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XHE  P&iNCB  RBaxNT's  Speech  on 
OpBifiNO  TUB  Sesbiov.]  This  day  at 
three  o'clock,  the  sessioo  was  opaied  bj 
commission.  The  commissioners  were, 
the  Lord  Chancellor,  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  the  earl  of  Harrowby,  the 
earl  of  Westmorland,  and  the  duke  of 
Montrose.  The  Speaker,  accompanied 
hv  a  great  number  of  members  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  being  come  to  the 
bar,  the  Prince  Regent's  Speech  was  read 
bj  the  Lord  Chancellor  as  follows : 

**  My  Lords  and  Gentlemen ; 

^'We  are  commanded  by  his  royal 
highness  the  Prince  Regent  to  inform 
you,  that  it  is  with  great  concern  that  he 
is  obliged  to  announce  to  you  the  conti- 
nuance of  his  Majesty's  lamented  indis- 
position. 

<<  The  Prince  Regent  is  persuaded  that 
you  will  deeply  participate  in  the  afflic- 
tion with  which  his  Royal  Highness  has 


amidst  his  own  suffisrings,  his  Royal  High- 
ness has  not  been  unmindful  of  the  effect 
which  this  sad  event  must  have  on  the 
interests  and  future  prospects  of  the  king- 
dom. 

*'  We  are  commanded  to  acquaint  yoUy 
that  the  Prince  Regent  continues  ^  to  re- 
ceire  from  foreign  powers  the  strongest 
assurances  of  their  friendly  disposition 
towards  this  country,  and  of  their  desire 
to  maintain  the  general  tranquillity. 

"  His  Royal  Highness  has  the  satisfac- 
tion of  being  able  to  assure  you,  that  the 
confidence  which  he  has  invariably  felt  in 
the  stability  of  the  great  sources  of  our 

national  prosperity  has  not  been  disap- 
pointed. 

'<  The  improvement  which  has  taken 

I  place  in  the  course  of  the  last  year,  in 
almost  every  branch  of  our  domestic  in- 
dustry, and  the  present  state  of  public 
credit,  affofd  abundant  proof  that  the  dif- 
ficulties under  which  the  country  was  la- 


been  visited,  by  the  calamitous  and  un-    bouring  were  chiefly  to  be  ascribed  to 
timely  death    of  his  beloved  and    only  f  temporary  causes. 


child  the  Princess  Charlotte. 

"  Under  this  awful  dispensation  of 
Providence,  it  has  been  a  soothing  conso- 
lation to  the  Prince  Regent's  heart,  to 
receive  from  all  descriptions  of  his  ma- 
jesty's subjects  the  most  cordial  assur- 
ances both  of  their  just  sense  of  the  loss 
which  they  have  sustained,  and  of  their 
sympathy  with  his  parental  sorrow :  and, 
(VOL.XXXVIL) 


«  So  important  a  change  could  not  fail 
to  withdraw  from  the  disaffected  the  prin- 
cipal means  of  which  they  had  availed 
themselves  for  the  purpose  of  fomenting  a 
spirit  of  discontent,  which  unhappily  led 
to  acts  of  insurrection  and  treason ;  and 
his  Royal  Highness  entertains  the  most 
confident  expectation,  that  the  state  of 
peace  and  tranquillity  to  which  the  coun- 

(B) 
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try  18  now  restored,  will  be  maintained 
against  all  attempts  to  disturb  it,  by  the 
persevering  vigilance  of  magistracyt  and 
by  the  loyalty  and  good  sense  of  the  peo- 
ple. 

'<  Gentlemen  of  the  House  of  Commohs; 

**  The  Prince  Regent  has  directed  the 
estimates  for  the  current  year  to  be  laid 
before  you. 

**  His  Royal  Highness  recommends  to 
your  continued  attention  the  state  of  the 
public  income  and  expenditure ;  and  he 
is  most  happy  in  being  able  to  acquaint 
yoU|  that  since  you  were  last  assembled 
in  parliament,  the  revenue  has  been  in  a 
state  of  progressive  improvement  in  its 
most  important  branches* 

**  My  Lords,  and  Gentlemen ; 
"  We  are  commanded  by  the  Prince 
Regent  to  inform  you,  that  he  has  con- 
cluded treaties  with  the  courts  of  Spain 
and  Portugal,  on  the  important  subject  of 
the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade. 

**  His  Royal  Highness  has  directed  that 
a  copy  of  the  former  treaty  should  be 
immediately  laid  before  you ;  and  he  will 
order  a  similar  communication  to  be  made 
of  the  latter  treaty,  as  soon  as  the  ratifi- 
cation of  it  shall  have  been  exchanged. 

**  In  these  negotiations  it  has  been  his 
Royal  Highness's  endeavour,  as  far  as 
circumstances  would  permit,  to  give  ef- 
fect to  the  recommendations  contained  in 
the  joint  addresses  of  the  two  Houses  of 
Parliament:  and  his  Royal  Highness  has 
a  full  reliance  on  your  readiness  to  adopt 
such  measures  as  may  be  necessary  for 
fulfilling  tlie  engagements  into  which  he 
has  entered  for  that  purpose. 

**  The  Prince  Regent  has  commanded 
us  to  direct  your  particular  attention  to 
the  deficiency  which  has  so  long  existed 
in  the  number  of  places  of  public  worship 
belonging  to  the  established  church,  when 
compared  with  the  increased  and  increas- 
ing population  of  the  country. 

"  His  Royal  Highness  most  earnestly 
recommends  this  important  subject  to 
your  early  consideration,  deeply  impress- 
ed, as  he  has  no  doubt  you  are,  with  a  just 
sense  of  the  many  blcssmgt  which  tliis 


country  by  the  favour  of  divine  Provi- 
dence has  enjoyed ;  and  with  the  convic« 
tion,  that  the  religious  and  moral  habits 
of  the  people  are  the  most  sure  and  fiim 
foundation  of  national  prosperity.'' 

The  House  was  then  adjourned  till  five 
o'clock. 


Repeal  of  the  Habeas  Coapus 
Suspension  Act.]  The  House  being 
resumed,  the  earl  of  Liverpool,  according 
to  usage,  presented  a  Bill  for  the  better 
regulation  of  Select  Vestries,  which  he 
moved  should  be  read  a  first  time. 

Lord  Holland  said,  he  did  not  rise  to 
object  to  the  Bill,  of  which  on  the  contrary, 
he  approved,  but  to  state  that  he  had  in« 
tendea  to  save  the  noble  eaii  the  trouble 
of  introducing    this    bill    according   to 
usage,  by  himself  presenting   a  bill    of 
the  utmost  importance,  for  the  purpose  of 
restoring  the    liberties    of  the   people, 
which  had  been  outraged  by  the  passing 
of  a  bill  for  the  suspension  of  that  great 
bulwark  of  the  constitution,  the  Habeas 
Corpus.   Satisfied    that    not  a    moment 
ouent  to  be  lost  in  restoring  those  inva- 
luu>le  privileges  to  Englishmen,  of  which 
they  had  thus  been  deprived,  he  had  pre« 
pared  a  bill,  which  he  then  held  in  his 
hand,  for  the  repeal  of  the  act  for  suspend- 
ing the  benefits  of  the  Habeas  Corpus* 
He  had,  however,  been  induced,  for  two 
reasons,  to  refirain  from  presenting  the  bill 
on  this  day ;  the  first  was,  the  possibility 
that  ministers  themselves  might  be  induc- 
ed to  repair  the  wrong  thev  had  done,  and 
thus  to  bring  forward  a  bill  for  repealing 
the  act  to  which  he  had  alluded,  and 
which  they  could  not  now  pretend  was 
any  longer  necessary ;  the  second  reason 
arose  out  of  the  melancholy  event  that 
had  so  unhappily  occurred,  and  respect- 
ing which  he  was  satisfied  there  was  but 
one  opinion  amongst  all  men,  either  in 
that  House  or  in  the  country ;  he  did  not 
wish  to  interrupt  that  condolence  which 
it  became  their  disires»ing  Amy  to  offer 
upon  so  calamitous  an    occtision;    and 
therefore  he  was  induced  to  postpone  his 
intention*     He,  however,  was  ducidedly 
of  opinion,  that  no  time  ought  to  be  lost 
in  bringing  forward  the  bill  to  which  he 
had  alluded  :  and  an,  in  passing  the  act 
for  suspending  the   •  labeas  Corpus,  the 
ordinary  forms  of  the  Huuse  were  dis* 
peiised  with,  so  ought  they  to  be  with 
regard  to  a  bill  for  the  repeal  of  that  act. 
He  now  wished  to  ask,  whether  it  was  the 
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intention  of  any  noUe  lord  on  the  other 
tide  to  bring  forward  a  bill  for  the  repeal 
of  the  Habras  Corpus  Suapension  act, 
and  whether,  in  such  case,  it  was  intended 
to  more  to  sospend  the  standing  orders, 
to  allow  of  such  a  bill  passing  with  more 
rapidity  than  usual,  as  had  been  done  in 
the  case  of  the  act  sought  to  be  repealed  ? 
If  no  such  intention  was  intimated,  some 
noble  lord  near  him,  or  if  not,  he  himself 
would,  without  delay,  introduce  a  bill  for 
the  repeal  of  the  act  alluded  to. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  said,  that  if  the 
noble  lord  had  waited  till  the  discussion 
on  the  Address  was  over,  instead  of  mak- 
ing what  he  could  not  but  consider  an  ir- 
regular speech,  he  would  have  beard  a  no- 
ble friead  of  his,  to  whose  department  this 
business  especially  referred,  eive  notice 
of  his  intention  to  present  a  bill  for  the 
repeal  of  the  act  commonly  called  the 
Habeas  Corpus  Suspension  act,  and  also 
to  move  to  take  the  standing  orders  into 
'Consideration  to-morrow,  with  the  view 
.of  suspending  them,  in  order  to  pass  the 
Hepeal  Bill  without  any  delay,  as  in  the 
case  o£  the  original  act. 

Addrbks  ok  thb  Princs  Regent's 
Speech  at  ths  Opening  of  the  Ses- 
sion.] The  -Prince  Regent's  Speech  hav- 
ing been  read  by  the  lord  chancellor  and 
also  by  the  readiu;;  clerk  at  the  table. 

The  Earl  of  Ai^Usftrd  rose  to  move  an 
Jlddress  of  Thanks.  There  could,  he 
said,  be  but  one  opinion  upon  the  melan- 
choly events  with  which  the  Speech  had 
comroeoced.  Who  was  there  that  did  not 
sympathize  in  the  sufferings  of  our  vene- 
jable  king ;  or  who  that  did  not  mourn 
over  the  untimely  loss  of  the  Princess 
Charlotte,  whose  amiable  life,  whose  ex- 
idted  virtues,  whose  sweetness  of  disposi- 
tion, and  whose  excellent  understanding, 
had  endeared  her  to  the  nation  in  general. 
On  her  decease,  addresses  of  condolence 
had  poured  into  the  throne  from  every  part 
of  the  country,  thereby  evincing  the  deep 
svmpathy  of  the  people ;  and  their  lord- 
ships could  now,  by  their  expression  of 
sorrow,  complete  the  picture  oi'  national 
grief.  But  amidst  the  gloom  with  whiph 
they  had  been  overwhelmed,  the  stale  of 
the  country  afforded  topics  of  proud  con- 
gratulation, and  particularly  as  compared 
with  its  former  condition.  The  revenue 
had  been  constantly  improving,  com- 
merce had  revived,  and  the  tone  of  pub- 
lic feeling  had  proportionably  ameliorated. 
jlt  was  but  fair  to  attribute  some  part  of 


this  happy  change  to  the  Wise  measures  of 
parliament,  which  had  counteracted  the 
schemes  of  the  disaffected.  In  reviewing 
our  relations  with  foreign  powers,  there 
were  no  circumstances  of  greater  interest 
than  the  treaties  concluded  with  Spain  and 
Portugal,  for  the  final  abolition  of  the 
slave  trade.  The  exertions  of  this  country 
with  respect  to  that  point  had  beei)  most 
exemplary  ;  but  the  interests  of  h|Lini)anitv 
required  their  completion,  an  object  whicn 
the  present  treaties  were  likely .  to  effect. 
The  only  topic  which  rernained  for  him 
to  notice  was,  the  lamentable  deficiency 
of  places  of  worship  throughout  tlie  coun* 
try,  as  compared  with  the  increased  po-» 
pulation.  To  this-  ^ubj^ct  it  became  the 
House  to  lend  their  attefvtion.  .  In  formei; 
reigns  money  had  beei>  voted  by  parlia- 
ment for  the  erection  oC  churches ;  and 
when  the  importance  of  the  su|>je.ct,  v^aa 
considered,  he  felt  confident  that  >hey 
would  not,  in  the  present  day,  ,be  found 
less  willing  to  fjootribute  to  such  a  work 
than  on  any  former  occasion..  Tlie  noble 
lord  concluded  by  moving  an'  Address  to 
the  throne,  which  was^  as  visual,  an  echo 
of  the  Speech, 

Lord  Selsetft  in  rising  to  second  the 
Address,  saidf,  that  he  should  occupy  the 
attention  of  the  House  but  for  a  sl^ort  pe« 
riod  ;  feeling  that,  after  the  able  speech 
they  had  just  l>eard,  he  should  haye  the 
less  occasion  for  dwelling  on  the  topics 
before  the  House.  Upon  the  melancholy 
loss  which  the  country  bad  recently  sus« 
tained,  there  could  be  no  difference  of 
opinion — an  event  ao  deplorable  demanded 
all  their  warmest  sympathies.  Only  a  few 
weeks  had  rolled  away  since  all  classes  of 
society  had  looked  forward  with  hope  and 
joy  to  the  birth,  of  a  prince,  who  would 
perpetuate  the  .line  of  the  illustrious  family 
which  now  swayed  the  destinies  pf  the 
empire.  This  hope  apd  this  joy  had  sud« 
deniy  given  way  to  the  deepest  affliction; 
and  who  that  considered  the  merits,  the 
eminent  virtues  of  that  amiable  princess, 
did  not  feel  that  as  long  as  virtue  conti- 
nued to  hold  a  place  in  the  estimation  of 
mankind,  the  loss  of  the  princess  Char- 
Iptte  would  be  deeply,  warmly,  and  sin- 
cerely lamented  ;  and  he  felt  a  sad  and 
solemn  satisfaction  in  thus  publicly  offer- 
ing up  his  humble  tribute  of  sorrow  at  the 
melancholy  event  that  had  blighted  the 
fair  rose  of  the  fttate,  and  had  untimely 
snatched  away  the  best  hopes  of  the  coun- 
try. Turning  from  this  distressing  sub- 
ject,   the    country    presented    abundant 
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cause  of  coDgratQlatiofiy  and  particularly 
in  the  contrast  of  its  present  condition 
with  what  it  had  been  when  their  lordships 
had  last  been  called  together.  The  coun- 
try had  at  that  time  been  threatened  with 
anarchy  and  rebellion ;  commerce  bad  be- 
come  stagnant  in  all  its  channels ;  and  a 
deep  and  settled  gloom  and  consternation 
hung  over  the  country,  of  a  darker  cha- 
racter than  any  they  had  experienced 
during  the  long  course  of  the  preceding 
hostilities.  To  this,  however,  a  triumph 
bad  succeeded,  a  triumph  not  indeed  ac- 
companied by  the  ■<  pride,  pomp,  and 
circumstance  of  war,"  but  one  wherein 
wisdom  and  moderation  had  counteracted 
the  desolating  spirit  of  revolution,  crushed 
the  seeds  of  anarchy,  and  reestablished 
peace,  confidence,  and  tranquillity.  The 
noble  lord  then  alluded  to  the  increase  in 
the  revenue,  as  mentioned  in  the  Prince 
Regent's  Speech,  and  attributed  the  happy 
change  in  every  part  of  the  country  to  the 
wise  precautionary  measures  adopted  by 
government.  But  if  the  state  of  domestic 
affairs  was  thus  consolatory,  there  was  no 
less  cause  for  exultation  in  reviewing  our 
relations  with  foreign  states.  Alluding  to 
the  treaties  for  the  suppression  of  the 
slave  trade,  concluded  with  Spain  and 
Portugal,  the  noble  lord  commended  the 
personal  exertions  made  by  the  illustrious 
person  at  the  head  of  the  government  in 
attaining  that  object,  and  in  terminating 
a  traffic  alike  revolting  to  the  feelings  of 
humanity,  and  disgraceful  to  any  state 
professing  the  pure  doctrines  of  Christia- 
nity. With  respect  to  the  deficiency  in 
the  number  of  places  for  public  worship, 
the  fact  was  too  notorious  to  require  ex- 
planation. In  support  of  the  urgent  ne- 
cessity, of  correcting  that  deficiency, 
there  was  no  necessity  to  adduce  argu- 
tnentt.  Many  parts  of  the  kingdom,  he 
lamented  to  say,  were  utterly  destitute 
of  any  means  of  acquiring  moral  instruc- 
tion, which  as  had  been  well  observed  in 
the  Speech  from  the  throne,  was  the  only 
sure  foundation  of  national  prosperity. 

Earl  Stanhope  said,  that  in  rising  to 
express  his  sentiments  on  the  present  state 
of  the  country,  nothing  was  farther  frdnl 
his  intention  than  to  object  to  the  Addr^s 
which  had  been  proposed;  but  as  the 
Speech  from  the  throne  was  generally 
understood  to  be  an  exposition  of  the  state 
of  public  afiairs,  the  debate  upon  it  na- 
turally afforded  a  favourable  opportunity 
of  offering  an  opinion  on  the  political  con- 
dition of  the  empire.    The  noble  earl  said 


he  was  not  enrolled  under  die  banners  of 
the  executive,  and  did  not  receive  or  adopt 
with  implicit  fiuth  every -statement  that 
ministers  might  choose  to  make.  In  pub* 
lie  life,  he  had  no  other  object  than  the 
happiness  and  prosperity  of  his  country. 
But  if  he  was  ever  unwilling  to  consider 
the  narrow  interests,  or  serve  the  pur- 
poses, of  a  party,  he  should  at  the  pre- 
sent moment,  more  than  ever,  condemn  a 
systematic  opposition  to  government, 
when  principles  were  making  hourlv  pro- 
gress which  threatened  the  extinction  of 
social  order.  Whatever  opinion  mi^ht 
have  been  entertained  at  a  former  period 
respecting  the  measures  that  had  been, 
pursued  ror  the  suppression  of  this  spirit 
of  anarchy  and  insubordination,  let  us  at 
length  be  open  to  conviction :  let  us  ad- 
mit, that  under  the  present  administration 
these  principles,  so  dangerous  to  society, 
have  been  more  effectually  opposed  thaa 
ever.  Let  us  admit  that  their  measurei 
have  ensured  the  peace  and  happiness,  the 
tranquillity  and  security  of  the  country. 
Let  us  admit,  that  his  majesty's  ministers 
have  steered  the  vessel  of  the  state  m 
safety  through  a  storm  unparalleled  ia 
difficultv  and  danger.  But,  though  the 
political  ocean  was  now  in  some  measure 
tranquillized,  the  horizon  was  far  from 
being  clear ;  the  troubled  waves  of  faction 
still  continued  to  roll,  and  dansers  were 
yet  to  be  apprehended.  This  he  felt  it 
necessary  to  state,  in  consequence  of  re- 
ports that  had  reached  him  from  varioua 
quarters.  If  it  were  true,  that  the  king 
of  France  reigned  in  the  hearts  of  hia 
subjects  as  much  as  some  had  represented, 
what  evil  could  result  from  fsetting  at  li- 
berty the  state  prisoner  at  St.  Helena  t 
In  that  case,  he  must,  on  landing  in 
France,  only  meet  with  his  own  destruc- 
tion, and  the  event  would  only  tend  to 
strengthen  the  Bourbons  on  the  throne. 
But  his  confinement  there  was  a  tacit  ad- 
mission that  the  affections  of  the  French 
for  their  king  could  not  be  depended  on, 
and  that  the  liberation  of  Buonaparte 
would  but  consolidate  the  power  of  demo- 
cracy. If  this  was  true,  it  was  clear  that 
the  government  of  France,  as  fiir  as  it 
could  rely  on  its  own  means  for  support, 
did  not  rest  on  any  solid  foundation.  He 
did  not  speak  with  reference  to  the  pre- 
sent administration  of  that  country,  the 
measures  they  were  pursuing,  or  the  opi- 
nions they  might  entertain :  he  spoke  of 
facts  notorious  to  the  whole  world.  It 
was  notorious  that  Louis  18th  had  been 
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JAaced  on  his  throne  by  the  bayoneto  of 
breignerinies ;  that  he  had  twice  entered 
his  capital  in  Uie  rear  of  troops  who  had 
conquered  the  country  he  was  destined  to 
govern,  and  that  he  now  only  retained  his 
throne  by  .the  protection  of  the  sword. 
On  this  heady  we  had  been  told>  that  we 
had  no  right  to  interfere  with  the  internal 
govemnent  of  another  nation;  but  he 
should  say,  that  they  who  had  a  right  to 
the  greater,  had  also  a  right  to  the  less. 
France  had  been  twice  con(|uered,  and 
the  allies  had,  therefore,  a  right  to  dis- 
pose of  her  in  what  manner  they  pleased. 
The  safest  policy  they  could  have  pursued 
would  have  been  to  have  partitioned 
Erance,  not  for  the  sake  of  adding  to  the 
allied  powers,  but  of  erecting  new  and 
separate  dynasties.  The  best  mode  of  di- 
vision would  have  been  that  stated  in 
Ciesar's  Commentaries— >a  division  into 
three  parts.  But,  if  any  individual  was 
to  be  placed  on  the  throne  of  the  country 
as  it  stood,  certainly  the  allies  could  not 
have  made  a  more  judicious  choice  Uian 
Louis  18th,  not  to  weaken  their  power  or 
deprive  them  of  the  means  of  defence, 
but  to  **  abate  their  pride,  assuage  their 
malice,  and  confound  their  devices;''  at 
the  same  time  to  inflict  a  sort  of  chastise- 
ment for  their  crimes,  aiid  afford  some* 
thing  like  a  security  to  the  rest  of  Europew 
The  vcgry  reasons  which  rendered  Louis 
18th  unacceptable  to  France,  were  those 
of  all  others  which  ought  to  have  weighed 
with  the  allies,  and  rendered  him  accept- 
able to  them :  he  was  oUiged  to  the  allies 
for  his  throne,  and  depended  on  them  al- 
most entirely  for  support ;  common  gra- 
titude, therefore,  would  prevent  him  from 
makiDg  any  attack  on  their  peace,  or  the 
system  they  maintained.  That  peace  they 
had  nobly  conquered,  and  of  that  peace 
the  best  guarantee  was  Louis  18th.  His 
government  could  not  be  destroyed  with- 
out striking  at  the  root  of  social  order  in 
every  surrounding  nation.  A  revolution 
there  would  not  only  be  attended  with 
calamity  to  France  and  the  Bourbons,  but 
to  every  part  of  Europe ;  and  it  would  be 
as  inipossible  to  predict  what  the  extent  of 
its  effect  might  be,  as  it  was  in  the  year 
1793.  It  was  obvious  that,  in  the  event 
of  a  change,  the  man  who,  by  force  or 
frand,  should  attempt  to  gain  the  supreme 
dominion  of  the  French  people,  would 
endeavour  to  effect  his  purpose  by  propos- 
ing that  which  was  dearest  to  the  heart  of 
every  French men^-foreign  conquest  and 
foreign   dominion:  and  we  should  then 
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see  their  armies  again  devastating  the  face 
of  Europe,  and  pursuing  the  same  course 
of  rapine  and  aggression  that  had  marked 
their  prc^ess  during  the  last  twenty 
years.  Had  their  lordships  sufficiently 
considered  the  character  of  that  people? 
— a  people  the  most  unprinciplecTon  the 
face  of  the  globe— a  people  who  had  pur- 
sued the  career  of  slaves  and  robbers,  and 
were  now  the  most  abject  of  the  human 
race.  If  the  calamities  of  the  last  twenty 
years  were  to  be  renewed  from  the  same 
quarter  and  to  the  same  degree,  for  what 
purpose  had  we  fought  and  bled?.— for 
what  purpose  had  we  triumphed  ?*»what 
was  the  object  of  all  our  toils,  and  all  the 
privations  occasioned  by  the  burthens  of 
war  ?  The  laurels  we  had  reaped  would 
but  wither  on  our  brow,  and  all  our  battles 
have  been  fought  in  vain*  He  did  not 
presume  to  obtrude  his  own  crude  opi- 
nions on  their  lordships  attention :  tne 
opinions  he  had  advanced  were  those  of 
persons  the  best  qualified  to  form  a  judg- 
ment on  the  subject :  he  had  the  authority 
of  a  man  who  had  a  better  opportunity 
than  any  other  of  knowing,  and  of  know- 
ing officially  the  character  of  the  French 
people;  a  man  whose  eagle  eyehad  searched 
from  one  end  of  France  to  the  other— -he 
meant  the  duke  of  Otranto,  better  known 
by  the  name  of  Foiiche.  It  was  his  opi- 
nion, that  the  instant  the  allied  troops 
were  withdrawn,  would  be  followed  by 
the  fall  of  the  Bourbons:  the  fiiU  of  that 
family  would  ensure  a  war  against  the  rest 
of  Europe,  from  motives  of  ambition  or 
vengeance ;  and  the  renewal  of  such  a 
contest  as  that  which  we  had  iatley  been 
engased  in,  must  be  attended  with  inevita- 
ble destruction  to  this  country.  The  re* 
newal  of  the  contest  would  brins  on  hos- 
tilities not  similar  to  those  which  had 
been  unexampled  in  glorv  by  all  that 
history  could  produce,  which  had  raised 
this  nation  to  a  pitch  of  glory  it 
had  never  attained  before«»he  meant  the 
hostilities  diat  ended  with  the  battle  of 
Waterloo.  This  country  still  continued 
to  feel  exhausted  with  the  gigantic  efforts 
she  had  made  in  that  contest,  and  it  would 
be  now  utterly  impossible  for  her  to  renew 
it  with  any  hope  of  success.  But  the  more 
he  felt  convinced  that  peace  was  neces- 
sary to  the  existence  of  this  country,  the 
more  he  wished  every  possible  means  to 
be  resorted  to  for  recovering  that  desirable 
tranquillity.  Those  means  were  alreadjr 
in  our  own  hands.  We  had  only  to  re- 
tain in  France  aH  the  allied  forces  that 
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now  occupied  that  coontrv ;  at  all  events 
for  the  whole  period  stipulated  by  treatj, 
andy  if  necessary,  even  for  a  longer  pe- 
riod.   He  was  not  ignorant  of  the  precise 
and  imperative  terms  of  that  treaty,  but 
he  would  contend  that  every  treaty  ought 
to  be  executed  according  to  its  intention 
and  spirit,  and  not  according  to  the  letter. 
Thus  the  noble  earl  opposite  had,  on  a 
former    occasion,    refused   to    evacuate 
Malta  according  to  the  strict  terms  of 
that  treaty,  but  retained  it  according  to 
the  dear  spirit  of  that  treaty.    Now,  the 
clear  spirit  of  the  treaty  in  question  was, 
first,  that  France   should  not   be   eva- 
cuated before  the  contributions  were  all 
paid ;  secondly,  that  time  should  be  al- 
lowed to  erect  a  barrier  of  fortresses  on 
the  Rhine ;  and  thirdly^  that  a  guarantee 
should  be  secured  to  Europe  against  the 
return  of  those  calamities  that  had  been 
so  repeatedly  inflicted  on  us  bj  the*  un- 
principled affgression  and  ambition  of  the 
country  we  had  succeeded  in  twice  con- 
quering.   Nothing  but  the  most  perfect 
security  against  such  ^  occurrence  could, 
in  his  opinion«  justify  the  removal  of  the 
army  ox  occupation.    He  was  aware  that 
this  country  roust  follow  the  line  of  poli- 
tics adopted  by  the  allies,  but  he  hoped 
that  they  would  be  alive  to  the  dangers  of 
too  easy  a  relinquishment  of  the  security 
they  now  held.    It  was  said,  indeed,  that 
the  government  of  Louis  18th  could  not 
be  sustained  under  the  unpopularity  ocoap 
aioned  by  the  presence  of  a  foreign  army ; 
but  the  answer  was,  that  the  government 
of  Louis  18th  was  only  the  means,  the 
tranquillity  of  Europe  the  end,  of  all  our 
precautions.    He  entreated  his  majesty's 
ministers  to  weigh  well  the  consequences 
of  withdrawing  the  army  of  occupation. 
The  first  event,  af^er  any  political  change 
in  France,  would  be  an  irruption  into  Bel- 
gium.   He  entreated  their  lordships  to 
consider  what  they  would  lose,  and  what 
the  enemy  would  gain,  by  the  line  of  for- 
tresses which  would  thus  fall  into  their 
hands.    We  should  next  be  required  to 
give  up  Buonaparte,  an  event  that  could 
bot  but  be  attended  with  the  utter  ruin  of 
this  countrv.«»He  forbore  to  touch  on 
any  other  topic ;  but  be  trusted  the  Prince 
Resent  (in  whose  wisdom  he  had  the 
highest  confidence)  would  avert  the  evil 
he  so  much  apprehended.    No  man  could 
be  a  warmer  advocate  of  economy  than 
himself;  but  we  could  have  no  economv, 
unless  we  were  at  peace ;  and  retrench- 
ments that  endangered  our  security  could 


not  be  called  economy.  Indeed,  no  word 
was  so  ill  understood.  In  the  language 
of  many,  it  implied  retrenchment  of  all, 
even  the  most  necessary,  expenses ;  and 
reform,  a  change  of  every  thing,  even  the 
fundamentals  of  government.  He  en« 
treated  their  lordships,  before  they  re* 
linquished  the  security  they  ahready  pos* 
sessed  in  France,  to  turn  their  attention 
to  the  improvements  in  the  internal  si« 
tuation  of  the  country,  and  the  measures 
that  might  be  necessary  for  the  future. 
He  was  happy  to  hear  that  there  was  no 
farther  necessity  for  the  suspension  of^the 
Habeas  Corpus  act ;  but  he  begged  not 
to  be  understood  as  throwing  any  doubt 
on  the  propriety  of  that  measure,  to  the 
firm  adoption  of  which  he  attributed  the 
tranouillity  that  now  prevailed.  The  besi 
proor  of  the  necessity  of  the  measures 
which  his  majesty's  ministers  had  adopted, 
was  afforded  by  the  experience  of  what 
had  been  the  situation  of  the  country. 
He  should  have  the  honour,  when  the 
question  came  regularly  before  the  House, 
to  state  the  grounds  and  reasons  which  in* 
duced  him  to  differ  on  this  subject  from 
many  of  those  near  him,  as  well  as  to 
dissent  from  all  those  chimeras  of  parlia- 
mentary reform  which  bad  been  made  the 
pretexts  for  disturbing  the  tranquillity  of 
the  country. 

The  Marquis  of  Latudatmie  said,  he 
could  have  wished  that  the  address  had 
been  so  framed  on  the  present  occasion, 
as  to  have  enabled  him  to  give  it  his  un« 
qualified  approbation.  There  were  parts 
of  it  which  were  unobjectionable,  and  which 
he  was  fully  prepared  to  support ;  but  it 
contained,  at  the  same  ti  ue,  some  topics 
which  he  found  it  impossible  to  allow  to  pass 
unnoticed.  Without  imputing  any  blame 
to  the  noble  lords  who  moved  and  seconded 
the  address,  or  those  who  might  have  sug* 
gested  the  topics  to  which  he  alluded,  he 
must  say  that,  had  it  been  possible  to  se* 
parate  them  from  the  expression  of  their 
lordships  regret  for  that  severe  calamity 
which  nad  afflicted  the  nation,  he  should 
have  felt  great  pleasure  in  joining  in  the 
unanimity  of  the  vote  which  mutt  have 
been  given  on  tliat  subject.  How  tliat 
affliction  had  been  regarded,  was  known 
from  the  manner  in  which  it  had,  in  the 
metropolis,  and  all  over  this  busy  countnr, 
interrupted  tlie  active  pursuits  of  life* 
Never  had  any  occurrence  cast  so  deep  a 
shade  over  the  public  mind,  as  this  me- 
lancholy event  had  done.  If  ever  there 
had  been  an  occasion  on  which  the  feel* 
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logs  and  yolce  of  a  people  were  nnani- 
inously  eitpressed,  it  had  occurred  in  this 
country  in  consequence  of  the  calamity 
they  had  experienced.     Those  feelings, 
ana  that  voice,  had  been  manifested  in  the 
most  general  and  strongest  manner,  and 
had  been  conveyed  in  accents  of  condo- 
lence to  the  foot  of  the  throne,  and  in 
prayers  to  the  foot  of  the  altar.    Before 
lie   quitted  this  melancholy  subject,  he 
must  take  the  liberty  of  remarking,  that 
the  event  they  had  so  much  reason  to  de- 
plore, had  afforded  the  strongest  proof, 
were  anv  proof  wanting,  of  the  unfeigned 
and  unalterable  attachment  of  the  people 
to  the  principles  of  the  act  of  settlement, 
by  which  the  House  of  Brunswick  was 
called  to  the  throne^to  the  constitutional 
monarchy  of  the  country,  and  to  the  order 
of  succession  which  had  been  established. 
Having  said  this  much,  it  was  unnecessary 
for  him  to  assure  their  lordships,  that  the 
part  of  the  address  relating  to  the  event 
which  had  occasioned  such  universal  sor- 
row had  his  most  unqualified  approbation. 
—  With  regard  to   other    parts    of  the 
Address,  though  he  could  not  give  them 
his  concurrence,  yet  it  was  not  his  inten- 
tion to  proposed' any  amendment.    It  was, 
however,  impossible  for  him  to  allow  it  to 
be  supposed  that  one  topic  could  havb 
either  directly  or  indirectly  his  approba- 
tion.   He  meant  that  part  of  the  Address 
in  which  was  implied  a  doubt,  whether 
tranquillity  could    have    been    obtained 
under  the  usual  operation  of  the  constitu- 
tion, if  there  had  not  been*  a  change  in 
the  situation  of  the  country.    Was  it  pos- 
sible for  their  lordships  now  to  entertain 
any  such  doubt,  after  all  that  had  passed 
last  session,  and  all  they  had  learned  since? 
Where  had  there  been  any  appearance  of 
a  conspiracy,  for  the  suppression  of  which 
the  laws  were  inadequate  ?     Afler  all  the 
trials  and  investigations  which  had  taken 
place,  their  lordships  might  ask  themselves 
whether  they  had  discovered  evidence  of 
any  thing  hke  an  organized  conspiracy, 
which  called  for  the  setting  aside  the  con- 
stitution;   and  whether    any  discontent 
which  had  existed,  was  manifested  in  such  a 
manner,  or  possessed  such  a  force,  that  the 
ordinary  and  fair  administration  of  the  laws 
could  not  have  suppressed  it  ?     He  should 
expect  ministers  to  show  distinctly,  not 
only  that  there  had  been  a  conspiracy, 
but  that  the  number  and  character  of  the 
persons  engaged  in  it  were  such  as  to  re* 
quire  extraordinary  measures  for  its  sup- 
pression.   He  would  maintain  that  .they 


had  not' produced  in  the  last  session  of 
parliament  a  tittle  of  evidence  as  to  the 
extent  of  the  conspiracy.    They  had  as* 
sorted  that  it  had  ramifications  througfaovi  . 
the  country ;  but  in  the  trials  at  DerbjTf 
where  it  was  the  business  and  the  parti- 
cular object  of  the  attorney-general  to 
prove  that  the  discontented  there  had  a 
correspondence   with  others  in  different 
quarters,  he  had  completely  failed.    He 
could  not  prove  that  in  any  part  of  the 
country  there  had  been  the  slightest  con- 
nexion  with  these  conspirators.    This  ter- 
rible   conspiracy,    too,    was  suppressed 
without  the  slightest  difficulty  by  eighteen 
dragoons.    He  was  satisfied  that  the  men 
engaged  in  that  transaction  were  very 
properly  brought  to  trial,  and  justly  con* 
victed ;  but  it  was  the  only  thing  ministers 
had  to  bring  forward  as  an  apology  for 
their  measures.    It  was  natural  that  the 
attorney-general  should  have  exerted  all 
his  great  abilities  to  prove,  if  he  could, 
the  existence  of  a  communication  between 
these  conspirators  and  others  in  different 
parts  of  the  country ;  for  the  only  chance 
of  an  acquittal  depended  on  the  actual  in- 
significance of  the  affiiir.     The  learned 
counsel  for  the  Crown,  had,  however,  es- 
tablished no  connexion  whatever.     No- 
thing could  more  decidedly  demonstrate 
the  absurdity  of  this  conspiracy  than  the 
evidence  of  what  had  been  declared  by 
the  leader,  or  Nottingham  captain-gene- 
ral, as  he  was  called,  who  had  been  des- 
cribed to  have  announced  to  his  followers, 
that  France,  England,  and  Ireland,  and 
clouds  from  the  north,  would  assist  them 
in  their  insurrection.    But,  after  all,^  the 
insurrection  required  no  force  to  meet  it, 
and  might  haVe  been  suppressed  by  a  few 
parish  constables.     It  was  not  the  sus- 
pension of  the  Habeas  Corpus  that  put 
down  the  insurrection,  or  the  conspiracy, 
whichever  it  might  be  called :  it  haid  been 
extinguished  by  the  due  administration  of 
the  law — by  apprehending  and  bringing 
the  persons  accused  to  trial ;  and  the  same 
law  could  have  been  applied  with  equal 
efficiency,  though  the  Habeas  Corpus  act 
had  remained  in  force.    At  the  same  time 
it  was  to  be  observed,  that  there  was  no 
proof  of  any  conspiracy  hostile  to    the 
institutions  of  the  country.    The  whole 
disturbance  sprung  from  partial  discon- 
tent, with  which  the  great  body  of  the 
population  of  the  place  where  it  broke 
out  were  untaintea;     Even  in  the  very 
villages   through  which    the    insurgenu 
passed,  the  people  i:an  away  from  them ; 
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and  ID  no  part  of  the  country  was  there 
anj  trace  to  be  found  of  the  existence  of 
a  conspiracy  to  alter  the  king's  govern- 
laent.  He  must  therefore  continue  to 
naintaio,  that  the  grounds  on  which  the 
flunpention  of  the  Hi4)eas  Corpus  was 
called  for  by  ministers^  were  entirely  un- 
founded, and  that  the  measure  was  alto- 
gether unnecessary.  What  he  had  that 
night  beard  of  the  state  of  the  country 
arorded  him  great  pleasure,  but  be  could 
not  give  that  change  the  credit  which  mi- 
nisters seemed  desirous  of  attributing  to 
it,  of  removing  great  disaffection,  and  sup- 
pressing extensive  conspiracies.  The  re- 
turning prosperity,  on  which  ministers 
had  dwelt  with  so  much  emphasis,  was 
what  he  was  bappjr  to  hear.  He  hoped 
also  that  the  predictions  of  the  improve- 
ment of  the  revenue  would  be  rcaliased, 
and  be  trusted  it  would  continue  to  flou- 
rish«  and  that  the  burthens  of  the  country 
would  be  diminished ;  but  he  must  coo- 
lisss,  ^at  this  was  a  matter  which,  in  his 
opinion,  admitted  rather  of  hope  than  of 
certainty.  He  had  thought  it  necessary 
to  make  these  observations,  though,  as 
lie  had  stated,  he  did  not  on  this  occasion 
intend  to  trouble  their  lordships  with  any 
proposition. 

Xl^  £arl  of  Liverpool  said,  he  was  gra- 
tified with  the  manner  in  which  the  noble 
marquis  had  expressed  his  concurrence 
with  one  part  of  the  address,  and  acknow- 
ledged the  candour  with  which  he  had 
Sted  hissentiments  respecting  other  parts, 
this  were  the  proper  occasion  for  enter- 
ing into  a  consideration  of  the  subjects  to 
wmch  the  noble  marcjuis  had  referred,  he 
should  be  ready  to  mamtain  and  prove  that 
the  precautionarv  measures  which  minis- 
ters had  proposed  were  called  for  by  the 
neoessi^  of  the  case.    Hie  reports  which 
had  been  made  by  committees  chosen  by 
their  lordships,  and  facts  subsequently  dis- 1 
closed,  all  showed  that  the  sUte  of  the 
country  was  such  as  to  requifc  that  extra* 
ordmary  measures  should  oe  resorted  to. 
If  this  were  the  time  for  discussing  the 
subject,  be  was  prepared  to  maintain  that, 
in  a  case  which  involved  the  tranquillity 
and  safety  of  the  country,  it  would  ill  be* 
coBse  their  lordships   to  calculate  how 
much  danger  and  risk  ought  to  be  incurred 
befine  they  employed  the  means  of  secu- 
rity which  thev  held  in  their  bands.  With 
Ngard  to  the  Speech  from  the  throne,  he 
most  frankly  oonfess  that  it  had  been  the 
wish  of  ministers,  without  giving  any  opi- 
nkm  on  disputable  poiJTts  themMlves,  or 


calling  for  any  such  opinion  on  the  part  of 
others,  that  it  might  be  so  framed  as  to 
obtain  the  unanimous  approbation  of  tbe 
House.     In  this  tbey    were  persuaded 
they  had  succeeded  ;  and  he  hoped,  whea 
the  noble  marquis  reconsidered  the  sub* 
ject,  that  he  would  abandon  the  view  of 
the  Speech  which  he  had  taken.    In  fact, 
the  Speech  did  nothing  more  than  state, 
that  tbe  improved  situation  of  the  country 
had  withdrawn  from  the  disaffected  the 
principal  means  on  which  they  relied  for 
accomplishing  their  seditious  or  treasonable 
ends.    This  had  no  reference  to  the  ques- 
tion of  the  propriety  of  suspending  the 
Habeas  Corpus  act  last  session.  The  noble 
marquis  thought  there  was  no  necessity  for 
that  measure:  heMord  LiverpooM  thought 
there  was :  but  wnether  the  opinion  of  the 
noble  marquis  or  that  which  he  opposed  to 
it  was  the  right  one,  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  present  address. — He  roust  now 
say  a  word  or  two  on  what  had  fallen  from 
a  noble  friend  of  his  (earl  Stanhope)  in  a 
speech  of  great  abilitv,  which  he  had  ad- 
dressed to  their  lordships.     In  his  noble 
friend's  peculiar  situation  it  appeared  that 
he  considered  himself  called  upon  to  state 
his  sentiments,  and  he  approved  of  the 
feeling  on  which  he  acted.     He  thought 
it  necessary,  however,  to  remark,  that  the 
observations  of  his  noble  friend  were  not 
of  that  kind  on  which  it  would  be  fitting 
for  him  to  dwell.     All  he  wished  to  say 
was,  that  the  great  policy  of  this  country 
was,  to  maintain  the  present  peace,  so  im- 
portant to  this  country  and  to  Europe : 
and  that  it  would  be  the  object  of  his  ma- 
jesty's government  to  preserve  that  peace 
by  pursuing  tbe  course  most  likely  to  se- 
cure it ;  namely,  a  strict  adherence  to  the 
engagements  into  which  the  country  had 
entered ;  which  was  the  best  means  of  se- 
curing the  fidelity  of  the  other  contracting 
parties  in  their  engagements.     He  must 
also  observe,  that  he  could  not  partake  in 
the  opinion  which  his  noble  friend  had  ex- 
pressed respecting  the  feelings  of  the  peo- 
ple of  France  towards  the  sovereign  of 
that  country.    Ha  bad,  indeed  a  strong 
impression  of  a  contrary  nature.     This 
much  he  would  also  say,   that  neitlier 
the  SUte  of  that  country,   nor  of  any 
other  part  of  tlie  continent  of  Europe, 
exhibited,  in  his  opinion,  any  appearances 
calculated  to  excite  the  apprehensions 
which  his  noble  friend  enteruined.    The 
well  known  disposition  of  all  thecontmen^ 
tal  powers  afforded  the  best  guarantee  for 
the  preservation  of  peace.      He  shouhi 
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tay  nothing  farther  on  this  subject ;  and 
he  hoped  that  what  he  had  previously 
staled  would  have  the  effect  of  removing 
the  objections  of  the  noble  marquis.  When 
the  present  motion  should  be  agreed  to, 
his  noble  friend»  the  secretary  ofstate  for 
the  home  department^  would  propose  the 
preliminary  steps  for  the  measure  of  which 
he  had  given  notice. 

The  Address  was  then  agreed  to  netn. 
dis* 

Lord  Sidmouth  gave  notice,  that  he 
would  present  a  bill  to-morrow  for  repeal- 
ing the  Habeas  Corpus  Suspension  act,  and 
also,  that  he  would  move  for  the  suspen- 
sion of  the  standing  orders,  which  requires 
a  certain  interval  to  pass  between  the  dif- 
ferent stages  of  bills,  in  order  that  they 
might  be  enabled  to  pass  the  bill  in  the 
course  of  to-morrow. 

Clkbk  of  thb  Parliaments.]  The 
Earl  of  JUvetpool  observed,  that  the  office 
of  derk  of  the  parliaments  having  become 
wacant  by  the  death  of  Mr.  Rose,  it  was 
vested  by  reversion  in  his  son,  who  being 
at  present  out  of  the  country  could  not  ap- 
pear before  them  to  take  the  oaths.  In 
order  tb  obviate  the  inconvenience  which 
might  result  from  his  absence,  he  would 
move  that  Henry  Cowper,  esq.  be  autho- 
rised to  affix  his  signature  in  the  mean- 
while to  such  proceedings  of  their  lord- 
ships as  requirea  the -signature  of  the  clerk 
of  the  parliaments* 

Lord  Holland  regretted  the  situation  in 
which  the  House  was  placed,  and  intimat- 
ed his  intention  of  moving  for  a  committee 
to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the  clerks  of 
the  House.  There  was  evidently  some- 
thing that  required  to  be  remedied  in  order 
to  protect  them  against  such  an  occurrence. 
Perhaps  it  might  turn  out,  upon  investiga- 
tion, that  the  present  clerk  held  situations 
which  he  was  not  authorised  to  hold  with- 
out the  direct  permisaion  of  the  House. 
At  all  events  they  owed  it  to  their  own 
diffnity  to  inquire  into  the  cause. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  suggested  that 
the  regular  coarse  would  be  to  move  for  a 
copy  of  the  patent  by  which  the  appoint- 
ment was  made.  He  believed  there  were 
resolutions  on  the  Journals  prohibiting 
persons  from  holding  certain  offices  who 
acted  in  the  capacity  of  clerk  of  the  parlia- 
ments. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  concurred  in  the 
propriety  of  the  course  recommended  by 
the  noble  earl.  He,  as  chancellor,  was 
Speaker  of  their  lordships  House.   Other 
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Speakers  had  been  appointed  by  letters 

Eatent  in  the  absence  of  the  chancellor, 
ut  if  they  had  been  absent  also,  the 
House  must  surely  have  a  power  to  supply 
their  place.  The  same  reasoning  would 
apply  to  their  clerk.  After  compliment- 
ing the  industry  of  the  clerks  in  general, 
he  concluded  by  expressing  his  opinion, 
that  they  should  have  a  copy  of  the  in- 
strument under  which  the  appointment 
was  made,  in  order  to  know  whether  there 
was  any  body  who  had  a  title  to  the  office, 
and  should  provide  in  the  mean  time /or 
the  discharge  of  iU  duties. 

Earl  Grosvenor  said,  that  this  ciccum- 
stance  confirmed  him  in  the  opinion  he 
had  always  entertained  of  the  necessity  of 
inouiring  into  these  offices. 

The  motion  for  eranting  a  copy  of  the 
letters  patent  and  that  for  authorisinff  the 
signature  of  Mr.  Cowper  were  agreed  to. 

HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 
Tuesday^  January  27* 

Repeal  of  the  Habeas  Corpus 
Suspension  Act.]  The  Speaker  hav- 
ing taken  the  chair,  several  new  writs 
were  ordered, .  and  the  Clandestine  Out- 
lawry bill  was,  according  to  custom,  read 
a  first  time.  On  the  motion  that  it  be  read 
a  second  time, 

Lord  AUhorp  wished  to  occupy  the  at- 
tention of  the  House  a  few  moments  on 
the  subject  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Suspen- 
sion act.  He  thought  it  was  of  the  ut- 
most importance  to  the  character  of  the 
House  that  the  earliest  opportunity  should 
be  taken  of  repealing  that  act.  As  it  was 
necessary  to  give  previous  notice  of  any 
motion  of  importance,  he  did  not  consider 
himself  warranted  in  then  moving  for  leave 
to  bring  in  a  bill  for  the  repeal  of  this 
odious  measure;  but  he  gave  this  notice, 
that  to-morrow  he  would  submit  a  motion 
to  the  House  for  leave  to  bring  in  such  a 
bill. 

Mr.  Arbulhnoi  said,  the  noble  lord 
would  probably  hear  something  in  the 
course  of  the  evening  which  might  have 
the  effi[;ct  of  inducing  himto  forego  his  mo- 
tion.—Shortly  after, 

Lord  AUhorp^  seeing  Iqrd  Castlereaffh 
in  his  place,  wished  to  know  from  hini 
whether  or  not  he  intended  to  move  the 
immediate  repeal  of  the  Habeas  Corpus 
Suspension  act,  because,  if  this  was  not  his 
intention,  he  should  himself  submit  a  mo- 
tion to  the  House  on  the  subject 

Lord  CasUereagh  said,  it  certainly  was 
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in  the  cootemplation  of  his  majesty's  mi- 
nisters, as  the  situation  of  the  country  no 
longer  called  for  the  continuance  of  the 
measure  to  apply  to  parliament  for  its 
repeal.  Notice  to  that  effect  would  be 
given  in  that  place  where  Uie  bill  origi- 
nated. 

Statb  Trials  in  Scotlakd.]  Lord 
A.  Hamilton  wished  to  take  the  earliest 
opportunity  of  calling  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  the  late  state  prosecutions  in 
Scotland.  He  gave  notice  that  he  would 
on  that  day  fortnight  submit  a  motion  on 
the  subject.  As  he  did  not  wish,  how- 
ever, to  bring  the  subject  before  the  House 
in  the  absence  of  the  Lord  Advocate,  he 
would,  if  any  such  wish  wu  expressed, 
postpone  his  motion  to  a  day  more  conve- 
nient to  that  gentleman. 

DisTRKSSED  Sbambm.]  Lord  Cochrane 
wished  to  know  whether  or  not  the  Lords 
of  the  Admiralty  had  come  to  the  resolu- 
tion of  appropriating  any  part  of  the 
Droits  of  the  Admiralty  towards  the  relief 
of  those  distressed  seamen,  whose  wretch- 
ed state  gave  such  pain  to  every  person  of 
any  feeling. 

Mr.  W.  Dundas  said,  he  was  not  in- 
structed to  make  any  communication  on 
the  sulyect  alluded  to  by  the  noble  lord. 

Lora  Cochrane  said,  if  a  proportion  of 
the  Droits  was  not  applied  towards  the 
relief  of  the  persons  in  question,  he  would 
take  an  early  day  of  bringing  forward  a 
motion  on  the  subject. 

Address  dm  the  Prince  Regent's 
Speech  at  the  Opening  op  the 
Session.^  The  Speech  of  the  Prince  Re- 
gent havmg  been  read  by  the  Speaker* 

Mr.  WoSehouse  said,  that  in  moving  the 
Address  which  the  House  usually  voted  to 
the  throne  at  the  openine  of  the  session, 
be  should  ill  discharge  his  duty,  if  he  did 
not  avail  himself  of  the  earliest  opportunity 
of  calling  their  attention  to  the  deep  dis- 
tress in  which  a  recent  calamitous 
event  had  plunged  his  Royal  Highneu. 
We  had  lived  so  many  years  in  a  state  of 
war,  and  our  attention  had  been  so  much 
occupied  bv  the  succession  of  wonderful 
events  to  which  that  state  had  given  rise, 
that  our  minds  seemed,  in  some  sort,  di- 
verted from  the  consideration  of  our  own 
domestic  affairs.  The  first  event  af^er 
the  return  of  peace^  in  our  domestic  his- 
tory, which  was  viewed  with  deep  idterest 
by  the  whole  nation,  was  the  virtuous  al- 


liance from  which  so  many  advantage* 
were  anticipated.  From  the  gradual  ok* 
pansion  of  a  mind  of  such  strong  native 
excellence  as  that  of  the  illustrious  prin- 
cess, the  nation  were  well  warranted  in 
entertaining  the  most  sanguine  hopes  and 
expectations.  The  premature  death  of 
that  Princess  had  suspended  the  hopes  of 
the  nation,  and  closed  the  bright  prospects, 
the  extinction  of  which  was  so  feelingly 
lamented  by  all  classes  of  this  country* 
It  would  be  wasting  the  time  of  the  House, 
or  even  worse  in  him  to  attempt  to  de- 
scribe to  them  a  life  so  much  entitled  to 
their  admiration— to  attempt  to  paint  the 
bright  lustre  which  openea  to  their  view. 
This  would  be  a  mockery  of  real  feeling — 
it  suited  neither  with  the  nature  of  the 
subject,  nor  the  dignity  of  she  House. 
Without  intruding  on  the  sacred  sorrows 
of  the  illustrious  father,  they  misht  assure 
him  that  parliament  sympathized  with  him 
in  his  misfortune— that  as  they  were  ass<H 
ciated  with  him  in  his  hopes,  they  were 
associated  with  him  in  his  grief.  Nothing 
was  more  congenial  to  the  British  charac- 
ter than  such  a  sympathy  with  the  suffer- 
ings of  the  illustrious  Person  to  whom 
they  had  plighted  their  allegiance.  Their 
anxiety  on  such  an  occasion  must  be  re- 
garded as  an  indubitable  proof  of  their  at- 
tachment to  the  family  on  the  throne  of 
these  realms.— In  the  Speech  a  variety  of 
topics  were  introduced,  all  of  which,  from 
their  importance,  would  become  the  sub- 
ject of  future  deliberation,  and  therefore 
he  should  not  trespass  on  their  attention 
by  entering^  into  details.  They  had  heard 
of  our  amity  with  foreign  states— ^ur 
prosperity  and  tranquillity  at  home— the . 
stability  of  our  credit,  the  improvement  of 
our  revenue.  The  picture  was  certainly 
flattering,  but  it  was  not  coloured  beyond 
what  our  national  resources  would  war- 
rant. Daily  intercourse  furnished  to 
every  man  abundant  proofs  of  the  im- 
provement which  had  taken  place  m  the 
circumstances  of  our  fellow*subjects.  He 
should  be  grieved  to  think  that  be  was 
either  the  victim  of  credulity,  or  that  he 
spoke  the  language  of  delusion.  Whether 
we  looked  to  our  agriculture,  or  to  an^ 
other  branch  of  our  industry  or  commeroct 
there  was  no  longer  seen  that  stagnant 
langour  and  dejection — that  feeling  among 
men  that  they  were  struggling  ror  exbt- 
ence  with  no  hope  of  advancement.  Now, 
instead  of  the  former  depression,  there 
were  every  where  seen  that  vigor  and 
that  elasticity  which  wm  the  moat  satisr 
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factory  evidence  of  a  real  and  substantial 
prosperity.  The  restoration  of  internal 
tranquillity  was  a  subject  on  which  the 
imagination  loved  to  dwell.  There  was 
now.  a  perfect  restoration  of  content,  and 
the  hateful  seeds  of  disaffection  were 
banished  from  the  land.  The  diffusion  of 
relieious  instruction  was  also  most  pro- 
perty under  the  royal  eye»  and  an  increas- 
ed number  of  places  of  divine  worship 
was  recommended  to  our  particular  atten- 
tion. There  remained  one  or  two  mate- 
rial points  in  the  Speech  which  ought  not 
to  be  passed  over  in  complete  silence.— 
He  alluded  more  particularly  to  the  com- 
munication on  the  subject  of  the  treaties 
entered  into  with  Spain  and  Portugal  for 
the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade.  If  any 
thing  could  add  to  the  importance  of 
these  arrangements,  it  was  the  consolation 
derived  from  the  consideration  of  the 
narrow  limits  within  which  that  traffic  was 
now  confined,  affording  a  reasonable  hope 
that  it  will  soon  cease  to  exist.  It  was  a 
proud  triumph  to  this  country  that  an 
end  to  this  most  detestable  traffic — the 
existence  of  which  was  condemned  by  the 
unanimous  feeling  of  Christendom — was 
accomph'shed  through  the  mediation  of 
Great  Britain.  Of  all  the  glorious 
achievements,  of  which  she  had  so  much 
reason  to  be  proud,  none  would  throw 
more  lustre  on  her  than  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  universal  abolition  of  this 
abominable  and  iniquitous  traffic. — The 
hon.  gentleman  concluded  with  moving, 

**  Ihat  an  humble  Address  be  presented 
to  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Regent, 
to  thank  bis  Royal  Highness  for  the  most 
gracious  Speech  delivered1)y  his  command 
to  both  Houses  of  parliament: 

'*  To  assure  his  Royal  Highness  that 
we  fully  share  the  great  concern  expressed 
by  his  Koyal  Highness  at  the  continuance 
of  his  majesty's  lamented  indisposition: 

''  To  offer  to  his  Royal  Highness  the 
expression  of  our  sincere  condolence  on 
that  awful  dispensation  of  Providence 
which,  by  the  untimely  deatli  of  her 
Royal  Highness  the  Princess  Charlotte, 
has  visited  his  Royal  Highness  with  an 
affliction  so  deeply  distressing  to  his  feel- 
ings both  as  a  parent  and  a  prince : 

"  That  we  should  ill  discharge  our  duty 
as  affectionate  subjects  of  his  majesty, 
and  as  representatives  of  the  people  of 
the  united  kingdom,  if  we  did  not  eagerly 
embrace  this  first  occasion  of  testifying 
our  participation  in  the  general  sense  of 
this  irreparable  national  lo8s>  a  loss  which 


has  come  home  like  a  private  calamity  to 
the  hearts  and  affections  of  all  descriptions 
of  his  majesty's  subjects : 

'<  That,  reflecting  on  the  hopes  which 
we  had  fondly  cherished,  that  the  virtues 
displayed  by  this  excellent  princess  in  all 
the  relations  of  private  life,  would  here- 
after adorn  the  throne,  and  would  be  trans- 
mitted through  a  continued  succession  of 
princes  in  his  Royal  Highness's  august 
line,  we  find  ourselves  unable  to  express 
in  adeouate  terms  the  profoimd  impres- 
sion of  our  regret  and  disappointment ; 
and  that  while  we  trust  that  the  Almighty 
will  still  continue  to  watch  over  the  pros- 
perity of  a  nation  hitherto  so  sienally  fa- 
voured by  his  gracious  Providence,  we 
are  duly  thanknil  for  the  consideration 
which  amidst  his  own  sufferings,  his 
Royi^l  Highness  has  not  failed  to  bestow 
on  the  effect  which  this  sad  event  must 
have  on  the  interest  and  future  prospect 
of  the  kingdom : 

'*  To  congratulate  his  Royal  Highness 
on  the  assurances  which  he  continues  to 
receive  from  foreign  powers,  of  their 
friendly  disposition  towards  this  country^ 
and  of  their  desire  to  maintain  the  general 
tranquillity : 

**  To  assure  his  Royal  Highness,  that  it 
is  in  the  highest  degree  satisfactory  to  us, 
to  find  that  the  confidence  which  he  has 
invariably  felt  in  the  stability  of  the  great 
sources  of  our  national  prosperity  has  not 
been  disappointed: 

<<  Thatihe  improvement  which  has  taken 
place,  in  the  course  of  the  last  year,  in 
almost  every  branch  of  our  domestic  in- 
dustry, and  the  present  stiite  of  public 
credit,  appears  to  us,  as  well  as  to  his 
Royal  Highness,  to  afford  abundaiy.  proof 
that  the  difficulties  under  which  the  coun- 
try was  labouring  were  chiefly  to  be  as- 
cribed to  temporary  causes : 

**  That  we  rejoice  the  more  in  this  im- 
portant change,  as  it  has  withdrawn  from 
the  disafiected  the  principal  means  of 
which  they  had  availed  themselves  for  the 
purpose  of  fomenting  a  spirit  of  discontent, 
which  unhappily  led  to  acts  of  insurrec- 
tion and  treason ;  and  that  we  indulge  a 
confident  expectation  that  the  state  of 
peace  and  tranquillity  to  which  the  coun- 
try is  now  restored,  will  be  maintained 
against  all  attempts  to  di^^turb  it,  by  the 
persevering  vigilance  of  the  magistracy, 
and  by  the  loyalty  and  good  sense  of 
the  people : 

<<  To  return  our  humble  thanks  to  his 
Royal  Highnessi  for  having  directed  the 
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estimates  for  the  current  year  to  be  laid 
before  us : 

*'  To  express  our  satisfaction  at  the  in- 
formation which  his  Royal  Highness  has 
been  pleased  to  communicate  to  us,  that 
the  revenue  has  been  in  a  state  of  progres- 
■iTe  improvement  in  its  most  important 
branches  since  we  were  last  assembled  in 
parliament ;  and  to  assure  his  Royal  High- 
ness  that  we  shall  not  fail  to  direct  our 
continued  attention  to  the  state  of  the 
public  income  and  expenditure : 

*'  To  offer  our  acknowledgments  to  his 
Royal  Higliness  for  the  attention  which 
he  has  shown  to  the  recommendations  of 
the  two  Houses  of  parliament,  in  his  en- 
deavours to  promote  the  abolition  of  the 
slave  trade,  and  for  his  having  directed 
copies  of  the  treaties,  which  we  are  most 
happv  to  learn  his  Royal  Highness  has 
concluded  for  that  purpose  with  the  courts 
of*  Spain  and  Portugal,  to  be  laid  before 
us,  the  former  immediately,  the  latter  as 
soon  as  ratified :  and  to  assure  his  Koyal 
Highness  that  we  shall  proceed  to  examine 
these  treaties,  with  every  disposition  to 
adopt  such  measures  as  may  be  found 
necessary  to  enable  his  Royal  Highness 
to  give  full  effect  to  the  arrangements 
into  which  he  has  entered,  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  this  great  object  of  our  so- 
licitude : 

(•  To  express  our  due  sense  of  the  de- 
ficiency wnich  has  so  long  existed  in  the 
Dumber  of  places  of  public  worship  be- 
longing to  tne  established  church,  when 
compared  with  the  increased  and  increas- 
ing population  of  the  countrjr ;  to  thank 
his  Royal  Highness  for  having  directed 
our  attention  to  this  important  matter ; 
and  to  assure  his  Royal  Highness  that  we 
shall  readily  take  it  into  our  early  consi- 
deration, (feeply  impressed  as  we  are 
with  a  just  sense  of  the  many  blessings 
which  this  country  by  the  favour  of  Di- 
vine Pk^vidence  has  enjoyed,  and  with 
the  conviction  that  the  religious  and 
moral  habits  of  the  people  are  the  most 
aure  and  firm  foundations  of  national  pros- 
perity." 

Mr.  Wyndham  Qjnin  addressed  the 
House  to  the  following  purport :  — 

I  am,  Sir,  so  fully  conscious  of  my  own 
inability  adequately  to  discharge  the  task 
I  have  undertaken,  that  I  am  anxious  to 
■eize  the  earliest  opportunity  of  putting 
in  a  claim  {I  fear  ratner  a  large  one)  for 
jour  consicierate  and  partial  indulgence. 
But  it  is  matter  of  great  satisfaction  to 
me  to  thinki  that  there  is  nothing  In  this 


address  calculated  to  provoke  much  dis- 
cussion, and  far  less  to  occasion  any  sub- 
stantial difference  of  opinion. 

In  the  first  topic,  which  laments  the 
continued  indisposition  of  his  majesty,  all 
must  concur.  Yet,  Sir,  even  from  that 
event,  we  may,  I  hope,  draw  this  conso* 
lation,  tliat  it  has,  I  trust,  rendered  it  im- 
possible his  majesty  should  have  been 
made  acquainted  with  the  deadly  loss  he 
has  sustained. 

It  is  now,  Sir,  nearlj^  two  years  since 
an  event  took  place  which  gladdened  the 
hearts  and  brightened  the  prospects  6t 
every  individual  in  this  country.  The 
heir  presumptive  of  the  British  crown  be* 
came  the  consort  to  a  prince  of  an  ancient 
and  illustrious  house;  himself  ill ustrioua 
by  being  eminently  good— distinguished 
and  ennobled  by  the  possession  of  those 
qualities  which  nature  bestows  with  a  rare 
and  sparing  hand.  Such,  Sir,  is  the  brief 
and  ^ble  sketch  of  a  chsracter  which 
has  obtained  legitimate  popularity  without 
seeking  for  it,  and  acquired  glory  without 
ostentation.  The  sufferings  of  this  excel- 
lent prince  have  been  great ;  but  let  it  be 
recollected,  that  if  never  calamity  waa 
more  severe,  or  affliction  more  poignant, 
so  never  was  sympathy  more  genuine,  or 
feeling  more  universal  and  sincere,  than 
that  which  has  attended  him.  Whatever 
shall  be  the  destinv  of  this  amiable  indi« 
vidual,  let  him  at  heart  reflect  upon  this 
consolation,  that  he  carries  with  him  the 
blessine  of  every  being  who  has  a  head 
to  think,  or  a  heart  to  feel. 

But  how  shall  I  now  deal  with  a  topic 
that  cannot  be  approached  without  emo- 
tion, or  handled  without  pain  ?  There  are 
some  subjects  that  wither  under  the  hand 
of  an  unskilful  artist,  and  therefore  into  the 
details  of  panegyric  I  will  not  and  I  cannot 
enter.  Suffice  it  to  say,  it  has  pleased  God 
to  call  her  away  who  was  the  pnde  and  hope 
of  the  country.  If  you  would  see  how 
deeply  she  is  lamented,  ^ou  may  read  it 
in  the  characters  of  grief  that  darken 
every  countenance  you  meet:  if  you 
would  estimate  how  widely,  how  univer- 
sally her  loss  is  deplored,  go  where  you 
will  through  the  country,  traverse  it  to 
the  east,  west,  north,  and  south,  and  you 
will  perceive  in  every  quarter  how  that 
loss  IS  felt  and  bewailed  by  all  ranks  as  a 
domestic  calamity.  God  has  been  pleased 
to  take  away  the  Princess  Charlotte  from 
us  in  the  bloom  and  promise  of  her  youth» 
but  her  name  and  her  memory  shall  re- 
main for  ever,  enshrined  in  the  hearts  and 
affections  of  the  people. 
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strong  men  were  to  be  seen  in  distress  for 
want  of  work ;  now  wage*  have  advanced ; 
industry,  which  is  the  staple  foundation 
of  national  wealth,  has  a  fair  field  spread 
for  its  exertion.  The  country,  if  I  maj 
so  express  myself,  feels  an  increased  cir- 
culation in  every  artery,  in  every  channel 
of  its  commerce.  —  Last  year  the  fires 
were  extinguished  in  most  of  the  iron 
works,  now  they  are  in  full  activity,  and 
the  price  of  iron  has  risen  from  8  or  9  to 
about  14/.  a  ton.  The  demand  for  linen, 
the  staple  of  the  north  of  Ireland,  is  un« 
precedentedboth  as  to  quantity  and  price. 
The  funds  are  now  eighty,  last  yeair  about 
63.  Money  is  most  abundant^  and  when 
lent  at  mortgage  to  good  security,  lower* 
ing  in  rate  of  interest,  and  to  be  had  at 
^  per  cent,  at  the  same  time  that  sales 
or  land  are  effected  at  better  prices  than 
last  year.  Gold  too  has  re*appeared,  and 
the  Tittle  request  in  which  itisneld,  seems 
to  dedare,  tnat  a  belief  in  the  stability  of 
has  plainly  shown  how  intimate  the  con-  {  our  financial  system  is  universal.     Let 

sires,    me  notice  the  return  of  confidence  aniong 
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But,  in  this  universal  tide  of  sorrow, 
whose  grief  can  equal  his,  a  fiither,  who 
has  lost  his  only  and  beloved  child!  I 
protest  this  subject  presents  calamity  in 
so  many  and  such  various  points  of  view, 
that  1  am  unable  to  continue  it;  and  I  am 
sure  there  is  not  a  gentleman  whom  I 
have  the  honour  to  address  whose  own 
feelings  will  not  suggest  to  him  all  that 
can  be  said,  and  with  much  moreelo^encc 
than  I  can  command. 

I  now  come  to  touch,  in  a  very  general 
manner,  upon  the  other  topics  contained 
in  the  address ;  and  at  a  period  like  the 
present,  that  part  of  the  Prince  Regent's 
speech  which  directs  particular  attention 
to  the  defieiency  whicti  has  long  existed 
in  die  number  of  places  of  worship  of  the 
established  church,  is  well  worthy  of  his 
Bo^al  Highness  and  of  the  parliament  to 
which  it  is  addressed ;  for  tne  history  of 
the  last  30  years,  and  of  those  events 
which  have  convulsed  and  shaken  Europe, 


nexion  is  between  the  stability  of  empires, 
and  the  moral  and  religious  nabits  of  the 
people. 

The  House  will,  I  am  sure,  receive  with 
unmixed  satisfaction  the  communication 
the  Prince  Regent  has  been  graciously 
pleased  to  make  of  the  friendly  disposi- 
tion of  foreign  powers,  and  ,the  prospect 
of  continued  peace;  for  though  I  trust 
the  day  will  never  arrive  in  which  Great 
Britain  shall  be  either  unable  or  unwilling 
to  vindicate  her  cause  in  war,  yet  let  it 
never  be  forgotten  that  the  wisest  object 
of  legitimate  war  is,  to  obtain  solid,  ho- 
nourable, and  lasting  pacification. 

I  do  not  wish,  on  the  present  occasion, 
to  detain  the  House  with  figures  or  any 
details  of  finance,  and  I  will  merely  say 
generally,  that  the  improvement  of  the 
revenue,  particularly  in  the  last  six 
months,  when  compared  with  the  corres- 
ponding quarters  of  last  year,  has  been 
considerable ;  and  I  must  observe  that  that 
increase  having  been  progressive,  holds 
out  a  reasonable  hope  tha^  it  will  be  per- 
manent^-The  improvement  in  the  inter- 
nal state  of  the  country,  in  its  manufac- 
tures, its  import  and  export  trade,  in  that 
most  important  branch,  the  internal  com- 
merce, by  means  of  its  various  rivers  and 
canals,  in  the  rate  of  the  funds,  the  value 
of  landed  property,  increase  of  the  reve- 
nue, in  short,  m  resources  of  all  kinds,  is 
evident  to  the  most  casual  observer,  and 
far  greater  than  the  most  sanguine  could 
liave  ventured  to  hope  fbr.     Last  year 


among 
all  classes  and  descriptions  of  men  ;».the 
fanner,  the  manufacturer,  the  merchant, 
all  seem  to  feel  its  vivifying  influence* 
A  confidence  that  the  worst  is  past,  and 
that  every  thing  will  still  continue  to  im-» 
prove,  cannot  perhaps  be  shown  as  wealth 
in  a  tangible  siiape,  vet  it  is  nevertheless 
very  important,  and  has  materisJ  influence 
on  national  prosperity;  and  now  (thanks 
to  the  wise,  precautionary  measures  that 
were  taken)  I  may  add  to  this  picture 
the  return  of  internal  tranquillity  and 
peace. 

When  we  consider  the  blessings  we 
have  ourselves  enjoyed,  it  is  natural  we 
should  be  desirous  of  transmitting  them 
unimpaired  to  posterity;  and  all  men  will 
rejoice  to  find  that  the  interests  and  for* 
lorn  prospects  of  the  country,  as  con- 
nected with  the  succession  to  the  Crown, 
now,  even  in  the  midst  of  his  own  deep 
affliction,  occupies  the  serious  attention 
of  the  Regent.  The  House  knows  that 
the  connexion  of  the  reigning  family  with, 
this  country  is  closely  linked  with  British 
freedom,  and  that  under  the  auspices  of 
the  house  of  Brunswick,  we  have  advanced 
in  arts,  in  arms,  in  civilization  and  com- 
merce, and  in  the  blessings  of  liberty ;  and 
the  country  looks,  with  anxious  solicitude, 
and  loyal  affection  to  its  permanent  con- 
tinuance on  the  throne,  ahd  thought  per- 
haps there  is  no  immediate  fear  of  the 
crown 'departing  from  the  many  descen- 
dants of  the  princess  Sophiai  yet  it  is  of 
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the  highest  importance  that  the  inheri- 
tance ADOuld  remain  in  our  own  British 
branch,  and  that  the  members  of  the 
royal  family,  who  may  be  called  to  rule 
over  these  realms,  should  continue  to  be 
Englishmen  in  birth,  in  principles,  and  in 
feelmgs. 

I  have  now  endeavoured  to  give  a  short, 
and  I  know  it  has  b^n  a  most  imperfect 
•ketch,  of  the  improved  situation  and 
prospect  of  the  country ; — that  improve- 
ment has  been  greater  than  ever  took 
place  within  the  short  space  of  one  y6ar, 
within  the  memory  of  man. 

But  I  must  not  forget  to  point  tlie  at- 
tention of  the  House  to  the  treaties  with 
Spain  and  Portugal  for  the  abolition  of 
the  slave  trade.  Thev  will  be  laid  upon 
the  table,  and  it  will  hereailer  be  remem- 
bered, to  the  honour  of  this  country,  that 
even  in  the  midst  of  its  own  difficulties, 
distresses,  and  struggles,  when  fighting 
not  only  for  the  preservation  of  liberty, 
but  of  existence,  that  in  such  times,  Eng- 
land was  not  deaf  to  the  wrongs  of  other 
nations;  that  afterwards,  when  she  had 
▼indicated  her  own  rights,  and  secured 
her  own  freedom,  she  shared  with  them 
part  of  her  days  of  triumph;  and  not  un- 
mindful of  the  larger  sphere  of  benefit 
she  was  enabled  to  convey,  she  attended 
to  the  interests  of  humanity,  and  the  rights 
of  human  nature. 

But  let  the  House  please  to  consider 
what  our  situation  would  and  must  have 
been  at  the  present  moment  if  we  had 
pursued  a  different  line,  and  consented, 
imder  any  circumstances,  to  submit  to 
peace  with  Buonaparte ;  hollow,  insecure, 
and  treacherous  peace !— never  did  policy 
receive  so  trimphant  a  justification  as  that 
which  rejected  all  compromise,  which 
flung  away  the  scabbard  in  contending 
with  an  enemy  whose  ambition  was  with- 
out moderation,  and  whose  conduct  had 
never  yet  been  ^ided  by  ^ood  faith. 

The  country  is  now  beginning  to  reap 
the  fruits  of  that  unrelaxins  firmnen  in 
our  councils,  seconded  by  wose  magna- 
ntmoos  efforts  in  the  country,  that  achieved 
not  only  our  own  security,  but  the  total 
downfiu  and  annihilation  of  the  most  tre- 
mendous tyranny  that  ever  loured  over 
the  liberties  of  mankind.  Now  the 
ereatest  sceptic  must  cease  to  doubt  that 
feeling,  and  the  most  timid  to  despond. 

I  beseech  you  to  look  where  the  country 
would  now  have  been,  stripped  of  its  high 
attributes,  and  endeavouring  to  preserve, 
what  at  best  could  only  have  been  an 
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armed  peace,  with  war  establiabments, 
and  war  taxes,  instead  of  being  where 
Great  Britain  is,  upon  the  pinnacle  of 
glory,  a  model  and  example  to  nations, 
placed,  as  your  firmness  has  placed  you, 
on  the  topmost  round  of  your  ambition^ 
attracting  at  once  the  admiration,  and 
perhaps  the  envy  of  the  world. 

Lord  Alihorp  said : — Mr.  Speaker ;  Ex- 
tremely sorry  should  I  be,  when  we  are 
called  upon  to  offer  our  condolence  to  the 
throne  on  the  melancholy  event  which 
has  lately  afflicted  the  country,  that  any 
observation  should  escape  from  my  lips, 
which  might  be  in  the  least  degree  cal- 
culated to  produce  a  difference  of  opinion 
as  to  the  propriety  of  the  Address  moved, 
or  disturb  the  unanimity  which  so  happily 
pervades  the  House;  nor  shall  I  follow 
m  detail  the  speeches  of  the  hon.  mover 
and  seconder  of  that  Address,  farther 
than  to  protest  against  the  inference  they 
have  attempted  to  draw,  that  the  pre'- 
sent  improved  condition  of  commerce, 
and  the  tranquil  state  of  the  country,  are 
to  be  attributed  to  the  measures  pursued 
in  the  last  session  by  his  majesty's  minis- 
ters. This  is  an  opinion  in  which  I,  and 
probably  many  others,  can  by  no  means 
coincide ;  but  as  there  will  be  many  other 
opportunities  for  discussing  this  subject, 
I  shall  refrain  from  entering  on  it  at  pre- 
sent. I  am,  however,  anxious  to  draw 
the  attention  of  the  House  to  a  subject 
not  formine  any  part  of  the  topics  em- 
braced by  tne  preceding  speakers,  yet  ne- 
cessarily connected  with  them,  upon 
which  I  must  premise  it  is  not  my  inten- 
tion to  ground  any  specific  motion.  In 
fact,  this  is  the  only  occasion  when  we 
are  privileged  to  allude  to  particular 
grievances  on  the  part  of  individuals,  or 
make  a  complaint  on  behalf  of  our  con- 
stituents generally,  without  intending  to 
move  a  resolution  or  motion  in  form  upon 
the  subject  of  such  grievance  or  com- 
plaint. Such  has  b^  heretofore  the 
practice  upon  the  reading  of  his  majesty's 
speech  at  the  commencement  of  the  ses- 
sion, and  I  sMl  avail  myself  of  it  to 
make  a  few  observations  upon  the  late 
prosecutions  instituted  against  a  person 
named  Hone,  for  libels.  It  is  a  subject 
of  great  delicacy,  because  the  professed 
cause  of  those  prosecutions,  the  parodies 
on  sacred  subjects,  no  man  can  justify. 
Let  none  suppose  that  in  calling  the  at- 
tention of  the  House  to  the  subject,  I 
do  not  feel  the  extreme  impropriety  and 
danger  of  such  publications.   1  strongly 
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disapprove  of  them,  yet  in  common  with 
the  bulk  of  the  nation,  I  rejoice  that  an 
unsupported  individual  has  triumphed 
over  the  extraordinary  and  uncalled-for 
severity  of  his  assailants.  Of  the  party 
prosecuted  I  know  nothing,  but  as  the 
editor  of  those  reprehensible  parodies  on 
the  forms  of  the  established  church,  and 
as  the  very  able  and  successful  defender 
of  what  m  themselves  I  cannot  help 
thinking  hiehly  culpable  productions.— 
By  that  d^enee  he  certainly  prevailed 
upon  the  jufy  to  acquit  him,  and  with 
their  conviction  of  his  culpability  or  in- 
nocence I  have  nothine  to  do ;  but  much 
may  be  urged  as  to  uie  policy  or  pro- 
priety of  the  motives  which  actuated  the 
attorney-general  in  bringing  the  publisher 
before  the  public  by  three  several  pro- 
secutions ex  officio,  .  Perhaps  had  the 
matter  been  subjected  to  a  grand  jury, 
bills  would  have  been  found  which  would 
equally  well  have  answered  his  purpose. 
Unquestionably,  however,  the  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman  had  a  right  to  prose- 
cute in  that  form  if  he  thought  proper  so 
to  do.  But  what  appears  highly  objec- 
tionable upon  the  part  of  the  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman  is,  that  after  the  ac- 
quittal of  Mr.  Hone  upon  the  first  trial 
he  proceeded  to  try  him  upon  a  similar 
libel,  as  though  he  was  desirous  of  ap- 
pealing from  the  verdict  of  one  jury  to  that 
of  another. — Thus  endeavouring  to*bring 
that  which  is  the  only  competent  autho- 
rity to  decide  upon  the  subject,  a  verdict 
of  a  jury,  into  discredit  and  odium. 
The  jury,  notwithstanding  that  dubious 
cheer,  I  must  always  consider  the  judges 
of  the  law  as  well  as  the  fact  of  publica- 
tion in  all  cases  of  libel. — I  will  not  im- 
peach the  capacity  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman,  for  whom  I  entertain  great 
respect ;  yet  I  cannot  help  seeking  some 
explanation  for  the  motives  which  in- 
duced him  to  press  the  question  in  this 
case— and  hana  the  accused,  aflter  an  ac- 
quittal, over  to  another  jury.  The  re- 
sult, proved  its  impolicy.  lie  was  again 
acquitted.  A  third  attempt  to  gam  a 
verdict  was  then  tried  with  equal  ill  suc- 
cess, and  the  sanction  of  three  verdicts 
was  thus  ffiven  to  a  practice  condemnable 
by  all  well-disposed  persons,  all  through 
the  injudicious  zeal  of  the  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman.— Had  the  case  been 
otherwise,  and  the  defendant  been  con- 
victed upon  the  third  trial,  there  can  be 
little  doubt  his  punishment  would  have 
nearly  equalled  those  resulting  from  a 
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conviction  upon  the  three  several  infor- 
mations ;  and  yet  in  that  case,  he  would 
have  been  acquitted  by  the  majority  of 
the  juries.  This  mode  of  proceeding  can- 
not oe  considered  candid  or  liberal.  Aa 
unfair  advantage  appears  to  have  been 
taken  of  the  accusea,  by  subjecting  him 
to  reiterated  trials,  and  reiterated  and 
painful  exertions.— Thus,  although  dis- 
posed to  concede  the  magnitude  of  the 
evil  likely  to  result  from  permitting  the 
dissemination  of  such  reprehensible  pub- 
lications, I  cannot  but  think  the  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman's  indiscretion  has  ex- 
posed the  country  to  the  chance  of  an 
evil  of  a  much  more  alarming  nature,  had» 
during  those  trlab,  any  circumstance  oc- 
curred through  his  pertinacity  which 
might  have  tended  to  lower  and  depre- 
ciate in  the  public  mind  and  estimation 
the  opinion  hitherto  entertained  of  thot 
trial  by  jury. — Although  I  have  felt  it  my 
duty  thus  early  to  express  my  sentiments 
upon  this  transaction,  in  conformity  with 
the  practice  of  the  House,  and  the  in- 
dulgence attending  the  opening  of  the 
session  of  parliament,  by  reading  the 
speech  delivered  by  the  royal  commission, 
i  have  been  induced  to  do  so  merely 
with  a  view  to  perform  a  paramount  duty, 
without  feeling  the  least  disposed  to  find 
fault  with  the  substance  of  that  Speech 
or  the  Address  now  moved  for.  In  both 
these  I  heartily  concur,  and  hope  there 
will  be  an  unanimous  sentiment  respect- 
ing their  propriety. 

The  Attorney  General  said,  he  had  not 
intended  to  trouble  the  House  on  the 
question  before  them,  but  he  might  be 
excused  if  he  made  some  observations  on 
that  part  of  the  noble  lord's  speech  which 
referred  to  the  prosecutions  that  had  re- 
cently taken  place.  He  was  not  sure 
that  he  had  rightly  understood  the  objec- 
tion made  by  the  noble  lord  to  the  pro- 
ceedings against  Mr.  Hone ;  he  was  not 
sure  whether  he  objected  to  the  prosecu- 
tion of  the  parodies  altogether,  or  whe- 
ther hid  objection  was  founded  on  the 
circumstance  of  Mr.  Hone  bavins  been 
tried  three  times.  Those  who  uiought 
the  parodies  were  altogether  innoxious, 
and  such  things  as  were  proper  to  be  cir- 
culated, must  of  course  disapprove  of  the 
publisher  of  them  being  put  three  times 
on  his  trial ;  but  in  his  humble  opinion, 
if  any  one  of  them  was  a  fit  subject  for 
prosecution,  unless  a  marked  distinction 
could  be  made  between  that  and  the 
others^  he  should  have  failed  in  Jii»  duty 
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to  the  public  if  he  had  not  prosecuted 
the  whole.     He  denied  that  there  was 
any  thing  litigious  in  the  course  that  had 
been  pursued^  an^  thing  of  resentment 
towards  the  indiyidual  other  than  that 
which  his  supposed  delinquency  night  be 
expected  to  inspire  in  the  mind  of  a  pub- 
lic officeTi    who   held  himself  bound  to 
proceed  against  the  party  so  offending. 
In  his  humble  judgment,  if  any  single  in- 
diridual  publication  of  the  three  pro- 
ceeded a^nst  was  a  fit  subject  for  pro- 
secution, It  was  the  duty  of  the  attorney- 
general  to   proceed  against  the  whole. 
Was  it  because  three  separate  and  dis- 
tmct  ]ibels,-<-three  publications  charged 
as  libels  at  least,-* had  been  sent  forth  by 
the  same  person,   that  two  out  of  the 
three,  on  a  verdict  of  acquittal  being  pro- 
nounced on  the  first  trial,  ought  not  to 
be  prosecuted  ?  This  was  a  position  which 
could  not  be  maintained.    If  it  were  con- 
tended that  some  of  them  ought  to  have 
been  prosecuted,  and  some  not,  then  the 
question  would  arise  as  to  which  ought  to 
have  been  proceeded  against ;  but  if  all 
of  them  appeared  to  the  prosecutor  to  be 
,  of.  the  same  nature,  he  would  ask  what 
inference  would  be  drawn,  if  the  public 
should  see  one  or  two  selected  from  the 
number  to  be  proceeded  against,  while 
those  which  remained  passed  unnoticed  ? 
The  inference  would  be,  that  there  were 
three  parodies  on  tbe  Church  of  England 
service:   that  the  parody  prosecuted  was 
considered  to  be  an  improper  one ;  but 
thai  the  others,  which  it  was  not  attempted 
to  punish,  were  innocent,  justifiable,  and 
might  be  circulated   at  pleasure.     He 
would  sppeal  to  the  House  if  such  would 
not  be  the  inference  diat  must  be  drawn 
from  conduct  like  that  which  he  had  sup- 
posed.    He  admitted  that  because  the 
man  bad  been  prosecuted  for  one  libel 
of  an  injurious  and  mischievous  tendency, 
and  acquitted— he  ought  not  on  that  ac- 
count to  be  punished  for  a  publication 
that  was  innocent  in  its  nature ;  but  in  the 
case  of  Mr.  Hone,  it  had  certainly  ap- 
peared to  him,  that  the  character  of  all 
the  publications  charged  as  libels  wss  the 
same.    He  had  understood  the  noble  lord 
to  complain  of  three  prosecutions  having 
been  carried  on  against  the  same  indivi- 
dual; if  this  were  held  to  be  be  a  matter 
of  complamt,  the  noble  lord  must  be  of 
opinion  that  the  publications  were  harm- 


Lord  AUhorp  said,  what  he  objected  to 
was  tbe.conduct  of  the  attorney-general 


in  persevering  in  the  proseentions  after 
the  first  verdict  of  acquittal. 

The  Attorney  General  stated  it  to  have 
been  the  subject  of  serious  consideration 
with  him,  whether,  after  the  first  verdictt 
it  would  be  proper  to  go  on,  or  to  abandoa 
the  prosecutions,  and  tbe  renult  was,  a 
conviction  in  bis  own  mmd,  that  by  giving 
them  up  he  should  be  guilty  of  a  grosa 
dereliction    of  his  duty   to  the  public 
Unless  he  had  felt  satisfied,  from  whaS 
came  out  on  the  first  trial,  that  the  pub- 
lications were  not  what  he  had  previously 
conceived  them  to  be,  and  that  hewaa 
mistaken  in  tbe  informations   which  he 
had  put   upon   the  record,    it  was  hia 
bounden  dutv  to  proceed  with  the  other 
two.    And  he  now  begged  to  say,  that 
notwithstanding  the  veraict  given  by  the 
jury — (he  was  always  sorry  to  say  any 
thing  of  verdicts  given  in  a  court  of  jus- 
tice J— -he  had  not  been  convinced,    but 
far  trom  it,  that  Mr.  Hone  was  not  guilty 
of  a   libel  in    tbe  second   publication, 
though  he  had  been  acquitted  on  the  first. 
Though  all  the  libels  were  of  the  same 
character,  they  were  on  difierent  parts  of 
the  service  of  the  Church  of  England, 
and  were  therefore  fit  subiects  of  distinct 
prosecutions.    His  mind  had  not  been  at 
all  convinced,  though  by  the  law  of  Eng- 
land the  jury  had  the  right, — and  God 
forbid  they  Mould  not  have  it, — of  de- 
ciding on  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the 
part^  accused  ;~yet  still  he  had  not  been 
convinced  that  the  publications  in  ques- 
tion were  not  what  they  had  been  charged 
to  be.    On  such  matters  every  man  was 
entitled  to  exercise  his  own  judgment. 
Had  he  felt  that  he  had  been  in  error 
when  he  first  proceeded  against  them-« 
had  the  first  trial  produced  this  convic- 
tion on  his  mind,  he  should  have  felt  it  his 
bounden  duty  to  stay  the  proceeding; 
but  in  the  aibsence  of  such  conviction, 
ought  he  to  have  abstained  from  proceed- 
ing with  tlie  second  prosecution,  because 
the  first  had  failed?   Was  such  the  prin- 
ciple on  which  the  administration  or  the 
justice  of  the  country  ought  to  rest?  If  it 
could  be  shown  by  the  noble  lord  that  he 
had  persevered  m  the  prosecution  from 
malice,  or  from  a  spirit  of  revenge,  then 
he  roi^ht  make  out  a  charge  against  him ; 
but  if  this  were  not  made  out  or  stated, 
he  would  say  that  his  conduct  had  not  been 
improper,  and  that  to  have  withdrawn  iron 
the  prosecution  of  two  of  the  parodies  after 
a  verdict  of  acquittal  had  been  pronounced 
on  the  first,  would  have  been  taken  for  n 
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confenion  on  his  part,  that  the  first  pro- 
ceedmg  had  been  wrong.  Would  it  have 
been  right  for  him  to  have  made  such  a 
confession,  when  he  had  no  reason  to  be- 
lieve or  to  imagine  that  such  was  indeed 
the  fact  ?  Whether  or  not  sudi  was  the 
opinion  of  other  persons,  was  quite  ano- 
ther question ;  but  with  the  impression  he 
had  had  on  his  mind,  it  was  his  bounden 
duty,  after  the  result  of  the  first  trial  was 
Isnown,  to  bring  the  second  publication 
under  the  consideration  of  a  jury.  To 
iiave  acted  otherwise,  he  conceived  then 
-—he  conceived  now,  and  he  thought  he 
should  ever  remain  in  the  same  mind, 
would  on  his  part  have  amounted  to  a 
dereliction  of  duty,  and  he  might  in  such 
a  case  have  been  justly  charged  with 
weakness,  and  unbecoming  apprehension 
for  the  issue,  if  he  had  not  taken  a  ver- 
dict on  each  of  the  publications. 

Sir  Samuel  RomiUy  said,  he  agreed  with 
every  syllable  of  the  address  as  far  as  he 
could  understand  it  from  hearing  it  read, 
and  declared  that  he  should  be  extremely 
sorry  to  say  any  thing  that  would  inter- 
rupt the  harmony  of  the  House.  There 
was  one  subject  which  should  cause  har- 
mony to  prevail  on  the  present  occasion, 
if  any  cause  could  have  that  effect.  If 
ever  there  was  an  event  of  distress  and 
calamity,  it  was  that  on  which  they  had 
now  to  offer  their  condolence  to  the 
throne,  the  loss  of  the  illustrious  Prin- 
cess who  had  engrossed  the  affections  and 
engaged  the  hopes  of  the  nation.  But  it 
was  the  privilege  of  members  to  introduce 
on  that  occasion  matters  which  had  hap- 
pened during  the  recess,  and  especially  if 
they  proceeded  from  measures  sanctioned 
by  themselves ;  therefore  the  noble  lord 
was  perfectly  in  order,  when  he  animad- 
verted on  the  late  trials,  -not  so  much  as 
insulated  events,  but  because  they  might 
be  considered  as  part  of  the  system  of 
government  now  exercised.  They  threw 
great  light  on  the  extraordinary  act  which 
deprived  us  of  the  more  valuable  part  of 
our  constitution.  Parliament  was  now 
called  together  under  a  public  calamity ; 
for  what  else  was  it  to  be  called  together 
under  the  suspension  of  the  best  parts  of 
the  constitution  ?  He  would  not  now  say 
any  thing  of  the  promise  of  the  immediate 
repeal  of  that  measure.  He  only  adverted 
to  occurrences  which  threw  light  on  the 
groxmds  on  which  the  suspension  was  pass- 
ed. There  was  no  irregularity  at  this  time 
in  referring  to  that  important  transaction 
of  the  last  session,  the  suspension  of  the 
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Habeas  Corpus.  On  that  measure  they  had 

Proceeded  m  some  measure  in  the  dark. 
*he  committees  of  that  House,  and  of  the 
other  House  (for  the  Lords'  report  had 
been  communicated  to  them)  had  given 
their  reason  why  they  could  not  then  dis- 
close all  the  lacts  on  which  they  had 
founded  their  judgment. — Some  of  the 
facts,  they  haa  said,  .would  compromise 
the  safety  of  individuals  who  had  commu- 
nicated them,  and  others  might  have  an 
undue  influence  on  judicial  proceedings 
which  were  in  progress.  But  events  had 
since  occurred  which  had  thrown  light 
upon  the  general  a&sertions  of  those  re- 
ports. He  alluded  to  the  proceedings  at 
Manchester,  at  Derby,  and  in  Scotland. 
All  the  evidence  in  all  the  transactions 
which  had  been  made  the  subject  of  judi- 
cial inquiry,  had  tended  to  destroy  the 
foundations  on  which  they  had  in  the  last 
session  proceeded.  Not  knowing  whether 
any  of  the  papers  connected  with  those 
transactions  would  be  laid  before  the 
House,  he  would  now  make  a  few  obser- 
vations on  them.  The  proceedings  at 
Manchester,  it  would  be  remembered,  oc- 
cupied a  large  portion  of  the  last  report 
of  the  secret  committees.  It  was  stated 
in  both  the  reports,  that  a  treasonable 
conspiracy  of  the  most  atrocious  kind  had 
existed  at  Manchester — that  it  had  been 
in  agitation  by  the  idle  and  disaffected  to 
attack  the  barracks  and  to  burn  the  ma- 
nufactories, solely  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
stroying the  means  of  work,  and  adding 
by  general  distress  to  the  numbers  of  those 
who  would  engage  in  desperate  plans.  In 
the  Lords'  report  the  phrase  was,  <<  to 
make  Manchester  a  Moscow."  It  was 
stated  in  those  reports,  that  some  of  the 
conspirators  were  in  custody,  and  he  had 
then  suggested  that  these  persons  should 
be  immediately  brought  to  trial.  How 
had  they  been  proceeded  against  ?  The 
causes  were  removed  by  certiorari  to  the 
court  of  King's-bench,  to  prevent  a  disclo- 
sure of  the  real  nature  of  the  charge 
against  them,  and  at  the  next  assizes  in 
Lancaster,  then  his  learned  friend  (Mr. 
Topping,  who  acted  for  the  attorney-ge" 
neral,  stated  that,  no  evidence  was  to  be 
produced  against  them.  Government 
knew  from  the  beginning  that  no  evi- 
dence could  be  brought  against  them  by 
which  they  could  be  convicted,  and  there- 
fore, turning  the  advantage  they  had 
gained  against  the  people,  for  it  was  so, 
to  their  own  account,  they  took  credit  for 
demency,  because  they  aid  not  produce 
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evidence  which  had   never  existed.    It 
Vas  declared  that  the  prosecutions  were 
discontinued,  because   every  thing   was 
tranquil,  and  the  ministers  were  willing 
to    snow    their   clemency.    But  was  it 
not   sufficiently  obvious,    that  this  cle- 
mency was  shown  because  there  was  not 
sufficient  evidence  to  convict  any  one  of 
them?    If  there  was  any  truth  in  the 
statements  of  the  report  as  to  the  atro- 
cious measures  of  destruction  which  these 
men   meditated,    were    they  persons  t« 
whom   clemency   ought  to  have    been 
shown  ?    What !  were  persons  guilty  of 
conspiring  to  burn  factories,  attack  bar- 
racks, and  create  a  revolution  to  be  dis- 
charged without  trial,  and  without  punish- 
ment ?    But  though  the  country  was  so 
tranquil  at  that  time  (it  was  in  September 
last),  that  it  was  deemed  unnecessary  to 
resort  to  the  ordinary  modes  of  legal  trial, 
and  the  alleged  offisnders  were  discharged, 
vet  those  against  whom  there  never  oad 
been  supposed  to  be  evidence  sufficient  to 
put  them  on  their  trials-»-those  whe  had 
Docn  arrested  under  the  suspension  of  the 
Habeas  Corpus,  were  kept  m  prison.    So 
that  those  against  whom  there  was  the 
strongest    case   were  discharged — those 
against  whom  there    was    the   weakest 
case,    were  kept   in  confinement.    The 
proceedings  in    Scotland  he  should  not 
now    enter    into,    as    they    would    be 
made  the  subject  of  a  separate  motion  by 
a  noble  lord  behind  him ;  but  he  should 
beg  the  House  to  bear  in  mind  how  much 
of  the  effect  which  had  been  produced  on 
the  House,  had  been  occasioned  by  an 
oath  which  the  lord  advocate  had  read  in 
his  place.   The  person  who  had  been  said 
to  have  administered  it,  had  been  pro- 
ceeded against  on  three  several  indict- 
ments, that  he  might  not  escape ;  yet  at 
last  he  had  been  acquitted.    He  would 
•ay  nothing  at  present  of  the  extraor- 
dinary,   unprecedented  —  unprecedented 
he  was  confident  in  England,  and  he  be- 
lieved even   in   Scotland— the  unprecc- 
dented  attempts  to  prevail  upon  another 
prisoner  to  give    evidence  against  the 
accused.    The  next  transactions  to  which 
he   would  request  their    attention  were 
those  at  Derby.    The  result  of  the  pro- 
ceedings there  he  should  not  call  in  ques- 
tion, neither  should  he  decide  that  the 
argument  maintained  with  such  extraor- 
dinary ability  by   the   counsel  for    the 
prisoner,  to  give  a  large  construction  to 
the  Riot  Act  of  Geo.  1,  was  erroneous. 
There  could  be  no  doubt  that  the  persons 
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who  suffered,  whether  guilty  of  treasiNi 
or  not,  were  guilt)/  of  a  capital  crime ; 
Brandreth  had  committed  a  murder,  and 
those  who  aided  and  abetted  it,  were  in 
law  equally  guilty. — But  the  proceedings 
on  that  trial,  more  than  any  other,  pro* 
nounced  a  full  condemnation  on  the  sua- 

gension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus.— In  the 
rst  place,  the  Habeas  Corpua  had  been 
suspended  five  months,  yet  it  did  not  pre- 
vent those  crimes.  It  was  evident,  too^ 
how  much  care  was  taken  on  those  trials 
to  conceal  the  truth.  No  evidence  of  any 
proceeding  prior  to  the  8th  of  June  was 
suffered  to  transpire ;  although  the  attor- 
ney-general, in  his  opening  speech  on 
those  trials,  had  said,  that  he  could  prove 
that  Brandreth  had  meetings  with  the  con- 
spirators previous  to  the  8th  of  June,  and 
it  was  his  duty  to  have  given  evidence 
respecting  them.  It  was  not  merely  the 
guilt  or  innocence  of  the  individuals 
accused  that  was  at  stake,  but  the  cha* 
racter  of  the  House,  and  the  credit  due 
to  the  government*  Yet  no  evidence 
respecting  those  previous  meetings  was 
given.  There  was  from  this  circumatance 
a  strong  presumption;  and  in  his  con- 
science he  believed,  from  the  information 
he  had  received,  that  the  whole  of  that 
insurrection  was  the  work  of  the  persona 
sent  by  the  governments— not  indeed  for 
the  specific  purpose  of  fomenting  disaffec- 
tion— but  as  emissaries  of  sedition  from 
clubs  that  had  never  existed.  The  crown 
lawyers,  in  making  out  their  case,  took 
care  that  it  should  not  be  ascertained  how 
far  this  information  was  correcL  The 
attorney-general  having  promised,  in 
opening  the  trial  a^inst  Brandreth,  that 
he  would  prove  his  having  been  present 
at  several  meetings  anterior  to  the  8th  of 
June,  was  calleu  on  by  the  counsel  for 
the  prisoners  to  produce  tliat  evidence* 
on  the  first,  on  the  second,  and  on  Uie 
third  trials,  yet  he  persc^vered  in  the 
course  which  he  had  first  adopted,  of 
leaving  all  the  previous  proceedings  in 
obscurity.  Here  too,  they  nad  a  specimen 
of  the  exercise  of  the  power  given  under 
the  Habeas  Corpus  suspension  act.  It 
had  been  urged  by  those  who  opposed  the 
suspension,  that  it  could  be  of  no  use  in 
cases  in  which  powerful  or  distinguished 
men    were   not  engaged    in  treasonable 

filots.  To  this  it  was  said,  that  the 
esders  might  be  seized  on  the  point  of 
the  breaking  out  of  insurrections,  and 
that  the  plan^  might  be  thus  broken  tip* 
Now  the  ministers  had  previous  infoma* 
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tion'  of  Brandreth*8  destgni,  yet  they  did 
not  seize  him.    He  was  suftered  to  go  on 
till  he  had  eifected  all  the  mischief  in  his 
power.    Thus,  upon  the  only  occasion  of 
the  kind,  the   only  use  proposed  to  be 
made  of  the  suspension  was  not  made  of 
it.    The  next  subject  to  which  he  would 
advert,  regarding  the  general  conduct  of 
administration  since  the  last  session,  was, 
the  prosecutions  carried  on  against  Mr. 
Hone,  to  which    his    noble  friend   had 
alluded.    He  did  this  the  more  willingly, 
as  they  made  part  of  a  connected  system, 
and  as  the  publications  which  they  were 
instituted  to  suppress,  composed  part  of 
the  evidence  on  which  the  liberties  of  the 
country   were   suspended.    The    House 
would  remember  the  use  which  had  been 
made  of  those  publication;    thd  House 
would  remember,  that  the  late  attorney- 
general  (sir  William  Garrow)^  had  stated 
in  that  House,  that  he  had  received  a  copy 
of  one  of  these  terrible  parodies.      He 
declared  that  it  was  monstrously  blasphe- 
mous ;  and  when  some  one  begged  him 
to  read  it,  he  replied  that  he  woiud  never 
consent  to  any  thing  so  horrible,  as  to 
read  in  the  House  of  Commons  such  a 
production,  but  that  he  would  seal  it  up 
and  lay  it  on  the  table,  that  any  member 
who  had  a  doubt  on  its  tendency,  or  might 
desire  to  satisfy  himself,  might  open  the 
seal  and  read  it.    Yet,  notwithstanding 
this  delicacy  and  regard  to  public  morals, 
liis  hon.  and  learned  friend  the  attorney- 
general  had  proceeded  in  his  endeavours 
to  protect  religion  and  morality,  by  mul- 
tiplying copies  of  these  parodies  by  thou- 
sands, and  scattering  tnem  in  profusion 
over  all  parts  of  the  country.     Before  he 
commenced  his  prosecution,  the  parodies 
complained  of  had  entirely  disappeared — 
they  had  been  suppressed  by  their  author, 
and  withdrawn  altogether  from  circulation. 
It  was  stated  by  a  witness  on  the  trial  of 
Mr.  Hone,  that  he  could  not  procure  a 
copy  by  the  most  diligent  search  ;  and  that 
a  guinea  was  offered  in  vain  for  a  work 
that  had  originally  been  published  at  two- 
pence.    These   parodies,  therefore,  had 
been  completely  withdrawn,  and  had  dis- 
appeared from    public  notice,  when  his 
hon.  and  learned  friend  thought  proper 
to  publish  a  new  edition  of  them ;  and 
what  was  stranger  still,  on  the  pretence  of 
preventing   their   publication.    He    had 
given  them  a  permanent  place  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  country,  he  had  made  them  a 
part  of  its  judicial  annals,  he  had  given 
occasion  to  collect. all  the  parodies  tliat 


had  been  published  in  former  ages,  to 
print  them  in  one  convenient  little  volume^ 
and  to  hand  them  down    to    posterity. 
And  why  was  this  done  ?— Why  were  the 
prosecutions  of  Mr.  Hone  persisted  in,  if, 
according  to  the  language  held  regarding 
the  prisoners  at  Lancaster,  the  evil  was 
stopped  in  November,  and  the  state  of  the 
country  had  become,  so  tranquil,  and  so 
satisfactory,  as  to  enable  administration  to 
exercise  with  safety  the  royal  clemency  ? 
His  hon.  and  learned  friend,  it  would  ap- 
pear from  this  proceeding,  took  credit  for 
clemency  when  he  could  not  get  a  convic- 
tion, and  when  he  could  get  a  conviction- 
was  willing  to  show  no  clemency.    He 
(sir  S.  Romilly)  did  not  mean  to  defehd 
the  publications  in  question;  they  were 
most  ofiensive  and  reprehensible,  though 
they  did  not  amount   to  blasphemy,  as 
they  had  been  said  to  do  elsewhere,  though 
not  in  the  prosecution.    They  were  com- 
posed for  a  political  object,  and  not  for 
the  purpose  of  attacking  religion ;    but 
whatever  was  their  object,  their  composi- 
tion was  most  offensive  and  indefensible. 
To  treat  with  levity  the  religion  of  the 
country,  to  hold  up  sacred  subjects  to 
ridicule  by  employing  their  language  to 
promote  political  objects,  and  to  inspnre 
the  minds  of  the  people  with  a  disrespect 
or  contempt  for  those  doctrines   which 
should  be  respected  for  their  importance 
to  public  morals  by  those  even  who  did 
not  believe  them,  was  conduct  that  de- 
served   the    highest  reprehension.     His 
hon.  and  learned  friend  could  not   feel 
greater  disapprobation  of  such    publica- 
tions than  he  himself,  but  he  still  could 
not  see  that  his  proceedings  were  justi- 
fiable.    He  (sir  Samuel)  was  willing  to 
believe  that  he  (the  attorney- general)  was 
not  stimulated  to  such   prosecuticms  by 
vindictive  motives,  but  he  could  scarcely 
otherwise  explain    his    conduct.    If  the 
prosecutions    were    not   vindictive,   why 
were  they  undertaken  ?  The  publications 
themselves  were  stopped  before  he  at- 
tempted to  suppress  them.    This  injudi- 
cious attempt  brought  them  again    into 
public  notice,  and  gave    them  infinitely 
greater  currency  than   they  could   have 
obtained  in  their  original  state,    with  a 
great  mass  of  concealed,  fcirgotten,  and 
unknown  parodies  attached  to  them.     He 
could  not  believe  that  his  hon.  and  learned 
friend  could  have  contemplated  this  con- 
sequence, and  yet  how  could  it  have  es-  * 
caped  him  i    Should  he  not  have  known, 
that  on  the  trial,  those  parodies  which 
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had  been  before  little  knofrot  or  alto- 
gether forgotten,  would  be  brought  for- 
Mrard    and    circulated    to   an    infinitely 

freater  extent  than  if  they  bad   never 
een  mixed   with  the  proceedings  of  a 
court  of  justice?    But,  notwithstanding 
this    natural   anticipation,  his  hon.  and 
learned  friend   had  proceeded  as  if  he 
could  not  give  them  currency  enough ;  and 
after  having  seen  the  effect  of  one  prosecu- 
tion  in  bringing    forward  long-forgotten 
parodies,  went  on  with  the  other  two,  as  if 
with  the  intention  of  procuring  an  acces- 
sion or  others.  Why  was  the  second  prose- 
cution   persisted    in    by   his    hon.    and 
learned  friend,  after  he  had  failed  in  ob- 
taining a  verdict  on  the  first  ?    Because, 
■aid  he,  the  second  parody  was  as  much 
a  libel  as  the  first,  and  his  relinquishing 
would  thus  have  been  a  dereliction  of  his 
public  duty.     But  was  it  the  duty  of  an 
attorney-general     to     prosecute    every 
thing  that  was  prosecutable  ?    If  this  was 
the  case,  he  was  imposing  upon  himself 
more  extensive  obligations  than  he  was 
probably  aware  of,  and  might  be  led  to 
carry  his  prosecutions  to  other  Quarters. 
If  this  was  the  case,  it  became  nis  hon. 
and    learned  friend  to   look  about  him. 
But,  instead  of  three  prosecutions,  would 
not  one  have  been  sufiicient;  and  should 
not  at  least  the  verdicts  given  in  the  two 
former  have  taught  him  what  was  to  be 
expected  on  the  third?  In  the  third,  how- 
ever, he  proceeded,  although  the  court 
of  King*s-bench,  in  a  trial  connected  with 
the  same  publication,  had  considered  it 
as   less  offensive   than  the   two  former 
publications,  because  the  A thanasian  creed 
was  not  held  in  such  high  respect  as  the 
Litany,  and  had  been  inducedjto  award  a 
less  severe  penalty,  because  the  defendant 
had  shown  himself  sensible  of  his  error, 
and  thrown  himself  on  the  tender  mercies 
of  the  attorney-general.     The  least  cri- 
minal of  the  parodies  was  the  last  prose- 
cuted, and  the  prosecution  was  persevered 
in  after  a  double  failing,  accoraing  to  the 
explanation  of  his  hon.  and  learned  friend 
himself,  because  he  thought  it  would  have 
manifested  weakness  in  him  to  have  re- 
linquished it.      He  meant  nothing  per- 
sonal to  the  attorney-general.     He  was 
an  agent  of  government,  and  doubtless 
acted  on  their  views  and  by  their  insti- 
gation in  bringing  on  the  third  trial.     He 
was  unwilling   to  believe  that  govera- 
ment  themselves  acted  on  any  vindictive 
principlesi  but  they  must  have  bad  some 
reason  for  such  extraordinary  conduct. 


In  searching  after  this  reaaon,  he  was  led 
to  the  discovery  of  an  object,  in  which 
he  hoped  they  were  for  ever  defeated* 
He  believed  in  his  conscience  that  mi* 
nisters,  by  urging  these  prosecutions  in 
the  face  of  repeated  failures,,  wished  to 
bring  the  trial  by  jur}r,  that  great  safi^- 
guard  of  our  rights,  into  discredit  and 
contempt,  that  they  might,  by  the  asaia* 
tance  of  a  religious  cry,  be  enabled,  with 
less  opposition,  to  lay  restraints  upon  the 
press.    He  could  not  forget  that  m  those 
vehicles  of  public  opinion  under  the  con- 
trol of  government,  such  a  project  was 
broached,  and  he  was  convinced  that  the 
destruction  of  that  confidence  generally 
reposed  in  juries  was  a  preparatory  part 
of  the  plan.    If  this  was  their  object  it 
!  was  happily  defeated  bv  the  firmness  of 
the  iurier ,  combined  with  the  good  sense^ 
;  public  spirit,  and  active  vigilance  of  the 
I  country.    The  trial  by  ywy  was  one  of 
the  great  bulwarks  of  our  riebts,  and  he 
could  scarcely  have  believed  it  possible 
that  any  ministers  could  have  entertained 
the  idea  or  the  wish  to  bring  it  into  dia« 
credit  with  the  nation,  unlesis  he  had  re- 
membered other  transactions  and  attempta 
which  seemed  consistent  with  such  an  ob- 
ject.    He  could  not  have  attributed  to 
them  such  a  design,  if  he  did  not  know 
that  the  ministers  composed  the  same  go- 
vernment  that  issued  directions  to  the 
magistrates  how  they  were  to  act  in  the 
discharge  of  the  duty  which  the  consti- 
tution assigned  them,  and  promulgated 
laws  never  before  understood,  on  the  au- 
thority of  the  legal  advisers  of  the  crown; 
if  he  did  not  know  that  they  were  the 
same  administration  that  suspended  the 
Habeas  Corpus  in  time  of  peace;   if  he 
did  not  know  that  they  were  the  same  ad- 
ministration that  presumed  to  say  that 
the  names  of  those  imprisoned  under  it 
were  not  to  be  revealed,  and  that  the 
royal  prerogative  should  be  interposed, 
contrary  to  law,  between  them  and  the 
visiting  magistrates,  thus  defeating  an  act 
of  parliament ;  if  he  did  not  know  that 
they   were  the  same  government  who» 
after  confining  men  for  several  months  in 
prison  without  a  charge,  dismissed  them 
without  a  trial,  re<|utring  them  first  to 
give  security  for  their  conduct,  and  when 
tbev  refused  such  security,  allowing  than 
to  depart  without  it ;  trusting  to  a  bill 
of  indemnity    to  cover    their    conduct, 
which  bill  of  indemnity  he  would  oppose, 
whatever  hopes  ihejf  had  of  obtainins  iC 
He  could  noti  inmei  forget  that  they 
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were  the  same  goyernment  who,  conscious 
that  they  had  exposed  themselves  to  be 
called  to  a  severe  account  by  the  coun- 
try! had  endeavoured  to  excuse  their  own 
acts  by  requiring  these  prisoners  to  con- 
fess that  they  had  done  wrong,  by  giving 
security  for  the  peace.  If  their  object,  in 
the  repeated  prosecutions  of  Mr.  Hone, 
was  what  he  had  stated,  and  what  the 
whole  tenour  of  their  conduct  justified 
him  in  believing,  he  was  happy  to  see 
that  they  were  defeated  by  the  good 
sense  and  public  principles  of  the  people. 
If  such  plans  had  been  ever  formed,  they 
had  now  proved  abortive,  and  the  religi- 
ous cry  by  which  they  had  got  into  office 
tiad  not,  on  this  occasion,  turned  to  their 
advantage.  He  had  thought  it  incumbent 
upon  him  to  take  the  earliest  opportunity 
of  calling  the  attention  of  the  House  to 
the  subjects  to  which  he  had  shortly  ad- 
verted, and  he  would  have  reckoned  si- 
lence on  the  present  occasion,  the  greatest 
dereliction  of  his  public  duty. 

The  SolicUor  Generals  on  an  occasion 
when,  according  to  the  noble  lord  and 
the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman,  unani- 
mity was  so  very  desirable  as  it  was  on 
this,  he  was  surprised  that  such  speeches 
ahould  be  made  as  had  just  been  heard, 
and  that  this  should  be  stated  to  be  the 
only  opportunity  that  would  offer  for  dis- 
cussing those  topics  which  they  had 
touched  upon,  when  already  a  notice 
was  on  their  table  which  would  bring 
them  regularly  before  the  House,  and 
when  neither  the  Speech  of  the  Prince 
Regent  nor  the  speeches  of  the  mover 
and  seconder  of  the  Address  could  have 
led  any  one  to  anticipate  Kuch  a  debate. 
The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  had  as- 
serted facts  to  have  transpired  since  the 
separation  of  parliament,  which  had  proved 
that  there  were  not  good  grounds  for  the 
auspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  act. 
His  statement  oF  the  proceedings  which 
had  taken  place  at  Manchester  (his  hon. 
and  learned  friend  must  excuse  him)  was 
not  fair.  He  had  assumed  that  the  per- 
aons  lately  discharged  on  their  recogni- 
sances, were  the  identical  persons  whom 
the  reports  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament 
last  session  charged  with  being  engaged 
in  a  conspiracy  to  bum  Manchester.  He 
had  thought  proper  to  confound  those 
persons  who  had  been  brought  up  to  be 
tried  for  misdemeanors  with  those  who 
were  accused  of  high  treason.  He  must 
know  that  those  who  had  been  arraigned, 
aad  against  whom  no  evidence  bad  been 


offered,  were  only  those  who  had  been 
called  <<  the  Blanketecrs.*'    They,  though 
a  bill  had  been  found  against  them  by  the 
grand  jury,  had  been  dismissed,  as  the  re- 
stored tranquillity  of  the  country  made  it 
unnecessary  to  punish  them,  as  it  was  be- 
lieved that  they  were  weak  Instrumenta 
in  the  hands  of  others,  and  as  the  im- 
prisonment they  had  already  suffered,  and 
the  contrition  they  manifested  for  their 
past  conduct,    made    it    probable    that 
enough  had  been  done,   and  that  they 
might  be  safely  restored  to  society.    The 
next  point  to  which  his  hon.  and  learned 
friend  adverted,  was,  the  trials  at  Derby* 
It  was  with  surprise  he  had  listened  to 
any  attempt  to  cavil  at  those  proceed- 
ings.   From  the  part  that  he  had  taken 
in  those  prosecutions,  it  was  with  reluc- 
tance that  he  alluded  to  them ;  but  thus 
far  he  would  assert  with  confidence,  that 
no  man  who  had  attended  to  those  pro- 
secutions,— to  the  manner  in   which  in 
every  part  they  were  conducted,  but  was 
convinced  that  a  more  satisfactory  judi- 
cial investigation  never  took  place.     He 
denied    that    the    attorney-generd   had 
stated  in  the  first  trial  that  he  was  in  pos- 
session of  proofs  of  meetings  having  taken 
place,  at  which  Brandreth  was  present, 
anterior  to  the  8th  of  June.     The  attor- 
ney-general   had   argued    in   his    open- 
ing,   as  he    (the   solicitor- general)   had 
done    in  the  reply,    that   from  the  si- 
tuation in   which  Brandreth  was  found 
on  the  8th  of  June,  it  was  evident  that 
prior  meetings   must  have  taken   place, 
it  was  contended  that  the   conspiracy 
could  not  have  originated  on  that  day  in 
the  public-house  at  Pentridge,  but  that 
previous  arrangements   must   have  been 
made  to  farther  a  treasonable  plan,  long 
before  concerted,  and  laboured  towards 
maturity,  till  at  length  the  conspirators 
believed  themselves  capable  of  carrying 
it  into  effect.    If  previous  meetings  could 
be  shown  to  have  taken  place,  at  which 
the  agents  of  government  were  present* 
exciting  the  conspirators    to   rebellion, 
why  had  not  this  been  shown  by  the  pri- 
soners and  their  learned  counsel  i    Was 
it  to  be  contended,  because  sufficient  evi- 
dence was  procured  to  satisfy  a  jury  that 
high  treason  had  been  committed  that 
the  prosecutor  was  bound  to  prove  in 
evidence  all  that  had  passed  among  tho 
parties  before  the  crime  was  committed  ? 
if  this  were  admitted,  to  this  extent  must 
the  argument  go,  that  conviction  should 
not  take  place  on  satisfactory  evidence  ol 
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treason  eommittedy  because  other  eyi- 
dence  whidi  the  prosecutor  might  be 
able,  or  might  not  be  able  to  produce, 
was  not  ^iven  to  show  what  the  conspira- 
tors had  mtended  before. — He  next  came 
to  the  prosecutions  for  libel,  to  which  his 
hon.  and  learned  friend  had  so  pointedly 
adverted.    The  noble  lord  and  his  hon. 
and  learned  friend  had  both  admitted  that 
these  pubUcations    were  improper,  but 
that  they  ought  not  to  have  been  prose- 
cuted because,  forsooth,  the  very  prose- 
cution had  the  effect   of  giving   them 
greater  publicity.    If  that  Objection  was 
to  be  allowed  any  force,  the  more  atroci- 
ous a  libel  was,  the  more  pernicious  to 
the  public  morals^  the  more  dangerous 
to  the  public  peace,  the  more   reason 
there  would  be  not  to  prosecute  inasmuch 
as  the  prosecution  of  the  ofience  was 
certain  to  extend  the  circulation.    **  But 
then,''  said  the  noble  lord,  "  inasmuch  as 
you  persevered  in  the  successive  trials 
against  Mr.  Hone,  you  evidenced  an  in- 
tention to  appeal  from  the  verdict  of  one 
jury  to  that  of  another."     There  might 
be  some  foundation  for  that  charge,  if 
the  successive  trials  had  reference  to  iden* 
tical  libels,  but  that  was  not  the  case. 
They  constituted  different  offences.    If  a 
man  committed  three  different  murders 
on  the  same  night  in  the  same  house, 
would  the  acquittal  on  one  murder  con- 
stitute an  argument  against  future  prose- 
cutions on  the  other  indictments  ?     That 
difierence  existed    in  the  case  of  Mr. 
Hone :  the  offences  were  to  be  proved  by 
distinct  evidence.    He  was  prepared  to 
assert,  that  if  a  man  sold  three  iibels  in 
the  same  shop,  he  might  be  prosecuted 
on  an  indictment  which  comprehended 
all   the    libellous    publications.    Yet* if 
aoch  a  course  had  been  pursued  by  the 
'  attorney-general,  it  woula  no  doubt  have 
been  considered  as  extremely  severe,  and 
calculated  to  embarrass  and  confuse  the 
defence  of  the  accused.     But  what  said 
his  hon.  and  learned  friend  ?     He  met 
the  objection  of  the  noble  lord ;  he  as- 
serted that  the  second  libel  for  which 
Mr.  Hone  was  arraigned  was  much  more 
imnroper  than  the  first ;  he  said  that  if  he 
had  to  prosecute  he  would  have  selected 
the  second  publication  as  the  one  on 
which  he  would  have  proceeded.    This 
view  of  the  case  might  attach  want  of 
management  to  the  attomey*general-^It 


noble  lord,  that  the  same  ofience  was,  aA> 
ter  one  acquittal,  a^ain  pertmaciously 
subjected  to  the  decision  of  another  jury. 
The  third  publication  had  been  admitted 
by  the  gentlemen  opposite  to  be  also  im- 
proper :  it  constituted,  in  the  opinion  of 
nis  non.  and  learned  friend,  only  a  lesser 
offence ;  that,  howeveri  was  only  his  opi* 
nion. 

Sir  S*  RomiOy  said,  it  was  the  opinion 
of  the  court  of  King's-bench. 

The   Soliciior  General  observed,  that 
still  it  was  an  offence,  and  the  court  had 
visited  it  with  punishment  in  the  person 
of  the  printer.    Ex  concessis  he  had  a 
right  to  assume  that  his  hon.  and  learned 
friend  would  have  tried  Mr.  Hone  on  the 
second  publication.   The  objection  there- 
fore   of  their  being    identical   publica- 
tions altogether  failed,  and  the  prosecu- 
tors of  ttie  crown  were  bound  in  duty  to 
submit  each  of  the  indictments  to  the 
verdict  of  a  jury.    On  those  verdicts  it 
did  not  become  him  to  ofier  ariy  observa- 
tions—they were  not  called  for  by  the 
present  discussion.    It  had  been  stated 
that  the  accused  himself  had  suppressed 
these  publications  before  the  prosecutions 
were  instituted  against  him ;  and  thence 
it  was  contended,  that  the  attorney  gene* 
ral  should    not    have  proceeded.    This 
would  be  a  weak  argument  for  abstain* 
ing  from  prosecution,  even  on  the  suppo- 
sion  that  the  suppression  was  complete ; 
but  here  there  was  no  such  thing.    Did 
not  his  hon.  and  learned  friend  know  that 
the  libels  had  been  circulated  through  the 
whole  country,  that  they  were  repuUished 
in  many  places,  and  that  almost  imme* 
diately  before  Carlisle  had  been  punished 
for  having  printed  what  this  defendant 
composed.    .  Various    prosecutions    had 
been  instituted.    The  libels  were  spread- 
ing in  every  direction,  and  therefore  he 
(the  solicitor-general)  could  not  allow  to 
go  out  to  the  public  uncontradicted,  that 
they  had  been  completely  suppressed  by 
the  voluntary  exertion  of  tneir  author. 
He  really  could  not  discover  on  what 
ground  the  noble  lord  and  his  hon.  and 
learned  friend  could  condemn  the  libels 
without  approving  of  their  prosecution. 
They  were  admitted  on  all  hands  to  be 
wicked,    reprehensible,    and    dangerous 
publications;    and   the    officers    of  the 
crown  would  have  abandoned  their  duty, 
if  they  had  not  endeavoured  to  stop  their 


might  impute  to  him  the  error  of  selecting  j  circulation,  and  to  prevent  the  repetition 
his  weakest  case  for  his  first  effort,  but  it  of  similar  offences,  by  bringing  their  au* 
decidedly  disproved  the  assertion  of  the    thor  to  justice,  and  aJthougn  it  might  not 
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be  practicable  to  administer  the  remedy 
without  givinff  to  the  libels  themselves  a 
greater  publicity,  it  was  by  no  means  f o 
be  contended  that  on  that  account  the 
remedy  ought  not  to  be  applied.  No 
just  ground  of  censure  had  been  alleged 
affainst  the  conduct  of  his  hon.  and  learn- 
ed friend,  the  attomey-genenJi  and  he 
therefore  could  not  see  the  necessity  of 
the  observations  in  which  his  hon.  and 
learned  friend,  preceded  by  the  noble 
lord,  had  indulged. 

The  Lord  Advocate  of  Scotland  said  :— 
I  beg  leave,  on  the  present  occasion,  to 
make  a  few  observations,  having  been 

{>articu]arl^  alluded  to  by  my  hon.  and 
earned  friend  opposite.  I  do  not  now 
mean  to  go  into  a  review  of  the  circum* 
stances  connected  with  the  subject  which 
he  has  introduced  to  the  House;  but, 
when  the  motion  of  which  a  noble  lord 
has  given  notice  is  brought  forward,  I 
shsU  be  prepared  to  show,  that  the  charges 
insinuated  by  my  hon.  and  learned  friend 
are  wholly  unfounded.  I  will  show,  that 
the  imputation  of  ignorance,  in  drawing  up 
the  indictment,  is  completely  fallacious ; 
and,  from  the  issue  of  the  trial-^from  die 
address  of  the  judge  to  the  prisoner,  on 
his  being  dismissed  from  the  bar,  when 
the  jury  had  returned  a  verdict,  well 
known  in  the  law  of  Scotland,  as  distin- 

fuished  from  a  verdict  of  *'  not  guilty" — 
mean  a  verdict  of  *'  not  proven'* — I  will 
substantiate  the  fact,  that  the  oath  to 
which  I  referred  was  taken  by  certain 
persons  engaged  in  a  traitorous  conspiracy 
at  €rIa8gow.  With  respect  to  anotner  al- 
legation, of  far  more  importance,  namely, 
that  I  acted  corruptly,  or  that  I  suffered 
corrupt  practices  to  be  resorted  to,  for  the 
purpose  of  influencing  evidence,  instead 
of  the  statement  of  my  hon.  and  learned 
friend  being  correct,  I  shall  be  able  to 

Eroye,  that,  so  far  from  any  thing  corrupt 
aving  been  done  by  me,  or  any  other  ser- 
vant of  the  crown,  on  the  occasion  advert- 
ed to,  we,  in  fact,  did  nothing,  but  what 
we  could  not  have  omitted  doing,  without 
being  guilty  of  a  gross  dereliction  of  duty. 
Lord  ArchihdSd  Hamilton  said,  that 
notwithstanding  the  con6dent  tone  in 
which  the  learned  lord  had  spoken,  he  was 
prepared  to  bring  before  the  House  such, 
a  case  as  would  justify  the  strong  epitheU 
which  had  been  applied  to  the  transac- 
tions in  Scotland.  '  The  learned  lord  said, 
be  would  be  able  to  substantiate  what  he 
had  last  year  stated  to  the  House  respect- 
ing the  conspiracies  and  the  oath.    He< 


well  remembered  that  the  statement  of 
the  learned  lord  was,  that  many  hundred 
individuals  in  the  city  of  Glassow  and  its  ^ 
neighbourhood  were  involved  in  those  cri- 
minal proceedings.*  If  this  were  true, 
how  did  it  happen  that  the  learned  lord 
and  all  his  colleagues  had  only  brought 
forward  one  trial ;  a  trial  indeed  in  which 
two  persons  were  involved,  but  still  only 
one  trial  ?  On  the  present  occasion,  he 
would  not  anticipate  the  discussion  in  de« 
tail  of  those  proceedings,  for  the  exami- 
nation of  which  a  particular  day  was  now 
fixed ;  but  he  would  just  tell  the  learned 
lord,  that  he  was  not  the  Only  peraon  who 
was  deeply  implicated  in  those  proceed- 
ings. The  system  on  which  they  had 
been  carried  on  was  most  disgraceful  to 
the  country ;  for  it  was  a  system  of  unjust 
accusation,  of  absurdity,  and  of  inconsis- 
tency  with  the  professions  of  the  very  men 
who  acted  upon  it*  As  to  the  Address 
itself,  he  did  not  see  any  particular  reason 
to  oppose  it. 

Lord  Folkestone  said  :— Unwilling  as  I 
am,  at  all  times,  to  offer  myself  to  the  no- 
tice of  the  House,  and  feeling  that  unwil* 
lingness,  in  a  peculiar  degree  at  present, 
when  symptoms  of  weariness  begin  to  be 
manifested  at  the  protraction  of  the  de- 
bate ;  yet  I  think  it  my  duty,  reprobating, 
as  I  do,  the  conduct  of  his  majesty's  mw 
nisters  during  the  recess,  not  to  be  per- 
fectly silent  on'  this  occasion.  With  re- 
spect to  the  tri^,  noticed  by  those  who 
preceded  me,  I  shall  say  very  little.  Of 
those  which  took  place  in  Scotland  I  shall 
say  nothing  whatever.  But,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  other  trials,  I  shall  merely 
say,  that  if  any  person  who  heard  the 
statement  of  my  hon.  and  learned  friend, 
and  the  answer  attempted  to  be  given  to 
it,  did  not  feel  convinced  that  the  facts 
adduced  by  him  stood  uncontradicted,  I 
think  he  must  either  not  have  attended  to^ 
that  statement,  or  his  mind  must  be  wil- 
fully opposed  to  conviction.  The  hon.^ 
and  learned  gentleman  opposite  met  the 
statement  of  my  hon.  and  learned  friend, 
with  respect  to  the  trials  at  Manchester^ 
by  saying,  that  the  persons  set  at  liberty 
were  not  those  who  had  been  taken  up  on 
the  charge  of  conspiring  to  burn  that 
town,  my  hon.  and  learned  friend  be- 
lieves, and  I  also  believe,  that  they  were 
the  identical  persons.  On  what  authority 
have  we  come  to  that  conclusion  ?  On 
the  authority  of  the  Report  of  the  Select 
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of  thifl  House ;  which  report  stated,  that 
acme  of  the  persons  implicated  in  the  plot 


there  adverted  to,  had  been  apprehended 
— 4U&d  these,  I  believe,  were  the  persons 
finally  liberated.  With  respect  to  the 
trials  at  Derby,  1  deny  the  justice  of  the 
doctrine  laid  down  by  the  hon.  and  learn- 
ed ffentleman.  He  says—**  We  conceive 
we  did  enough,  when  we  brought  evidence 
forward  to  convict  these  conspirators— we 
had  no  right  to  do  more— we  were  not 
called  on  to  adduce  any  thing  that  might 
lay  open  the  real  system,  which,  on  that 
occasion,  had  been  acted  on — with  refer- 
ence to  that,  the  public  ought  to  be  left 
in  the  dark.*'  Now,  Sir,  I  verily  believe, 
that  the  crime  for  which  these  unfortunate 
men  suffered  was  as  much  the  production 
of  Mr.  Oliver— was  as  much  the  effect  of 
the  measures  taken  by  his  majesty's  mi- 
nisters—as any  other  transaction  in  which 
Mr.  Oliver  had  taken  a  part.  I  believe  it 
was  the  work  of  Mr.  Oliver^the  agent  of 
lord  Sidmouth,  the  instrument  of  minis- 
ters; and,  if  it  was  so,  I  do  not  envy  them 
the  triumph  which  seems  to  fill  thero  with 
so  much  pride,  of  having  convicted  and 
executed  those  three  miserable  individuals. 
With  respect  to  the  trials  of  Mr.  Hone, 
no  man  could  read  them  without  clearly 
seeing,  that  either  the  government  were 
influenced  by  that  spirit  of  persecution, 
the  existence  of  which  his  majesty's  attor- 
ney-general denied,  or  else  that  they  were 
quite  incapable  of  properly  carrying  on 
proceedings  of  that  nature.  But  what  I 
most  object  to  in  these  trials  is,  the  degra- 
dation to  which  they  tended  to  bring  our 
courts  of  justice,  aad  those  to  whom  the 
administration  of  our  laws  is  confided. 
Could  any  man,  who  wished  to  uphold  the 
dignity  of  our  courts  of  justice— who  was 
desirous  of  suoporttng  the  honour  and  re- 
spectability or  the  expounders  of  the  law 
*-read  those  trials,  and  not  feel,  that  the 
whole  proceeding  was  calculated  infinitely 
more  to  lower  and  degrade  the  dignity  of 
oar  courts,  and  to  hold  up  to  contempt 
those  who  presided  and  tho«e  who  prac- 
tiaedy  than  the  obnoxious  publications 
were  suited  to  throw  ridicule  on  religion, 
or  to  produce  impiety  ?  I  believe  minis- 
ters, in  following  the  business  up,  had  two 
distinct  objecu  m  view;  first,  the  perse- 
cation  of  Mr.  Hone,  whose  conviction 
would,  in  some  degree,  bear  out  the  asser- 
tion nude  during  the  last  session,  that  the 
country  teemed  with  blasphemous  publi- 
cations; and  nexti  lo  ground  some  met* 


sure  on  the  procee£ngs,  for  the  porpoae 
of  Impairing  the  trial  by  jury.  This  im 
my  conscientious  opinion ;  and  I  am  sure 
I  am  not  singular  in  maintaining  it.  But 
this  was  not  the  only  step  taken  by  minis- 
ters during  the  recess,  that  went  to  lower, 
in  the  eyes  of  the  people,  that  which 
should  always  be  viewed  with  respect  and 
veneration  and  confidence — the  adminia- 
t ration  of  the  law.  The  scene  which  og« 
curred  in  the  court  of  King's-bench,  two 
or  three  days  ago,  sufficiently  »howg  this» 
But  of  that  I  shall  say  nothing ;  because 
it  will,  perhaps,  come  regularly  under  the 
consideration  of  the  House 

1  shall  now  allude  to  another  transac* 
tion,  in  which  I  am  more  immediately  con- 
cerned.  I  mean  the  case  of  th^  persona 
confined  under  the  law  for  the  susipenston 
of  the  Habeas  Corpus  act— persons  placed 
in  solitary  confinement,  by  order  of  his 
majesty's  government,  in  direct  opposition 
to  the  opinion  of  a  court  of  justice.  Mi« 
nistera  may  say,  that  that  court  of  justice 
is  mistaken.  But  still  it  is  a  court  of  law, 
and  ought  to  be  held  up  to  the  respect» 
not  to  the  contempt,  of  the  people.  I 
speak  of  the  court  of  quarter  sessions* 

Now,  Sir,  to  come  to  the  Address.  I 
cannot  entirely  agree  to  the  sentiments 
contained  in  it.  There  is  one  part  of  it, 
which  con  tains  an  expression  of  the  appro- 
bation of  the  House  of  the  measures  of 
his  majesty's  government,  and  attributes 
the  present  improved  state  of  the  public 
feeling  to  their  conduct.  [Cries  of  "  No, 
no  !"3  It  so  struck  me,  when  it  was 
read;  and  most  indubitably,  I  do  not 
agree  in  such  a  sentiment.  [Cri^  of 
**  No,  no  !'*]  I  understand  there  is  no 
such  thing  in  the  address,  and  therefore  I 
shall  pursue  that  subject  no  fi\fther.  There 
is,  however,  a  promise  in  the  Address,  to 
agree  in  all  that  has  been  done  with  re- 
spect to  Spain  and  Portugal ;  which  I  am 
by  no  means  prepared  to  do.  But,  at  a 
future  day,  I  probably  shall  have  an  op- 
portunity of  stating  my  opinion  on  that 
subject,  and  I  shall  now  say  nothing  re- 
specting it.  But,  Sir,  what  I  decidedly  find 
fault  with  in  this  address  is,  the  absence 
of  a  suitable  expression  of  feeling— of 
such  feeling  as  best  becomes  an  English 
House  of  Commons,  at  a  time  when  all 
our  liberties  are  lying  prostrate  at  the  feet 
of  ministers,  when  our  freedom  may  bo 
assailed  by  a  secretary  of  state  in  a  manner 
unprecedented  at  any  former  period  of 
our  history  I  Another  thing  which  I  ob- 
ject to  in  the  address  is  its  flatneas^ita 
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wanl  of  point— its  not  bearing  on  speci- 
fic objects^  but  dealing  entirely  on  gene- 
ittlities.  The  hon.  gentleman  who  se- 
conded it  says,  **  there  is  nothing  in  the 
address  that  can  be  objected  to,  and 
therefore  I  recommend  it  to  the  House." 
This  is  not  the  way  in  which  addresses 
were  formerly  Toted.  The  Speech  from 
the  throne. ought  to  be  a  sort  of  exposi- 
tion  of  the  state  of  the  country^  wito  re- 
ference to  its  foreign  and  domestic  rela- 
tions. But  lately  a  practice  has  prevailed, 
of  making  those  speeches  of  a  very  flimsy 
texture.  To  use  a  common  phrase,  they 
are  drawn  up  in  a  very'^'wishy  washy" 
manner*  This  is  done,  in  order  to  leaw 
the  House  as  little  matter  for  discussion 
as  possible.  I  complain  of  this  systeto, 
and  refer  to  the  practice  which  prevailed 
in  the  time  of  king  William,  which  has 
always  been  placed  amongst  the  best  pe- 
riods of  our  constitutional  history.  If  we 
look  at  the  Journals  we  shall  find,  that 
when  a  speech  was  delivered  from  the 
throne,  an  answer  was  not  returned  on 
that  day,  but  two  or  three  days  were  suf- 
fered to  elapse,  during  which  the  Speech 
was  considered,  and  then  an  answer  was 
given.  There  was  a  great  deal  of  s^ise  in 
this.  For,  as  a  speech  from  the  thrpne 
contained  a  statement  of  the  situation  of 
the  country,  gentlemen  could  not  be  ex- 
pected to  make  up  their  minds  in  a  mo- 
ment, on  so  comprehensive  a  subject ;  and, 
therefore,  time  for  consideration  was  re- 
auired  and  was  conceded.  It  is  curious 
for  the  House  to  observe,  how,  by  de- 
grees, this  useful  practice  has  been  eaten 
out  by  the  ministers  of  the  crown ;  so  that 
we  are  at  this  day  called  on  to  give  our 
assent  to  an  address,  the  echo  of  a  speech 
which  we  have  only  heard  read  once. 
Before  .this  practice  was  adopted,  it  was 
usual  within  his  recollection  for  the  Lords 
to  meet  at  the  treasury,  and  the  Commons 
to  assemble  at  the  Cock-pit,  where  thoy 
heard  the  Speech  read,  which  was  intended 
to  be  delivered  from  the  throws;  and  thus 
they  came  to  the  dkcussion,  }i^  some  de^ 
gree  prepared  to  ofkr  their  opinions.  I 
recollect  before  I  came  into  parliament,  it 
was  the  practice  to  have  the  Speech  in- 
tended to  be  delivered  firom  the  throne, 
printed  and  distributed  the  dav  before  it 
was  to  be  pronbunced ;  by  which  means 
gentlemen  had  some  opportunity  given 
them  of  analyzing  its  contents.  But  now 
we  are  called  on  to  decide,  without  having 
any  opportunity  of  considering  the  Speech 
or  Address ;  and  the  apology  always  is, 
(VOL.  XXXVII.) 


<*  O !  it  contains  nothing;  it  pledges yofi 
to  nothing;  and,  therefore, you  may  agree 
to  it.'* 

With  respect  to  the  lamentable  event, 
which  the  whole  country  deplores,  I  can- 
not avoid  expressing  my  surprise,  that  the 
same  course  was  not  adopteo,  as  was  pur« 
sued  on  the  death  of  the  late  duke  of 
Gloucester.  On  that  occasion,  a  separate 
address  of  condolence  was  voted— 'it  was 
not  introduced  amongst  other  matters-— it* 
stood  alone,  as  it  ought  to  stand— which, 
I  think,  was  a  much  more  respectful  mode 
of  proceeding  than  that  viiiich  had  now  been 
proposed.  I  complain  of  the  Address, 
Sir,  because,  as  I  said  before,  it  contains 
nothing  specific  with  reference  to  the 
stalo  of  the  country-— because  it  does  not 
notice  the  situation  in  which  we  are  placed, 
with  our  liberties  lying  prostrate  before 
his  majesty's  ministers.  There  are  many 
points  wholly  overlooked,  which  appear 
to  me  to  be  of  the  greatest  importance. 
The  expiration  of  the  Bank  Restriction 
aet—if  indeed  it  be  allowed  to  take  place 
—is  by  no  means  a  light  matter.  The 
war  in  India,  which  is  not  mentioned, 
cannot  surely  be  considered  as  a  matter 
of  trifling  impcMrtance.  There  is  alsft 
another  act,  wnich  is  almost  as  disgrace- 
ful, though  certainly  not  so  oppressive  a» 
the  Habeas  Corpus  Suspension  fict, 
which  will  expire  this  session,  and  which' 
I  hope  will  never  be  renewed.  I  advert 
to  the  Alien  acC  This  also  was  unnoticed.' 
Now,  Sir,  with  respect  to  the  late  princess 
Charlotte,  I  could  wish  that  a  more  specific 
mention  ^uld  be  made.  I  could  wish 
our  grief  for  the  irreparable  loss  whidi' 
the  country  has  sustained  to  be  more 
decidedly  marked.  I  am  the  more  anxi- 
ous to  state  my  feelings  on  tliis  subject, 
because  I  was,  m  some  degree,  the  means* 
of  laying  before  parliament,  matters  con- 
nected' with  a  brandi  of  the  House  of 
Brunswick  —  which  occasioned  a  right 
hon.  gentleman,  whom  I  did  not  see  be- 
fone,  but  who  has  just  now  taken  his  seat, 
(Mr.  Canning, )  to  declare,  that  I  was  an' 
anmny  to  the  House  of  Brunswick.*  I 
never  was  an  enemy  to  that  House— and, 
therefore,  I  wish  to  state  my  unfeigned 
flBelings  of  regret  at  the  deplorable  event 
which  has  fll£d  the  country  with  grief— 
which  has  fallen  with  dreadful  violence  on- 
the  House  of  Brunswidc*.* which. has  de- 
prived it  of  its  greatest  ornament.  I  am 
the  more  desirous  to  call  the  attention  of 
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the  House  to  thii  pointy  because  the  sor« 
row  which  has  been  manifested  by  all 
classes  of  the  community,  does  away  with 
the  idea  of  that  disaffection,  which  was 
said  to  exist  in  e^eiy  part  of  the  country. 
I  am  sure,  Sir,  if  the  last  and  greatest 
plague  of  Egypt  had  fallen  on  this  coun- 
try—>if,  on  the  breaking  of  the  morning, 
we  found  one  dead  in  every  house— the 
sorrow  of  the  people  could  not  have  been 
more  poignant,  or  more  ffenerally  ez« 
pressed.  The  ffrief  occasioned  by  Uiis 
aad  event  has  been  universal:  and  the 
people,  in  their  addresses  to  the  throne, 
oave  stated  their  reason  for  feeling  so 
acutely  on  the  occasion.  They  lamented 
the  lostf  of  that  bright  promise  of  a  vir- 
tuous and  beneficent  sovereign,  which 
they  had  so  long  contemplated  with  feel- 
ings of  delight.  Every  one  of  their  ad- 
dresses mentioned  the  private  and  public 
virtues  of  this  amiable  Princess.  Every 
one  of  them  eulogized  the  exemplary 
manner  in  which  she  filled  each  station, 
to  discharge  the  duties  of  which  she  had 
been  oUled,  during  her  short  but  honour- 
able life.  If  any  persons  believe  that 
there  are  enemies  to  the  House  of  Bruns- 
wioki-if  any  persons  think  that  disafEM^ 
tion  towards  it  exists— they  must  be 
taught  hj  the  uniform  conduct  of  the 
people  on  this  melancholy  occasion,  that 
It  it  not  directed  against  diat  nart  of  it 
which  is  dignified  by  virtue.  It  there  be 
hostility  to  any  part  of  that  House  and 
I  do  not  believe  that  there  is— let  those 
who  are  the  objects  of  it  attribute  it  to 
themselves,  and  not  to  any  base  feeling  of 
the  popular  mmd. 

Lord  CagUereagk  said,  that  if  this  was 
the  only  occasion  on  which  many  of  the 
aubjeets  touched  upon  durinff  Uie  present 
discussion  could  be  debated,  he  mi^ht 
leel  himself  called  upon  to  sav  somethmg 
in  answer  to  what  had  fidlen  from  the  no- 
ble lord  and  the  hon.  and  learned  gentle* 
nan  opposite.  But  as  numerous  occa- 
aiona  would  arise  when  those  topics  would 
come  naturally  before  the  House,  and  the 
examination  of  them  be  fully  entewd  upon, 
it  was  not  his  intention  to  take  up  the 
time  of  the  House  in  the  discussion  of  any 
of  the  questions  at  this  time.  In  saying 
this,  notnlng  was  fiuther  from  his  thoughts 
than  to  complain  of  any  hon.  eentleman 
who  had  ao  »r  taken  a  part  in  the  present 
debate  as  to  express  their  deep  feeling  of 
that  awful  calamity  which  the  whole  nation 
deplored.  He  would  be  sorry  to  think 
tliere  was  any  member  in  the  House  wiio 


could  say  any  thing  on  this  octuwion  with^ 
out  giving  way  to  his  feelingaon  that  most 
afflictinff  subject.  But  other  topics  of  ft 
very  different  nature  had  been  introduced  ; 
and  one  nobie  lord  had,  in  the  course  of 
his  speech,  said  what  he  could  wish  had 
been  spared,  but  as  the  subject  had  been 
entered  upon,  he  must  protest  againat 
what  had  been  said,  as  being  likely  to 
create  an  injurious  feeling  as  to  the  admi-' 
nistration  of  public  justice ;  namely,  that 
the  condemnation  and  execution  of  the 
persons  at  Derby  were  brousht  about  by 
the  tampering  of  agents  employed  by  eo- 
vemment.  This  was  not  the  proper  time 
to  enter  into  a  full  refutation  of  this  cm* 
lunmy.  But  such  a  time  would  come, 
and  he  would  undertake  then  to  disprove 
the  assertion  as  strongly  and  as  com- 
pletely, as  that  which  was  not  the  truth 
could  be  disproved.  In  the  mean  time, 
he  would  assert,  that  there  was  not  a  scin«» 
tilla  of  evidence  produced  during  the 
trials  to  implicate  Oliver  in  the  transac- 
tions of  the  criminals  ;  nor  was  there  any 
one  circiunstance  connected  with  tlie 
whole  proceedings,  which  in  any  way  im- 
plicated Oliver,  excepting  the  last  worda 
of  one  of  the  unfortunate  men,  and  these 
were  uttered  under  circumstances  which 
must  strip  them  of  all  title  to  notice* 
With  regard  to  the  matter  immediatdy 
under  the  consideration  of  the  House,  hia 
majesty's  ministers  were  in  no  deme  dis- 
posed to  imagine  that  the  view  which  hon. 
members  on  the  opposite  side  took  of 
their  conduct  was  at  all  altered.  They 
were  persuaded  that  tl)ose  hon.  meroboa 
would  again  assert  that  the  state  of  the 
coimtry  was  not  such  as  to  require  those 
precautionary  measures  whidi  had  been 
adopted.  An  hon.  and  learned  gentleman 
had  insinuated  that  there  was  a  conspiracy 
among  his  majesty's  ministers,  and  that 
they  intended  to  propose  some  measurea 
to  parliament  totally  repugnant  to  the 
prbciples  of  the  constitution.  He  trusted^ 
nowever,  that  there  waa  no  one  in  the 
House  who  would  go  along  with  that  hon* 
and  learned  member  in  what  he  hud  said 
upon  this  occasion ;  for  it  savoured  much 
of  a  disposition  to  misrepresent  what  waa 
in  itselt  sufficiently  plain.  He  had  al* 
ready  stated  to  the  House  the  intention  of 
bis  majesty's  go? ernment  with  respect  to 
the  repeal  of  the  bill  which  suspenaed  the 
Habeas  Corpus  act.  Upon  that  question 
when  the  proper  time  came,  he  would  be 
fully  preparea  to  enter  into  a  discuscion 
of  Uie  propriety  of  the  course  of  policy 
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winch  bad  been  adopted.  It  was  the  in- 
tention of  hit  majesty's  goTernment  not 
to  withhold  from  parliament  the  knowledge 
of  what  had  been  the  state  of  the  country 
since  the  last  inouiry  that  was  made  into 
it.  It  was  probable  that  on  an  early  day 
he  should  haire  a  commnnication  to  make 
to  the  House  on  this  subject;  and  he 
tmrtedy  when  the  inquiry  he  mentioned 
was  made»  it  would  be  seen^  that  the  mea^ 
sures  adopted  were  not  merely  salutary, 
asbeiog  prudential  and  cautionary^  but 
also  that  the  state  of  internal  tranquillity 
.which  enabled  government  to  propose  to 
parliament  that  an  end  should  be  put  to 
thatlawy  wus  owing  to  the  timely  adop- 
tion of  those  very  measures. — In  passing 
over  the  various  topics  which  had  been 
brought  into  the  debate*  relative  to  the 
exercise  of  the  powers  conferred  by  that 
law,  he  wished  it  to  be  understood,  that 
he  did  so  only  because  a  more  proper  time 
would  occur  for  entering  upon  the  discus* 
mon  of  them :  and  he  assured  the  noble 
lord,  that  ministers  were  not  disposed  to 
flhrink  from  that  discussion;  on  the  con- 
trary, they  felt  convinced  it  would  be  in 
their  power  to  satisfy  parliament  and  the 
country  that  those  powers  had  been  exer- 
cised with  a  proper  discretion ;  that  if  the 
powers  so  entrusted  were  unusually  great, 
they  had  been  used  in  mercy  and  in  j^- 
tice;  that  in  the  exercise  oi  these  powers, 
the  government  had  not  shrunk  from  the 
performance  of  a  faithful  duty ;  and  that 
naving  so  happily  carried  the  country 
through  dangers  certainly  very  consider- 
able, they  coiuil  now  congratulate  it  on  hav- 
ing escaped  such  danger.  In  saying  this, 
he  did  no(  wish  to  lull  the  country  into  a 
feeling  that  there  was  now  absdutely  no 
danger,  and  that  the  peril  was  quite  gone 
by.  The  happiness  was,  tliat  it  was  so 
much '  diminished,  that  extraordinary 
powers  were  no  longer  necessary  to  over- 
come it.  Upon  the  other  parts  of  the 
Speech,  he  had  only  to  remark,  that  the 
pwture  they  afforded  of  the  state  of  the 
country  was  most  gratifying  and  consola- 
tory, beyond  what  could  be  given  of  any 
country  under  simOar  circumstances.  Per- 
haps no  instance  could  be  produced  in  the 
history  of  nations  of  a  revival  so  rapid 
from  a  state  of  extreme  distress.  On  these 
grounds  he  trusted  that  whatever  diflbrence 
might  prevail  as  to  the  policy  of  the  mea- 
sures pursued  by  his  majesty's  government 
on  a  general  view  of  the  state  of  the  na- 
tionaod  the  topicstreatedof  in  the  Speech, 
no  auch  diffierenoe  of  opmion  iroulo  pi^ 


vail  as  to  the  Address,  as  would  disturb 
the  unanimity  of  the  House. 

Mr.  Bennet  expreised  his  entire  con^ 
currence  with  the  noble  lord  behind  bins 
as  to  the  conduct  of  his  nsajesty's  ministera; 
for  he  could  assure  the  House,  he  was 
prepared  to  prove,  upon  the  proper  ooca* 
sion,  that  notwithstanding  those  confident 
Assertions  by  which  mmisters  contrived  to 
persuade  some  gentlemen  to  agree  to  their 
measures  of  restriction  upon  the  liberty 
ef  the  subjecti  the  ffreater  part,  if  not  the 
whole,  of  the  diianection  which  formed 
the  ground  work  of  their  proposition,  was 
created  by  emissaries  employed  and  paid 
by  ministers  themselves,  [dear,  hear!]  > 

Mr.  Bromham  did  not  wish  to  protract 
the  debate,  out  he  could  not  refrain  from 
saying  a  few  words,  though  without  any 
view  to  disturb  the  unanimity  of  the 
House.  That  part  of  tibe  Address  which 
stated  the  sorrow  of  the  House  for  the 
great  and  irreparable  calamity  which  the 
nation  had  sustained,  met  with  his  most 
hearty  concurrence.  The  very  mention 
of  such  a  subject  was  a  sufficient  reason 
for  excluding  any  other  topics  which 
might  tend  to  distucb  that  unanimity  which 
was  so  desirable  on  such  an  occasion; 
but  if  any  thing  were  wanting  to  confirm 
that  unanimity,  it  might  safely  be  pre- 
sumed the  speech  of  the  noble  lord  who 
had  but  just  sat  down,  inu»t  have  had 
that  effect.  For  it  appeared  that  the 
points  on  which  it  was  most  likely  that  a 
difference  of  opinion  would  arise — uamely, 
the  transactions  which  had  taken  place 
since  the  Isst  report  of  the  secret  com- 
mittee, were,  at  a  very  early  period,  to 
come  under  discussion.  And  he  gathered 
from  the  speech  of  the  noble  loi'd  this 
most  gratifying  conclusion— that  it  was  at 
length  the  intention  of  his  majesty's  go* 
verntnent  to  produce  evidence  as  to  the 
state  of  the  nation  before  a  committee  of 
the  House,  before  which  also  witnesses 
might  be  called  and  examuied ;  so  that  in 
the  course  of  the  examinations  which 
would  then  take  place,  they  would  hear^ 
on  the  one  hand  the  evidence  on  which 
ministers  had  acted,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  they  would  hear  that  evidence 
on  which  his  hon.  friend  who  spoke  last, 
undertook  to  prove  that  the  representa- 
tions of  government  were  incorrect. 
Until  this  inquiry  took  place,  it  would  be 
premature  to  enter  into  any  farther  discus* 
sion  of  the  subject  As  to  the  stote  of 
the  country,  and  the  measures  which  had 
been  adopted,  Us  opinions  remam^  un« 
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altered.  NotJiing  had  come  out  to  shake 
his  oplDion,  that  the  endence  and  want  of 
evidence  showed  that  those  measures  were 
quite  uncalled  for  by  the  state  of  the 
country.  As  to  the  other  topics  in  the 
Address,  he  remarked  that  it  said  nothing 
as  to  the  causes  to  which  the  improTement 
in  the  state  of  the  country  was  to  be  at- 
tributed ;  nor  did  it  say  any  thins  implying 
a  pledge  that  the  House  woula  approve 
the  treaty  with  Spain.  If  it  did,  there 
would  be  cause  enough  to  disturb  the  un»- 
Himtty  of  the  House;  but  in  his  present 
view  of  it  there  was  no  such  cause. 

Lord  CaiUereagh  rose  to  explain,  and 
observed,  that  the  hon.  and  learned  gen- 
tleman was  mistaken  if  he  supposed  that 
it  was  intended  bv  ministers  to  propose 
ibm  constitution  of  any  committee,  aifie- 
rent  in  character  from  those  wliich  had 
taken  place  last  session  upon  the  subject 
alluded  to. 

Mr.  Brougham  could  not  but  express 
his  regret  at  having  been  mistaken  as  to 
the  intention  of  the  noble  lord  with  res- 
pect to  the  mode  of  the  promised  inquiry. 
He  still  anxiously  hoped  he  had  not  so 
ftr  mistaken  the  noble  lord,  as  that  tlie 
inquiry  would  turn  out  to  be  merely  an 
ejMuntoation  of  documents  prepared  by 
ll^overnment  and  sent  down  to  the  House 
m  a- green  bag.  If  that  was  to  be  all,  it 
Irould  be  a  mere  mockery. 

Lord  Coekrane  thought  the  Address 
extremely  unsatisfkctory,  inasmuch  as  it 
held  out  no  promise  of  economy  or  re- 
trenohment.  How  diflferent  was  this  com- 
posKion  from  the  Speech  of  the  American 
president,  which  bad  lately  appeared  in 
the  public  Journals.  In  that  speech,  from 
the  chief  ruler  of  a  nation  which  onr  mi- 
nisters threatened  and  sought  to  destroy 
in  the  late  war,  there  was  a  distbct  re- 
cital of  evidence  to  prove  its  general  im- 
provement. In  the  Speech  before  the 
House  there  was  no  aoubt  a  confident 
assertion  of  national  prosperity,  but  no 
specific  instance  of  that  prosperity  was 
ailoded  to.  The  reason  was  obvious ;  for 
BO  specific  jnstadoe  could  be  cited.  That, 
indeed,  was  impossible  amidst  the  misery 
that  universally  prevailed,  while  the  reve- 
nue was  aotoriously  deficient,  while  the 
work*houses  were  crowded  with  paupers, 
while  the  streets  were  •  thronged  with 
starving  seamen,  and  the  poor-rates  ad- 
vanced oeyond  any  former  precedent.  If 
any  evidence  were  adduced  to  establish 
the  fact,  that  the  country  was  in  that 
He  of  prosperity  whkih   this  Speech 


alleged,  ministers  might  have  sometUng 
to  offer  in  their  defence,  or  rather  in 
proof  of  the  energy  and  industry  of  that 
people  whom  their  misconduct  and  extra- 
vagance had  been  unable  to  break  down. 
But  what  had  those  ministers  presented  in 
atonement  for  their  delinquency?  Why,^ 
truly,  a  recommendation  to  build  churches. 
This,  however  was  not  a  new  expedieat ; 
for  it  was  the  practice  of  sinners  in  all 
affes  to  build  churches.  If,  indeed,  mi- 
msters  had  proposed  to  enlarge  the  jails 
or  the  alms-houses,  where  at  least  the 
inmates  might  be  saved  firom  starving,  or 
to  do  any  thing  for  the  solid  benefit  of  the 
public,  they  might  lay  some  claim  to 
praise.  But  their  allegation  of  prosperity, 
and  their  proposition  of  improvement  was 
really  a  mockery  of  the  public  under^ 
standing.  It  was  obviously  impossible 
that  any  country  could  go  on  in  the  state 
in  which  England  was  at  present,  with  a 
faHing  revenue  and  a  starving  people** 
with  a  greater  degree  of  misery  among 
the  ptmulation,  than  was  to  be  Ibund  under 
any  arbitrary  government  which  the  Bri« 
tisb  ministers  might  desire  to  imitate. 
For  in  no  nation  m  Europe,  not  even  in 
Spain,  Italy,  or  Portugal,  could  such 
mendicity  and  wretcheduei«s  he  found  as 
were  at  present  daily  witnessed  in  the 
public  streets  of  this  vast  metropolis.  For 
the  reasons  he  had  mentioned,  he  oouM 
not  hesitate  to  pronounce  this  Address  a 
direct  insult  ,to  the  feelings  and  to  tha 
understanding  of  the  country. 
The  Address  was  agreed  to  iwm.  am* 


HOUSE  OF  LORDS. 

WedneMday^  January  28. 

Habsas  Corpus  Suspxnsion  Rxpsac. 
Bill.]  Lord  Sidmauih  presented  a  bill 
for  repealing  the  act  passed  in  the  laat 
session  of  parliament,  to  empower  his 
majesty  to  secure  and  detain  persons  sua* 
pected  of  conspiring  aeainst  his  m^esty's 

the  title  of  the  bili,  his  lordship  moved 
that  it  be  now  read  a  first  time.  The 
bill  was  aocordindy  read  a  first  time. 
After  which,  on  me  noble  lord's  motion, 
the  standing  order  relative  to  the  progvesa 
of  public  biils  was  suspended.  On  the 
motion  for  the  second  reading  of  the  bill* 
Lord  Hoilandf  though  he  certainly  did 
not  rise  to  oppose  the  motion,  could  not 
avoid  saying  a  few  words  on  the  circnas* 
stances  wh^  had  led  to  it.  His  majesty'a 
nanisters  had  dwelt  oa  the  difioob^a 
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they  had  experienced  from  the  dangerous 
situation  of  the  country,  and  he  was** 
ready  to  acknowledge  that,  in  proposing' 
th6  present  measure,  they  had  done  more 
than  he  expected  from  them  ;  but  what- 
ever might  lutTe  been  the  difficulties  of 
the  times,  the  bill  which  was  now  about  to 
be  fepealed,  he  would  assert,  had  been 
I  one  w  the  greatest  calamities  Ihe  country 
had  ezperieaced.  Last  year,  parliament 
had  consented  on  the  representation  of  his 
majesty's  ministers,  supported  by  erro- 
neous and  imperfect  evidence,  to  sanction 
tlie  measure  tney  were  now  about  to  repeal. 
Their  lordships  had  then  allowed  themsdves 
to  be  aurprised  into  a  course,  on  the  adop- 
tion of  which  it  was  pretended  the  safety 
of  dM  country  depended.  His  majesty  s 
ministers  had  been  either  actuklly  the 
tods  of  wicked  and  designing  inen,  or 
had  been  led  away  by  the  desire  of  ob- 
taining undue  power  to  themseWes.  Be- 
lieving, as  he  did,  that  the  whole  of  their 
lordshipa*  proceedings  in  passing  the  act 
for  suspending  the  Habeas  Corpus  had 
rested  upon  garbled  and  unfair  evidence, 
he  must  state  that  he  could  not  be  satisfied 
with  the  mere  repeal  of  that  act,  and  that 
he  thought  an  inquiry  into  the  grounds  on 
which  it  had  been  passed  ought  to  be  in- 
stituted. No  proceeding  could  have 
been  more  dangerous  to  the  true  interests 
ef  the  country,  than  that  to  which  their 
lordships  had  given  their  sanction  on  evi- 
dence so  totally  imperfect.  The  right 
which  had  been  suspended,  he  wished  to 
remind  them,  was  not  one  whidi  had  been 
granted  by  any  act  of  parliament  what- 
ever. The  personal  liberty  of  the  people 
was  no  concession.  It  was  a  right  ante- 
cedent to  any  statute,  and  equal  to  the 
right  of  their  lordships  to  vote  in  that 
House,  or  to  the  right  of  the  king  to  sit 
on  the  throne.  He  did  not  mean  to  say 
that  there  was  any  absolute  limitation  to 
the  power  of  parliament  on  this  sobject, 
when  circumstances  rendered  sudi  a 
silretch  of  power  indispensable ;  but  he 
did  say,  that  to  suspend  this  right  of  the 
people  was  an  act  of  as  gveat  violence  as 
to  suspend  the  prerogativea  of  the  crown, 
«nd  could  «niy  be  justified  by  tbe  dearest 
evidence  of  we  most  oferwfaelming  ve- 
oesaitT.  ConsisCemly  with  this  view,  he 
thought  their  lotddiipc  coidd  not  let  the 
■utter  pass  over  frith  the  meveveped  of 
an  act  which  had  been  so  unjustffiab^ 
passed,  it  was  their  loidsMps  duty  to 
sbow»  that  a  law  which  deprived  the  feo- 
Fle«f  their  iaealiaqpartaiKffi|^4€ per- 


sonal liberty,  was  a  calamity  which  waa 
not  to  be  iimicted  without  proof,  or  with- 
out some  subsequent  proceeding,  which  * 
would  demonstrate  to  the  latest  posterity, 
that  they  considered  themselves  pledged 
to  guard  against  such  unjust  encroadi- 
ments  in  future.  He  trusted  then,  that 
parliamenti  wh«i  all  pretence  of  any 
danger  from  investigation  should  be  over, 
would  institute  aiUnouirv  into  the  nature 
of  the  evidence  on  which  the  act  of  the 
last  session  had  been  passed.  The  evi- 
dence on  sttdi  an  inquiry  must  not  be  of 
the  ex'parte  and  suspicious  nature  which' 
their  lorddiips  were  mduced  to  accept  of 
last  year.  It  must  not  be  eridenee  pre- 
pared by  persons  seeking  power,  or  wuh- 
mg  to  retain  it.  Nothing  could  be  satifr- 
factory,  and  nothing  would  satisfy  the 
country,  but  a  fair  and  hnpartial  investi* 
gation.  A  full  examination  into  all  the 
drcumstances  which  took  place  at  the 
passing  of  the  act,  and  of  all  which  had 
occurred  since,  was  what  the  occasion 
demanded,  when  the  liberties  of  the  peo- 
ple had  been  so  violently  invaded.  He 
trusted  it  was  unnecessary  for  him  to 
urge  the  importance  of  this  right  on  their 
lordships'  minds,  but  he  could  not  help 
dwelling  upon  it.  He  must  repeat,  that 
it  was  l£e  most  ancient  of  all  the  rights  of 
the  people  of  this  country.  It  rested 
neither  on  the  Magna  Charts,  the  act  of 
Habeas  Corpus,  or  the  Bill  of  Rights, 
though  it  was  reasserted  in  diem.  The 
act  of  1672,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  2nd, 
by  which  it  was  legislatively  enacted,  did 
not  constitute  the  right.  The  ancestor 
of  the  noble  lord,  whom  he  now  saw  be- 
fore him  (the  earl  of  81iaftesbury),  then 
stood  up,  honourably  and  manfully  for 
this  best  right  of  the  people,  and  contri- 
buted greatly  to  that  measure  by  which  it 
was  confirmed.  And  at  what  time  was 
that  important  act  passed?  At  the  me^ 
ment  when  the  House  of  Lords  and 
Commons  were  in  a  state  of  the  greatest 
alarm  from  the  apprehension  of  plots  and 
conspiracies.  Afterwards,  when  the 
whole  country  was  thrown  into  consterna- 
tion by  tlie  popirfi  plots^whetiier  true 
or  false,  he  did  not  at  present  pretend  to 
deteitnioe — ^ao  idea  was  started  of  repeal- 
ing the  Habeas  Corpus  act.  Neither  the 
ftye^ioase  slot,  nor  any  other  j^lot,  had 
been  thou^t  sufficient,  even  in  those 
convulsed  times,  to  warrant  the  legisla- 
tose  la  ^Driving  the  subject  of  personal 
liberty. — Hetanung  to  the  act  of  last 
'0D|  he  must  again  aasert,  that   no 
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ground  for  It  had  been  laid  at  the  time  it 
was  passed,  and  nothing  had  since  oc- 
curred  to  show  that  there  was  any  thine 
in  the  state  of  the  country  which  caDed 
for  It.  Where  was  any  disturbance  or 
conspiracy  to  be  found  that  could  justify 
auch  a  measure  i  It  was  not  to  be  found 
in  any  of  the  legal  proceedings  whidi  had 
taken  place  in  the  metropolis,  nor  even  at 
Derby.  Did  it  appear  in  any  of  the  pro- 
ceedings which  haa  taken  place  in  Scot- 
land? A  dreadful  oath— «n  oath  which 
was  not  fit  to  be  publicly  stated — it  was 
said,  had  been  taicen  in  that  country  by 
the  disafiected  ministers,  it  was  asserted, 
had  the  fullest  evidence  of  a  most  exten* 
five  conspiracy,  but  which  evidence  they 
did  not  choose  to  disclose.  Well,  their 
law-officers  proceeded  to  try  these  con- 
MHrators,  ana  oath-takers  in  Gotland.  At 
arst,  their  indictment  was  wrong ;  a  new 
indictment  was  preferred ;  but,  after  all, 
they  failed  in  proving  that  any  illegal 
oath  had  been  taken.  None  of  these 
proceedings  afforded  any  appearance  of  a 
necessity  for  the  measure  which  ministers 
had  recommended  and  which  parliament 
had  been  induced  to  adopt.  But  the 
noble  earl  opposite,  had  declared  that  he 
was  ready  to  prove,  not  only  that  the 
measure  was  justified  by  the  state  of  the 
country  at  the  time,  but  that  it  had  been 
productive  of  the  greatest  advantages. 
That  the  country  was  In  better  circum- 
stances now  than  last  year  he  was  happy 
to  believe:  but  whatever  improvement 
bad  taken  place,  certainly  was  not  owing 
to  the  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus 
act.  Were  the  truth  of  this  assertion  of 
ministers  to  be  admitted  by  their  lordships 
there  would  be  no  longer  any  security 
for  personal  liberty.  On  any  future  oc- 
casion, when  desirous  of  obtainmg  an 
undue  increase  of  power,  if  they  could 
persuade  parliament  to  suspend  the  Ha- 
beas Corpus  act  on  ex^rie  evidence, 
they  woiud  have  nothing  more  to  do, 
aupposing  the  state  of  the  oountiy  to 
have,  from  other  causes,  unproved,  than 
to  come  forward  next  year,  wad  say,  «<  You 
see  what  advantages  have  been  derived 
from  following  our  recommendation.**  On 
the  contrary,  if  it  should  happen  to  be 
followed  by  discontent  and  distress,  mi- 
nisters would  thereby  acquire  an  arpu- 
ment  for  prolonging  their  undueanthonty. 
They  would  say,  **  You  see  now  the  mea- 
sure we  called  for  was  necessary^  and  that 
the  suspension  of  the  law  must  be  conti- 
nued.**   Nothing,  however,  could  eseose 


sudi  a  measure,  but  an  evident  proof  of 
its  necessi^,  founded  on  a  foil  and  Im- 
impartial  investigation.  Last  session 
their  lordships  had  heard  mudi  of  bias* 
phemous  productions:  but  had  theme 
productions  been  put  down  by  the  sus- 
pension of  the  Habeas  Corpus  act  i 
It  was  not  said  they  were  now  in 
circulation.  Was  It  the  three-fold  prooe^ 
cution  of  Mr.  Hone  which  ministers  hmd 
tried  against  them,  that  had  produced 
this  effect  ?  This  was  oertain^that  witk 
respect  to  these  publications,  things  re* 
mained  In  the  same  state  as  last  year; 
and  if  they  were  no  longer  a  subject  of 
complaint,  it  could  not  be  owing  to  any 
of  the  measures  of  the  noble  lord.  Wita 
r^rd  to  that  prosecution,  it  was  not  bia 
wuh  to  say  much,  lest  any  thing  whidi 
might  fall  from  him  on  that  subject 
should  be  taken  as  a  vindication  of  the 
species  of  publication  against  whidi  the 
prosecution  was  instituted.  So  far  from 
wishing  to  vindicate  that  sort  of  writii^» 
he  rather  thought  it  ought,  in  point  of  gOM 
taste  as  well  as  of  decency,  to  be  dlMOu* 
rased.  At  the  same  time  he  could  not 
help  saying,  that  these  prosecutions  bore 
about  them  such  marks  of  hypocrisy  as  be 
had  never  before  witnessed  Was  there 
any  man  in  the  country  so  weak  as  to  be- 
lieve, that  the  writer  of  the  parodiea 
against  which  ministers  had  manifested  so 
much  indignation,  would  have  been  qoes* 
tinned  had  he  ridiculed  persons  In  oppo- 
sition to  the  government ;  His  friends  had 
often  been  made  the*  subject  of  sudi 
satire,  and  yet,  on  those  occasions,  the 
government  never  thought  religion  so 
endangered  by  such  pi£lications  as  to 
render  it  necessary  for  toe  attorney-general 
to  prosecute  them.  He  reconected  a 
parody  oublished  by  those  connected  with 
the  noble  lord's  administration,  against 
persons  In  opposition,  of  which  the  words 
of  our  Saviour  himself  were  the  subject. 
Now,  wishing  to  speak  with  all  respect 
of  the  liturgy  of  the  church  of  England, 
he  should  only  say,  that  he  thought  it 
most  extraordinary  that  prosecutiona 
should  be  instituted  /off parodies  on  it, 
whUe  parodies  oo  the  wonis  of  the  scrip- 
tures themselves  were  allowed  to  pass 
unnoticed.  He  recollected  a  pnrodyt 
which  had  been  published  in  all  the  minis* 
terial  newspapers  of  the  time,  against  the 
late  Mr.  Fisoll.    It  was  of  the  most  dls« 

Cing  nature,  and  yet  no  notice  had 
I  taken  of  it    Wbeo  It  was  so  evi* 
dent  to  |U  the  worid^  that  the  proaaen- 
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tioDS  broiurhcagaimt  Mr.  Hone  had  been 
inftitutedforpoiitiaU  reagooB  onljt  it  was 
impottible  for  the  country  not  to  despise 
the  hypocritical  pretences  under  which 
they  were  brought  forward.  This  was  an 
unaToidable  consequence  which  ministers 
must  endure ;  for,  m  order  that  motives 
should  be  respected,  it  was  necessary 
that  they  shoida  be  truly  respectable.  It 
did  not  become  any  admmistration  to 
inflict  severe  punishments  on  one  set  of 
men  who  might  be  hostile  to  them»  for 
the  same  kind  of  acts  which  they  viewed 
with  indulgence  when  committed  by 
others  in  their  &vour.  To  return  to  the 
question  of  theauspension  of  the  Habeas 
uorpus.  It  was  an  act  of  the  most  per- 
nicious tendency  to  suspend  the  personal 
liberty  of  the  subject  in  a  time  of  pro- 
found peacey  and  formed  a  pritedent  of 
the  most  lamentable  tendency.  Such 
acts  left  rents  in  the  constitution  which 
could  not  afterwards  be  closed.  He 
trusted*  however,  that  a  strict  inquiry 
would  be  made  as  to  the  maimer  in  wnich 
this  act  bad  been  executed.  He  had 
heard  that  it  was  intended  to  appoint  a 
committee  to  investigate  what  had  taken 
place  since  the  last  session,  and  if  that 
was  the  case,  he  trusted  it  would  not  be  a 
committee  to  take  upon  trust  the  state- 
ments of  ministers,  garbled  and  imperfect, 
but  that,  on  the  contrary,  they  would 
examine  viW  voce  testimony,  and  net 
merely  the  agents  of,  or  the  witnesses  sent 
by  government,  but  whatever  witnesses 
tney  themselves  should  think  proper  to 
call.  To  enter  into  such  an  examination 
closely  and  attentively,  and  with  a  deter- 
mination to  get  at  the  truth,  was  the  only 
atonement  they  could  now  makefor  having 
suspended  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  and 
placed  powers  in  the  hands  of  the  ministers, 
upon  the  pretences  that  had  been  urged, 
that  had  been  harshly  and  oppressively 
used. 

Lord  Sidmoulh  said,  he  did  not  expect 
that  the  noble  lord  would  have  thougnt  it 
necessary,  on  the  present  occasion,  to 
address  to  their  lordships  observations  of 
the  nature  of  those  they  had  just  heard, 
though  he  was  aware  that  the  circum- 
stance of  such  a  bill  being  on  the  table 
left  the  noble  lord  at  perfect  libertyto 
adopt  the  course  he  nad  taken.  The 
noble  lord  had  stated,  that  there  was  no 
necessity  for  the  act  of  last  session.  Of 
this  assertion,  he  should  only  say,  that 
the  report  made  by  the  committee  ap- 
pointed by  their  lordships,  and  on  the 


authority  of  which  the  act  was  passed, 
afforded  its  complete  reftitation.  Hie 
noble  lord  had  also  asserted,  that  the 
evidence  produced  by  ministers  was  gar- 
bled, and  that  information  which  ought 
to  have  been  communicated  to  the  com- 
mittee was  withheld.  He  well  knew  that 
the  noble  lord  was  incapable  of  stating 
any  tlnng  which  he  did  not  in  his  con- 
saence  believe  to  be  true,  but  he  could 
a^ure  their  lordships  Uiat  every  kind 
of  information  which  could  with  pro* 
priety  be  laid  before  the  committee 
had  been  produced  to  them,  and  that 
nothing  had  been  withheld  which  was 
necessary  to  enable  them  to  arrive  at  a 
fiiir  and  proper  conclusion  on  the  question 
submitted  to  their  consideration.  The 
noble  lord  also  denied  that  the  act  of  last 
session  had  been  of  any  advantage  to  the 
country.  Jn  the  Prince  Regent's  Speech, 
it  was  true,  only  the  other  causes  which 
had  contributed  to  the  returning  pros- 
perity of  the  country  were  mentioned, 
but  it  did  not  follow  that  great  benefit 
had  not  been  derived  from  the  suspension 
of  the  Habeas  Corpus  act.  There  never 
was  a  greater  contrast  exhibited  by  the 
country  than  that  which  the  companson 
of  its  present  state  with  that  of  last  year 
afforded;  and  he  would  now  maintain, 
and  if  the  occasion  should  arrive,  would 
prove,  that  the  act  of  last  session,  had 
mainly  contributed  to  this  result.  The  ef- 
fects it  had  had  in  many  parts  of  the  country 
did  not  rest  on  assertion  z  they  were  al- 
ready proved.  The  magistrates  and  per- 
sons best  informed  in  the  county  of  Lei- 
cester, stated,  on  their  own  knowledge, 
that  the  passing  of  the  suspension  act 
had  produced  tranquillity  in  manufactur- 
ing districts  where  the  greatest  alarm  for 
the  peace  of  the  country  had  previously 
existed.  In  another  place,  where  there 
had  been  a  more  formidable  manifestation 
of  treason,  the  good  effects  of  the  measure 
had  been  still  more  apparent— he  meant 
that  insurrection  in  consequence  of  which 
a  bill  of  indictment  had  been  found  against 
the  offenders  who  were  tried  at  Derby.  On 
that  occasion,  ten  of  the  persons  aecuscd 
fled ;  four  were  sentenced  to  suffer  death ; 
and  in  all,  thirty-one  confessed  themselves 
guilty  of  treason,  some  of  whom  were 
transported,  and  the  remainder  pardoned. 
These  men,  besides  making  a  confession 
of  their  guilt,  gave  certam  information, 
that  an  insurrection  of  a  much  more  for- 
midable nature  than  that  in  which  they 
had  been  engaged  was  in  contemplation, 
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and  would  infallibly  have  taken  place  had 
not  the  Habeas  Corpua  act  been  sus* 
pended.  It  was  that  measure  alope  which 
had  deterred  them.  Thus  it  was  proved 
by  incontrovertible  evidence,  that  the 
measure  for  which  the  noble  lord  con- 
tended there  was  no  necessity,  had  pr»> 
served  the  peace  and  tranquillity  of  the 
country.  Much  stress  had  been  laid  on 
the  destitute  condition  and  humble  cir- 
cumstances of  those  who  had  last  year 
disturbed  the  public  peace :  it  was  true 
thai  their  means  were  very  inadequate  to 
the  objects  they  bad  in  view ;  but  even 
had  they  never  expected  fully  to  effect 
their  purposes,  was  there  no  medium  be- 
,  tween  the  holding  of  their  seditious  meet* 
ingSf  and  a  state  of  things  in  which  the 
throne  itself  was  exposed  to  tumultuous 
attacks  ?  The  truth,  however  was,  that 
many  of  the  movers  in  those  lamentable 
disturbances,  were  far  from  being  men  of 
mean  or  contemptible  talents ;  and  pos« 
aessed  powers  of  writing  and  expression 
by  which  they  exercised  a  very  consider* 
able  degree  of  influence  over  the  lower 
classes.  It  was  entirely  attributable  to 
the  withdrawing  the  influence  of  these 
men  by  the  operation  of  the  suspension 
act,  that  no  convulsions  had  since  taken 
place  in  that  part  of  the  kingdom  to 
which  he  had  alluded,  and  which  had  be- 
fore been  disturbed  by  the  events  that  led 
to  the  triab  at  Derby.  As  the  noble  lord 
hid  adverted  to  the  trial  of  Mr.  Hone,  it 
was  necessary  that  he  should  make  some 
reply  to  what  had  fallen  from  him.  He 
hady  indeed,  little  expected  that  any 
complaints  would  be  made  in  that  House 
on  the  subject  of  this  prosecution. 
Great  complaints  had  been  made  both  in 

Cliament  and  out  of  it,  that  minbters 
1  delayed  to  prosecute  a  number  of 
oSmces  of  this  description:  they  were 
loudly  called  on  to  do  so,  and  they  yielded 
at  length  to  the  call,  not  from  hjrpocri- 
tical  motives,  not  from  a  pretended  regard 
to  religion,  but  because  they  saw,  in  the 
progress  of  disaffection,  tmit  the  same 
means  were  pursued  to  alienate  the  afiec« 
tions  of  the  people  from  their  govem- 
mnit,  as  had  been  resorted  to  with  such 
fatal  success  in  a  neighbouring  country 
•--he  meant  a  continued  attempt  to  sap 
the  religion  and  morals  of  the  community, 
sad  render  contemptible  in  the  eyes  of 
the  people  every  thing  that  was  sacred 
and  estaolisbed.  He  was  willing  to  admit 
that  government  never  showed  its  wisdom 
move  than  when  it  knew  what  offeoces  to 


overlook,  as  well  as  what  to  prosecute ; 
but  he  thought  the  prosecution  in  ques« 
tion  peculiarly  callea  for  by  the  circum- 
stances of  the  times,  and  the  insidious  at- 
tempts of  tlie  disaffected.  Recurring  to 
the  subject  of  the  Habeas  Corpus,  he  wa» 
unconscious  of  any  harsh  or  cruel  exer* 
cise  of  the  powers  entrusted  to  mim*fters» 
The  responsibility  for  tlie  due  executioii 
of  the  act  of  course  chiefly  rested  with 
himself;  and  he  could  only  say  that  he 
had  anxiouslv  endeavoured  to  do  hia 
duty,  that  he  had  acted  to  the  best  of  bia 
judgment,  lenientlv  but  firmly,  **  nee  te- 
mere  nee  timide*'-— thst  he  had  only  in 
view  to  prevent  the  threatening  danger, 
and  had  not  been  the  means  of  deprivmg 
individuals ,  of  their  liberty,  any  farther 
than  the  necessity  of  the  case  required. 
As  to  theapanegyric  that  die  noble  lord 
had  passed  on  the  privilege  of  Knglidi- 
men  to  be  called  to  trial,  and  publicly 
charged  with  the  o£fences  of  which  they 
were  suspected,  his  majesty's  minister* 
had  shown  their  respect  for  thesf  gloriooa 
and  exalted  rights  in  the  proceecUngs  of 
that  day.  The  act  then  under  their  con- 
sideration did  not  expire  until  the  1st  of 
March,  and  there  was  no  record  on  the 
Journals  of  the  House,  that  an  act  of 
that  description  had  ever  been  repealed^ 
or  notaufiered  to  run  out  to  its  utmost 
limit.  But  his  majesty's  ministers  ad* 
mitted  that  nothing  could  justify  the  con- 
tinuance of  such  an  act  but  the  necessity 
which  originated  it,  and  when  that  neces- 
sity ceased,  it  was  due  to  the  legislature 
and  to  the  people  of  this  country  to  re- 
peal it  forthwiui.  But  in  recommending 
this  repeal,  it  was  not  that  his  majesty's 
ministers  considered  there  was  an  absence 
of  all  disposition  to  disturb  the  public 
peace :  that  was  far  from  being  the  case ; 
there  was  a  sufficient  number  of  darinsr 
and  unprindpled  individuals,  boUi  in  and 
o\it  of  the  metropolis,  who  were  ready 
to  seiae  every  opportunity  of  exciting 
and  oontiauing  disaffeotion  and  tumult. 
But  the  mere  existence  of  bad  men  ready 
to  excite  and  promote  confusion,  was  net 
of  itself  a  aofiicient  reason  for  suspendinj^ 
one  of  the  great  bulwarks  of  our  oonsti- 
tndon,  unless  those  men  had  alto  the 
power  of  carrying  their  designs  into  exe- 
eutwn.  That  tbev  possessed  that  power 
last  year  was  admitted  by  the  vote  of  their 
lordships,  and  the  biU  they  had  passed ; 
bet  the  means  of  evil  in  the  hands  of  these 
mee  were  ao  abated,  that  the  means  eC 
raduobg  th^  ought  also  to  be  lefk  te 
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thepdirerof  thelaw  and  the  magifltracy 
of  tlie  country.  He  should  not  detain 
their  lordships  an}r  longer.  It  was  the 
intention  of  the  Prince  Kegent  to  lay  be- 
fore their  lordships  papers  touching  the 
internal  state  of  the  country.  It  would 
be  for  their  lordships  to  decide  how  they 
abould  be  disposed  of.  Many  opportu- 
nities would  arise,  in  the  course  of  the 
aession,  of  discussing  the  measures  lately 
resorted  to  by  the  government,  and  on 
the  propriety  of  those  measures  he  was 
ready  to  state  his  unshaken  conviction. 

The  bill  was  then  read  a  second  time, 
the  coihmitment  negatived,  and  the  bill 
ordered  to  be  engrossed.  The  engrossed 
bill  was  brought  into  the  House  almost 
immediately.  It  was  then  read  a  third 
time,  passed,  and  ordered  to  be  sent  to 
the  Commons. 


HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 

Wednesday  y  January  28. 

State  Trials  in  Scotland.]  The 
Lord  Advocate  of  Scotland,  having  learn- 
ed that  a  noble  lord  had  yesterday  fixed 
his  motion  on  the  subject  of  the  state  pro- 
secutions in  Scotland  for  that  day  tort- 
night  :  but  had  expressed,  at  the  same 
time,  a  wish  to  consult,  as  roiich  as  possi- 
ble, his  (the  lord  advocate's)  personal 
convenience,  by  naming  any  other  day 
that  might  be  more  suitable  to  him,  he 
now  informed  that  noble  lord,  that  as  far 
as  his  personal  convenience  was  concerned^ 
he  would  not  call  on  him  to  alter  his  no- 
tice ;  but  the  noble  lord  must  be  aware, 
that  the  absence  of  an  individual  in  the  si- 
tuation which  he  filled,  for  any  length  of 
time,  must  be  attended  with  great  incon- 
venience  to  others,  as  well  as  to  himself. 
Hie  courts  in  Scotland  were  all  sitting  at 
this  time,  and  in  the  court  of  exchequer 
the  presence  of  the  king's  advocate  was 
more  particularly  necessary.  He  was 
quiteanxious  and  ready  to  go  immediately 
into  the  question.  If  the  noble  lord  could 
bring  it  on  in  the  beginning  of  next  week 
he  snould  be  ready — or  indeed  any  day 
during  the  week ;  but  if  the  noble  lord 
could  not  bring  his  motion  on  next  week, 
he  hoped  it  would  be  postponed  till  after 
the  rising  of  the  Scotch  courts. 

Lord  A.  Hamilton  said,  the  learned  lord 
had  placed  him  in  rather  an  awkward  pre- 
dicament. It  must  be  manifest  to  the 
House  that  this  was  not  a  question  be- 
tween himself  and  the  learned  lord.  He 
was  willing  to  postpone  the  question  to 
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any  day,  not  exceeding  a  month  or  five 
weeks  from  the  present  time.  But  the 
learned  lord  asked  a  delay  of  a  much  lon- 
ger period.  The  court  of  session  would 
not  rise  till  the  12th  of  March,  and  from 
the  time  when  the  learned  lord  could 
reach  London  to  the  Easter  holydays, 
there  would  only  be  one  single  day  for  his 
motion,  namely,  Tuesday,  the  17  th  of 
March,  Now  he  would  ask,  if  it  was  a 
fiur  thing  to  request  of  him  to  consent  to 
such  a  delay  ?  With  respect  to  the  other 
request  of  the  learned  lord,  he,  for  his 
own  part,  could  have  no  objection  to  ac* 
cede  to  it,  if  he  were  the  only  person  in* 
terested  in  the  question,  but  if  the  subject 
was  brought  on  so  soon,  it  would  prevent 
some  members  from  taking  a  part  in  the 
discusmon,  who  had  been  informed  that 
the  motion  would  not  come  on  before  a 
certain  day,  and  who  could  not  have  an 
opportunity  of  being  informed  of  his 
change  of  mtention.  He  was  quite  willing, 
however,  to  put  off  his  motion  for  three^ 
four,  or  even  five  weeks. 

The  Speaker  observed,  that  it  was  ex- 
tremely unusual  to  accelerate  a  motion  of 
which  notice  had  been  given,  by  fixing 
afterwards  an  earlier  day.  Such  a  mode 
of  proceeding  was  not  consistent  with 
the  practice  of  the  House,  and  woald  be 
attended  with  great  inconvenience. 

Here  the  conversation  dropped. 

Poor  Laws.]  Mr.  Curtoen  rose  to  in- 
quire of  the  noble  lord  opposite,  whether 
it  was  the  intention  of  his  majesty's  go- 
vernment to  bring  forward  any  motion  for 
the  amendment  of  the  poor  laws  in  the 
present  session  ?  There  was  not  a  subject 
of  more  vital  importance — no  measure 
could  tend  more  to  produce  that  prosper 
rity  which  he  wished  to  see  spread  over 
the  face  of  the  country,  than  a  wise  revi- 
sion and  alteration  of  the  poor  laws.  He 
was  surprised  that  it  had  not  been  men- 
tioned in  the  speech  fronii  the  throne ;  and 
certainly,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  me* 
lanchdly  topic  contained  in  that  Speech^ 
which  filled  all  ranks  of  the  people 
with  regret,  he  would  have  made  some 
remarks  on  the  omission.  He  conceived 
that  government  ought  to  bring  forward 
a  measure  on  the  subject ;  for  so  great 
a  difference  existed  as  to  the  plan  which 
ought  to  be  adopted,  that  he  despaired  of 
seeing  any  measure  connected  with  the 
poor  laws  carried  into  effecti  unless  it  ori- 
ginated with  ministerl,  and  was  supported 
by  their  influence. 

(F) 
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Lord  Castlereagh  thanked  the'  hon. 
member  for  calWiDg  the  attention  of  mi« 
nisters  to  this  subject*  He  did  not  con- 
ceive, however,  that  the  introduction  of 
it  iras  necessary  in*  the  Speech  from  the 
throne.  From  the  zeal  with  which  par- 
liament had  taken  up  the  question  in  the 
last  session,  ministers  thought  it  would 
be  improper  to  interfere  with  it,  until  the 
legislature  had  brought  the  business  to  a 
satisfactory  conclusion.  He  was  of  opi- 
nion, that  the  subject  ought  to  be  taken 
up  on  its  own  merits,  and  not  as  a  govern- 
ment question ;  but  ministers  would  feel 
it  their  bounden  duty  to  use  their  utmost 
exertions,  in  order  to  bring  the  matter  to 
a  satisfactory  result.  A  right  hon.  friend 
of  his  (Mr.  S.  Bourne),  who  filled  the  si- 
tuation of  chairman  ot  the  committee  on 
the  poor  laws,  intended  to  move  the  revival 
of  that  committee;  and  he  hoped  they 
would  not  abandon  the  subject,  until  they 
had  effected  everv  practical  good  that 
could  fairly  be  desired. 

Copy  of  tbe  Trbatt  with  Spain 

VOfi  PREVENTING  THE   SlAVE    TRADB.] 

Lord  Castlereagh  presented,  by  the  com- 
mand of  the  Prince  Regent,  the  Treaty 
with  Spain,  of  which  the  following  is  a 
Copy : 

Treaty  between  his  Britannic  Majesty  and 
his  Catholic  Majesty,  for  preventing  their 
subjects  from  engagmgin  anv  illicit  traffic 
in  slaves.  Signed  at  Madria  the  33rd  of 
September  1817. 

In  the  Name  of  tbe  Most  Holy  Trinity ; — 
It  having  been  stated,  in  the  second  addi- 
tional arudc  of  the  treaty  signed  at  Madrid 
on  tbe  5th  of  July  1814,  between  his  majesty 
the  kins  of  the  united  kingdom  of  Great  Bri- 
tain and  Ireland,  and  his  majesty  the  kins  of 
Spain  and  the  Indies,  that  *'  his  Catholic  Ma- 
jesty concurs,  in  the  fullest  manner,  in  the 
sentiments  of  his  Britannic  Migesty,  with 
resMct  to  the  injustice  and  inhuroanitv  of  tbe 
traffic  in  slaves,  and  promises  to  take  into 
consideration,  with  the  deliberation  which  the 
state  of  his  possessions  in  America  demands, 
the  means  ot  acting  in  conformity  with  those 
sentiments :  and  engages,  moreover,  to  pro- 
hibit his  subjects  irom  carrying  on  the  slave 
trade,  for  the  purpose  of  supplyuig  any  islands 
or  possessions,  excepting  those  appertaining 
to  Spain  ;  and  to  prevent,  by  effectual  mea- 
sures and  regulations,  the  protection  of  the 
Spanish  flag  being  given  to  foreigners  who 
mav  enea^e  in  this  traffic,  whether  subjects 
of  bis  Britannic  Majesty,  or  of  any  othar 
state  or  power.V 

And  nis  Catl^olic  Majesty,  conformably  to 
tltt'  spirit  of  thi»  article,  aoq  to  the  principles 
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of  humanity  with  which  he  is  animated, 
having  never  lost  sight  of  an  object  so  intc* 
resting  to  biro,  and  Ming  desirous  of  hastening 
the  moment  of  its  attainment,  has  resolved  to 
co-operate  with  his  Britannic  Majesty  in  the 
cause  of  humanity,  by  adopting,  in  concert 
with  his  said  majesty,  efficacious  means  for 
bringing  about  the  abolition  of  the  slave 
trade,  for  effectually  suppressing  illicit  traffic 
in  slaves,  on  the  part  of  their  respective  sub* 
jects,  and  for  preventing  Spanish  ships  tftding 
m  slaves^  conformably  to  law  and  to  treaty, 
from  beine  molested  or  subjected  to  losses 
from  BriUsn  cruizers :  the  two  high  contract- 
ing parties  have  accordingly  named  as  ^eir 
plenipotentiaries,  viz:  his  majesty  the  king 
of  the  united  kingdom  of  Great  Britain  ana 
Ireland,  the  right  hon.  sir  Henry  Wellesley, 
a  member  of  bis  majes^'s  most  honourable 
privy  council,  knight  Grand  Cross  of  the 
most  honourable  order  of  the  Bath,  and  his 
majesty's  ambassador  extraordinary  and  pleni- 
potentiary to  his  Catholic  M^esty ;  and  his 
majesty  the  kiii^  of  Spain  and  the  Indies, 
Don  Josef  Garcia  de  Leon  y  Pizarro,  knieht 
Grand  Cross  of  the  royal  and  distinguished 
Spanish  order  of  Charles  3rd,  of  that  of  Saint 
Ferdinand  and  of  Merit,  of  Naples,  of  those 
of  Saint  Alexander  Newsky  and  of  Saint 
Anne  of  Russia,  and  of  that  of  the  Red 
Eagle  of  Prussia,  counsellor  of  state,  and  first 
secretary  of  state  and  of  the  general  dispatch ; 
who,  having  exchanged  their  respective  full 
powers,  found  to  be  in  good  and  due  form, 
nave  agreed  upon  the  following  Articles: 

Aar.  1. — His  Catholic  Majesty  encages,  that 
the  slave  trade  shall  be  abolished  throughout 
the  entire  dominions  of  Spain,  on  the  30th 
day  of  May  18S0,  and  that,  from  and  after  that 
period,  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any  of  the 
subjects  of  the  crown  of  Spain  to  purchase 
slaves,  or  to  carry  on  the  slave  trade,  on  any 
part  of  the  coast  of  Africa,  upon  any  pretext 
or  in  any  manner  whatever;  providecl,  liow^ 
ever,  that  a  term  of  five  months,  from  the 
said  date  of  the  dOth  of  May  1890,  shall  be 
allowed  for  completing  the  voyages  of  vessels, 
which  shall  have  cleared  out  lawfully  pre* 
▼iously  to  the  said  30th  of  May. 

Aar.  a. — It  is  hereby  aereed,  that  from 
and  afler  the  exchange  of  the  ratifications  of 
the  present  treaty,  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for 
any  of  the  subjects  of  the  crown  of  Spain  to 
purchase  slaves,  or  to  carry  on  the  slave 
trade  on  any  part  of  the  coast  of  Africa  la 
the  north  of  tne  eouator,  upon  any  pretext 
or  in  any  manner  whatever;  provided,  how- 
ever, that  a  term  of  six  months,  from  the 
date  of  the  exchange  of  the  ratifications  of 
this  treaty,  shall  be  allowed  for  completing 
the  voyages  of  vessels  which  shall  have 
cleared  out  from  Spanish  ports  for  the  said 
coast,  previously  to  the  exchange  of  the  said 
latifications. 

Aar.  3. — His  Britannic  Majesty  engpiges  to 
pay,  in  London,  on  the  20th  ol  Fcuruary  1818, 
the  sum  uf  iOOfiOOL  stcxUng,  to  sudi  person 
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,  as  his  Catholic  Majesty  shall  appoint  to  re- 
ceive the  same. 

Art.  4.— The  said  sum  of  400,000/.*  sterling, 
is  to  be  considered  as  a  full  compensation  for 
all  losses  sustained  by  the  subjects  of  his 
Catholic  Majesty  engaged  in  this  traffic,  on 
account  of  vessels  captured  previously  to  the 
exchange  of  the  ratifications  of  the  present 
treaty,  as  also  for  the  losses,  which  are  a 
necessaiy  consequence  of  the  abolition  of  the 
said  traffic. 

Art.  5. — One  of  the  objects  of  this  treaty 
on  the  part  of  4he  two  governments,  being 
mutually  to  prevent  their  respective  subjects 
from  carrying  on  an  illicit  slave  trade ;  the 
two  high  contracting  parties  declare,  that 
thejr  consider  as  illicit,  any  traffic  in  slaves 
carried  on  under  the  following  circumstances. 
1st.  Either  by  British  ships,  and  under  the 
British  flag,  or  for  the  account  of  British 
subjects,  by  any  vessel  or  under  any  flag  wbat« 
soever.  9nd.  By  Spanish  ships,  upon  any 
part  of  the  coast  of  Africa  north  of  tKe 
eouator,  ai\er  the  exchange  of  the  ratifications 
ot  the  present  treaty;  provided,  however, 
that  six  months  shall  be  allowed  for  complet- 
ing the  voyages  of  vessels,  conformably  to 
the  tenor  ot  tne  second  article  of  this  treaty. 
8rd.  Either  by  Spanish  ships,  and  under  the 
Spanish  flag,  or  for  the  account  of  Spanish 
subjects,  by  any  vessel  or  under  any  flag 
whatsoever,  after  theSOth  of  May  1890,  when 
Uie  traffic  in  slaves,  on  the  part  of  Spain,  is 
to  cease  entirely ;  provided  always,  that  five 
months  shall  be  allowed  for  the  completion  of 
voyages  commenced  in  due  time,  conformably 
to  the  first  article  of  this  treaty.  4th.  Under 
the  British  or  Spanish  flag,  for  the  account  of 
the  subjects  of  any  other  government.  5th. 
By  Spanish  vessels  bound  Tor  any  port  not  in 
the  oominions  of  his  Catholic  Majesty. 

Art.  6. — His  Catholic  Majesty  win  adopt, 
n  conformity  to  the  spirit  of  this  treaty,  the 
measures  which  are  oest  calculated  to  give 
I  full  and  complete  effect  to  the  laudable  ob- 
jects which  the  high  contracting  parties  have 
in  view. 

Art.  7. — Every  Spanish  vessel  which  shall 
be  desthied  for  the  slave  trade,  on  any  part 
of  the  coast  of  Africa  where  this  traffic  still 
continues  to  be  lawful,  must  be  provided  with 
a  royal  passport,  conformable  to  the  model 
annexed  to  the  present  treaty,  and  which 
model  fortQs  an  integral  part  of  the  same. 
This  passport  must  be  written  in  the  Spanish 
langiiage,  with  an  authentic  translation  in 
English  annexed  thereto;  and  it  must  be 
signed  by  his  Catholic  Majesty  and  counter- 
signed by  the  minister  of  marine,  and  also 
by  the  principal  naval  authority  of  the  dis- 
trict, station,  or  port  from  whence  the  vessel 
clears  out,  whether  in  Spain,  or  ip  the  colo- 
nial possessions  of  his  Catholic  Majesty. 

Art.  8. — It  is  to  be  understood  tmit  this 
passport^  for  rendering  lawful  the  voyages  of 
slave  slupSy  is  required  only  for  the  continua- 
tion of  the  traffic  to  the  .south  of  the  line ; 


those  passports  which  are  now  issued,  signed 
by  the  first  secretary  of  state  of  his  Catholic 
.  Majesty,  and  in  the  form  prescribed  by  the 
order  of  the  16th  of  December  1816,  remain- 
ing in  full  force  for  all  vessels  which  may 
have  cleared  out  for  the  coast  of  Africa,  as 
well  to  the  north  as  to  the  south  of  the  Line» 
previously  to  the  exchange  of  the  ratifica- 
tions of  the  present  treaty. 

Art.  9. — ^rhe  two  high  contracting  parties, 
for  the  more  complete  attainment  of  the  ob- 
ject of  preventing  all  illicit  traffic  in  slaves, 
on  the  part  of  their  respective  subjects,  mu- 
tually consent,  that  the  ships  of  war  of  their 
royal  navies,  which  shall  be  provided  with 
special  instructions  for  this  purpose,  as  here- 
inafter roentioi^ed,  may  visit  such  merchant 
vessels  of  the  two  nations  as  may  be  sus- 
pected, upon  reasonable  grounds,  of  having 
slaves  on  noard,  acquired  by  an  illicit  traffic 
and  in  the  event  only,  of  their  finding 
alaves  on  boani,  may  detain  ^nd  bring  away 
such  vessds,  in  order  that  they  may  be 
brought  to  trial  before  the  tribunals  esta- 
blished for  this  purpose,  as  shall  hereinafter 
be  specified.  Provided  always  that  the  com- 
manders of  the  ships  of  war  of  the  two  royal 
navies,  who  shall  be  employed  on  this  service 
shall  adhere  strictly  to  the  exact  tenor  of  the 
instructions  which  they  shall  receive  for  this 
purpose.  As  this  article  is  entirely  reciprocal, 
the  two  high  contracting  parties  engage  mu- 
tually, to  make  good  any  losses  which  their 
respective  subjects  may  incur  unjustly  by  the 
arbitrary  and  illegal  detention  of  their  vessels. 
It  being  understood  that  this  indemnity  shall 
invariably  be  borne  by  the  government  whose 
cruizer  shall  have  been  guiRy  of  the  arbitrary 
detention;  provided  always,  that  the  visit 
and  detention  of  slave  ships,  specified  in  this 
article,  shall  only  be  effected  by  those  British 
or  Spanish  vessels,  which  may  form  part  of 
the  two  royal  navies,  and  by  those  only  of 
such  vessels  which  are  provided  with  the 
special  instructions  annexed  to  the  present 
treaty. 

Art.  10. — No  British  or  Spanish  cruizer 
shall  detain  any  slave  ship,  not  having  slaves 
actually  on  board;  and  in  order  to  render 
lawful  the  detention  of  any  ship,  whether 
British  or  Spanish,  the  slaves  found  on  board 
such  vessel  must  have  been  brought  there  for 
the  express  purpose  of  the  traffic ;  and  those 
on  board  of  Spanish  ships  must  have  been 
taken  from  that  part  of  the  coast  of  Africa 
where  the  slave  trade  is  prohibited,  conform- 
ably to  the  tenor  of  the  present  treaty. 
•  Art.  11. — All  ships  of  war  of  the  two 
nations,  which  shall  hereaAer  be  destined  to 
prevent  the  illicit  traffic  in  slaves,  shall  be 
furnished  by  their  own  government  with  a 
copy  of  the  instnictions  annexed  to  the  pre- 
sent treaty,  and  which  shall  be  considered  as 
an  integral  part  thereof.  These  instruction** 
shall  be  written  in  Spanish  and  Enjglish,  and 
signed  for  the  vessels  of  each  of^the  two 
powers,  by  the  minister  of  their  respective 
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inahnc.  The  two  high  contrsciing  parlies 
reserve  the  faculty  of  alteriug  the  said  io- 
structioQs,  in  whole  or  in  part^  according  to 
circuiDJitaoces ;  it  being,  however,  well  un- 
derstood, that  the  said  alterations  cannot  take 
place  but  by  the  common  agjreement,  and  by 
the  consent  of  the  two  mgh  contracting 
parties. 

Art.  12. — In  order  to  bring  to  adjudication 
with  the  least  delay  and  incouTenience,  the 
vessels  which  may  be  detained  for  having 
been  engaged  in  an  illicit  traffic  of  slaves, 
there  shall  oe  established,  within  the  space  of 
a  year  at  farthest,  from  the  exchange  of  the 
ratifications  of  the  present  treaty,  two  mixed 
commissions,  formed  of  an  equal  number  of 
individuals  of  the  two  nations,  named  for 
this  purpose  by  their  respective  sovereigns. 
These  commissions  shall  reside— one  in  a 
|>ossetfsion  lielonging  to  his  Britandft  Mbt 
jiestv — the  other  witnin  the  territories  of  his 
Catholic  MaiesW ;  and  the  two  governments, 
at  the  period  of  the  exchange  of  the  ratifica- 
tions of  the  present  treaty,  snail  declare,  each 
for  its  own  dominions,  in  what  places  the 
commissions  shall  respectively  reside.  Each 
of  the  two  high  contracting  parties  reserving 
to  itself  the  right  of  changing,  at  its  pleasure, 
the  placeof  residence  of  Me  commission  held 
within  ita  own  dominions;  provided,  how- 
ever, that  one  of  the  two  commissions  sh^ 
always  be  held  upon  the  coast  of  Africa,  and 
the  other  in  one  of  the  colonial  possessiona 
of  his  Catholic  Majesty.  These  commissions 
ahall  judge  the  causes  submitted  to  them 
without  appeal,  and  according  to  the  regula- 
tion and  instructions  annexed  to  the 'present 
treaty,  of  which  they  shall  be  considered  as 
an  integral  part. 

Art.  13.— The  acts  or  instniroents  annexed 
to  this  treaty,  and  which  form  an  integ^ 
part  thereof,  are  as  follows:  No  1. — Form  of 
passport  for  the  Spanish  merchant  ships,  des- 
tined for  the  lawful  traffic  in  slaves.  No.  2. 
Instructions  for  the  ships  of  war  of  both  na» 
tions,  destined  to  prevent  the  illicit  tn&c  in 
slaves.  No.  S.  ^  Regulation  for  the  mixed 
commissions,  which  are  to  hold  their  sittings 
on  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  in  one  of  the  co- 
lonial possessions  of  his  Catholic  M^est^. 

Art.  14. — ^The  present  treaty,  consisting  of 
fourteen  articles,  shall  be  ratified,  and  the 
ratifications  exchanged  at  Madrid,  within  the 
space  of  two  montlis  from  this  date,  or  sooner 
if  possible.  In  witness  whereof  the  respective 
plenipotentiaries  have  signed  the  same,  and 
nave  thereunto  affixed  the  seal  of  their  arms. 
Pone  at  Madrid,  this  Sdrd  September,  1817. 
(Signed)     IIemry  Wellesley.    (L.S.) 

JoSEPlZARRO.  (I^S.) 

No.  1. — Form  of  passport  for  Spanish  vessels 
destined  for  the  lawful  traffic  in  slaves. 

Ferdinand  by  the  C*race  of  God,  kingofCas- 
tille,  of  Leon,  of  Aragon,  of  the  two  Sicilies, 
of  Jerusalem,  of  Navarre,  of  Ginnada,  of  To- 
ledo, of  Valencia^  ofGalliciay  of  Majorca,  of 
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Minorca,  of  Seville,  of  Sardinia,  of  Cordova, 
of  Corsica,  of  Murcia,  of  Jaeo,  of  the  Al- 
garves,  of  Algeciras,  of  Gibraltar,  ofthe  Ca- 
nary Islands,  of  the  East  and  West  Indies, 
Isles,  and  Terra  Firma  of  the  ocean ;  arch-duke 
of  Austria;  duke  of  Burgundy,  of  Brabant, 
and  of  Milan;  cOunt  of  Apsburgh,  Flanders, 
Tirol,  and  Barcelona;  lord  of  Biscay  and  of 
Molina,  &c. 

Whereas  I  have  granted  permission  for  the 
vessel  called  of  tons,  and  car- 

rying men  and  passengers  ; 

master  and  .    owner,  both 

Spaniards  and  subjects  of  my  crown,  to  pro< 
cecd  bound  to  the  ports  of  and 

coast  of  Africa,  from  whence  she  is  to  return 
to  the  said  master  and  owner  having 

previously  taken  the  required  oath  before  thb^ 
tribunal  of  marine  of  the  proper  naval  division 
from  whence  the  said  vessel  saib,  and  legally 
proved  that  no  foreigner  has  any  share  in  the 
above  vessel  and  cargo,  as  appears  by  the 
certificate  annexed  to  this  passport;  which 
certificate  is  given  by  the  same  tribunal,  in 
consequence  of  the  steps  taken  in  pursuance 
of  the  directions  contuned  in  the  ordnance  of 
matrictdation  of  1808. 

The  said  captain,  and  owner 

of  the  said  vessel  bemg  under  an  obligation 
to  enter  solely  such  ports  on  the  coast  of 
Africa  as  are  to  the  south  of  the  line;  and  to 
return  from  thence  to  any  of  the  ports  of  my 
dominions,  where  alone  they  shall  be  per- 
mitted to  land  the  slaves  whom  they  cany, 
af\er  going  through  the  proper  forms,  to  show 
that  they  nave,  in  every  respect,  complied 
with  the  provisions  of  my  royal  decree  of 
1817,  bv  which  the  mode  of  convey- 
ing slaves  from  the  coast  of  Africa  to  my  co- 
lonial dominions  is  regulated;  and  should 
thev  fail  in  any  of  these  conditions,  they 
shall  be  liable  to  the  penalties  denounced  by 
the  said  decree  against  those  who  shall  carry 
on  the  slave  trade  in  an  illicit  manner. 

I  therefore  command  all  general  and  other 
officers  commanding  my  sauadrons  and  ships ; 
the  captain  generals  of  tne  departments  of 
marine,  the  military  commanaants  of  the 
provinces  of  the  same,  their  subalterns,  cap- 
tains of  the  ports,  and  all  other  officers  and 
persons  belonging  to  the  navy ;  the  viceroys, 
captain  generals  or  commandants  of  kingdoms 
and  provinces ;  the  governors,  mayors,  and 
justices  of  the  towns  upon  the  sea^coast  of 
my  dominions  of  the  indies ;  the  royal  officers 
or  Judges  of  entries  therein  established ;  and 
all  others  of  my  subjects  to  whom  it  belongs, 
or  may  belong,  not  to  give  her  any  obstruc- 
tion, nor  to  occasion  her  any  inconvenience 
or  detention,  but  rather  to  aid  her  and  to  fur- 
nish her  with  whatever  she  may  want  for  her 
regular  naviption :  and  of  the  vassals  and 
subjects  of  kings,  princes,  and  republics  in 
friendship  and  alliance  with  me ;  of  the  com- 
manders, governors,  nr  chiefs  of  their  pro- 
vinces, fortresses,  squadrons,  and  vessels,  I 
require  that  they  likewise  ahaU  not  impede 
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her  in  her  ffee  navigation,  entr^r,  deoarture, 
or  detention  in  the  ports  to  which,  Dy  any 
accident  she  may  be  carried ;  hut  permit  her 
to  provide  and  supply  herself  therein  with 
whatever  she  may  be  in  need  of,  for  which 
purpose  I  have  commanded  this  passport  to 
be  made  out,  which,  being  signed  for  its  va- 
lidity by  my  secretary  of  stale  for  the  dispatch 
of  marine,  shall  serve  for  this  time  that  a  voy- 
age, going  imd  returning,  mayjast;  after  the 
conclusion  of  which,  it  shall  be  returned  to 
the  commandant  of  marine,  governor  or  other 
person  hy  whom  it  may  have  been  issued ; 
adding,  for  its  proper  use,  the  corresponding 
note. 
Given  at  Madrid,  on  , 

I,  Thb  King. 
(Here  the  signature  of  the  secretary  of 
state  and  of  the  dispatch  of  marine.) 

Note.    This  passport.  No. '  autho- 

rizes any  number  of  slaves,  not  exceeding 
being  in  the  proportion  of  five  slaves 
for  every  two  tons  (as  permitted  by  the  royal 
decree  of  1817)  excepting  always 

such  slaves  employed  as  sailors  or  domestics, 
and  children  born  on  board  during  the  voyage ; 
and  the  same  is  issued  by  me  the  undersigned 
on  the  day  of  this  date,  made  out 
in  favour  of  who  has  previously 

conformed  with  all  the  formalities  required 
by  the  royal  decree  of  181T,  and  is 

bound  to  return  it  immediately  upon  his  re- 
turn from  the  voyage. 
Given  at  on  the  of< 

of  the  year 

(Here  the  signature  of  the  principal  ma- 
rine authority  of  the  naval  division, 
station,  provmce,  or  port  from  whence 
the  vessel  clears  out.) 

No.  2. — Instructions  for  the  British  and 
Spanish  ships  of  war  employed  to  prevent 
the  illicit  traffic  in  slaves. 

Art.  1 . — ^Every  British  or  Spanish  ship  of 
war  shall,  in  conformity  with  article  9  of  the 
treaty  of  this  date,  have  a  ri^ht  to  visit  the 
merchant  ships  of  either  of  the  two  powers 
actually  engaged,  or  suspected  to  be  engaged 
in  the  slave  trade ;  and  should  any  slaves  be 
found  on  board,  according  to  the  tenor  of  the 
10th  article  of  the  aforesaid  treaty; — and  as 
to  what  regards  the  Spanish  vessels,  should 
there  be  ground  to  suspect  that  the  said  slaves 
have  been  embarked  on  a  part  of  the  coast  of 
Africa  where  the  traffic  is  no  longer  permitted, 
conformably  to  the  articles  1  and  3  of  the 
treaty  of  this  date :  in  these  cases  alone,  the 
commander  of  the  said  ship  of  war  may  de- 
tain them :  and  having  detained  them,  he  is 
to  brine  them,  as  soon  as  possible,  for  judg- 
ment, hefore  that  of  the  two  mixed  commis- 
sions appointed  by  the  12th  article  of  the 
treaty  of  this  date,  which  shadl  be  the  nearest, 
or  which  the  commander  of  the  capturing  ship 
shall,  upon  bis  own  responsibility,  think  he 
can  soonest  reach  from  the  spot  where  the 
slave  chip  shall  have  been  detained.     Ships, 


(m  board  of  which  no  slaves  shall  be  found, 
intended  for  purposes  of  traffic,  shall  not  be 
detained  on  any  account  or  pretence  whatever. 
Negro  servants  or  sailors  tnat  may  be  found 
on  board  the  said  vessels,  cannot,  in  any  case, 
be  deemed  a  sufficient  cause  for  detention. 

Art.  3. — No  Spanish  merchantman  or  slave 
ship  shall,  on  any  pretence  whatever,  be  de- 
tained, which  shall  be  found  any  where  near 
the  land  or  on  the  high  seas,  south  of  the 
equator,  during  the  period  fur  which  the 
traffic  is  to  remain  lawfol,  according  to  the 
stipulations  subsisting  between  the  high  con* 
tracting  parties,  umess  after  a  chace  that 
shall  have  commenced  north  of  the  equator. 

Art.  3.~6panish  vessels,  furnished  with  a 
r«^lar  passport,  having  slaves  on  board, 
shipped  at  those  paits  of  the  coast  of  Africa 
where  the  trade  is  permitted  to  Spanish  sub^ 
jects,  and  which  shall  afterwards  be  found 
north  of  the  equator,  shall  not  be  detained 
by  the  shipsofwarofthe  two  nations,  though 
furnished  with  the  present  instructions,  pro- 
vided  the  same  can  account  for  their  course 
either  in  conformity  with  the  practice  of  the 
Spanish  navigation,  by  steering  some  degrees 
to  the  northward  in  search  of  fair  windsy  or 
for  other  le^timate  causes,  such  as  the  aan« 
gers  of  the  sea,  duly  proved;  provided  always, 
uiat,  with  regard  to  all  slave  ships  detained 
to  tne  north  of  the  equator,  afler  the  expira* 
tion  of  the  term  allowed,  the  proof  of  the  le- 
gality of  the  voyage  is  to  be  furnished  by  the 
vessel  so  detained.  On  the  other  hand,  with 
respect  to  slave  ships  detained  to  the  south  of 
the  equator,  in  conformity  with  the  stipula* 
tions  of  the  preceding  article,  the  proof  of  the 
illegality  of  the  voyage  is  to  be  exhibited  by 
the  captor. — It  is  in  like  manner  stipulated, 
that  the  number  of  slaves  found  on  ooard  a 
slave  ship  by  the  cruizers,  even  should  the 
number  not  agree  ^uth  that  contained  in  their 
passport,  shall  not  be  sufficient  reason  to  jus- 
tify the  detention  of  the  ship ;  but  the  cap- 
tain and  the  proprietor  shall  be  denounced  m 
the  Spanish  tribunals,  in  order  to  their  being 
punished  according  to  the  laws  cf  Uie  country. 

Art.  4. — Every  npantsh  vessel  intended  to 
be  employed  in  the  legjal  traffic  in  slaves,  in 
conformity  with  the  principles  laid  down  in 
the  treaty  of  this  date,  shall  be  commanded 
by  a  native  Spaniard,  and  two-thirds,  at  least, 
of  the  crew  shall  likewise  be  Spaniards ;  pro- 
vided always,  that  its  Spanish  or  foreign  con- 
strucUou  shall,  in  no  wise,  affect  its  nation- 
ality,  and  that  the  negro  sailors  shall  always 
be  reckoned  as  Spaniards,  provided  they  be* 
long,  as  slaves,  to  subjects  of  the  crown  of 
Spain,  or  that  they  have  been  enfranchised 
in  the  dominions  of  his  Catholic  Majesty. 

Art.  5. — ^Whenever  a  ship  of  war  shall 
meet  a  merchantman  liable  to  be  searched,  it 
shall  be  done  in  the  most  mild  manner,  and 
with  every  attention  which  is  due  between 
allied  and  friendly  nations ;  and  in  no  case 
shall  the  search  be  made  bv  an  officer  holding 
a  rank  inferior .  to  that  of  lieutexumt  in  the 
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navv  of  Great  Britain,  or  of  ensign  of  a  ship 
of  the  line  in  the  S|>anish  navy. 

Art.  6. — The  ships  of  war  which  may  de- 
tain any  slave  ship,  in  pursuance  of  the  prin- 
<pples  laid  down  in  the  present  instructions, 
shall  leave  on  board  all  ttie  car|;o  of  negroes 
untouched,  as  well  as  the  captain  and  a  part, 
at  least,  of  the  crew  of  the  above-mentioned 
skive  ship;  the  captain  shall  draw  up  in 
writing,  an  authentic  declaration,  which  shall 
exhibit  the  state  in  which  he  found  the  detained 
ship,  and  the  chances  which  mav  have  taken 
place  in  it ;  he  shall  deliver  to  the  captain  of 
the  slave  ship  a  sisned  certificate  of  the  oapers 
seized  on  board  the  said  vessel,  as  well  as  of 
the  number  of  slaves  found  on  board  at  the 
moment  of  detention. — The  negroes  shall  not 
be  disembarked  till  after  the  vessels  which 
contain  them  shall  be  arrived  at  the  place 
where  the  legality  of  the  capture  is  to  be 
tried  by  one  of  the  two  mixed  commissions, 
in  order  that  in  the  event  of  their  not  being 
adjudeed  legal  priz4  the  loss  of  the  proprietors 
may  Be  more  easil^  repaired.  If,  however, 
urgent  motives,  deducea  fron)  the  length  of 
the  voyage,  the  state  of  health  of  the  negroes 
or  other  causes,  required  that  they  should  be 
disembarked  entirely,  or  in  part,  before  the 
vessel  could  arrive  at  the  place  of  residence  of 
one  of  the  said  commissions,  the  commander 
of  the  capturing  ship  may  take  on  himself 
the  responsibility  of  sucn  disembarkation, 
provided  that  the  necessity  be  stated  in  a  cer- 
tificate in  proper  form. 

Art.  7. — ISO  conveyance  of  slaves  from 
one  port  in  the  Spanish  possessions  to  ano- 
ther shall  take  place,  except  in  ships  provided 
with  passports  from  the  government  on  the 
spot,  ad  hoe. 

No.  3.---RxouLATioifS  for  the  Mixed  Com- 
missions which  are  to  reside  on  the 
Coast  of  Africa,  and  !n  a  Colonial  Pos- 
session of  his  Catholic  Majesty. 

Art.  1. — The  mixed  coramtsnons  to  be 
established  by  the  treaty  of  this  date,  upon 
the  Coast  of  Africa  and  in  a  Colonial  Posse»- 
sion  of  his  Catholic  Majesty,  are  appointed  to 
decide  upon  the  legality  of  the  oetentionof 
such  slave  vessels  as  the  cruizers  of  both  na* 
tioos  shall  detain,  in  pursuance  of  this  same 
treaty,  for  carrying  on  an  illicit  commerce  in 
slaves.  The  abovo-mentioned  commissions 
shall  judfe,  without  appeal,  according  to  the 
letter  and  spirit  of  the  treaty  of  this  date.— 
The  commissions  shall  sive  sentence  as 
summarily  as  possible,  and  they  are  required 
to  decide  fat  far  at  they  shall  find  it  practi- 
cable), within  the  space  of  twenty  days,  to 
be  dated  from  that  on  which  t^tjy  detained 
Yessel  shall  have  been  brought  into  the  port 
where  they  shall  reside;  first,  upon  the  le^ 
XtXy  of  the  capture ;  second,  in  the  case  in 
which  the  captured  vessel  shall  have  been  li- 
berated, as  to  the  indemnification  which  she 
is  to  receive^-^And  it  is  hereby  provided,  that 
in  all  cascS)  the  final  sentence  shall  not  be 


delayed,  on  account  of  the  absence  of  wit-> 
nesscs,  or  for  want  of  other  proofs,  beyond 
the  period  of  two  months;  except  upon  the 
application  of  any  of  the  parties  interested, 
when  upon  their  giving  satisfactory  security 
to  charge  themselves  with  the  expense  and 
risks  ofthe  delay,  the  commissioners  may,  at 
their  discretion,  grant  an  additional  delay,  not 
exceeding  four  months. 

Art.  3.— Each  of  the  above-mentraned 
commissions  which  are  to  reside  on  the  coast 
of  Africa,  and  in  a  colonial  possession  of  hia 
Catholic  Miyesty,  shall  be  composed  in  the 
following  manner:— The  two  high  contract- 
ing parties  shall  each  of  them  name  a  com* 
missary  judge,  and  a  commissioner  of  arbitra- 
tion, who  shall  be  authorized  to  hear  and  to 
decide,  without  appeal,  all  cases  of  capture  of 
slave  vessels  which,  in  pursuance  of  the  sti* 

Imlations  of  the  treaty  of  this  date,  may  be 
aid  before  them.  All  the  essential  parts  of 
the  proceedings  carried  on  before  these  mixed 
commissions,  shall  be  written  down  in  the 
legal  language  of  the  country  in  which  the 
commission  may  reside. — ^The  commissary 
judzes  and  the  commissioners  of  arbitration, 
shall  make  oath,  in  presence  of  the  principal 
magistrate  of  the  place  in  which  the  commis- 
sion may  reside,  to  judge  fairly  and  faithfully, 
to  have  no  preference  either  for  the  claimants 
or  the  captors,  and  to  act,  in  all  their  deci- 
sions, in  pursuance  of  the  stipulations  of  the 
treaty  of  this  date.— There  shall  be  attached 
to  each  commission  a  secretary  or  registrar, 
appointed  by  the  sovereign  of  the  country  in 
which  the  commission  may  reside,  who  shall 
register  all  its  acts,  and  who,  prevk>us  to  his 
taking  charge  of  his  post,  shall  make  oath, 
in  presence  of  at  least  one  ofthe  commissary 
judges,  to  conduct  himself  with  respect  for 
their  authority,  and  to  act  with  fidelity  in 
all  the  affairs  which  may  belong  to  his  charge. 
Art.  3. — ^Theform  of  the  process  shall  be  as 
follows :— The  commissary  judges  of  the  two 
nations  shall,  in  the  first  place,  proceed  to  the 
examination  ofthe  papers  of  the  vessel,  and 
to  receive  the  depositions  on  oath  of  the  cap- 
tain and  of  two  or  three,  at  least,  of  the  prin- 
cipal individuals  on  board  of  the  detained 
vessel,  as  well  as  the  declaration  on  oath  of 
the  captor,  should  it  appear  necessary,  in 
order  to  be  able  to  judge  and  to  pronounce  if 
the  said  vessel  has  been  justly  detained  or 
not,  aceording  tothe  stipulations  of  the  treaty 
of  this 'date,  and  in  order  that,  according  to 
this  iudgment,  it  may  be  condemned  or  liDe- 
rated.  And  in  the  event  of  the  two  commis* 
sary  judges  not  agreeing  on  the  sentence  they 
ought  to  pronounce,  whether  as  to  the  lega- 
lity of  the  detentron,  or  the  indemnification 
to  be  albwed,  or  on  any  other  question 
which  might  result  from  the  stipulations  of 
the  treaty  of  this  date,— they  shall  draw  by 
lot  the  name  of  one  of  the  two  eommissioners 
of  arbitration,  wlio,  after  having  considered 
the  documents  of  the  process,  snail  consult 
with  the  abovo-mentioiied  commissafy  judges 
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on  the  case  in  question,  and  the  final  sentence 
shdl  be  pronounced  conformably  to  the  opi- 
nion of  the  niMority  of  the  above-mentioned 
commissary  judges,  and  of  the  above-men- 
tioned commissioner  of  arbitration. 

Art.  4. — As  oAen  as  the  cargo  of  slaves 
found  on  board  of  a  Spanish  slave  ship,  shall 
have  been  embarked  on  any  point  whatever 
of  the  coast  of  Africa  where  the  slave  trade 
continues  to  be  lawful,  such  slave  ship  shall 
not  be  detained  on  pretext  that  the  above- 
mentioned  slaves  have  been  brought  origi- 
nallv  by  land  from  any  other  part  whatever 
of  the  continent. 

Art.  5. — In  the  authenticated  declaration 
which  the  captor  shall  make  before  the  com- 
mission, as  well  as  in  the  certificate  of  the 
papers  seized,  which  shall  be  delivered  to  the 
captain  of  the  captured  vessel  at  the  time  of 
the  detention,  the  above-mentioned  captor 
shall  be  bound  to  declare  his  name,  the  name 
of  his  vessel,  as  well  as  the  latitude  and  longi- 
tude of  the  nlace  where  the  detention  shall 
have  taken  place,  and'  the  number  of  slaves 
found  living  on  board  of  the  slave  ship  at  tlie 
time  of  the  detention. 

Art.  6. — ^As  soon  as  sentence  shall  have 
been  passed,  the  detained  vessel,  if  liberated 
and  what  remains  of  the  cargo,  shall  be  re- 
stored to  the  proprietors,  who  may  before  the 
same  commission,  claim  a  valuation  of  the 
damages,  which  they  mav  have  a  ri^ht  to  de- 
mand ;  the  captor  himself,  and  in  his  default, 
his  government,  shall  remain  responsible  for 
the  above-mentioned  damages.  —  The  two 
high  contracting  parties  bind  themselves  to 
defray,  within  the  term  of  a  year  from  the 
date  of  the  sentence,  the  indemnifications 
which  may  be  eranted  bv  the  above-name^ 
commission,  it  ueing  understood  that  these 
indemnifications  shall  be  at  the  expense  of 
the  power  of  which  the  captor  shall  be  a  sub- 
ject. 

Art.'  7.— In  case  of  the  condemnation  of 
a  vessel  for  unlawful  voyace,  she  shall  be  de- 
clared lawful  prize,  as  well  as  her  careo,  of 
whatever  description  it  may  be.  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  slaves  who  may  be  on  bwd  as 
objects  of  commerce :  and  the  said  vessel, 
as  well  as  her  cargo,  shall  be  sold  by  public 
sale  for  the  profit  of  the  \wo  governments : 
and  as  to  the  slaves,  they  shall  receive  from 
the  miaed  commission  a  certificate  of  eman- 
cipation, and  shall  be  delivered  over  to  the 
government  on  whose  territory  the  commis- 
sion, which  shall  have  so  iudged  them,  shall 
be  established,  to  be  employ^  as  servants  or 
free  labourers.  Each  of  the  two  governments 
binds  itself  to  guarantee  the  liberty  of  such 
]>ortion  of  these  individuals  as  shall  be  respec- 
tively consigned  to  it. 

Art.  8.— -Every  claim  for  compensation  of 
losses  occasioned  to  ships  suspected  of  carry- 
ing on  an  illicit  trade  in  slaves,  not  con- 
demned as  lawful  prize  by  the  mixed  com- 
missions, shall  be  also  heard  and  judged  by 
the  above-named  commissions,  in  the  form 


provided  by  the  third  article  of  the  present 
regulation.    And  in  all  cases  wherein  restitu- 
tion shall  be  so  decreed,   the  commission 
shall  award  to  the  claimant  or  claimants,  or 
his  or  their  lawful  attorney  or  attornies,  for 
his  or  their  use,  a  just  and  complete  indemni- 
fication, for  all  costs  of  suit,  and  for  all  losses 
and  damages  which  the  claimant  or  claimants 
mav  have  actually  sustained  b^  such  capture 
ana  detention ;  that  is  to  say,  m  case  of  total 
loss,  the  claimant  or  claimants  shall  be  in- 
demnified, first  for  the  ship,  her  tackle,  ao- 
parel,  and  stores;    secondly,  for  all  freignt 
due  and  payable ;   thirdly,  for  the  value  of 
the  cargo  of  merchandize,  if  any ;  fourthly, 
for  the  slaves  on  board  at  the  time  of  deten- 
tion, according  to  the  computed  value  of  such 
slaves  at  the  place  of  destination,  deducting 
therefrom  the  usual  fair  average  mortality  for 
the  unexpired  period  of  the  regular  voyage  ; 
deducting  also  for  all  charges  and  expenses 
payable  upon  the  sale  of  sucti  careoes,  include 
me  commission  of  sale ;   and  filthly,  for  all 
other  regular  charges  in  such  cases  of.  total 
loss;   and  in  all  other  cases  not  of  total 
loss,  the  claimant  or  claimants  shall  be  in- 
demnified ;  first,  for  all  special  damages  and 
expenses  occasioned  totne  ship  by  the  de- 
tention, and  for  loss  of  freight  when  due  or 
payable ;  secondly,  a  demurrage,  when  due, 
according  to  the   schedule  annexed  to  the 
present  article ;  thirdly,  a  daily  allowance  for 
the  subsistence  of  slaves,  of  one  shilling  or 
four  reals  and  half  de  Vn.  for  each  person, 
without  distinction  of  sex  or  age,  for  so  many 
days  as  it  shall  appear  to  the  commbsion 
that  the  voyage  has  been  or  may  be  delated 
by  reason  of  such  detention;   as  likewise.; 
fourthly,   for  any  deterioration  of  cargo  or 
slaves;    fifthly,  for  any  diminution  in  the 
value  of  the  cargo  of  slaves,  proceeding  from 
an   increased  mortality  beyond  the  average 
amount  of  the  voyage,  or  from  sickness  occa- 
sioned by  detention ;  this  value  to  be  ascer- 
tained by  their  computed  price  at  the  place 
of  destination ;  as  in  the  above  Case  of  total  loss; 
sixthly,  an  allowance  of  five  per  cent  on  the 
amount  of  the  capital  einployed  in  the  pur- 
chase and  maintenance  of^  cargo,  for  the  pe- 
riod of  delay  occasioned  by  the  detention; 
and  seventhly,  for  all  premium  of  insurance 
on    additional     risks.  — >  The   claimant  or 
claimants  sliall  likewise  be  entitled  to  in- 
terest, at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent,  per  annum 
on  the  sum  awarded,  until  paid  by  the  go- 
vernment to  which  the  capturing^  ship  be- 
longs :  the  whole  amount  of  such  indemnifi- 
cations being  calculated  in  the  money  of  the 
country  to  which  the  captured  ship  belongs, 
and  to  be  liquidated  at  the  exchange  curreut 
at  the  time  of  award,  excepting  the  sum  for 
the  subsistence  of  slaves,   which  shall  be 
paid  at  par,  as  above  stipulated. — The  two 
nigh  contracting  parties  wishing  to  avoid,  as 
much  as  possible,  every  species  of.  fraud  in 
the  execution  uf  the  treaty  of  this  date,  have 
agreed,  that  if  it  !>hould  be  proved,  in  u  tuau- 
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ner  evident  to  the  conticlion  of  the  commts* 
sary  judges  of  the  two  nations,  and  without 
having  recourse  to  the  decision  of  a  commia- 
Bioaer  of  arbHratioo,  that  the  captor  has  been 
led  into  error  by  a  Toluntary  and  reprehensi- 
ble fault  on  the  part  of  the  captaiu  of  the  de- 
tained ship ;  in  that  case  only,  the  detiuned 
ship  shall  not  have  the  right*  of  receiving, 
dunng  the  day&  of  her  detention,  the  demur- 
rage stipulated  by  tiie  present  article. 

Schedule  of  demurrage  or  daily  allowance  for 

a  vessel  of 

100  tons  to  120  iDclusivey^.i» 
1«1   150 6 

151  —  iro     8 

171    «00      10 

SOI    220      11 

SKI    — —   260       —        18 

S51    270      —        14 

Sn    300      •       15 

and  so  on  in  proportion. 

Art.  9.— When  the  proprietor  of  a  ship, 
suspected  of  carrying  on  an  illicit  trade  m 
slaves,  released  in  consequence  of  a  sentence 
of  one  of  the  mixed  commissions  (or  in  the 
case,  as  above-mentioned,  of  total  loss),  shall 
claim  indemnification  for  the  loss  of  slaves 
which  he  may  have  soffered,  he  shall  in  no 
case  be  entitled  to  claim  for  more  than  the 
number  of  slaves  which  his  vessel  by  the 
Spanish  laws,  was  authorized  to  carry,  which 
number  shall  always  be  stated  in  his  pass- 
port. 

AaT.  10. — Neither  the  judges,  nor  the  ar- 
bitrators, nor  the  secretary  of  the  mixed 
rommissiom  shall  be  nermitted  to  demand  or 
Yeceive,  from  any  of  the  parties  concerned  in 
the  sentences  which  they  shall  pronounce, 
any  emolument,  under  any  pretext  whatsoe- 
ver, for  the  performance  of  the  duties  which 
are  imposed  upon  them  by  the  present  regu- 
lations. 

AaT.  11. — When  the  parties  interested, 
shall  imagine  they  have  cause  to  complain  of 
any  evident  injustice  on  the  part  of  the  mixed 
commissions,  they  may  represent  it  to  their 
respective  governments,  who  reserve  to  them- 
selves the  right  of  mutual  correspondence  for 
the  purpose  of  removing,  when  tney  think  fit, 
the  individuals  who  may  compose  these  com- 
missions. 

Akt.  12.— In  case  of  a  vessel  being  Im- 
properly detuned,  under  pretence  of  the  sti- 
pulations of  the  treaty  or  this  date,  and  the 
captor  not  being  enabled  to  justify  himself, 
eittier  by  the  tenour  of  the  said  treaty,  or  of 
the  instructions  annexed  to  it,  the  govern- 
ment to  which  the  detained  vessel  may  be- 
long, shall  be  entitled  to  demand  reparation ; 
andT  10  such  case,  the  government  to  which 
the  captor  may  belon]^  binds  itself  to  cause 
inquiry  to  be  made  into  the  subject  of  the 
compuinty  and  to  inflict  upon  the  captor,  if 
he  be  found  to  have  deserved  it,  a  punish- 
ment proportioned  to  the  transgression  which 
may  have  been  committed. 


Art.  13.— The  two  high  contracting  parties 
liave  agreed,  that,  in  the  event  of  the  death 
of  one  or  more  of  the  commissary  judges,  or 
the  commissioners  of  arbitration,  composing 
the  above-mentioned  mixed  commissions, 
their  posts  shall  he  supplied,  ud  inierim  fin  the 
following  manner : — On  the  part  of  the  Bri- 
tish government,  the  vacancies  shall  be  filled 
successively,  in  the  commission  which  shall 
sit  within  the  possessions  of  his  Britannic 
Majesty,  by  the  governor  or  lieutenant  ^« 
vernor  resident  in  that  colony,  by  the  prin- 
cipal magistrate  of  the  same,  and  by  the  se- 
cretary ;  and  in  that  which  shall  sit  within 
the  possessions  of  his  Catholic  Majesty,  it  is 
ajgreed,  that,  in  case  of  the  death  of  the  Bri- 
nsh  judge  or  arbitrator  there,  the  remaining 
individuals  of  the  said  commission  shall  pro- 
ceed equally  to  the  judgment  of  such  slave 
ships  as  may  be  brought  before  them,  and  to 
the  execution  of  their  sentence.  In  this  case 
alone,  however  the  parties  interested  shall 
have  the  riglit  of  appealing  from  the  sentence 
if  Uiey  think  fit,  to  the  commission  resident 
upon  the  coast  of  Africa ;  and  the  govern- 
ment to  which  the  captor  shall  belong,  shall 
be  bound  fully  to  make  good  the  compensa- 
tion which  shall  be  due  to  them,  in  case  the 
appeal  l>e  decided  in  favour  of  the  claimants; 
but  the  vessel  and  cargo  shall  remain,  during 
such  appeal,  in  the  place  of  residence  of  the 
first  commission  before  which  tliey  shall  have 
been  carried  — On  thepart  of  Spain  the  vacan- 
cies shall  be  supplied,  in  the  possession  of 
his  Catholic  M^esty,  by  such  persons  of  trust 
as  the  principal  authority  of  the  country  shall 
appoint;  and  upon  the  coast  of  Africa,  in 
case  of  the  death  of  any  Spanish  judge  or  ar- 
bitrator, the  commission  shall  proceed  to 
judgment  in  the  same  manner  as  above  spe^^ 
cified  for  the  commission  resident  in  the  pos- 
session of  his  Catholic  Majesty,  in  the  event 
of  the  death  of  the  British  judge  or  arbitrator; 
an  appeal  being,  in  this  case  likewise,  allowed 
to  tlie  commission  resident  in  the  possession 
of  hb  Catholic  Mtuesty ;  and,  in  eeneral,  all 
the  provisions  of  toe  former  case  being  to  be 
applied  to  the  present.— The  high  contracts 
ing  parties  have  agreed  to  supply,  as  soon  as 
possible,  the  vacancies  that  may  arise  in  the 
above-mentioned  coomiissions,  from  death  or 
any  other  cause;  and  in  case  that  the  vacancy 
of  any  of  the  Spanish  commissioners  in  the 
British  possessions,  or  of  the  British  commi»> 
aiooers  in  the  Spanish  possession,  be  not  sup- 
plied at  tbeend  of  the  term  of  seven  months  for 
America,  and  of  twelve  for  Africa,  the  vessels, 
which  shall  be  brought  to  the  said  possessions 
respectively,  shall  cease  to  have  the  right  of 
appeal  al>ove  atipulated. 

Done  at  Madrid,  the  2Srd  September,  18ir. 
(L.  8.)    Uenbt  Welleslct. 
(L.  S.)    Jose  PiZARao. 

The  said  Treaty  was  ordered  to  be 
taken  into  conatderation  on  the  9th  of 
Fcbrnirjr. 
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Add&xbs  on  thk  Pbincb  Rsgsht's 
Spebch  at  thb  Opbning  of  the  Ses- 
sion.] Mr.  Wodehouse  brought  up  the 
report  of  the  Address.  On  the  motion, 
that  It  be  agreed  to. 

Lord  Muttm  said,  there  was  one  part 
of  the  Speech  from  the  throne,  which  he 
had  heard  with  the  most  unfeigned  satis- 
£iction ;  he  alluded  to  the  recommenda- 
tion to  erect  a  greater  number  of  places 
of  public  worship.  No  person  could  re- 
side even  for  a  short  time  in  the  metro- 
Solis,  without  witnessing  the  lamentable 
eficiency  of  churches.  Before  an  appli- 
cation was  made  to  the  public  purse  for 
the  sum  requisite  for  the  erection  of  addi- 
tional churches,  it  might  be  proper  to  in- 
quire into  the  state  of  the  property  of  the 
church,  to  see  whether  means  might  not 
be  devised  for  making  some  part  of  it 
available  for  such  a  purpose.  He  did  not 
mean  to  say,  however,  that  if  it  should 
be  found,  on  inquiry,  there  was  no  church 
property  that  could  be  made  applicable, 
ne  would  not  consent  to  any  additional 
burdens  for  that  purpose.  There  was  one . 
point  which  ought  to  be  particularly 
attended  to  in  the  erection  of  the 
churches.  The  greatest  attention  ought 
to  be  paid  to  the  accommodation  of 
the  lower  orders.  There  was  hardly  a 
parish  church  in  the  kingdom,  in  which 
great  encroachments  had  not  been  made 
bv  persons  of  wealth  on  that  part  of  the 
church  which  was  the  'property  of  the 
population  of  the  parish.  They  ought  to 
guard  as  much  as  possible  against  the  re- 
currence of  what  he  considered  a  very 
great  evil— -the  enclosure  of  pews  from  the 
body  of  the  church.  He  had  thrown  out 
those  few  hints,  being  deeply  impressed 
with  the  importance  of  the  subject. 

Mr.  Curwen  said  :<— Deference  to  the 
feelings  of  the  House  induced  me  to  re- 
frain from  making  any  observations  on  the 
Speech  from  the  throne  on  a  for2;)er  night, 
l^e  premature  death  of  her  royal  high- 
ness the  Princess  Charlotte,  whose  early 
career  was  marked  with  such  splendid  vir- 
tues, has  been  felt  by  all  ranks  and  classes 
as  a  great  national  misfortune.  If  it  were 
possible  to  impute  a  want  of  respect  to 
tier  memory  by  any  thing  I  may  now  feel 
it  my  dutv  to  ofier  on  other  parts  of  the 
address,  I  should  be  silent.  Painful  as 
it  is  to  combat  statements,  which  it  must 
be  the  wish  of  all  were  well-founded,  I 
cannot  be  a  party  to  the  exaggerated  re- 
presentations of  the  flourishing  and  pros- 
perous state  of  the  country  anuits  financeif. 

(VOL.  xxxvn.) 


I  have  not  to  learn  the  unwiUiagness  of 
mankind  to  listen  to  truths  that  are  oppo- 
site to  their  wishes.  I  may  be  accused  of 
despondency,  and  a  design  to  undervalue 
and  misrepresent  the  state  and  resources 
of  the  empire;  I  prefer  the  risk  of  such 
imputations  to  being  silent  when  my  duty 
calls  me  to  warn  the  country  from  placing 
reliance  on  statements  so  opposite  to  the 
truth.  My  fears  are  not  that  the  country 
is  not  able  to  extricate  itself  from  its  em- 
barrassments if  they  are  fairly  and  honestly 
met  $  my  dread  is,  that  the  delusion  may 
be  kept  up  till  the  moment  is  gone  by, 
and  national  bankruptcy  becomes  inevi- 
table.— The  Speech  from  the  throne, 
though  known  to  be  no  more  than  a  ge- 
neral detail  of  the  plans  of  ministers,  is 
confounded  by  those  at  a  distance,  and 
supposed  to  bear  the  weight  and  authority 
of  royalty — giving  it  a  consequence  to 
which  it  is  not  entitled.  By  impeaching 
its  correctness  I  am  guilty  of  no  dis* 
respect :  if  blame  be  imputable,  it  attaches 
solely  to  ministers.  It  may  be  asked, 
what  end  can  such  statements  answer? 
On  the  prosperous  state  of  the  country 
alone  can  the  enormous  military  establish- 
ment be  defended :  this  affords  an  answer 
to  those  who  call  for  retrenchment.  Will 
the  bare  statement,  which  the  fact  but  too 
lamentably  contradicts,  lull  the  Country 
into  a  false  supineness  ?  will  they  become 
the  willing  dupes  to  their  own  inevitable 
ruin  P  or  will  they  awake  to  a  proper  sense 
of  the  danger  that  menaces  them  ?  No- 
thing can  impede  our  progress  to  ruin  bu( 
a  strong  and  imperious  expression  of  pub- 
lic opinion,  lo  produce  retrenchment 
adequate  to  the  necessities  of  the  country 
the  people  must,  from  one  end  of  the 
empire  to  the  other,  demand  them  from 
us.  The  unanimous  voice  of  the  people 
extinguished  the  income  tax.  Let  them 
speak  with  equal  energy,  and  ministers 
will  DO  longer  cling  to  the  hopes  of  renew* 
ing  it,  as  a  means  of  supporting  the  pre- 
sent ruinous  expenditure.  If,  happily, 
the  country  should  become  fully  sensible 
of  its  situation,  no  one  can  doubt  what 
would  be  the  result.  It  is  the  self-delusion 
that  prevents  the  people  doing  justice  to 
themselves  and  their  posterity. — The  in« 
formation  of  ministers  must  be  allowed  to 
be  more  ample  than  any  individual  can 
pretend  to.  This,  in  my  mind,  enhances 
their  guilt,  if  misrepresentation  can,  in 
any  considerable  point,  be  imputed  fb 
them.  That  the  state  of  the  country  is 
improved  no  one  will  deny ;   but  i\\^\.  it 
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has  reached,   much  less  exceeded,   what 
niighthavebeen  expected,  with  a  reference 
to  antecedent  periods,    I   do  positively 
deny.      How    are  we    to  reconcile  the 
boasted  and  flourishing  state  of  our  manu- 
factories with  a  fact  for  the  truth  of  which 
I  appeal  to  the  chancellor  of  tlie  exche- 
quer ?  Has  he  not  recently  had  a  deputa- 
tion of  the  most  respectable  manufacturers 
of  Lancashire  representing  the  precarious 
state  of  the  printing  trade,  and  their  fears 
of  tlie  total  loss  of  the  foreign  market,  if 
they  are  not  relieved  from  the  export  duty? 
the  amount  of  which  I  understand  to  be 
about  300,000/.,  and  the  cost  of  collection 
nearly  30,000/.     This  branch  of  trade, 
though  in  a  considerable  state  of  activity, 
must  be  considered  as  dependent  on  the 
will  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman.    That  he 
may  listen  to  the  prayers  of  the  manufac- 
turers I  sincerely  hope.     That  what  has 
been  alleged  is  the  real  state  of  the  trade 
is  borne  out  by  the  united  testimony  of 
thousands.    I  appeal  to  the  rate  of  wages 
at  which  the  manufacturers  are  workinf^; 
— 10«.  for  twelve  hours  work  for  the  six 
days  in  the  week !    In  manv  instances, 
rather  than  have  any  fresh  hands,   they 
work  sixteen  hours  a  day  for  an  addition 
of  two  shillings  a  week.     I  am  too  well 
acquainted  witlvthe  generosity,  humanity, 
ana  justice  of  the  gentlemen  engaged  m 
this  branch  of  trade  to  believe  they  would 
remunerate  their  workmen  with  such  in- 
adequate wages  if  the  profits  of  the  trade 
would   permit   them    to   do    otherwise. 
It  is  necessity,  not  will,  that  compels  them 
to  pay  their  men  so  inadequately  in  com- 
parison with  the  necessaries  of  life.    The 
gratitude  and  thankfulness  of  the  workmen 
IS  a  strong  and  undeniable  proof  of  their 
opinion  of  the  profits  of  the  trade.      I 
trust  this  will  have  its  due  weight  with  the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  in  attending 
to  the  interests  of  so  large  and  respectable 
a  body.    The  meritorious  conduct  of  ma- 
nufacturers entitle  them  to  every  consi- 
deration.^-The  state  of  the  agriculture  of 
the  country  is  undoubtedly  considerably 
improved.    Tliis  is  in  some  degree  owing 
to  what  is  greatly  to  be  regretted— de- 
fective crops.    I  am  rather  disposed  to 
lament  than  to  rejoice  at  the  advanced 
price  of  the  necessaries  of  life;  which 
iiBve  now  risen  as  much  above  as  they 
were  below  what  they  ought  to  have  been. 
That  it  fios  called  more  hands  into  activity 
is  not  to  be  disputed.    But  arc  there  not 
thousands  and  thousands  of  artificers  and 
labourers  who  cannot  obtain  a  day's  work ; 


suffering,  with  unexampled  fortitude  and 

Catience,  most  cruel  privations  ?   In  this 
oaited  state  of  the  country  how  stand  the 
poor-rates  ?  wfH  they  not  be  higher  in  this 

Sear  than  they  were  in  the  last  ?   It  is  my 
elief  they  will.    From  whence,  then,  has 
ariseu  this  improved  state  of  our  finances  ? 
Here,  indeed,  ministers  seem  disposed  to 
forego  the  claims  to  merit  to  which  ther 
might  justly  pretend.    In  compliance  with 
their  unceasing  mandates,  every  expedi- 
ent has  been  resorted  to  for  the  purpose 
of  screwing  up  the  assessed  taxes.    Everj 
thing  which  industry  and  espionage  could 
do,  has  been  done.    These  fiiilin^,  whole 
districts  have  been  stnrcharged,   in  order 
to  take  tlie  chance  of  fastening  some  bur* 
den  on  some  of  the  individuals.    The  per* 
sonal  inconvenience,  expense,  and  trouble 
to  the  parties,  liave  been  totally  disre* 
garded.    Appeals  have  multiplied  to  such 
a  degree,   that  treble  the  time  has  been 
occupied  in  hearing  and  deciding  them 
than  heretofore ;   and,  if  I  am  rightly  in- 
formed,  weeks  will  be  occupied  in  this  me* 
tropolis  and  other  great  towns.  Is  this  no 
hardship  to  the  country  ?   Is  this  a  fea- 
ture of  prosperity  ?   or  is  such  conduct 
calculated  to  augment  the  affection  and 
loyalty  of  the  people  ?    Is  there  a  village 
in  the  kingdom  that  has  not  felt  and  com- 
plained of  this  hardship  ?    I  would  then 
ask,  is  it  likely  to  answer  the  expectations 
of  ministers  ?    Afler  every  oppressive  ex- 
pedient has  been  practised,  will  it  mate- 
rially augment  the  amount  of  the  assessed 
taxes  ? — I  doubt  it  much.      As  you  aug- 
ment the  tax  individuals  defeat  it  by  a  8a« 
crificc  both  of  comforts  and  luxuries.  How 
many  windows  have  been  and  are  now 
blocking  up;    by  which  the  health  of  the 
parties  are  endangered.     The  fair  infers 
ence  to  be  drawn  from  this  attempt  to 
advance  taxation  is,  that  you  have  carried 
it  to  that  point  when  you  can  force  nothing 
more  from  the  pockets  of  the  people.    If 
it  operates  this  conviction  on  his  majestyls 
ministers,  it  may  prevent  farther  evils. 
Taxation  is  the  cause  that  has  paralysed 
the  industry  of  the  country.     If  sacn  be 
the  state  of  Great  Britain,  how  stands  it 
with  Ireland?     Not  many  days  will  pro* 
bably  elapse  before  the  sad  and  deplor- 
able state  of  that  country  wHI  be  brought 
under  the  consideration  of  the  House.    It 
becomes  not  roe  to  treat  on  a  subject  that 
will  come  with  so  much  greater  force  from 
others.     The  House  will  not  long  be  led 
in  doubt  of  the  inability  of  Ireland  to  pat 
her  quota  of  taxation.    Was  the  expcndi- 
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tiire  in  Ifdand  last  year  lets  than  twelve 
nilliong,  whiratibe  total  amount  of  taxa* 
tion  was  under  six  ?  The  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer  shakes  his  head.  Heartily 
do  I  wish  he  may  be  able  to  confute 
this  statement.  How  then.  Sir,  stands 
our  own  resources  i  Did  the  whole  amount 
of  taxes  reach  within  eight  millions 
of  the  expenditure*  The  unfunded  debt 
I  do  not  take  into  the  account:  this 
at  some  time  or  other  will  be  to  be 
funded :  supposing  it  eight  millions,  there 
will  be  an  addition  of  oetween  two  and 
three  millions  to  the  interest  of  the  na- 
tional debt.  If  the  sinking  fund  is  to  be 
considered  as  any  thing  more  than  borrow- 
iaff  with  one  hand  and  pajing  with  the 
ouer,  and  thereby  entailing  an  additional 
expense  on  the  country,  thirteen  millions 
and  a  half  must  be  added— making  a  total 
deficiency  of  little  short  of  thirty  mOlionsl 
How  does  this  agree  with  the  flourishing 
state  of  the  empire  as  declared  from  the 
throne  ?  If  1  am  wrong,  it  is  from  the 
tight  hon.  geotleman's  figures  I  have 
drawn  my  information.  Is  there  any  man 
in  the  kingdom,  unconnected  with  minis- 
terial influence,  who  will  maintain  that 
the  present  expenditure  can  be  continued 
without  ruin  ?  Vain  and  delusive  is  the 
hope  of  bolstering  up  the  national  credit 
by  fresh  taxation. — Retrenchment  is  the 
only  resource,  and  past  experience  shows 
that  it  is  the  last  thing  ministers  will  re- 
sort to.  Short  lived  will  be  our  prospe- 
rity, if  the  expenditure  be  not  speeaily 
cut  down  to  meet  our  income !  Instead  of 
grasping  at  augmented  burthens,  if  the 
happiness  and  prosperity  of  the  country 
be  what  this  House  has  honestly  at  heart> 
the  people  must  be  exonerated  from  some 
of  those  taxes  which  bear  hardest  upon  its 
industry.  This  language  may  be  unpala- 
table to  many  ears — ^but  it  is  not  there- 
fore less  true.  Whatever  odium  may  at- 
tend the  speaking  plain  truths,  there  is 
one  consolation— I  have  discharged  a 
very  painful  duty  to  the  country  and  my 
constituents. 
The  Addsess  was  then  agreed  ta 

MsssAOES  OF  Condolence  to  the 
Queen;  andtoPbincb Leopold.]  Lord 
Castlereaffh  moved  ^  that  the  Addresses  of 
Congratu&tion  sent  to  the  Queen  and 
Prince  Leopold,  on  his  marriage  with  the 
princess  Charlotte,  should  be  entered  as 
read ;  which  was  accordingly  done. 

Lord  CastUreagh  then  said :— I  rise,  in 
pursiiancepf  the  notice  I  gave  last  night, 


to  move  a  message  of  condolence  to  her 
majesty,  and  to  his  serene  highness  the 
prince  of  Saxe-Cobourg,  on  the  lamented 
and  untimely  death  of  the  princess  Char- 
lotte. In  aoverting  to  the  records  of  par- 
liament on  this  subject,  I  do  not  find  that 
it  has  been  the  practice  of  this  House  to 
vote  messages  otcondolence  on  such  oc- 
casions, except  to  the  crown.  But  tliis  is 
a  case  so  peculiarly  interesting — a  case 
which  has  so  painfully  afiected  the  feel- 
ings of  the  country— that  I  hope  the 
House  will  not  be  guided  by  precedent  in 
marking  their  sense  of  the  calamity  which 
has  befallen  us,  but  that  they  will  act  un- 
der the  influence  of  4hose  sentiments  of 
deep  regret  in  which  the  whole  empire  has 
participated.  Certainly,  when  I  say  that 
this  is  a  case  altogether  without  precedent, 
in  whatever  light  we  view  it,  I  only  de- 
clare that  which  is  not  merely  the  feeling 
that  prevails  in  this  country,  but  which,  I 
believe,  pervades  even  foreign  nations.  If 
we  look  to  all  the  circumstances  connected 
with  it,  we  must  regard  it  as  an  occurrence 
in  the  highest  degree  tragical.  The  los$», 
almost  at  the  same  moment,  of  both  mo- 
ther and  child,  is  a  misfortune,  whether 
contemplated  in  ^privateer  a  public  point 
of  view,  of  a  most  oistressing  nature.  Such 
a  circumstance  would  carry  the  most  poig- 
nant sorrow  into  the  bosom  of  a  private 
family ;  but  how  much  greater  must  be 
the  grief  which  it  produces,  when  the 
melancholy  event  blasts  the  hopes  of  an 
entire  nation !  We  may  judge  of  the  feel- 
ings of  her  illustrious  father,  under  this 
dreadful  calamity,  uben  we  see  the  effect 
it  has  had  on  society  at  large.  The  House 
on  the  .occasion  of  the  princess  Charlotte's 
most  auspicious  marriage,  carried  their 
congratulations  not  merely  to  the  fuot  of 
the  throne,  but  followed  up  that  mark  of 
respect  by  addressing  her  majesty,  and  the 
illustrious  prince,  on  that  joyful  event. 
As  we  had  the  satisfaction  of  conveying  to 
those  illustrious  individuals  the  feelings  of 
pleasure  which  that  union  created ;  so  is  it 
now  our  duty  to  express  to  the  same  quar-' 
ter,  our  deepest  sorrow,  that  the  bright 
prospect  which  then  opened  on  the  coun- 
try, nas  been  so  soon  overclouded.  What- 
ever expectations  might  have  been  formed 
b^  the  country,  with  respect  to  that  mar-* 
riage,  I  am  sure  I  speak  the  sentiments  of 
the  Honse  and  of  the  public,  when  I  say, 
that  they  were  not  only  equalled,  but 
greatly  surpassed,  It  was  a  marriage  of 
mutual  inclination — a  marriage  founded 
on   similarity  of  character— during    the 
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vhole  course  of  whidi,  private  comfort 
was  closely  connected  with  public  dignity. 
Whatever  views  the  country  might  enter- 
tain with  respect  to  the  results  of  this  al* 
Jiance,  the  whole  conduct  of  the  illustrious 
pair  gave  the  nation  every  reason  to  fiope 
that  its  fondest  wishes  would  be  realized.  I 
feel  this  to  be  a  subject  on  which  it  is  im* 
possible  to  enlarge,  without  exciting  the 
most  painful  sensations.  Those  feelings  of 
regret  are  not  confined  to  this  country,  but 
have  been  expressed  in  every  foreign  state 
where  the  melanclioly  intelligence  has 
been  received.  Under  all  the  circum* 
stances  I  am  confident  the  House  will 
be  ready  to  convey  to  her  majesty  and  to 
the  prince  of  Saxe-Cobourg,  the  sincere 
expression  of  our  regret  on  their  great 
and  irreparable  loss.  I  shall  now  move, 
"  That  this  House  do  condole  with  her 
majesty  on  the  calamitous  and  untimely 
death  of  her  royal  highness  the  Princess 
Charlotte  Augusta." 

The  Speaker, — There  is  no  precedent, 
as  far  as  i  know,  of  any  message  of  condo- 
lence being  carried  beyond  the  crown. 
The  care  on  whicn  the  noble  lord  -  seems 
to  have  founded  the  present  motion  is, 
the  address  of  congratulation,  which,  some 
few  months  ago,  was  voted  to  prince 
Leopold  and  the  queen ;  and  though  there 
is  no  direct  precedent,  the  noble  lord  has 
put  it  to  the  House,  whether  it  will  not 
be  proper,  on  this  occasion,  to  make  a 
precedent. 

The  question  being  put, 

Mr.  Calcrqft  said,  he  rose  to  discharge 
a  painful  duty,  but  he  felt  that  he  should 
be  wanting  to  himself  and  to  those  whom 
lie  represented,  if  he  did  not  give  his  neca* 
4ive  to  this  motion.  He  should  best  dis* 
charge  bis  duty  by  assigning  no  reason 
for  the  course  which  he  felt  it  necessary 
to  take  on  the  present  occasion.  He  had 
Ihat  within  him  which  convinced  him 
^hat  he  should  not  otherwise  be  discharge 
ing  his  duty ;  but  it  was  a  duty  he  was 
discharging  at  the  expense  of  his  own  feel- 
ings. He  trusted  the  House  would  not 
expect  him  to  enter  more  at  large  into 
^he  subject. 

Lord  Casikreagh  said,  the  mamier  in 
jwhich  the  hon.  gentleman  had  given  his 
^legattve  without  adducing  any  reason  for 
it,  precluded  him  from  making  any  ob- 
servations. He  could  only  fMen  at  the 
nkotives  which  governed  his  conduct. 
But  if  he  surmised  the  reasons  of  the  hon. 
member  correctly,  he  could  say  that  there 
was  not  the  ali^toit  colour  or  founda- 
^un  &r  them. 
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Mr.  Af.  A.  Tayiar  said,  he  would  fUlovr 
the  example  of  his  hon.  firiendy  and  with- 
out stating  his  reasons,  oppose  the  motkiCB. 

The  motion  was  then  carried;  some 
few  members  calling  out  <«  No  1"  and  Mr. 
Disbrowe  was  ordered  to  attend  her  nsn» 
jesty  with  the  condolence. 

Lord  Castlereagh  then  moved,  "  That  a 
message  be  sent  to  condole  irith  his. 
serene  highness  prince  Leopold  Greorgo 
Frederick,  duke  of  Saxe,  margrave  of 
Meissen,  landgrave  of  Tlmringuen,  prinoe 
of  Cobourg  of  Saalfield,  in  the  calamitous 
and  untimely  death  of  his  illustrious  con- 
sort her  royal  highness  Uie  princess  Char- 
lotte Augusta.'' 

Mr.  Brougham  was  convinced,  that  on 
this  motion  there  would  not  be  a  dissent- 
ing  voice.  The  whole  country,  without 
exception,  sympathised  in  the  sorrows  of 
this  illustrious  personage,  who  had  en- 
deared himself  to  all  claisses  of  the  com- 
munity. 

Mr.  Calcrqfi  heartily  concurred  m  the 
motion,  which  must  be  perfectly  agree- 
able to  the  House  and  the  country. 

The  motion  was  then  agreed  to  nem.  eotu 
and  lord  John  Thynne  was  appointed  to 
wait  on  the  prinoe  of  Saxe-Cobonrg  with 
the  said  message. 

Bankrupt  Laws.]  Mr.  John  Smith 
moved,  "  That  a  select  committee  be  ap- 
pointed to  consider  of  the  Bankrupt  Laws» 
and  of  the  operation  thereof." 

Mr.  Loekhart  said,  there  was  sufficient 
evidence  before  the  House,  to  show  that 
the  state  of  the  bankrupt  laws  was  ex- 
tremely defective.  He  quoted  a  sentenco 
of  the  lord  chancellor  to  prove  that,  in  the 
present  state  of  those  laws,  there  was  no 
distinction  made  between  the  moral  and 
the  immoral  bankrupt,  and  that,  in  fact, 
he  could  not  make  any  difference  be- 
tween those  who  had  been  honest* 
but  unfortunate,  and  those  who  had 
profusely  squandered  the  money  of  their 
creditors  previously  to  the  act  of  bank- 
ruptcy. He  thought  there  should  bs 
a  ^r^er  power  in  some  tribunal  to  in- 
qmre  into  the  previous  conduct  of  the 
bankrupt.  This  power,  he  conceived, 
would  be  best  vested  in  the  commissioners 
of  bankrupts.  He  hoped  the  committee 
would  report  as  early  as  possible,  as  it  was 
a  subject  connected  with  the  best  interests 
of  the  country. 

A  committee  was  then  appomted. 

PlTITIOM*  MBLATIMQ  TO  A   RlVOftM 
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OF  Parliament.]  Sir  F.  Burdett  rose, 
aad  said  he  had  some  petitions  to  present 
in  favour  of  {mrliamentary  reform.  He 
did  not  know  what  efiect  they  would  have 
on  the  proposal  which  was  in  agitation  to 
repeal  the  act  which  was  commonly  called 
the  act  for  suspending  the  Habeas  Corpus. 
Whatever  was  done  would  not  alter  hn 
opinion  respecting  th|^  act»  and  the  crud 
and  atrocious  proceeotngsofthe  ministers 
under  it,  who  had  used  it,  perhaps,  for  the 
purpose  for  which  it  wasintended-^o  put 
a  stop  to  the  great  question  of  parliamen- 
tary reform,  in  favour  of  which  petitions 
had  been  presented  signed  bv  a  million 
and  a  half  of  persons,  though  many  of 
them  had  been  rejected  on  die  pretence 
of  some  defect  io  form,  or  because  the 
meaning  of  the  petitioners  was  presented 
in  printed,  and  not  in  written  words.  He 
did  not  much  care  whether  the  Habeas 
Corpus  act  was  revived,  whether  it  re- 
mained suspended,  or  whether  it  was  ob- 
Kterated  from  the  statute  book,  since  it  was 
reduced  to  this  condition,  that  it  might  be 
suspended  whenever  the  ministers  thought 
proper,  or  on  any  pretences  which  they 
thought  proper  to  dlege.  It  would  be, 
perhaps,  better  that  it  should  be  obliterated 
from  the  Statute  Book,  for  this  reason- 
that  the  minibters  now  concealed  the  real 
import  of  their  measures  under  the  name 
of  a  suspension  of  the  statute  of  Habeas 
Corpus ;  whereas,  if  it  were  altogether  re- 
pealed, the  people  would  be  Im  to  the 
protection  ot  Magna  Charta,  under  which 
they  had  the  same  right  to  personal  pro- 
tection: the  statute  of  Habeas  Corpus 
affording  only  a  more  summary  remedy  to 
persons  aggrieved.  The  great  body  or  the 
people  of  England  who  had  demanded 
parliamentary  reform,  had  now  found  it 
necessary  to  proceed  cautiously,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  practice  which  had  been 
pursued  by  the  government  of  sending 
about  spies  and  informers,  if  not  for  the 
purpose  of  entrapping  the  people  into 
illegal  acts,  yet  in  such  a  manner  that 
they  always  took  on  themselves  to  entrap 
those  who  were  unwary.  In  the  IStn 
year  of  the  reign  of  Charles  2ttd,  an  act 
was  passed  to  inflict  a  penalty  of  KXtf. 
and  three  months  imprisonment,  on  every 
person  who  should  solicit,  labour,  or  pro- 
cure the  getting  of  hands,  or  other  con- 
sents, of  any  person,  above  the  number  of 
twenty,  to  any  petition  for  altering  matters 
of  church  or  state.  From  the  dmposition 
which  had  been  shown  to  revive  sleeping 
lawS|  the  persons  who  were  desirous  of 


petitioniiig  onif  ined  that  tliis  law  nighc 
be  put  in  £brce  against  them.  The  peti« 
tioners  were  not  to  be  frightened  out  of 
the  course  they  had  adopted  to  obtaiik 
their  constitutional  rights ;  but  they  abo 
were  desirous  not  to  alarm  the  timid  and 
the  w^,  nor  to  give  any  opportunity  for 
the  employment  of  spies  ana  informers,  &f 
to  bring  together  large  numbers  of  mo^ 
pie,  among  whom  the  agents  of  the  minis* 
tors  might  find  some  whom  they  might 
excite  to  riot,  and  thus  throw  discredit  on 
the  cause.  They  tiad  therefore  deter* 
mined,  in  order  to  accomplish  all  their  ob* 
jects,  to  present  petitions,  each  of  which 
would  be  signed  by  M  persons.  The 
question  of  a  reform  in  that  House,  was^ 
in  his  opinion,  the  only  great  and  impor- 
tant question  which  could  come  bobre 
them;  and  he  had  therefore  thought  fh 
to  lose  no  time  in  presenting  the  first  of  a 
series  of  petitions  on  this  subject.— The 
netition  was  then  brought  up  and  read. 
It  was  from  Bath,  and  stated, 

**  That  the  petitioners,  deeply  impressed 
with  the  evils  that  have  resulted,  and  the 
ruin  that  threatens  to  follow,  from  the  inju- 
rious staite  of  the  representation  of  the  peo- 
ple, entreatthe  early  attention  of  the  House 
to  the  question  of  parliamentary  refonn ; 
a  great  proportion^  i  perhaps  a  majority  of 
the  House,  so  &r  Trom  being  the  repre- 
sentatives of  tiie  peoi>le,  are  notoriously 
Imown  to  represent  the  interests  of  wealthy 
peers  or  trading  borough-holders,  or  to 
nave  purchased  seats  in  the  House  for  the 
express  purpose  of  disposing;  of  them  to 
the  best  advantage  to  tne  mmistry  of  the 
day,  one  of  whom  has  been  himself 
branded  with  trafficking  in  this  dis^ce- 
ful  barter  of  nBtional|honour  for  individual 
comfort;  such  a  state  of  pollution  in  an 
assembly,  which  ought  to  oe  the  source  of 
honour,  and  the  fountain  of  prosperity  and 
freedom,  haa  entailed  upon  this  injured 
country  all  the  mischiefs  attendant  upon  a 
state  of  corruption  so  gross,  and  a  de- 
pendence so  unlimited  upon  the  increased 
and  increasing  influence  of  the  crown; 
and  being  firmly  convinced  that  a  radical 
reform  in  the  representation,  a  recurrence 
to  annual  parliaments,  and  the  adoption 
of  universai  suffrage,  are  the  only  means 
of  preventinff  a  fatal  revolution,  the  peti* 
tioners  ask,  from  the  wisdom  of  tiie  truly 
honourable  members  of  the  House,  those 
measures,  which  can  alone  restore  the 
confidence  and  secure  the  tranquillity  of 
the  nation," 

Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 
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Habeas  Corpus  Suspension  Repeal 
Bill.]  A  Message  from  the  Lords  ac- 
quainted the  House^  that  their  lordships 
had  passed  a  Bill  to  repeal  an  Act  made 
in  the  last  session,  intituled  **  An  Act  to 
continue  an  Act  to  empower  his  Majesty 
to  secure  and  detain  such  persons  as  his 
Majesty  shall  suspect  are  conspiring 
against  his  person  and  government.' 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said, 
that  it  would  perhaps  be  more  convenient 
for  both  parties  to  reserve  any  observa- 
tions whicn  they  might  wi^  to  make  on 
any  subject  connected  with  the  suspension 
of  the  Habeas  Corpus  to  a  future  dav. 
On  Monday  next  a  communication  would 
be  made  to  the  House  of  certain  papers 
calculated  to  throw  light  on  the  state  of 
the  country.  He  trusted  that  whatever 
differences  of  opinion  they  might  have 
with  respect  to  tne  necessity  for  the  sus- 
pension, or  the  manner  in  which  the 
powers  given  to  ministers  were  exercised, 
there  could  be  but  one  opinion  among 
them  respecting  the  propriety  of  passine 
the  present  biU  through  the  House  with 
ai  little  delay  as  possible.  It  was  his  in- 
tention therefore  to  propose  that  the 
House  should  depart  from  their  usual 
practice,  and  pau  the  bill  through  all  its 
stages  that  day.  He  concluded  with 
moving  that  the  bill  be  read  a  first  time. 

Mr.  Tiemey  agreed  in  thinking  tliat 
the  suspension  act  ought  to  be  repealed 
with  as  little  delay  as  possible.  He  should 
abstain  at  present  from  entering  into  any 
of  the  topics  alluded  to  by  the  diancellor 
of  the  exchequer,  in  the  understanding 
that  the  subject  would  be  gone  fully  into 
on  a  future  day. 

The  bill  was  then  read,  a  first  time. 
On  the  motion  for  the  second  reading. 

Sir  W.  Burroughs  asked,  in  what 
manner  the  subject  would  Jbe  gone  into 
on  Monday  ? 

The  CJumcellor  of  the  ExcJiequer  said, 
it  was  first  inten^d  to  lay  before  the 
House  certain  papers  calculated  to  dirow 
light  on  the  state  of  the  country :  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  committee  was  afterwards 
to  be  proposed. 

Mr.  Tiemey  asked  in  what  way  these 
papers  were  to  be  dealt  with  ?  In  what 
way  were  they  to  proceed  on  Monday  ? 

The  ChanosUor  of  the  Exchequer  said, 
on  Monday  a  day  would  bo  named  on 
which  the  papers  then  laid  before  the 


and  a  committee  would  be  chosen  for  that 
purpose  in  the  usual  manner. 

Mr.  Tiemey  asked,  if  the  committee 
was  to  be  chosen  by  ballot. 

Mr.  Brougham  said,  they  were  still  left 
very  much  in  the  dark  as  to  the  manner 
of  choosing  the  committee,  which  was  hj 
far  the  most  imporUnt  part  of  the  busi- 
ness. The  rieht  h A.  gentleman  had  told 
them  it  would  be  chosen  in  the  usual 
manner.  Now,  a  committee  was  chosen 
in  two  ways  last  session— one  time  by 
ballot,  and  another  time  by  motion. . 

The  Chancellor  tf  the  Exchequer  said, 
he  believed  it  would  be  chosen  by  ballot. 

Mr.  Brougham  wished  to  know,  whether ' 
the  committee  was  to  be  proposed  on 
Monday,  or  on  a  future  day  ? 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said, 
the  papers  would  be  laid  before  the  House 
on  Monday,  and  the  committee  would 
not  be  proposdd  till  a  future  day. 

The  bill  was  then  read  a  second  time. 
On  the  motion,  that  it  be  committed. 

Lord  Folkestone  said,  he  could  have  no 
objection  to  a  bill  so  very  desirable  as  the 
one  now  before  the  House.  At  the  same 
time,  he  could  not  help  expressing  his 
surprise,  that  though  he  had  come  down 
to  the  House  that  night  before  the  usual 
time  for  entering  on  public  business,  thia 
business  bad  been  gone  into  some  time 
before  he  came.  He  knew  some  other 
members  who  would  have  been  happy  to 
have  given  their  assent  to  this  bill,  but 
who  were  thus  precluded  from  an  oppor- 
timity  of  doing  so.  It  seemed  as  ii'  mi- 
nisters were  afraid  of  opposition  or  dreaded 
discussion;  at  all  events,  their  conduct 
on  this  occasion  was  very  unfair  towards 
the  House.  His  reason  for  then  rising 
was,  that  he  considered  this  measure  was 
not  sufficient— -it  was  not  all  that  the  case 
required.  If  they  confined  themselves  to 
a  bare  repeal,  those  persons  who  had  been 
arrested  and  detained  under  the  suspen- 
sion act,  and  discharged  on  their  recog- 
nizances, might  still  be  harassed  and 
exposed  to  a  great  deal  of  suffering. 
Something  was  due  to  these  persons,  and 
the  bill  ought  therefore  to  be  more  than 
a  repeal.  As  far  as  be  was  able  to  learn, 
and  he  bad  taken  eveiv  opportunity  of 
examining  into  the  subject,  it  appeared 
to  him  that  all  those  persons  taken  up 
under  the  suspension  act  who  had  been 
discharged  on  their  recognizances,  were 
unfairly  dealt  with.  There  was  no  kw 
authorising  magistcates  to  deoMuid  such 
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recognizances  from  them.  These  men 
had,  he  apprehended,  been  very  ill  used, 
and  might  De  exposed  to  further  ill  usage 
without  any  remedy,  if  provision  was  not 
made  in  the  bill  now  before  the  House. 
There  existed  no  proper  legal  authority 
for  binding  these  persons  on  their  recog* 
nizance  to  appear  on  a  certain  day.  A 
recognizance  could  not  be  demanded 
from  a  man,  without  an  accusation  against 
him  on  the  oath  of  some  individual 
whom  he  might  have  an  opportunity  of 
confronting.  He  did  conceive,  that  by 
merely  repealing  the  Suspension  act,  they 
would  not  be  going  far  enough,  and  that 
-n  clause  ought  to  be  introduced  for  the 
purpose  of  vacating  the  recognizances 
which  had  been  so  illegally  demanded. 
He  had  drawn  up  a  clause  to  meet  the 
difficulty  which  he  should  propose  in  the 
proper  stage. 

Mr.  Tierney  considered  the  secretary 
of  state  bound  to  give  the  House  the 
fullest  information  of  the  reason  and 
grounds  which  induced  his  majesty's  go- 
vernment to  require  the  parties  to  enter 
into  these  recognizances. 

The  Attorney  General  said : — The  ques- 
*tion  now  before  the  House  appears  to  me 
rather  a  question  of  law,  adapted^  for  the 
consideration  of  a  court  of  justice,  than 
an  argument  for  or  against  passing  the 
bill.  The  cases  of  these  individuals  were 
such,  that  although  nothing  sufficiently 
strong,  so  as  to  affect  them  with  the 
crime  of  high  treason,  could  be  substan- 
tiated on  oath  against  them,  still  enough 
came  out  to  warrant  the  magistrates  in 
binding  them  over  to  keep  the  peace,  and 
appear  at  a  certain  day  if  called  upon. 
It  IS  by  no  means  a  practice  unusual  in 
accusations  of  felony  or  misdemeanor, 
and  rests  in  the  breast  of  the  magistrate  as 
he  shall  deem  it  fit.  What  is  a  dbcharge 
upon  a  roan's  own  recognizance,  but  a 
security  given  b^  the  accused  himself, 
instead  of  one  given  by  himself  jointly 
with  two  good  securities  ?  The  recogni* 
zance,  so  far,  has  the  appearance  or  an 
indulgence  granted,  rather  than  an  injury 
inflicted.  If  the  recognizance  under  these 
circumstances  be  illegal,  the  paVtv  may 
apply  to  the  court  of  Kine's-bench,  and 
it  will  relieve  them.  If  tlie  noble  lord 
asks  for  my  legal  opinion  upon  this  head, 
I  think  I  may  safely  admit,  that  the 
act  which  empowered  the  secretary  of 
state  or  the  magistrates,  to  commit,  also 
empowers  them  to  liberate  upon  taking 
a  recognizance.    That  the  secretary  of 


state  has  a  right,  under  these  circum* 
stances,  to  require,  through  the  medium 
of  the  magistrates,  a  recognizance,  the 
history  of  all  prior  periods  of  similar 
alarm  will  be  found  to  prove.  But  the 
fact  is,  that  no  objection  would  have  been 
made  to  the  release  of  these  men,  and 
the  discharge  of  their  recognizances  long 
since,  but  mr  their  determmation  to  pre- 
fer in  court  objections  to  the  right  wnich 
had  been  thus  exercised.  In  a  conversa- 
tion I  myself  had  with  some  of  them,  they 
stated,  that  they  had  objections  on  points 
of  law  to  urge  when  brought  up  ;  and  I, 
as  well  as  others  of  his  majesty's  servants, 
thought  it  best  to  let  their  recognizances 
stand  over,  that  they  might  avail  them- 
selves of  the  opportunity  to  discuss  the 
point.  Whether  I  have  acted  rightly  or' 
not  in  this  respect,  I  will  leave  to  the  re- 
sult ;  but  I  have  the  satisfaction  to  reflect, 
that  it  cannot  be  said  I  have  precluded 
these  persons  from  making  use  of  the 
advantages  they  imagined  they  possessed. 

Mr.  Brand  said,  the  attorney-general 
had  confounded  the  practice  of  the  courts 
of  law  with  the  legislation  of  the  country. 
The  men  detainea  under  the  suspension 
act  were  enlarged,  on  the  condition  of 
entering  into  recognizances  for  their 
appearance  in  court  on  a  future  day, 
and  therefore  they  were  under  the  con-^ 
trol  of  the  court.  But  they  were  re- 
pealing the  act  under  which  these  men 
were  held  in  confinement,  and  there- 
fore any  detention  of  them  after  the  re- 
peal would  be  illegal.  But  if  these  men 
had  been  bound  on  their  recognizance  to 
appear  in  court  on  a  future  day,  they 
might  still  be  called  on  for  that  purpose, 
if  some  provision  were  not  introduced  into 
the  bill.  The  measure  recommended  by 
bis  noble  friend  was  one  becoming  the 
House  to  adopt,  insomuch  as  no  such  de* 
tention  ousht  to  be  continued  after  the 
passing  of  the  repeal.  The  attorney-ge- 
neral  nad  confounded  two  subjects,  the 
remedy  a^nst  the  persona  demanding 
the  recognizance,  and  the  security  against 
future  oppression. 

Lord  Castlereagh  said,  that  the  moment 
this  bill  had  passed,  tliat  moment  the  sus- 
pension and  its  consequences  were  re- 
moved. The  suspension  and  the  compel- 
ling the  parties  to  enter  into  the  recogniz- 
ances, were  transactions,  neither  involved 
in,  nor  connected  with  each  other.  Nei- 
ther could  the  fact  of  the  existence  of 
these  recognizances  affect  the  propriety 
of  the  repeal  of  this  act,  suspending  that 
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invaluable  portion  of  the  general  liberty. 
ThecircunuiUDce  might  fairly  be  a  ground 
of  a  separate  motion,  and  was  cognizable 
in  point  of  law ;  but  could  never  be  consi* 
dered  a  ground  for  preventing  the  resto- 
ration to  society  at  large  of  the  full  and 
free  exercise  of  their  constitutional  liber- 
ties. 

Mr.  Brott^Aam  contended,  that  the  noble 
lord  had  not  understood  the  grounds  on 
which  the  clause  was  proposed.    It  was 
true,  that  after  the  passing  of  the  present 
billy  no  persons  could  be  arrested  or  de- 
tained m  prison,    without   having    the 
power  of  forcing  on  their  trial ;    but  in 
what  way  did  the  government  now  endea- 
vour to  escape  from  thia?    The  persons 
detained  under  the  suspension  act  were 
bound  on  their  recognizance  to  appear  in 
court  on  a  certain  day,  that  is  to  say  the 
bill  would  still  be  in  force  against  them. 
Various  things  might  be  demanded  from 
men  confined  under  such  circumstances, 
as  the  condition  on  which  they  could  ob- 
tain their  liberation — they  might  be  com- 
pelled to  pay  100/.— they  might  be  asked 
to  go  down  on  their  knees  and  beg  the 
ministers  pardon— or  they  might  be  asked 
to  give  recognizances  to  appear  on  a  cer- 
tain day  in  court,  and  from  time  to  time  af- 
terwards ministers  had  chosen  to  demand 
arecognizance ;  and,  withfew  exceptions, 
it  was  deemed  advisable  to  accede  to 
their  demand.    Could  any  maot  however, 
fay»  that  they  had  the  power  to  demand 
auch  recognizances^  and  to  detain  those 
individuals  who  refused  to  grant  them, 
without  the  Suspension  act  i    Why  then 
these  recognizances   necessarily    flowed 
from  the  Suspension  act,  and  ought  to  be 
vacated  by  the  repeal.  He  bad  understood 
that  in  one  or  two  cases  the  alternative 
offered  to  the  detained  had  been  rejected ; 
and  there  was  a  case  which  would,  he  be- 
lieved, shortly  come  under  their  notice, 
concerning  the  conduct  of  a  certain  jus- 
tice in  London  towards  three  individuals. 
It  had  been  argued  that  this  was  properly 
a  ouestion  for  Uie  consideration  of  a  court 
of  law ;  but  he  contended  that  it  was  not 
properly  a  Question  for  the  consideration 
of  a  court  ot  law.    The  way  taken  in  this 
case  was,  to  put  an  option  to  the  partieSf 
which  option  they  could  not  have  had  put 
to  them,  had  they  not  been  visited  with 
the  extraordinary  powers  of  the  Suspen* 
sion  act  ? 

The  SoUdior  General  said  :«»My  hon. 
and  learned  friend  seems  altogether  mis- 
taken in  the  principle  of  law,  upon  which 


he  has  founded  hia  whole  speech*  Does 
he  for  a  moment  mean  to  assert,  that  had 
a  man  been  taken  up  on  a  charge  of  high 
treason,  and  that  such  circumstances  had 
been  brought  to  light  during  his  confine* 
ment,  that  he  had  been  disoiarged  upon 
his  own  recognizance,  there  was  no  per* 
son  competent  by  law  to  enlarge  him  upon 
such  recognizance  prior  to  the  passing  of 
the  suspension  act  ?  I  apprehend  this  act 
confirms  no  such  power.  The  power  to 
commit  and  to  discharge  in  this  manner 
existed  long  before  this  act.  The  power 
created  by  this  act  was  the  power  of  pre* 
venting  the  accused  being  brought  to 
trial  in  the  usual  course  of  proceeding  HI 
this  act  had  never  passed,  it  would  have 
been  as  competent  to  the  parties  to  di^ 
pute  the  legality  of  the  recognizances,  as 
if  it  were  to  continue  until  the  time  of 
trying  the  question.  We  are  now  discus* 
sing  what  does  not  concern  the  merits  of 
the  suspension  act»  nor  flow  out  of  its 
enactment. 

Sir  fV,  Burromgkt  said:— I  certainly 
agree  that  the  act  gave  no  new  power  to 
commit ;  the  power  has  been  well  observ- 
ed to  have  existed  before.  However,  the 
exercise  of  it  must,  in  this  case»  be  coosi^ 
j  dered  extremely  objectionable.  The  se« 
cretary  of  state  has  evidently  usurped  thia 
!  power  to  the  prejudice  of  these  parties* 
>  nor  can  the  hon.  and  learned  geBtlemaa 
'easily  exculpate  himself  firom  &e  charge 
of  neglect  of  duty,  in  not  having  discharg- 
ed these  parties  without  taking  any  recog* 
niaances.  The  attorney-general  ought  to 
have  known,  that  no  secretary  of  state 
has  any  Dower,  much  less  right,  on  a 
charaeorhigh  treasout  to  liberate  theac* 
cusea  on  his  own  recognizance,  or  commit 
him  to  bail ;  much  leas  can  any  inferior 
magistrate  exercise  such  a  prerogative; 
thia  power  beloaga  only  to  the  court  of 
King*s-bencfa.  The  attempt  to  justifv 
this  conduct  has  bean  equally  futile  witn 
the  attempt  to  impress  on  the  public 
mind  the  necessity  of  the  late  rash  and 
alarming  measures  of  an  administration 
which  has  not  hesitated  to  plunge  nume* 
roos  victims  into  gaola  without  cause,  and 
to  keep  them  them  there  immured,  with- 
out permitting  their  innocence  to  be  es« 
lablished,  in  order  that  they  might  keep 
alive  those  fiMrs  and  apprehensions  to 
which  they  were  indebtea  for  the  support 
of  many,  who  were  otherwise  averse  to 
their  guilty  measures, 

Mr*  Lockhari  remarked,  that  though  it 
had  been  stated  by  the  solicitor-general. 
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that  the  power  did  not  proceed  from  the 
bill,  but  rroni  the  common  law,  yet  minis- 
ters had  in  substance  acted  under  the  bill, 
and  from  that  the  recognizances  had  pro- 
ceeded. 

Sir  Samuel  Romill^y  thinking  the  sus- 
pension act  had  existed  much  too  long, 
and  that  it  would  hatre  been  better  if 
it  had  never  existed  at  all,  said  he  should 
sot  gire  ilny  opposition  to  the   repeal. 
They  were  passing  the  bill  with  great  pro- 
priety, and  aispensin^  with  the  usual  forms. 
They  did  so  because  it  was  a  matter  of  ex- 
treme injury  that  the  suspension  should 
not  be  repealed  immediately  after  it  ceased 
to  be  necessary.    Now,  how  long  had  this 
extreme  injury  been  allowed  to  continue  ? 
Was  the  suspension  act  necessary  last 
night— lastweek — amonth — ortwo  months 
ago  ?  [Hear,  hear !]    When  the  question 
was  bd%>re  the  House  last  session,  it  was 
proposed  that  the  bill  should  expire  on 
the  1st  of  December ;  that,  if  it  should  still 
be  found  necessary  to  vest  ministers  with 
these  extraordinary  powers,  the  judgment 
of  parliament  might  have  been  taken  on 
the  subject.    If  the  bill  had  only  been  in 
force  to  the  1st  of  December,  parliament, 
in  all  probability,  would  not  have  been 
called  to  meet,  and  the  act  would  have 
been  allowed  to  expire.     By  not  advising 
parliament  to  be  called  sooner  than  the 
27th  of  January,  the  country  had  been 
existing  in  a  state  in  which  it  ought  not 
to  have  been  suffered  to  exist.    Because 
ministers  had  not  thought  proper  to  ad- 
vise the  assembling  of  parliament,   the 
country  had  been  exposed  to  the  misfor- 
tune of  existing  under  powers,    for  the 
continuance  of  which  there  was  no  neces- 
sity.   These  powers  had  been  acted  on  till 
within  a  very  few  weeks  of  the  time  when 
ministers  knew  that  they  would  have   to 
account  for  their  conduct.     The  fact  was, 
that  no  necessity  existed  for  the  bill  ever 
since  the  month  of  June  last.     He  had 
not,  since  June,  heard  of  any  signs, — he 
would  not  say  of  an  insurrection,— but  of 
dissatisfaction  existing  in  any  part  of  the 
country.     In  that  very  month  of  June  it 
was  that  the  conduct  of  the  missionaries 
employed  by  government  was  exposed. 
As  soon  as  their  conduct  was  brought 
under  notice,  these  persons  were  discon- 
tinued in   their  employments,  and  since 
that  time  they  had  heard  of  no  discontent, 
no  dissatisfaction,  no  conspiracies. 

Mr.  Bathurst  said,  it  was  the  practice  of 
the  other  side  of  the  House  to  represent 
this  measure  a^  setting  its  supporters  in 
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array  against  the  people ;  but  this  was 
both  uncandid  and  unjust.    It  was  not 
against  the  people  that  ministers  were 
furnished  with  this  discretion ;  but  against 
the  deluded  part  of  the  people,  and  for 
the  benefit  of  the  public  at  large.  In  the  same 
spirit  the  officer^  of  the  Crown  had  been 
charged  by  the  hon.  and  learned  gentlemaa 
with  bringing  forward  some  late  proceed-* 
ings,  and  persisting  in  them,  for  theexpress 
purpose  of  rendering  juries  contemptible, 
and  thus  preparing  the  public  mind  for 
further  encroachments  on  one  of  th^ir 
most  valuable  privileges.    But  common 
candour  and  justice  would  ascribe  their 
conduct  to  a  more  honourable  motive— to' 
an  imperative  sense  of  public  duty.    It 
had  been  asserted,  and  with  great  confi- 
dence, that  all  the  mischiefs  which  had 
occurred  had  their  ori|rin  in  the  artful  ma-' 
chinations  of  a  certam  individual,  whose 
name    had  formerly  been   mentioned  in 
that  House.     He  had  no  difficultv  in  as- 
serting, in  opposition  to  all  this  clamour^ 
that  that  individual  had  done  no  mischief 
whatever;  that  on  the  contrary  he  had, 
done   great   service,   and  that   he    had 
disclosed  conspiracies,  at  which  he  had 
only  incidentall}*  and  accidentally  been 
present ;  for  surely  little  weight  could  at- 
tach to  the  unfortunate  declarations  of 
the  men  dying  at  Derby;  besides  that* 
they  were  tully  disproved  by  their  own 
previous  statements.    It  had  been  stated, 
that  government  ceased  to  employ  spie^ 
in  the  month  of  June,  and  that  from  that 
period   the    country  remained  tranquil. 
But  the  real  cause  of  this  tranquillity  wais 
to  be  found  rather  in  the  suspension  of 
the  Habeas  Cprpus,  and  the  salutary  ap- 
prehensions of  Uie  trial. which  was  then, 
hanging   over  the  disaffected.     He   so- 
lemnly protested,  that,  to  the  best  of  hU, 
judgment,  the  state  ot  the  country  was 
not  such  at  any  given  period  up,  to  this 
date,  that  the  bill  could  have  been  before 
repealed    with    safety.     He   well  knew, 
however,  that  it  was  no  new    thing   to 
charge  government  with  being  the  cause 
of  the  evil  which  tliey  were  instrumental 
in  averting. 

Sir  S,  RomiUy  said,  he  did  not  particu- 
larly allude  to  the  employment  of  Oliver. 
The  last  report  of  the  secret  committee  of 
the  Lords  had  thrown  sufficient  light  upon 
that  subject,  in  which  it  had  been  stated, 
that  the  committee  '*  had  seen  reason  to 
apprehend  that  the  language  and  conduct 
of  some  persons  from  whom  information 
had  been  derived,  might  in  some  instances, 
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have  had  the  effect  of  encouraging  thoae 
designs  which  it  was  intended  they  should 
only  be  the  instruments  of  detecting.'** 
Nor  had  one  of  bis  majesty's  ministers 
scrupled  to  assert  broadly,  that  it  was 
his  duty  to  employ  such  persons  in  sudi  an 
objectionable  way. 

Mr.  Bathurst  said,  that  the  persons  al' 
luded  to  m  the  report  were  not  employed 
by  government,  but  by  inferior  magis- 
trates. 

Mr.  Tiemei^  said,  afler  what  had  fallen 
from  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  they  were 
to^  understand  that  a  danger  did  exist  up 
to  the  20th  of  January,  when  the  last  per- 
son was  discharged— a  danger  wnich 
rendered  it  unsafe  to  repeal  the  suspen- 
sion of  the  Habeas  Corpus.  That  point 
ministers  were  therefore  pledged  to  make 
good ;  for  if  the  suspension  existed  one 
single  day  beyond  the  necessity  for  it,  the 
klns's  ministers  were  guilty  of  a  crime 
against  the  liberty  of  the  subject.  Ac- 
cording to  the  right  hon.  gentleman  the 
reports  of  both  Houses  of  parliament 
were  wrong.-— It  seemed  the  spies  had 
never,  as  stated  in  these  reports,  promoted 
any  mischief.  He  was  to  prove  that  the 
spies  emplcrjred  by  government  were  never 
in  any  one  instance,  the  cause  of  mischief. 

The  Bill  was  then  committed  and  re- 
ported. On  the  question  being  put,  that 
the  Bill  be  read  a  third  time. 

Lord  Folkestone  proposed  a  clause  to 
the  following  efect:— That  all  persons 
bound  by  recognizances  under  tne  sus- 
pension act,  be  henceforth  completely 
discharged  from  these  recognizances,  but 
that  this  clause  should  not  apply  to  any 
other  recognizances. 

Lord  Castlereagh  said,  that  the  clause 
proposed  by  the  noble  lord  would  place 
the  House  in  an  extremely  awkward  si- 
tuation. In  such  a  case  the  House  would 
actually  be  legislating  on  &  subject,  the 
legality  of  which  remained  to  be  discussed 
in  a  court  of  justice.  He  hoped,  there- 
fore, the  difficulty  would  be  avoided  by 
the  noble  lord  withdrawing  the  clause  pro- 
posed. 

Mr.  Tierney  observed,  that  some  of 
these  poor  unfortunate  men  had  been  more 
than  twelve  months  in  confinement,  dur- 
ing which  time  their  families  had  been  left 
unprotected  and  starving.  It  was  there- 
fore a  question  not  so  much  of  justice  as 
of  humanity.  Even  if  they  could  ob- 
tain redress  in  a  court  of  law,  yet  they 

•  See  VqI.  36,  p.  1097* 
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would  be  exposed  to  heavy  expenses.  He 
hoped,  therefore,  the  House  would  save 
them  this  necessity,  and  release  them 
completely  from  the  e&ct  of  these  re- 
cognizances as  a  small  atonement  for  the 
heavy  evils  they  had  suffered  from  the  act 
of  suspension. 

Lord  Folkestone  said,  tie  rested  his  pro- 
posal, not  upon  a  doubtful  statement  oi 
any  facts,  but  upon  such  as  were  no  to* 
rious,  and  that  tie  proposed  merely  the 
complete  repeal  of  the  suspension  act. 

Tne  Attorney  General  s&idy  it  was  impos-' 
sible  the  eentiemen  opposite  could  have 
riffhtly  unaerstood  what  be  had  said  on  the 
subject  of  these  recognizances.  He  begged 
agam  to  state,  that  the  reason  why  tlie  per- 
sons who  had  been  set  at  liberty  on  tneir 
own  recognizances  had  not  been  discharged 
from  those  recognizances,  was,  because 
they  had  maintained  the  illegality  of  their 
being  obliged  to  enter  into  them.  He 
therefore  wished  to  give  them  an  oppor« 
tunity  of  bringing  the  matter  to  issue,  and 
of  having  it  decided  by  the  court  of 
King's  Bench.  Several  of  those  persons 
had  complained  to  him  on  the  subject. 
He  had  told  all  of  them  that  they  would 
not  be  called  upon.  God  forbid,  that  he 
or  any  other  law  officer  of  the  Crown 
should  attempt  to  direct  any  persons 
against  whom  charges  had  been  made  by 
government  in  what  manner  they  should 
proceed  in  their  defence.  Many  of  those 
persons  had  asked  his  advice  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  they  should  proceed. 
He  refused  to  advise  them ;  but  repeated, 
that  their  attendance  was  not  necessary ; 
and  that  if  they  had  any  fault  to  find  with 
having  been  ooliged  to  enter  into  those 
recognizances  they  might  make  their  com- 
plaint to  the  court  of  King's  Bench,  or 
in  any  other  manner  they  pleased.  He 
did  not  wish  to  discharge  them  from  their 
recognizances,  lest  it  should  be  said  that 
he  had  thereby  deprived  them  of  an  op- 
portunity of  seeking  redress.  They  had 
all  received  notice,  save  one,  before  they 
left  their  different  homes,  that  their  pre- 
sence in  town  was  not  necessary.  The 
person  who  did  not  receive  such  notice 
had  set  off  for  London  before  the  notice 
reached  that  part  of  tlie  country  where  he 
lived.  It  could  not,  therefore,  be  said, 
that  their  not  being  discharged  was  in 
order  to  harass  or  distress  them.  Another 
observation  which  had  been  made  was, 
that  because  the  suspension  act  was  re- 
pealed every  thing  which  had  been  done 
under  that  act  should  also  be  repealed. 
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This  he  begged  leave  to  deny.  When 
the  act  itself  was  repealed  it  left  every 
thing  in  the  state  it  was  before  it  was 
passed.  The  intention  of  the  act  was,  to 
prevent  persons  who  were  arrested  from 
being  bailed,  and  to  empower  magistrates 
to  detain  them  in  custody  until  proceeded 
against,  or  set  at  large  by  the  secretary 
or  state,  on  such  terms  as  the  peace 
and  well-being  of  the  country  maae  ne- 
cessary. But  it  did  not  follow,  when  the 
act  under  which  any  persons  were  arrested 
was  repealed,  that  those  persons  should 
be  considered  as  free  from  all  responsibi- 
lity. Suppose  any  number  of  persons 
were  arrested  under  the  suspension  of  the 
Habeas  Corpus  act,  against  whom  the  of- 
ficers of  the  Crown  were  not  ready  to  pro- 
ceed— if  that  act  were  to  be  repealed  be- 
fore those  persons  were  brought  to  trial, 
ought  they  to  be  discharged  on  that  ac- 
count, though  there  were  strong  grounds 
of  accusation  against  them?  This,  he 
supposed,  no  one  would  assert ;  and  yet 
the  argument  of  the  gentlemen  on  the 
other  side  would  go  that  length,  if  they 
maintained,  that  every  thing  which  bad 
been  done  under  the  suspension  act  was  to 
be  repealed  with  it. 

Mr.  Brougham  imagined,  that  the  attor- 
ney general  did  not  yet  understand  the 
plea  on  which  the  clause  was  offered  to 
the  House.  It  was  by  virtue  of  the  act 
of  suspension  that  the  secretary  of  state 
had  been  enabled  to  exact  these  recogni- 
zances from  the  prisoners.  The  persons 
bound  by  these  recognizances  might  go  to 
the  King's -bench  and  demand  to  be  re- 
leased from  them.  But  might  not  the 
King^s-bench  say  that  they  had  voluntarily, 
and  with  their  eyes  open,  entered  into 
them  ?  Was  it  not  likely  they  would  sav 
so?  The  attorney-general,  then,  well 
knew  they  were  without  their  remedy. 
But  what  was  it  that  had  enabled  the  go- 
vernment to  demand  these  recognizances 
in  such  a  manner  that  the  prisoners  were 
compelled  to  comply  ?  The  suspension  of 
the  '  Habeas  Corpus.  It  was  then  sus- 
pended ;  and  at  tlie  time  when  their  recog- 
nizances were  entered  into,  no  man  knew 
how  long  it  would  remain  suspended. 
Look  then  at  the  different  situation  of  a 
prisoner  while  the  suspension  contmued. 
In  common  cases,  when  the  government 
had  detained  a  man,  they  might  offer  him 
his  discharge  on  bis  recoenizance :  if  he 
refused  that,  the  alternative  was  that  he 
must  be  brought  to  triaL  But,  during 
the  suspension  of  4he  Habeas  Corpus  act; 


if  a  prisoner  refused  to  give  his  recogniz- 
ance, the  government  was  not  obliged 
to  bring  him  to  trial.  He  would  in  that 
case  be  compelled  to  remain  in  prison,  as 
the  right  of  suing  out  his  writ  of  Habeas 
Corpus  was  denied.  Was  there  no  differ- 
ence between  saying,  "  give  your  recog- 
nizance or  you  shall  be  brought  to  trial," 
and  saying  <*  give  your  recognizance  or 
you  shall  remain  in  prison.'^  Here  was 
the  git  of  the  question.  As  the  bill 
before  the  House  was  to  place  the  subject 
in  the  same  situation  in  which  he  stood 
before  the  passing  of  the  act,  it  was 
therefore  not  consistent,  that  those  from 
whom  recognizances  had  been  exacted 
under  the  act  should  be  excepted  from 
its  beneficial  operation. 

The  Solicitor  General  observed,  that  the 
necessity  of  the  clause  was  now  placed  on 
a  new  ground,  on  which,  however,  he  was 
ready  to  meet  it.  It  had  been  sfiid  that . 
the  court  of  Kine's-bench  would  use  those 
recognizances,  tne  parties  having  entered 
into  them  voluntarily,  as  a  ground  for 
refusing  to  discharge  them,  and  also  for 

S roving  their  being  legally  entered  into, 
lut  that  he  conceived  was  not  the  ques- 
tion before  the  House.  The  question  to 
be  decided  was,  whether  the  parties  taking 
those  recognizances  had  a  right  to  take 
them  I  If  the  magistrates  who  took  them 
had  no  right  to  do  so,  then  it  mattered 
not  whether  the  parties  had  entered  into 
them  voluntarily  or  othencise,  thev  were 
illegal.  The  only  power  taken  from  a 
magistrate  by  the  suspension  of  the  Ha- 
beas Corpus  act  was,  his  being  prevented 
from  setting  those  persons  who  might  be 
arrested  under  it  at  liberty  on  bail.  But 
any  act  of  the  persons  who  had  been 
arrested,  however  willingly  entered  into  ' 
bv  them,  could  not  be  binding  on  them  . 
if  entered  into  before  an  incompetent  tri- 
bunal. He  should  therefore  repeat,  that  • 
the  only  Question  was,  whether  the  magis- 
trates baa  a  right  to  take  those  recogniz- 
ances from  the  parlies  liberated,  as  if 
they  had,  there  could  be  no  complaint  of 
fllegality ;  if  not,  tlie  recognizances  were 
not  binding. 

Sir  S.  HomiUy  said,  that  his  hon.  and 
learned  friend  had  stated  that  the  question 
had  been  placed  on  a  new  ground,  and 
that  the  only  subject  for  consideration 
was,  whether  the  parties  taking  tht?  recog- 
nizances had  a  right  to  do  bq»  The  se- 
cretary of  state  had,  by  the  suspension  of 
the  Habeas  Corpus  act,  been  vested  with 
the  power  of  taking  persons  into  custody 
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and  detaining  them,  and,  therefore,  had 
the  power  of  taking  their  recognizance  if 
he  chose  to  liberate  them:  at  least,  he 
had  the  power  of  'detaining  those  who 
refused  to  enter  into  the  recognizance 
which  he  demanded.  But  it  appeared  to 
him  the  question  was,  whether,  when  the 
act  which  empowered  him  to  arrest  and 
detain  ceasea,  the  power  of  demanding 
recognizance  did  not  cease  also?  Pre- 
vious to  the  suspension  of  the  Habeas 
Corpus  act,  the  secretary  of  state  could 
not  send  for  whom  he  pleased  to  tell  him 
there  was  a  charge  against  him,  and  that 
if  he  did  not  enter  into  recognizance  to 
appear  when  called  for  he  would  commit 
him.  He  could  not  do  this,  because  the 
law  would  not  allow  him  so  to  do.  Why 
then,  he  would  ask,  were  those  persons 
to  be  kept  bound  to  appear  when  called 
on,  against  whom  no  charge  of  guilt  had 
been  brought,  or,  he  believed,  could  be 
brought  ?  If  they  repealed  the  suspension 
act,  they  had  also  a  right  to  remove  those 
hardships  which  had  been  brought  upon 
those  men  who  had  been  dragged  from 
their  homes  without  any  cause,  and  who 
would  otherwise  be  kept  in  continual 
alarm  and  suspense,  lest  they  might  on 
some  future  occasion  be  brought  to  trial 
on  they  know  not  what  accusation.  The 
attorney-general  had  said,  that  he  intend- 
ed to  discharge  the  recognizances:  if 
fiuch  were  his  intention  perhaps  his  noble 
friend  would  not  press  tne  clause. 

The  Attorney  General  said,  that  were 
it  not  for  the  reasons  which  he  had  before 
given,  the  recognizances  would  all  have 
been  discharged.  He  should  repeat,  that 
ho  had  declined  doing  so,  lest  it  should 
be  said  that  by  having  dischar(;ed  them, 
he  had  prevented  many  individuals  from 
seeking  redress  for  what  they  considered 
a  great  grievance. 

Sir  W,  Burroughs  observed,  that  those 
persons  who  had  been  arrested  under  the 
suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  act,  and 
afterwards*  set  at  liberty  on  their  own 
recognizances,  had  sustained  a  much 
greater  injury  than  was  generally  ima- 
gined. They  had  been  accused  of  crimes 
of  which  no  proof  could  be  brought 
against  them,  and  by  being  obliged  to 
enter  into  recognizances  for  their  appear- 
ance,  an  imputation  of  guilt  had  been  cast 
upon  them.  A  blot  was  thrown  on  their 
(cnaracters  which  it  was  not  easy  to  remove 
irom  the  public  mind  ;  and  he  would  say, 
that  if  these  persons  had  been  arrested 
for  the  purpose  of  injuring  their  charac- 


ters, and  blasting  their  reputation,  and 
not  with  the  intention  of  proceeding 
against  them,  a  very  serious  degree  of 
blame  attached  to  the  secretary  of  state. 
He  hoped  the  noble  lord  would  press  his 
clause,  asitwas  of  the  utmost  consequence 
to  those  persons  to  be  relieved  from  the 
trouble  of  attending  at  any  future  day, 
and  the  fear  of  having  their  recognizances 
continued. 

Lord  Folkestone  said,  that  to  save  the 
time  of  the  House  he  would  withdraw  the 
clause,  if  the  attorney-general  would  state 
that  it  was  his  intention  to  discharge  all 
those  recognizances.  But  if  he  only  said 
it  was  not  his  intention  to  call  upon 
them,  he  should  press  it ;  as  he  thought  it 
was  most  strongly  called  for. 

The  Attorney  General  said,  tlie  nature 
of  the  case  had  been  misunderstood, 
if  it  was  supposed  that  the  persons  in 
question  had  entered  into  recognizances 
lOT  their  good  behaviour.  Their  recogniz- 
ances were  only  for  their  appearance  in 
court  to  answer  any  charge  that  might  be 
instituted  a^ain&t  them.  At  the  time 
they  were  discharged,  it  had  not  been 
determined  whether  any  proceeding 
against  them  should  be  instituted.  Their 
recognizances  could  not  afterwards  be 
discharged  till  the  first  day  of  term.  On 
that  day  they  appeared  in  court,  notwith- 
standing the  notice  given  them  that  their 
appearance  was  not  necessary.  When 
the^  appeared  in  court,  he  told  them  that 
their  recognizances  should  not  be  acted 
upon,  but  should  be  immediately  dis- 
charged ;  but  some  of  them  replied,  that 
they  had  a  right  to  make  objections  to  the 
recognizances.  He  then  at  once  said  he 
would  not  deprive  them  of  that  right; 
God  forbid  that  he  should  interpose,  by 
any  deed  of  his,  between  them  and  their 
right  to  bring  forward  legal  objections. 
He  had  now  no  hesitation  in  saying, 
that  their  recognizances  would  be  &rtn- 
with  discharged. 

Lord  Folkestone  then  withdrew  the 
proposed  clause.  The  bill  was  read  a 
third  time,  and  passed. 

PeTiTioN  PROM  Franxis  Ward  com- 
plaining OP  THE  Operation  op  the 
Habizas  Corpus  Suspension  Act.] 
Lord  Folkestone  said,  he  had  a  Petition 
to  present  from  Francis  Ward,  one  of  the 
persons  whose  case  had  that  day  been 
under  discussion.  It  was  perhaps  not 
drawn  up  in  the  manner  whiqh  might 
have  been  best  fitted  to  procure  it  atten- 
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tioD»  but  it  contained  nothing  ofTensive 
to  the  House.  The  Petition  was  then 
read,  setting  forth, 

<<  That  the  petitioner  is  a  lace-maker, 
and  has  resided  in  the  town  of  Notting- 
ham, upwards  of  28  years,  having  a  wife, 
four  children,  and  a  mother  90  years  of 
age,  dependent  upon  him  for  support; 
that  on  the  10th  o^  June  1817,  a  number 
of  the  Nottingham  police  o£Bcers  entered 
the  petitioner's  dwelling  house,  and  one 
of  them  (Mr.  Lawson)  said  to  the  peti- 
tioner, <  Mr.  Ward,  we  are  come  to 
<  search  your  house ;'  the  petitioner 
asked  by  what  authority  they  came  to  do 
so ;   one  of  them  observed,  <  You  may 

*  be  sure  we  are  not  come  without  autho- 
^  rity ;'  the  petitioner  replied^  *  Show  me 

*  it,  or  you  shall  not  search  my  premises;' 
immediately  Mr.  Lawson  held  up  in  his 
hand  a  paper,  and  said,  <  Here  it  is ;'  the 
petitioner  requested  him  to  read  it,  be 
replied,  <  The  law  will  not  justify  me  in 

*  reading  it,  until  we  get  before  a  magis- 

*  trate ;'  while  this  conversation  wa^  pass- 
ing between  the  petitioner  and  Lawson, 
the  other  police  officers  were  gone  into 
different  parts  of  the  petitioner's  dwelling 
house  and  premises ;  therefore  seeing  all 
remonstrance  in  vain,  the  petitioner  re- 
luctantly submitted  to  that  which  he 
thought  diametrically  opposed  to  both 
law  and  justice ;  the  petitioner  has  no 
doubt  but  the  sequel  will  prove  to  the 
House  that  he  did  not  oppose  the  police 
froip  motives  of  fear ;  no,  the  man  who 
is  guided  by  this  rule,  *  Do  unto  others 

*  as  yQu  would  they  should  do  unto  you,' 
has  nothing  to  fear ;  and  that  rule  which 
was  laid  down  by  no  less  a  personage 
than  J.eaus  Christ,  has  lon^  been  adopted 
and  acted  upon  by  the  petitioner,  so  that 
he  had  no  reason  to  dread  the  thoughts 
of  ten  or  twelve  constables  searching  his 
premises  for  seditious  and  treasonable 
documents;  it  was  not  from  fear,  but 
from  a  consciousness  of  the  rectitude  of 
the  petitioner  8  conduct  as  a  man  and  a 
subject,  and  from  a  persuasion  of  the  il- 
legality of  those  proceedings,    that  the 

Petitioner  opposed  the  searching  of  his 
ouse ;  when  the  police  officers  had  took 
down  a  cannister,  looked  into  a  Uiimble, 
and  searched  the  petitioner's  house  io 
vain,  th^y  frankly  acknowledged-  there 
was  nothing  to  be  found  which  they  were 
searching  for ;  the  {>etitioner  asked  them 
what  they  were  looking  for ;  onp  of  them 
observed,  '  You  have  that  to  find  out«' 
Not  being  satisfied  with  such  proceed^ 


ings,  the  petitioner  consulted  an  attorney, 
and  was  by  him  advised  to  make  applioa* 
tion  for  a  copy  of  the  warrant  or  autho- 
rity by  which  the  petitioner's  house  was 
searched,  and  for  the  names  of  the  con« 
stables  it  was  directed  and  delivered  to ; 
that  the  petitioner  applied  to  Mr.  Enfield, 
town  clerk ;  he  observed,  *  You  have  no 
'  right  to  a  copy,'  and  he  repeated  that 
assertion  several  times,  and  added  with 
considerable  emphasis,  *  You  may  make 
^  application,  but  I  know  what  aidvice  I 
shall  give.'  The  petitioner  went  directly 
to  the  police  office,  where  he  saw  Mr« 
Alderman  Saars,  and  acquainted  him 
with  the  petitioner's  business ;  the  alder- 
man said,  <  Go  backwards,'  and  imme- 
diately ordered  a  constable  to  take  the 
petitioner  into  custody;  that  after  re- 
maioine  in  that  situation  upwards  of  an 
hour,  Mr.  Alderman  Barber  (a  near 
neighbour  of  the  petitioner)  came  to  him 
and  said,  <  I  am  very  sorry  for  you  Fran- 
*  CIS,  as  I  believe  you  to  be  an  honest  in- 
'  dustriouB  man,  nut  I  would  advise  you 
'  to  withdraw  your  application.'  He  re- 
peated that  several  times,  and  farther 
added,  '  It  is  a  dangerous  case  to  press, 
however  you  will  not  consider  me  as  ad- 
vising you  as  a  magistrate,  but  as  a 
friend.'  The  petitioner  informed  him 
that  the  treatment  he  had  received  was 
altogether  unmerited,  and  that,  at  all 
events,  he  was  determined  to  press  his 
application,  conceiving  he  had  an  incon- 
trovertible right  to  make  the  demand ; 
that  soon  after  this  interview  the  petitioner 
was  taken  before  the  bench  of  magis- 
trates at  the  police  office,  when  the  town 
clerk  inquired  of  the  petitioner  what  his 
application  was;  he  informed  the  town 
clerk  it  was*  for  a  copy  of  the  warrant  is- 
sued ordering  his  dwelling  house  and 
premises  to  be  searched,  and  for  the 
names  of  the  constables  it  was  directed 
and  delivered  to ;  thstt  the  town  clerk  or- 
dered the  petitioner  to  be  taken-  away 
until  his  case  was  disposed  of.  In  a  short 
time  the  petitioner  was  again  introduced 
to  the  magistrates,  and  the  town  clerk 
then  informed  him  that  they  had  agreed 
not  to  grant  the  request,  and  that  the 
petitioner  must  be  detained  (6t  being 
concerned  in  the  Loughborough  outrage, 
alluding  as  the  petitioner  supposed  to 
frame-breaking,  which  took  place  in 
Loughborough  in  June  1816.  That  the 
petitioner  was  taken  to  the  town  gaol, 
where  (except' whtit  food  his  wife  brought 
liim)  he  had  nothing  but  bread  and  watter, 
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under  a  warrant  from  tbe  secretary  of 
state  on  suspicion  of  high  treason,  and 
that  he  should  commit  the  petitioner  to 
close  confinement  until  delivered  by  due 
course  of  law ;   and  farther  obierved,  *  If 

*  you  have  any  thing  to  say,  you  are  at 
'  liberty  to  speak ;'  To  that  the  petitioner 
replied,  *  I  aeclare  my  innocence,  and  if 

*  every  action  of  my  b'fe  was  painted  in 

*  its  proper  colour,  your  lordship  would 

*  say  I  merited  reward  rather  than  punish* 
'  ment.'  In  vain  did  the  petitioner  de- 
clare his  innocence,  and  challenge  in- 
quiry and  proof  of  his  guilt ;  his  lordship 
observed,  *  You  are  not  unjustly  punithed, 

for  my  information  is  from  a  respectable 
source,  and  you  shall  have  a  list  of  the 
evidence  against  you,  and  proper  no- 
tice of  your  trial  before  its  commence- 
ment.' That  the  petitioner  was  then 
conveyed  back  to  Cold  Bath  Fields  pri- 
son, and  on  the  24th  was,  with  William 
Cliff  ^a  young  man  from  Derby),  re- 
moved to  Oxford  Castle ;  that  on  the  pe- 
titioner's arrival  at  that  place  he  was  con- 
fined by  himself  in  one  of  the  roost 
dismal  cells  ever  made  for  criminals  under 
sentence  of  death,  about  eleven  feet  by 
seven ;  that  when  there  was  a  fire  in  it  the 
petitioner  was  nearly  suffocated  with 
smoke,  and  driven  to  the  necessity  oi 
removing  into  the  privy  for  air,  in  order 
to  be  enabled  to  respire.  But  what  is 
here  stated  is  not  all  the  wretchedness 
connected  with  that  excessively  miserable 
cell  that  the  petitioner  was  confined  in, 
for  such  a  stench  descended  the  chimney 
during  the  night,  that  the  dungeon  was 
rendered  almost  intolerable,  endanger- 
ing the  life  of  the  petitioner;  that  he 
firequently  applied  to  the  governor 
to  remove  that  intolerable  evil,  but  in 
vain ;  that  after  remaining  four  days  in 
such  cell,  William  Cliff  was  brought 
down  to  it»  and  the  petitioner  taken  up 
into  a  small  room  called  the  turnkey  s 
lodce,  and  audi  alternate  change  was 
maoe  every  four  days  for  between  three 
and  four  months;  and  although  the  peti- 
tioner and  Cliff  passed  each  other  once 
each  fourth  day,  they  were  not  permitted 
to  hold  any  conversation,  or  even  speak 
to  each  other;  that  near  Michaelmas  the 
patitioiier  and  Cliff  were  allowed  to  be 
together  a  few  hoars  each  day ;  that  cir- 
cumstance was  so  far  alleviatiog  the  rigo- 
roua  treatment  of  the  petitioner,  although 
he  had  no  previous  acquaiatanoe  with,  or 
knowledfralof  Cliff;  that  in  the  last  few 
weeka  of  m  petitioocr'a  impriaonmeDty 


felons  allowance,  and  slept  in  one  of  the 
dampest  cells  that  ever  man  was  put  into ; 
added  to  this  his  bed  was  not  only  damp 
but  had  a  strong  sulphureous  smell, 
which  rendered  it  almost  intolerable. 
Thus  the  petitioner  was  taken  from  his 
abode  of  comfort,  without  reason  or 
justice,  and  cut  off  from  society,  except 
m  the  day-time,  being  immured  in  a 
small  room  with  a  felon;  and  although 
confined  in  this  prison  but  four  days,  the 
petitioner  there  caught  a  severe  cold, 
which  is  so  firmly  fixed  upon  his  lungs, 
he  has  too  much  reason  to  fear  it  can  never 
be  removed.  That  on  the  14th  of  June, 
the  fourth  day  after  his  arrest,  Mr.  Al- 
derman Barber,  the  town  clerk,  a  king's 
messenger,  and  a  Bow-street  officer,  came 
to  the  gaol,  and  informed  the  petitioner 
that  he  must  prepare  for  a  journey,  as 
there  was  a  warrant  from  the  secretary 
of  state.     Mr.   Barber   then   observed, 

*  The  Loughborough  business  must  stand 

<  over,'  and  the  petitioner  has  heard  no 
more  of  it  from  that  time  to  the  present ; 
that  he  denies  any  participation  or  know- 
led^,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  in  the 
breaking  of  frames  at  Loughborough  or 
elsewhere,  or  with  the  parties  concerned 
therein,  and  he  here  challenj^es  inquiry, 
and  insists  that  the  imputation  so  made 
upon  him  is  groundless,  and  founded 
only  in  malice.  That  in  about  an  hour 
afterwards  the  king's  messenger  and  Bow- 
street  officer  came  again  to  the  gaol,  and 
chained  the  petitioner  hand  and  foot  to 
a  man  of  the  name  of  Hatrnes ;  that  be- 
fore they  got  into  the  chaise  the  Bow- 
street  officer  said  to  the  petitioner,  *  If 

*  you  heave  your  hands  to  let  the  chains 

*  be  seen,  you  shall  be  the  first  that  shall 

<  fell;'  at  tne  same  time  holding  a  pistol 
in  his  hand.  On  the  road  to  Londoo  tbe 
fetters  round  the  petitioner's  hand  ga^e 
him  moch  pain,  which  caused  him  to 
comment  upon  the  severe  and  unmerited 
treatment  he  was  snSaring;  the  officer 
observed,  «  You  wish  to  make  it  appear 

<  that  you  are  not  a  disafiected  pmon; 

<  the  town  clerk  mformed  me  that  you 
*are  much  respected  by  the  mechanics 
'  of  Louffhborough  and  Leicester,  and 

<  the  worsing  people  in  genml,  so  that 
<you  are  a  dangerous  man  to  be  at  large.' 
liiat  on  the  15th  the  petitioner  arrived 
in  London,  and  was  placed  in  Cold  Bath 
Fields  prison,  and  on  the  21st  was  taken 
before  lord  Sidmoulh  and  other  gentle- 
men; after  inquiring  tbe  petitioners  ace, 
he  was  informed  thai  he  waa  apprehemwd 
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the  prisoncn  in  the  Castle  became  bo  du- 
merousy  that  it  was  found  absolutely  ne- 
cessary for  the  petitioner  and  Cliff  to  be 
confined  constantly  in  a  turnkey's  lodge» 
and  in  that  situation  the  petitioner  conti- 
nued until  the  13th  of  November^  ISlTy 
and  was  then  hberated  on  his  own  recog- 
nisance of  100/.  to  appear  m  the  court  of 
King's-bench,  Westminster*  on  the  23d 
of  January,  I8I89  and  there  remain  from 
day  to  day  until  discharged,  and  not  de- 
part the  court  without  leave.  That  in  the 
foregoing  statement,  the  petitioner  has 
attempted  to  give  the  House  a  plain  de- 
tailed account  of  the  sufferings,  without 
exaggeration,  he  has  undergone  while  de- 
tained under  the  suspension  act;  but, 
alas !  this  attempt  comes  far  short  of  giT- 
iog  a  full  and  clear  description  of  the  un- 
heard-of cruelty  he  hss  been  treated  with, 
as  no  mention  nas  been  made  of  the  ex- 
cruciating torture  of  mind  the  petitioner 
has  undergone ; — here  language  fails,  and 
to  form  any  conception  of  his  case,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  figure  to  the  imagination 
a  man,  who  through  life  has  taken  a  very 
active  part  in  it,  being  accustomed  to  la- 
bour hard  for  his  bread,  by  frequently 
having  to  work  twelve,  fourteen,  sixteen 
hours  a  day,  and  sometimes  more,  the 
existence  of  a  family  depending  on  his 
exertions,  which  all  at  once  ceases,  and 
the  intolerable  state  of  inactivity  succeeds; 
added  to  this,  being  possessed  of  all  the 
finer  feelings  that  aaorn  human  x^ature, 
and  those  are  for  a  long  period  stretched 
on  the  rack  by  his  being  dragged  away 
from  all  that  is  near  and  dear  to  man  in 
life ;  thus  the  glowing  affection  of  a  son, 
a  husband,  and  a  father,  being  simulta- 
neously aroused,  contributed  not  to 
sweeten  the  bitter  cup  of  life,  but  to  ren- 
der it  insupportable;  for  such  an  one, 
who  has  never  been  within  the  walls  of  a 
prison  before,  to  be  cut  off  from  society, 
and  immured  within  the  walls  of  a  dun- 
seon  not  fit  for  a  murderer  to  be  confined 
in;  what  inconceivable  sufferings  must 
such  an  one  experience !  nothing  but  the 
thoughts  of  his  innocence  could  enable 
him  to  bear  up  under  the  intolerable  load ! 
and  this  is  precisely  the  case  of  the  peti- 
tioner; and,  if  the  patience  of  the  House 
is  not  exhausted,  the  petitioner  will  men* 
tion  some  of  the  damages  he  has  sustained 
while  in  prison ;  he  has  before  stated, 
that  his  own  health  was  so  much  injured, 
that  he  has  too  much  reason  to  fear  the 
complaint  upon  his  lun^s  cannot  be  re- 
n^oved ;  his  wife*s  constitution  has  been 


so  much  injured  by  uneaaiQess  of  mind, 
that  she  at  present  continues  ill,  and  ia 
all  human  probability  is  likely  so  to  do. 
When  the  petitioner  was  arrested,  he  had 
ten  machines  employed  in  his  shop,  and  a 

S>od  seat  of  work  tor  himself,  but  durine 
8  confinement  the  latter  was  lost,  and 
he  has  not  been  able  to  obtain  any  more 
to  the  nresent  time,  and  he  found  only 
two  machines  out  of  the  ten  employed  at 
his  return;  since  the  10th  of  June, 
IdlTy  to  the  pres^it  time,  he  has  been 
unemployed,  and  is  likely  to  continue  so ; 
that  the  petitioner's  character  and  repu« 
tation,  which  is  the  main^spring  of  a  poor 
man's  existence,  and  in  some  cases  as  va- 
luable as  life,  have  received  such  a  stab, 
by  his  beine  committed  and  detained  on 
suspicion  of  hish  treason,  that  unlesa  the 
petitioner  is  anbrded  an  opportunity  of 
clearing  himself,  it  may  contribute  greatly 
to  his  total  ruin ;  the  petitioner  therefioie 
respectfully  and  earnestly  requests  the 
House  to  order  that  he  may  be  brought 
to  its  bar,  and  undergo  the  strictest  exa* 
mination,  and  that  he  may  be  brought  to 
trial  according  to  law,  and  meet  his  ac^ 
cusers  face  to  face,  and  thereby  have  the 
benefit  and  justice  of  the  laws;  and  the 
petitioner  also  prays,  that  having  thus  de- 
tailed tlie  suffisrings  he  has  unjustly  en* 
dured,  the  House  will  afford  him  such  re- 
dress as  in  their  great  wisdom  seems  fit, 
or  that  they  will  take  such  steps  as  shall 
lead  to  the  punishoaent  of  the  wrong-doers, 
and  effectually  prevent,  in  any  other  case, 
the  recurrence  of  such  unjust  and  cruel 
proceedings." 

Lord  Folkestone  said,  that  the  circum- 
stances detailed  in  the  petition  were  of  so 
serious  a  nature,  thatitwashis  intention 
to  move,  that  a  conunittee  be  appointed 
for  the  purpose  of  inquiring  into  the  truth 
of  what  it  stated.  If  there  was  no  objec- 
tion, he  would  do  so  then ;  if  otherwise, 
he  would  give  notice  of  bringing  it  before 
the  House  as  early  as  possible. 

Mr.  Bennet  said,  he  hoped  his  noble 
friend  would  give  notice  of  his  motion. 
He  could  assure  the  House,  the  system 
was  not  confined  to  that  miserable  man, 
but  that  others  had  suffered  under  barba- 
rous, inhuman,  and  illegal  treatment; 
such  as  mixing  them  with  felons,  and  load- 
ing them  with  irons  for  months  together. 
Numerous  petitions  would  be  presented 
on  the  subject,  and  it  would  be  the  boun- 
den  duty  of  the  House,  as  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people,  to  inquire  into 
them. 
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Mr.  Abercromhy  thought  it  an  ill  omen, 
that  the  right  hon.  gentleman  had  not 
stated  any  intention  to  propose  a  substi- 
tute for  the  measure  which  he  meant  to 
suspend.  This  was  to  be  lamented  the 
more,  as  the  system  of  Irish  Grand  Jary 
Presentments  was  confessedly  such  as  called 
loudly  for  some  legislative  remedy.  But 
after  the  reports  from  two  central  com* 
mittees,  every  man  must  be  impressed 
with  the  necessity  for  such  a  measure. 
He  could  not  doubt  the  sincerity  of  the 
right  hon.  mover,  who  was  the  original 
author  of  the  act  which  he  now  proposed 
to  suspend,  nor  the  disposition  of  the 
Irish  government  to  carry  it  into  execu- 
tion; but  it  seemed  strange,  that  where 
Acre  were  places  to  dispose  of  in  Ireland, 
there  should  not  be  found  a  sufficient 
number  of  candidates.  Yet  the  difficulty 
of  finding  52  surveyors,  was  one  of  the 
main  causes  alleged  for  this  motion ;  for 
the  other  cause,  namely,  the  limitation  of 
the  grant  of  presentments  to  the  summer 
assizes,  might  be  easily  removed,  without 
suspending  the  present  act. 

Mr.  Fitzgerald  assured  the  learned  gen- 
tleman, that  he  felt  extremely  anxious 
for  the  success  of  this  measure,  but  find- 
ing so  many  difficulties  in  the  way  of  its 
execution,  and  the  government  conse- 
quently embarrassed,  Tie  thought  himself 
bound  in  candour  to  propose  its  suspen- 
sion; which,  however,  it  was  to  be  ob- 
served, was  only  to  continue  during  the 
f)resent  session,  within  which  period  he 
lOped  that  a  more  practicable  measure 
would  be  devised.  The  learned  gentle* 
man  might  be  assured,  that  he  was  not 
disposed  to  withdraw  from  the  principle  of 
the  measure  to  which  his  motion  referred, 
but,  to  render  that  principle  effective, 
he  most  look  for  the  support  of  other  gen- 
tlemen, who  felt  an  interest  in  the  con* 
cems  of  Ireland. 

Mr.  Peel  vindicated  the  conduct  of  the 
Irish  government,  who  were  decidedly 
anxious  for  the  principle  of  this  measure ; 
but  to  render  that  measure  effective,  32 
fully  competent  surveyors  were  necessary. 
In  order,  then,  to  ascertain  the  compe- 
tency of  the  candidates  for  this  office, 
three  respectable  commissioners  were  ap« 
pointed,  and  the  result  of  their  examina- 
tion was  most  discouraging,  therefore  ft 
was  found  necesnary  to  suspend  the  mea- 
sure, and  he  hoped  that  the  di8|)osition  of 
government  could  hardly  be  questioned, 
when  it  was  recollected,  that  in  abandon- 
ing the  mcasurci  it  abandoned  the  pa- 


Lord  Folkestone  then  presented  a  peti- 
tion frotn  certain  inhabitants  of  Notting- 
ham, setting  fbrth,  <*  That  the  petitioners 
are  neighbours  of,  and  Imve  been  for  some 

2 ears  acquainted  with  Mr.  Francis  Ward, 
itely  in  confinement  under  *a  warrant 
from  the  secretary  of  state,  on  suspicion 
of  high  treason;  that  they  have  lately 
seen  a  petition  which  the  said  Francis 
Ward  is  about  to  offer  to  the  House; 
that  they  wish  to  state  to  the  House,  that 
the  said  Francis  Ward  has  always  merited 
the  character  of  a  hard-working,  sober, 
honest,  industrious  man,  and  has  con- 
ducted himself  with  propriety  and  respec- 
tability in  bis  station  in  life,  and  that  the 
petitioners  are  fully  assured  that  he  is  in- 
capable of  committing  any  act  of  treason, 
or  of  doing  any  thing  which  would  justify 
the  proceedings  had  against  him ;  Uiat  he 
has,  in  consequence  of  his  imprisonment, 
sustained  much  injury  in  his  business; 
and  that  the  petitioners  pray  the  House 
to  take  his  case  into  their  most  serious 
consideration,  in  order  that  they  may 
provide  the  said  Francis  Ward  with  such 
relief  as  to  their  wisdom  may  appear  just, 
and  take  such  steps  as  shall  eflectuallv 
prevent  the  recurrence  of  such  proceed- 
ings." 

The  petitions  were  ordered  to  be  print- 
ed, and  lord  Folkestone  gave  notice  of 
his  intended  motion  for  this  day  se'n- 
night. 


Irish  Grand  Jurirs  Presentment 
Act  Suspension  Bill.]  Mr.  Vesey 
FUzgeraid  rose  to  move  for  leave  to  bring 
in  a  bill,  to  suspend  the  operation  of  the 
Irish  Grand  Jury  Presentment  act,  which 
had  been  passed  in  the  last  session.  The 
reasons  for  his  calling  upon  the  House  to 
take  this  step  were,  the  impossibility  at 
the  present  time  to  carry  the  provisions  of 
that  act  into  effect,  from  the  great  diffi- 
culty of  finding  proper  persons  to  under- 
take the  office  of  county  surveyor.  No 
thne  would  be  lost  between  now  and  the 
soring  to  endeavour  to  carry  that  desira- 
ble measure  into  effect ;  but  it  was  highly 
necessary  to  look  at  the  qualifications  of 
the  persons  who  offered  themselves ;  and 
for  that  purpose^  the  government  had 
been  particularly  careful  m  selecting  such 
persons  as  judges,  as  could  be  most  de- 
pended upon.  He  would  now  simply 
move,  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  sns- 
vend  the  operation  of  the  act  for  regu- 
lating the  Irish  Grand  Jury  Plnesent- 
uients. 
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tr«toage  of  appoixiting  thirty-two  officers, 
some  with  800/.  and  many  with  6001.  a 
year  each. 

Sir  //.  PamM  agreed  in  the  propriety 
of  the  proposed  suspension,  not  so  much 
for  the  reasons  stated  by  the  right  hon. 
novety  as  from  other  considerations ; 
but  he  hoped  that  another  and  more  effi- 
cient measure  would  be  brought  forward 
by  some  one  connected  with  the  govern- 
ment ;  for  if  it  came  from  any  other  quar- 
ter, its  success  would  be  problematical. 
He  trusted  that  such  a  measure  would  be 
speedily  proposed,  for  if  delayed  until  a 
late  period  of  the  session,  he  foresaw  that 
it  would  fail.  As  to  the  difficulty  of  pro- 
viding competent  surveyors,  he  believed 
that  several  could  be  easily  found  in  this 
country.  This  he  was  led  to  conclude 
from  the  fact,  that  the  surveyor  who  su'^ 
perintended  the  operative  part  of  the  great 
road  to  Holyheaa,  had  for  two  years  only 
150/.  a  year.  Sural v,  then,  this  person, 
and  many  such  could  be  found  in  Eng- 
land, would  not  be  unwilling  to  go  to  Ire- 
land upon  salaries  of  from  3  to  600/.  a 
year.  But  the  Grand  Jury  system  in  Ire- 
land was  notoriously  so  productive  of  cor- 
ruption, fraud,  and  perjury,  that  the  le- 
gislature could  not,  without  a  gross  deser- 
tion of  duty,  allow  such  a  system  to  go 
on.  Under  this  system,  no  less  than  half 
a  million  was  annually  levied  in  Ireland ; 
and  the  error  of  parliament  heretofore  had 
been,  that  it  thought  too  much  of  those 
who  imposed  the  tax,  and  too  little  of 
those  who  paid  it.  This  system  was,  in 
fact,  the  perpetual  cause  of  discontent  in 
Ireland,  for  it  led  to  the  greatest  exaction 
and  injustice,  especially  towards  the  pea-* 
santry,  and  therefore  he  trusted  the  ses- 
sion would  not  close  without  some  effec- 
tual measure  to  rescue  Ireland  from  such 
a  grievous  calamity. 

Leave  was  given  to  bring  in  the  bill. 

Bank  Restriction.]  Mr.  Oren/ell 
rose  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  some  in- 
formation from  the  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer with  regard  to  one  or  two  very 
important  questions,  intimately  connected 
with  the  financial  and  commercial  interests 
of  the  country.  They  were  questions  upon 
which  distinct  information  ought  to  be 
given  without  delay.  He  alluded,  in  the 
mat  place,  ^  to  the  resumption  of  cash  pay- 
ments on  the  part  of  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land, which,  as  at  present  fixed  by  law, 
would  take  place  on  the  5th  of  July  next. 
After  the  promises  and  the  declarations, 
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so  often  renewed  by  the  government  and 
the  Bank,  it  was  natural  to  suppose,  that 
no  doubt  or  nncertainty  would  prevail  in 
any  quarter,  as  to  the  probability  of  cash 
payments  being  actually  resumed  when 
that  period  should  arrive.  Very  consider- 
able doubt  did  nevertheless  exist  in  the 
public  mind  upon  this  subject,  and  more 
especially  among  that  class  of  society 
which  was  frequently  described  as  the  mo- 
nied  interest.  It  was  desirable  that  this 
uncertainty  should  not  continue  one  mo- 
ment after  his  majesty's  ministers  had  it 
in  their  power  to  remove  it.  No  honour* 
able  member,  who  had  a  practical  know« 
ledge  of  what  was  now  daily  passing  in  the 
city,  could  be  ignorant  of  the  very  large 
transactions  and  speculations  of  a  gam- 
bling nature  that  were  entered  into,  and 
depended  upon  the  result  of  this  contin- 
gency. It  was  obvious  that,  in  such  a 
course  of  adventure,  those  who  had  the 
means  of  making  themselves  acquainted 
with  the  real  intentions  of  his  majesty's 
ministers,  must  possess  a  material  advann 
tage  over  those  who  were  not  in  the  se- 
cret. For  these  different  reasons,  he 
hoped  he  should  not  be  considered  as 
making  an  extraordinary  request  od  be- 
half of  the  public,  when  he  desired  to 
know  whether  any  event  had  occurred, 
or  was  expected  to  occtn*,  which,  in  its 
consequences,  would  prevent  the  resump- 
tion of  cash  payments  on  the  5th  of  July 
next.  There  was  another  question,  upon 
which  he  was  likewise  desirous  that  some 
information  should  be  afforded,  as  it 
equally  related  to  the  subject  of  the  con- 
nexion betweeA  the  government  and  the 
Bank.  The  publio  at  present  stood  in  the 
situation  of  debtor  to  the  Bank  for  two 
loans,  in  his  opinion  improperly  so  called, 
but  for  two  loans,  one  of  3,000,000/.  ad- 
vanced without  interest,  the  other  of 
6,000,000/.  at  an  interest  of  4  per  cent, 
and  which  would  soon  become  pajabla. 
Until  these  loans  should  be  repaid,  the 
Bank  had  secured  to  themselves  the  un- 
disturbed possession  of  a  balance  upon  the 
public  money  deposited  in  their  hands, 
which,  for  the  last  twelve  years,  had 
never  fallen  short,  upon  an  average,  of 
11,000,000/.,  or  two  millions  more  than 
the  sum  which  they  claimed  to  be  due  to 
them  from  the  public.  He  was  convinced 
that  it  would  oe  highly  advantageous  to 
the  public  interests  that  the  government 
of  the  country  should  be  unfettered  by 
these  obligations;  and  what  he  wished  on 
tills  occasion  to  inquire  waS|  whether  any 
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arrangement  was  in  progress,  or  had  been 
concluded,  either  for  discharging  the 
loans  in  question,  or  placing  them  on  a 
better  footing;  and  if  any,  what  arrange- 
ment? 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  ex- 
pressed his  wish  to  give  a  distinct  answer 
to  the  important  question  which  the  hon. 
gentleman  had  thought  proper  to  put ; 
namely,  whether  it  was  the  intention  of 
his  majesty's  ministers  to  propose  any 
farther  continuance  of  the  restriction  upon 
cash  payments  by  the  Bank.  He  was 
enabled  to  say,  that  the  Bank  had  made 
ample  preparation  for  resuming  its  pay- 
ments m  cash  at  the  time  fixed  by  par- 
liament, and  that  he  knew  of  nothing  in 
the  internal  state  of  the  country,  or  in  its 
political  relations  with  foreign  powers, 
which  would  render  it  expedient  to  con- 
tinue the  restriction ;  but  that  there  was 
reason  to  believe  that  pecuniary  arrange- 
ments of  foreign  powers  were  going  on, 
of  such  a  nature  and  extent,  as  might 
probably  make  it  necessary  for  parliament 
to  continue  the  restriction,  so  long  as  the 
immediate  effects  of  those  arrangements 
were  in  operation.  In  order  to  guard 
against  any  misunderstanding,  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  repeated  this  statement, 
and  then  proceeded  to  the  other  points 
referred  to.  A'b  to  the  loan  of  six  mil- 
lions from  the  Bank,  at  4  per  cent-  inte- 
rest, he  should,  ere  long,  have  to  submit 
a  proposition  to  the  House  for  the  pay- 
ment of  that  debt ;  but  with  respect  to 
She  three  millions  without  interest,  which, 
for  obvious  reasons,  was  rather  to  be  re- 
garded as  a  gift  than  as  a  loan,  he  rather 
thought  that  neither  the  House  nor  the 
hon.  gentleman  himself,  would  be  recon- 
ciled to  any  proposition  for  depriving  the 
public  of  such  an  important  accommoda- 
4ion. 

Mr.  Tiemey  observed,  tliat  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  had  said,  that  the  Bank 
was  prepared,  or  in  a  condition  to  resume 
the  payment  of  its  notes  in  cash,  which 
was  rather  surprising,  as  the  issue  of  those 
notes  had  been  materially  enlarged,  in- 
atead  of  being  diminished,  for  some  time 
back.  Yet  the  Bank,  according  to  the 
right  hon.  gentleman,  was  not  only  pre- 
pared to  resume  its  cash  pa3rments,  but 
there  was  nothing  in  the  internal  situation 
or  foreign  relations  of  the  country  to  pre- 
Tent  that  resumption.  There  was,  how- 
ever, something  about  loans  to  foreign 
powers,  which  might,  it  seemed,  urge  his 
majesty's  minivers  to  propose  a  farther 
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continuance  of  the  restriction.  What  im- 
pression, he  would  ask,  was  such  a  decla- 
ration calculated  to  produce  ?  It  tended, 
in  his  view,  rather  to  encourage  than  to 
remove  doubt.  But  the  truth  was,  as  it 
appeared  to  him,  that  there  were  soma 
persons  in  this  country  very  much  dis- 
posed to  continue  the  restriction,  if  they 
could  find  any  excuse  for  it ;  and  as  such 
excuse  did  not  offer  itself  at  home,  they 
looked  abroad  for  it.  The  right  hon. 
gentleman  had  said  something  about  fo- 
reign financial  measures ;  but  he  had  af- 
forded no  clue  by  which  any  one  could 
come  to  a  definite  conclusion  as  to  his 
purpose.  It  would  perhaps  have  been 
oetter  if  the  right  hon.  gentleman  had 
declined  to  give  any  answer,  than  to  have 
offered  one  so  unsatisfactory  and  indefi- 
nite* For  according  to  the  right  hon. 
gentleman,  so  far  as  he  was  intelligible, 
the  object  alluded  to  by  his  hon.  friend» 
depended  upon  the  measures  of  foreign 
powers.  So,  in  order  to  decide  umm  the 
question,  whether  the  Bank  was  lilcely  to 
resume  its  cash  payments  in  July,  or  whe* 
ther  the  restriction  was  to  continue,  we 
must  look  to  the  foreign  mails !  thus  the 
wind,  or  a  change  in  the  moon,  might 
serve  to  throw  the  country  into  a  state  of 
doubt  upoti  this  important  question.  The 
right  hon.  ffentleman  was,  it  appeared^ 
about  to  maxe  some  propositions  for  pay- 
ing off  the  six  millions  due  to  the  Bank ; 
but  he  declined  to  suggest,  and  pro&ssed 
even  an  unwillingness  to  think  of,  any  ar- 
rangement for  discharging  the  loan  of 
three  millions,  becausci  truly,  its  non-pay- 
ment afforded  an  accommodation  to  the 
public.  But  this,  he  must  sapr,  was  rather 
a  singular  reason  for  declinmg  to  pay  a 
debt.  Those  loans,  however,  were  of 
minor  importance  compared  to  the  great 
and  vital  question,  whether  or  not  the 
Bank  would  resume  its  payments  in  cash 
on  the  5th  of  July?  The  right  hon  gen- 
tleman had  not  inthnated  when  any  fo- 
reign financial  measures  were  likely  te 
ur^e  a  proposition  for  continuing  the  re- 
striction act,  but  of  course  such  a  propo- 
sition must  be  brought  forward  betore 
July.  He  remembered  when  any  expres- 
sion of  the  slightest  doubt  as  to  the  re- 
sumption  of  cash  payments  by  the  Bank 
upon  the  expiration  of  the  present  act, 
was  strongly  deprecated  on  the  other  side 
of  the  House.  When  he  last  session 
expressed  such  doubt,  he  had  been 
twitted  with  the  assertion,  ^*  is  not  the 
Bank  afarciidy  paying  its  notes  in  caahi" 
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What  f ort  of  pajrmeate  were  theQ  made 
he  need  not  oescribe.  They  certainly 
did  not  encouraee  any  calculation  upon 
the  capacity  or  disposition  of  the  Bank  to 
return  to  the  old  system  of  paying  its 
notes  in  cash.  But  when  was  that  system 
to  return  ?  Upon  this  important  question 
the  House  and  the  country  were  still  in 
the  dark;  and  the  fact  was  that  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  holding  the  office  of  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer,  had  not  himself 
any  one  distinct  idea  upon  the  subject. 


HOUSE   OF   LORDS. 
Monday i  February  2. 

Clbrk  of  the  Parliament— -Of- 
riCES  IN  Reversion.]  Earl  Grosvenor 
rose  to  inquire,  whether  any  thing  had 
been  done  in  conseauence  of  what  passed 
on  the  first  day  or  the  session,  on  the 
subject  of  the  appointment,  by  reversion, 
to  the  office  of  clerk  of  the  parliament. 
It  was  his  intention  to  move  for  an  ac- 
count of  all  offices  held  by  grants  in  re- 
version. 

llie  £arl  of  Liverpool  said,  that  the  com- 
mittee to  which  the  patent  granting  the 
reversion  was  to  be  referred,  would  have 
several  objects  submitted  to  its  considera- 
tion, the  investigation  of  which  might  oc- 
cupy some  time.  It  was,  however,  his 
intention,  in  the  course  of  the  session,  to 
propose,  relative  to  the  office  of  clerk  of 
the  parliament,  some  legislative  measure 
which  would  operate  prospectively.  To 
fulfil  this  intention,  a  bill  would  be  neces- 
sary, which  he  should  introduce. 

Tlie  £arl  of  Lauderdale  said,ihat  as  the 
object  his  noble  friend  had  in  view  was  to 
render  the  office  of  clerk  of  the  parlia- 
ment, an  e^clent  officCi  the  motion  had 
his  approbation. 

Earl  Grosvenor  wished  an  inquiry  to  be 
instituted  into  the  nature  of  all  offices 
granted  in  reversion,  and  would  be  glad 
to  obtain  an  official  account  of  their 
salaries  and  duties.  He  did  not  know 
how  far  the  noble  lord  meant  his  mea- 
sure should  extend,  but  he  apprehended 
he  did  not  intend  to  go  the  length  of  abo- 
lishing the  office  of  clerk  of  parliament. 
Nothing  more  strikingly  showed  the  im- 
propriety of  granting  offices  in  reversion 
than  what  had  occurred  with  respect  to 
the  one  at  present  under  consideration. 
He  was  persuaded  that  the  eentleman  who 
lately  held  the  office  of  clerk  of  parlia- 
ment would  never  have  asked  the  rever- 
aion  for  his  son,  could  he  have  foreseen 


that  that  son  would  have  filled  the  situa- 
tion of  ambassador  to  a  foreign  court 
at  the  time  that  the  duties  of  bis  office 
as  derk  of  parliament  required  his 
presence  in  that  House.  It  was  his  in« 
tendon  to  propose  the  abolition  of  the 
practice  or  granting  places  in  rever- 
sion, and  that  the  abolition  should  be 
extended  not  only  to  grants  from  the 
crown,  but  to  those  made  by  the  judges, 
and  indeed  to  grants  in  reversion  of  every 
description  connected  with  the  public  ser« 
vice  or  the  institutions  of  the  country.  In 
the  mean  time,  he  moved  an  address  to 
the  Prince  Regent,  praying  that  he  would 
order  an  account  to  be  laid  before  the 
House  of  all  grants  in  reversion  of  offices 
held  immediately  from  the  crown,  and 
also  all  grants  in  reversion  of  other  public 
offices. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  objected  t<3  the 
general  nature  of  the  motion.  If  the 
noble  earl  confined  it  to  those  offices  held 
under  the  Crown,  he  should  be  ready  to 
agree  to  it. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  thought  the  noble 
earl  might  divide  his  motion,  if  he  con- 
tinued of  opinion  that  he  ought  to  call  for 
information  as  to  both  species  of  offices. 
For  his  own  part,  he  had  on  a  former  oc- 
casion stated  his  sentiments  to  the  House 
on  this  question,  and  he  still  continued  of 
the  same  opinion  as  to  the  utility  of  the 
offices  referred  to  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
motion. 

The  Earl  of  Lauderdale  could  not  see 
any  necessity  for  his  noble  friend  pressing 
his  motion  in  its  present  shape,  nor  could 
he  understand  the  motive  of  the  noble  earl 
opposite  in  rejecting  it,  as  the  informatioa 
asked  for  was  iir  fact  already  before  the 
House.  At  all  events,  he  thought  it 
would  not  be  necessary  for  his  noble 
friend  to  adhere  to  his  large  motion,  and 
therefore  he  recommendra  him  to  di- 
vide it. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  said,  he  should  be 
very  well  pleased  to  see  a  statement  of 
all  grants  in  reversion  laid  before  their 
lordships,  and  probably  should  himself 
shape  a  motion  calculated  to  attain  that 
object.  His  opinion  with  regard  to  offices 
granted  by  the  judges,  as  he  had  already 
mtimated  remained,  unaltered.  Many  of- 
fices formerly  bestowed  by  the  chancellor 
were  now  in  the  gift  of  the  Crown ;  but 
with  regard  to  the  judges  in  the  other  courts* 
the  power  of  giving  those  offices  was  ne- 
cessary, as  a  part  of  their  emoluments 
arose  from  those  gifts.    Were  it  not  for 
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^  thifl»  the  iocomes  of  the  judget  would  be 
totally  inadequate^  to  the  laborious  and 
importaot  duties  they  had  to  perfomu 

Karl  Grosvenor  said,  that  all  that  had 
occurred  since  the  subuect  was  last  dis- 
cussed had  only  tended  to  fortify  him  in 
his  opinion,  that  nothing  could  be  more 
injurious  to  the  interests  of  the  public 
than  granting  offices  in  reversion.  In  say* 
ing  this,  he  by  no  means  meant  to  suggest, 
that  he  thought  the  learned  lord,  or  any 
of  the  judges,  were  overpaid  for  their  ser-< 
vices.  What  he  objected  to  was  not  the 
amount  of  their  emoluments,  but  the  mode 
in  which  they  were  obtained.  With  re< 
gard    to  the  motion,   he  was  willing  to 

•  divide  it,  and  to  press*  for  the  present, 
only  the  first  part  relative  to  grants  from 
the  Crown. 

The  motion  thus  altered  was  agreed  to. 

• 

Papers  oh  th«  State  of  the 
CouMTRT.]  Lord  Sidmauth  said,  he  had 
now,  in  compliance  with  the  commands  of 
the  Prince  Regent,  to  lay  before  their 
lordships,  certain  papers  relative  to  the 
state  of  the  country.  It  was  his  intention 
to  have  moved  that  those  papers  should 
be  referred  to  a  secret  committee ;  but  he 
was  induced  to  postpone  the  execution  of 
that  intention,  as  two  noble  lords  (the 
marquis  ot  Lansdownc  and  lord  Holland^ 
who  wished  to  be  present,  were  preventea 
from  attending  by  a  melancholy  occur- 
rence (the  death  of  the  earl  of  Upper  Os« 
aory . )  He  understood,  however,  that  one 
of  those  noble  lords  might  be  expected 
to  attend  to-morrow.  He  would,  therefore, 
on  that  day  move  for  the  appointment  of 
a  committee. 
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HOUSE  OF   LORDS. 
Tuesday^  February  9. 

Bank  Restrictioh.]  The  Earl  of 
Lauderdale  said,  he  would  trouble  their 
lordships  with  some  motions  connected 
with  a  question  of  the  greatest  moment. 
The  time  was  fast  approaching  when  the 
subject  of  the  resumption  w  cash-pay- 
ments by  the  Bank  must  come  before  their 
lordships.  He  trusted  that  parliament 
would  not  consent  to  continue  the  restric- 
tion without  a  full  inquiry  into  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case,  which  alone  could 
enable  them  to  come  to  a  right  decisioB 
on  the  whole  of  this  question,  upon  which 
more  than  upon  any  other  the  welfare  of 
the  country  depended.  He  coccluded  by 
mortog  for  accounts  of  the  weekly  anioiiDi 


of  bank  notes  in  circulation  In  the  years 
1815,  16,  and  17  ;  the  average  amount, 
the  highest  and  lowest  amount  in  each 
year,  distipguishing  the  notes  of  dif* 
ferent  sums,  the  rates  of  exchsnge,  the 
number  of  licenses  sranted  for  the  issue  of 
notes,  &c. ;  all  of  which  were  ordered. 

Lord  King  said,  he  felt  himself  called 
upon  to  advert  to  the  subject  of  the  Bank, 
in  consequence  of  having  heard,  with  the 
greatest  regret,  from  official  authority  in 
another  place,  that  doubts  existed  whether 
payments  in  cash  could  be  resumed  at  the 
bank  at  the  period  pointed  out  for  that 
purpose.    The  reason  assigned  for  this 
apprehended  delay  was  so  extraordinary 
in    itself,    aod    so  unintelligible   to  the 
country,  it  being  impossible  to  conceive 
how  in  reality  the  negotiation  of  foreign 
loans  could  tend  to  prevent  the  resump- 
tion of  cash  payments  by  the  bank  of 
England,  that  it  could  only  be  considered 
as  the  ostensible  reason,  and  not  the  real 
one.     He  could  not  but  consider  this 
postponement  as  a  measure  thd*  most  do* 
trimental  to  the  interests  of  the  coimtry. 
Without  a  metallic  currency  there  could 
be  no  certainty,  no  stability  in  any  ooo* 
tracts  or  deahngs,  and  speculation  was 
let  loose  upon  the  country  in  all  its  most 
injurious  forms.    What  would  be  said  if 
the  minister  of  France  were  to  tell  the 
legislative  body  of  that  country  that  the 
bank  of  .France  could  not  pay  in  cash, 
because  there  was    a  loan  negotiating 
there  for  England  or  any  other  country  I 
Would  not  such  an  assertion  be  laumed 
at  ss  a  mere  subterftige  ?   and  was  it  te 
be  expected  that  such  an  assertion  here 
would  not  be  considered  in  precisely  a 
similar  light  ?    If,  indeed,  the  negotiating 
of  loans  here  for  foreign  countries  was  to 
be  a  cause  of  preventing  the  bank  of  Eog* 
land  from  paying  in  cash,  then  he  coiud 
conceive  no  time  in  which  that  return  to 
a  healthy  circulation  could    take  place. 
This  was  most  alarming  to  the  countty, 
nor  could  he  conceive  any  line  of  conduct 
more  calculated  to  produce  the  most  se- 
rious injury.    Were  they  to  understandt 
that  the  government  was  unable  to  pay 
its  debts  to  the  bank,  and  that  thus  the 
latter  were  unable  to  pay  in  specie  ?     He 
deprecated  such  a  system  as  the  most  im* 
politic  that  conid  possibly  be  acted  upon, 
convinced,  as  he  was,  that  there  could  be 
no  security  whatever  but  in  the  return  te 
the  sound  and  healthy  cisculation  of  a  me* 
tallic  currency. 
The  Earl  of  Lhcrpod  said|  dml  he 
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ihoiild  iiM  enter  into  anj  discutsion  of 
the  topics  OB  which  the  noble  lord  had 
toacbed.  They  were,  it  was  true,  quee- 
tions  which  bad  given  rise  to  mach  diflbr" 
enee  of  opinion  in  that  House  and  else- 
where, and  he  was  albo  aware,  that  there 
atill  existed  great  difference  of  sentiment 
as  10  the  policy  of  the.  financial  measures 
pursued  in  the  course  of  the  last  war* 
He  was  not,  however,  called  upon  to 
vindicate  that  policy  at  present.  With 
regard  to  the  particular  measure  to  which 
the  noble  lord's  inquiry  was  directed,  he 
bad  uniformly  held,  and  still  did  hold, 
that  it  was  the  interest  of  this  country 
and  of  the  bank  that  cash-payments 
should  be  resumed  as  speedily  as  pos- 
sible. In  stating  that  be  always  felt  the 
force  of  this  principle,  he  must  also 
remark  that  he  was  equally  convinced 
that  the  particular  moment  when  the 
bank  ought  to  resume  the  regular  course 
of  payment  was  a  consideration  of  the 
greatest  delicacy  and  importance.  What- 
ever might  have  been  stated  during  the 
war  as  to  the  resumption  of  cash-payments 
on  the  return  of  peace,  still  the  question 
as  to  the  precise  period  for  the  adoption 
of  that  measure  was  always  understood  to 
be  left  to  the  decision  of  parliament,  on  a 
full  consideration  of  the  circumstances 
which  might  exist  at  the  time.  Having 
said  thus  much  he  should  only  add,  that 
he  had  ground  for  believine,  and  indeed 
knowing  that  the  bank  had  made  every 
necessary  preparation  for  answering  the 
demands  whicti  might  arise  by  the  expira- 
tion ot  the  restriction  bill,  and  be  saw 
nothing  in  the  domestic  situation  of  the 
oountrv,  or  in  our  foreign  relations,  that 
was  calculated  to  produce  any  undue  delay 
in  the  resumption  of  cash-payments.  It 
was  possible,  however,  that  there  might  be 
circumstances  in  existing  pecuniary  ar- 
rangements of  foreign  powers  which  would 
render  it  adviseable  for  parliament  to  con- 
aider  whether  the  act  ought  not  to  remain 
in  force,  as  long  those  circumstances, 
which  were  not  likely  to  recur  again,  con* 
tinned  to  operate.  If  any  supposition  was 
entertained  of  the  delay 'being  occasioned 
by  financial  transactions  between  the  go- 
vernment and  the  bank,  he  could  assure 
their  lordships  it  was  perfectly  ground- 
less. 

Lord  King  said,  that  he  did  not  impute 
the  continuance  of  the  restriction  to  any 
improper  understanding  between  the  go- 
vernment and  the  Bank.  He  merely 
meant,  that  if  the  Bank  were  limited  in 


their  issues  of  paper,  tliey  oouM  not  ifbrd 
such  extensive  accommodation  to  the  go- 
vernment aa  they  are  at  present  enaMed 
to  do  in  the  taking  of  exchequer  bilk. 

The  Earl  of  Lauderdale  sud,  he  shoold 
consider  himself  wanting  in  doty,  were  ho 
to  allow  what  had  fallen  from  the  noble 
secretary  of  state  to  pass  unnoticed.  The 
noble  secretary  had  stated,  that  the  parti* 
cular  period  for  the  resumption  of  cash* 
payments  was  a  question  of  expediency, 
which  required  great  consideration.  Now, 
only  two  years  ego,  the  noble  secretary 
had  treated  with  great  derision  all  those 
who  ventured  to  doubt  that  the  Bank 
would  pay  in  cash  within  two  years  from 
that  time.  For  his  part,  he  had  never 
expected  that  the  Bank  would  pay  in  cash 
at  the  period  promised,  nor  could  such 
an  expectation  be  entertained  by  any  one 
who  lairly  considered  the  natOre  of  the 
connexion  between  the  Bank  and  the  go- 
vernment. The  noble  secretary  had  de- 
clared, that  notwithstanding  the  intended 
delay,  there  was  nothing  in  the  situation 
of  the  country  to  prevent  the  restriction 
act  from  being  allowed  to  expire,  and 
that  the  Bank  was  perfectl]r  prepared  to 
pay»its  notes  in  cash  at  the  time  nxed  by 
the  act  of  parliament.  He  knew  not  on 
what  information  the  noble  earl  had  found- 
ed his  opinion  as  to  this  ability  of  the 
Bank.  He  derived  it,  perhaps;  from  some 
of  the  directors,  but  there  m^ht  be  dif- 
ferent opinions  among  them,  ovtt  though 
the  Bank  had  made  ample  preparation, 
the  noble  secretary  hinted,  that  still  there 
might  be  something  in  the  relations  auh» 
sisting  among  foreign  powers,  which  ought 
to  retard  the  resumption  of  cash -pay- 
ments ;  but  what  that  something  was,  he 
had  not  chosen  to  explain.  From  what  he 
had  said,  however,  tnis  much  appeared— 
that  this  most  important  of  all  measures 
to  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  the  coun- 
try, no  longer  depended  upon  the  deci- 
sion of  the  British  parliament  on  what 
might  be  done  by  the  government  of 
Firance,  or  of  any  other  foreign  country. 
The  noble  lord  stated,  such  a  circom- 
stance  was  not  likely  to  recur ;  but  what 
security  could  be  found  for  this  assurance  ? 
Could  the  noble  lord  pledge  himself  that 
the  governments  of  Russia  or  Prussia 
might  not  choose  to  negotiate  a  loan,  as 
soon  as  the  effect  of  the  one  now  making 
for  France  might  cease  to  operate? 
Would  not  a  loan  for  any  of  these  powers 
be  as  good  a  reason  for  postponing  the 
day  ot  paying  m  cash,  as  that  now  nego- 
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tittinff  for  France?  Let  the  case  be  re- 
Teraea^  and  suppose  a  French  minister 
irere  to  say,  to  any  assembly  In  that 
country,  that  the  Bank  of  France  could 
&ot  be  allowed  to  pay,  because  a  small 
loan  was  negotiating  by  this  country, 
would  he  not  be  laughed  at  for  giving 
such  a  reason  ?  In  fact,  the  cause  of  de- 
lay assigned  by  the  noble  earl  was  of  so 
extraordinary  a  nature,  that  it  called  for 
the  most  serious  consideration  their  lord- 
ships  could  giro  it.  A  full  and  complete 
investigation  was  necessary.  The  proper 
course  would  be  to  examine  the  Bank  di- 
rectors ;  and  indeed  he  thought  that  no* 
thing  short  of  an  inquiry  of  that  kind 
could  satisfy  parliament  and  the  country. 
If  the  noble  earl  and  his  colleagues  per* 
sisted  in  their  present  course,  without  any 
efficient  investigation,  they  would  expose 
themselves  to  a  more  serious  responsibility 
than  any  ministers  had  ever  ventured  to 
encounter ;  for  they  now  placed  the  country 
in  this  situation— that  toe  resumption  of 
cash*payments  was  no  longer  to  depend  on 
-^e  wisdom  of  parliament,  but  on  measures 
which  any  continental  despot  or  foreign 
assembly  might  choose  to  adopt.  Nothing 
could  be  more  alarming  to  the  monied  in- 
terest, the  landed  interest,  and  mdeed  to 
all  classes  in  the  country,  than  such  a 
state  of  things  as  this  presented. 
The  motions  were  agreed  to. 

Secret  Committee  on  the  State  of 
THE  Country.]  Lord  Sidmauth  moved, 
that  the  Papers  which,  by  order  of  the 
Prince  Regent,  he  had  vesterday  laid  on 
the  table,  should  be  referred  to  a  secret 
committee,  to  be  chosen  by  ballot. 

The  Marquis  of  Lansdowne  said,  that 
when  he  considered  what  had  been  the 
nature  of  the  early  proceedings  on  the 
subject  to  which  the  papers  proposed  to 
be  referred  to  a  committee  related,  he 
thought  it  necessary  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  House  to  the  coune  now  proposed 
to  be  adopted  by  the  noble  secretary  of 
state.  As  the  papers  were  unaccompa- 
nied  by  a  message  from  the  House,  he 
thought  their  lordships  were  entitled  to 
some  explanation  from  the  noble  viscount, 
of  the  reasons  on  which  his  conduct  was 
founded.  The  oapers  laid  on  the  table 
must  have  one  or  two  objects :  either  it  is 
meant  to  found  on  them  some  prospective 
measures,  which  however  he  hopect  would 
not  be  the  case;  or  else  it  is  mtended  to 
make  them  serve  to  the  House  and  to  the 
country  as  a  justification  of  the  past.    If 
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either  of  these  objects  were  in  view,  or 
both  of  them,  it  was  equallv  important 
that  their  lordships  should  have  the  op- 
portunity, not  only  of  examining  wit* 
nesses,  but  of  investigating  every  circum- 
stance connected  with  them,  wluch  might 
be  necessary  to  elicit  the  truth.  The 
mode  of  selecting  the  individuals  to  whom 
the  papers  were  to  be  submitted,  was 
therefore  a  question  of  great  importance: 
for  it  was  most  essential,  with  a  view  to 
any  measure  that  might  be  adopted,  that 
the  investigation  should  be  full  and  com- 
plete. That  was  the  only  inquiry  which 
could  be  satis&ctory  either  to  the  House 
or  Uie  country.  It  was,  therefore,  an  im- 
portant  question  for  their  lordships,  whe- 
ther, in  choosing  a  committee,  it  ought 
not  to  be  one  so  constituted  as  to  ensure  a 
full  investigation  of  all  the  parts  of  the 
subject  submitted  to  their  consideration, 
and  thereby  to  lay  a  foundation  for  mea* 
sures  which  could  not  fail  to  be  satisfac- 
tory.  For  this  reason  he  submitted  to 
the  noble  viscount,  whether  he  ought  not 
to  state  to  the  House  the  reasons  which 
had  induced  him  to  propose  the  course  of 
seqret  investigation  which  his  motion  im- 
plied. 

Lord  Sidmoidh  referred  to  the  proceed- 
ings in  the  appointment  of  the  two  former 
committees  of  secrecy,  on  which  occa- 
sions no  measure  was  previously  suggest* 
ed,  but  it  was  left  to  the  committees  to 
recommend  whatever  measures  they 
thought  necessary,  from  the  nature  of  the 
information  laid  before  them.  The  same 
course  was  intended  to  be  pursued  with 
regard  to  the  present  committee.  With 
respect  to  the  precedents,  there  were  se- 
veral of  communications  of  this  nature 
being  made,  without  the  intervention  of 
messages  from  the  Crown ;  one,  for  in- 
stance, in  1801.  He  had  no  hesitation, 
however,  in  stating,  that  the  object  with 
regard  to  the  present  measure  was,  to  lay 
before  the  committee  documents  with  re- 
spect to  Uie  state  of  the  country  since  the 
report  of  the  last  committee  of  secrecy, 
and  idso  repecting  the  mode  in  which  the 
powers  entrusted  to  the  crown  had  been 
exercised.  It  would  be  for  the  commit- 
tee, on  the  investigation  of  the  evidence 
before  them,  to  say  whether  any,  and 
what  measure  was  necessary,  with  re- 
gard to  the  powers  given  to  the  commit- 
tee, it  should  be  recollected,  that  the 
practice  differed  in  that  House  from  that 
of  the  House  of  Commons.  It  was  not 
the  practice  of  their  lordships'  House  to 
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impowier  any  committee  to  tend  for  per* 
jonsy  papers,  and  records.  But  the  com- 
mittee might  suegest  any  evidence  that 
tliey  might  consider  necessary,  and  apply 
to  the  House  upon  the  subjecti  when 
either  witnesses  might  be  sworn  at  the  bar 
to  attend  toeive  CTidence  before  the  com- 
mittee, or  the  House  might  order  papers 
to  be  produced  for  the  imormation  of  the 
committee*  He  could  not  anticipate  any 
objection  to  the  appointment  of  a  commit- 
tee for  the  consiaeration  of  the  papers 
communicated  from  the  crown.  It  would 
be  for  the  House,  upon  the  report,  to  de- 
termine whether  anj  and  what  course 
should  be  adopted  m  pursuance  of  that 
report. 

-  The  Earl  of  Carnarvon  said,  that  after 
the  House  had  been  told  from  the  throne, 
that  the  country  was  in  a  state  of  perfect 
tranquillity,  they  could  not  be  acting  on 
the  spur  of  any  necessity,  or  feel  the  in- 
fluence of  alarm;  there  was,  therefore, 
full  time  for  deliberation.  But  if  it  was 
to  be  the  province  of  the  future  committee 
to  inquire  how  ministers  had  exercised  the 
iiigh  discretionary  powcy^s  that  bad  been 
vested  in  them,  the  House  must  not  de- 
lude itself  or  the  country,  by  consenting 
to  go  into  that  inquiry  upon  such  infor- 
mation as  should  be  furnished  by  ministers 
themselves:  the  committee  should  have 
power  to  call  for  other  evidence,  and  exa- 
mine other  facts.  He  would  not  then  go 
into  much  allusion  on  the  two  reports  of 
Jast  session,  but  he  intreated  their  lord- 
•hips  to  compare  those  reports  with  the 
judicial  proceedings  that  had  followed 
upon  them,  and  then  to  see  whether  they 
would  still  be  so  enamoured  of  secret  com- 
mittees, as  to  be  satisfied,  from  similar 
documents  to  produce  a  similar  report. 
'He  entreated  tnem  to  consider,  whether 
such  a  report,  grounded  on  such  evi- 
dence, would  not  be  a  solemn  mockery, 
-from  which  no  benefit  could  result  to  the 
'Country.  The  noble  lord  had  referred  to 
the  precedent  of  1801.  That  precedent 
led  to  a  bill  of  indemnity  for  all  tne  acts  of 
power  exercised  by  ministers :  but  afler  all 
we  had  seen  and  heard,  af^er  all  ministers 
had  pledged  themselves  to  prove,  and  the 
number  of  verdicts  they  had  subsequently 
recovered;  afler  it  had  been  repeatedly 
stated  that  there  was  but  too  great  reason 
-to  believe  that  the  servants  of  government 
•had  themselves  excited  the  disturbances 
that  had  occurred,  before  they  passed 
such  a  bill  they  ought  to  be  well  satisfied, 
4rhether  all  the  acts  of  insurrection  proved 


(and  there  were  none  proved  but  at  Der* 
by),  were  not  attributable  to  the  very 
agents  employed  by  ministers.  If  their 
lordships  should  be  content,  on  a  secret 
inquiry,  completely  to  indemnify  minis- 
ters for  all  that  had  passed,  and  by  that 
means  preclude  all  those  who  had  been  in* 
jured  m  fortune,  health,  and  character^ 
who  had  languished  in  dungeons,  or 
groaned  beneath  the  weight  of  fetters^ 
from  any  hope  of  retrieving  their  losses^ 
or  establishing  their  character— if  their 
lordships  should  be  satisfied  to  give  such 
an  indemnity  as  should  exclude  these  vic- 
tims of  power  from  all  redress  of  their 
wrongs^if  their  lordships  should  act  thna^ 
they  would  not  do  their  duty  to  themselves 
or  to  their  country.  He  inust  enter  hit 
caveat  against  mstituting  an  inquiry  into 
the  conduct  of  ministers,  upon  any  mere 
showing  of  their  own,  and  thus  n)aking 
them  at  once  their  oWn  accusers,  wit« 
neMes,  and  judges. 

The  Earl  o£  Liverpool  contended,  that 
the  simple  question  for  the  consideration 
of  the  House  was,  whether  they  wouM 
appoint  a  committee  to  examine  the  in* 
formation  laid  before  them,  and  follow  the 
invariable  usage  on  such  occasions  ?  He 
was  aware  tlmt,  in  some  instances,  pro- 
ceedings of  this  nature  had  originated  in 
a  message  from  the  crown,  and  at  other 
times  not.  But  in  all  cases  where  the 
crown  had  made  a  communication  on  the 
state  of  affairs,  whether  foreign  or  domes- 
tic, whenever  that  communication  had 
been  secret,  it  was  usual  to  institute  a  se^t 
cret  committee  to  enter  into  the  ioquiiy^ 
The  proceedings  of  that  House  were  of 
a  nature  peculiar  to  itself,  and  the  course 
pursued  in  them  applied  to  all  cases  of 
proceedings  on  inquiries.  Even  where 
those  proceedings  were  public,  no  powei; 
was  delegated  to  committees  of  that 
House  to  call  for  persons,  papers,  or  re- 
cords, but  they  were  compdled  to  come 
to  the  House,  and  through  their  chair- 
man to  name  the  persons  and  papers  they 
required,  and  then  move  for  their  produc- 
tion. Thi^  was  the  rule  and  invariable 
practice  of  the  House.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, he  did  not  thitfk  the  House 
could  have  any  doubt  as  to  the  course  it 
ought  to  pursue.  That  was  not  the  time 
to  discuss  the  merits  of  the  two  reports, 
or  the  measures  that  had  arisen  out  of 
them,  or  the  nature  of  the  report  that  the 
present  committee  should  make,  or  whe- 
ther any  or  what  measures  should  follow 
it.    He  should  only  say,  that  if  the  noble 
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lord  opposite  thought  him  ready  to  admity 
from  the  result  of  the  trials  that  had  taken 

glace,  that  any  faets  in  thoso  reports  had 
een  oontradicted,  he  was  so  far  from 
makiog  such  admission,  that  he  thought 
the  result  of  the  trials  strongly  coofirmed 
all  that  had  been  laid  before  the  commit- 
tee. Not  only  had  50  true  bills  for  trea* 
Bon  been  found  by  the  grand  jury,  but  36 
individuals  had  been  convicted,  or  had 
admitted  their  guilt.  He  would  not  now 
discuss  any  farther  the  reports  of  last 
year,  but  those  reports  had  been,  in  that 
House  at  least,  the  result  of  unanimous 
opinion  on  tlie  part  of  the  committee; 
and,  in  the  otlier  House,  the  committee 
was  also  unanimous  on  the  report,  though 
there  was  a  di£Perence  of  opinion  as  to  the 
measures  that  ought  to  be  pursued  in  con^ 
aeouence*  Their  lordships  had  now  laid 
berore  them  important  inrormation  on  the 
atale  of  the  country  since  the  period  of 
the  last  report  up  to  the  present  time ; 
and  the  question  was,  whether  the  House 
would  refer  that. information  to  a  commit- 
tee in  the  ordinary  course  ?  It  would  be 
open  to  that  committee  to  determine  how 
it  should  act  on  that  information  ;  it  would 
be  open  to  the  House,  whether  it  should 
act  on  the  representation  of  the  commit- 
tee ;  and  it  would  then  be  for  them  to 
consider,  whether  aoy  other  measures 
oi^ht  to  be  pursued? 

The  Marquis  of  Lansdamnf  said,  he 
had  not  opposed  referring  the  papers  to  a 
committee  of  secrecy,  on  the  contrary, 
he  thought  that  waa  the  most  advisable 
course  to  be  pursued.  What  be  con- 
tended for  was,  that  a  large  and  exten- 
aiTe  inquiry  was  necessary ;  and  whether 
it  waa  to  lie  effected  by  creating  a  prece- 
dent, and  giving  the  committee  powers 
to  send  for  persons,  papers,  and  records, 
or  whether  they  were  to  apply  to  the 
Honse  to  order  the  attendance  of  such 
witnesses  or  the  production  of  such  papers 
as  they  thought  necessary,  wae  immate- 
rial. He  was  certain  of  this,  that  if  the 
inquiry  was  to  be  confined  to  the  papers 
fumi^ed  by  ministers,  the  result  would 
not,  he  should  hope,  be  satisfactory  to 
that  House ;  he  was  certain  it  would  not 
be  satisfactory  to  the  country. 

The  Earl  of  Carnarvon  observed,  that 
he  had  not  stated  that  the  reports  of  the 
committee  of  secrecy  had  been  falsified, 
but  that  they  had  not  been  borne  out  by 
the  subseouent  judicial  proceedings.  As 
to  the  bill  of  mdictment  found  by  the 
grand  jury  at  Derby,  they  had  found  it 
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upon  tspatU  evidaoce ;  so  the  secret  eom* 
mittees  of  last  seision  had  made  their  ro« 
port  upon  ex  parte  evidence ;  and  upon 
ex  parte  evidence  ministers  might  gat 
what  report  thev  pleased,  aa  by  making 
their  own  case  they  of  course  could  obtain 
whatever  report  they  pleased,  if  no  other 
evidence  was  allowed  to  be  brought  for* 
ward. 
The  motion  was  then  agreed  to. 

HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 
Tuesday f  February  3. 

FiNANCB     COMMITTKE     AVPOINTXD.J 

The  dropped  order  for  the  appointment 
of  the  Fmance  Committee  being  read, 

Lord  Castiereagh  said,  that  m  calling 
the  attention  of  t&  House  to  this  subject, 
he  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  go  over 
the  same  arguments  which  had  been  ad- 
duced when  the  committee  was  first  con^ 
stituted.  The  Houae  would  see  the  ioi- 
portance  of  losing  no  time  in  reviving  that 
committee^  as  to  which,  he  might  say, 
that  whatever  diierence  there  was  res- 
pecting any  particular  measure  which  they 
might  have  recommended,  there  could  be 
no  di^renceas  to  its  activity  aad  fiddity. 
If  tome  doubted  whether  the  course  of 
their  investigations  had  been  in  the  true 
spirit  which  parliament  and  the  country 
expected  from  them,  there  could  be  but 
one  opinion  as  to  the  extent  of  their  lo- 
rries, and  the  importance  of  theobjecta 
to  which  they  had  turned  their  attention. 
The  committee  had  drawn  up  six  exten- 
sive and  laborious  reports  respecting  the 
official  establishments,  the  omcial  reduo 
timts  which  were  advisable,  and  the  modi- 
fications which  might  be  advantaffeoua  to 
the  public  service.  Though  the  com- 
mittee had  net  imagined  that  the  House 
bad  devolved  to  it  the  consideraticm  as  to 
what  precise  establishments  would  be  n^ 
cessary  in  the  great  branches  of  the  public 
service— the  army,  the  navy,  and  the  ord- 
nance ;  yet  they  had  exhibited  so  many 
and  so  inportant  views  on  that  subject, 
that  when  the  House  hereafter  discussed 
those  subjects,  theh*  decision  would  be 
m  u  ch  more  easy.  The  committee  also  bad 
made  inquiries  on  tliQ  great  subject  of  the 
general  revenue  and  expenditure  of  the 
country,  and  how  far  they  were  likely  to 
square  and  meet.  Other  objects  still  re- 
mained for  the  consideration  of  the  com- 
mittee, and  he  should  tlierefore  move  that 
it  be  revived.  He  should  not  think  it  ne- 
cessary to  go  into  a  detail  of  the  measures 
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which  his  mt^eeXfB  ministers  had  adopted 
in  consequence  of  that  report^  bat  it 
would  be  the  duty  of  ministers,  ianttsdi- 
ately  on  the  re*appointment  of  that  com- 
mitteor  to  gnre  a  full  accoant  of  what  they 
luid  done»  on  its  recommendation,  it 
would  be  then  shown  that  the  earliest  at* 
tention  had  been  paid  to  their  suggestions, 
and  that  all  their  recommendations  of  par- 
ticular measures  of  economy  had  been 
followed,  except  in  particular  instances, 
in  which  they  would  lay  all  the  grounds 
befbre  them  on  which  they  had  acted. 
When  he  had  first  proposed  the  formation 
of  this  committee  he  had  observed,  that  a 
eommittee  to  inquire  into  so  large  a  sub- 
ject as  the  income  and  expenditure  of  the 
country  after  so  long  a  war,  would  pro- 
bably go  on  to  a  second,  or  peshaps  a 
third  year,  before  it  would  conclude  its 
inquiries,  as  it  could  not  till  that  time  be 
known  what  the  permanent  income  and 
expenditure  was  likely  to  be,  and  what 
■um  might  be  expended,  not  only  without 
running  in  debt,  bat  with  the  establish- 
ment of  a  fund  for  the  reduction  of  that 
debt.  His  hon.  friend  the  member  for 
Bramber  had  (he  thought  unfairly)  taken 
up  this  admission,  and  concluded  that, 
because  the  inquiries  were  to  be  so  long 
continued,  nothing  was  to  be  done  in  the 
nean  time.  It  would  be  seen  that  this  in- 
ference was  erroneous,  and  that  the  coun- 
5r  had  received  substantial  relief  in  point 
sound  economy.  He  should  not  wan« 
der  to  a  statement  of  all  that  had  been 
done,  but  he  should  mention  that  a  re> 
iduction  had  been  made  in  the  army, 
especially  in  the  amount  of  our  force  m 
Ireland.  He  was  happy  to  say,  that  when 
parliament  on  a  late  occasion  had  placed 
confidence  in  the  tranquillity  of  that  part 
of  the  empire,  it  had  not  been  disappoint- 
ed. No  government  had  less  reason  to 
fear  local  difficulties  than  the  government 
ofthat  island;  and  during  the  late  time 
of  distress,  the  spirit  of  charity  and  bene- 
volence  that  had  prevailed,  and  the  exer- 
tions of  the  higher  for  the  benefit  of  the 
lower  classes,  had  drawn  closer  the  bond 
of  social  attachment  between  them.  It 
was  interesting  to  observe  how  that  coun- 

2  had  passed  through  the  late  time  of 
tress,  without  the  dbliffation  of  grant- 
ing relief  being  imposed  by  law.  When 
the  estimates  were  laid  berore  the  Hpuse, 
the  increase  and  decrease  of  expense,  and 
the  reasons  for  each,  might  easily  at  one 
view  be  pointed  out.  He  should  oow 
novo  to  re-appoint  the  committee  of  last 
(  VOL.  XXXVII. ) 


yean  He  shouldpropose  the  same  names* 
as  well  on  account  of  their  respectability, 
as  on  account  of  the  great  addition  to 
their  experience.— The  noble  lord  then 
moved,  *<  That  a  select  committee  be  ap- 
pointed, to  inquire  into  and  state  the  in- 
come aQd  expenditure  of  the  united  king- 
dom for  the  year  ended  the  5th  of  January 
1818 ;  and  also  to  consider  and  state  the 
probable  income  and  expenditure,  so  far 
as*  the  same  can  now  be  estimated,  for  the 
years  ending  the  5th  of  January  1819  and 
the  5th  of  January  1820  respectively,  and 
to  report  the  same,  together  with  their 
observations  thereupon,  to  the  House; 
and  also  to  consider  what  farther  measures 
may  be  adopted  for  the  relief  of  the  coun« 
try  from  any  part  of  the  said  expenditure 
without  detriment  to  the  public  interests." 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the  fol- 
lowing members  appointed ;  viz.  lord 
Castlereaeh,  Mr.  Bankes,  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  lord  Binning,  Mr. 
Bootle  Wilbraham,  Mr.  Peel,  Mr.  Hart 
Davis,  sir  George  Clerk,  Mr.  Frankland 
Lewis,  Mr.  Huskisson,  Mr.  Tremayne, 
Mr.  Nicolson  Calvert,  Mr.  Davies  Gilbert^ 
Mr.  Cartwrigbt,  Mr.  Holford,  Mr.  Little- 
ton, lord  Clive,  Mr.  Gooch,  sir  Thomas 
Acland,  Mr.  Robert  Smith,  and  Mr.  Cal- 
craft. 

Mr.  Banket  said,  that  a  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman, of  great  knowledge  in  matters  of 
finance,  was  placed  on  the  committee  of 
last  year,  but  had  retired  on  accouot  of 
the  ill  state  of  his  health.  It  wa^  now 
happily  restored ;  and  he  suggested  that 
he  should  be  placed  on  the  committee. 

Mr.  Tiem^y  said,  that  though  he  was 
somewhat  recovered,  he  was  still  in  too 
weak  a  state  to  attend  to  business  in  the 
morning  and  in  the  evening  also.  He 
begged,  therefore,  to  be  excused  from 
serving  on  the  committee. 

Lord  CastUreagh  said,  that  the  manner 
in  which  the  committee  had  proceeded 
was,  toinvite  theattendanceof  any  member 
of  the  House,  who  had  peculiar  information 
in  any  particular  brancn  of  public  business. 
This  was  the  case  with  the  heads  of  offi- 
cial departments,  and  he  did  not  think  a 
better  course  could  be  pursued  this  ses- 
sion. He  should  be  unwilling  that  any 
alteration  should  be  made  in  the  names 
on  that  committee,  on  account  of  their 
intimate  acquaintance  with  the  former 
part  of  the  investigation;  but  the  occa- 
sional assistance  of  any  oth&r  membef 
might  be  obtained. 

Mr.  Bankes  could  not  see  how  the  right 

(K) 
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boD.  goDtleman  could  be  desired  to  give 
his  attendance  in  that  manner*  If  he  did, 
he  would  only  be  an  idle  observer,  as  he 
would  not  have  an  effective  voice* 

Motion  for  PiiPERs  relating  to 
TU£  Bank  or  England.]  Mr.  Grtnfdl 
said,  he  should  trouble  the  House  with  a 
few  observations,  in  relation  to  the  papers 
for  which  he  was   about  to  move.     It 
would  be  absurd  for  him  to  affect  any  sur- 
prise at  the  communication  of  the  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer,   respecting  the 
affairs  of  the  Bankr    Though  he  was  un- 
aware of  the  grounds  which  had  been 
stated  for  continuing  the  restriction,   he 
was  aware  that  on  some  pretence  or  other 
such  a  communication  would  be  made. 
He  had  long  expressed  a  persuasion  in 
that  House,  that  such  a  course  would  be 
taken,    when  the  ministers    approached 
the  time  when  they  were  to  fulfil  those 
promises  and  hopes,   with  which,  for  the 
laalt  three  years,   thev  had  entertained, 
might  he  not  say  dduaed  the  House  and 
thecountry.  Those  promiseshad  been  given 
not  only  by  the  chancellor  of  the  exche- 
quer, but  by  other  members  of  his  ma- 
jesty's government,  and  particularly  by 
the  right  hon.  the  sorveyor  of  woods  and 
forests.    There  were  words,  too,   intro- 
duced into   the  bill,   to  impress   more 
strongly  on  the  country  the  confident  ex- 
pectation that,  on  the  5th  of  July  next, 
the  Bank  would  resume  its  payments  in 
cash.    These  fair  promises  and  protesta- 
tions on  the  part  of  the  government,  were 
met  by  similar  promises  and  protestations 
on  the  part  of  the  Bank.    The  governors 
of  that  corporation  declared,   that  they 
were  not  only  able,  but  most  anxious  to 
discharge  their  solemn  engagements  to 
the  public    If  the  directors  were  sincere, 
and  ne  had  no  reason  to  believe  that  they 
were  not,  particularly  one  director,  of 
sreat  respectability,  not  in  that  Houses- 
Mr.  Harmao— the  Bank,  for  its  credit,  was 
desirous  of  resuminff  its  payments.    That 
corporation  would,  he  hoped,  beg  to  be  re- 
lieved from  that  situation  in  which  it  had 
been  placed  in  the  year  1797,  which, 

whatever  profit  was  derived  from  it,  was  a  .  resumed  its  payments  in  cash,  not 
situation  of  disgrace.  The  situation  of ,  shilling  of  British  capital  would  go  firon 
the  Bank  was  anomalous.  Nothine  was  i  the  country.  He  agreed  that  trade  shoi4d 
to  be  found  like  it  in  the  historv  of  trade  not  be  interfered  with,  and  that  the  trade 
er  commerce*  What  would  nave  been  i  in  money  should  be  as  free  as  any  other 
ruin  to  any  other  body,  was  the  cause  of  trade  in  any  other  article.  But  was  tbe 
their  wealth.  The  stopping  Dayments  for 
one  and  twenty  years,  the  More  of  all 
their  cngogenenta  to  tbe  public  and  their 


power  and  prosperity.     But  they  noir 
said,  the  continuance  of  the  restrictioa 
was  not  for  their  convenience,  but  a  me»» 
sure  of  state  policy.    The  declaration  to 
this  effect  had  been  made  by  the  menif" 
her  for  Taunton  (Mr.  Baring),   who  was 
now  in  France,   pursuing  those  negotia* 
tions  which  were  made  the  ground  for  tb^ 
continuation  of  the  restriction — a  mea- 
sure, which,   while  it  enriched  the  Bank 
of  England,  impoverished  the  public,  and 
sapped  the  means  and  solid  resources  of 
the  country.     Before  this  measure  waa 
again  adopted,  a  committee  should,  at 
least,  be  appointed,  as  in   1797,   to  aa* 
tisfy  the  public,  not  only  as  to  the  aseana 
of  the  Bank  of  England,  which  cooU  not 
be  doubted,   but  as  to  the  principles  oa 
which  it  conducted  its  operations,   aad 
whether  they  could  justify  so  inraieoaa  a 
confidence  as  was  to  be  reposed  in  them. 
The  legislative  acts  by  which  the  Baak 
had  been  protected  during  one  and  twenty 
years  from  payments  in  cash,  were  eight. 
Three  had  been  brought  forward  ial797« 
three  during  the  adminbtration  of  lord 
Sidmouth,  SaovX  the  time  of  the  Peace  of 
Amiens ;  and  two  by  the  present  chaB* 
cellor  of  the  exchequer.     The  pretexts 
for  them  were,  war,   subsidies  to  foreign 
powers,   foreign  expenditure,   the  high 
price  of  bullion,  the  war  of  the  French 
against  our  finances,  or  their  great  dedre 
to  get  hold  of  our  gold ;  but  of  all  the 
pretences  on  whidi  the  restriction  had 
oeen  justified,   there  was  none  so  futile, 
so  flimsy,  or  so  insulting  to  the  under* 
standing  of  the  House  and  the  public,  aa 
that   which  was  now  brought  forward. 
Were  they  to  be  told,  because  Fraaceb  or 
Austria,  or  Prussia  wished  to  negociate 
loans— that,  because  two  or  three  meiw 
chants  in  the  dty,  Messrs.  Rothschild  for 
instance,   wished   to   have   oegotiationa 
with  foreign  powers,  the  House  of  Com- 
mons was  to  inflict  an  evil  on  the  people 
of  England?    Besides,   this   restriclioa 
would  aive  the  facilitv  to  transactions 
which  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  de- 
precated.   The  fact  waa,  that  if  the  Baak 


article  of  money  free  while  the  Bank 
triction  lasted f  If  he  had  to. make  hia 
choice  between  cash  paymeota  and  foreifn 
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loant,  he  should  prefer  cash  payments, 
and  he  should  be  willing  to  see  all  foreign 
loans  prohibited,  so  long  as  the  Bank  did 
not  resume  its  payments— -and  no  longer. 
There  was  an  argument  as  to  the  exchanges 
connected  with  this  subject,  much  of  a  si- 
milar nature.  It  was  said,  that  the  state 
of  the  exchange  was  against  us,  and  thus 
prevented  the  return  to  cash  payments. 
The  efl^ct  here  had  been  nfistaken  for  the 
cause.  So  long  as  there  was  a  paper  cur- 
rency not  convertible  into  casn,  the 
exdiange  would  be  against  us.  The 
authors  of  the  evif  thus  attempted,  in  that 
▼ery  eril,  to  find  a  reason  for  the  acts 
which  had  produced  it.  He  thought  that 
a  paper  currency  was  a  mat  benefit,  but 
to  secure  this  benefit,  it  should  be  founded 
en,  and  referable  to,  some  standard  defi- 
Bite,  and  to  a  great  degree  unchanireable. 
For  this  purpose,  gold  and  silver  formed 
the  best,  and  perhaps  the  only  standard 
which  had  been  discovered  by  mankind, 
and  the  sooner  they  reverted  to  it  the  bet- 
Ser;  the  longer  they  continued  in  the 

S resent  course,  the  more  difficult  would 
e  a  return,  and  the  greater  would  be  the 
convulsion  it  would  occasion.  If  this  was 
an  error,  he  shared  it  with  all  great  political 
writers,  from  Locke  to  Adam  Smith,  the 
late  lord  Liverpool,  and  even  the  present 
aainisters;  for  they  always  had  acknow- 
ledged the  principle,  though  they  deviated 
from  it  in  practice.  He  concluded  by 
moving  for  various  accounts  of  the  Bank 
aetes  and  post  bills  in  circulation  during 
the  last  year ;  of  the  balances  of  public 
money  in  the  bands  of  the  Bank ;  the 
price  of  bullion,  and  the  rate  of  exchange ; 
and  of  the  allowances  made  to  the  Bank 
for  business  done  for  the  public 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said, 
be  had  no  objection  to  the  procluction  of 
the  papers.  As  to  the  remarks  of  the 
hen.  gentleman,  another  opportunity 
would  occur  for  discussing  them,  and  he 
should  not  then  trouble  the  House. 

The  motions  were  agreed  to« 

SscRBT  Papbrs  prxsxnted.]  Lord 
Castlereagh  presented,  by  command  of 
the  Prince  Regent,  a  green  bag,  containing 
information  respecting  the  internal  state 
of  the  country ;  to  be  kept  in  the  custody 
of  the  clerk  of  the  House.  The  noble 
lord  said,  he  should  on  Thursday  move 
that  they  be  referred  to  a  committee. 

Ikcomk  Tax  Pafsrs.]  Mv.  Brougham 
wiahed  to  knoW|  from  the.  chancellor  of 
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the  exchequer,  whether  the  returns  made 
under  the  mcome  tax  had  been  destroyed. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said,  a 
circular  had  been  sent  to  the'  different 
collectors  to  destroy  all  papers  on  the 
subject,  except  such  as  were  necessary  at 
the  receivers-office  to  collect  in  and  check 
the  unpaid  balances. 

Mr.  Brougham  wished  to  know,  whether 
answers  had  been  given  to  this  circular, 
and  whether  the  command  applied  to 
copies  as  well  as  originals. ' 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said, 
that  answers  he  knew  had  been  returned 
in  some  instances,  probably  in  all.  The 
circular  apjplied  to  all  papers — copies  as 
well  as  originals. 

Mr.  Honb's  Casb — Informations  Ex« 
Officio.]  Mr.  IViUiam  Smith  said,  that 
at  present  he  did  not  conceive  it  necessary 
for  htm  to  go  into  a  minute  detail  of  the' 
circumstances  connected  with  the  motion 
which  he  had  announced.  He  should 
content  himself  with  moving,  that  an  ac- 
count be  laid  before  the  House,  of  the 
sum  received  firom  Mr.  Hone  at  the  crown 
office  for  copies  of  the  various  informa« 
tions  filed  against  him,  in  order  to  form  the 
grounds  of  proceedings  which  he  intended 
hereafter  to  bring  forward.  He  took  that 
method  of  procuring  the  necessary  infor* 
mation,  as  he  thou^t  it  best  adapted  for 
bringing  that  information  before  them  with 
the  greatest  degree  of  authenticity.  At 
the  same  time  he  thought  it  proper  to 
mention,  that  the  case  of  Mr.  Hone  was 
rather  the  incidental  occasion  than  the  rea- 
son of  the  motion  now  proposed  for  their 
consideration.  He  had  lor  more  than 
twenty  years  been  of  the  same  opinioa 
respecting  the  expediency  of  reform  ia 
this  department ;  and  he  now  took  shame 
to  himself  that  he  had  been  so  remiss  in 
bringing  it  under  discussion.  Had  the 
subject  been  repeatedly  agitated,  it  was 
impos'sible  but  some  amelioration  should 
have  tuken  place.  As  to"  Mr.  Hone,  he 
had  never  known  any  thing  of  him  till  the 
time  of  his  trial,  but  he  was  ready  to  con- 
fess, that  in  considering  the  recent  prose* 
cutions  instituted  against  him,  he  could 
not  help  admiring  the  intrepidity, sagacity, 
and  skill,  with  which  he  had  conducted 
his  own  defence.  He  had  since  had  an 
opportunity  of  conversing  with  him  in 
private,  and  he .  must  declare  that  he  dis* 
covered  nothing  that  coulti  tend  to  give 
him  an  unfavourable  impression  of  his 
character,  nothmg  unbecoming  the  man* 
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ners  of  a  gentleman*  As  for  xhe  parodies 
published  by  Mr.  Hone,  his  opinion  per- 
fectly coincided  with  that  of  the  public  in 
general,  that  they  were  highly  censurable ; 
and  it  was  not  the  least  honourable  part 
-of  Mr.  Hone's  conduct,  that  immediately 
on  finding  that  such  was  the  public  im- 
pression  respecting  them*  he  used  every 
means  to  prevent  the  circulation.  But 
those  parodies,  however  censurable,  were 
not  a  fit  subject  to  be  animadverted  on  in 
a  court  of  justice.  It  appeared  to  him 
that  the  free  operation  or  public  opinion 
vas  the  only  adequate  and  proper  check 
to  their  popularity.  He  said  he  had 
little  more  to  trouble  them  with  on 
the  subject,  and  disclaimed  any  inten-^ 
tion  of  complaining  of  any  party.  He 
had  the  authority  of  Mr.  Hone  to  state, 
that  the  conduct  of  the  attorney  •general 
towards  him  was  that  of  a  man  of  urbanity, 
politeness,  and  justice.  If  any  blame 
could  attach  to  the  conduct  of  that  gen- 
tleman, Mr*  Hone  conceived  it  was  in  not 
including  the  three  informations  in  one : 
in  every  other  respect  he  had  shown  him- 
eelf  a  gentleman  and  a  man  of  humanity.  It 
wfis  of  the  law  itself,  as  it  at  present  stood, 
tliat  he  had  to  complain.  From  the  offi- 
oers  of  the  crown  he  had  received  every 
attention.  Neither  did  he  mean  to  reflect 
on  the  conduct  of  the  learned  lord  on  the 
liench,  in  refusing  to  furnish  copies,  as 
be  found  that,  according  to  law,  he  could 
not  have  acted  otherwise.  It  was  in  the 
law  itself,  therefore,  diat  reformation  was 
required,  and  the  motion  he  was  about  to 
make  had  occurred  to  faim  as  the  proper 
parliamentary  mode  of  bringing  the  sub- 
ject under  their  notice.  He  should 
therefore  move  *<  That  there  be  laid  before 
this  House,  an  account  of  the  sum  receiv* 
edat  the  Crown-office  from  Mr.  Hone, 
for  the  copies  of  the  informations  filed 
against  him  by  the  attorney-general,  with 
the  authority  on  which  the  same  was  de- 
manded, and  the  use  to  which  the  same 
was  applied,'* 

The  Attorney  General  said,  he  saw  no 
reason  for  acceding  to  this  motion,  as  it 
did  not  appear  that  any  thing  was  done 
towards  Mr.  Hone,  difterent  from  that  to- 
wards other  persons  similarly  circumstan- 
ced. This,  mdeed,  the  hon.  mover  had 
admitted,  that  nothing  more  was  exacted 
by  the  crown  office  from  Mr.  Hone,  than 
^ould  have  been  demanded  from  any 
body  else  in  the  same  situation,  and  that 
he  (the  attorney-general)  wished  to  be 
distinctly  umderstood;  for  as  Mr.  Hone 
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had  not  suffered  a  different  mode  of  treat- 
ment as  to  the  fees  of  office,  from  that 
experienced  by  others  in  his  condition* 
he  saw  no  reason  why  his  case  should  be 
made  the  particular  ground  of  any  general 
measure  of  regulation.  Such  a  measure 
appeared  to  be  the  ulterior  object  of  the 
hon.  mover.  But  if  such  were  the  case^ 
why  not,  instead  of  selecting  any  specific 
case,  move  rather  for  a  general  return  of 
the  fees  received  at  the  Crown-office  for 
copies  of  informations  filed  by  the  attor« 
ney-general,  with  a  statement  of  the  au* 
thority  upon  which  such  fees  were  de- 
manded, and  the  purpose  to  which  they 
were  applied?  Such  a  motion  would 
brine  the  whole  question  fairly  forward, 
and  It  would  then  t>e  for  the  wisdom  of 
the  House  to  consider  whether  a  practice 
sanctioned  by  immemorial  usage  required 
any  alteration  or  amendment.  It  ought 
to  be  known  that  the  master  of  tlie  Crown- 
office,  or  the  chief  judge  of  the  court  of 
King's-bench,  had  no'right  to  order  that 
Mr.  Hone,  or  any  person  in  his  situation, 
should  have  a  copy  of  any  informatioa 
filed  against  him  free  of  expense,  because 
such  expense  was  but  the  rerauneratioa 
to  which  the  clerks  in  the  Crown-office 
were  entitled  for  their  trouble  in  drawing 
up  such  copy.  If  it  appeared  that  the 
remuneration  obtained  from  Mr.  Hone 
bad  exceeded  that  required  from  any  other 
individual,  there  would  be  some  ground 
for  this  motion ;  but  as  such  excess  was 
not  alleged,  the  motion  struck  him  to  be 
totally  unnecessary  for  any  parliamentary 
purpose.  If  it  was  the  object  of  the  hon* 
mover  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  fees  re- 
ceived at  the  Crown-office,  he  could  find 
a  record  upon  the  Journals  explanatory  of 
all  fees  exacted  for  copies  of  informations 
filed  by  the  attorney  general,  as  well  as 
of  inaictments  found  by  grand  juries; 
for  the  expense  for  copies  and  subpoenas 
was  the  same  upon  both.  The  exactioa 
of  those  fees  had  been  a  practice  of  very 
ancient  date :  he  could  not  say  how  long 
the  practice  had  existed  before,  but  there 
was  a  distinct  record  upon  the  Journals 
stating  the  amount  of  those  fees,  in  a  re- 
turn to  the  House  in  the  year  1698,  and 
the  fees  were  still  the  same,  with  the.  ad- 
dition only  created  by  different  stamp  acts* 
Under  these  circumstances  he  repeated 
that  the  present  motion  was  quite  unne- 
cessary, because  the  information  which  it 
professed  to  have  in  view  might  be  had 
from  the  return  which  he  had  already 
mentioned.    On  these  grounds  he  felt  tt 
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his  duty  to  oppose  the  motion.  All  the 
information  for  which  it  soueht  being  al- 
ready notoriouB,  and  apprenending  that 
from  the  adoption  of  such  a  motion, 
it  might  be  concluded  out  of  doors,  as  \m 
himself  was  indeed  led  to  fancy  from  the 
hon.  member's  notice,  tliat  there  was  in 
the  case  of  Mr.  Hone  something  different 
from  that  to  which  all  other  persons  were 
subjected  against  whom  an  information  was 
filed,  or  an  indictment  found.  As  all  the 
information  which  the  hoo.  mover  could 
desire  with  a  view  to  any  legislative  mea- 
sure upon  the  subject  of  those  fees  gene- 
rally was  to  be  found  in  the  Journals  of 
the  House,  he  could  not  see  the  necessity 
of  pressing  the  motion,  and  would 
therefore  move  the  previous  question. 

Sir  Francis  Burdett  thought,  that  no 
objection  whatever  had  been  raised 
agamst  the  adoption  of  the  motion  by 
the  learned  gentleman  who  had  just  sat 
down.  For  the  upshot  of  all  the  learned 
gentleman  had  said,  was  merely  this, 
that  all  the  information  which  the  motion 
had  in  view,  was  quite  notorious.  But 
ifji  notoriety  were  admitted  as  a  valid 
reason  against  the  adoption  of  motions, 
how  few  would  be  carried  in  that 
House.  For  that  was  generally  no- 
torious which  it  was  the  object  of  a  mo- 
tion to  bring  before  the  House  in  a  re- 
gular and  authentic  shape.  The  produc- 
tion of  information  in  this  shape  was,  in« 
deed,  deemed  generally  necessary,  to 
fiorm  what  was  called  a  parliamentary 
ground  for  subMequent  proceedings.  But 
the  great  grievance  in  the  case  now  before 
them,  was  the  absolute  refusal  of  justice 
to  the  poor,  by  means  of  the  enormous 
expense  imposed  on  its  administration. 
He  should  like  to  know  of  what  avail  the 
best  political  and  legal  institutions  could 
be,  if  they  were  thus  rendered  inacces- 
sible. The  great  grievance  therefore  was, 
that  the  insatiable  thirst  of  taxation  had 
made  the  administration  of  justice  a  cruel 
insult  and  mockery  to  the  people.  The 
hoo*  mover  proposed  to  bring  forward 
some  legislative  remedy  for  this  grievance. 
The  reason  on  which  he  wished  to  found 
this  measure  was  no  reason,  according  to 
the  attorney-general,  because  it  was  per- 
fectly notorious  to  the  whole  world  I  The 
grievance  was  indeed  notorious;  the 
greater  the  notoriety  of  this  oppressive 
mtem,  the  more  peremptorily  was  its  re- 
formation called  for,  at  the  hands  of  ^e 
ffepresentativea  of  the  people. 
.  Mr.  W.  Smith  oJ^served,  that  if  the  mo- 


tion which  he  had  proposed  were  even  ne- 
gatived, that  would  not  serve  to  defeat  the 
ulterior  object  which  he  had  in  view.  His 
boo.  and  learned  friend  (for  so  he  must 
always  Qali  him^  had  stated,  that  the  mo« 
tipn  was  irregular,  because  it  referred  to 
a  .particular  case,  and  that  he  should 
rather  have  brought  forward  an  abstract 
motion  with  respect  to  the  fees  of  the 
Crown  office  generally.  But  to  this  remark 
he  should  make  a  clear,  short,  and  specific 
answer.  He  had  particularly  referred  io 
the  case  of  Mr.  Hone,  because  that  case 
afforded  peculiar  reason  for  the  course 
which  he  meant  to  pursue— because  that 
case  presented  the  strongest  illustration 
of  the  intolerable  injustice  of  the  practice 
which  prevailed  at  the  crown-office ;  for 
Mr.  Hone  had  told  him  that  he  could  not 
obtain  copies  of  the  three  informatio|iB 
filed  against  him,  without  paying  fees 
amounting  to  nine  pounds,  which,  from 
the  state  of  his  circumstances,  be  could 
with  difficulty  afford  to  pay.  In  order  to 
raise  this  sum,  he  was  obliged  t9  sell  some 
articles  of  his  property  considerably  under 
their  real  value.  Many  persons  who 
heard  hun,  would  no  doubt  deem  nine 
pounds  a  very  small  sum,  especially  con- 
trasted with  a  man's  safety,  a  desire  of 
preparing  bis  defence  against  a  charge 
likely  to  subject  him  to  long  imprison- 
ment ;  but  this  sum  was  considerable  to  a 
man  in  Mr.  Hone's  situation,  with  a  large 
family,  with  a  wife  and  several  children  to 
provide  for,  and  with  many  debts  to  dig* 
charge.  It  was,  therefore,  a  great  aggra- 
vation of  the  treatment  which  Mr.  Hone 
suffered,  that  he  should  have  been  com* 
polled  to  submit  to  such  an  exaction.  Mr. 
Hone  was  obliged  to  sell  various  articles 
of  his  little  property,  under  their  prime 
cost,  in  order  to  meet  this  demand,  be- 
cause the  independence  of  his  mind  would 
not  allow  him  to  apply  for  the  assistance 
of  friends,  while,  from  the  nature  of  his 
situation,  it  was  necessary  for  him 
promptly  to  examine  the  grounds  of  the 
accusation  against  him,  in  order  to  pre- 
pare for  his  defence.  If  the  general  mo- 
tion alluded  to  by  the  attorney-general 
were  adopted,  the  return  to  such  a  mo- 
tion would  not  state  the  sums  paid  by  Mr. 
Hone,  and  he  wished  to  have  something 
distinct  and  specific  before  the  House. 
But  if  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman 
would  move  for  a  return  of  the  fees 
usually  received  at  the  Crown  office^ 
stating  how  much  was  paid  by  Mr.  Hone, 
he  woald  not  object  to  such  a  substitutefor 
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his  motion.  But  unlets  su6h  a  substitute 
were  proposed,  hG^could  not  sec  the  pro- 
prietj  of  abandoning  the  motion,  by  which 
tie  merely  wished  to  have  information  laid 
before  the  House  in  an  authentic  parlia- 
mentary form,  upon  which  he  proposed  to 
rest  ulterior  proceedings.  But  whether 
this  information,  which  the  attorney-ge- 
neral alleged  to  be  notorious,  were  laid 
before  the  House  or  not,  he  should  feel  it 
his  duty  to  persist  in  his  ultimate  object 
for  the  removal  of  what  appeared  to  him 
a  most  iniquitous  system  of  exaction. 
Such  being  his  resolution,  he  was  in- 
different to  the  fate  of  the  motion,  unless 
with  a  view  to  comply  with  (he  forms, 
and  to  satisfy  the  judgment  of  the 
House. 

Lord  Castiereagh  felt  himself  bound  to 
^ve  his  negative  to  the  motion,  because 
Its  professed  object  was  different  from  the 
real  one.  The  professed  object  was  to 
lay  a  foundation  for  some  legislative  re- 
medy as  to  fees  paid  in  the  Crown  office. 
Thb  object  would  be  effected  By  a  ge- 
neral motion  on  the  subject.  The  in- 
formation thus  obtained  would,  by  Uie 
nile-of-three,  at  once  show  the  charges  in 
any  particular  case  1  But  the  real  object 
was  to  give  the  public  an  exaggerated 
Tiew  of  the  question,  by  connectins  it 
with  Mr.  Hone.  The  trial  of  Mr.  Hone 
having  now  taken  place,  and  the  attorney- 
general  havinff  confessedly  displayed  all 
Uie  qualities  which  belonged  to  nim  in  the 
discharge  of  his  duty,  he  would  say 
nothing  now  on  the  subject ;  but  he  mutt 
give  his  negstive  to  the  motion  for  the 
reason  which  he  had  assigned. 

Mr.  Brougham  defended  the  mode 
adopted  bv  the  hon.  mover.  His  dbiect 
was  merely  to  obtain  a  foundation  for  a 
legislative  proceeding.  He  said,  in  effect, 
**  give  me  certain  documents,  and  I  will 
ahow  you  the  fomidation  of  such  a  mea- 
sure.'' **  No/'  ^d  the  noble  lord,  <•  but 
we  will  tdl  you  how  much  is  charged  per 
sheet."  After  such  information  should 
be  laid  before  them,  they  would  remain 
^uile  ignorant  of  the  sum  paid  by  each 
individual.  The  knowledge  of  this  could 
sot  be  obtained  but  by  such  a  motion  as 
was  stated  bj  his  hon.  friend.  Let  the 
amount  paid  m  the  case  of  Mr.  Hone  be 
ffiven,  and,  if  they  chose,  in  the  case  of 
mt  or  six  others,  in  order  to  avoid 
sittachiOff  the  question  to  any  particular 
case,  and  chey  would  then  have  a  proper 
foundation  for  further  proceedings. 

Mr*  Bathmm  aiid|  thai  according  to 
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his  understanding  any  person  against 
whom  a  criminal  information  was  filed 
might,  if  he  did  not  think  proper  to  pur- 
chase a  copy,  consult  such  information  at 
his  leisure.  Where,  then,  was  the  gricT- 
ance?  for  if  the  accused  could  not,  or 
would  not  pay  the  clerks  at  the  Crown 
office  for  the  trouble  of  copying  the  in- 
formation against  him,  he  was  at  liberty 
to  read  that  information  at  the  Crown 
office  whenever  he  thought  proper.  He 
did  not  wish  to  express  any  opinion  upon 
the  trials  alluded  to.  He  couid  not,  bow- 
ever,  forbear  from  noticing  the  observa- 
tion now  so  very  general,  that  although 
the  publications  which  gave  rise  to  those 
trials  were  objectionable,  they  ought  not 
to  have  been  made  the  subject  of  prose* 
cution,  but  that  the  cessation  of  such  pub- 
lications ought  to  have  been  left  to  the 
moderation  and  subsequent  reflection  of 
the  individuals  with  whom  they  originated. 
Upon  this  observation  he  would  state  no 
opinion,  but  leave  it  to  the  judgment  of 
the  House  and  the  country.  But  as  to 
the  professed  object  of  the  hon.  mover, 
why,  he  would  ask,  should  the  hon.  mem- 
ber direct  his  views  solely  to  the  expense 
upon  criminal  proceedings  ?  Was  not  the 
hon.  member  awsre  of  the  expense  of  billa 
in  chancery  and  upon  chril  actions  ?  Then 
why  confine  himself  to  a  special  case, 
but  too  likdv  to  create  a  particular  im- 
pression? The  hon.  mover  had  stated, 
that  Mr.  Hone's  ciFeum^tances  were  so 
limited  that  he  could  not  conveniently 
raise  the  sum  of  nine  pounds,  because 
his  independent  mind  would  not  allow 
him  to  avail  himself  of  the  assistance 
of  friends.  But  he  apprehended  the 
hon.  mover  hsd  not  asked  Mr.  Hone, 
what  was  his  profit  from  the  publications 
for  which  he  was  brought  to  trial,  and 
which  were  known  to  have  been  very  ex- 
tensively circulated.  As  to  the  informa- 
tion which  the  hon.  mover  professed  to 
seek,  on  the  subject  of  fees,  he  might  ob- 
tain it  with  ease  from  the  recent  reports 
of  the  commissioners  for  inouiring  into 
the  fees  of  eoorts  of  justice,  if,  however, 
it  was  desired  for  any  general  purpose  of 
legislation  to  obtain  precise  information 
for  any  given  period,  including  ten  or 
twelve  cases,  the  motion  might  be  so 
worded,  but  he  saw  no  reason  for  ac* 
ceding  to  a  motion  which  implied  a 
particular  predilection  for  the  case  of  Mr. 

Hone* 
Lord  JWfaflofie  declared,  that  he  could 

not  hear,  without  aorprtsoy  the  ofajectiooa 
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which  had  been  made  to  this  motion  on 
the  other  side  of  the  House.  For  what 
was  more  reasonable  in  any  hon.  member 
proposing  to  amend  an  existing  law,  than 
to  point  out  a  particular-grievance  arising 
out  of  that  law,  and  to  move  that  the 
proof  of  that  grievance  should  be  laid  be- 
fore  the  House  in  a  regular  and  authentic 
form  ?  Yet  such  was  the  course  of  pro- 
ceeding objected  to  by  those  very  gentle- 
men, who,  when  any  remedial  measure 
was  proposed,  uniformly  flung  in  the  teeth 
of  the  proposer  a  challenge  to  show  a  par- 
ticular grievance.  On  this  occasion,  how-^ 
ever,  these  gentlemen  felt  it  expedient  to 
alter  their  course.  He  agreed  with  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  who  had  just  sat 
down,  that  it  would  be  better  to  move  for 
the  production  of  several  cases,  than. to 
confine  the  motion  to  one  particular  case, 
because,  by  adopting  the  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman's motion,  the  House  would  obtain 
more  information.  But  as  to  the  state- 
ment of  the  right*  hon.  gentleman,  th^t 
any  person  against  whom  a  crioiinal  in- 
formation was  filed,  might,  if  he  could 
not  or  would  not  purchase  a  copy  of  such 
information,  go  to  the  Crown-office  and 
read  it  there  at  his  leisure;  it  was  to  be 
recollected,  that  Mr.  Hone  was,  at  the 
time  referred  to,  a  prisoner  in  theKing's- 
bench ;  for  by  a  modern  statute,  of  whidi 
air  Vicary  Gibbs  was  the  parent,  any  one 
asainst  whom  a  criminal  mformation  was 
filed,  might  be  committed  to  prison,  if  he 
did  not  £)d  bail,  or  did  not  tnink  proper 
to  give  bail,  or  bad  it  not  in  his  power  to 
procure  bail  to  satisfy  the  crown  solicitor. 
Vet  the  House  was  told,  that  any  one 
against  whom  a  criminal  information  was 
filed,  was  at  liberty  to  read  that  informa- 
tion at  the  Crown-office*  But  how  was  a 
man  in  gaol  to  avail  himself  of  that  privi- 
lege ?  and  such  was  the  condition  of  Mr. 
Hone.  So  much,  then,  for  the  statement 
of  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  which  he 
appeared  to  think  quite  a  triumphant  an- 
aarer  to  the  complaint  of  Mr.  Hone.  How, 
be  would  ask,  was  a  man  oi  humble  means 
in  such  a  situation  to  procure  a  copy  of 
the  information  against  him,  the  close  exa- 
mination of  which  must  be  so  necessary 
to  the  preparation  of  his  defence.  The 
case  referred  to  by  the  hon.  mover  was 
obviously  one  which  called  for  legislative 
regulation. 

The  motions  were,  with  the  leave  of 
the  House,  withdrawn,  and  Mr.  SmiUi 
gave  notice,  that  be  would  to-morrow 
submit  to  the  House  another  motion,  on 
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the  general  question  of  filing  criminal  in- 
fonnations. 

Scotch  Lunatic  Asylum  Bill.} 
Lord  Binning  moved  for  leave  to  bring 
in  a  bill  for  erecting  District  Asylums  in 
Scotland,  for  the  care  and  confinement  of 
Lunatics.  The  noble  lord  expressed  his 
wish  to  have  the  bill  printed,  and  that  any 
farther  proceeding  upon  it  should  stand 
over  until  after  lister,  in  order  that  the 
people  of  Scotland  might  have  a  full  op- 
portunity of  considering  its  merits. 

Lord  A.  Hamilton  said,  that  two-thirds 
of  the  people  of  Scotland  had  disapproved 
of  the  noble  lord's  former  bill  on  ttjs  sub- 
ject-. He  was  connected  with  a  part  of 
the  country  where  a  lunatic  asylum  was 
lately  erected,  which  he  considered  a 
model  for  such  buildings.  He  hoped  this 
bill  would  be  subjected  to  the  same  exa« 
mination  in  Scotland  as  the  former  bill. 

General  Fergutson  expressed  his  diun- 
clination  to  oppose  the  introduction  of 
the  bill,  but  reserved  the  declaration  of  his 
opinion  upon  its  merits  for  a  future  stage. 

Lord  Binning  admitted  that  objections 
to  the  former  bill  were  very  generally  en- 
tertained in  Scotland.  His  object  in  de- 
lating any  proceedings  as  to  the  bill  till 
after  Easter,  was  in  order  to  give  the 
people  of  Scotland  time  to  exmnine  it, 
and  to  consider  the  very  material  changes 
he  had  made  in  the  measure.  The  great 
objection  formerly  was,  to  the  appoint- 
ment  of  general  commissioners,  to  carry 
the  measure  into  effect.  Now  county 
commissioners  were  substituted,  except- 
ing two  commissioners  to  be  appointed 
by  the  secretarv  of  state,  for  the  purpose 
of  seeing  that  the  objects  of  the  act  should 
be  generally  effected. 

Mr  tVi/nn  approved  of  the  object  of 
the  bill,  and  took  that  occasion  of  ex- 
pressing his  regret  and  surprise,  that  not- 
withstanding the  horrible  scenes  described 
to  that  House  in  a  report  from  a  specml 
committee  three  years  ago,  no  legislative 
measure  had  as  yet  been  passed,  to  pro- 
vide against  the  continuance  or  repetition 
of  such  cruelties.  Unfortunately  the  ri^t 
hon.  gentleman  who  was  mo  active  in  lus 
inquiries  upon  this 'Subject  (Mr.  Rose), 
was  now  no  more ;  but  the  subject  ought 
to  be  taken  up  by  some  other  member, 
and  if  no  one  else  more  competent  should 
undertake  the  task,  he  himself  should  feel 
it  his  duty  to  propose  a  bill  upon  this  im- 
portant subject.    [Hear,  hear !] 

Lord  Binning  stated,   the  new   bill 
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would  substitute  county  assessments  in  aid 
of  these  asylums,  in  preference  to  paro- 
chial assessments,  which  resembled  too 
nearly  our  poor-rates,  in  the  conception 
of  persons  in  that  part  of  the  kingdom. 
Leave  was  given  to  bring  in  the  bill. 

Pbtitiok  respecting  the  State  cy 
THE  Civil  Police  of  Ireland.]     Sir 
H*  PamM  rose  to  present  a  petition  to 
the  House  from  the  high  sheriff  and  grand 
jury  of  the  Queen's  countv,  which,  he 
could  venture  to  say,  spoke  the  sentiments 
of  all  the  magistracy  of  Ireland  upon  the 
subject  to  which  it  relates.    The  peti* 
tioners  complained  of  the  inadequacy  of 
the  civil  power,  as  provided  by  the  sta- 
tutes, to  enable  the  magistrates  to  admi- 
nister, with  any  effect,  the  criminal  law ; 
and  stated,  that  crimes  were  constantly 
committed  with  impunity,  and  that  it  was 
necessary  to  have  constant  recourse  to 
military  assistance  in  very  trivial  cases. 
He  could,  from  his  own  knowledge,  state 
several  instances  in  which  the  inteiferenoe 
of  the  military  had  been  attended  with 
fatal  effects.    In  one  cifse,  where  the  of- 
fence was  only  an   assault,    the  person 
against  whom  the  warrant  was  granted, 
was  shot,  while  attempting  to  escape  after 
having  been  taken;  in  another,  several 
lives  were  lost  by  soldiers  being  called  in 
to  prevent  an  expected  battle  between 
two  parties  of  the  lower  orders*    While 
the  last  assisea  were  going  on  in  Mary- 
borough, a  corporal  and  six  men  were 
sent  to  arrest  a  man  who  had  been  con- 
cerned in  stopping  carriages  loaded  with 
provisions.     He  had  heiurd  two  judges 
from  the  bench  justify  the  magistrates  for 
calling  out  the  military  when  the  general 
peace  of  the  country  was  in  no  ways  dis- 
turbed, on  the  ground  of  the  defective 
state  of  the  civd  power.     Though  the 
office  of  constable  existed  in  Ireland,  it 
was  not  in  any  respect  similar  to  the  of* 
fice  as  it  existed  in  this  country.    Here 
the  magistrates  could  enforce  the  laws  by 
the  aid  of  the  constables;  in  Ireland  they 
were  so  inefficient,  thst  the  magistrates 
were  constantly  obliged  to  assist  in  per* 
eon  in  the  execution  of  their  own  war- 
rants*    If  a  magistrate  gave  a  constable  a 
warrant,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  it  was 
not  executed,    and  the  guilty  escaped 
punishment.     ^   little   confidience    was 
placed  in  the  power  of  the  magistrate  to 
aecure  redress,  that  it  was  a  comroon 
practice  to  suffer  offences  against  the  law 
to   pass  over  without  any  attempt  to 


punish  those  who  were  guilty  of  theor. 
What  the  petitioners  prayed  for  was,  a 
revision  of  the  laws  relating  to  the  civil 
police  of  the  country,  with  a  view  of  ob- 
taining such  an  arrangement  of  it  as  would 
afford  the  magistrates,  who  were  willing 
to  exert  themselves  in  the  preservation  of 
the  public  peace,  and  the  prevention  of 
crime,  a  proper  opportunity  of  exer- 
cising their  authority.  It  was  not  neces« 
sary,  in  order  to  do  so,  to  establish  any 
severe  or  unconsitutional  system  of  po- 
lice, but  merely  to  regulate  the  office  of 
constable  in  such  a  manner,  that  it  should 
become  an  efficient  instrument  in  the 
hands  of  the  magistrates  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  laws. 

Mr.  Peel  observed,  that  there  was  no 
period  in  which  less  recourse  was  had  to 
the  militsry  power  than  during  the  last 
two  or  three  years.  The  civil  power  in 
Ireland  was  regulated  partly  by  the  exe- 
cutive government  and  partly  by  the 
^;rand  juries ;  the  former  supenntended  it 
m  cases  of  disturbance  where  strong  mea- 
sures were  required,  the  latter  where  Uie 
ordinary  office  of  constable  was  deemed 
sufficient.  The  grand  juries  were  em- 
powered to  remove  constables  for  negli- 
gence  or  misconduct,  and  to  appropriate 
salaries  to  the  amount  of  20L  a  year  to 
each  individual.  The  only  limit  to  their 
authority  with  respect  to  these  situatione 
was,  that  they  could  not  increase  the 
number,  which  was  limited  in  eadi  ba- 
rony; but  he  thought  that  even  with  this 
limitation,  they  possessed  ample  means  to 
provide  efectually  for  the  preservation  of 
the  peace. 

Sir  H.  ParnM  said,  that  so  far  from 
the  ^rand  juries,  having  the  power  of  re- 
formini^  the  office  of  constable,  the  whole 
complamt  of  the  petitioners  consisted  in 
their  not  possessing  any  means  of  render- 
ing the  oiSce  effiaent.  This  was  not  a 
matter  conoeming  which  any  doubt  could 
exist.  Every  magistrate  and  grand  juror 
would  be  rrady  to  agree  with  the  opi- 
nions of  the  petitioners.  Neither  they, 
nor  had  he,  found  fault  with  the  govern- 
ment in  being  too  ready  to  make  use  of 
the  military*  The  present  government, 
he  was  aware,  had  taken  considerable 
pains  to  place  the  matter  under  proper 
regulations*  He  had  hoped  that  the 
rigtit  hon*  gentleman  woula  himself  have 
been  ready  to  bring  forward  aone  mea- 
sure to  meet  the  wishes  of  the  petitioners ; 
but  as  be  had  not  done  so,  he  would  now 
give  notioe^  that  aoon  after  the  Easter 
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roccu »  he  would  move  for  a  committee  to 
kiquife  into  the  stete  of  the  civil  police  of 
Ireland. 

Mr*  Vetiy  Fitzgerald  bore  testimony  to 
the  infreqaenc^  of  military  interference 
in  ordinary  police  cases  in  Ireland.  Much 
praise  was  aue  to  the  government  of  that 
country  for  harmonising  the  dispositions 
of  all  classes,  and  abating  every  thing  of 
an  unconstitutional  intmerence  of  the 
■lilitary.  Considerable  satisfaction  had 
been  grven  to  the  people  at  large,  on  find- 
ing the  lord  lieutenant  had  been  empow- 
ered to  take  out  of  the  consolidated  fund, 
euch  sumsas  should  be  necessary  to  main- 
tain the  public  tranquillity,  and  preserve 
individuals  from  experiencing  those  acts  of 
violence  and  aggression  which  had  too 
long  been  a  stain  to  the  pages  of  Irish 
liistory. 

The  petition  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table. 

Ibish  Grand  Juries  Act  Suspension 
BILL.]  On  the  order  of  the  day  for  the 
third  reading  of  this  bill, 

Sir  F.  Flood  said :— The  bill  which  the 
irigbt  bon.  gentleman  now  finds  it  neces- 
sary to  suspend  is  a  verj  extraordinary 
one;  and  I  attribute'  this  extraordinary 
character  in  part  to  the  late  period  of  the 
session,  and  the  hurry  in  which  it  was 
carried  through  the  House.  The  right 
Hon.  gentleman  promises  a  new  bill  to 
supply  the  loss  of  the  present.  I  wish 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  had  left  us  in 
quiet  possession  of  the  former  act— that 
act  was  framed  b^  sage  and  experienced 
beads— -by  the  Irish  parliament.  I  hope 
the  outlines  of  the  intended  bill  will  be 
laid  before  parliament  previous  to  the 
Easter  recess,  in  order  that  the  grand 
Juries  of  Ireland  may  understand  them, 
and  construct  the  next  presentments  ac- 
cordingly* I  am  glad  that  the  late  bill  is 
to  be  given  up :  its  tendency  was  to  intro- 
duce into  every  county  a  set  of  men  total 
strangers  to  it,  at  salaries  from  500/.  to 
600^  a  year.  What  ever  had  been  said 
of  jobbing  before,  jobbing  would  surely 
be  the  system  under  it.  Grand  juries 
were  far  better  judges  of  what  concerned 
the  interests  of  their  own  counties  than 
itinerant  surveyors  could  be.  That  man 
is  undeserving  of  the  character  of  an  Irish- 
man who  comd  assert,  that  hitherto  pre- 
sentments had  been  founded  on  perjury 
and  fraud,  and  that  grand  juries  paid  more 
regard  to  the  advantages  that  might  be 
derived  from  the  money  raised  tlnin  the 
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wants  of  those  who  paid  it.  I  am  sorry 
to  bear  such  imputations  thrown  out 
against  my  countrymen ;  and  will  main- 
tain, that  they  are  as  averse  from  fhrud 
and  perjury  as  any  men.  The  money 
raised  on  account  of  presentments  affords 
employment  to  numbers  of  poor  people, 
and  is  not  drained  away  into  distant  or 
foreign  channels. 

Mr.  V.  Fitzgerald  said,  that  he  did  not 
think  it  necesssry  to  discuss  the  merits  of 
a  bill  not  yet  brought  under  the  notice  of 
the  House.  The  hon.  baronet  had  ex- 
pressed his  sorrow  for  imputations  thrown 
out  against  Irish  grand  juries ;  but  he 
must  tell  the  hon.  baronet  that  he  never 
had  heard  any  such  imputations  tilt  he 
heard  them  from  himself.  It  had  been 
merely  declared  in  general,  that  perjury 
and  fraud  did  exist. 

Sir  H.  PameU  said,  there  appeared  to 
be  a  misunderstanding  on  the  part  of  the 
I  hon.  baronet.     Perjury  and  fraud  had  by 
^  none  been  imputed  to  grand  juries ;  such 
things  had  been   only  said  to   prevail^ 
without  specifying,  in  what  quarter.     It 
was  undeniable,  that  grand  juries  were 
composed  of  men  as  pure,  as  upright,  as 
any  in  society ;  but  it  was  also  a  fact, 
that  under  them  frauds  had  been  prac- 
ti^d,  and  to  prevent  the  continuance  of 
those  frauds,  it  was  necessary  to  give  a 
more  extensive    control   over  those  in- 
trusted with  the  expenditure. 
The  bill  was  read  the  third  time. 


HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 

Wednesday  t  February  4. 

Informations  Ex-Oppicic]  Mr; 
W,  Smith  said,  he  had  now  so  modified 
the  motion  which  he  had  brought  forward 
yesterday,  respecting  the  expense  of  ob- 
taining copies  of  informations  from  the 
Crown-office,  that  it  was  not  open  to  any 
of  those  objections  which  had  been  urged 
against  it.  He  then  moved,  "  That  there 
be  laid  before  this  House,  an  Account  of 
the  Fees  which  have  been  taken  by  the 
Clerks  in  the  Crown-office  for  Office  copies 
of  Informations  ex'fjfficio  for  Libel,  given 
to  persons  accused,  or  to  others  on  their 
behalf,  applying  for  the  same,  during  the 
years  1816  and  181^;*sipecifying  the  rate 
according  to  which  the  charge  is  made, 
the  total  sum  in  each  particular  case,  and 
to  whose  or  what  use  the  same  is  applied." 
—The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Votes  op  thb  Housk.1     On  the  mo- 
(L) 
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tioo  for  going  ioto  a  Connnifctee  of  Supply, 
liord  Folbitone  said,  that  according  to 
the  ancieDt  usage  of  the  House,  he  took 
that  opportunity  of  pointing  out  a  recent 
alteration,  by  which  the  public  were  ag- 
griered ;  he  meant  the  alteration  which 
bad  lately  taken  place  in  the  mode  of 
printing  the  Votes  of  that  House.    He 
nad  neglected  to  refer  to  it  at  the  time  of 
the  renewal  of  the  sessional  orders,  and  he 
took  the  present  as  the  roost  proper  re- 
nuainiog  opportunity  for  doing  so.    The 
House  would  recollect,  "that-in  the  last 
session  a  change  was  made  in  the  manner 
of  publishing  the  TOtes,  with  a  view  to  the 
convenience  of  members;  and,  on    the 
whole,  that  change  was  beneficial.    But 
there  was  one  part  of  that  arrangement 
which  was  injurious  to  the  public;  and 
that  was  the  circumstance,  that  no  peti- 
tions were  printed  in  the  votes,  except 
such  as  were  expressly  ordered  to  be 
printed  by  a  specific  vote,  which  were 
puhh'shed  in  an  appendix.    He  was  aware 
that  a  great  number  of  petitions  had  been 
presented  in  the  last  session,  and  that  the 
accumulation  of  these  documents   had 
bean  the  chief  cause  of  the  extent  to 
which  the  votes  had  been  swelled,  and  the 
consequent  delay  which  occurred  in  the 
publication  of  them.    But  he  thooeht  it 
a  matter  of  respect  which  the  House 
owed  to  its  constituents  and  to  the  people, 
to  publish  those  complaints  whicn  were 
transmitted  to  it,  and  delay  mif^ht   be 
equally  avoided  by  the  publication   of 
these  petitions,  as  a  matter  of  course,  in 
the  appendix,  as  the  select  ones   now 
were.    It  was  true,  that  in  every  instance 
in  which  any  member  had  moved  that  a 
petition  be  printed,  no  objection  had  been 
made ;  but  the  very  fact,  that  a  question 
was  necessary  jprevious  to  the  printing, 
made  an  openmg  for  objections ;  and  it 
was  a  fair  matter  of  complaint,  on  the  part 
of  the  people,  that  their  requesu,  when 
received  by  the  House  were  not  printed  as 
a  matter  of  course.    The  Votes  of  the 
House  were  the  only  regular  way  in  which 
its  proceedings  were  made  public;  and 
the  old  votes  seemed  to  be  adapted  to  that 
purpose.    He  had  not  made  up  his  mind 
to  submit  any  motion  to  the  House :  but 
he  had  thought  fit  to  put  them  on  their 
guard  a^nst  the  consequence  of  a  mea> 
aure  which  mi^t  lead  to  an  imputation, 
that  they  did  not  attend  to  the  prayers  of 
thepeople. 

CoificiTTxs  Of  ^omT— >Navt  Eari- 


MATBs—ExcHBQuxB  Bills.]  TbeHoua^ 
having  resolved  itself  into  a  Committee  of 
Supply, 

Sir  Creorge  Warrender  rose  to  move  the 
Navy  Estimates.  He  said  there  was  this 
year  a  small  increase  in  the  supply  lor 
this  branch  of  the  public  service.  The 
committee  of  finance  had  foreseen  the 
possibility  of  such  an  increase.  The  ad- 
dition this  yearwas  1,000  sailors  and  1,000 
marinei.  The  whole  amount  of  men  now 
was  20»000  sailors  and  marinea.  The 
cause  of  this  small  increase  was  the  ne- 
cessitv  of  keeping  up  an  establishment  at 
St.  rielena,  and  the  state  of  South  Ame- 
rica. The  rate  of  pay  was  somewhat 
higher  in  peace  than  war,  because  the 
proportion  of  able  seamen  to  landmen  was 

greater  in  time  of  peace,  in  order  that  the 
eet  might  be  more  speedily  put  on  a 
good  footing,  in  case  of  emergencv.  The 
charge  of  ordnance  was  somewhat  in- 
creaMMl.  A  ship  which  in  time  of  war 
had  a  complement  of  480  men,  in  peace 
had  but  S00»  although  the  number  of 
guns  remained  the  same.  The  charge  for 
ordnance  was  therefore  increased  in  the 
proportion  of  from  four  to  seven  shillings 
per  man  per  month.  He  then  moved, 
1.  *<  That  20,000  men  be  employed  for 
the  sea  service  for  IS  months,  from  the 
1st  of  January,  1818,  including  6,000 
royal  marines.  2.  That  611,000L  be 
granted  for  wsges  of  the  said  20,000  men, 
at  the  rate  of  2/«  ?#•  per  man  per  month. 
3.  That  520,000/.  be  granted  for  victuals 
for  the  said  20,000  men,  at  the  rate  of  2L 
per  man  per  month.  4.  That  559,0001. 
be  granted  for  the  wear  and  tear  of  the 
ships  in  which  the  said  20,000  men  are  to 
serve,  at  the  rate  of  2/.  S«.  per  man  per 
month.  5.  That  91,000{.  be  granted  for 
ordnance  for  sea  service  on  board  the 
ships  in  which  the  said  20,000  men  are  to 
serve,  at  the  rate  of  7<.  per  man  per 
month.''— The  said  motions  were  agreed 
to. 

The  Chancellor  of  ike  Esehequer  saidi  he 
had  now  to  propose  a  vote  of  Exchequer 
bills  to  provide  for  other  Exchequer  bilia 
which  were  now  outstanding.  He  should 
take  this  opportunity  to  give  a  brief  view 
of  the  state  of  the  unfunded  debt-  At  an 
early  period  in  the  last  session,  24  millions 
were  issued,  which  were  now  outitandiog. 
This  sum  he  now  proposed  to  provide  for. 
After  that  another  sum  of  18  millions  was 
issued,  which  was  outstanding,  which  he 
did  not  sow  intend  to  rephce.  There 
was  in  the  last  session  another  sum  of 
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nine  mflliong  isiued,  and  six  millions  had 
been  iMued  in  1816.  For  both  these 
•nms  he  intended  to  propose  to  provide, 
and  these  votes,  and  die  usual  annual 
taxes  (or  <<  land  and  malt'*)  were  the  only 
ones  which  he  intended  to  propose  at  this 
early  period  of  the  session.  The  amount 
of  Exchequer  bills  now  outstanding  was 
smaller  than  had  been  anticipated,  not 
only  bv  some  gentlemen  on  the  other 
side  ox  the  House,  but  even  than  that 
which  was  anticipated  in  a  resolution  pro- 
posed by  an  hon.  friend  of  his  (  Mr.  Charles 
Grant,  jun.),  who  had  assumed  that  on 
the  5th  of  January,  1818,  the  amount 
outstanding  might  be  60  millions.*  It 
was  in  fact  scarcely  57  millions  and  a 
half.  At  the  same  time,  in  1817,  the 
amount  was  44,400,000^;  so  that  there 
was  an  increase  of  a  little  more  than  12 
millions.  This  was  all  that  was  added  to 
the  debt,  though  there  were  variations  in 
other  branches  of  the  unfunded  debt,  the 
accounts  of  which  had  not  yet  been  made 
up.  The  reduction  of  the  unfunded  debt 
amounted  to  19  millions  of  stock,  which 
was  equal,  at  the  present  prices,  to  15 
millions  in  money ;  so  that  instead  of  anpr 
addition  being  made  to  the  debt  in  this 
year,  on  the  total  amount  of  funded  and 
unfunded,  there  was  a  diminution  of  about 
three  millions.  He  then  moved,  1.  '*  That 
24,000,000/.,  be  granted  to  his  majestv, 
to  pay  off  iind  discharge  Exchequer  bills 
made  out  by  virtue  of  an  Act  of  the  57th 
of  his  majesty,  for  raising  24,000,000^,  by 
Exchequer  bills  for  the  year  1817,  out- 
standing and  unprovided  for.  2.  That 
9,000,000/.,  be  granted  to  pay  off  Exche- 

auer  bills  made  out  by  virtue  of  an  act  of 
^e  57th  of  his  majesty,  for  raising 
9,000,000/.  by  Exchequer  bills,  for  the 
year  1817,  outstanding  and  unprovided 
for.  3.  That  6,(XX>,000/.,  be  granted  to 
pay  off  Exchequer  bills  made  out  bv 
virtue  of  an  act  of  the  56th  of  his 
majesty,  for  empowering  the  governor  and 
company  of  the  bank  of  England  to 
advance  6,000,000/ •  towards  the  supply  for 
the  service  of  the  year  1816,  outstanding 
and  unprovided  for." 

Mr.  Curwen  said,  he  should  heartily 
rejoice  if,  when  the  accounts  were  laid 
before  the  House,  the  statement  of  the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  should  not 
be  found  to  be  fiillacious.  From  the  best 
consideration  he  had  been  able  to  give  the 
estimates,  there  had  been  a  deficiency  in 

*  See  VoL  86»  p.  1282. 


Ireland  of  five  millions  (the  receipts  being 
six  millions — the  expenditure  eleven  mil* 
lions),  and  in  England  of  nine  millions, 
making  in  ail  fourteen  millions. 

The  Chane^hr  of  the  Exchequer  said, 
that  comparing  the  actual  state  of  the 
debt  at  the  beginning  of  each  year,  the 
hon.  gentleman,  than  whom  no  one  was 
more  competent  to  inquire  into  thia  sub- 
ject, would  see,  when  the  accounta  were 
presented,  that  there  was  a  decrease  in 
the  debt  of  near  three  millions. 

Mr.  Tiemey  wished  to  know  how  the 
hon.  gentleman,  the  colleague  in  office  of 
the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  was 
mistaken  in  the  quantity  of  Exchequer 
bills  which  would  be  outstanding  at  the 
time  of  the  new  year.  As  to  the  assertion 
that  15  millions  of  the  national  debt  had 
been  reduced,  it  was  impossible,  as  so 
much  money  had  not  been  in  the  hands  of 
the  commissioners.  He  did  not  blame 
the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  for  taking 
the  first  opportunity  of  sounding  a  kind 
of  bugle,  as  to  the  prosperous  state  of  the 
country,  and  before  the  accounts  were 
presented  there  would  be  little  possibility 
of  contradicting  him. 

Mr.  C  Grant  jun.  said,  that  he  had 
stated  in  his  Resolutions,  that  the  utmost 
amount  of  Exchequer  bills  would  be  60 
millions :  he  had  taken  it  as  unfavourably 
as  possible  to  the  cause  which  he  had 
argued,  but  he  had  guarded  against  the 
possibility  of  an  inference  that  the  mua 
must  neceasarilv  be  so  high. 

The  Chancellor  ttf  the  Exchequer  said, 
that  he  had  given  a  short  and  necessarily 
superficial  view  of  the  state  of  the  debt ; 
but  if  he  had  not  done  wo^  no  one 
would  have  been  more  ready  to  blame 
him  than  the  right  hon.  gentleman.  He 
admitted  that  a  part  of  the  services  of  last 
year  were  as  yet  unperformed,  and  that 
consequently  so  large  an  amount  of  Ex- 
chequer bills  was  not  issued  as  the  Trea» 
sury  was  enabled  to  issue.  But  he  deemed 
it  perfectly  fair  to  take  a  comparison  of  the 
amount  of  the  debt  on  the  same  day 
in  each  year. 

Mr.  Tiemey  reouested  to  know  what 
was  the  amount  or  out-standing  Exche- 
quer bills  on  account  of  the  deficiencies 
of  the  revenue. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said, 
he  did  not  know  the  exact  amount ;  but 
it  did  not  exceed  a  million. 

The  Resolutions  were  agreed  to. 

Poor  Laws.]     Mr.   Sturges  Bowma 
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rose  to  move  for  the  renewal  of  the  Select 
Committee  on  the  Poor  Laws.  The  com* 
mtttee,  notwithstanding  great  assiduity, 
had  been  unable  to  get  through  its  busi* 
ness  in  the  course  of  tlie  last  session.  He 
proposed  to  move  the  insertion  of  as  many 
of  the  former  names  in  the  committee  as 
circumstances  would  permit.  Unfortu« 
nately,  since  that  time  the  House  had  lost 
two  of  the  members  of  that  committee. 
Mr.  Hall,  the  late  member  for  Glamorgan 
had  brought  to  the  consideration  of  the 
subject  an  enlightened  mind,  and  great 
experience  of  the  stkte  of  the  distressed 
part  of  the  country.  He  was  cut  off  in 
the  prime  of  life.  Mr.  Rose,  too,  had 
been  taken  from  them.  He  had  given  a 
great  degree  of  attention  to  the  subject, 
and  his  loss  would  be  severely  felt  by  the 
House  and  the  country.  His  mind  was 
anxious  to  the  Ian  hour  of  life  on  those 
subjects  to  which  he  had  applied  himself 
— the  commerce  and  finances  of  the 
country.  Whatever  difference  of  opinion 
there  was  as  to  the  great  measures  which 
he  had  supported,  no  one  could  doubt  the 
depth  and  capacity  of  his  mind,  and  the 
activity  and  indefatigableness  of  his  exer- 
tions. In  the  country  where  he  lived  his 
loss  would  be  more  severely  felt.  He 
was  ready  to  promote  every  measure 
which  was  beneficial  to  his  country  and 
his  bounty  and  liberality  endeared  him  to 
alt  around  him.  The  Saving  Banks  act, 
his  last  roeasul^,  would  remain  a  lasting 
testimony*-mofttifitm/f/m  acre  perennius — 
to  his  sagacity  and  benevolence.  The 
bon.  gentleman  then  moved,  "  That 
a  Select  Committee  be  appointed  to  con- 
sider of  the  Poor  Laws,  and  to  report 
their  observations  thereupon  to  the 
House.'' 

Mr.  Curtven  said,  he  had  no  opposition 
to  make  to  the  motion.  He  agreed  In 
opinion  with  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, who  thought  that  no  partial  mea- 
sures would  be  of  use.  The  House 
ought  not  to  shrink  from  the  odium  which 
the  enactment  of  -the  necessary  mea- 
sures would  entail  on  them,  as  any  mea- 
■ures  must  be  attended  with  sufferinir  to 
individuals.  All  the  expedients  which 
had  been  adopted  to  mitigate  the  evils  of 
the  operation  of  the  poor  laws,  had  been 
ine&ctual.  Badging  had  first  been  re- 
sorted to  in  king  William's  time,  and  had 
a  temporary  dSecU  Poor-houses  veere 
then  built,  and  the  objection  of  the  people 
to  be  confined  in  them  also  had  its  effect. 
But  in  the  course  ot  years  the  evil  had 
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gone  on  increasing,  notwithstanding  these 
expedients.  The  inadequacy  of  wa^et^ 
and  the  practice  of  supplying  the  defi« 
ciency  ot  them  from  the  pariah  fepda^ 
destroyed  the  spirit  of  independenoe 
among  the  poor.  Labourers  in  many 
instances  had  not  more  than  9tL  or  IQd. 
a  day.  In  Scotland  it  had  been  founds 
that  in  manufacturing  towns  compulsory 
relief  was  necessary ;  and  he  feared  that 
some  such  system  must  always  prevail  ia 
places  were  the  manufiictures  had  des* 
troyed  the  morals  of  the  people. 

Sir  F.  Burdett  said,  he  expected  no 
benefit  from  the  appointment  of  the  com- 
mittee. They  would,  he  had  no  doubt, 
expend  much  labour,  but  it  would  be  la- 
bour in  vain.  He  could  not  exactly  ac- 
cord with  what  had  been  just  said.  There 
had  been  no  great  alteration  in  the  cha« 
racter  of  the  working  people  of  England* 
There  was  not  less  industry,  less  energy, 
less  desire  of  independence,  than  there 
formerly  had  been.«  The  evil  was,  that 
people  so  disposed  had  no  means  of  sup- 
porting themselves.  Tliere  were  not  the 
funds  to  employ  them  with  profit  to  the 
emplovers.  That  the  wages  of  labour 
were  low,  was  no  subject  of  complaint 
against  any  class.  No  one  gave  less  for  la- 
bour than  it  was  the  interest  of  the  la- 
bourer to  receive.  The  employer  knew 
whether  the  exertions  of  the  labourer 
would  repay  him.  The  whole  case  had 
therefore  oeen  stated  on  unfair  grounds* 
The  people  of  England  were  the  most 
energetic,  the  most  unremittingly  indus-. 
trious  people  on  the  face  of  the  earth, 
and  the  cause  of  the  condition  to  which, 
notwithstanding  these  qualities,  they  were 
reduced,  was  c&vious  to  his  mind ;  and  it 
was  also  obvious  to  him  why  many  others 
did  not  wish  to  perceive  it.  It  was  the 
pressure  of  the  enormous  taxation  on  the 
country.  If  the  poor  laws  had  been  the 
cause  of  the  present  condition  of  the  peo* 
pie,  how  did  it  happen  that  at  no  former 
time  had  they  produced  the  same  effects, 
though  they  had  existed  for  centuries? 
They  had  seen  no  such  effecta  but  within 
the  few  last  years.  He  remember^, 
when  he  was  a  boy,  before  the  late  war, 
when  he  was  playing  with  the  labourers 
at  his  father's  house,  that  the  spirit  of  in- 
dependence was  universal ;  that  it  was  a 
common  boast  with  the  English  labourer, 
that  neither  he  nor  any  of  his  family  had 
ever  asked  relief  from  the  parish*  The 
general  state  of  the  people  was  now 
changed.  •  The  committee  which  was  ap- 
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pointed,  with  a  view  to  a  remedy,  would 
be  little  disposed  to  look  to  the  real  re* 
medy,  economy;  a  word  which  a(  the 
beginning  of  this  session,  for  the  first  time, 
had  been  never  mentioned  by  the  king's 
ministers-^economy  in  the  public  expen* 
diture.  It  was  the  weight  on  the  industry 
of  the  country,  to  pay  debts  contracted 
in  the  prosecution  of  the  war,  which  could 
not  be  borne,  and  the  remedy  was,  to  re- 
duce all  salaries  and  pensions  which  aug-* 
nented  this  burthen  unnecessariiy.^to  re- 
duce the  wagpes  of  overpaid  labour,  or 
rather  no  labour,  while  the  labour  of  the 
people  was  so  wretchedly  underpaid.  Such 
a  mesBure  would  have  more  effect  in  re* 
lieving  the  labouring  classes  than  all  the 
expedients  which  the  committee  could 
suggest.  It  was  an  immense  taxation 
which  dried  up  the  resources  of  the  coun- 
try, and  be  was  persuaded  that  it  was  of 
little  consequence  out  of  the  pockets  of 
what  class  the  takes  were  raised,— whe- 
ther of  the  consumers,  or  of  the  richer 
classes,  in  the  shape  of  income  tax. 
If  It  was  taken  out  of  the  rich  man's 
pocket,  he  was  only  the  less  able  to  em- 
ploy the  labourer.  He  should  only  pre- 
fer that  tax  which  was  least  oppressive  in 
the  collection,  that  is  to  say,  which  re- 
turned the  largest  proportion  to  the  pub- 
lic treasury  of  that  which  was  taken  out 
of  the  pockets  of  the  contributors.  It 
was  indifferent  to  him  whether  it  was  on 
salt,  or  leather,  or  other  articles,  or  on 
income.  That  tax  was  best  which  pro- 
duced most  with  least  expense,  with  one 
exception-^the  tax  on  stamps  on  law 
proceedings,  which  was  detestable  on  this 
ground,  that  a  man  was  made  to  pay  by 
It  for  that  which  he  paid  all  other  taxes 
in  order  to  be  entitled  to.  It  was  for 
personal  protection— in  short,  for  safety 
and  liberty,  that  every  man  paid  taxes 
according  to  his  means:  and  it  was  a 
wicked  and  a  cruel  proceeding  in  any  go* 
vemment  to  endeavour  to  shut  out  many 
from  the  benefit  of  that  protection,  by 
creating  this  artificial  and  unequal  ex- 
pense. He  hoped  the  delusion,  as  to  the 
state  of  the  country,  would  not  last  for 
ever.  They  were  now  told  the  country 
was  in  a  mending  condition,  and  as  a 
proof  of  it,  the  wages  of  labourers  were, 
as  the  hon.  gentleman  said,  in  some  in- 
stances, nine-pence  a  day,  and  the  fami- 
lies were  supported  out  of  parish  funds. 
At  such  a  time  was  it  that  economy  had 
never  once  been  mentioned  by  minxBters. 
As  for  the  relief  afforded  by  the  pariah^ 
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those  who  knew  what  it  was,  knew- also 
that  men  would  use  all  possible  exertions 
before  tb^  were  compelled  to  depend 
upon  it.  With  regard  to  the  observiatioa 
which  he  had  often  heard,  that  the  poor- 
rates  held  out  a  great  encouragement  to 
idleness  by  the  comforts  which  they  afp 
forded,  and  that  many  people  were  anxious 
to  participate  of  those  comforts,  he  firmly 
believed  the  observation  was  unfounded^ 
and  that  the  mass  of  the  people  contem- 
plated it  as  one  of  the  greatest  calamities 
to  be  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  having 
recourse  to  the  poor-rates.  The  hon« 
baronet  concluded  with  stating  that  he 
would  not  oppose  the  motion. 

Lord  Casilereagh  expressed  his  belief 
that  whatever  difference  of  ooinion  misht 
exist  as  to  the  necessity  which  had  called 
for  such  a  quantity  of  public  expense  for 
some  years  back,  or  as  to  the  degree  of 
practical  economy  which  ought  to  be 
adopted,  there  could  not  be  much  differ- 
ence as  to  the  propriety  of  considering 
the  best  means  of  administering  the  poor- 
laws.  He  apprehended,  therefore,  that 
the  hon.  gentleman  (Mr.  Curwen)  was 
mistaken  in  supposing  that  the  cpuntrv 
was  indifferent  about  the  inquiry  which 
had  already  been  instituted  by  the  House 
upon  this  subject,  and  which  it  was  pro* 
posed  by  the  present  motion  to  continue* 
On  the  contrary,  he  had  reason  to  believe 
that  great  good  had  resulted  from  the  re^ 
port  of  the  former  committee  (even  if  no 
legislative  measure  should  follow),  in 
consequence  of  the  facts  which  it  dis- 
closed, and  the  information  which  it  com- 
municated to  the  country  with  regard  to 
the  administration  of  the  sums  collected 
under  the  poor  laws.  In  that  committee 
he  had  himself  occasionally  attended,  and 
he  never  witnessed  any  such  diverging  of 
opinion  as  the  hon.  gentleman  had  stated; 
for  instead  of  the  S9  members  of  that 
committee  differing  from  each  other,  and 
from  the  chairman,  the  fact  was,  that  all 
the  members  completely  concurred  upon 
certain  important  radical  points,  and  on 
these  points,  therefore,  he  would  recom- 
mend that  some  legislative  measure  should 
at  once  be  brought  forward;  for  he  was 
an  advocate  for  the  practical  amendment 
and  gradual  amelioration  of  this  system, 
being  convinced  that  nothing  like  that 
subversion  could  be  entertained  by  par- 
liament which  the  hon.  gentleman  ap- 
peared to  recommend ;  for  the  system  of 
the  poor  laws  was  interwoven  with  the  in- 
stitutions of  the  oountryi  and  tiie  repeal 
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of  such  a  systeni  was  not  to  be  thought 
of*  Revetting  to  the  proposition  be£re 
the  House,  the  noble  lord  said,  that  he 
should  vote  for  the  committee,  without 
anj  of  those  gloomy  prospects  as  to  its 
execution  and  effects,  which  the  hon*  ba- 
ronet  appeared  to  entertain. 

Sir  F.  Burdelt  said,  he  had  not  disap- 
proved of  investigation,  but  had  stated 
what  he  would  restate,  that  no  investiga- 
tion or  discussion  would  ever  afford  anj 
reliefi  without  such  a  reduction  of  the  es- 
tablishments of  the  government,  and  such 
a  rigid  'economy  in  the  expenditure,  as 
would  reduce  the  enormous  taxation  of 
the  country  to  a  scale  compatible  with 
the  fiiir  employment  of  the  industrious 
peculation,  and  their  full  enjoyment  of 
the  fruits  of  their  industry. 

Mr.  Calcraft  said,  he  had  not  very  san- 
guine expectations  firom  the  labours  of  the 
committee.  The  report,  he  would  admit, 
had  done  some  good,  but  no  effectual 
relief  could  be  expected  without  the 
powerful  co-operation  of  government. 
Two  points  of  great  importance  and  con* 
sideraole  nicety  would  OMerve  the  atten- 
tioQ  of  the  committee.  The  one  was, 
whether  personal  and  funded  property 
should  not  be  subjected  to  poor-rates  as 
well  as  landed  property.  The  other  was, 
whether  the  petty  sessions  might  not  take 
consideration  of  many  subjects  at  present 
devolved  upon  the  quarter  sessions. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  a  com- 
inittee  oonsisting  of  the  following  mem- 
bers appointed,  viz.  Mr.  Sturges  Bourne, 
Mr.  Curweo,  lord  Castlereagh,  Mr. 
Frankland  Lewis,  Mr.  Bathurst,  sir  T. 
Baring,  ^.  Brand,  Mr.  Huskisson,  Mr. 
Wood,  Mr.  Morton  Pitt,  Mr.  Lmh  Keck, 
Mr.  Lockhart,  Mr.  Dickinson,  brd  Las- 
celles,  Mr.  Ashurst,  sir  James  Shaw,  lord 
W.  Bentinck,  Mr.  Fitzhugh,  lord  Stanley, 
sir  John  Simeon,  Mr.  Estcourt,  IVIr. 
Thomas  Courtenay,  Mr.  Robert  Smith, 
Mr.  Datiet  Gilbert,  Mr.  Holford,  Mr. 
Cartwright,  sir  £.  Brydges,sir  T.  Acland, 
Mr.  Morritt,  Mr.  C.  Dundas,  Mr.  H. 
Sumner,  lord  Cranbome,  Mr.  Littleton, 
Mr.  Osborne,  sir  W.  Rowley,  Mr.  C. 
Grant,  jun.,  and  Mr.  Shaw  Lefisvre. 


HOUSE  OF  LORDS. 
Thwrzday^  FAruary  5. 

SXCRST   COMMITTXX    OV  THX   StATX 
OP     THE    COUNTHT     BALLOTTED    FOR.] 

The  House  proceeded  to  ballot  for  a 
Committee  to  examine  the  Secret  PapeiB. 


The  choice  fell  upon  the  followinf  mem- 
bers, viz.  The|lord  chancellor,  tne  earl 
of  Harrowby,  the  duke  of  Montrose,  the 
earl  of  Liverpool,  marquis  Camden,  mar- 
quis of  Lansdowne,  earl  Fitwilliam,  the 
earl  of  Powis,  viscount  Stdmouth,  lord 
Grenville,  and  lord  Redesdale. 

Earl  Groeoenor  took  that  opportunity 
of  making  a  few  observations  on  what  had 
passed  the  other  evening  when  a  noble 
marquis  not  now  in  his  place,  had  stated 
that  it  was  desirable  for  the  committee  to 
have  power  to  send  for  persons,  papera, 
and  records.  His  noble  friend  had  been 
answered,  that  such  a  power  was  incon- 
sistent with  the  practice  of  the  Hovse. 
He  thought,  however,  that  in  a  case  like 
the  present,  the  power  recommended  by 
the  noble  marquis  ought  to  have  been 
given,  though  it  might  accord  with  the 
general  practice  of  the  House.  On  the 
present  occasion  their  lordships  would,  in 
nis  opinion,  be  perfectly  justified  in  de- 
parting from  their  usual  course,  and  ena- 
bling the  committee  at  once  to  call  for 
persons,  papers,  and  records,  without 
waiting  until  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee might  apply  to  the  House  for  far- 
ther information,  or  new  evidence.  But 
such  a  power  it  seemed,  would  be  con- 
trary to  precedent,  and  the  noble  secre- 
tary of  state  for  the  home  department  had 
referred  to  the  proceeding  of  1801,  as  a 
case  in  point.  Now,  the  proceedings  of 
1801  was  on  a  report  communicated  to 
tlieir  lordships  from  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. It  was  not,  then,  a  measure  insti- 
tuted OD  a  communication  to  their  lord- 
ships from  the  throne,  nor  did  it  resemble 
a  committee  appointed  in  consequence  of 
a  measure  originating  among  themselves. 
The  example  which  the  n«>le  viscount 
had  referred  to  was  evidently  of  no  au- 
thority ;  but  if  the  precedent  were  com- 
plete, still  he  should  consider  himself 
tttlly  justified  in  calling  on  their  lordships 
to  go  out  of  their  way,  and  agree  to  the 
resolution  which  he  was  about  to  propose. 
Those  who  were,  like  himself,  convmced 
that  there  had  been  no  occasion  for  de- 
privmjg  the  people  of  this  country  of  the 
most  important  of  their  rights,  no  ground 
for  the  alarm  spread  by  ministers,  and 
that  the  ordinary  course  of  law  would 
have  been  perfectly  sufficient  for  the  re- 
pression of  any  disorders  or  ofcnosa 
which  might  have  existed,  would  perhaps 
not  |>e  surprised  that  ministers  avoided  a 
full  bvestigatioo.  That  their  precenees 
for  suspending  the  Uabcaa  Corpua  act 
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were  groundless,  had  been  his  conviction 
at  the  time  they  proposed  that  measure ; 
and  every  thing  wbidi  had  since  occurred 
had  tended  to  confirm  that  opinion.  He 
did  not  expect,  however,  that  they  would 
go  the  length  of  asking  their  lordships 
to  appoint  a  committee  so  constituted,  and 
with  powers  so  limited,  that  it  must  ob- 
viously appear  to  be  framed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  wnite-washing  them.  When  he 
recollected,  too,  the  lofty  language  of  the 
secretary  of  state  on  this  subject  in  the 
last  session,  he  little  thought  that  he 
would  be  the  very  individual  to  come 
down  to  their  lorcuhips  with  a  proposi- 
tion of  the  nature  which  he  had  made, 
and  which  was  nothing  more  nor  less 
than  asking  them  to  pronounce,  without 
aufficient  mquiry,  the  justification  of 
himself  and  his  colleagues.  They  needed 
absolution  for  their  sinful  deeds,  and  this 
<x>mmittee  was  to  be  their  extreme  unc- 
tion. If  they  really  thought  that  they 
had  sufficient  grounds  of  justification  for 
their  conduct,  why  did  they  not  propose 
a  committee  which  wouldgive  full  satis- 
Action  to  the  country.  l%e  noble  mar- 
quis who  had  objected  to  the  limited 
powers  of  the  committee,  was,  he  ob- 
served, chosen  one  of  its  members. 
Whether,  restricted  as  it  was,  his  noble 
friend  would  attend  or  not,  he  did  not 
know.  The  task  would  be  at  anytime 
arduous,  to  probe  to  the  quick  the  system 
of  delusion  which  had  been  employed : 
as  it  was,  no  complete  investigation  could 
be  expepted.  Nothing  short  of  a  full 
inquiry  respecting  the  conduct  of  all  the 
persons  who  haa  been  employed  by  ffo- 
vernment  could  be  satisfactory.  For  his 
own  part  he  was  convinced  that  there  had 
not  been,  throughout  the  whole  country, 
any  thing  like  treason,  or  any  one  act  of 
disturbance  which  had  not  been  provoked 
by  the  agents  and  the  spies  emplojfed  by 
ministers  themselves.  Was  the  evidence 
of  such  persons  to  be  relied  on  for  the 
vindication  of  ministers  ?  Petitions  might 
be  presented  to  their  lordships  House  on 
this  subject,  and  persons  might  offer  to 
give  important  evidence.  To  refer  ^ch 
petitions  to  the  committee  would  be  the 
course  which  the  House  ought  to  take, 
and  it  would  be  the  bounden  duty  of  the 
committee  to  attend  strictly  to  them.  It 
would,  therefore,  be  much  better  that 
sufficient  powers  should,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, be  granted  to  the  committee.  For 
these  reasons,  he  trusted  that  their  lord- 
shjps  woul4  agree  to  the  proposition  he 


should  now  submit  to  them;  namely^ 
That  the  Secret  Committee  be  empowered 
to  call  for  persons,  papers,  and  records. 

The  Earl  of  jLtv^rpoo/ said,  he  did  not 
thmk  it  necessary  to  take  up  the  time  of 
the  House  in  again  discussing  a  subject 
which  had  been  fully  discussed  on  a  for- 
mer evening.  As  to  what  the  noble  earl 
had  said  respecting  spies  employed  by 
government,  he  should  merely  observe, 
Uiat  it  might  be  a  Question  as  to  how  far 
the  state  of  the  noble  earl's  mind  enabled 
him  to  judge  upon  the  subject ;  and  cer« 
tainly  he  should  not,  if  his  conduct  were 
to  be  investigated,  choose  the  noble  earl 
for  one  of  his  judges.  When  the  proper 
time  should  arrive,  he  should  be  prepared 
to  justify  the  course  which  government 
had  considered  it  their  duty  to  pursue. 
With  regard  to  the  only  question  before 
their  lordships,  namely,  the  powers  which 
ought  to  be  given  to  the  committee,  he 
must  repeat  what  had  been  stated  on  a 
former  night  by  his  noble  friend,  that 
there  was  no  example  of  powers  of  the 
nature  of  those  proposed  to  be  given  to 
the  present  committee  ever  having  been 
granted  by  their  lordships.  The  noble 
earl  had  alluded  to  the  proceeding  of 
1801,  and  had  argued  that  from  the  man- 
ner in  which  it  had  originated,  it  could 
not  be  regarded  as  a  precedent ;  but  that 
case  had  not  been  relied  on  as  afibrding  a 
precedent  in  every  respect  analogous  to 
the  present  measure.  It  had  only  been 
referred  to  as  one  of  many%  instances 
which  served  to  show,  that  when  a  com- 
mittee was  appointed  by  their  lordships, 
whether  on  a  message  from  the  crown,  or 
not,  it  was  not  usual  to  give  to  that  com- 
mittee powers  of  the  kind  now  proposed. 
The  present  conamittee  had  been  ap- 
pointed according  to  the  invariable  prac- 
tice of  the  House,  and  he  conceived^ 
therefore,  that  the  noble  earl  had  stated 
no  ground  which  could  induce  their  lord- 
ships to  agree  to  his  motion. 

The  motion  was  negatived. 


HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 
Thursdayy  February  5. 

Stat£  of  the  Public  Finamcxs.] 
Mr.  Curwen  wished  to  put  a  question  to 
the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  relative 
to  the  statement  which  he  had  made  last 
night.  He  was  induced  to  do  so  from  an 
examination  of  the  accounts  of  the  year 
1816,  which  exhibited  a  deficiency  so 
grea^  notwithstanding  its  extraordinary 
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resources,  that  he  was  indaced  to  distrust 
the  present  assertions  of  the  right  hon. 
gentleman.  He  should  show,  on  the  one 
hand,  the  sums  which  had  been  raised  on 
various  loans  in  that  year,  and  then  the 
progress  which  had  been  made  in  the  re- 
duction of  the  debt.  In  that  year  the 
Bank  advanced  at  4  per  cent,  interest 
6,000,000^.  The  Bank  advanced  without 
interest  3,000,000/.    There  were  surplus 

CU  of  1 8 1 5, 5,663,755/.  Loan  for  Eng- 
3,358,654/. ;  to  this  must  be  added  the 
increase  of  unfunded  debt  in  the  year 
1616, 1,321,729/. ;  making  a  total  increase 
of  debt  19,344,038/.  It  remained  to  be  seen 
what  was  the  reduction  which  was  to  be 
set  against  it.  By  the  finance  accounts  it 
appeared,  that  the  sinking  fund  in  the 
same  year  had  amounted  to  13,252,600/. 
Deduct  this  from  debt  contracted,  as 
specified  above,  and  the  difference  was 
6,091 ,538/.  So  that  there  was  really  con- 
tracted  a  debt  of  more  than  six  millions 
in  that  year,  over  and  above  the  loans  for 
Ireland.  He  imagined  also  that  there 
should  be  added  to  this  increase  of  debt 
the  deficiency  in  the  consolidated  fund, 
being  about  600,000/.  If  there  was  any 
error  in  this  statement,  no  one  would  be 
more  ready  to  correct  it  than  he  should  be. 

The  CkanetUor  of  the  Exchequer  said, 
that  he  could  not  at  once  answer  the 
statement  of  the  hon.  gentleman  without 
tfxamination.  There  was  in  the  last  year 
an  arrear  of  war  taiies,  which  made  a  dif- 
ference between  that  year  and  1816.  The 
statement  of  the  hon.  gentleman  did  not 
apolr  to  the  year  just  past. 

Mr.  Curwen  said,  it  was  true  that  his 
statement  did  not  apply  to  the  year  I8I79 
except  by  inference ;  but  it  related  to  the 
last  period  of  which  the  House  had  any 
accurate  financial  knowledge.  Was  he  to 
understand  the  chancellor  of  the  exche- 
quer, that  after  payment  of  the  expenses 
of  the  year,  civil  and  militaryt  and  of  the 
interest  of  the  national  debt,  there  yet 
remained  an  overplus  of  three  millions  ? 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said, 
that  on  the  1st  of  January,  1818,  the 
whole  of  the  unfunded  and  funded  debt 
was  less  by  nearly  three  millions,  than  it 
was  on  the  1st  of  January  1817,  after  all 
the  services  of  the  year  had  been  answered. 

Motion  rkspbctino  thb  Northbrw 
Circuits.]  Mr.  M.  A.  Taylor  rose  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  a  sub- 
ject which  he  had  much  at  heart,  and 
which  was  of  great  importance   te  the 


public,  as  being  connected  with  the  ad* 
ministration  of  justice.  It  was  his  inten* 
tion  to  bring  the  discussion  before  the 
House,  in  oraer  that  some  remedy  might 
be  devised  to  meet  a  very  great  grievance* 
He  knew  that  a  committee  on  courts  of 
justice  had  been  regularly  appointed  front 
session  to  session ;  and  in  ancient  times 
they  were  active  efficient  committees,  but 
now  they  were  known  to  exist  but  by  their 
votes.  Such  was  not  the  case  when  this 
committee  was  originally  instituted :  they 
were  then  actively  in*  motion,  and  had 
they  pursued  their  labours  with  the  same 
impulse,  much  good  would  ere  now  have 
resulted  to  the  country.  Well  aware  as 
he  wasy  of  the  serious  grievances  which 
existed  in  this  department,  he  was  deter* 
mined  that  his  exertions  should  not  be 
wanting  in  bringing  forward  this  important 
subject  from  time  to  time,  till  some  prac- 
tical remedy  was  devised.  It  was  well 
known,  that  the  northen  circuit  extended 
to  the  counties  of  Westmorland,  Cum*- 
berland,  Durham,  and  Northumberland, 
only  once  a  year.  These  districts  com- 
prehended a  very  populous  and  extensive 
tract,  and  the  serious  inconveniencies  at- 
tending such  a  practice  it  was  not  easy  to 
describe.  Many  representations  had  been 
made  upon  the  state  of  the  evil,  and  he 
felt  much  surprised  that  the  judges  never 
communicated  the  sentiments  of  the  gen- 
tlemen of  the  assize.  He  had  himself 
known  several  instances  of  persons  who 
had  lain  many  months  in  gaol,  and  were 
at  length  actually  cleared  by  a*  jury  of 
their  country.  Suppose  a  person  should 
happen  to  be  committed  a  fortnight  after 
the  assize,  upon  a  charge  of  murder,  and 
that  he  afterwards  be  found  guilty  only  of 
homicide:  by  the  present  state  of  that 
part  of  the  country,  he  sufien  a  confine 
ment  of  thirteen  months  before  he  is 
brought  to  trisl ;  while  the  severest  pu- 
nishment allowed  by  law  for  manslau^te% 
is  only  twelve  months.  From  this  It 
would  appear,  that  the  subject  loudly  de- 
manded the  attention  of  the  House. 
The  great  population  and  extensive  traffic 
of  these  parts  gave  additional  importance 
to  this  subject.  The  county  of  Durham 
contained,  besides  Durham  itself,  Monk- 
wearmouth.  Shields,  and  other  towna 
which,  in  populatiotti  and  industry,  might 
vie  with  any  of  the  more  favoured  dis* 
tricts,  with  perhaps  the  exception  of 
Mandiester  alone:  yet  these  extensive 
districts  had,  by  the  present  state  ef 
thingSi  a  gaol«delivcry  only  once  in  every 
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year.    Scotland  had  its  circuit  court  twice 
^▼ery  year  regularly;  besides  this,  the 
lords  of  justiciary*  incases  where  persons 
had  been  too.  lon^  in  gaol*  had  the  power 
at  any  time  dunng  Uie  interval  between 
the  circuirs^  to  bring  the  proceedings  be* 
fore  them  at  Edinburgh :  but  the  counties 
alluded  to,  though  much  more  populous 
tjian  the  most  busy  part,  of  Scotland*  had 
their  assizes  only  once   a  year.     The 
stated  and  regular  dispensation  of  justice 
was  essential  to  a  free  country,  more  es- 
pecially BO  of  criminal  justice.    The  ob« 
ject  of  his  motion  was  to  obtain  a  return 
•  of  the  calendar  of  prisoners*  stating  the 
number  of  cases  for  forty  years  bade*  in 
OTder  that  the  House  might  be  aware  of 
t|ie .  necessity  of  some  remedy  for  this 
growing  evil,  and  that  there  might  be  a 
clear  agreement  as  to  the  points  to  be  re- 
medied.   He  said,  that  within  his  own 
recollection  there  were  several  instances 
which  placed  the  necessity  of  some  re- 
medy in  a  strons  light.    He  knew  a  case 
where  a  person  had  lain  in  gaol  for  nine 
months*  and  when  at  last  brought  to  trial* 
he  was  immediately  acquitted  of  the  crime 
for  which  he  had  been  committed.    When 
the  necessary  papers  were  produced*  it 
was  his  intention  to  state  the  mode  of  re- 
n^edy  which  occurred  to  him ;  and  if  the 
House  shuuld  entertain  the  motion,  he 
should  afterwards  move  for  a  committee 
to    consicfer    the    subject    and    report 
thereon.     He  should  then  let  the  sub- 
ject lie    over   for  some    time,  till   the 
judges  should  have  the  opportunity  of  con- 
sidering whether  any  improvements  could 
be  suggested.    At  all  events*  he  was  de- 
termined he  would  not  lose  sight  of  his 
object,  but  to  persevere,  year  after  year* 
till  some  improvement  was  accomplished. 
He  should,  therefore,  move,  "  That  there 
be  laid  before  this  House*  Copies  of  the 
Calendar  of  the  Prisoners  committed  for 
trial  at  the  assizes  in  the  counties  of  West- 
morland, Cumberland*  Northumberland* 
and  Durham*  and  the  town  and  couuty  of 
Newcastle  upon  Tyne,  commencing  in 
the  year  1730,  and  ending  with  the  year 
1817 ;  specifying  the  dates  of  the  respec- 
tive commitments,  and  also  the  liberate 
of  the  said  prisoners  as  settled  by  the 
judge  of  assize  and  general  gaol-delivery." 
Also,    </  List  of  the  causes  during  the 
said  period  as  set  down  in  the  marshal's 
Paper,  and  delivered  by  him  to  the  asso- 
ciate, distinguishing  the  specTiE^  IVom  the 
common  jury  causes ;  and  also  a  List  of  the 
Semanets  at  each  asHze/'— Ordered. 
(VOL.XXXVn.) 
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Motion  for  a  Secrst  Committu 
OH  THB    State   of  the    Countrt.J 
Lord  Cadkreagh  rose  to  move*  that  the 
Secret  Papers  respecting  the  internal  state 
of  the  country,  which  he  had  brought 
down  from  the  Prince  Regent*  be  referred 
to  a  committee.    It  would  be  premature^ 
in  making  this  motion*  for  him  to  go  into 
a  general  discussion  of  the  state  of  the 
country.     Whatever    views    gentlemen 
might  have  as  to  the  late  transactions, 
they  would  come  to  the  discussion  much 
better  able  to  enter  into  it  when  the  sub- 
stance of  the  information  contained  in  the 
papers  was  presented  them   by  a  com- 
mittee.   He  should  onhr  make  a  few  re- 
marks on  the  course  or  the  proceeding, 
rather  than  on  any  thing  which  might 
arise  out  of  it.    He  had  been  asked  by  an 
hon.  and  learned  gentleman*  whether  it 
was  intended  to  propose  anv  inquiry  of  a 
peculiar  and  sp^ial  nature  ?  and  hu  ans- 
wer had  led  to  the  expectation  that  a  dif- 
ferent committee  would  be  appointed  from 
that  which  had  been  appointed  on  former 
occasions  of  the  same  nature.    This  he 
had  disclaimed*  as  he  should  conform  him* 
self  precisely  to  former  precedents*    He 
had  been  asked*  whether  he  had  any  ob- 
jection to  a  motion  to  empower  the  com- 
mittee to  send  for  persons,  papers,  and 
records.    He  had  been  misled  by  his  de- 
sire to  conform  to  precedents*  as  he  ima- 
gined no  such  power  had  previously  been 
granted.   He  now  found  he  was  mistaken  s 
and  he  was  ready  in  this*  as  in  other  re- 
spects* to  follow  precedents  of  proceed- 
ings in  pari  materia.    It  was  supposed  that 
the  committee  was  appointed*  not  to  con- 
vey to  the  House  an  account  of  the  state 
of  the  country,  but  to  lay  the  foundatioa 
of  some  particular  measure.    This  was 
not  the  case.    He  should  frankly  state, 
that  he  thought  a  Bill  of  Indemnity  ne- 
cessary ;  but  not  as  growing  out  of  the  re* 
port  of  the  secret  committee.    He  was 
ready  to  put  the  necessity  of  an  indemnity 
act  to  the  House,  as  necessarily  and  natu- 
rally connected  with  the  former  law.  Much 
of  the  information  on  which  the  government 
had  acted  was  necessarily  such  as  could  not 
be  disclosed*  consi^tentiy  with  the  safety  of 
individuals*  and  with  good  faith  to  them* 
Magistrates  had  often  been  called  on  to 
act,  for  the  sake  of  the  public  peace*  on 
information  which  they  could  not  justify 
on  the  letter  of  the  law.    He  should  dis* 
tincdy  avow*  that  a  bill  of  indenmity  was 
necessary*  after  such  powers  had  been 
entrusted  to  a  government ;  and  this  dain 
(M) 
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nigbt  be  ttrengthened  bj,  though  not 
founded  on,  the  report  of  a  committee. 
That  committee  would  alsoihow  the  pub- 
lic what  the  state  of  the  country  was ;  for, 
though  the  prosperity  of  our  commerce 
and  the  Tigiiance  of  the  magistracy  had 
put  an  end  to  the  great  mass  of  danger,  it 
would  be  a  false  view  of  the  state  of  the 
country  to  suppose  that  the  danger  was  at 
an  end.  There  were  still  a  great  number 
of  dangerous  persons  working  towards  the 
same  end  with  great  activity,  though  the 
state  of  the  country  prevented  their  exer- 
tions from  being  so  effectual  as  they  for- 
merly had  been.  The  noble  lord  then 
moved, "  That  the  Secret  Papers  presented 
to  the  House  by  command  of  the  Prince 
Regent,  on  the  Srd  instant)  be  referred  to 
a  Committee." 

Mr.  Titrney  said,  that  there  could  be 
no  objection  to  refer  the  papers  presented 
to  the  House  from  the  Crown  to  a  com- 
mittee, but  he  conceived  that  this  was 
an  unheard-of  proceeding  under  all  the 
chrcumstances  of  the  case,  that  papers 
should  be  sent  down  to  the  House  by  the 
Crown,  without  any  accora|)anying  mes- 
lage  explaining  why  they  were  sent,  or 
what  they  were,  rapers  had  indeed,  it 
was  said,  been  sent  down  formerly  without 
a  message,  but  this  was  when  proceedings 
had  taken  place  in  a  previous  part  of  the 
session,  and  papers  had  been  sent  down 
which  had  reference  to  those  transac- 
tions. But  the  papers  had  now  been 
sent  down  at  the  oeginnine  of  a  new 
session,  when  they  had  heard  no  intima* 
tion  of  this  proceeding  in  the  speech  from 
the  throne*-when,  from  all  they  knew  as 
iodividusls,  the  country  was  at  perfect 
pesce ;  and  from  all  they  heard  from  men 
in  office,  it  was  in  a  state  of  great  and  in- 
creasing prosperity.  In  all  cases  in  which 
sealed  papers  had  been  presented  to  the 
House  on  former  occasions,  the  assist* 
ance  of  the  House  was  required  in  some 
manner  —  some  new  measure  was  pro- 
posed to  them  in  their  l^islattve  ca- 
pacities which  the  prerogative  could  not 
reach.  ««  But  now,'>  said  Mr.  T.  <<  there 
comes  down  without  any  message,  sunpiv 
a  bag.    I  see  that  in  the  votes  it  \m  called, 

*  a  bag  relating  to  the  internal  state  of 

*  tbe  country  f  but  there  is  nothing  on 
tbe  outside  of  it  to  show  this ;  and  I  am 
sure  the  gentlemen  at  the  table,  notwith- 
itandtng  their  acuteness,  have  not  any 
good  reason  to  odl  it  so»  except  from 
aomething  that  happened  to  drop  from  the 
noble  lord.    But  u  it  relates  to  the  in- 


ternal state  of  the  country,  the  best  way 
would  be  to  refer  it  to  the  coowilttet  on 
the  poor  laws.  We  have  that  committer 
already  sitting,  and  it  would  be  natural  to 
refer  to  that,  and  no  other,  this  bag.  Boft 
I  suppose  there  is  something  in  it,  or  ic 
would  not  be  sealed  up ;  and  though  th* 
object  has  not  been  opened,  many  will  not 
be  at  a  loss  to  know  why  there  was  no 
message.  I  view  with  a  proper  jealoia^ 
every  thing  that  comes  from  the  thionet 
and  especially  when  it  comes  in  this  mya* 
terious  manner,  and  accompanied  by  a 
more  mysterious  speech  from  tbe  noble 
secretary  of  state ;  and  I  think  I  have 
reason  to  suspect  there  is  something  at 
the  bottom  of  it  which  has  not  been  owned. 
The  truth  of  the  matter  is  this :— The  mi- 
nisters know,  that  by  their  proceedings  in 
the  last  year,  they  have,  for  the  last 
months,  been  making  out  nfrmajacie  case 
against  themselves  in  the  mind  of  every 
msn  in  the  country ;  and  now  they  want 
to  have  a  case  made  out  for  them,  and 
that  under  the  sanction  of  a  committee  of 
secrecy.  The  noble  lord,  with  the  can* 
dour  of  which  he  gives  such  frequent  ex^ 
aniples,  says  he  should  have  no  objection 
to  a  bill  ofindemnity.  No  one  will  doubt, 
without  this  candour,  that  he  wishes  for  a 
bill  of  indemnity  if  he  can  get  it ;  and  to 
this  end  he  proposes  a  committee,  chosen 
by  ballot,  to  sit  on  the  papers  ip  this  bag. 
Why,  this  was  one  of  the  coarsest  Juggles 
which  bad  been  ever  played  off  upon 
mankind.  He  did  not  say,  that  in  no 
case  should  a  bill  of  indemnity  be  granted, 
when,  in  the  feeling  of  the  country  and 
the  House,  the  secretary  of  state  had 
acted  with  caution  and  mercy.  But  how 
had  the  secretary  of  state  used  his  dis- 
cretionary power  ?  When  he  spoke  of 
the  secretary  of  state,  he  only  mentioned 
him  as  the  representative  of  the  adminis- 
tration. How  had  the  secretary  of  state 
acted  ?  He  had  not  taken  up  a  few  per- 
sons, who,  by  their  influence,  or  by  the 
ram^cation  of  extensive  connexions  might 
be  dangerous ;  but  he  had  gone  as  it  were 
with  a  drag  net  through  particular  coun- 
ties, taking  up  whole  classes  of  men.  He 
believed  the  secretary  of  state  had  aeted 
hastily,  and  in  a  roaaoer  which  be  would 
not  have  done,  if  it  had  not  been  a  cabiost 
system  to  take  measures  of  vigour.  Alarm 
had  been  the  dail^  bread  of  the  atfaninis- 
tration,  and  aothm^  was  to  be  dene  but 
to  keep  alive  tbe  idea  that  danger  was 
fanmineot,  and  that  insurrections  hmjt 
over  our  headsi  bat  for  metiafes  whkS 
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had  btea  exiotted  from  the 
Henoe  thejr  had  heard  nothing  last  seaaion 
liut  the  burning  of  barracks,  the  smoking 
of  aoUierBi  and  the  destruction  of  nuuiu- 
Actoriea.  Thej  had  now  better  informa- 
tioD  than  ihej  had  last  session.  Their 
Ind  not  DOW  to  proceed  on  hints  in  the 
darkv  or  on  the  impression  which  might 
be  produced  on  any  respectable  gentle- 
man in  the  committee^  out  on  the  resuk 
of  long  judicial  proceedings.  He  so- 
lemnly declared^  upon  his  honour,  that 
after  all  the  events  and  trials  that  took 
place  during  the  recess  and  he  had  con- 
aidered  and  examined  all  of  them  with 
OTery  attention  in  his  power— -yet,  after 
the  most  careful  and  impartial  examiua* 
tion«  he  would  solenmly  dedaret  without 
nnjr  party  bias,  that  not  one  case  occurred 
whicli  in  his  mind  showed  the  suspension 
to  be  necessary*  The  trials,  and  even  the 
convictions  that  took  place  only  confirmed 
this  persuasion.  He  had  read  every  word 
of  the  Derby  trials  with  the  greatest  care, 
and  his  labour  was  indeed  amply  rewarded 
by  the  great  and  splendid  abilities  of  one 
of  the  counsel  for  the  prisoners,  his  learned 
friend  Mr.  Denman.  There  was  not  a 
tittle  of  evidence  that  any  danger  existed 
that  could  not  have  been  met  by  the  or- 
dinary operation  of  Isw*  Nay,  the  mis- 
dnef  was,  that  mioisters  bad  sheltered 
themselves  under  the  suspension  of  the 
Habeas  Corpus,  and  let  the  mischief  go 
on  till  it  acquired  a  footing.  Yet  in  other 
places  the  ministers  had  acted  with  an 
unmerciful  degree  of  rigour.  •^  A  riffbt 
boo.  gentleman  had  on  a  former  occasion 
given  them  an  idea  why  a  committee  was 
4o  be  required.  He  undertook  to  |vrove 
that  the  Habeas  Corpus  Suspension  act 
bad  not  continued  onb  hour  beyond  the 
time  when  it  was  necessarjr.  Now,  unless 
this  point  was  made  out— if  one  man  was 
detuned  one  hour  beyond  the  time  which 
the  safety  of  the  oountnr  required,  the 
ministers  were  guilty  of  an  abuse  of 
power.  The  right'hon.  gentlemen  bad  to 
justify  the  mioisters  on  another  point-— 
the  employment  of  spies.  If  there  was 
one  thing  more  disgusting  than  another 
to  every  honest  man  in  the  country,  it  was 
the  publicity  with  which  the  ministers 
had  justified  the  acts  of  these  infernal 
scoundrels,  who  had  been  employed  for 
the  purpose  of  procuring  information. 
That  if  persons  involved  in  a  transaction 
of  conspiracy  offered  information,  govern- 
ment ought  to  receive  st  wbm  a  proposition 
'Wfaidi  be  was  quite  oeady  to  adnut;  but 
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I  that  government  should  employ  persons 
not  at  all  connected  with  a  conspiracy^ 
to  insinuate  themselves  among  the  coor 
spirators,  to  profess  a  concurrence  with 
their  views  in  order  tobetray  the  confidence 
of  those  conspirators^  and  even  to  violate  the 
obligation  of  an  oath  with  a  view  to  drag 
the  unhappy  victims  of  their  delusion  to  the 
scafibld,  formed  a  mass  of  atrocious  Kuilt, 
such  as  perhaps  had  never  been  paralleled 
in  the  nistory  of  the  country.  A  right 
hon.  gentleman  had  promised  to  satisfy 
them  that  no  agent  of  government  had 
done  such  acts.  God  grant  that  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  might  succeed,  for  the 
credit  of  the  age;  but  he  could  not 
whitewash  spies,  or  detach  them  from 
everlasting  infamy !  This  was  a  task  be- 
yond the  reach  of  his  splendid  oratory.--- 
But  if  ministers  were  themselves  satia- 
fied  that  they  could  establish  their  inno- 
cence by  conclusive  evidence,  why  pro- 
pose such  a  partial  mode  of  inquiry? 
Why  select  a  committee  of  their  own 
friends?  Why  bring  forward  a  set  of 
names  in  that  form,  whfch  had  long  been 
the  subject  of  joke  ?  For  it  was  notorious 
that  the  names  of  a  committee  of  thia 
,  nature  were  always  sent  from  the  trea* 
sury,  and  their  appointment  supported  by 
treasury  influence.  He  did  not  mean  to 
blame  any  particular  administration,  but 
to  speak  of  the  usual  practice ;  and  could 
any  rational  being  believe  that  sudi  a 
mode  of  proceedinf<  would  be  bati»factory 
to  the  country  ?  Was  it  possible  that  the 
noble  lord  could  suppose  that  such  a  pro- 
ceeding would  be  satisfactory,  either  with 
a  view  to  the  vindication  of  the  conduct 
of  ministers,  or  the  maintenance  of  the 
character  of  that  House  ?  Yet,  if  not 
in  order  to  vindicate  the  conduct  of  mi* 
nisters,  which  of  course  would  require 
jome  investigation,  for  whet  purpose  was 
the  proposed  committee  to  be  appointed  } 
If  the  committee  were  onl^  required  te 
report  the  contents  of  the  green  bag,  any 
one  member  might  do  that ;  but  he  pre* 
sumed  it  was  desired  that'  this  committee 
should  express  some  opinion  upon  the 
conduct  of  ministers;  and  there  could  be 
little  doubt  that  such  a  committee  as  the 
noble  lord  had  in  view,  would  declare, 
with  a  right  hon.  gentleman  over  the 
way,  that  they  were  the  most  wise  and 
merciful  ministers  this  or  any  other  coiin«> 
try  had  ever  known,  in  the  administration 
of  suoh  extraordinary  authority  as  that 
with  which  parliament  had  inveated  them* 
The  noble  lord's  committee  would  also 
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most  probably  recommend  an  act  of  in* 
demnity.  Thii  committee  woald  first 
praise  the  ministen  for  their  wisdom  and 
nnmanity,  and  next  propose  an  act  to 
shelter  them  from  any  le^  responsibility 
-^thus  assertinff  at  once  that  ministers 
were  right,  and  that  they  oagfat  to.  be 
sheltered  from  the  consequences  of  being 
wron^.  But  if  ministers  themsdves  were 
conscious  of  having  been  right,  nay,  if 
they  were  not  conscious  of  &ing  guilty, 
whr  proceed  as  they  had  done  ?  They 
had,  in  fact,  filed  a  bill  of  indictment 
against  themseWes,  probably  with  a  ?iew 
to  prevent  odiers  from  preferring  an  in- 
dictment against  them;  and  then  they 
came  Torwiml  in  a  tone  of  defiance,  ex- 
claiming, **  This  is  our  green  bag— who 
dare  touch  our  green  bag?"  But  not- 
withstanding thb  tone,  they  appeared  to 
lesolTO  that  their  green  bag  mould  not 
be  touched  by  any  but  particular  friends 
^•that  it  should  not  be  subject  to  the 
examination  of  any  but  partial  judges. 
Coold.  tbey.  hoFerer,  flaKer  tbtLJre, 
that  the  mind  olf  the  country  would  be 
satisfied  by  such  a  proceeding,  or  did  it 
become  them  to  call  upon  that  House  to 
sanction  a  measure  so  peculiarly  calcu- 
lated to  betrsy  partial  manaffement,  and 
io  excite  universal  distrust  ?— -Mn  Tieraey 
said,  he  would  proceed  no  farther :  he  had 
said  enough  to  satisfy  the  House  and  the 
whole  country,  that  there  never  was  a 
measure  brought  before  parliament  that 
exceeded  so  mudi  the  bounds  of  fairness 
and  common  decency. 

Mr.  Batkurti  observed,  thst  the  right 
hon.  gendeman  appeared  to  think  the  course 
proposed  on  this  occasion,  quite  a  new 
mooe  of  proceeding  ;  forgetting,  perhaps, 
that  it  was  precisely  the  same  as  that 
adopted  in  1801,  with  the  support  of  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  himself,  and  in  oppo- 
sition to  arguments  similar  to  those  wnich 
the  liffht  hon.gentleroan  had  just  advanced. 
It  had,  indeed,  been  the  usual  practice 
when  papers  such  as  those  at  present  on 
the  table  were  brought  down  by  ministers 
to  have  them  referred  to  a  secret  com- 
mittee in  the  manner  proposed  in  thu  in- 
stance. This  manner  wm  then  quite  agree- 
able to  precedent,  especially  to  that  of 
1801,  to  which  he  had  just  alluded,  and 
which  was  followed  by  an  act  of  indem- 
nity. Parliament,  in  that  case,  felt  as  it 
must  always  fed,  thst  government  acting 
for  the  public  safety  should  not  be  compel- 
led to  give  up  the  sources  of  that  secret 
information  which  had  urged  them  tem- 


porarily to  deprive  individuals  of  tlieir  li- 
oerty.  If,  indeed,  parliament  dedined 
thus  to  shield  government,  idiat  govern^ 
ment  or  ministers  would  be  found  to  ex»^ 
cute  the  powers  granted  by  the  suspensioia 
of  the  Habeas  Corpus  act  ?-— Paniamenc 
would,  he  had  no  doubt,  do  in  this  case  aft 
it  had  dways  done ;  although  the  com- 
mittee were  not  bound  to  report  according 
to  the  pleasure  of  ministers;  the  words 
were  *<  to  report  as  it  shall  appear  to  them^ 
to  the  House."  The  right  hon.  gentle- 
man had,  he  observed,  on  this  occasion  re* 
peated  an  argument  which  had  been  of^ 
urged  before,  and  in  his  opinion  as  often 
satisfactorily  answered^namdy,  that  the 
Habeas  Corpus  act  should  not  have  beea 
suspended,  because  no  men  of  rank  were 
implicated  in  the  conspiracy  which  it  waa 
the  object  of  that  suspension  to  put  down. 
But  the  reports  from  the  committees  of 
the  last  session  alleged,  that  although  no 
one  of  rank  appeared  to  be  implieated,  the 
conspiracy  itself  was  extensive  amoi^  the 
midale  and  lower  classes.  Being  so  ex- 
tensive  then,  and  its  members  so  numerous 
throughout  the  country,  there  was  good 
reason  for  the  suspension  of  the  HsbMi 
Corpus  act.  So  parliament  thought,  and 
therefore  the  right  hon.  gentleman's  opi- 
nion was  in  opposition  to  that  of  the 
House.  The  right  hon.  sentleman  had 
asserted  that  the  heads  of  the  conspiracy 
were  not  taken  up,  but  he  (Mr.  Bathurst) 
would  affirm  that  this  assertion  was  incor- 
rect, for  the  heads,  such  as  they  were, 
were  taken  into  custody,  and  thus  the  go- 
vernment had  a  right  to  take  credit  for 
the  measures  by  which  they  prevented  the 
conspiracy  from  exploding,  as  well  as  for 
the  convictions  where  treason  had  beea 
actually  committed.  Of  these  convictions 
he  observed,  that  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
took  very  little  notice.  He  appeared,  in- 
deed, to  overlook  them  dtogettier,  unless 
for  the  purpose  of  eulogising  an  individual 
employed  m  the  defence  of  the  convicts. 
But  with  respect  to  the  conduct  of  minis- 
ters in  exercising  the  powers  intrusted  to 
them  by  the  suspension  of  the  Habeas 
Corpus  act,  he  was  entitled  to  say,  that 
they,  by  that  conduct,  had  saved  the  lives 
and  property  of  many  of  his  majesty's 
subjects,  who  would  nave  been  otherwise 
exposed  to  the  same  atrocity  which  mark- 
ed the  insurrection  in  Derbyshire.  If 
gentlemen,  however,  insisted  upon  censur- 
ing the  government  for  their  conduct,  he 
must  say  that  audi  censure  should  rathor 
apply  to  the  ffliyistratea  Mpon  whose  iafor^ 
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matHDn  goirerniiMDl  bad  actedi  for  go* 
wemmtot  had  never  aeted  withoot  inm- 
matioa  to  which  it  wal  bound  to  attend, 
aad  therefore  if  the  government  waa  at- 
Mvaedy  it  was  entitled  to  fling  that  asper* 
ma  upon  otbert.  But  that  there  was  a 
dttpoaition  and  arrangement  for  a  general 
inaurrectioD  at  the  time  the  Habeas  Corpus 
act  was  suspended  could  not  now  be 
doobtedi  after  all  that  had  transpired,  es- 
pecldly  in  the  trials  at  Derby.  In  those 
trials,  which  the  right  hon.  gentleman  had 
aosligbtlv  noticed,  as  strong  a  case  had 
been  made  out  ap  could  well  be  imagined, 
not  only  from  the  evidence  adduced  in 
court,  but  from  the  confession  of  the  con- 
victs themselves.  After  such  trials  and 
confessions,  he  apprehended  it  was  impos- 
sible to  doubt  that  the  insurrection  at 
Derby  was  connected  with  a  general  plan 
of  insurrection.  That  such  an  insurrec- 
tion did  not  take  place  was  owing,  he  was 
persuaded,  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
powers  were  exercised,  which  had  been 
granted  to  government  by  the  suspension 
of  the  Habeas  Corpus  act.  Upon  the 
passing  of  that  act,  in  the  first  instance, 
the  I^ders  were  tsJcen  up,  but  still  as  it 
wsa  stated  in  the  report  of  the  second 
committee  of  the  last  session,  the  spirit  of 
resistance  remaining,  not  as  it  was  pre- 
tended with  a  view  to  reform,  but  to  sub- 
vert, it  became  necessary  to  continue  the 
act ;  for  it  was  evident  that  a  disposition 
existed  in  various  parts  of  the  country  to 
co-operate  by  a  simultaneous  movement, 
in  a  plan  to  overturn  the  government.  It 
was  clear,  indeed,  that  the  insurrection 
which  had  taken  place  in  Derbyshire,  was 
Dot  the  result  of  a  promiscuous  assemblage 
or  a  precipitate  resolution,  butof  a  delibe- 
rate project.  Now  as  to  tlie  question  of 
ballot  for  the  proposed  committee,  most 
of  those  who  heard  him  had  lived  long 
enough  to  know,  that  it  was  the  practice 
of  the  treasury  to  recommendacertainlist  of 
names  to  be  appointed  upon  a  committee. 
But  although  the  government  recommend- 
ed, it  was  still  for  the  House  to  appoint, 
and  if  the  House  made  an  improper  se- 
lection, the  responsibilit jr  belonged  to  itself. 
He  remembered  the  loffenioiis  and  im- 
pressive argument  of  a  right  hon.  gentle- 
man now  no  more  (Mr.  Windham}  upon 
this  subject.  That  distinguished  gentle- 
man had  jaBtiv  observed,  that  upon  any 
question  for  the  appointment  of  a  com- 
mittee, it  was  likely  that  persons  would  be 
•elected  who  were  agreeable  to  the  majo- 
ritya    jSo  it  would  come  to  this  at  h!it| 


that  if  there  even  were  no  recommends- 
tion  from  the  Treasury,  persons  would  be 
appointed  to  such  a  committee  who  would 
be  rather  more  agreeable  to  the  majo- 
rity than  to  the  minority  of  the  House. 
Such  indeed  had  been  the  fact  in  all  cases 
where  papers  like  those  on  the  table  were 
referred  to  a  committee.  Hence,  he  ar- 
gued, that  for  the  ultimate  appointment 
of  any  committee,  that  House,  and  not 
the  government,  was  responsible.  He  did 
not  mean  to  travel  over  all  the  points 
urged  by  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  for 
that  would  be  to  extend  the  debate  to  an 
inconyenient  length,  but  there  were  some 
which  he  could  not  consistently  overlook. 
The  right  hon.  gentleman  had,  for  in- 
stance, indulged  in  censure  upon  an  indi- 
vidual, which  censure,  he  apprehended  the 
right  hon  gentleman  would  nod  it  impossi- 
ble to  justify,  upon  his  own  avowed  prin- 
ciples, for  the  right  hon.  gentleman  had 
laid  it  down  that  it  was  right  to  receive  in- 
formation from  persons  engaged  in  a  con- 
spiracy, and  upon  this  ground  the  indivi- 
dual alluded  to,  ought  not  to  be  traduced. 
That  individual  instead  of  producing  mis- 
chief, had  actually  rendered  great  service  to 
the  country.  A  late  lamented  member  of 
that  house  had  been  satisfied  that  such 
was  this  person's  conduct.  The  fact  was, 
that  this  individual  had  become  acquainted 
with  the  conspiracy  by  accident,  and  he 
communicated  his  information  to  govern- 
ment. He  was  employed,  upon  this  com- 
munication, to  continue  his  connexion  with 
the  persons  through  whom  he  obtained 
his  information ;  and,  in  order  to  obtain 
their  confidence,  he  must,  of  course,  ap- 
pear to  concur  in  the  views  of  the  conspi- 
rators, among  whom  he  was  introduced  b^ 
a  principal  conspirator.  There  was,  $here- 
fore,  no  ground  to  criminate  this  individual 
notwithstanding  all  the  slander  that  had 
been  circulated  against  him.  Reverting 
to  the  committee  about  to  be  appoiuted, 
he  observed  that  iu  objects  were,  first,  to 
report  upon  the  conduct  of  the  govern- 
ment in  the  exercise  of  the  powers  en- 
trusted to  it  by  the  suspension  of  the  Ha- 
beas Corpus  act,  and  next,  upon  the  gene- 
ral state  of  the  country,  for  it  was  not 
among  the  objects  of  the  committee  to 
recommend  any  such  power  as  was  created 
in  consequence  of  the  reports  of  the  com- 
mittees of  last  session. 

Mr.  Tierney  explained.  He  had  never 
so  reflected  on  the  legal  proceedings  at 
Derby  fs  to  say  that  no  evidence  of  cri# 
minaf  prooeedmgs  had  been  produced. 
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Wliat  b«lHid  iBid  wat»  that  the  fiicU  which 
did  come  to  light  were  such  as  showed  the 
aQ^»eQ«ion  act  to  have  been  utterly  unne- 
cesury. 

Mr.  Douglas  could  not  paM  thia  oppoiv 
tuoity  of  entering  hia  protest  agaitift  the 
mode  of  proceeding  propoaed  hy  hia  ma- 
jetty't  ministers,  ror  he  considered  all 
baUota  a  mere  juggle,  equally  disgraceful 
and  dangerous  to  the  House  of  Commons. 
It  would,  indeed,  be  more  becoming  on 
the  part  of  the  noble  lord  to  nominate  at 
once  the  persons  of  whom  he  wished  the 
committee  to  consist,  and  have  his  nomi- 
nation carried  by  an  undisguised  majority, 
than  to  propose  their  appointmenit  by  bal- 
lot, than  attempt  to  palm  such  a  commit- 
tee  upon  the  country  as  the  free  unbiaiaed 
choice  of  the  House  of  Commons.  The 
right  hon.  gentleman  on  the  other  side 
had  advertM  to  the  caae  in  1801,  with  a 
^iew  to  answer  the  objections  of  the  right 
hoD.  gentleman  who  had  just  sat  down, 
upon  the  proposition  before  the  House. 
But  there  was  no  parallel  between  the  two 
cases:  for  in  the  case  of  1801  there  was 
not  only  a  bill  of  indemnity  proposed,  but 
a  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Coipus  act  in 
Ireland.  Neither  had  the  committee  now 
proposed  any  parallel  to  the  eommittees  of 
the  last  session.  The  only  object,  indeed, 
«>f  the  committee  under  consideration,  waa 
to  procure  an  act  of  indemnity  for  minis- 
ters, and  this  object  was  so  evident  that  the 
proposed  form  must  be  deemed  a  mere 
fraud.  Such,  bdeed,  iiiust  be  the  im- 
pression of  the  country,  and  therefore  the 
whole  proceeding  would  serve  to  brins 
the  House  into  contempt  and  ridicule.  It 
was  argued,  however,  that  if  there  was  any 
appearance  of  management  and  fraud  in 
this  proceeding,  it  waa  generally  known 
and  understood.  For  hia  own  part,|  how- 
ever, he  thought  all  such  appearances,  and 
what  were  aometimea  called  pioua  frauda, 
were  much  better  avoided.  Although 
they  might  be  points  of  notoriety  among 
themselves,  they  were  considered  as  points 
of  detection  by  the  country,  and  whether, 
justly  or  unjustly,  served  to  bring  into 
question  the  honour  of  the  house,  which, 
like  the  honour  of  a  woman,  shoold  be 
maintamed  above  suspicion.  He  objected 
altogether  to  theprincipleof  forming  com- 
mittees by  ballot ;  but  in  no  case  could  it 
be  so  exceptionable  aa  in  that  now  under 
conaidetation.  For  what  did  the  proposi- 
tion mean?  Why,  that  ministers,  being 
under  aocuaation,  aought  to  appoint  a 
committee  of  their  own  aelectioo  fSar  the 
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trial  of  t)ie  cause,  ttd  io  cover  their  ob» 
ject  through  the  meana  of  a  balloe.  Ic 
was  not  pretended  thai  there  was  any  le- 
gislative measure  in  contemplation*  The 
object  of  the  comauttee  waa  then  aelely 
to  judge  of  the  conduct  of  miniateia  in 
the  exercise  of  the  extraofdinary  powera 
with  which  they  had  been  recently  en- 
trusted. Thus  ministets  were  to  put  theBi»> 
selves  on  their  tvial  before  the  oomaatttee^ 
and  waa  it  becoming  in  them  to  set  about 
packing  and  sorting  a  jury  for  the  deci- 
aion  of  the  cause  ?  But  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  on  the  other  side  had  just  ata^ 
ed  that  which  he  oould  not  before  that 
atatement  have  supposed  possible,  namelyv 
that  persons  actually  in  office  were  to  form 
a  part  of  this  committee.  Was  not  moA 
\  a  proceeding,  he  would  ask,  a  complete 
,  insult  to  the  understandings  of  that  House 
i  and  the  country  ?  What  would  the  noUe 
j  lord  himself  do,  if  he  were  personally  ae^ 
j  cused  upon  any  occasion  ?  With  those 
'  high  feelings  and  honourable  prindpiea 
wmch  belonged  to  hia  character,  aa  every 
one  who  knew  him  must  admi^  the  only 
object  of  the  noUe  lord  would  no  doubt  be 
to  ensure  strict  impartiality,  to  have  the  ao 
cusation  tried  before  a  great  and  unbiassed 
tribunal.  Why  then  should  the  noble 
lord  shrink  from  the  lofty  conduct  he 
would  observe  in  a  case  concerning  hina» 
self  personally,  and  adopt  an  espediettt  in 
this«mstanoe,  nominally  to  try,  but  really 
to  ahelter  himself  and  his  colmguesfroaa 
any  trial  whatever  ?  For  by  the  preposed 
ballot  and  secret  committee,  with  the  ex- 
position given  by  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man opposite  as  to  the  persons  to  fotm 
that  committee,  it  appeared  that  ministers 
were  to*  be  both  witnesses  and  jurors  in 
their  own  cause.  Yet  upon  the  verdict  of 
such  a  jury  a  bill  of  indemnity  waa  to  be 
founded.  But  it  waa  to  be  recoliected, 
that  upon  thia  verdict  would  also  depend 
the  rights  of  every  individual  who  had 
been  impriaoned  by  order  of  ministers..-^ 
For  those  indiriduals  would  be  deprived, 
by  an  act  of  indemnity  to  ministers,  not 
only  of  that  right  of  action  for  dama^ 
which  they  nowfpossessed,  if  unjustly  im- 
prisoned, but  of  that  opportunity  for  ita- 
toring  their  character  which  they  would 
derive  from  a  public  trial.  The  members 
of  the  committee  would,  therefore,  have  a 
judicial  as  well  as  a  political  function  to 
discharge ;  and  every  individual  who  might 
beaiededbytheirdeciaioohada  right  to  lie 
heard  in  his  own  vindication.  The v  had  m 
right  to  know  that  their  daiau  ana  intei- 
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sts  were  not  disposed  of  by  the  very  per« 
:>rtsofwho8econduct  they  complained.  He 
iu8t  repeat,  that  he  woulA'  rather  see  the 
oniinittee  altogether  composed  of  a  junto 
•f  the  noble  lord*s  friends,  amongst  wht>m 
le  miffht  be  sure  of  triumph,  whilst  he, 
<*  Like  Cato,  gave  his  little  senate  laws, 
^*  And  sat  attentive  to  his  own  applause." 

But   if  the  noble  lord  really  desired  to 
oe    acquitted   to   the  satisfaction  of  the 
country,  he  would  consent  at  once  to  the 
formation  of  a  committee  chosen  impar- 
tially and  armed  with  effectual  powers. 
He  should  not  have  detained  the  House  | 
with  any  farther  observations,  had  it  not 
been  for  one  or  two  points  in  the  speech 
of  the  right  hon.  gentleman  who  had  last 
spoken.     Although  he  certainly  compos* 
sionated  the  fate  of  the  unfortunate  men 
who  had  been  brought  to  punishment  at 
D^rby,  he  knew  of  nothing  in  the  trials  or 
convictions  to  which  any  blame  could  be 
attached.    The  existence  of  a  conipiracy, 
airising  out  of  Luddism,  and  the  preceding 
apathy  of  government  was  sufficiently  es- 
tablished.   But  those  trials  afforded,  at 
the  some  time*  the  strongest  proof  that  no 
new  legislative  measmre  had  been  required 
for  the  correction  of  the  evil.    The  insur- 
rection had,  in  fact^  been  principally  put 
down,   not  by  the  civil  or  the  military 
power,  but  by  the  energy  of  a  single  indi- 
vidual-—the   overseer  of  the    Butterley 
iron-works,  who  scolded  half  the  conspi- 
rators away.    He  must  here  allude  to 
another  circumstance  which  had  a  strong 
tendency   to   bring   those   prosecutions 
into  discredit  and  disrepute— he   meant 
the  extraordinary  array  of  counsel  pro- 
vided for  conducting  them.    The  crown 
was  not  content  on  this  occasion  with  re- 
taining the  counsel  who  usually  practised 
on  the  midland  circuit,  but  dispatched 
others  from  London,  so  as  to  excite  a 
soipicion  that  this  was  done,  not  for  the 
advantage  of  their  talents,  but  for  the 
purpose  of  aeutraliaing  them,  and  pre- 
venting then:  being  brought  into  action 
on  the  other  side.  With  regard  to  Oliver, 
he  W88  far  from  thinking  that  tlie  right 
hon.  gentleman  had  made  out  his  case. 
He  could  easily  understand  the  employ- 
ment of  spies  in  places  with  which  they 
were  necessarily  acquainted,  and  to  which 
they  hsd  easy  access;   but  a  stronger 
eould  not  act  in  this  capacity,  without 
csrr)ring  letters  of  introduction,  and  con- 
f eying  farourable  intelligence  as  to  what 
was  psMing  io  other  quarters.    It  was 
his  belief,  that  the  spies  hod  done  all  the 


mischief;  thot  they  had  made  representa- 
tions which  they  must  have  known  to  be 
unfbunded,  and  that  when  they  found 
disa&ction,  they  produced  conspirac^r. 

Mr.  Baihurst  observed,  in  explanation, 
that  what  he  had  stated  was,  that  Oliver 
went  down  in  company  with  one  of  the 
principal  conspirators,  and  by  this  means 
became  acquainted  with  the  designs  that 
were  in  agitation  among  them. 

Sir  S*  Romiiltf  f  erf ecily  concurred  in 
opinion  with  the  noble  lord  that  an  inquiry 
was  necessary,  but  he  totally  differed  from 
him  with  regard  to  the  nature    of  it. 
What  prospect  could  be  entertained  of 
any  effective  inquiry  before  such  a  com- 
mittee as  was  about  to  be  constituted  ? 
The  present  was,  he  maintained,  quite  a 
new  course  of  proceeding ;  for  there  was 
no  instance  upon  record  of  the  reference 
of  papers  to  a  committee,  but  with  a  view 
to  some  legislative  measure.    The  noble 
lord   had,    however,   stated  that  no  le- 
gislative measure  was  in  contemplation. 
What  then  was  the  object  of  this  com* 
mittee?    On  the  first  day  of  the  session, 
immediately  after  the  speech  of  the  lords 
commissioners  representing  the  Crown, 
who  stated  that  tranquillity  was  restored 
and  that  nothing  more  was  wanting  to 
maintain  it,  than  we  vigilance  of  the  magis- 
trates, it  was  declared  by  ministers,  Uiat 
they  meant  to  remove  the  suspension  of 
the  Habeas  Corpus  act.    All  the  prison- 
ers arrested  under  that  suspension  were 
liberated,  and  they  were  discharged,  even 
from  their  recognissances  on  the  motion 
of  the  attorney-general.  -Therefore  no 
danger  could  be  apprehended  by  minis- 
ters ;  and  what  then  was  the  purpose  of 
this  committee  ?    Why,  solely  to  procure 
a  report  in  defence  of  ministers,  with  the 
recommendation  of  an  act  of  indemnity ; 
which  it  was  felt  must   necessarily  be 
preceded  by  at  least  the  appearance  of 
inquiry  in  the  present  state  or  public  opi- 
nion. He  would  be  surprised  at  such  a  pro* 
eeeding,  if  any  thing  on  the  part  of  minis- 
ters codd  excite  his  surprise.  To-day  the 
noble  lord  had  observed  that  the  proposi- 
tion of  a  bill  of  indemnity  was  naturally 
expected  to  follow  the  report  of  the  pro- 
posed committee,  and  yet  when  the  act 
for  suspending  the  Habeas  Corpus  net 
was  brought  forward,  the  noble  lord  de- 
clared that  ministers  would  accept  with 
reluctance  thepainfbl  responsibility  which 
the  enactment  of  that  measure  would  im- 
pose upon  them,  while  during  the  exist- 
ence or  the  suspension  the  noblo  lord  and 
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his  colleagues  were  continaally  talking  of 
the  moderation  and  mildness  with  which 
the  law  was  executed,  defying  eren  the 
possibility^  of  any  charge  a^amst  tliem* 
Vet  new  it  appeared  that  ministers  sought 
the  shield  of  an  act  of  indemnit  j.«-Now, 
that  the  administration  of  the  trust  was  to 
be  considered,  the  House  was  informed 
that  a  bill  of  indemnity  always  followed  a 
suspension  of  the  constitution.  He  hoped 
the  House  would  see  the  necessity  of  an 
amiple  investiffation ;  that  they  would  not 
suTOr  themsdres  to  be  detuded;]  that 
they  would  inquire  when  the  danger,  if 
danger  there  had  been  to  the  state,  had 
ceased  to  exist ;  and  whether  parliament 
o^ght  not  to  have  been  assembled  at  an 
ei^ier  period.  It  was  of  great  importance 
that  an  inquiry  should  be  instituted,  not 
only  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  what 
the  state  of  tne  country  was  in  June  last, 
but  what   it  was    in    September.    The 
House,  he  trusted,  would  recollect,  that 
though,  according  to  the  admission  of  the 
government,  tranquillity  was  restored  in 
September  last,  and  though  acting  upon 
the  confidence  of  that  tranquillity,  tney 
had  restored  persons  to  their  liberty  who 
were  six  months  in  confinement,  stiU  they 
neglected  to  call  parliament  together.    It 
was  not  until  January  that  they  thousht 
proper  to  adopt  that  measure,  and  to  de- 
termine for  themselves  that  they  would 
discontinue  the  exercise  of  those  extra- 
ordinary powers    with    which,    unfortu- 
nately n>r  the  best  interests  of  the  coun* 
try,  thej  had  been  armed.    By  such  con- 
duct ministers    had  incurred  the  most 
serious  responsibility.    He  would  ask  of 
those  who  had  been  prevailed  upon  to 
repose  confidence  in  their  discretion,  whe- 
ther they  had  not  done  so  in  the  expecta- 
tion that  theyl  would  summon  an  early 
m.eetin^  of  parliament,  with  a  view  to  be 
determmed  by  the  sense  of  parliament, 
whether  it  was  necessary  to  continue  the 
exercise  of  such  powers  or  not?     This 
surely  was  a  subject  which  called  for  the 
strictest  investigation.    It  was  necessary 
that  they  should  knowjwhat  the  state  of 
the  country  was  when  the  Habeas  Corpus 
act  was  suspended ;  that  they  should  as- 
certain whether  tliey  had  been  duped  by 
fiilse  statements,  to  lend  their  sanction  to 
such  a  measure  without  the  existence  of 
an  adequate  necessity.    It  had  been  ad- 
mitted, and  the  admission  furnished  fresh 
argument  in  favour  of  inquiry,  that  the 
ver^  same  persons  who  represented  to  the 
unfortunate  deluded  individualsy  that  there 


were  fifty  and  seventy  thousand  men  in 
dlAarent  places  ready  to  rise,  that  those 
very  jpersons  were  examined  before  the 
comoutteei  in  order  to  prove  the  exist- 
ence of  that  plot  which  they  were  instru- 
mental  in  producing   and   encouraging. 
This  fiict  had  been  acknowledged  by  the 
committee   themselves*    It  was  also  of 
the  highest  importance,  that  the  House 
should  recollect  the  serious  responsibility 
they  had  incurred,  and  for  which  they 
were  accountable  to  their  constituents. 
They  should  not  deceive  themselves  with 
the  notion,  that  the  mere  appointment  of 
another  committee  by  ballot,  wouki  satisfy 
the  minds  of  the   people^— It  was  im- 
possible not  to  know,  that  the  sole  object 
which  dictated  the  appointment  of  such  a 
committee,  was  to  fomish   ground  for 
passing  a  bill  of  indemnity  for  the  prolec* 
tion  of  his  majesty's  ministers,  and  thai 
the  bill  of  indemnity  so  procured  must 
arise  out  of  the  report  of  a  committee  ap- 
pointed  by   ministers   themselves.     On 
looking  to  the  practice  of  the  House  in 
other  mstances,  they  woald  see  the  absor* 
dity  of  the  courae  whicb  they  were  re- 
quired to  adopt  in  the  present    How,  for 
instance,  would  they  ad,  if  one  of  their 
members^  unconnected  with  the  govern- 
ment, was  charged  with  any  misooodncl 
oogniiable  by  the  House?    Would  they 
not.  after  bearing  his  deftnee,  require 
that  he  should  withdraw,  and  then  proceed 
to  the  decision  as  their  judraents  and 
consciences  directed?    But  here  it  waa 
otherwise,  the  ministers  demanded  per- 
mission to  decide  for  themselves  by  ap- 
pointing the  committee  to  which  their 
case  was  to  be  submitted.    A  committee 
by  ballot  could  be  considered  in  no  other 
light.    It  might  be  said  that  the  majority 
of  the  House  would  afterwards  determine, 
but  was  it  not  the  fact,  that  the  small  mi- 
nority thus  appointed  would  lead  the  ma- 
jority of  the  House  by  pronouncios  an 
opinion,  after  the  inspection  of  the  ifocu- 
ments  which  the  House  had  no  means  of 
investieating  for  itself?    The  hon.  and 
learned  genUeroan  on  the  other  side  (the 
solicitor-general)  had  stated,  that  the  pro- 
ceedings at  Derby  justified  the  govern- 
ment in  the  measures  they  had  taken,  but 
nothing  appeared  at  those  trials  descrip- 
tive of  the  origin  of  the  conspiracy,  and 
the  counsel  for  the  crown,  although  chal«« 
leoffed  by  the  prisoners  counsel  to  do  so^ 
studiously  avoided  to  say  one  word  abouS 
the  origin  of  the  conspiracy,  or  in  disproof 
of  the  allegation  of  its  havmg  been  caused 
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the  agents  of  goyernment.  The  gene- 
impression  was,  that  if  ministers  had 
e  into  that  part  of  the  case,  it  would 
found  to  have  originated  with  the  per« 
3  employed  by  them  in  the  cUilerent 
ricts.  He  did  not  mean  to  say  that  it 
positively  the  case,  but  such  was  the 
•ression  on  the  public  mind.  His  hon. 
learned  friend  appeared  to  him,  in  the 
duct  of  those  trials,  to  have  done  his 
y  better  towards  his  majesty *s  ministers 
I  he  had  towards  the  public.  If  mi- 
ers  were  of  opinion  that  the  suspicions 
which  he  alluded  could  have  been 
ired  up,  the  opportunity  for  so  doing 
;  presented  to  them  by  the  trials  at 
rby.  That  was  the  place  and  that  the 
e  for  entering  into  the  who^e  of  the 
s,  for  explaining  the  extent  and  nature 
the  conspiracy,  and  justifying  to  the 
ntry  the  suspension  of  the  Habeas 
pus  act  by  proving  the  magnitude  of 
danger  with  which  the  country  was 
>atened.  By  neglecting  to  do  so  the 
die  had  taken  up  a  contrary  opinion, 
I  it  was  in  vain  to  expect  that  the  ap- 
ntment  of  a  committee  by  ballot  would 
r  their  present  sentiments  on  the  sub* 
.  What  did  his  hon.  and  learned  friend 
m  by  saying  that  the  proceedings  at 
'by  justified  the  conduct  of  his  ma- 
y's ministers?  If  they  to<dc  the  words 
be  gentleman  on  the  other  side  of  the 
use,  the  conduct  of  ministers  must 
e  been  justified  by  any  course  of 
nts  which  it  was  possible  for  the  inge- 
ty  of  man  to  contemplate.  If  tran- 
ility  was  restored,  it  was  owing  to  the 
tension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  act.  If 
urbance  increased,  the  suspension  of 
Habeas  Corpus  act  was  necessary  to 
it  down ;  and  if  the  disturbance  was 
f  partial,  it  would  have  been  much 
se,  but  for  the  suspension  of  that  act, 
ise  operation  seemed  to  be  inconsistent 
1  any  supposed  or  possible  condition 
}ur  internal  affairs.  But  after  all,  the 
citor-general  had  not  proved  that 
suspension  was  necesSliry;  it  was 
ossible  that  he  could  have  proved  it. 
i  conspiracy  was  checked  and  ex  tin- 
(hed  by  the  ordinary  tribuiials ;  and  if 
argument  were  wanting  to  show  that 
laws  were  sufficient,  even  under  all^ 
aggravation  infused  by  the  govern^ 
It  missionaries  into  the  minds  of  the 
pie,  the  fate  of  that  conspiracy  would 
rd  it.  It  was  too  plain,  indeed,  that 
guilt  had  been  suggested  and  en- 
caged, by  men  who.  wiUi  the  zeal  of 
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religious  roissonarict,  but  with  a  very 
different  design,  went  about  propagating 
evil,  insinuating  themselves  into  the  con- 
fidence of  the  poor  and  the  distressed,  vi- 
siting them  at  their  looms  and  forges,  and 
with  hypocritical  sympathy  inflaming  dis- 
content to  desperation.  Ministers  were 
seldom  slow  to  convert  disaffection  to 
themselves  into  disaffection  to  the  consti- 
tution, or  to  reward  as  for  good  services 
those  who  laboured  to  convert  the  one 
into  the  other  for  the  purpose  of  after- 
wards betraying  their  victims.  The  trans- 
actions of  last  session  were  of  such  im- 
portance as  called,  loudly  for  inquiry. 
He  could  not  believe  that  the  House 
would  discharge  its  duty,  or  satisfy  the 
expectations  of  the  country,  if  it  did  not, 
by  a  minute  inquiry  and  the  fullest  disclo- 
sure of  all  these  transactions,  make  some 
atonement  for  the  dangerous  precedent 
which  they  had  been  induced  the  last  ses- 
sion to  establish.  They  were  bound  to  do 
away,  as  far  as  they  were  capable  of  doing 
away,  the  mischief  of  such  a  precedent,— 
a  precedent  which  was  not  only  fraught 
with  mischief,  as  it  was  employed  to  tear 
away  individuals  from  their  families,  to 
plunge  them  in  solitary  confinement,  to 
load  them  with  irons  and  expose  them  to 
all  the  rigours  of  arbitrary  imprisonment; 
but  as  it  must  operate  upon  the  constitu- 
tion itself  in  the  present  and  in  future 
times.  Even  the  mass  of  individual  suf- 
fering that  was  experienced  under  this 
act,  was  far  outweighed  by  the  incalcu- 
lable disadvantages  entailed  upon  the  ge- 
neral system  of  our  government.  They 
were  bound  to  see  how  far  they  could  do 
away  a  part  of  the  poison,  which,  if  not 
mitigated  in  its  effects,  was  fraught  with 
the  most  alarming  evils  to  posterity.— 
They  should  recollect,  that  it  was  a  mea- 
sure without  example,  and  that  it  wa&  the 
nature  of  every  new  precedent  to  go  be- 
yond the  former.  What  would  have  been 
the  case  if  ministers  had  a  precedent  in 
the  case  he  was  considering— if  they  could 
have  stated  that  in  former  cases  of  insur- 
rection the  same  measure  was  resorted  to, 
would  they  not  have  required  it  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course  ?  And  were  they  not  to  ap- 
prehend the  same  consequence  in  future 
times  which  former  precedents  must  have 
entailed  upon  the  present  ?  They  might 
look  forward  to  some  future  minister, 
anxious  to  increase  the  power  of  the 
Crown  long  after  the  grave  had  closed 
upon  the  present  generation — they  might 
suppose  some  future  sovereign  of  the 
(N) 
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house  of  Brunswick,   but  feeling  in  his 
breast  the  principles  of  a  Stuart  willing  to 
avail  himself  of  sudi  a  minister,  preferring 
rather  to  imitate  the  despots  of  Europe, 
than  to  reign  in  the  hearts  of  a  free  peo- 
pie.   What  a  precedent  had  they  furnished 
to.  facilitate  such  designs,  by  suspending 
the  Habeas  Corpus  act  at  a  period  when 
there  was  no  war,  no  pretender  to  the 
throne:  in  short,  no  other  pretence  for 
its   adoption  than   those  expressions  of 
discontent  which  always  broke  forth  in  a 
free  country  when  governed  by  a  weak 
administration,  with  whom  the  reelings  of 
the  people  did  not  sympathize.    It  had 
been  truly  said  by  an  hoc.  baronet  on  a 
former  occasion,  that  the  Habeas  Corpus 
act  might  as  well  have  no  existence,  as  be 
liable  to  such  interruptions.    For  when 
was  the  act  of  use  ?    Was  it  not  in  times 
when  his  majesty's  government  was  com- 
plained of,  in  times  of  disaffection  to  mi- 
nisters, which  they  were  always  willing  to 
represent  as  disaftection  to  their  master  ? 
Yet  in  such  tiroes,  that  act,  which  gave 
them,  he  might  say,  a  privilege  above  all 
other  nations,  might  in  future  be  taken 
away  by  the  precedent  established  in  the 
reign  of  George  Srd,  or  rather  in  the  re- 
gency of  the  IVince  by  whom  he  was  re* 
presented.    It  would  nave  the  effect  of 
making  Englishmen  hereafter  a  different 
class  of  men  from  what  they  had  hitherto 
been,  unless  they  who  had  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  such  a  chang^,   could  adopt 
some  measure  by  which  it  might  happily 
be  prevented.    This  was  to  be  accom'- 
plisned  by  other  means  than  the  partial 
and  delusive  inquiry  which  was  now  pro- 
posed.   The  onjy  excuse  upon  which  the 
appointment    of  committees    by   baUot 
could  be  defended  was,  the  existence  of 
such  danger  as  rendered  secrecy  impera- 
tive.   Could  such  a  ground  be  nowad- 
▼anced,  or  was  there,  in  fiict,  any  other 
reason  for  resorting  to  it,  than  the  neces- 
sity which  was  felt  of  obtaining  a  bill  of 
indemnity  ? 

Mr.  pkUiju  observed,  that  one  of  the 
charees  against  the  disaffected  was,  that 
they  laboured  to  bring  the  House  of  Com- 
mons into  contempt ;  but  nothing  could 
so  efiectually  reduce  them  in  the  public 
•pinion  as  thie  partial  election  of  a  tribu- 
nal which  was  constituted  for  such  a  pnr- 
pose  as  tliat  under  consideration.  With 
regard  to  the  assertion,  that  the  suspen- 
sion act  had  secured  the  tranquillity  or  the 
counUy,  he  was  persuaded  that  that  tran- 
quillity had  never  been^Usturbedi  except 


at  the  instigation  of  inforroere,  whose  dis- 
missal  from  their  employment  would  of 
itself  have  immediately  restored  it.    It 
was  understood,  that  the  conspiracy  had 
first  been  entered  into  in  the  county  of 
Lancaster.    He  had  no  doubt  that  the 
plots    and   conspiracies   in    Lancashire 
might   be    traced   to    spies   and   infor- 
mers.   So  far  as  his  own  inquiries  ex« 
tended,  hefoond  reason  to  rely  firmly  on 
that  opinion.    I'he  county,  he  allowed, 
had  been  disturbed,  but  it  had  been  dis- 
turbed chiefly  by  the  measures  taken  bj 
government,   and  the   agents  they  en* 
ployed  for  the  purpose  of  tranquillixing 
It.    He  thought  his  majesty's  ministers 
might  have  learned  a  lesson  on  the  late 
occasion,  from  what  happened  in  I8I29 
when  dreadful  confusion  ensued  from  the 
employment  of  the  same  means  that  were 
last  year  resorted  to.    It  now  appeared 
that  the  plots  which   then  alanned  the 
country  were  principally  to  be  traced  to 
the  agency  of  the  persons  sent  to  detect 
them.    The  letters  of  Dr.  Taylor,  who 
was  then  residing   at  Bolton,  and  who 
now  lived  at  Liverpool,  proved  satisfac- 
torily, that  the  plots  in  question  were  to 
be  attributed  to  spies.    He  allowed  that 
great  weight  was  due  to  the  opinions  of 
the  magistracy   of  the  country,  and  to 
tlie  information  they  communicated ;  but 
he  did  not  think  that,  in  all  cases,  theif 
opinion  or  their  information  was  tmpli- 
atly  to  be  relied  upon*    The  magtstratas 
themselves  were  liable  to  considerable  de* 
Insion  from  t^e  principles  by  which  they 
were  actuated,  and  die  rumours  to  which 
they  listened;  and    therefore,   honestly 
intending  to  perform    their  duty*  could 
not  always  be  depended  upon  in  their  re* 
ports  of  the  state  of  their  districts.    If^ 
for  instance,  a  magistrate  professing  him* 
self  a  member  of  an  Orange  Society,  ie« 
sided  in  districts  abounding  with  Horoan 
Catholics,  his  impressions  m  the  conduct 
of  the  people  in  his  neighbourhood  ought 
to  be  received  with  some  degree  of  sos* 
picion,and  fats  representations  interpreted 
with  latitude.*  The  Lancashire  plots  in 
1812  excited  the  greatest  alarm ;  but  to 
show  that  they  were  alarming,  principally 
from  the  misrepresentations  wnich  were 
^ven  of  them,  and  the  means  taken  to 
suppress  them,  it  was  only  necessary  to 
reier  to  the  opinions  of  those  who  had 
made  the  most  inouiry  conoeniing  them« 
who  ail  concurred  in  considering  them  aa 
grossly  exaggerated.    Great  incredulity 
now  prevailed  with  regard  to  their  exiat* 
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!  in  tfie  part  of  the  country  whose 
suillity  they  were  said  to  have  endan- 

d.  lie  had  no  doubt  that  the  late 
;  would  turn   out  equally   to   have 

fabricated  by  the  agents  employed 
etect  and  expose  them.    If  conspira- 

who  were  bpoken  of  in  the  report 
le  committee  as  having  entertained 
leiign  of  overpowering  the  civil  au* 
ties  and  of  burning  Manchester, 
really  guilty  of  having  formed  such 
trocious  project,  and  were  arrested 
roper  evidence   of  their  guilt,  why 

they  not  brought  to  trial  ?  Should 
engaged  in  such  plots  have  been  li- 
ed and  restored  to  society  to  hatch 
ir  atrocities  ?   Should  they  have  been 

back  to  their  places  of  abode, 
ut  any  attempt  to  make  them  expiate 
alleged  crimes  ?  Nay,  by  the  course 
ed  with  regard  to  them,  they  had 
become  more  dangerous  than  ever ; 
if  guilty,  it  was  a  more  imperious 
9n  the  government  to  bring  them  to 

e.  They  now  returned  with  the 
cter,  not  of  conspirators,  but  with 
putation  of  martyrs  in  the  cause  of 
/;  and  their  dangerous  influence  (if 

really  had  ever  been  any  danger) 
icalculably  increased  by  their  impri- 
*nt«  How  were  these  contradictions 
reconciled  ?  From  the  means  em- 
1  by  government  to  preserve  tran- 
y,  and  from  the  wicked  agency  of 
Tsons  they  sent  to  the  agitated  dis- 
he  was  rather  surprised  that,  where 
ch  distress  and  discontent  prevailed^ 
lischief  did  not  ensue,  than  that 
vas  so  much  disturbance.  This,  he 
onvinced,  would  appear,  when  a 
*  inquiry  was  instituted :  not  by  a 
committee  deciding  on  papers  pro- 

and  assorted  by  those  wnom  the 
r  would  affect,  but  by  a  committee 
fierent  description.  As  far  ^s  he 
learn  the  state  of  the  county  of 
he  was  speaking,  the  people  were 

greatest  distress  from  scarcity  of 
ence  and  want  of  employment; 
this  crisis  were  taught  to  associate 
ufterings  *with  the  measures  of  the 
urc,  and  to  expect  relief  from  par- 
ary  reform.  While  between  8  and 
)  people  were  in  this  situation,  and 
:  out  for  any  means  of  relief,  spies 
bnners  were  sent  among  them  to 
-ate  their  discontents,  and  to  en« 
i  them  in  their  delusions.  Had  a 
t  course  been  adopted,  had  means 
iployed  to  enlighten  their  minds 


on  the  causes  of  their  distress,  and  to 
sooth  their  feelings  by  confidence  and 
kind  treatment,  he  was  persuaded  that 
the  late  measures  would  not  have  been 
necessary,  and  the  public  tranquillity 
would  have  been  preserved,  without  the 
suspension  of  the  great  bulwark  of  our 
rights. 

Mr.  Wi^nn  thought,  that  though  the 
question  now  before  the  House,  opened 
a  door  for  the  discussion  of  the  whole 
subject,  regarding  the  state  of  the  country 
since  last  session,  yet  that,  as  no  one  had 
objected  to  re/errmg  the  papers  to  the 
committee,  it  might  be  convenient  to 
postpone  so  general  a  topic  to  another 
opportunity.  However,  as  it  had  been 
asserted  in  the  course  of  the  debate  that 
no  one  could  retain  the  same  opinion  aa 
to  the  conspiracy  since  the  trials  had 
taken  place,  he  felt  himself  called  upon  to 
state  his  opinion  now  of  the  conduct  he 
pursued  in  the  last  session,  as  far  as  the 
grounds  of  it  had  been  affected  by  events 
that  had  since  occurred ;  and  he  was  free 
to  declare,  that  his  conviction  of  the  ne- 
cessity of  the  Suspension  act  remained 
unchanged ;  that  it  had  been  confirmed  by 
every  thing  that  passed  in  the  country, 
and  by  all  the  evidence  that  was  disclosed 
on  the  trials  alluded  to;  that  it  had 
averted  threatened  danger,  and  that  by  it 
the  country  had  been  preserved  from  con- 
fusiDn.  It  had  been  said,  that  if  the  mi- 
nisters had  taken  advantage  of  it,  they 
might  have  prevented  the  disturbances 
that  broke  out  in  Derbyshire.  He  had 
understood  an  hon.  and  learned  friend  to 
say,  that  by  apprehending  the  ringleaders 
of  the  insurrection  in  Derbyshire  at  an 
earlier  period,  under  the  suspension  act, 
the  mischief  would  not  have  followed; 
but  however  that  might  be,  it  was  not  a 
proper  argument  against  a  measure  of 
prevention,  that  the  evil  did  not  occur 
which  it  was  intended  to  prevent.  If  no 
disturbance  had  subsequently  happened, 
the  preservation  of  the  public  tranquillity 
might  be  owing  to  the  very  cause,  the 
operation  of  which  was  attempted  to  be 
proved  unnecessan^,  by  the  existence  of 
that  tranquillity  which  was  its  effect.  It 
had  been  said  on  the  trials  at  Derby,  that 
the  prisoners  expected  co-operation  from 
the  north,  and  from  various  quarters.  He 
believed  that  their  hopes  were  not  without 
foundation.  He  believed,  from  evidence 
gained  on  other  trials,  and  by  other 
means,  that  bands  from  Manchester, 
Yorkshirei  and  other  places,  were  pre* 
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pared  to  break  out  about  the  same  time, 
in  Yorkshire,  an  insurrection  did  take 
place ;  an  armed  mob  fired  upon  the 
king's  troops*  and  the  greatest  distur- 
bances were  threatened.  If  it  be  replied 
to  this,  that  there  was  no  conviction,  he 
would  say,  that  though,  from  the  darkness 
of  the  night,  and  the  difficulty  of  identi- 
fying the  persons  who  had  assembled  to 
commit  the  acts  of  violence,  a  vtrdict 
could  not  be  obtained  against  them,  vet 
the  fact  of  the  insurrection  was  no  less 
true  and  undoubted.  It  had  been  asked 
by  an  hon.  and  learned  friend  of  his,  why 
the  evidence  connecting  the  prisoners  at 
Derby  with  other  associations  had  not 
been  brought  forward  on  the  trial  ?  and 
he  thought  this  question  was  easily  an- 
swered without  affecting  the  truth  of  such 
a  combination.  Enough  was  brought  out, 
enough  was  proved,  to  convict  the  un- 
happy men  in  question;  and  it  would 
have  been  superfluous  to  have  called  more 
evidence.  He  even  saw  the  propriety  of 
not  trying  these  men  for  the  plot,  when 
sufficient  facts  could  be  established  for 
their  conviction  of  the  act  of  treason  it- 
self. Supposing  the  prisoners  had  been 
taken  up  immediately  after  their  meetings 
and  arrangements,  supposing  that  the  only 
witnesses  against  them  had  been  those 
admitted  to  a  knowledge  of  their  secrets 
and  intended  projects,  and  supposing  the 
charge  of  treason  alone  to  have  been 
grounded  on  their  machinations  against 
the  public  tranquillity  without  any  overt 
acts,  there  was  such  an  odium  inl  the 
country  at  the  time  aeainst  accomplices 
who  turned  witnesses,  that  they  would  not 
have  been  believed.  They  would  have 
been  branded  with  the  names  of  spies  and 
ir.formers,  their  evidence  would  have  been 
heard  with  disgust,  and  their  testimony 
entirely  rejected.  When  the  overt  act  and 
intention  could  be  proved,  there  was  no 
necessity  for  going  into  all  their  previous 
counsels.  He  therefore  thought  that  the 
prosecution  behaved  properly  in  not  call- 
ing such  extraneous  evidence,  and  that  no 
suspicion  could  be  thrown  on  the  policy 
of  the  suspension  act  by  withholdmg  it. 
This  measure  was  extremely  useful  in  pre- 
serving the  public  tranquillity,  till  the 
circumstances  of  the  country  were  altered, 
and  till  the  people,  by  the  attainment  of 
H  more  prosperous  state,  were  withdrawn 
from  the  influence  of  tliose  who  exasper- 
A<od  their  discontents  into  disa&ction. 
I'pon  the  whole,  he  saw  no  cause  to  re- 
pant  the  vote  he  had  given.    With 


spect  to  the  appointment  of  a  committee 
by  ballot,  or  otherwise,  he  thought  it  m 
question  of  no  importance,  for  there  was 
no  reason  to  doubt  that  exactly  the  same 
men  would  be  chosen,  whether  they  pro- 
ceeded by  ballot  or  by  motion.  The 
ballot  was  resorted  to  for  the  election  of 
a  committee,  because  it  was  thought  that 
some  members  who  would  not  choose  to 
act  ostensibly  against  the  administration, 
would  yet  vote  against  them  under  thi« 
cover  of  secrecy.  He  did  not  know  if 
this  would  be  the  case,  but  at  least  such 
was  the  ground  of  its  adoption.  He  did 
not,  therefore,  see  how  it  could  be  more 
favourable  to  ministers  to  elect  a  coov* 
mittee  by  ballot,  in  preference  to  one  by 
motion,  for  there  was  no  reason  why  the 
person  who  put  a  particular  name  into  a 
glass  shoula  not  vote  for  it  also.  If 
ministers  had  a  majority  in  both  cases, 
their  committee  would  be  appointed,  and 
their  favourable  chance  would  not  be  in- 
creased by  the  former  mode  of  nomina- 
tion. 

Sir  W*  Burrbughs  did  not  at  first  in- 
tend  to  have  addressed  the  House  on  the 
present  occasion,  but  it  appeared  to  him 
impossible  to  sit  still  while  the  Suspension 
act  was  under  discussion,  and  not  to  at- 
tempt an  answer  to  what  had  fallen  from 
the  hon.  and  learned  member  who  spoke 
last.  That  hon.  member  thought  that 
subsequent  events  had  completely  justi- 
fied the  measure.  H  e  (  sir  W.  Burroughs  ) 
was  of  a  different  opinion,  and  he  would 
state  the  grounds  of  that  opinion.  Look- 
ing at  the  reports  oh  which  the  Suspen- 
sion act  was  grounded,  he  found,  in  the 
first,  that  a  conspiracy  was  alleged  to 
have  been  formed  in  London  to  bum  the 
barracks,  to  storm  the  Tower,  to  seize 
upon  the  Bank,  to  destroy  the  bridges, 
and  in  short,  to  overturn  the  government, 
and  to  subvert  the  order  of  society.  But 
what  were  the  facts  that  appeared  on  the 
trial  of  Watson  and  the  other  prisoners  tried 
in  Westminster-hall?  and  how  did  the 
evidence  given  on  that  occasion  support 
the  representations  of  the  secret  committee^ 
The  conspiracy  was  found  to  have  been 
formed  by  two  surseons  without  employ- 
ment, a  man  of  broken  fortune,  two  cob- 
blers, and  the  bully  of  a  brothel.  It  did 
not  appear  that  any  person  of  respectabi- 
lity or  influence  favoured  their  projects, 
or  partook  of  their  cooosels,  or  that  they 
haa  any  connexion  with  other  conspira- 
tors or  agitators  in  the  country.  Then 
there  folbwed  a  second  report,  which 
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itted  all  raentioii  of  the  conspiracy  of 
metropolis.  The  hand-bills,  exciting 
the  murder  of  the  Prince  Regent  and 
the  noble  lord  opposite,  of  which 
00  copies  were  said  to  have  been  pre- 
ed,  were  no  where  to  be  found.  The 
t  of  the  conspiracy  was,  therefore, 
nsferred  to  the  north,  and  the  dis- 
bances  which  afterwards  gave  occasion 
the  trials  at  Derby  were  brought  for- 
rd.  But  it  appeared  that  this  &rmida« 
insurrection  was  dispersed  by  the  or- 
ary  efforts  of  the  magistrates ;  that  the 
pleaders  were  arrested,  imprisoned,  and 
lught  to  trial.  The  rising  took  place 
June,  the  trials  took  place  at  Derby  in 
tober,  and  nothing  happened  in  the 
;rval  to  excite  any  alarm,  or  to  call 
the  exercise  of  extraordinary  powers, 
was  said  by  the  hon.  and  learned  gen- 
nan,  that  the  evidence  of  previous 
is  and  meetings  was  not  necessary  on 
se  trials,  but  he  begged  leave  to  differ 
m  him.  The  judges,  in  addressing  the 
ies  on  that  occasion,  laid  down  the  law, 
i  very  properly,  in  his  opinion,  that  a 
ng  for  a  general  and  public  object 
istituted  the  crime  for  which  the  pri- 
lers  were  indicted ;  and  that  the  only 
istions  on  which*  they  were  called  to 
»de,  related  to  the  overt  act  of  the  in- 
rection,  and  the  general  purpose.  Now, 
have  established  by  eviaence  the  con- 
cion  of  the  prisoners-  with  other  con- 
rators  in  different  parts  of  the  country, 
^uent  meetings  and  common  objects, 
jld  have  at  once  decided  the  nature  of 
ir  design,  which  was  the  only  thing  on 
ich  there  could  remain  a  doubt,  and 
non-existence  of  which  was  the  only 
:umstance  on  which  their  counsel  rest- 
their  defence.  If  it  had  been  shown 
t  they  were  acting  in  concert  with 
sons  at  Manchester,  at  London,  at 
ttingham,  or  in  Yorkshire,  for  over- 
ning  the  government,  the  fact  of  their 
ing  committed  high  treason  could  not 
'e  been  doubted  for  an  instant.  Why, 
n,  was  not  such  evidence  brought  for- 
rd  ?  It  was  not*  difficult  to  discover 
reason.  Had  the  prosecution  gone 
3  testimony  for  this  purpose,  it  would 
e  appeared,  that  the  insurrection  had 
in  arranged  and  encouraged  by  the 
;nt8  of  government.  One  of  the  un- 
)py  men  convicted  on  this  occasion , 
irly  at  his  dying  moment,  when  he 
;ht  have  been  supposed  to  be  inclined 
sneak  the  truth,  and  when  he  was  as- 
ea  that  ft  falsehood  could  have  no  iu- 


fluence  on  his  ftfte,  imputed  to  the  insti- 
gation of  Oliver  the  crime  for  which  he 
was  about  to  suffer.  But,  said  the  solici- 
tor-general on  a  former  night,  why  did 
not  the  learned  counsel  for  the  defence 
of  the  prisoners  bring  forward  and  exa 
mine  this  person,  if  his  evidence  was 
so  important?  The  reason  of  this  is 
obvious.  He  could  not  have  been  exa- 
mined as  to  their  consenting  to  commit 
treason,  without  proving  the  treason  for 
which  they  were  arraigned.  He  must 
have  been  the  most  dangerous  witness 
they  could  have  called  ;  and  if  they  had 
produced  him,  they  must  have  produced 
the  means  of  their  own  conviction.  The 
admission  that  they  had  consulted  with 
him  to  overturn  the  government,  ifould 
have  amounted  to  a  confession  of  their 
crime,  and  deprived  them  of  all  the  means 
of  defence.  In  the  second  report  of  the 
committee  of  secrecy;  they  shifted  the 
scene  from  London  to  Manchester,  where 
the  conspirators  were  to  burn  the  town, . 
and  massacre  the  inhabitants.  If  such 
were  the  designs  of  the  men  apprehended 
under  the  Suspension  act,  how  could  mi« 
nisters  account  to  their  country  for  hav- 
ing liberated  them  without  a  trial  ?  On 
what  plea  could  they  be  discharged,  at 
first  with  the  idle  farce  of  taking  their  re- 
cognizances, and  afterwards  from  their  re- 
cognizances ?  If  this  was  not  a  confession 
that  the  ministers  had  nothing  to  produce 
against  the  alleged  traitors  at  Manchester, 
and  that  the  evidence  on  which  the  re« 
port  of  the  committee  in  which  they  were 
arraigned  was  unfounded,  they  incurred 
a  heavy  responsibility  for  sending  back 
such  dangerous  characters  into  society. 
Their  conduct  was  inexplicable  on  the 
supposition  that  the  report  was  true,  and 
the  Suspension  act  could  not  be  jusjtified 
on  the  ground  that  it  was  not.  No  events 
happened  since  to  justify  such  a  measure. 
If  he  might  advert  to  one  melancholy 
event  which  had  united  the  nation  in  one 
common  expression  of  sorrow,  he  might 
draw  from  it  an  irresitttible  inference,  that 
the  minds  of  the  people  were  sound,  and 
that  their  attachment  to  the  House  of 
Brunswick  remained  unshaken.  Never 
in  any  country  was  there  more  sincere  or« 
more  general  sympathy,  and  never  did 
any  nation  more  unequivocally  testify 
their  affection  for  the  family  of  their  so- 
vereign. With  respect  to  the  immediate 
question  before  the  House,  he  could  not 
agree  that  the  election  of  a  committee  by 
ballot  was  so  favourable  to  free  inquiry  as 
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one  by   notion.    Suppdie  a  committee 
were  to  be  elected  by  motion,  the  noble 
lord  and  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  as  it 
was  to   decide  on  their  own  conduct, 
might  feel  a  little  delicacy  in  nominating 
themselves :  whereas  a  ballot  totally  de- 
stroys this  feeling ;  and  though  the  list 
was  made  by  themselves,  they  might  still 
be  on  it  without  offending  any  sense  of 
propriety.    That  the  proposed  committee 
was  intended  to  bring  ia  a  posthumous 
.justification  of  the  Suspension  act,  there 
could  be  no  doubt.    Could  any  other  ob- 
ject be  conceived  in  the  inquiry  but  an 
mdemnity  bill  ?    The  suspension  act  was 
abrogated;   it   would  not  be  their  in- 
tention to   renew  it.    Did   they  mean 
to    recommend  the  continuance  of  the 
seditious  meeting  bill  i   Was  this  to  hang 
over    Ihe   head    of   the  people    during 
the  ensuing  general  election  I    An  indem* 
nity  bill  would  certainly  be  the  first  mea- 
sure.   If  then  indemnity  was  the    ob- 
ject, he  begged  to  say,  that  the  Suspen- 
sion act  gave  to  the  servants  of  the  crown 
no  new  powers  for  the  apprehension  of 
the  subject.   It  merely  gave  the  power  of 
postponing  his  release*    But  the  noble 
lord  bad  allowed  that  some  violation  of 
the  law  might  have  taken  place.    To  what 
did  that  admission  amount  ?    It  amounted 
to  this,  that  ministers^  by  their  own  ac- 
knowledgement even,  exceeded  the  ex- 
tended limits  of  the  very  extraordinanr 
powers  which  they  themselves  felt  suffi- 
cient for  the  public  danger  at  the  time— a 
danger,  it  would  be  recollected,  that  was 
now  proved  to  be  idle  to  most,  and  doubt- 
ful to  all.    But  the  House  would  not  for- 
get that  it  had  an  obligation  to  discharge 
to  the  sufferers  under  these  extraordinary 
powers«    Had  the  imprisoned  no  claims  ? 
In  what  way  had  they  to  satisfy  their  own 
feelings,  to   reinstate  themselves  in  the 
good  opinion  of  their  connexions   and 
country,  to  redeem  themselves  with  so- 
ciety, but  by  bringing  their  whole  conduct 
into  public  discussion,  by  an  action  at  law 
against  the  persons  under  whose  warrant 
they  were  apprehended?    If  there  has 
been  an  abuse  of  power,  werethe  suiierers 
to  be  deprived  of  a  remedy  on  a  report  of 
a  committee,  recommended  by  the  very 
persons  accused,  and  to  be  Uucen  on  the 
ex'parte  statements  which  those  very  ac- 
cused might  thmk  proper  to  adduce  i    If 
that  be  the  course  to  be  pursued,  he  must 
pronounce  it  one  of  the  most  violent  expe- 
dients ever  submitted  to  an  impartial  and 
cuiightened  assembly.    At  all  events,  he 


trusted  that  the  House  would  challenge 
the  name  of  every  minister  that  might  ap- 
pear on  the  returnedjist. 

Sir  John  Sebright  said,  that  after  read- 
ing the  reports  of  the  secret  committees 
of  the  last  session,  he  at  that  time  felt 
that  the  state  ci  the  country,  as  described 
in  those  reports,  required,  in  his  judg* 
ment,  the  passing  of  the  suspension  act.. 
Under  that  impression  he  had  given  the 
measure  his  support,  being  ever  deter* 
mined  to  strengthen  the  activity  of  tlie 
executive  government,   for  the  purpose 
of  putting  down  all  conspiracies  against 
the  peace  and  tranauillity  of  the  state. 
But  he  had  that  nignt  a  duty  to  himself^ 
to  his  constituents,  and  his  country,  to 
discharge,  in  declaring  that  he  was  grossly 
mistaken  in  the  view  he  had  taken  of  the 
public  danger  at  the  period,  and  in  the 
necessity  &f  arming  ministers  with  these 
extraordinary  powers.    The  gentlemen  on 
that  side  were  much  mistaken  if  they  be- 
lieved  that  he  rose  for  the  purpose  of 
abusing  the  ministers  of  the  Crown.    Mo ! 
He  bdieved  that  they  had  no  intention 
to  deceive  the  countnr,  but  his  conviction 
was  that  they  were  themselves  deceived. 
Every  occurrence  that  had  subsequently 
transpired  had  convinced  him  that  there 
existed  no  one  circumstance  to  justify 
the  suspension,  even  for  a  moment,  <» 
that  great  bulwark  of  British  liberty,  the 
Habeas  Corpus  act.     Evil  designing  men 
might  have  been  active  in  taking  wlvan- 
tage  of  the  public  distress,  but  the  ordi- 
nary laws  were  fully  sufficient  to  coun- 
teract and  defeat  their  efforts*     In  de- 
claring that  opinion  he  took  no  credit  for 
himself:  it  was  an  imperative  duty  to  the 
country,  to  assert  that,  in  his  opinion,  the 
coercive  measure  was  not  justified  by  ne- 
cessity.      • 

Mr.  Ellison  contended,  that  no  one 
could  believe  otherwise  than  that  Bran- 
dreth  had  had  a  gross  falsehood  imposed 
on  him  respecting  Oliver,  at  the  time  of  his 
examination.  That  we  had  been  in  danger 
he  had  no  doubt;  but  thank  God,  we  had 
subdued  it.  He  could  state,  from  his  own 
experience  as  a  magistrate,  that  there 
had  been  emissaries  going  about  the 
country,  to  excite  the  people  to  outraces. 
But  he  thought  that  if  parliament  bad 
not  acted  as  they  had  done,  they  woukl 
have  been  guilty  of  a  dereliction  of  their 
duty,  and  if  ministers  could  not  make  out 
a  good  case  of  justification  as  to  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  discretionary  powers  in- 
trusted to  theTOi  he  would  pledge  him- 
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if  to  vote  against  them.  He  protested 
lainst  that  sort  of  blasphemous  and  se- 
tious  trash  with  which  we  were  inun« 
kted,  aad  the  object  of  which  was  to  de- 
oralize  the  country. 
Mr.  Savile  considered  the  country  as 
luch  improved  since  last  year,  in  its  com- 
lercial/  agricultural,  and  manufacturing 
iterestSt,  but  he  could  not  altogether  give 
tie  ministers  credit  for  its  amelioration. 
7he  hints,  the  strong  hints,  which  they 
I  ad  received  from  parliament,  induced 
hem  to  take  the  measures  of  economy 
ind  retrenchment  which  had  been  so 
iucceaaftil.  It  was  the  great  boast  of  the 
country,  and  the  best  answer  to  bold  re- 
formers, that  such  recommendations  were 
sure  to  have  an  operative  influence  on  the 
executive  government.  So  long  as  mi- 
nisters attended  to  the  voice  of  parlia- 
ment, he  would  always  give  them  his 
support.  He  wished  to  be  considered  as 
an  independent  man,  and  when  he  gave 
his  support  to  ministers,  he  gave  it  on  ge* 
neral  grounds.      He  had  never  desired  a 

f>lace  from  ministers.    He  came  into  par- 
iament  perfectly  unbiassed,  and  he  should 
always  consider  an  independent  voice  in 
such  an  assembly  as  a  greater  glory  than 
any  situation   that    could  be  conferred 
upon  him.    He  had  no  wish  to  stand  well 
with  ministers.    He  wished  to  stand  well 
tvith  the  respectable  part  of  mankind  in  ge- 
neral, for  he  was  not  indifferent  to  the  vox 
populu    He  thought  every  man  should  be 
considered  as  independent,  however  he 
might  chanffe  his  opinion,  who  did  not  go 
from  one  side  of  the  House  to  the  other 
for  his  own  benefit.    He  had  now  had  a 
seat  in  that  assembly  for  11  years,  and  he 
could  safely  say,  that  he  had  never  got 
any  thine  for  his  vote.    He  had  been  b» 
cused  of  inconsistency,  for  having  voted 
against  the  ministers  in  the  last  session  ; 
and  he  had  been  told  that  his  opposition 
was  imputed  to  a  refusal  on  the  part  of 
ministers  of  a  situation  for  a  diplomatic 
friend  of  his.    He  disclaimed  such  a  mo- 
tive.  He  had  got  a  seat  in  that  assembly 
OD  independent  principles:    he  had  re- 
ceived an  independent  fortune  from  his 
father,  and  he  would  never  disgrace  either 
by  sacrificing  his  independence. 

Mr.  Forbes  said,  he  did  not  think  that 
the  measures  which  bis  majesty's  ministers 
bad  adopted  had  been  by  any  means  uncalled 
kv  or  unnecessary,  though  he  considered 
that  some  different  use  miaht  have  been 
made  of  them.  If  they  had  been  em- 
ployed in  stopping  the  proceedings  of 


many  of  those  persons  who  had  been  in 
the  habit  of  attending  public  meetings, 
and  of  making  inflammatory  speeches  to 
the  public,  it  might  have  been  better. 
He  would  rather  have  seen  some  of  those 
men  apprehended,  than  some  who  had 
been  only  excited  to  do  what  they  did, 
by  their  speeches.  Had  such  been  the 
case,  he  was  convinced  it  would  have  met 
with  the  approbation  of  a  very  large  por- 
tion of  the  population. 

The  question  was  then  put  and  agreed 
to,  as  were  the  questions  that  the  com- 
mittee should  be  a  committee  of  secrecy, 
and  should  consist  of  21  members.  On 
the  question,  '*  That  the  committee  be 
chosen  by  wav  of  balloting,*' 

Mr.  Brougham  said,  that,  passing  over 
the  merits  of  the  discussion  as  to  the  ap« 
pointment  of  the  committee  at  all,  and 
referring  merely  to  the  question  of  form, 
he  wished  to  ask  the  noble  lord,  how  it 
was  possible  by  the  usual  mode  of  ballot, 
to  get  out  of  the  difficulty  that  must  arise, 
should  the  noble  lord,  as  secretary  of 
state,  be  returned  on  the  list  given  by  the 
scrutineers  after  the  ballot  ?  Looking,  he 
would  sa^,  to  the  substantial  object  of 
impartiality  with  a  view  to  ultimate  in- 
demnity, the  noble  lord  himself  roust 
admit,  that  he  ought  not  to  be  on  that 
list.  As  it  would  be  for  the  committee, 
probably,  to  report  whether  certain  indi* 
viduals  should  be  debarred  from  bringing 
their  actions  at  law  against  persons  re* 
turned  on  that  list,  some  of  whom  had 
been  already  perhaps  made  a  party  on  the 
record,  he  was  anxious  to  koow,  before 
the  question  of  ballot  was  put,  whether 
in  case  of  that  question  beipe  carried, 
any  subsequent  mode  presented  itself  of 
arguing  the  question  as  to  the  individual 
propriety  ?  According  to  the  mode  adopt 
ed  last  session,  he  believed  there  existed 
no  mode,  after  the  return -of  the  scruti- 
neers, of  taking  the  sense  of  the  House 
on  a  separate  name. 

Mr.  Canning  said,  that  the  noble  lord's 
name  would  not  appear  on  the  returned 
list,  unless  it  was  the  sense  of  the  majo- 
rity of  the  House  that  it  ought  to  be 
there.  What,  then,  was  there  extraor- 
dinary In  the  case,  but  that  the  minority 
could  not  turn  round  on  the  decision  of 
the  majority  of  the  House.  It  was  the 
usual  custom  of  parliament  to  elect  such 
committees  by  ballot ;  and  if  ^cr®,  v&s 
any  one  moae  by  which  the  Individoal 
dissent  of  members  on  an  individual  name 
could  be  more  distinctly  obtained)  it  waa 
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by  the  mdde  now  proposed.  Within  his 
recollection,  it  was  the  caitom  to  circu- 
late two  lists  in  the  House,  one  called  the 
Treasury,  and  the  other  the  opposition 
list;  and  the  result  always  proved  the 
wonderful  correspondence  between  the 
actual  return  and  the  individual  assent  of 
the  House.  He  did  not  see  any  grounds 
for  a  departure  in  the  present  instance 
from  the  ordinary  usage  of  the  House, 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  affording  the 
opportunity  of  an  individual  discussion. 

Mr.  Brougham^  in  explanation,  said,  he 
did  not  name  the  noble  lord  invidiously ; 
he  merely  mentioned  him  as  the  only  se* 
cretarr  of  state  in  that  House.  Were 
lord  Sidmouth  a  member  of  that  House, 
he  would  more  directly  have  adverted  to 
him ;  or  had  his  right  hon.  relative,  con- 
nected with  the  home  department,  been 
present,  he  should  have  instanced  him  in- 
stead of  the  noble  lord:  but  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  must  see  that,  he  had  not 
at  all  met  the  objection ;  for,  though  the 
noble  lord  should  be  returned  on  the  list, 
such  return  could  only  give  him  a  relative 
majority. 

Mr.  Tiemey  wished  to  know  whether 
any  answer  would  be  given  to  his  learned 
friend's  question,  for  none  had  yet  been 
given;  namely,  whether,  after  the  scru- 
tineers made  their  return  from  the  glasses, 
there  was  any  mode  of  submitting  a  mo- 
tion on  individual  names  to  the  sense  of 
the  House  ? 

The  question  was  loudly  called  for,  and 
the  House  divided  :*  Ayes,  102;  Noes,  29. 

lAit  of  the  Minority 

Babington,  T.  Macdonald,  Jas. 

Burroughs,  sirW.  Methuen,  P. 

Brougham,  H.  Nugent,  lord. 

Burdett,  sir  F.  Ossulston,  lord. 

Barnett,  James  Ord,  W. 

Brand,  hon.  T.  Pi^ott.  sir  A. 

Browne,  Dom.  Philips,  George 

Calcraft,  J.  Roroiily,  sir  S. 

Campbell,  hon.  J.  Scudamore,  R.  P. 

Douglas,  hon.  F.  Simmons,  T.  P. 

Folkestone,  vis.  Sebright,  sir  J. 

Fellowes,  hon.  N.  Tiemey,  right  hon.  G. 

Fazakerly,  J.  N.  Waldegrave,  hon.  W. 

Fergusson,  sir  R.  C.  Wood,  alderman. 
Harcourt^  John  Tellkss 

Heron,  sir  R.  Abercromby,  J. 

Latouche,  col.  Gordon,  R. 


HOUSE  OF   COMMONS.      ^ 

Friday^  February  6. 
PsTiTroifs   OP   John    jCnigut  and 
Samuel  Ha YNEs  COMPLAINING  or  the 

OPSaATION  OF  TUX  SUSPENSION  Of  THE 


Habeas  Corpus  Suspension  Act.3 
Lord  Folkestone  presented  a  Petition 
from  John  Knight  of  Manchester,  setting 
forth; 

<<  That  although  the  petitioner  is  uncon- 
scious of  an  J  crime  or  breach  of  lav,  by  him 
committed,  vet  in  the  night  between  the  Sth 
and  9th  of  March  1817»  his  house  was  forci« 
bly  entered,  his  family,  which  consists  of  a 
lame  wife,  five  children,  and  a  dependent 
niece,  disturbed  and  terrified  by  a  posse 
of  police  ofiicers,  who  searched  bis  house, 
and  carried  off  such  books  and  papers  as 
they  thought  proper ;  that,  after  this  noc* 
tumal  visit,  the  petitioner  was  prevailed 
upon  to  quit  his  home  and  family  and  re« 
tire  to  the  house  of  a  friend ;  that  on  the 
evening  of  the  29th  of  March,  the  peti- 
tioner was  arrested  by  a  constable  of 
Sowerby,  and  by  him  taken  to  his,  the  con- 
stable's house ;  that  this  constable  refused  to 
show  his  warrant,  and  when  urged  thereto 
talked  of  his  pistols,  and  shouted  for  his 
assistants ;  that  about  one  o'clock  in  the 
morning  of  the  31st  of  March  the  peti- 
tioner was  called  but  of  bed  by  Mr.  Naden, 
the  deputy  constable  of  Manchester,  and 
by  hiin  was  ordered  to  be  handcuffed,  and 
so  conveyed  to  the  New  Bayley  Manches- 
ter, where  he  was  confined  in  a  cell  8  feet 
by  6|  feet  (in  which  were  two  beds) 
from  Monday  mominf^  early  until  late 
on  Saturday  night,  during  which  time  hf^ 
was  not  four  hours  out  ofdoors;  that  his 
chief  food  was  bread  and  dieese  and  a 
quart  of  beer  per  day;  that  his  wife  was 
not  permitted  to  see  him ;  that  he  wrote 
to  the  magistrates  one  day,  and  the  next 
day  to  the  boroughreeve  and  constables, 
requesting  to  be  informed  of  what  and  by 
whom  he  was  accused,  but  received  no 
answer  from  either  of  them ;  that  on  Sun- 
day morning  the  6th  of  April  the  petitioner 
was  heavily  ironed,  and  so  conveyed  to 
London,  182  miles;  that  whilst  in  a  pub- 
lic house  in  Bow-street,  the  lanolord 
thereof  said  to  the  petitioner,  that  if  he 
had  any  friend  in  town  to  whom  he  wisned 
to  write,  his  son  should  convey  the  let- 
ter; in  consequence  of  this  proposal  the 
petitioner  wrote  two  letters,  one  of  which 
he  addressed  to  sir  F.  Burdett,  the  other 
to  the  hon.  H.  G.  Bennet,  which  letters 
he  saw  in  the  hands  of  the  under  secre- 
tary of  state  the  same  afternoon,  when 
he  was  ordered  to  Tothill-fields  bridewell 
until  the  ensuing  Wednesday ;  that  oa 
Wednesday  the  9th  of  April  the  peti* 
tioner  was  again  brought  to  the  secretary 
of  state's  officii  where  no  questions  wer^ 
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>ked  him  relative  to  his  supposed  offence, 
or  any  thing  stated  to  him  on  that  sub- 
let, yet  he  was  committed  to  close  and 
olitary  confinement  on  suspicion  of  high 
reason  ;  that  about  4  in  the  afternoon  of 
he  lOth  of  April  the  petitioner  was  taken 
rom    Tothill-fields,  where  he   had  been 
kindly  treated,  and  was  removed  to  Hea- 
ling gaol :  on  the  road  the  petitioner  saw 
i  ne^wspaper^  which  mentioned  his    ar« 
rival  at  tne  secretary  of  state's  office  the 
day  hefore,  and  added,  that  the  papers 
found  in   his  trunk  were  of  a  treasonable 
nature,  although  in  fact  tlie  only  papers 
therein  at  that  time  were  a  list  of  the  ar- 
ticles of  raiment  it  contained,  and  copies 
of  two  love-songs,  which  songs  so  pleased 
the  keeper  of  Tothill-fields  bridewell,  that 
he  requested  the  petitioner  to  give  him 
copies  of  them,  which  he  did;  on  show- 
ing this  newspaper  paragraph  to  Mr.  Ad' 
kins,  the  Bow-street  officer,  and  asking 
him  how  such  a  falsehood  could  get  there  ? 
he  said,  *<  that  a  guinea  might  do  such  a 
thing  as  that ;"  the  petitioner,  astonished, 
then  asked  him  if  any  body  would  get  a 
guinea  for  writing  such  a  aownright  lie  ? 
he  replied,  **  he  should  not  wonder  if 
they  did  ;'*  that,  on  the  petitioner's  arri- 
val at  Reading  gaol,  together  with  two 
other  state  prisoners,  about  half  past  9  in 
the  evening,  it  was  with  the  utmost  diffi- 
culty, and  after  much  expostulation,  that 
they  obtained  a,  supper,   although  they 
stated  to  the  keeper  that  they  had  come 
about  40  miles  without  food ;  that  on  the 
following  morning  a  turnkey  came  to  the 
petitioner,  and  said  the  governor  could 
only  give  them   the  county  allowance, 
(t.tf.  bread  and  water ^,  until  he  got  far- 
ther orders ;  the  petitioner  then  request- 
ed to  have  some  coffee  to  breakfast,  and 
also  to  see  the  governor :  the  three  state 
prisoners  were   then   conducted  into   a 
common  prison -room,  into  the  upper  story, 
of  which  were  put  for  their  use  two  beas 
stuffed  with  straw,  and  no  bolsters  what- 
erer ;  in  this  manner  they  were  lodged, 
and  here  they  remained  for  16  days ;  cof- 
fee was  brought  for  breakfast,  and  in  the 
course  of  the  forenoon  some  mutton,  po- 
tatoes, &c.  &c.  which  they  cooked  for 
themselves:  during  these  16  days,  the 
petitioner  paid  for  some  things,   others 
they  procured  from  (what  is  csmed  in  pri- 
ions]  the  shopman,  and  some  others  the 
keeper  sent  in ;  on  the  16th  of  April  they 
were  informed,  that  their  allowance  was 
a  guinea  a  week  each,  and  which  they 
might  lay  out  as  they  pleased;  then  they 
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thought  they  could  save  some  money  to- 
wards clothing,  or  for  their  families ;  for 
16  days  they  had.  nothing  but  water  to 
drink,  and  never  could  obtain  either  rec- 
koning or  settlement  with  the  governor* 
nor  could  the  petitioner  get  reimbursed 
the  money  he  had  paid  for  the  joint  use 
of  the  three  state  prisoners,  until  the  very 
moment  he  lefl  that  place ;  on  the  27th 
of  April,  without  their  being  consulted 
or  their  consent  asked,  they  were  in- 
formed, that  in  future  they  were  to  have 
dinners  from  the  governor's  table,  and 
have  a  pint  of  beer  per  day,  breakfast,  ^c. 
they  must  cook  for  themselves  as  hereto- 
fore; at  this  time  they  were  separated, 
and  put  into  different  and  better  rooms, 
the  sash-windows  of  which  were  previously 
and  purposely  nailed  down,  although  they 
were  well  barricadoed  on  the  outside  with 
strong  iron  bars;  for  18  days  after  the  pe- 
titioner and  his  fellow  prisoners  were  se- 
parated, they  had  only  a  pint  of  beer  per 
day,  afterwards  they  had  two  pints  per 
day ;  here  the  petitioner  never  could  ob- 
tain a  candle,  even  at  his  own  expense ; 
that  on  the  9th  of  July  the  petitioner  was 
removed  to  Salisbury  gaol,  where  he  wa9 
put  into  a  small,  gloomy,  stinking  felons' 
cell,  and  surrounded  by  noisy,  brutal  pri- 
soners of  that  description;  that,  on  his 
arrival  at  this  gaol,  all  his  letters  and  pa- 
pers, even  to  a  roll  of  blank  paper,  were 
taken  from  him ;  here,  for  several  days, 
he  could  obtain  only  water  to  drink,  nor 
ever  could  procure  either  knife  or  fork  to 
eat  with ;  this  place  was  so  ill  ventilated^ 
that  it  ruined  his  health  in  a  few  hours ; 
he  spoke  to  the  gaoler,  and  requested  a 
better  room ;  was  told  there  was  none  to 
be  had:  on  the  11th  of  July,  the  peti- 
tioner wrote  to  the  secretary  of  state,  in- 
forming him  of  the  situation  in  which  he 
,  was  placed,  and  of  the  ruined  state  of  his 
health,  requesting  also  to  be  removed; 
which  request  was,  on  the  18th  of  the 
same  month,  complied  with,  when  he  was 
removed  to  Worcester ;  here  again  the  pe^ 
titioner  was  confined  two  nights  and  one 
day  in  a  small  cell,  whilst  a  room  was 
prepared  for  his  reception ;  in  this  room 
his  health  soon  recovered,  because  it  was 
much  larger  than  the  Salisbury  cell,  tho 
air  was  good,  and  he  could  admit  it  at 
pleasure;  here,  however,  he  was  never 
more  than  half  an  htur  per  day  out  of 
doors,  and  many  days  never  out  at  all ; 
here  also  the  petitioner  had  to  write  four 
times  to  the  governor  before  he  could  ob- 
tain a  candle,  and  at  last  only  obtained  a 
(O) 
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•mall  one  for  each  night»  which  would  not 
burn  three  hourB,  even  in  the  .depth  of 
winter;  Uiata  short  time  before  the  peti- 
tioner's liberation  he  wanted  a  garment 
made,  and  so  rigorously  strict  were  his 
keepers  in  keepine  him  from  his  fellow- 
creatures,  that  betore  a  tailor  could  have 
access  to  him»  it  was  deemed  necessary  to 
procure  a  justice*^  order  for  that  purposci 
and  the  petitioner  was  told  that  this  de- 
layed the  tailor's  visit  more  than  a  week, 
and  whenever  the  petitioner  mentioned 
his  want  of  clothing  to  his  keepers,  he 
was  told  he  mieht  have  the  prison  uniform 
whenever  he  pleased;  that  on  the  Slst  of 
Decemberi  after  more  than  nine  months 
close,  and,  generally,  solitary  confine- 
ment, the  petitioner  was  informed,  that 
his  liberation  was  come,  and  that  he  would 
be  instantly  discharged  on  the  same  tefms 
as  others,  that  is,  by  giving  his  own  re- 
cognizance for  lOOlm  to  appear  in  the  court 
of  KingVbench  next  term,  which  condi- 
tion he  accepted ;  he  was  only  allowed  9L 
for  his  journey  home,  more  than  100 
miles,  and  which  would  not  pay  the  inside 
fare  of  the  coach,  although  it  was  in  the 
depth  of  winter,  and  the  petitioner  ad- 
vanced in  vears,  and  also  afler  such  a 
long  and  close  confinement ;  that  during 
the  petitioner's  confinement,  several  let- 
ters, which  he  addressed  to  his  wife  and 
children,  and  also  several  which  they  ad- 
dressed to  him,  were  never  delivered  ac- 
cording to  their  superscriptions ;  that  on 
the  6th  or  7th  of  January,  1818,  the  pe- 
titioner wrote  to  the  secretary  of  state, 
requesting  to  be  informed  whether  his  at- 
tendance in  the  court  of  Kine's-bendi 
would  be  required,  but  receiv^  no  an- 
swer, therefore  he  deemed  it  necessary  to 
hold  himself  in  readiness  to  attend  the 
said  court ;  that  about  12  o'clock  on  the 
21st  dav  of  January,  the  first  day  of  term 
being  the  23d,  the  petitioner  was  verbally 
mformed,  that  the  secretanr  of  state  had 
tent  a  letter  to  the  police  omce,  Manches- 
ter, which  said,  <«  that  the  state  prisoners 
mentioned  therein  need  not  so  to  JLondon, 
as  they  would  not  be  called  upon ;"  that 
in  consequence  of  this  information,  al- 
though himself  and  three  others  had  en- 
gaged a  coaeh  for  London,  the  petitioner, 
with  Samuel  Drummond,  went  to  the  po* 
lice,  and  was  again  told  he  needed  not  to 
go  to  London;  ne^hen  asked  if  the  re- 
cognizances were  set  aside  or  nullified  ? 
they  were  then  told  that  they  would  have 
printed  copies  of  his  lordship's  letter  that 
night ;  the  petitioner  and  Drummond  said, 


<<  that  would  not  do,  as  they  had  engaged 
coach  for  three  o'clock,  they  must  there* 
fore  be  satisfied  on  that  point  immediate* 
ly,  or  they  would  feel  themselves  obliged 
to  go  to  London ;''  they  were  answered^ 
"  they  might  go  to  hell  if  they  pleased,** 
and  ordered  out  of  the  room ;  they  how* 
ever  staid  whilst  the  letter  was  sent  for 
and  brought,  but  were  not  permitted  to 
read  it;  however,  it  was  read  to  them; 
after  which  the  j^etitioner  again  inquired^ 
if  they,  the  magistrates,  were  authorized 
by  that  letter  to  set  aside  the  recogni- 
zances?  Mr.  Evans,   a  magistrate  and 
counsellor  at  law,  in  a  rage  replied,  **  We 
will  not  tell  you,  it  is  not  our  business  to 
put  any  construction  on   his  lordship's 
words ; '  having  said  so,  he  hurried  out  of 
the  room;  that  therefore  the  petitioner* 
at  a  great  and  inconvenient  expense,  and 
at  the  great  hazard  of  his  healtn,  came  to 
London;  that  being  arrived  there,  Mr» 
Johnstone,   Mr.  Bagguley,   Mr.  Drum- 
mond, and  himself,  addressed  a  note,  to 
lord  Sidmouth,  requesting  an  interview 
on  the  subject  of  their  recognizances,  but 
his  lordship  refused  to  see  them ;  they 
therefore  immediately  went  to  the  court 
of  King's-bench,  and  indi? idually  claimed 
of  the  court  either  to  be  tried  or  to  have 
their  recognisances  set  aside   and  dis- 
charged;  they  were  informed  (to  their 
astonishment)  b]r  the  court,  that  they  (the 
court)  could  neither  do  the  one  nor  the 
other,  having  no  charge  against  them, 
nor  having  the  power  to  nuHify  their  re- 
cognizances; that  therefore,  at  a  great 
expense,  the  petitioner  felt  it  necessary 
to  attend  the  said  court  from  the  23d  to 
the  Slst  of  January,  1818,  when  the  at- 
torney-eeneral  was  prevailed  upon  to  move 
for  the  discharge  or  all  the  state  prisoners* 
recognizances;   that   the  petitioner  has 
been  repeatedly,  wantonly,  and  wickedly 
vilified,  calumniated,  and  slandered  in  the 
public  papers,  his  business  quite  deranged 
and  ruined,     his  body  vastly    impaired 
by  his  long  and  close  imprisonment,  and 
his  family  and  pecuniary  affairs  incalcu- 
lably injured,  and  that  this  is  the  second 
time  he  has  so  suffered,  and  for  the  same 
cause,  namely,  the  promotion  of  a  reform 
in  the  House;  that  in  the  year  1812,  the 
petitioner,  when  in  conipsny  with  more 
than  thirty  others,  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
forwarding  petitions  to  the  Prince  Regent 
and  the  House,  were  broke  in  upon,  and 
seized  by  the  police  officers  of  Manches* 
tei^,  aided  by  armed  soldiers,  who  con- 
ducted the  whole  to  prison,  and  on  the 
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liberately  wilful  and  false  oath  of  an 
ed  spy,  they  were  committed  to  Lan- 
ter,  being  38  in  number,  most  of  them 
ids  and  fathers  of  families,  and  there 
od  a  fourteen-hours'  trial,  on  an  igno- 
lious  but  groundless  charge ;  and,  al- 
ueh  acquitted,  the  petitioner  was 
reby  separated  from  his  family  twelve 
3ks,  and  also  his  affairs  completely  de- 
ged ;  that  the  petitioner,  therefore,  ear- 
tly  prays,  that  the  House  will  take  his 
e  mto  their  serious  and  candid  consi- 
ation,  and  not  only  refuse  to  pass  the 
lemnity  Bill,  but  brin^  those  ministers 
1  magistrates  to  justice  who  have  so 
ntonly  and  cruelly  violated  the  liberties 
1  privileges  of  Englishmen  in  the  per- 
I  of  the  petitioner. 

Liord  Folkestone  also  presented  a  peti- 
1  from  Samuel  Haynes  of  Nottingham ; 
ting  forth, 
<  That  the  petitioner  was  on  Thursday 


thought  he  should  soon  be  brought  be- 
fore some  tribunal  of  justice  where  he 
would  have  proved  his  innocence  as  clear 
as  the  noon-day  sun :  but  on  the  Monday 
following,  Mr.  Atkins,  keeper  of  Cold* 
bath-fields  prison,  informed  the  petitioner 
that  he  was  to  be  sent  to  Lincoln-castle ; 
when  the  petitioner  with  two  other  state 
prisoners  arrived  at  Lincoln-castle,  the 
petitioner  with  his  two  fellow  prisoners 
was  ordered  to  strip,  and  was  strictly 
searched  by  the  turnkey;  the  turnkey 
took  the  petitioner's  watch,  though  not 
without  the  petitioner  remonstrating  with 
him  at  such  an  arbitrary  proceeding :  the 
petitioner  was,  with  his  two  unfortunate  fal- 
low-prisoners,  put  in  a  dismal-looking  little 
habitation ;  the  petitioner  and  his  two  fellow 
prisoners  gave  the  turnkey  some  money  to 
get  some  bread  and  cheese  and  some  beer; 
when  the  petitioner  with  his  two  fellow 
prisoners  had  got  their  bread  and  cheese 


ming  June  13th,  1817»  without  any    and  beer,  and  had  just  began  to  eat,  the 
*^'  ^  '  '  "^    *    gaoler  came  in  and  said,  the  petitioner 

and  his  fellow  prisoners  must  be  separated 
immediately ;  the  petitioner  intreated  the 
gaoler  to  let  him  and  his  unfortunate  com- 
panions be  together  for  half  an  hour  while 
they  partook  of  their  refreshment ;  but  no, 
the  bread  and  cheese  was  pulled  in  three 
pieces  and  divided  with  the  beer,  while 
the  petitioner  with  his  two  unfortunate 
companions  gazed  on  each  other  with 
wonder  and  astonishment,  and  was  in- 
stantly separated  in  three  dreary  apart- 
ments, and  as  it  seemed  then  never  to  be- 
hold each  other  any  more ;  what  the  peti- 
tioner felt  at  such  merciless  treatment  the 
House  can  better  conceive  than  he  can 
describe  to  them ;  night  soon  came  on, 
and  the  petitioner  was  taken  from  his 
dreary  habitation  to  a  cell  to  sleep ;  hav- 
ing passed  a  melancholy  and  sleepless 
night,  the  next  morning  the  petitioner 
was  taken  to  his  dailv  den  of  misery  again; 
the  petitioner  bein|;  in  a  bad  state  of  health 
soon  feltthe  pernicious  effects  of  close  and 
solitary  imprisonment,  for  in  five  or  six 
weeks  he  was  reduced  to  a  mere  skeleton ; 
it  was  then  he  began  to  contemplate  his 
wretched  situation,  and  could  then  per- 
ceive that  lord  Sidmouth's  promise  con- 
cerning a  trial  was  a, mere  delusion;  in 
that  dreary  habitation  that  the  petitioner 
had  to  pass  away  his  murdered  hours 
by  day  m  cruel  solitude,  there  was  no- 
tning  but  a  wooden  block  to  sit  on ;  the 
petkioner's  debility  had  so  increased  that 
he 'Became  so  weak  he  could  not  sit  up» 
an4  h)B  ildced  several  times  for  a  chairi  but 


nrocation  on  his  part,  taken  out  of  a  bed 
sickness,  handcuffed  and  guarded  to  a 
son,  and  locked  up  in  a  dreary  damp 
1  gloomy  cell ;  what  then  must  have 
m  the  surprise  and  astonishment  *  of 
!  petitioner  when  he  was  locked  up  in 
;h  a  horrible  den  of  misery  and  in 
ad  state  of  health,  when  at  the  same 
le  he  was  conscious  he  had  never  done 
injury  to  any  man:  on  the  Saturday 
lowing  it  was  communicated  to  the  pe- 
oner  that  he  was  to  eo  to  London; 
I  petitioner  civilly  asked  when  and 
at  for,  but  received  no  answer,  but  on 
lurday  afternoon  a  chaise  came  to  the 
son  door,  when  the  prisoner  was  fetched 
:  of  his  den  of  misery,  and  chained 
id  and  foot  to  a  person  of  the  name  of 
mcis  Ward,  and  was  conveyed  to  Lon- 
1  to  lord  Sidmouth's  office,  when  his 
dship  rose  and  addressed  the  prisoner 
aearly  the'  following  words :  *  You,  Sa- 
luel  Haynes,  are  brought  here,  charged 
pon  oath  of  high  treason ;  you  will  be 
iken  from  here  into  close  confinement, 
nd  there  kept  till  you  are  delivered  by 
due  course  of  law,  and  you  will  have 
ue  notice  to  prepare  for  your  trial,  and 
Du  will  have  the  names  of  evidence 
^inst  you,  Ac :  and  if  you  have  got 
ay  thing  to  say  we  will  hear  you  ;**  the 
itioner  told  his  lordship  he  had  no- 
ng  to  say,  for  he  knew  nothing  about 
r  body's  business  but  his  own ;  his 
dship  then  sat  down,  and  the  pe- 
oner  retired  with  a  heart  that  leaped 
;h  gladness,  for  be  fondly  though  vainly 
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he  might  as  well  have  asked  the  winds  for 
a  chair ;  so  the  petitioner  contrived  to 
put  his  block  in  a  comer  of  his  den»  and 
prop  himself  between  the  two  walls;  the 
petitioner  requests  the  serious  attention  of 
the  House  to  this  point ;  now  let  them 
fancy  for  a  moment  they  are  peeping  into 
the  dismal  habitation  of  the  petitioner  in 
Lincoln-castle,  there  beholding  a  poor 
forlorn  and  helpless  fellow  creature,  brood- 
ing over  his  misfortunes  in  gloomy  soli- 
tude ;  ah  I  cruel  remembrance :  the  peti* 
tioner  when  in  this  deplorable  situation, 
his  death  being  daily  expected,  wrote  a 
letter  to  lord  Sidmouth,  intreating  his 
lordship  to  let  his  wife  come  and  see  him 
before  he  died,  and  at  the  same  time  so- 
lemnly declared  his  innocence  to  lord 
Sidmouth,  and  told  his  lordship,  that  that 
base  charge  that  he  charcea  him  with 
would  never  be  proved  against  him,  no, 
neither  on  earth  nor  in  Heaven  ;  in  a  few 
days  after  the  petitioner  was  liberated, 
and  when  he  came  home  his  ghastly  ap- 
pearance quite  shocked  his  family  and 
friends,  and  thev  all  thought  then  that 
before  this  time  he  would  have  been  sleep- 
ing in  his  grave ;  the  petitioner  has  sent 
this  petition  to  the  House  for  their  consi- 
deration, whether  he  roust  bear  with  such 
an  outrageous,  cruel,  and  unprovoked  at- 
tack on  his  person,  as  to  be  savagely 
dragged  out  of  his  bed  in  the  dead  of  the 
night,  and  sent  to  a  prison  from  a  com- 
fortable home,  from  a  wife  and  six  help* 
less  and  unprotected  children,  in  this  our 
boasted  land  of  liberty  and  Christianity : 
and  the  petitioner  humbly  requests  leave 
to  state  to  the  House,  that  he  views  with 
regret  the  conduct  of  his  oppressors,  men 
who  pretend  to  be  true  followers  in  the 
faith  of  Him  who  expired  on  the  cross  in 
bitter  agony  by  cruel  torture  on  Mount 
Calvary ;  but  whatever  their  pretensions 
xpay  be  to  Christianity,  could  they  have  a 
Christian  feeling  when  they  coolly  and  de* 
liberately  ordered  a  fellow  creature  into 
solitary  imprisonment,  there  to  remaia  day 
after  day  and  week  after  week,  in  a  bad 
state  of  health,  as  was  the  case  of  the  pe- 
titioner, though  in  that  deplorable  statet 
pent  up  in  a  miserable  dudgeon,  and  de- 
prived of  the  dearest  privile|;e  of  society 
and  the  felicity  of  friendship ;  under  all 
this  oppression  the  petitioner  must  con- 
fess that  be  had  some  pleasing  reflectiona 
in  contemplating  his  own  innocence,  trust- 
ing that  a  time  would  come  when  he  would 
be  at  liberty  to  lay  his  case  hefore^tM 
House  for  their  humane  and  serious  con« 
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sideration;  the  petitioner  seeks  not  tha 
punishment  of  his  oppressors,  though  ha 
has  been  distressed  and  brought  to  indi« 
gence  by  them,  but  he  appeals  to  the  hu* 
manity  and  protection  of  the  House,  to 
redress  his  injuries  in  being  so  wrongfully 
and  cruelly  persecuted;  buliftliereareany 
members  in  the  House  who  have  a  doubt 
on  their  minds  as  to  the  truth  of  this  peti- 
tion, then  the  petitioner  most  earnestly 
implores  them  to  hear  him  at  the  bar  of 
the  House,  as  he  is  ready  to  prove  every 
assertion  contained  in  this  petition," 
Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table,  * 

Secret  Committeb  on  the  Stats 
OT  THE  Nation  ballotted  for.] 
Lord  Castlereagh  moved  the  order  of  the 
day  for  the  balloting  for  the  Secret  Com- 
mittee, to  which  the  papers  on  the  in- 
ternal state  of  the  country  were  to  be  re« 
ferred. 

Mr.  Tiemey  said,  that  in  ballotting  for 
the  Secret  committee,  thev  would  have 
very  little  trouble,  as  the  lists  were  all 

Prepared  by  ministers  themselves.  He 
oped,  however,  that  no  gentleman  would 
bemamed  who  was  not  in  the  habit  of 
attending  the  House,  and  on  whose  at- 
tendance in  the  committee  they  might 
therefore  calculate. 

The  clerk  proceeded  in  the  usual  way 
to  call  over  the  names  of  members  alpha- 
betically. The  first  ministerial  members 
who  came  forward  with  their  lists  were 
cheered  by  the  opposition  members. 
The  opposition  members  did  not  present 
any  lists.  The  names  of  the  members 
having  been  twice  called  over,  scruti- 
neers were  appointed,  who  afterwards 
reported  the  names  of  the  members  chosea 
to  be  the  Secret  Committee ;  viz.  Lord 
Milton,  lord  G.  Cavendish,  Mr.  W. 
Wynn,  lord  Castlereagh,  lo^d  Lascelles, 
Mr.  Bathurst,  Mr.  Lambe,  sir  Arthur 
Piggott,  sir  W.  Scott,  sir  John  NichoU, 
Mr.  Solicitor  GknertJ,  Mr.  Attorney 
General,  Mr.  Canniag,  Mr.  Yorke,  Mr. 
Egerton,  Mr.  Wilber force,  Mr.  Boolle 
Wilbraham,  Mr.  W.  Dundas,  Mr.  Peel, 
sir  W.  Curtis,  and  admiral  Frank* 

Sir  M.  JV.  Ridley  remarked,  that  hie 
noble  friend,  lord  George  Cavendish,  was 
at  a  considerable  distance  from  town,  and- 
under  such  circumstances  made  it  impos- 
sible for  him  to  attend.  He  wished  to 
know  whether  there  would  be  any  objec- 
tion felt  to  the  nomiaation  of  Mr.  Tieroey 
in  bis  place. 

Lord  Castkreagh  apprehended  that  thia. 
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Id  be  a  proceeding  perfectly  inoon- 
!ut  with  tbe  nature  of  a  committee 
ten  by  ballot.  The  noble  iord,  whose 
nice  he  regretted*  was  in  every 
it  of  view  a  moat  proper  person  to  be 
he  committee,  and  as  such  bad  been 
ted. 
pon  the  mention  of  lord  Castlereagh's 

[r.  Brougham  rose,  and  disclaiming 
thing  invidious,  protested  against  the 
mpt  to  constitute  the  noble  lord  a 
;e  upon  this  question,  whether  the 
e  lord  himself  and  his  colleagues  had 
ived  improperly  towards  individuals, 

had  perhaps  already  commenced 
ins  against  ministers,  for  depriving 
1  of  liberty,  and  stigmatizing  their 
acters*      • 

ord  CastUreagh  observed,  that  if  the 
position  of  the  learned  gentleman  were 
itted,  namely,  that  because  he  was  a 
ster,  he  ought  not  to  become  a  mem- 
of  this  committee,  he  wished  to  know 
nrhat  functions  he  was*  competent  in 
House  ?  For  were  he  precluded  from 
)g  an  opinion,  or  promoting  an 
iry,  upon  any  question  in  which 
administration    of   the    eoyernment 

concerned,  he  hardly  knew  what 
less  he  could  have  to  transaet  in  par* 
ent, 

[r.  Brovghatn  referred  to  the  noble 
s  objection  to  the  proposition  for  sub« 
ting  another  name  for  that  of  lord 
'avei.di^h,  and  asked  how  the  House 
Id  proceed*  in  case  persons  were 
en  by  ballot  to  any  committee  who 
il  not  possibly  attend  ?  The  House 
Id,  in  such  a  case,  no  doubt,  help 
f  out  of  the  difficulty,  by  renewing 
)allot ;  and  as  to  nomination,  he  called 
le  recollection  of  the  House,  that  the 
committee  of  last  session  was  chosen 
lomination,  and  not  by  ballot.  So 
h  for  precedent.  But  to  return  to 
selection  of  a  person  by  ballot,  who 
physically  incapable  of  attendance,  it 
.*ared  that  pro  iantOf  such  was  the  si- 
ion  of  Lord  G.  Cavendish.  The  at- 
ance  of  the  noble  lord  was,  no  doubt, 
iliarly  desirable,  not  only  from  his 
onal  character,  but  from  his  acquaint- 
( with  the  Iraasactions  in  Derbyshire, 
the  noble  lord,  it  appeared^  ooold  not 
id ;  and  was  the  committee  to  have 
ne  in  his  place^^  Sir  Arthur  Piggott 
was  among  the  names  returned ;  but 
ould  be  remembered^  that  his  learned 
id,  when  ehesen  vtpoa  the  committee 


of  last  session,  declared  his  ufiwillingness 
and  inability  to  attend.  It  was  probable^ 
therefore,  that  his  learned  friend  would  be 
equally  unwilling  and  unable  to  attend 
upon  the  present  occasion.  Possibly  that 
was  calculated  upon.  Thus  it  appeared, 
that  two  of  those  members,  who  might  be 
regarded  as  impartial,  and  whose  names 
were  inserted  in  the  ministerial  list,  were 
likely  to  be  abbcnt  from  this  committee, 
while  the  noble  lord,  with  two  other  ca- 
binet ministers,  and  the  attorney  and 
solicitor  generals  were  sure  to  be  present* 
How,  then,  was  the  country  to  regard  this 
committee?  They  saw  it  composed  of 
the  very  persons  who  were  mixed  in  the 
transactions  with  respect  to  which  it  waa 
appointed  to  inquire.  Yet  such  was  the 
committee  on  whose  verdict  the  House 
would  be  called  upon  to  legislate.  Such: 
v^as  the  committee  that  would  no  doubt 
recommend  an  act  of  indemnity  te 
shelter  ministers  from  any  responsibility 
for  the  exercise  of  the  powers  with  whicir 
they  were  invested  by  the  suspension  of 
the  Habeas  Corpus  act.  What  a  spectacle 
for  the  country,  that  a  committee  com« 
posed,  by  far  the  most  part  of  ministera 
and  ministerial  adherents,  should  be  ap-* 
pointed  to  decide  upon  the  question,  whe^ 
ther  persons  imprisoned  by  order  of  rai^ 
nisters  should  have  their  right  of  action 
at  law— whether,  for  instance,  such  per- 
sons as  the  Messrs.  Evans,  Mr.  Cliff,  and 
others,  who  had  already,  he  understood, 
commeooed  proceedttigs  against  ministers, 
should  have  an  opportunity  of  seeking 
legal  redress  and  vindicating  their  charac- 
ter, or  whether  all  their  proceedings  should 
be  quashed,  while  they  themselves  should 
be  condemned  to  pay  all  the  costs  they 
had  incurred  1 

Mr.  fVUber/brce  thought  it  desirable, 
if  any  member  returned  upon  the  ballot 
was  unable  to  attend,  that  another  should 
be  aubstituted  for  him,  if  such  substitiH 
tion  could  be  made  consistently  with  the 
usages  of  the  House.  To  the  principle  of 
ballot  he  declared  himself  an  advocate, 
because  it  afforded  the  best  chance  of  es- 
caping the  influence  of  party,  and  of  pro- 
ducing a  fair  selection.  But  even  upon 
ballot,  there  must  be  some  previous  un- 
derstaifeding  in  the  House  as  to  who  were 
to  be  ehosen,  for%therwise  the  votes  of 
many  members  must  be  entirely  thrown 
away. 

The  Speaker  stated,  that  with  respect 
to  the  proposition  for  tbe  subatitation  of 
one  name  for  another,  he  believed  there 
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would  be  found  no  precedent  on  the 
Jouroals  of  the  House;  indeed,  that 
single  and  indiyidual  circumstance  of 
putting  otie  name  in  the  room  of  another 
would  be,  in  a  manner,  jumpioe  over 
several  of  the  principal  orders;  and  first, 
that  one,  that  the  committee  be  appointed 
by  ballot.  Now,  he  submitted,  that  if 
one  name  was  substituted  foi  another, 
that  would  not  be  done  by  ballot.  He 
was  only  stating  to  the  House  what  he 
thought  was  the  practice,  and,  in  making 
such  a  statement,  he  thought  he  was  only 
doing  his  duty.  He  could  not  find  any 
trace  of  such  having  been  the  practice. 
He  did  not  perceive  that  any  member  had 
been  left  out,  except  it  was  by  absolute 
parliamentary  disqualification,  a  physical 
impossibility  of  attendance.  As  to  any 
other  disqualification  of  attendance,  there 
was,  as  far  as  his  knowledge  extended, 
no  account  of  any  case  having  arisen. 

Mr.  Calcrt^  thought,  that  without  con- 
tradicting the  orders  of  the  House,  it 
might  be  regular  to  fill  up  the  places  of 
^e  persons  who  it  was  supposed,  would 
not  attend.  He  wished  to  say  a  word  or 
two  with  regard  to  the  appointment  of  a 
committee  bv  ballot.  Or  that  method 
he  cduld  safely  say,  that  the  influence  of 
ministers  by  means  of  it  was  greater  than 
by  any  other  mode.  He  had  himself  been 
a  scrutineer  upon  the  appointment  of  this 
committee  by  that  method.  He  did  not 
suppose  there  was  any  thmg  secret  in 
what  he  was  sayins,  but  if  there  was  he 
would  not  proceed.  [Cries  of  No  !  no.] 
He  had  not  been  sworn  when  he  was  ap- 
pointed  a  scrutineer.  There  were,  upon 
this  occasion,  lOS  persons  who  had  put 
lists  into  the  glass,  and  amon^t  those 
there  were  97  not  only  identiodly  the 
same,  but  in  the  same  hand*writing. 
Whose  hand  it  was,  or  whence  the  lists 
came,  he  would  not  presume  to  offer  a 
conjecture.  But  if  his  hon.  friend  had 
considered  for  a  moment,  he  was  per- 
suaded he  would  have  inferred,  that  the 
quarter  whence  they  came  was  not  very 
^^ubtfuL  He  thought  som»  steps  might 
be  taken  to  supply  the  places  of  those 

gentlemen  who  would  not  attend,  though 
e  should  be  the  last  man  to  propose  any 
member  in  the  place  of  his  noble  friend ; 
for  he  thought  lie  was  one  of  the  best 

Ksons  in  that  House  to  become  a  nam* 
of  such  a  committee. 
Mr.  WUbeHhiree  said,  that  if  any  mem- 
ber who  haa  a  li«t  given  him,  Uioaght 
any  one  was  not  a  fit  parson  for  such  a 
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committee,  he  might  have  scratched  out 
the  names,  without  its  being  suspected 
who  made  the  alteration. 

Mr.  Canning  said,  that  if  it  were  ne* 
cessary  to  take  any  step  with  respect  to 
the  list,  there  was  one  obfious  course  for 
the  House  to  adopt.  They  could  insist 
that  anv  member,  not  prevented  by  a 
physical  impossibility,  should  do  his  doty. 
For  his  own  part,  he  should  protest 
against  the  adoption  of  any  other  step. 

The  Sneaker  quoted  the  case  of  nr 
Joseph  Jekyll,  who  was  chosen  by  baUot 
to  serve  on  a  committee.  An  objectioii 
was  made  to  his  appointment,  on  the 
ground  that  he  had  not  taken  the  usaal 
oaths  at  the  clerk's  table,  but  the  Houae, 
on  a  division,  decided  that  he  was  qaali« 
fied,  and  refused  to  substitute  another 
name. 

Sir  W.  Burroughs  maintained,  that 
there  might  be  a  parliamentary  disqua* 
lificatioB  to  exclude  a  member  firoaa 
serving  on  such  a  committee.  Hie  case 
of  the  noble  lord  was  one  of  those;  there 
could  be  no  reason  why  he  should  sit  ae 
judge  of  his  own  acts.  The  precedekit 
just  alluded  to  established  this  principle, 
that  the  House  might  review  the  ballot, 
in  order  to  correct  its  own  proceeding 
where  it  might  be  wrong.  He  begged  to 
remind  the  House  of  the  motion  made 
by  the  noble  lord  yesterday,  which  deter- 
mined that  the  committee  diould  consist 
of  21  members.  Suppose,  then,  that  lord 
G«  Cavendish  could  not  attend,  would 
not  that  vote  be  defeated?  Suppose  sir 
A.Piggott  was  also  to  absent  himself,  could 
it  be  said  that  the  House  was  not  compe* 
tent  to  supply  his  place?  In  the  last  ses- 
sion, the  name  of  the  present  solicitor- 
general  was  added  to  the  committee.  It 
would  be  desirable  to  know  whether  lord 
G.  Cavendish  was  absent  at  the  time  be 
wu  nominated,  or  whether  he  had  since 
left  town.  Perhaps  the  best  course  thej 
could  adopt,  under  the  circumstancest 
would  be  to  postpone  the  meeting  of  the 
committee  until  tne  noble  lord  could  be 
personally  present,  as  there  was  no  ur« 
gent  necessity  for  their  meeting  imme» 
diately.  He  trusted  some  steps  would  be 
taken  to  reroedv  so  great  an  abuse  as  the 
appointment  or  a  committee  by  ballot, 
which  was  the  worst  mode  that  could  be 
employed.  Had  they  been  elected  by 
nomination,  the  choice  would  then  have 
been  made  from  the  members  who  were 
present,  and  the  moonvenience  now  espe* 
rienoed  would  have  been  avoided. 
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Sir  JIf.  W.  Ridley  begged  to  assure 
*  House,  that  the  absence  of  lord  G. 
rendish  was  by  no  means  voluntary, 
was  certainly  not  his  own  wisli»  but 
real  necessity  that  compelled  his  ab- 
ice. 

[t  was  then  ordered,  that  the  conmiit- 
have  power  to  send  for  persons,  papers, 
1  records. 

CoMMITTBli  OF    WaYS     AMt»    MeAKS 

BxcHBQUBR  Bills.]  The  House 
ting  resolved  itself  into  a  Committee 
Ways  and  Means, 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  mdf  he 
1  already  informed  the  House  that  it  was 
'.  his  intention  to  propose,  at  this  early 
iod  of  the  session,  the  grant^  of  any 
er  sums  than  the  taxes  which  the 
use  had  been  in  the  habit  of  granting 
tn  year  to  year,  for  a  great  length  of 
e  back,  and  a  grant  of  Exchequer 
Is  to  replace  other  Exchequer  Bills 
7  outstanding.  The  House  would  re- 
lect,  that  in  a  committee  of  supply, 
y  had  lately  voted  2^  millions  to  make 
>d  exchequer  bills  issued  last  session, 
r  outstanding  and  unprovided  for ;  nine 
lions  to  make  good  other  exchequer 
i,  also  issued  last  session,  and  outstand- 
and  unprovided  for :  and  six  millions 
pay  off  the  loan  of  the  Bank  to  the 
ernroent  in  181dr  He  should  now, 
rever,  merely  propose  the  grant  of  the 
1  and  malt  tax,  and  an  issue  of  30 
ions  to  replace  the  above  24  millions 
outstanding  exchequer  bills,  and  to 
off  the  loan  from  the  Bank  in  1816, 
)ix  millions.  It  would  not  be  neces- 
'  to  trouble  them  with  any  other  vote 
1  later  period  of  the  session,  when  all 
different  services  would  be  before 
House.  He  concluded  with  moving 
lutiona  to  the  above  effect, 
[r.  Tiemey  said,  it  was  desirable  to 
w  whether  the  SO  millions  would  be 
jgh  to  cover  the  expenses  of  the  pub- 
ervice,  so  that  no  farther  application 
money  would  be  required  before  Eas- 
With  respect  to  the  amount  for 
lequer-bills,  it  was  for  services  voted, 
for  other  purposes.  Bills  outstand- 
ind  unprovidea  for  were  to  be  paid 
but  if  such  bills  came  in,  he  wished 
DOW  whether  they  would  absorb  the 
proposed.  Would  the  grant,  when 
d  to  the  land  and  malt  be  found  suffi« 
;  for  the  purpose  ? 

16  Chancellor  ttfihe  Exchequer  va^i&x* 
d  tlie  question  of  the  right  hon.  gen« 


itleman,  but  it  was  di£Bcult  and  scarcely 
I  possible  to  give  a  precise  answer.  He 
could  not  exactly  state  what  amount  of 
exchequer  bills  might  come.  in.  They 
were  liable  to  be  paid  off « in  four  months. 
Mr.  Tiemey  wished  to  know  whether  it 
was  intended  to  pay  off  the  loan  from  the 
Bank  in  money,  or  with  exchequer  bills  ? 
The  Bank  would  be  precisely  as  they 
were  now  if  they  took  exchequer  bills. 
There  was  not  anv  difference  as  to  what 
the  public  derived  from  the  Bank.    The 

gublic  gained  merely  by  the  difference 
etween  four  per  cent  interest  and  the 
rate  of  interest  on  the  exchequer  bills. 
He  was  happy  to  see  an  hon.  gentleman 
connected  with  the  Bank  in  his  place. 
He  wished  to  inform  him  and  the  House, 
that  from  that  day  forward  his  object 
would  be,  to  endeavour  to  ascertain  what 
particular  steps  the  Bank  was  taking  to 
enable  it  to  resume  payments  in  cash.  He 
was  to  presume  this  fact,  that  for  any 
thing  the  Bank  knew,  cash  payments 
might  be  resumed  at  the  time  specified 
in  the  act  of  parliament.  Now,  it  ap- 
peared that  no  step  had  been  taken  for 
this  purpose,  but  olie,  a  very  material 
one  no  doubt— the  prepariog  themselvea 
with  gold.  But  if  this  was  brought'  about 
by  increased  issues,  then  he  denied  that 
any  preparation  at  all  was  made.'  He 
observea  a  smile  upon  the  countenance 
of  a  number  of  gentlemen,  some  of  them 
not  very  remarki£le  for  their  attention  to, 
or  knowledge  of,  financial  subjects.  The 
smile  of  these  gentlemen  seemed  to  say  ' 
—What  better  preparation  can  you  have 
than  gold  I  He  would  tell  them  a  much 
better — a  reduction  of  the  issues.  This 
was  the  only  thing  that  would  look  like 
sincerity  on  the  part  of  the  Bank.  With 
respect  to  the  payment  of  the  Bank  loan, 
if  It  was  in  exchequer  bills,  the  only, 
change  would  be  a  reduction  of  interest.- 
Of  this  reduction  he  was  still  glad  ;  but 
nothing  would  be  done  to  enable  the 
Bank  to  resume  its  pavments,.if  it  toojk. 
payment  in  exchequer  bills.  He  (wished' 
to  ask,  whether  any  arrangement  had 
been  come  to  with  the  Biemk,  as  to  the 
mode  of  payment  ?  He  had  a  high  opi- 
nion of  the  honour  and  character  of  tne 
Bank.  The  first  effect  of  the  paym^t 
in  money  would  be  the  Bank's  not  re* 
issuing  the  notes  paid  in.  But  if  the 
payment  was  to  be  in  exchequer  bills,  ^ 
the  Bank  could  not.  draw  in  its  issues*  If 
the  debt  to  the  Bank  were  paid,  it  would, 
dways  be  ih  the  power  of  the  Bank  ta 
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curtail  their  liiuet  by  not  renewing  dis- 
counts ;  but  the  moment  they  took  exche- 
2uer  billsy  they  could  have  no  conttol  over 
le  re-issue  of  bank-notes,  because  it 
was  a  rule  with  the  Bank  never  to  sell 
exchequer  bills.  When  in  the  possession 
of  the  Bank  they  were  merely  good  to 
ahow  what  their  debts  and  what  their 
assets  were ;  for,  as  he  had  said,  it  was 
a  rule  with  the  Bank,  when  exchequer 
bills  once  came  into  their  possession, 
never  to  sell  them  again.  Indeed  it  might 
be  doubted  whether  they  had  a  right  to 
ael) ;  for  they  were  prohibited  from 
<*  dealing  m  government  securities."  Un- 
less he  found  that  proper  measures  were 
taken,  he  should  move  for  papers,  from 
week  to  week,  to  see  what  were  the 
issues  of  the  Bank— simply  with  a  view 
to  ascertain,  whether  they  were  taking 
those  steps  which  afforded  the  only  se- 
curity to  the  country  for  their  returning 
to  tne  wholesome  state  of  things — of 
paying  in  cash,  without  which,  all  their 
finance  committee  reports  would  not  be 
one  whit  more  serviceable  to  them  than 
tlie  Arabian  Nights  Entertainments,  or 
the  story  of  Aladdin's  Lamp.  It  was  his 
sincere  belief,  that  the  Bank  really  de- 
aired  to  return  to  cash  payments;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  he  knew  there  was  a 
powerful  body,  who  cared  nothing  for  the 
interests  of  the  country— who  wished 
merely  the  continuance  of  such  a  state 
of  thmgs  aa  might  be  most  favourable  for 
their  speculations— -to  whom  nothing  was 
80  beneficial  as  the  leaving  every  thmg  in 
a  state  of  continued  fluctuation.  He 
called,  however,  on  every  roan  who  was 
not  a  gambler  or  a  speculator,  to  consider 
the.  consequences  of  a  continuance  of  the 
present  system,  and  to  see,  in  the  third 
year  of  peace,  how  the  Bank  might  re- 
sume cash  payments.  It  ought  to  be  the 
object  of  the  greatest  anxiety  and  vigi- 
lance to  see  that  the  Bank  trod  in  the  steps 
likely  to  lead  to  cash  payments.  He 
begged  pardon  of  the  House,  but  this  was 
one  of  the  most  important  subjects  to 
which  ita  attention  could  be  turned. 
Were  we  to  be  the  only  country  in  Eu- 
rope to  which  the  i^tigma  attached  f^fi>r 
it  was  a  great  stigma  on  a  country  to  re- 
main in  that  stare  with  respect  to  our 
currency  in  which  we  now  were.  He  im- 
plored them  not  to  consider  this  as  a  party 
question,  or  as  having  been  taken  up  by 
him  in  a  part^  spirit.  Peeling  so  anx- 
iously as  he  did  on  this  subject,  he  was 
daairoua  that  the  alte0tioii  or  the  House 


should  be  called  to  it  as  early  as  possible* 
The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  ob- 
served, that  he  had  no  objection  to  reply 
most  explicitly  to  the  question  of  the 
right  hon.  gentleman,  and  he  was  ready 
to  admit  that  the  House  and  the  public 
were  entitled  to  the  fullest  informatioa 
which  it  was  in  bis  power  and  consistent 
with  his  duty  to  afford.  With  regard  to 
the  immediate  subject  of  the  right  hon* 
gentleman's  inquiry,  he  had  not  the 
sinuliest  hesitation  in  declaring,  that  it 
was  the  intention  of  his  majesty's  ministers 
that  the  repayment  to  the  Bank  of  the 
loan  of  six  millions  should  be  made  in 
money,  and  not  in  exchequer  bills 
[Hear,  hear!].  Upon  the  other  more 
general  subject  which  had  been  adverted 
to,  although  not  now  before  the  House, 
he  was  desirous  of  making  ot>e  or  two  ob- 
servations. If  it  should  become  neces« 
sary  to  propose  to  parliament  the  post- 
ponement of  the  resumption  of  cash  pay- 
ments, it  would  not  be  from  any  purpose  of 
consulting  the  convenience  of  government, 
but  would  be  submitted  on  grounds  per- 
fectly distinct.  He  could  not  agree  that 
it  was  desirable  at  the  present  moment 
to  reduce  the  issues  of  the  notes  of  the 
Bank  of  England ;  and  he  considered  the 
repayment  of  the  six '  millions  in  money 
as  expedient,  not  to  enable  the  Bank  to 
lessen  their  paper  in  that  proportion, 
which  appeared  to  be  the  view  of  the 
right  hon.  gentleman,  but  to  enable  them 
to  extend  accommodation  to  trade,  and 
to  support  the  commercial  interests  of 
the  country.  It  was  upon  this  considera* 
tion  that  he  should  probably  feel  it  his 
duty  to  propose  some  arrangement  for  the 
final  repayment  of  this  loan.  Much  had 
been  already  saved  by  the  arrangement 
made  originally,  and  the  present  rate  of  in- 
terest would  cause  a  saving  to  the  country 
of  not  less  than  one  million  out  of  the  six 
millions  composing  the  loan.  The  right 
hon.  gentleman,  he  believed,  had  done  no 
more  than  justice  to  the  Bank,  in  expres- 
sing his  conviction  that  they  were  sin- 
cerely desirous  of  resuming  their  ordinary 
coarse  of  payments ;  but  the  interests  of 
the  public,  and  the  security  of  commerce, 
might,  in  a  particular  state  of  thin^  form 
a  very  reasonable  ground  for  the  interfe- 
rence of  parliament,  to  delay  the  period 
at  which  that  resumption  should  take 
place.  The  subject  was  not,  however, 
now  under  consideration,  and  he  should 
not,  therefore,  enter  into  any  argument 
upoa  the  diftreQt  pointi  involved  in  it 
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ith  respect  to  which  questions  might  be 
ised,  but  he  begged  leave  to  re-state, 
at  whether  the  resumption  of  payments 

cash  on  the  part  of  the  Bank  of  £n- 
ind  should  commence  in  the  present 
ar  or  be  delayed  till  the  ensuing,  the 
iasures  of  government  would  be  equally 
-ected  to  forward  and  encourage  it. 
Mr.  Tieme^  thought  the  right  hon. 
ntleman's  explanation  perfectly  satis- 
:tory  as  far  as  related  to  the  repayment 

the  six  millions  in  money  to  the  Bank 
cause  it  would  enable  the  Bank  to  dp 
lat  in  his  opinion  they  ought  to  do — re- 
ce  the  amount  of  their  issues ;  but  he 
d  witnessed,  with  great  dismay,  the  sort 
levity  with  which  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
in  treated  the  very  serious  question 
ether  the  Bank  was  to  return  to  its 
;ular  payments  this  year  or  the  next.  He 
B  glad  to  hear  that  it  was  not  the  conve- 
nce  of  government  which  it  was  in- 
ided  to  consult ;  but  that  the  under- 
od  ground  upon  which  the  House 
ght  expect,  that  some  measure  for  ex- 
iding  the  time  at  which  the  currency 
5  to  be  restored  to  its  proper  state, 
uld  be  proposed,  was,  that  great  loans 
re  to  be  advanced  by  individuals  in  this 
mtry  to  foreign  powers.  The  nature 
these  loans  was  no  secret  to  any  body : 
L  could  the  right  hon.  gentleman  en* 
tain  a  doubt  that  the  money  of  which 
y  consisted  was  at  the  present  moment 
ng  out  of  the  country,  or  that  the  con- 
:tors  were  not  alreadv  availing  them- 
res  of  the  high  price  of  stocks,  in  order 
nake  large  remittances  at  the  most  fa- 
irable  rate?  Without  mentioning 
les,  he  might  allude,  by  way  of  exam- 
.  to  a  certain  individual,  with  whom 
dad  no  doubt  the  right  hon.  gentleman 

extremely  well  acquainted,  and  who 
lid  scarcely  suffer  tlie  present  opportu- 
r  to  pass  by  him  unobserved.  He  an- 
iiended  that  this  course  of  things  would 
tinue  to  go  on,  and  that  before  the  five 
iths  which  still  remained  previous  to  the 
iration  of  the  present  restriction  had 
»ed,  the  whole  amount  of  the  loans 
ht  be  transferred.  In  that  case,  to 
tpone  the  resumption  would  be  to 
/ide  against  a  danger  that  no  longer 
ted.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  shook 
head;  it  was  possible  that  the  right 
.  gentleman  might  be  riehty  and  that 
limself  mi^  be  deceived ;  but  to  take 
instance  which  waa   notoripus—tbe 

of  three  UBillions  to  PrQffift-<-*were 
one  of  the  lenden.  be  should  be 
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strongly  Inclined  lo  take  advantage  of  the 
present  state  of  the  funds.  What  he  un- 
derstood from  the  declarations  of  the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  was,  that  no- 
thing existed  in  the  internal  or  external 
situation  of  political  afiiaurs  which  created 
any  obstacle  to  the  restoration  of  the  old 
circulating  medium.  The  whole  question 
therefore  became  narrowed  to  this  point, 

(I  for  it  was  evident  that  there  was  noground 
or  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to 
inquire  whether  the  Bank  was  or  was  not 
prepared  to  pay)^could  a  foreign  loan 
operate  of  itself  unfavourably  on  the  price 
of  gold  in  this  country  ?  He  was  satisfied 
that  it  could  not,  and  his  conviction  was 
the  stronger  from  looking  at  the  operation 
of  the  two  great  loans  to  Austria  m  1795 
and  1798,  which  loans  produced  no  such 
efiect.  What  he  desired  to  see  was,  the 
Bank  liberal  in  their  accommodation,  but 
still  cautious  in  their  issue  of  paper :  he 
desired  to  see  the  gold  coinage  again  in 
circulation :  and  if  in  three  months  after 
that  event,  the  Mint  price  of  gold  was  not 
e^ual  to  its  market  price,  he  would  pledge 
himself  never  again  to  trouble  the  House 
on  this  subject — a  circumstance  which 
he  had  no  doubt  would  give  them  infinite 
satisfaction,     [a  laugh] 

Mr.  F.  Letvis  said,  he  must  avow  him- 
self to  be  extremely  anxious  to  see  the  cir- 
culating medium  of  the  country  replaced 
as  soon  as  possible  on  its  only  secure  basis. 
The  facts  which  had  come  with  in  his 
own  knowledge  had  convinced  him,  that  if 
there  was  any  diflBculty  or  inconvenience 
in  resuming  our  ancient  and  natural  cur- 
rency, those  difficulties  would  be  enhanced, 
and  not  diminished,  by  any  additional 
delay.  In  the  discussion  of  this  subject, 
he  feared  the  operation  of  the  country 
banks  was  not  in  general  sufficiently  at- 
tended to.  It  was  not  easy  to  discover 
the  causes  which  regulated  the  extent  of 
their  issues.  It  would,  however,  be  found, 
upon  inquiry,  that  in  as  short  a  period  at 
two  years  and  a  half  twenty-five  millions 
of  country  bank  notes  had  been  withdrawn 
from  circulation.  He  would  leave  it  to 
the  House  to  jadge  of  the  effect  which 
this  must  have  produced  upon  individual 
credit,  and  up<Hi  all  the  transactions  aris- 
ing out  of  the  internal  commerce  of  the 
coDBtry.  He  called  upon  every  member 
of  the  House  to  inquire  in  his  own  district 
and  neighboitrfaood,  and  he  would  venture 
to  say,  that  the  result  of  that  inquiry- 
would  correspond  with  his  own,  and  would 
shew  that  the  paper  so  suddenly  withdrawn 
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woB  DOW  re-iisiuDg  with  no  lev  rapidity. 
CoM  it  be  doubted  for  a  moment,  that 
these  traositiont  must  have  a  most  mate- 
riiU  influence  upon  the  prices  of  all  commo- 
dities, or  that  it  was  not  of  vast  importance 
for  the  House  to  pause  and  deliberate 
well,  before  they  adopted  any  measure 
which  might  favour  the  contmuance  of 
these  fluctuations?    He  believed  it  im- 
possible to  point  out  any  reason   why 
the  whole,  or  a  much  larger  amount  of 
country  paper,  would  not  be  thrown  into 
circulation,  .unless  the  Bank  of  England 
exercised  its  control   over  every  other, 
by  issuing  no  paper  which  was  not  imme- 
diately convertible  into  gold.    The  inter- 
est of  commercei  no  doubt,  required  an 
adequate  circulation  of  paper^  but  the 
misfortune  was,  that  as  the  circulation  in- 
creased the  depreciation  of  paper  followed, 
and  such  must  be  the  conseauence  while 
the  restriction  upon  the  Bank  continued. 
Should  this  restriction  continue  for  two 
years  longer,  he  could  not  aUow  himself 
to  describe  Uie  distress  which  was  but  too 
likely  to  ensue.    He  knew  that,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  issue  of  paper  was  necea* 
•ary  for  the  purposes  or  commercial  ac- 
commodation and  to  facilitate  the  transfer 
of  property:    but,  on  the  other  hand, 
auch  an  issue  as  that  which  he  deprecated 
threatened  to  ahake  every  other  descrip- 
tion of  propertT  in  the  country,  both 
landed  and  ranoed.    To  obviate  audi  a 
menacing  evil,  he  intreated  the  House  and 
bis  majostjr's  ministers  to  consider  seriously 
the  necessity  of  temovinff  the  rastrictMKi 
upon  cash  payments  by  tne  Bank. 

Lord  Casilenagk  said,  he  did  not  rise 
with  a  view  to  press  the  discussion  of  a 
question  which  could  not,  indeed,  be 
fairly  or  fully  entered  mto  until  his  rig|it 
hon.  friend  siioold  bring  forward  the  meor 
sure  which  would  naturally  raise  that  dis- 
cussion. But  in  reference  to  some  obser- 
vations whidi  had  fidlen  from  the  right 
hon.  gentleman«  he  thought  it  proper  to 
assure  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  as  well 
as  the  House,  that  it  was  the  amdous 
wish  of  his  majesty's  mmisters  that  the 
Bank  should  resume  iu  paymento  in  cash, 
and  that  the  country  shouHi  return  to  its 
ordinary  and  wholesome  circulation.  But 
looking  to  the  subject  in  the  view  taken 
by  the  right  hon.  gentleman  himseJf,  he 
would  ask,  whether  it  could  be  the  wish 
of  that  ri^t  hon.  gentleman,  or  of  any  of 
those  who  thought  with  him,  to  place  the 
Bulk,  by  a  premature  removal  of  the  re- 
striction,^ in  such  a  predicament  as  might 


suggest  the  necessity  of  again  renewing 
that  restriction^  or  of  ureing  the  Bank  to 
withhold  that  degree  of  accommodation 
which  was  essential  to  the  commercial  in- 
terests of  the  country  ?  Now,  in  case  a 
foreign  loan  of  such  a  magnitude  should 
be  contracted  as  would  threaten  the  ex- 

Eortation  of  a  considerable   quantity  of 
ullioD,  would  not  parliament  owe  it  to 
the  countr}'  to  continue,  or  if  discontinued, 
to  renew  the  restriction,  as  a  matter  of 
paramount  necessity }    It  was  to  be  ap- 
prehended, that  foreign  loans  of  this  na- 
ture might  be  contracted,  over  which  the 
counsels  of  the  country  could  have  no 
control — with  which,  indeed,  it  would  be 
highly  improper  in  those  counsels  at  aH 
to  interfere.    He  did  not  mean  a  loan  of 
three  or  four  millions  to  this  or  that  par« 
ticular  power,  but  loans  of  such  an  er« 
tent  as  could  not  yet  be  ascertained,  and 
therefmre  ministers  were  not  yet  prepared 
to  op&k  the  case  to  parliament.      That 
there  was  nothing  in  tne  internal  situatioa 
or  the  foreign  relations  of  the  country  to 
prevent  the  Bank  from  resuming  its  pay- 
ments in  cash,  he  was  quite  ready  to  ad- 
mit.   There  was,  indeed,  nothing  in  our 
foreign  relations  which  threatenM^  in  the 
slightest  degree,  the  disturbance  of  our 
pacific  connexion ;  but  yet  it  was  material 
to  provide,  that  the  financial  measures  of 
foreign  states  should  not  be  ^owed  to 
embarrass  this  country,  by  placing  the 
Bank  in  such  a  situation  as  might  compd 
it  to  refuse  the  usual  facilities  to  our  oif- 
ferent  commercial  transactions.    He  de» 
nied  that  government  in  any  dej^ree  inter- 

fosed  to  promote  loans  to  foreign  states, 
t  was  for  the  contractors  for  those  loans  to 
act  according  to  their  own  discretion,  but 
he  hoped  that  the  fteople  of  this  country 
would  deliberate  with  caution  upon  tlie 
investment  of  their  capital  in  foreign 
funds.  He  did  not  mean  that  the  discre- 
tion of  individuals  in  the  disposition  of 
their  property  should  in  any  degree  be 
controllea,  but  it  would  be  well  for  capi- 
talists to  consider  what  they  were  about. 
There  was,  no  doubt,  at  present,  *  graat 
temptation  to  British  capitalists;  for  it 
was  known,  that  while  money  could  be 
had  in  this  country  on  exchequer  bills,  at 
so  low  a  rate  of  interest  as  two  per  cent, 
at  least  four  times  that  rate  ot  interest 
might  be  had  in  foreign  states.  It  was  to 
be  apprehended,  therefore,  that  capital, 
whico  naturally  aonght  the  most  produe- 
tive  employment,  would  be  transferred  to 
a  considerable  amount;  and  it  was  for 
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liament  to  guard  againtt  the  conte- 
meet  of  that  transfer  upon  the  treasures 
the  Bank.  From  such  transfer,  indeed, 
luld  the  apprehended  loans  take  place, 

exchange  would  rise  against  this  coun- 
,  and,  in  consequence,  the  transporter 
1  of  the  precious  metals  would  natu- 
\y  take  place.  Under  such  oircum- 
Qces  then,  he  put  it  to  the  House^  whe- 
r  it  would  be  wise  to  remove  the  re- 
etion  upon  the  issue  of  cash  by  the 
ik  i  But  he  would  assure  the  risht 
1.  gentleman  and  the  House,  that  nis 
jetty's  ministers  had  no  dispolidon  to 
itinue  that  restriction,  unless  a  strong 
e  were  made  out.    He  was  ready  to 

along  with  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
leprecating  the  conteguences  of  the  in- 
ased  issue  of  paper  by  the  provincial 
ikt ;  hut,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  to 
:ontidered  whether  the  Bank  should  be 
uced  to  the  necessity  of  starving  the 
:ulation  of  the  country,  or  limiting  that 
;ree  of  accommodation  which  was  et- 
tial  to  every  branch  of  our  commercial 
ustry.  Ministers  would,  in  his  view, 
highly  culpable,  if  they  sought  the 
mph  of  clinging  to  a  principle,  with- 

considering  the  case  to  which  that 
iciple  was  to  be  applied.  They  were, 
hey  ought  to  be,  highly  solicitous  for 
removal  of  the  restriction  upon  the 
ik,  but  it  was  their  duty  to  consider 

circumstances  under  which  that  re^ 
ral  should  take  place*  The  noble  lord 
eluded  with  assuring  the  House,  that 
isters  were  not  at  all  disposed  to  con* 
le  the  restrteiion  upon  the  Bank,  on 

ground  or  ptineiple  of  expediency 
1  year  to  year,  and  that  they  would 
propose  or  accede  to  the  continuance 
hat  restriction  unless  a  distinct  and 
tlal  case  was  made  out  to  justify  the 
sure* 

[r.  Hammerdeif  expressed  a  hope  that 
latere  would  not  be  found  to  have  any 
ntion  of  ffiving  any  encouragenfent  to 
proposed  loans  to  foreign  states,  or  to 
mvestnient  of  British  capital  in  foreign 
Is.  He  was  sorry  to  understand  that 
I  encouragement  was  inferred  from 
sin  provisions  in  the  treaties  of  1814 
1815»  as  he  himself  had  calculated  at 
time  those  treaties  were  concluded; 
neant  with  regard  to  the  reimburse- 
t  of  British  subjects  who  had  lost  the 
>erty  thej  had  vested  in  the  French 
a.  A  distinct  declaration  from  the 
B  lorda  upon  this  subject,  would  be 
inaiderable  utilityi  especially  if  minis* 


ters  had  not  the  intention  to  which  he  had 
alloded.  If  it  should  be  declared,  that 
the  provisions  in  the  treaties  to  which  he 
had  referred,  were  owing  to  special  cir- 
cumstances, not  likdy  again  to  occur,  and 
that  the  case  was  not  to  form  a  preoecbnt 
upon  future  treaties,  great  ^od  would  be 
done.  It  was  extremely  desnrable,  indeed, 
to  remove  the  ddusion  which  prevsifled 
on  this  point,  for  too  many  persons  were 
at  present  diqposed  to  conclude  from  the 
treaties  alluded  to,  that  the  faith  of  go- 
vernment was  pledged  to  procure  the  re- 
storation of  any  property  they  might  in-  ^ 
vest  in  foreign  funds,  and  especially  in 
the  funds  of  that  country  with  whidi  we 
had  been  lately  at  war. 

Lord  Castlereligh  said,  that  he  had  no 
difficulty  in  stating  that  the  debts  alluded 
to  in  the  treaties  of  1814;  and  15,  stood 
upon  particular  grounds,  and  that  there- 
fore tney  formed  the  subject  of  a  special 
provision  in  those  treaties.  By  the  treaty 
with  France  in  1787,  it  was  covenantee!, 
that  in  the  event  of  war,  every  British  sub- 
ject should  be  allowed  one  year  for  the  re- 
moval of  his  properly  from  that  country,  and 
it  was  in  direct  violation  of  this  treaty  that 
the  debts  alluded  to  were  contracted. 
Therefore  it  was  pledged  by  the  treaty  of 
Amiens,  that  those  debts  should  be  paid 
by  the  French  government,  llie  trea- 
ties, then,  of  1814  and  15,  only  provided 
for  that  which  originated  with  the  treaty 
of  1787»  and  was  sanctioned  by  the  treaty 
of  Amiens.  Those  claims  were  indeed 
of  such  a  nature,  that  if  provision  were 
not  made  to  secure  their  liquidation,  the 
government  which  concluded  the  treaty 
of  17879  would  be  exposed  to  the  charge 
of  having  entrapped  British  subjects  to 
invest  their  property  in  France.  But  this 
formed  a  special  case,  and  afforded  no  en- 
couragement to  British  subjects  to  vest 
their  property  in  foreign  funds.  He  was 
ready,  then,  to  eo  along  with  the  hon. 
gentleman,  that  Uiose  who  should  make 
such  investments  had  no'  claim  whatever 
upon  the  British  government,  and  that  in 
the  event  of  any  war,  or  on  the  conclu- 
sion of  any  peace,  no  such  transactions 
would  be  entitled  to  the  consideration  of 
the  British  government.  It  would,  indeed, 
be  an  extraordinary  principle  to  admit  that 
the  government  of  any  nation  should  have 
itsfuth  pledged,  or  its  operations  regulated, 
by  the  spontaneous  transactions  of  indi- 
viduals. 

Mr.  Haimmertley  expressed  himself  per- 
fectly satined  by  the  declaration  of  the 
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noble  lord,  which  would,  he  bad  no  doubt, 
•erre  to  dissipate  a  great  deal  of  mis- 
chievous delusion. 
*    The  Resolutions  were  then  agreed  to. 


HOUSE   OF   LORDS. 

Monday f  February  9. 

Petition  from  Manchestsr  con* 
CBRNiNo  Seditious  Practices].  Lord 
Holland  apologized  to  their  lordships  for 
troubling  them- with  a  few  words  on  a 
subject  which  he  had  not  the  opportunity  of 
bringing;  regularly  before  them.  A  peti- 
tion had  been  transmitted  to  him,  in  order 
to  be  presented  to  the  House,  which  he 
regretted  to  say  he  had  unfortunately 
mislaid  or  lost.  The  petition  itself,  and 
the  circumstances  under  which  it  was  to 
be  presented,  were  of  great  public  im- 
portance. It  had  been  the  wish  of  the 
Eetitioners,  among  whom  were  many 
ighly  respectable  persons,  that  it  should 
be  presented  to  their  lordships  House  in 
time  to  be  referred  to  the  secret  commit- 
tee. It  had  been  sent  to  him  for  that 
purpose  bY  Mr.  Tajlor,  pf  Manchester, 
and  he  still  hoped  that  he  might  receiTe 
another  copy  before  the  committee  made 
their  report.  He  felt  it,  however,  to  be 
Lis  duty,  thus  publicly  to  acknowledge 
bis  negligence,  and  express  his  regret  at 
not  being  able  to  comply  that  day  with 
the  wish  of  the  petitioners.  Though 
he  had  not  read  the  petition  which  reached 
him  with  sufficient  attention  to  recollect 
its  contents,  ^et,  having  had  access  to 
another  petition  from  the  same  persons, 
intended  for  another  place,  he  was  able  to 
atate  to  their  lordships  iu  general  purport. 
The  allegations  it  contained  were  very 
strong;  and  comioe  as  they  did  from 
persons  of  respectability,  they  merited  the 
attention  of  tneir  lordships.  The  peti- 
tioners stated  of  their  own  knowledge, 
that  all  the  disturbances  in  that  part  of 
the  country,  and  all  disorderly  proceed* 
ipgs  which  had  attracted  the  public  no- 
tice, had  been  the  work  of  hired  spies,  in- 
formers, and  agents  of  the  government. 
The  petitioners  had,  from  th<:ir  local  si- 
tuation, opportunities  of  ascertaining  the 
facu  they  stated,  and  had  made  it  their 
bosiness  to  inquire  into  and  trace  the  dis- 
turbances to  their  source :  but  when,  in 
the  course  of  their  invest^tions,  they 
pointed  out  any  mdividuals  as  objects  of 
auspicion,  they  either  disappeared  from 
that  part  of  the  country,  or  it  earned  be- 
fara  uMgisttates  w^ro  soon  reloMod*    H« 


eould  not  vouch  for  the  truth  of  these  al- 
legations, but  they  were  stated  by  26  per* 
sons  of  respectable  character,  who  wero 
most  hnxious  of  supporting  their  state* 
ments  by  evidence  at  the  bar  of  their 
lordships'  House,  or  before  the  coiii>- 
mittee* 


;tt 


HOUSE  OF  C0MM0K8. 
Monday^  February  9. 

Chimney  Swbbpbrs  RsoutATioK 
Bill.]  Mr.  Bennet  rose,  pursuant  to 
notice,  to.  move  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill 
for  the  better  regulation  of  Chimney 
Sweepers  and  their  Apprentices.  It  was 
the  object  of  this  bill  to  put  an  end  to  the 
evil  so  long,  so  universally,  and  so  justly 
complained  of,  as  to  the  use,  or  rather 
abuse,  of  young  children  in  sweeping 
chimnies.  He  fdt  it  unnecessary  to  enter 
into  any  detail  upon  this  subject,  as  the 
sufferings  endured,  and  the  cruelties  in** 
flicted,  through  the  practice  alluded  tOy 
were  so  fully  described  in  the  evidence 
taken  before  the  committee  of  the  last  sea* 
sion,  from  which  committee  this  bill  ema« 
nated.  The  bill  was  indeed  a  transcript 
of  that  which  he  had  brought  forward  last 
year,  with  the  exception  only  of  that  pro« 
vision  which  related  to  the  total  and 
prompt  abolition  of  the  use  of  climbing 
boys,  and  which  provision,  perhaps,  pre- 
vented the  bill  from  being  carried.  He 
was  happy  to  say  that  since  last  year  the 
desire  to  abolish  this  odious  practice  bad 
been  expressed  at  public  meetmgs  in  all  the 
great  towns  throughout  thecountry ;  thoee 
meetings  unanimously  adopting  resolutiona 
that  theemployment  of  climbing  boys  ought 
notto  be  any  longer  tolerated,  especially  aa 
a  mechanical  instrument  was  found  efficient 
for  the  purpose.  But  who  could  dissent 
from  these  resolutions  that  had  any  knoww 
ledge  of  the  effects  of  this  barbarous  aya- 
tem  ?  Within  even  the  last  year,  no  leaa 
than  Bve  fatal  instances  had  occurred  to 
show  its  character.  One  of  these  instancca 
in  England,  and  another  in  Scotland  had 
been  attended  with  circumstances  of  pe* 
culiarly  aggravated  cruelty.  But  the 
masters,  or  pn^rly  speaking,  the  ownen 
of  the  unfortunate  childmi  employed  in 
this  business  were  rarely  sttsceptibie  of 
the  common  feelings  of  humanity;  httt» 
even  if  they  were,  it  would  be  impossible 
to  have  the  business  done  without  a  sa« 
criiice  of  those  feelinf;s*  For,  from  the 
manner  in  which  chinneya  were  coe« 
stmciod,  eepeciaUy  in  Ldodioiii  whaie  vilk 
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ew  to  save  foel,  the  flues  vere  often  no 
re  than  leren  or  eiffht  inchea  in  dia^ 
ter«  and  consequently,  in  order  to  clean 
h  chhnnejSy  it  became  neceaiarj  to 
)loy  children  of  the  tendereat  age.  For 
t  purposoi  indeed,  children  of  leaa  than 
sn  years  of  age  were  often  employed, 
,  female  children  were  actaally  so  en- 
ed  in  some  instances  [Hear,  hear  IJ. 
!  House  and  every  man  of  feeling  in 
country,  must  naturally  be  shocked  at 
1  a  fact ;  but  he  hoped  that  the  repe- 
»n  of  it  would  be  effectually  proviaed 
inst.  The  object  of  his  biil,  the  hon. 
ober  described  to  be,  without  disturb- 
the  present  ftppreuticeships,  that  no 
ter  sweep  should  hereafter  be  allowed 
:ake  any  apprentice  under  fourteen 
'8  of  age.  This  was  the  first  step 
;h  he  proposed  to  take  in  a  proceed* 
which,  he  trusted^  would  lead  to  the 
[  abolition  of  a  practice  so  rerolting  to 
anity.  The  hon.  gentleman  then 
ed,  *'  That  leave  be  given  to  bring  in  a 
for  the  better  regulation  of  Chimney 
epers  and  their  Apprentices,  and  for 
jreventing  the  employment  oif  boys  in 
biog  chimnies." 

save  was  given  to  bring  in  the  bill ; 
h  was  afterwards  presented  and  read 
it  time. 

BTITTON    FROM   ManCRBSTSR  CON- 

nHQ  Seditious  Practices.]  Mr. 
ps  stated,  that  during  the  absence, 
at  the  desire  of  his  noble  friend,  the 
ber  for  Lancashire,  he  had  a  Petition 
esent  from  certain  merchants,  manu- 
rers  and  others,  inhabitants  of  Man- 
:er,  Sal  ford,  and  the  neighbourhood, 
petition  stated. 

That  the  petitioners  beard  with  great 
and  unetisiness  the  alarming  state- 
s  which  were  currently  circulated  du- 
the  early  part  of  the  past  year,  as  to 
vil  designs  entertained  by  the  labour- 
lasses  in  their  neighbourhood,  and 
e^ed  under  the  disguise  of  an  anxiety 
tain  a  reform  in  the  representation  of 
people;  that  the  petitioners  have 
t  themselves  obliged  to  conclude  that 
npression  produced  by  the  statements 
lich  they  have  now  referred,  greatly 
meed  the  decision  of  the  House'  in 
irring  with  the  proposals  of  his  ma- 
s  ministers,  entirely  to  suspend  some, 
naterially  to  abridge  other,  <tf  the 
valuable  rights  and  privileges  which 
sboien  derive  from  the  bravery  and 
*m  of  theiranceatorsi  and  which  aflfosd 


their  best  safeguards  against  the  encroach** 
ments  of  arbitrairy  power  and  the  abusei 
of  intolerant  parly  spirit;  that  although 
firmly  convinced  at  the  p^iod  when  tiiose 
measures  were  proposed  by  his  majesty'a 
ministers  to  the  consideration  of  the 
House,  that  the  circumstances,  of  the 
times  did  not  require,  and  that  constitu-' 
tional  vigilance  could  not  acquiesce  in, 
the  suspension  of  the  act  of  Habeas  Cor- 
pus ana  the  other  restrictive  enactments 
adopted  by  the  House,  the  petitioners 
thbu^ht  it  most  proper  to  defer  the  ex- 
pression of  their  sentiments  upon  this  im- 
portant subject  to  a  period,  when  the  heat 
of  political  feeling  being  somewhat  allay- 
ed, they  might  be  enabled  to  examine 
with  maturer  deliberadon,  with  more 
scrutinizing  caution,  and  with  more  ri|^id 
impartiality,  the  truth  of  the  information 
upon  which,  judging  firom  the  reports  of 
its  secret  committees,  the  House  must  be 
presumed  to  have  acted ;  that  the  peti« 
tioners  could  not  avoid  feeling  that  the 
character,  not  only  of  the  towns  in  whic^ 
they  reside,  but  of  the  very  populous  dis- 
trict that  surrounds  them,  and  perhaps 
even  of  the  county  of  Lancaster  at  large, 
was  invc^ved  in  the  charges  of  disaffection, 
disloyalty,  and  treason,  which  were  so 
lavishly  heaped  on  the  most  numerous 
and  the  most  industrious  class  of  its  po- 
pulation; that  the  petitioners  take  leave 
to  assert  to  the  House,  not  only  that  tlie 
conduct  of  the  labouring  part  of  their  fel- 
low townsmen  at  that  period  did  not  ex- 
hibit the  slightest  tenaency  to  insubordi^ 
nation  or  violence,  but  that,  they  sustain*? 
ed  an  unparalleled  extremity  of  distress 
with  fortitude  the  most  exemplary  and  h6- 
roic ;  tlyit  without  stating  themselves  to 
concur  in  the  propriety,  or  to  defend  the 
prudence,  of  all  the  political  conduct  of 
the  working  classes  in  their  neighbour-' 
hood,  the  petitioners  have  no  hesitation  in 
assuring  the  House,  as  the  result  of  their 
careful  and  assiduous  inouiries,  that  the 
proceedings  of  that  part  or  the  population 
have  been  completely  and  most  grossly 
misrepresented ;  that  as  far  as  regards  the 
meeting  of  the  10th  of  March,  nunUiarly 
known  by  the  designation  of  the  blanket 
meeting,  nothing  could  exceed  the  quiet- 
ness and  order  with  which  the  populace 
proceeded  to  it,  and  demeaned  themselves 
throughout  its  continuance ;  that  it  had 
been  publicly  announced  several  days ; 
that  not  the  slightest  intimation  of  its  rai- 
poted  illegality  was  given ;  that  no  at- 
tempt was  made  to  disperse  it  by  means 
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of  the  civil  power,  but  that»  without 
waraingy  and,  as  the  petitioners  Yerily  be- 
lieve, without  even  reeding  the  riot  act, 
doubtful  as  it  is  whether  under  such  dr* 
cumstanoes  that  statute  could  legally  be 
enforced,  the  dragoons,  acting  under  the 
orders  of  the  magistrates,  dashed  impe- 
tuousij  amongst  the  multitude,  and  com- 
pelled it  to  wtek  safety  in  flight,  although 
magistrates  at  that  period  did  not  possess 
the  discretionary  power  over  public 
meetings  with  which  the  House  has  since 
invested  them;  that  between  two  and 
three  hundred  persons,  who  were  proceed- 
ing on  the  road  to  London  with  petitions, 
were,  in  the  course  of  the  before-raention* 
ed  day,  apprehended  and  lodged  under 
circumstances  of  jB^reat  hardship,  in  a 
prison  which  contained,  even  before  their 
arrival,  nearly  three  times  the  number  of 
prisoners  it  was  originally  calculated  to 
receive ;  and  that  eight  of  the  persons 
then  arrested,  who  refused  to  give  nail  for 
their  future  appearance,  were  committed 
to  Lancaster«castle,  and  after  being  de- 
tained in  gaol  amongst  prisoners  of  the 
most  profligate  and  abandoned  descrip- 
tion for  nearly  six  months,  were  at  length 
discharged  without  trial ;  that  on  Satur- 
day the  29th  of  March  public  apprehen- 
sion was  most  generally  and  painfully 
excited,  by  the  appearance  of  an  adver* 
tisement  issued  by  the  ma^tracy  and 
police  of  Manchester,  bearing  date  the 
preoedine  day,  and  in  which  they  stated, 
that  *  Information,  on  whidi  they  could 

<  place  the  fullest  reliance,  had  reached 

*  them  of  a  most  daring  and  traitorous  con- 

*  spiracv,  the  object  of  which  was  nothing 

*  less  than  open  rebellion  and  insurrec- 

*  tion ;'  that  *  the  town  of  Manchester  was 

<  one  of  the  first  pointed  out  for  attack, 
'  and  the  moment  fixed  upon  for  the  dia* 

*  bolical  enterprise  was  tne  night  of  the 
«  SOth  of  March ;'  that  as  the  petitioners 
could  not  think  it  possible  that  the  ma» 

S'ltrates  or  police  would  wantonly  or 
oughtiessly  trifle  with  public  alarm,  by 
making  so  horrible  a  charge  on  dubiotts  or 
insufficient  grounds,  they  confidently  ex- 
pected to  see  such  daring  and  desperate 
offenders,  as  those  implicated  in  this  *  dia- 

<  bolical  enterprise'  must  necessarily  be  so 
aupposed  to  be,  brought  to  early  trial  and 
condign  punishment,  particularly  as  on 
the  23a  of  April,  when  the  examination 
of  the  supposed  deltnouentsmust,  as  the 
petitioners  oooceive,  nave  brought  the 
evidence  against  them  under  his  magiste- 

cogoiaancoi  the  rev.  W.  R.  Hay,  sti- 
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p^ndiary  chairman  of  the  Salford  quarter 
sessions,  did,  in  his  address  to  the  grand 
Jury,  allude  to  the  subject  in  the  follow- 
mg  terms,  *  As  judicial  ioquuries  would  be 

*  instituted   against    the   ofiendiog    par* 

*  ties,   it  woiud   not  be  just  to   enter 

*  much  upon  the  subject,  but  he  might 

*  be  permitted  to  say,  should   such  m* 

<  quiries    take    place,    purposes   of  the 

*  blackest  enormity  must  be  disclosed  to 
the  public,  and  that  those  who  professed 

*  to  doubt  their  existence  would  finally  be 

*  constrained  to  admit  the  existence  or  the 
'whole  of  them;'  that  the  suspension  of 
the  act  of  Habeas  Corpus  b^g,  as  appears 
by  the  terms  of  the  Bill  itself,  applicable 
only  to  persons  *  suspected  of  entertain* 

<  ing  designs  hostile^  nis^pnajestj^  govern- 
'ment,'  the  petitioners  conceive  that  it 
was  never  intended  by  the '  House  to 
supersede  the  necessity  of  public  judicial 
inquiries  into  charges  of  treason,  distinct 
and  specified  in  uieir  character,  and  of 
unparallded  atrocity  in  their  complexion  ; 
that  the  petitioners  are  therefore  per- 
suaded that  the  House  will  learn  widi 
astonishment,  tiiat  all  the  pefsoos  arrested 
as  participators  in  this  alleged  conspiracjr 
have  been  discharged  without  trial;  and 
they  would'ferther  represent  to  the  House, 
that  if  the  slightest  suspicion  of  the  guilt 
of  the  parties  still  remains,  it  is  most  dan- 
gerous to  the  welfare  and  tranquillity  of 
tile  country  at  large,  to  restore  to  libertr, 
and  consequently  to  the  capability  if 
doing  mischief,  men  who  have  connected 
themselves  with  a  design  of  such  dreadful 
wickedness !  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  if 
there  is  no  foundation  for  the  diabolical 
conspiracy  imputed  to  them,  every  prin- 
ciple of  justice  and  humanity  imperiously 
demands  that  they  should  be  publicly 
and  legally  delivered  from  the  charses  to 
which  they  have  been  so  foully  and  fekely 
subjected ;  that  the  attention  of  the  peti- 
tioners hiving  been  aroused  by  the  dis- 
charge of  wese  alleaed  conspimtora 
without  trial,  some  of  them  have  entered 
upon  an  extensive  and  ricid  mvestigation 
of  the  grounds  upon  whidi  traitorous  and 
rebellious  proceedings  were  imputed  to 
the  parties  taken  into  custody,  and  the 
result  of  that  investigation  is  a  most  posi- 
tive and  irrefragable  conviction  that  no 
sudi  conspiracy  existed,  that  no  violent 
designs  were  in  contemplation,  and  that 
no  measure  dangerous  to  public  tranquil* 
liUr  was  ever  proposed  or  discussed  at  any 
of  the  meetings  which  took  plant,  except 
by  hired  spies  and  infonners ;  that  whibt 
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petitioners  are  convinced  that  no  effort 
(  left  untried  by  these  wicked  and 
estable  emissaries,  to  ensnare  and 
iide  the  labouring  classes  into  acts  of 
;  and  iDSubordination,  they  cannot  but 
ik  it  will  be  satisfactory  to  the  House, 
reflect  that  Che  illegal  schemes  and 
tortations  of  these  miscreants,  though 
iressed  to  men  suffering  the  most  dis- 
cing priTations,  have  been  so  eminently 
[  uniformly  unsuccessful ;  that  the  con- 
uon  of  the  petitioners  as  to  the  activity 
the  spies,  in  endeavouring  to  engage 
SODS  known  to  be  petitioners  for  par- 
nentary  reform,  in  their  own  villainous 
chinations,  does  not  rest  on  general 
I  indefinable  impressions;  but  the 
itioners  believe  that  their  habitual 
ience,  their  endeavours  to  seduce 
tviduals  to  the  commbsion  of  specific 
aes,  which  would  deservedly' subject 
[H  to  capital  punishments,  their  offi- 
jsness  in  appointing  meeting  in  dif- 
int  parts  of  the  country,  their  activity 
procuring  a  large  attendance  at  sucn 
stings,  their  assumed  names,  their 
rehension  and   immediate  discharge, 

their  connexion  with  the  magistracy 
)olice,  can  be  clearly  and  indisputably 
lonstrated ;  the  petitioners  would  fur- 
-  state  to  the  House,  that  durine  the 
y  part  of  the  last  year  nocturnal  domi- 
iry  visits  by  subordinate  agents  of  the 
ce,  without  the  exhibition  of  warrant 
luthority  for  such  proceedings,  during 
ch  the  greatest  abuse  and  inhumanity 

displayed,  were  of  disgracefully  fre- 
nt  occurrence;  the  petitioners  there- 
S  conceivbg  that  tiie  House  could 
:her  foresee  nor  intend  to  sanction 
ti  proceedings  as  they  have  enumerated 

that  the  employment  of  spies  in  the 
iner  and  to  the  extent  to  which  it  has 
mailed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
tioners  is  pregnant  with  the  most 
gerous  conseouences  to  his  majesty's 
ceable  and  well-disposed  subjects,  and 
ious  also  to  vindicate  to  the  country 
large  the  loyalty  and  good  character 
their  extensive  and  populous  district, 
humblv,  but  most  earnestly  intreat 
:  the  House  will  be  pleased  to  institute 
trict  inquiry  into  the  truth  of  the 
ters  stated  in  this  petition,  and  also 
i  the  general  proceedings,  not  only 
the  labouring  classes  but  of  the  ma- 
racy  and  police  of  Manchester  and 
leighbourhood,  during  the  early  part 
he  past  year ;  and  the  petitioners  do 
Dby   pledge    themselves  to  use  the 


utmost  diligence  and  alacrity  in  furnishing 
the  House  with  such  evidence  as  they 
confidently  (believe  will  most  fully  and 
completely  establish  the  condnsiens  they 
themselves  have  formed  on  the  subject." 

Mr.  PAt2m  then  observed,  that  it  must 
be  obvious  that  he  could  not  pledge  him- 
self to  the  accuracy  of  the  facts  referred 
to  in  the  petition,  and  on  which  it  was 
founded,  but  he  was  informed  that  ihej^ 
had  been  most  diligently  and  cautiously 
investigated  by  some  of  the  persons  who 
had  signed  it,  and  particularly  by  one 
^ntleman,  known  to  him  to  be  a  man  of 
intelligence  and  active  benevolence.  His 
own  opinion  was,  that  the  facts  would  be 
proved^  on  investigation,  to  be  such 
as  they  had  been  reported  to  him. 
Before  he  proceeded  to  a  detail,  which 
he  feared  would  be  tiresome  to  the 
House,  he  wished  to  say  that  he  did  not 
at  all  mean  to  reflect  on  the  intentions 
of  the  magistrates  or  municipal  officers  of 
Manchester.  If  they  had  been  instru- 
mental in  deluding  ministers,  and  through 
them  the  House  and  the  country  in  gene- 
ral, it  was  because  they  had  been  first 
deluded  themselves;  for  he  had  no  doubt 
that  they  sincerely  believed  in  the  repre- 
sentations' which  they  had  made.  He 
conceived  them  to  have  been  deluded  by 
their  own  spies  and  informers,  and  those 
of  the  government  The  utmost  that  he 
had  ever  said  on  this  subject  was,  that  if 
the  poor  people  were  liable  to  delusion 
from  their  own  prejudices  on  the  one 
hand,  magistrates  who  were  treasurers,  or 
zealous  supporters  of  Orange  lodges  and 
societies,  could  not  be  considered  as 
exempted  from  the  delusion  of  their  own 
prejudices,  on  the  other  hand.  He  de- 
precated strongly  the  encouragement 
given  to  such  associations^  the  tendency 
of  which  ceuld  only  be  to  inflame  reli- 
ffious  and  political  animosities,  to  call 
mto  exercise  the  worst  passions  of  our 
nature,  and  to  make  one  class  of  his  ma« 
jesty's  subjects  hate  and  persecute  ano- 
ther.—The  hon.  member  here  stated,  that 
there  had  been  several  meetings,  more  or 
less  numerous  in  Manchester  and  the 
neighbourhood,  before  that  of  the  lOth  of 
March  {familiarly  called  the  <*  Blanketeer 
Meeting'),  for  preparing  resolutions  and 
petitions  on  the  subject  of  a  reform  of  the 
representation.  These  meetings  had  been 
very  peaceably  conducted.  To  show  that 
the  DOor  people  really  meant  what  they 
professed,  namely,  to  petition  for  a  reform 
of  parliament,  with  which  they  had  been 
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taught  to  usodate  the  relief  of  4heir  owm 
severe  suferinge,  he  atatedt  that  they  had 
in  the  first  inttance  applied  to  some  per- 
aoni  in  Manchester,  in  a  station  superior 
to  their  own,  and  begged  them  to  unite 
in  a  requisition  to  the  borouf^hreeve  and 
constables,  for  calling  a  meeting  for  that 
object*  This  being  declined,  and  their 
own  reauisitions  to  the  town  officers  being 
rejecteo,  they  called  meetings  themselves 
1^  public  advertisement.  They  did  so  in 
the  instance  of  the  Blanket  Meeting  oft 
the  10th  of  March,  which  was  called  by 
ptdilic  advertisement,  no  intimation  having 
oeen  given  of  its  imputed  illegality.  Their 
petitions  to  parliament  not  having  met 
the  recentioa  which  they  expected,  it  was 
proposea  to  petition  the  Prince  Regent, 
and  to  carry  up  their  petitions  themselves 
and  to  present  them  m  such  numbers  as 
the  law  allows.  This  foolish  proposal  was 
objected  to  strongly  by  the  generality  of 
those,  who,  from  their  superior  intelligence 
and  activity,  were  regarded  as  their  leaders. 
He  did  not  understand,  that,  though  con- 
sidered as  leaders,  they  were  formally 
delected  as  such.  Out  of  a  number 
consisting  of  about  seventeen,  not  more 
than  three  or  four  supported  the  Blanketeer 
expedition.  Of  the  others,  one  objected 
to  it  in  language  likely  to  be  roisinter- 

greted  with  violence  by  spies  and  informers, 
ut  which  appeared  to  convev  very  just 
reasoning.  This  man  said,  that  <*ifthe 
people  determined  on  that  expedition,  of 
which  he  attempted  to  demonstrate  the 
folly,  they  must  make  up  their  minds  to 
one  of  two  thinss.  They  must  either  cut 
their  way  sword  in  hand,  for  thej  would 
certainly  be  opposed,  or  if  diey  did  not  do 
that,  they  must  aubmit  to  be  dragged  to 
the  New  Bailey  Prison,  where  they  would 
as  certainly  be  taken."  Another  said,  that 
**  if  none  but  the  most  virtuous  description 
of  people  should  set  out  from  Manchester, 
they  would  be  joined  on  the  road  by  per- 
sons of  a  diflerent  description,  who  would 
take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  of  doing 
mischief,  which  mischief  would  be  imputed 
to  them,  and  in  its  effect  iniure  the  cause 
which  they  wished  to  serve. '  The  meet- 
ing, however,  was  resolved  on,  and  took 
place  on  the  10th  March.  The  behaviour 
nf  the  people  attending  it  was  peaceable, 
as  stated  in  the  petition.  The  dragoons 
(the  petitioners  state,  as  they  bdieve, 
without  even  having  the  riot  act  read), 
dariied  in  among  ue  people^  seised  a 
number  in  Manehester,  sod  others  tomids 
Stockport^  on  their  mad  to  Loadoo,  «nd 
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oonveyped  them  to  the  Mew  Bayley  prison 
Blveadj  occupied,  according  to  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  petitionee,   by  n^trlvr 
three  times  as  many  people  as  it  was  bniit 
originally  to  receive.    Tneir  sufferings,   it 
is  natural  to  suppose,  must  have  been  ••- 
vere  from  confinement  under  such  circuna* 
stances.  -  Eight  of  these  men  adio  lefusesl 
to  give  bail  for  their  appearance,   wera 
afterwards  sent  to  Lancaster,   and  had. 
since  been  liberated  without  trial.— The 
hon.  member  declared,  that  although  no 
man  was  more  aware  than  himself  of  tbe 
extreme  folly  of  this  blanketeer  expeditioo, 
and  of  its  liability  to  become  the  occasioa 
of  confusion  and  mischief,  he  really  be- 
lieved that  the  poor  people  themselvea, 
generally,  had  no  other  object  in  it  than 
what  they  professed.     They  had,  as  he 
had  before  observed,  been  taught  to  look 
for  relief  from  their   severe  suflerings^ 
through  a  reform  in  the  representation, 
and  it  was  for  that  reason  that  the^  were 
sealous  in  the  pursuit  of  it.    It  might  be 
fortunate  that  they  did  contemplate  such 
means  of  relief ;  for  perhaps  the  prospect 
might  make  them  more  patient  under  the 
extraordinary  privationa  of  that  period. 
Some  of  tbe  poor  people,  when  examined 
by  the  magistrates  as  to  their  object  in 
going  to  London,   stated,  that  they  ixi« 
tended  to  offer  their  petition  to  the  rrince 
Regent,  to  throw  themselves  down  at  his 
feet,  to  state  their  real  situation,  and  to 
implore  relief.-* After  stating  his  opinion 
of  this  meeting,   which  he  always  coosi* 
dered  as  harmless  with  respect  to  the  in- 
tention of  the  people  in  general  who 
favoured  this  foolish  project,   he  alluded 
to  the  other  plot  of  the  28th  of  March, 
namely,   the  reported  plot  for  burning 
Manchester,  Sec.    The  history  of  this  plot 
could  not  be  understood,   without  intro- 
ducing to  the  acquaintance  of  the  House 
thsee  spies,  who  used  all  the  means  in 
their  power  to  collect  the  people  in  public 
and  private  meetings,  to  reconcile  their 
minos  to  schemes  of  mischief,  and  to  ex- 
cite them  to  the  commission  of  the  most 
abominable  crimes.      These  spies  were 
Lomax,  Robert  Waddington  of  Bolton, 
and  a  man  who  called  himself  Dewhurst. 
The  reason  why  he  designated  them  as 
spies  wu,  that  they  were  most  active  in 
callinff  meeting,  in  urging  the  people  to 
attend  them,   in  running  about  the  coun- 
Inr,  or  sending  others,  to  propose  scheines 
of  violenoe  and  mischief,  socb  as  burning 
fiictoiiea,  attacking  barrscks  and  prisons, 
and  aelting  MancMter  on  fire»  Sec;  and 
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i  while  the  penoDBi  who  rejected  these 
linous  proposals  with  horror,  were 
t  to  prison  and  kept  there,  these 
tcbes  were  either  not  taken  up  at  all, 
if  taken  up,  were  liberated  the  next 
.  The  first  person  whose  proceedings 
nrould  state  to  the  House  was  Lomax. 
lerson  of  the  name  of  Acres,  and  his 
;her-in-]aw,  on  their  return  from  Stdtk- 
;,  where  thej  had  gone  to  see  som^  of 
blanketeers  on  their  road,  went  into 
iblic-house  (the  Ark),  and  there  found 
man,  Lomax,  haranguing  some  peo- 
in  a  very  violent  manner,  and  propos- 
to  send  delegates  to  different  towns  in 
neighbourhood,  in  order  to  call  secret 
tings.  Acres  repeatedly  checked  his 
ence.  On  going  away  with  his  bro- 
',  Lomax  proposed  to  accompany  them, 
on  arriving  near  his  own  house,  he 
ted  them  in  saying  he  wished  to  have 
e  conversation  with  them.  After 
ing  with  them  for  a  few  minutes,  he 
c  a  pen,  and  wrote  these  words,  to 
ch  tlie  hon.  member  wished  to  call  the 
ntion  of  the  House,  as  they  might 
)ably  be  found  in  one  of  the  green 
s.  '<  England  expects  every  man  to 
lis  duty.  Arise,  Britons,  and  free 
r  brethren  from  prison.  God  save  the 
\"  Upon  showing  what  he  had 
ten  to  Acres,  he  recommended  him 
brow  it  into  the  fire.  This  he  refused, 
said  he  would  take  it  to  Ogden  to 
t.  He  went  with  it  to  Ogden's  house, 
desired  his  son  (Ogden  himself  hav- 
been  sent  to  prison )  to  print  it,  but 
-efused  to  have  any  thing  to  do  with 
On  the  next  day  ( 1 1  th  of  March } 
es  was  told  by  Lomax  that  there  was 
e  a  meeting  of  delegates  that  day  at 
o'clock  at  the  Elephant,  and  was  re- 
sted to  go  along  with  him  to  it,  with 
:h  request  he  complied.  They  found 
It  thirty  or  forty  people  assembled. 
3r  some  conversation  had  passed, 
lax  said  he  would  go  into  the  room 
re  the  secret  committee  waij  met,  and 
rm  them  of  the  good  attendance, 
es  asked  if  he  might  go  with  him,  but 
aax  said  he  could  not  be  admitted, 
inning  to  be  suspicious  of  him.  Acres 
determined  to  watch  him,  and  having 
irved  what  room  he  went  into,  he  fol- 
^d  him  into  it,  and  found,  as  he. says, 
he  committee  secret  enough,  for  it 
listed  of  Lomax  alone.*  Lomax  ap- 
ed confused,  stammered  out  soine  ex- 
)f  returned  into  the  rootn  wl\ere  the 
of  the  oeople  were  assembled,  and 
VOL  ^  ^   - 
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then  cc^lected  about  17  shHlings  for  the 
purpose,  as  he  said,  of  sending  delegates 
to  different  towns  to  consult  what  should 
be  done.  He  distributed  this  money 
among  people  with  whom  Acres  was  to- 
tally unacquainted. — Here,  the  hon.  mem- 
ber remarked,  the  House  would  probably 
find  the  origin  and  explanation  of  the  se- 
cret committee,  of  which  they  had  heard 
so  much.  A  villain  of  a  spy  talks  of  and 
pretends  to  consult  a  secret  committee,,  of 
which  there  is  no  existence.  On  the 
same  day  this  wretch  (Lomax)  requested 
Irwin  and  George  Barton  ( Acres  s  bro- 
thers-in-law) to  attend  a  meeting  that 
night  at  11  o'clock,  which  was  to  be  held 
under  the  Aqueduct,  to  arrange  a  plan 
for  setting  the  factories  on  fire.  They 
expressed  their  horror  of  the  scheme,  and 
threatened  to  inform  against  him,  if  he 
ever  mentioned  such  a  thing  again. 
Lomax  replied,  **  We  are  sure  to  be  takeii 
up,  I  am  at  least,  and  we  may  as  well 
have  our  revenge  beforehand."  The  two 
Bartons  mentioned  this  the  same  day  to 
Acres,  who  was  confirmed  by  it  in  his 
suspicion  that  Lomax  was  a  spy.  On  the 
evening  of  the  same  day  this  wretch 
went  to  Oldham,  and  on  his  way 
gave  a  person  at  Hollinwood  2s.  6d.  to 
show  him  the  house  of  one  John  Hague 
there.  On  his  arrival,  Hague  was  not  at 
home,  and  Lomax  was  anxious  that  he 
should  be  sent  for,  and  expressed  great 
disappointment  on  finding'  that  his  family 
did  not  know  where  he  was.  He  saia, 
**  he  must  see  him,  for  that  something 
very  particular  was  to  happen  that  night. 
Being  asked  what  it  was,  he  replied, 
**  Manchester  will  soon  be  set  on  fire,  and 
the  factories  will  blaze  within  two  hours 
as  a  signal.''  The  people  supposed  that 
he  was  mad.  On  gomg  away  he  met 
Hague  in  the  street,  with  some  other 
persons,  and  told  him  in  their  presence, 
that  he  must  summon  his  committee  im- 
mediately on  business  of  importance. 
Hague  asked,  **  what  business  r'  he  re- 
plied, **  Tou  must  come  armed,— we  are 
going  to  set  fire  to  the  factories  at  Man- 
chester,— release  our  friends  from  the 
New  Bayley  prison,  and  seize  the  Bar- 
racks." tiague  exclaimed,  **  That  fellow 
is  a  rascal ;  come  away  from  him  men, 
or  he  will  bring  you  into  a  scrape." 
Finding  that  he  could  not  seduce  tnem 
Into  m»chief  he  went  away.  This  wretch 
Lomax,  was  not  contented  with  attempt- 
ing himself  to  lead  peonlo  into  the  com- 
mission of  crimes,  but  ne  sent  emissaries 
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rouad  the  country  to  do  the  same  thing. 
On  the  same  day  (11th  of  March),  a 
person  called  on  Healey  and  Bamford, 
at  Middleton»  and  said  ne  was  sent  by 
Lomas  to  make  an  important  disclosure 
to  them.  They  sent  for  some  other  per- 
sons to  be  present,  and  upon  promisine 
secrecy,  he  told  them  <<  it  was  intended 
to  set  fire  to  the  factories,  aad  release  the 
blanketeers  from  prison  that  night,  that 
thev  must  muster  the  Middleton  people, 
ana  come  armed  to  St.  George's-fields, 
where  they  would  be  joined  by  a  division 
of  the  Manchester  people.''  Upon  ex- 
pressing their  horror  at  the  scheme,  and 
refusing  to  concur  in  it,  the  young  man 
seemed  greatly  alarmed,  lest  they  should 
inform  against  him;  but  they  let  him 
go,  supposinff  him  to  be  merely  the  tool  of 
Lomax.  Though  rejected  wherever  he 
went,  this  villain,  Lomax,  seemed  still  to 
persist  in  his  proposals  of  mischief.  About 
the  24th  of  March,  he  went  to  two  men, 
named  Charles  Wollen  and  Joseph  Tap- 
ley,  and  requested  them  to  walk  with  him 
M  &r  as  Mr.  ficdeston's  factory.  When 
thev  got  there,  he  oroduced  a  rocket, 
tinaer,  flint,  and  steel,  and  wanted  them 
to  set  fire  to  the  factory ;  but  they  re- 
iused  to  be  concerned  in  any  such  diabo- 
lical business,  and  left  him.  He  after- 
wards went  again  to  them,  and  uraed 
them  to  go  wiui  him  to  Mr.  Potter's  nc- 
tory,  ana  he  himself  would  set  it  on  fire. 
He  produced  a  crow-bar»  which  he  said 
was  for  the  purpose  of  forcing  the  window 
abutters;  but  they  refused  to  have  any 
thing  to  do  either  with  him  or  bis  villain- 
ous project.— The  hon.  member  remarked, 
that  it  seemed  to  be  the  plan  of  these 
■pies  to  reconcile  people's  minds  to  mis- 
cbief  by  repeating  the  proposal  of  it.  One 
object  they  did  accomplish,  namely,  that 
of  making  some  people  believe  that  there 
was  a  s^eme  in  agitation  to  bum  Man- 
chester, because  so  many  persons  had 
heard  of  it.  This  circumstance  had  been 
stated  to  the  hon.  member  himself,  as  a 
proof  of  the  existence  of  the  reported 
conspiracy.  The  facU  which  he  had  de- 
tailed would  explain  both  the  origin  and 
progress  of  the  rumour.  Mr.  P.  stated, 
that  Lomax  did  not,  himself,  attend  the 
meeting  of  the  28th  of  March,  when  the 
persons  charged  with  being  partakers  in 
this  incendiary  plot  were  arrested  and 
taken  to  prison ;  but  though  absent  from 
the  meeting  himself,  he  sent  other  people 
there.  He  was,  however,  arrested  that 
day,  and  liberated  the  next;  while  the 
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people  who  had  rejected  his  infamoixs 
proposals  were  confined  for  a  considera- 
ble time  in  prison.  —  The  hon.  roember, 
after  dismissing  Lomax,  stated,  thac 
another  of  the  spies,  who  called  him- 
self Dewhurst,  having  been  seen  in  sir 
John  Byng's  gig,  was  challenged  with  the 
fact,  which  he  admitted,  stating,  that  he 
had  come  with  sir  John  Byng  as  his  ser- 
vant, from  London,  where  he  had  been 
desired  by  the  reformers  to  act  as  their 
delegate.  This  man  took  every  opportu- 
nity of  becoming  acquainted  with  those 
whom  he  heard  were  advocates  for  par- 
liamentary reform.  He  introduced  hiio- 
self  to  one  Sellars,  a  cutler,  by  offering  a 
knife  handle  to  have  a  blade  put  to  it  oa 
two  successive  dajrs ;  and  by  pretending 
to  be  a  friend  to  one  Benbow,  then  in 
confinement,  to  whose  wife  he  desired 
Sellars  to  give  a  shilling  for  him.  Per- 
haps these  knife  handles,  which  Sellers 
was  to  put  blades  to,  might  account  for 
the  rumours  of  instruments  of  destructioa 
being  in  the  possession  of  the  disaffected 
reformers.  This  man  ( Dewhurst )  availed 
himself  of  an  opportunity,  of  becoming 
acquainted,  on  the  17th  of  March,  wttE 
one  Nathaniel  Hulton.  Finding  that 
Hulton  was  a  tailor  wanting  work,  Dew- 
hurst told  him  that  he  was  a  tailor  also, 
and  would  give  him  work  if  he  would  so 
with  him  that  daj  to  a  meeting  to  be  hdd 
at  Middleton.  Hulton  went  with  him. 
In  their  way  they  called  at  Sellars  who 
accompanied  them  with  another  num. 
The  meeting,  which  consisted  of  ten  or 
twelve  persons,  was  called  for  the  purpose 
of  raising  money  to  support  the  families 
of  the  men  who  had  been  imprisoned,  and 
for  feeing  counsel  for  iheni.  No  regular 
business  was  transacted,  and  no  chairmaa 
appointed,  but  two  or  three  people  toge* 
ther  seem  to  have  talked  to  one  anotter* 
Dewhurst,  Mr.  P.  said,  was  overheard  re* 
commending  at  this  meeting  some  mea- 
sures of  violence.  As  the  meeting  con- 
sisted of  so  small  a  number,  it  was  resolved 
to  have  another  on  the  2Sd,  at  Chndderton, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Middleton. 
Hulton  went  there  with  Dewhurst*  who 
treated  both  him  and  another  perMin,  Id 
order  to  induce  them  to  accompany  him* 
The  meeting  being  so  smuU,  and  no 
money  beinir  subscribed,  Dewhurst  ap- 
pointed another  meeting  for  the  2Bth  of 
March.  '«  This,''  he  said,  **  wns  being 
too  kind  to  the  country  people;  they 
ought  to  have  come  after  dusk,  as  they 
themselves    had    gone   to   Middleton. 
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Iton  declares  that  he  has  often  heard 
nrhurst,  when  talking  with  other  people, 
srt,  that  *^  now*'  (meaning,  no  doubt, 
\T  the  imprisonment  of  the  blanket- 
re)  '<  nothing  but  physical  force  would 
"    Possibly  these  expressions  may  be 
nd  reported  in  some  of  the  gretn  bags, 
they  nave  been  often  alluded  to.    On 
iming  from  this  meeting,  Hulton  heard 
nrhurst  say  to  another  person,  that  he 
!w  where  there  were  thousands  of  goi- 
s  in  Manchester,  and  he  could  take 
m  all,  and  he  would  soon  be  out  of 
country,    if  they    could    not    pull 
ough."     He  added,  ^*  that  there  was 
old  lady  who  lived  alone,  and  had  a 
at  deal  of  silver    plate ;    he  wished 
had  it ;  he  would  then  melt  it  down, 
[  set  things  a  going  "    Upon  Hulton's 
lonstrating  with  him,  he  pretended  it 
I  all  a  joke.    Thus  fsaid  Mr.  P. ),  when 
se  wretches  find  tnat  their  infiimous 
ernes,  instead  of  meeting  support,  only 
:ite  horror,  they  practise  on  the  sim- 
;ity  of  the  poor  people  whom  they 
h  to  ensnare,  by  representing  them- 
res  as  having  been  all  the  time  in  jest. 
e  of  the  objects  of  Dewhurst  and  Ro- 
t  Waddington,  was  to  give  an  air  of 
resy  and  mystery  to  meetings  whose 
pose  was  open  and   avowed.     They 
eed  to  give  to  different  people  pieces 
>aper  cut  in  a  triangular  form,  and  cor- 
ponding  with  each  other,  on  the  pro* 
:tion  of  which  the  bearers  were  to  be 
ditted  into  their  meetings.    Dewhurst 
ing  learned  from  Sellars  that  he  had 
ermined   himself  not   to  attend   any 
re  meetings,  and  to  dissuade  his  friencu 
n  attending  them,  in  consequence  of 
ring  that  spies  were  proposing  schemes 
mischief,  sent  Hulton  to  Middleton'to 
te  the  people  to  attend  the  meeting 
ch  he  had  appointed  on  the  28th  of 
rch.     He  gave  him  a  shilling  for  his 
lenses,  saying,  "I  am  a  ruined  man, 
ive  but  one  shilling  in  the  world,  but 
ill  give  it  thee.'*     He  added,  that  it 
(  very    hard,  after  he  had   spent  so 
ch  money,  that  the  people  would  not 
16    forwards,    and    attend    meetings. 
Iton  went  to  Middleton,  and  saw  Wad* 
^ton   there,  who  said  the  people  did 
much  like  coming,  but  they  would 
le  once  more.— Here  the  hon.  member 
arked,  the  House  will  observe,  that 
in  the  people  were  beginning  to  tire  of 
lie  meetings,   the  spies  used  all  the 
ins  in  their  power  to  proTail  on  them 
attend  them.     Wadoington  pursued 


the  same  course.     He  went  to  Tylez- 
esley,  Chowbent,  &c.  to  urge  the  people 
there  to, come  to  the  meeting,  and  told 
Hulton,  on  the  28th  of  March  (to  use  his 
own  words),  that  *<  they  were  such  d — d 
soft  fools,  they  durst  not  come  forwards. 
He  wished  they  would  but  join  the  Bolton 
people,  and  they  would  soon  level  Bolton, 
for  ne  knew  where  the  soldiers  at  Bolton, 
put  their  arms  at  njg|[i^  &°d  could  take 
them  all  himself."     The  meeting  of  the 
28th  was  appointed  a't  the  Royal  Oak,  but 
Dewhurst  thinking  most  probably,  that 
the  people  might  be  more  easily  arrested 
at  tl^  George  and  Dragon,  at  Ardwick, 
proposed  that   those   already  assembled 
should  go  there,  and  he  would  remain  to 
take  the  rest.      Robert  Redeings  came 
there  at  the  desire  oC  the  Failsworth  peo- 
ple, to  protest  against  any  violent  resolves, 
or  proceedings.     This  he  told  to  Dew- 
hurst, who  attempted  to  persuade  him  to 
pursue  a  different  course.   -  Dewhurst  said, 
that  "  Nathaniel  Hulton  had  been  to  view 
the  barracks,  and  the  New  Bayley  prison, 
and  had  laid  down  a  plan  by  which  they 
could  be  taken  without  diflSculty  or  loss. 
These  plans  he  offered  to  show  to  Rede- 
ings, who  refused  to  look  at  them,  saying, 
that  the  Failsworth  people  would  have  no- 
thing to  do  with  any  such  scheme.    The 
very  same   night,  .this  villain  Dewhurst 
gave    these    pretended    plans    of    Hul- 
ton's  to   another  person    (who    luckily 
for  himself  threw  them   afterwards  into 
the    fire),    saying,     that    **  they    came 
from  lord  Cochrane,   sir    Francis   Bur- 
dett,    and    msijor    Cartwright."        Soon 
after  Redeings  had  gone  to  the  George 
and  Dragon,  and  Dewhurst  had  ordered 
them  all  mto  one  room,  Wadcfington  be- 
gan to  talk  with  hfm,  and  to  urge  the  plan 
of  burning  factories,  of  which  Redemgs 
expressed  a  just  abhorrence.  Waddington 
then  said,  **  It  is  now  time  I  should  tell 
you  my  information ;  I  have  a  letter  from 
London  thin  morning,  and  all  the  people 
in  that  neighbourhood  are  u|i.     There  are 
80,000  at  Chalk-farm,  100,000  at  another 
place  which  he  mentioned,  and  60,000  or 
70,000  at  a  third."    Redeings  said,  he 
did  not  believe  a  word  of  it,  on  which 
Waddington  declared,  "  there  were  many 
letters  in  town  to  the  same  effect.'*     He 
affected  to  rummage  his  pockets,  and  to 
look  for  the  letter,  which  he  said  "  he 
had  left  at  home.^'    Redeings  said,  <<  it 
did  not  matter,  he  would  not  believe  il, 
whatever  letters  he  had,'  for  he  was  sure 
they  were  all  forgeries.''    Spon  after  this. 
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Bewhurst  being  accused  of  being  a  traitor^ 
left  the  rooniy  saying  he  irouid  eo  and 
light  his  pipe.  One  person  exclaimed, 
<<  I  know  ne  does  not  smoke."  Upon  his 
disappearance,  the  police  officers  came 
into  tiie  room,  and  seized  them  all.  Wad- 
dington  was  seized  along  with  the  rest; 
and  liberated  the  next  da^.  Some  per- 
sons having  seen  him  in  prison,  or  in  his 
way  to  It,  stated  the  fact,  and  were  threat- 
ened with  actions  for  defamation  in  con- 
sequence. Attemptp  were  also  made  to 
Inouce  them  to  retract  what  they  had 
aaid,  but  there  were  too  many  witnesses 
to  the  fact,  and  Robert  Waddington,  of 
Bolton,  is  now  publicly  known  as  a  con- 
victed spy  and  informer.  Here  Mr.  P. 
r^ead  the  hand- bill  published  by  the  magi- 
stracy and  police  of  Manchester,  dated 
the  28th  of  March,  in  which  they  state, 
diat  **  information,  in  which  they  can 
place  the  fullest  reliance,  had  reached 
them,  of  a  most  daring  and  traitorous  con- 
spiracy, the  object  of  which  was  nothing 
less  than  open  rebellion  and  insurrection. 
**  The  town  of  Manchester  was  one  of  the 
Jirst  places  pointed  out  for  attack,  and  the 
moment  fixed  upon  for  the  diabolical  en- 
terprise was  the  night  of  Sunday  next,  the 
doth  instant."  Eleven  men,  including 
Waddington,  were  arrested  at  the  meet- 
ing of  the  28th.  Sunday  the  SOth,  Man- 
chester and  the  towns  supposed  to  be 
pointed  out  for  attsck  were  perfectly  tran- 
<juil.  Wakefield,  the  hon.  member  be- 
lieved, was  one  of  them.  Notice  of  this 
dreadful  conspiracy  had  been  sent  there, 
and  one  of  the  magistrates  being  consulted 
as  to  the  proceedings  to  be  adopted,  stated 
his  conviction,  that  all  preparation  to  re- 
sist attack  was  unnecessary,  for  he  was 
sure  no  attack  was  meditated.  He  how- 
ever recommended  the  propriety,  in  de* 
ference  to  the  information  received,  of 
being  prepared  without  making  any  de- 
monstrations of  preparation.  No  such  de- 
monstrations were  made,  and  no  disorder 
ensued,  because  none  had  ever  been  me* 
ditatcd.  The  same,  Mr.  Philips  said, 
would,  he  had  no  doubt,  have  been  die 
case  in  Manchester  on  the  SOth,  if  not  a 
man  had  been  seized  on  the  128th.  llie 
seizure  of  eleven  men,  the  spy  included, 
was  not  a  cause  sufficient  to  account  for 
|he  entire  tranquillity  of  Manchester  and 
the  other  towns,  if  tne  alleged  conspiracy 
bad  ever  really  existed.  If  such  a  wide* 
spread  conspiracy  had  been  prepared, 
there  would  suruy  have  been  some  ten- 
dency to  disturbance  either  in  Maoches- 
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ter  or  somewhere  else;  hni  after  all,  the 
rumours  of  treason  and  rebellion,  not  even 
a  breach  of  the  peace  occurred*— Mr* 
Philips  stated,  that  on  the  2Sd  of  April, 
the  rev.  Mr.  Hay,  stipendiary  chairman 
of  the  Salford  quarter-sessions,  aliudins 
to  this  subject  in  his  charge  to  the  gnuiS 
jury,  made  use  of  the  following  worda^— 
'<  As.  judicial  inquiries  would  be  inati« 
tuted  against  the  offending  parties,  it 
would  not  be  just  to  enter  much  upon  the 
subject ;  but  he  mi^ht  be  permittea  to  say, 
should  such  inquiries  take  place,  purposes 
of  the  blackest  enormity  must  be  oiscloaed 
to  the  public,  and  that  those  who  pro- 
fessed to  doubt  their  existence,  would 
finally  be  constrained  to  admit  Uie  exis- 
tence of  the  whole  of  them.'* — The  magi- 
strates, in  their  hand- bill  dated  the  28th 
of  March,  declare  the  existence  of  a  dar- 
ing and  traitorous  conspiracy.  The  chair- 
man of  the  quarter  session,  on  theSSd 
April,  after  time  had  passed  for  due  exami- 
nation, re-asserts  the  fact,  and  uses  terma 
implying  almost  a  disbelief  of  the  possibir 
lity  of  any  man's  honestly  doubting  it* 
Yet  no  conspiracy  has  been  proved,  nor 
hss  any  conspirator  been  tried,  though 
every  one  of  the  persons  arrested  have 
been  liberated.  If  there  be  any  suspicion 
of  their  guilt,  how  great  must  oe  the  dan- 
ger of  returning  to  society,  men  impli- 
cated in  such  enormous  crimes.  If  thej 
are  not  guilty,  let  them  be,  as  the  peti- 
tioners require  to  be,  publidy  and  legal!  j 
acquitted. — Here  the  hon.  member,  after 
apologizing  for  so  long  detaining  the 
House,  concluded  by  moving,  that  the 
petition  be  brought  up.  He  then  stated 
his  intention  of  moving,  on  some  early 
day,  to  refer  it  to  a  committee. 
The  petition  was  ordered  to  be  printed* 

TrSATT  with  SpAIH  for  PBSVXITT* 

IN6  TMR  Slavs  Tkadr.]  The  Honar 
having  resolved  itself  into  a  committee^ 
to  take  into  consideration  the  Treaty  with 
Spain  for  preventing  the  Slave  Trade^ 
[See  p.  67.] 

Lord  Castlereagh  said,  that  in  intro- 
ducing the  Treaty  lo  the  attention  o^  the 
House,  and  in  proposing  a  leaolution 
which  should  carry  its  purposes  into 
effect,  he  could  not  avoid  calling  to 
their  recollection  their  own  recoromeo- 
dation  to  the  throne  at  the  end  of  the  last 
session.  It  was  in  strict  conformity 
to  that  recommendation  that  thoae 
treaties  were  framed ;  and  he  felt  confi- 
dent that  the  House  woidd  be  satiiSed  of 
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eir  oMect  and  effisct  being  most  benefi- 
il.  What  a  considerable  alteration  bad 
en  effected  in  the  progress  of  this  great 
)ral  Question  since  the  period  to  which 
haa  alluded!  It  would  then  have 
en  impossible  for  the  most  sanguine 

anticipate  that,  in  the  short  period 

the  interral  that  has  since  occurred, 
I  majesty's  soTernment,  under  whose 
^cial  protection  it  was  left  by  the  legis- 
ure,  would  have  been  enabled,  not 
>ne  to  extend  the  principle  of  the  abo- 
on,  but  to  obtain  the  co-operation  of 

the  states  of  Europe,  by  common  re- 
lations, to  prevent  the  possibility  of 
|r  illicit  traffic  to  the  northward  of  the 
uator.  In  looking  at  this  subject  as  it 
V  presented  itself,  he  thought  lie  could 

nothing  better  than  lay  before  the 
use,  the  state  of  the  abolition  at  the 
se  of  the  last  session,  and  then  show 
at  had  been  done  since  that  period. 

begged  the  House  to  bear  in  mind 
t  there  were  two  distinct  questions  in- 
ved  in  this  subject.    First,  What  was 

actual  state  o^  the  abolition  as  a  great 
^rnational  law?    Secondly,  what  was 

state  with  a  view  to  giving  effect 
the  whole  principle  on  which  it  was 
nded  ?  He  would  first  show  the  state 
the  law  on  this  subject.  Great  im- 
vements  were  made  in  the  law  from 
sx  to  year ;  but  in  no  year  was  the  im* 
vement  greater  than  in  the  last  year. 

prove  ^this  at  once,  he  had  only  to 
e,  that  all  the  crowned  heads  of  £u- 
e,  except  Portugal,  so  far  as  the  south 
the  line  was  concerned,  had  either 
lished  the  slave  trade,  or  entered  into 
ulations  for  its  abolition  at  some  future 
iod.  The  House  would  agree  with 
9  that  our  own  abolition  of  the  trade, 

all  our  enactments  against  it  were 
iing«  unless  we  exerted  all  our  power 

all  our  influence  to  put  an  end  to  the 
le  among  other  nations.  There  was, 
rever,  no  other  power  whose  continu- 
e  or  discontinuance  of  the  trade  was 
nore  importance  than  the  power  with 
Mil  the  present  treaty  had  been  formed, 
en  he  recollected  the  disappointment 
by  the  House  at  the  continuance  of 

trade  by  France  for  a  period  now 
rly  elapscSd,  when  he  recollected  how 
ngly  this  disappointment  was  felt  and 
ressed,  he  was  assured  of  the  satisfac* 

it  must  give  the  House  to  find  Spain, 
utely  tbe  most  important  of  all  the 
opean  powers  in  this  view,  both  for 
1  authority  and  extoit  of  colonics. 


stipulating  for  the  final  abolition  of  the 
trade.  While  Spain  carried  on,  and  pro- 
tected by  her  trade  and  her  flag,  this 
traffic  both  on  the  northern  and  on  the 
southern  coasts  of  Africa,  all  that  France, 
Holland,  and  the  other  powers  of  Europe 
could  do  for  the  abolition  was  nugatory. 
There  was  no  slave  trade  now  to  the  north 
of  the  line :  it  could  be  carried  on  by  pos- 
sibility only  to  the  southward  of  the  line 
from  May  1820.  After  that  period  there 
could  be  no  slave  trade  to  the  north  of 
the  liae :  there  could  be  no  slave  trade 
carried  on  with  the  West  Indies.  Till 
this  treaty  was  effected,  the  legal  and 
illicit  trade  were  so  mixed  up  that 
the  one  gave  ample  protection  to  tbe 
other;  but  now  there  was  a  broad  line  of 
demarcation. 

There  was  a  wide  practical  distinction 
between  the  abolition  by  treaty,  or  by  the 
act  of  any  particular  state,  and  the  giving 
effect  to  the  principle  of  abolition.  The 
congress  at  Vienna,  if  it  had  no  other 
ground  of  merit  or  distinction,  was  en-» 
titled  to  the  gratitude  of  mankind  on  this 
subject ;  for  there  all  the  great  powers  of 
Europe  made  a  declaration  which  stamped 
the  slave  trade  as  disgraceful,  and  made 
every  state  anxious  to  get  out  of  it  as 
soon  as  circumstances  could  conveniently 
admit  of  its  doing  so.  The  disgraceful 
practice  and  the  unmanly  theory  of  thia 
trade  weVe  from  that  moment  denounced* 
But,  though  much  had  been  done  at  the 
congress  of  Vienna  (and  indeed  if  no- 
thing more  had  been  effected  than  the 
very  character  the  parties  to  that  congresa 
affixed  to  the  prosecution  of  this  traffic,  a 
great  moral  triumph  was  achieved,  inas- 
much as  it  imposed  upon  those  states 
who,  from  various  suggestions  of  policy, 
were  averse  to  an  immediate  abolition,  to 
escape  from  a  course  thus  solemnly  de- 
clared to  be  inconsistent  with  the  dictates 
of  morality  and  justice) ;  yet  still  it  was 
painful  to  state,  that  from  tne  encourage* 
ment  which  such  a  traffic  held  out  to  the 
sordid  passioi^  of  desperate  men,  neither 
international  conventions,  nor  municipal 
law,  could  have  extirpated  the  evil, 
so  long  as  a  contraband  traffic  might  be 
carried  on  under  the  cover  of  the  flag  of 
any  of  the  nations  of  Europe. 

if  this  illicit  slave  trade  did  not  ex- 
tend itself  as  fiur  as  at  any  former  pe* 
nod,  it  carried  greater  cruelty  and  ma- 
lignity into  it.  The  peril,  the  alarm,  the 
violence  of  |he  illicit  trader  inflicted 
eruslties  unlmown  when  tbe  nore  humane 
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n^Iar  trade  was  concerned.   In  this  state 
or  the  trade,  more  disgraceful  and  mor^ 
painful  circumstances  occurred  than  be- 
fore.   We  had  no  reason  to  complain  of 
any  government   on   this    point  of  the 
subject,  for  no  government  gave  any  en- 
couragement to  this  illicit  trade  carried 
on  under  its  flag.    To  France,  in  parti- 
cular, he  must  do  the  justice  to  say,  that 
she  had  done  every  thing  in  her  power  to 
check  this  illicit  trade  under  her  flag.  The 
iUicit  traffic  arose  out  of  the  partial  aboli- 
tion, and  out  of  the  facilities  that  the 
cessation  of  belligerent  rights,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  peace,  creat^   It  waa  infi- 
nitely more  easy  in  peace  than  during  war. 
In  the  time  of  war,  this  country  had  ex- 
tensive possessions  in  several  parts  of  the 
world.   No  man  would  sav,  that  we  ought 
to  have  retained  these  m  our  hands  for 
the  purpose  of  excluding  slave  traders.  In 
time  of  war  our  ships  nad  the  right  to 
search  neutral  ships,  and  this,  too,  was  a 
great  check.    He  admitted  all  these  diffi- 
culties as  they  had  actually  existed.    We 
had  now,  however,  by  the  conclusion  of 
the  present  treaty,  arrived  at  the  last  stage 
of  our  difficulties,  and  the  last  stase  of 
our  exertions.    One  great  portion  of  the 
world  was  rescued  from  the  horrors  of  this 
traffic,  aggravated  as  it  must  be  by  con- 
traband speculators.    For  the  first  time, 
be   believed,   in   diplomatic  history  the 
states  of  Europe  bound  themselves  b^  a 
mutual  stipulation  itoj  exercise  the  nght 
of  visit  over  their  merchantmen,  with  the 
view  of  giving  complete  offset  to  the  same 
laudable  object.   Thejr  felt  on  Uie  adjust- 
ment of  these  regulations,  Uie  difficulties 
with  which  they  were  surrounded— tiiev 
narrowed  the  operation  so  as  to  avoid  all 
grounds  of  complaint  arising  from  a  wan- 
ton exercise  of  them.    Aware  that  no  in- 
dependent state  would  consent  to  any  un- 
justified   interference  with  its  flag,  they 
contracted  that  no  visit  should  be  made 
by  a  naval  commander,  without  his  having 
special  instructions  for  that  purpose,  and 
tnat  detention  should   not    taxe  place, 
unless   slaves    were    actuallv  found   on 
board.    The  power  with  whom  the  pre- 
sent treaty  was  contracted,  horded  by 
its  flag  more  protection  to  illicit  slave 
traders  than  any  other  nation.    This  re- 
source was  now  taken  from  that  baneful 
evil.    The  House  must  be  perfectly  sen- 
sible of  the  jealousy  which  was  felt  by 
every  maritime  power,  and  of  the  preju- 
dices that  were  always  created,  by  every 
proceeding  which  bore  the  appearance  <iv 
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an  encroachment  upon   an  independeac 
flag.    It  was  due  to  Portugal  and  to  the 
zealous  exertions  of  its  representative  in 
this  country  to  state  that,  after  a  long^ 
negotiation  that  power  was  the  first  to 
concede  the  right  of  visit,  under  certma 
arrangementa  and   regulations  to  other 
nations.    A  sum  of  money  had  b^en  paid 
to  that  power  by  virtue  oi  a  treaty  similar 
in  principle  to  the  present,  and  the  con- 
sideration for   which    was  made  up    of 
this  concession,  and  of  an  indemnity  to 
claimants  for  restitution  against  British 
captors.  The  Portuguese  government  bad 
been,  however,  at  that  time  called  upon 
to  determine  at  what  period  it  would 
be  prepared  to  adopt  measures  for  the 
final  and  entire  repression  of  the  slave 
trade.    These  representations  on  our  part 
had  been   discontinued  with  increasing 
success,  aided  by  the  favourable  disposi- 
tion and  exertions  of  the  Portueuese  resi- 
dent at  the  British  court ;  and  a  treaty 
had  at  length  been  signed  by  which  a  cer- 
tain period  was  fixed  for  the  total  aboli- 
tion of  this  evil.    The  ratifications  had  not 
yet  been  exchanged,  but  it  gave  him  sa- 
tisfaction to  communicate,  that  he  had 
received  an  official  notice  that  it  had  been 
approved  of  by  the  government,  and  that 
the  ratifications  might  be  immediately  ex- 
pected.   The  House  would  thus  see,  tlwt 
a   disposition    had   been   unequivocally 
evinced  on  the  part  of  Portugal  to  aban- 
don the  traffic  in  slaves  altogether.    But 
it  was  obvious,  that  this  desirable  result 
could  not  have  been  brought  about  with- 
out concessions  founded  upon  a  principle 
of  reciprocity;  and  that,  whilst  we,  aa 
actin|;  m  the  discharge  of  a  duty,  claimed 
the  nght  of  searching  Portufpiese  vessels^ 
for  the  purpose  of  detecting  an  illicit 
trade,  we  necessarily  subjected  ourselvea 
to  a  counter-claim  of  the  same  nature. 

The  prudential  inference  from  thia 
admission  of  a  reciprocal  right  waa,  that 
it  must  be  for  the  interest  or  both  parties 
to  place  the  exercise  of  it  under  such  re- 
gulations as  should  provide  against  vexa- 
tious disputes,  and  be  so  plain  and  intdlT- 
gible,  that  it  must  be  difficult  forjquestion- 
able  points  to  arise  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  executing  the  laws  upon  this  subject.  It 
was,  there  could  be  no  doubt,  desirable 
that  the  gnvinds  of  detention  should  have 
been  made  more  extensive ;  but  be  appre- 
hended that  the  policy  of  narrowing  the 
exercise  of  this  authority  to  some  particu- 
lar and  palpable  cases  would  appear  to  be 
no  less  manifest.    By  the  present  treaty 
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regulatloiiy  no  detentioa  under  the 
!wly  stipulated  right  of  search  was  to 
ke  place,  except  in  the  case  of  slaves 
log  found  actually  on  board.  There 
IS  reason  to  apprehend,  in  carrying  this 
rht  to  any  further  extent,  the  origin  of 

many  doubtful  acts  involving  questions 

a  high  and  difficult  nature,  that  this 
•prehension  alone  appeared  to  him  to 
ove  satisfactorily  the  prudence  of  such 

arrangement.  There  was,  however, 
other  special  reason  for  appointing  this 
ait  to  the  principle  of  mutual  interfer- 
ce.  It  was  necessary  that  all  nations 
ould  hate  an  equal  right  of  discovering 
d  illicit  practices  carried  on  by  the  sub- 
;t8  of  each  other ;  and  he  could  assure 
3  House,  that  it  would  be  a  great  error 
believe,  that  the  reproach  of  carrying 

the  slave  trade  illegally  belonged  only 

other  countries.  In  numberless,  in- 
inces,  he  was  sorry  to  say,  it  had  come 

his  knowledge,  that  British  subjects 
re  indirectly  and  largely  engaged;  and 
was  reasonable  to  suppose  that  there 
rays  would  be*  sordid  individuals,  who 
•uld  pursue  their  own  interests  under 
eign  disguise,  and  by  the  most  criminal 
ans. 

He  wished  to  see  the  power  of  abolish- 
;  this  illicit  trade  to  be  as  universal  as 
i  law  itself.  He  hoped  he  should  here- 
er  see  the  spirit  oi  this  universal  law 
ought  into  the  moral  feelings  and  habits 

the  whole  of  Europe.  But  this  effect 
jld  not  be  expected  to  follow  ioamedi- 
ly  upon  the  promulgation  of  the  law ; 
ne  time  must  be  allowed  to  elapse,  as  we 
knew  it  had  been  allowed  to  elapse  in 
i  country  after  the  abolition,  before  the 
id  of  the  public  could  be  prepared  to 
:ard  it  in  tnat  view  which  was  now  gene- 
ly  entertained  respecting  it  by  other 
vers.  The  object,  therefore,  of  nar- 
i^ing  the  right  of  detention  within  the 
its  he  had  described,  was  that  of  indue- 
;  all  the  different  states  of  Europe  to 
;er  into  a  common  system  in  that  form 
ich  was  most  consistent  with  their  own 
ety,  and  to  which  they  would  have  the 
Eillest  difficulty  in  consenting.  The  ab- 
ce  of  that  full  moral  sympathy  to  which 
had  alluded,  was  not  the  only  obstacle 
ich  the  situation  of  Spam  and  Portugal 
I  presented  to  the  exertions  of  his  ma- 
:y's  ministers  for  the  accompVishment 
this  end.  They  were  powers  whose 
ritories  comprised  a  vast  extent  of 
onial  coast,  the  superintendence  over 
ich  was  not  within  the  reach  of  any 


administrative  functions  which  had  hi* 
therto  subsisted.  With  regard  to  France, 
he  believed  that,  when  the  decree  of  abo- 
lition was  passed  by  her  government,  it 
was  intended  to  be  carried  into  effect  ia 
the  largest  sense  in  which  that  term  could 
be  understood.  Whether  the  law  had 
been  effectual  was  a  distinct  ^estion 
which  the  French  cabinet  was  now  engag- 
ged  in  considering,  together  with  the  ex- 
pediency of  acceding  to  those  arrange- 
ments which  had  at  length  been  concluded 
between  Great  Britain  and  the  courts  of 
Portugal  and  Spain. 

On  the  subject  of  making  the  traffic 
punishable  as  a  crime,  he  must  observe, 
that  this  country  was  the  first  to  set  this 
example.  Portugal  had  the  credit  of  being 
the  first  to  imitate  it,  and  the  Spanish  go- 
vernment had  the  same  purpose  m  contem- 
plation. But  even  after  these  legislative 
penalties  should  have  been  enacted,  there 
would  still  remain  a  gpreat  and  obvious 
danger  if  thp  flag  of  one  nation  were  to 
be  considered  as  the  unique  protection 
aeainst  the  cruizers  of  every  other. 
Unless  therefore  some  arrangement  were 
made  on  the  subject  all  the  efforts  to 
destroy  the  trade  would  prove  abortive. 
If  the  abolition  of  the  trade  in  slaves  waa 
of  infinite  importance  to  humanity,  those 
regulations  by  which  alone  it  could  be 
e&ctually  accomplished  were  ten  times 
more  so.  We  should  not  do  our  duty  if 
we  stopped  short  with  declaring  the  abo- 
lition of  the  trade,  and  refrained  even  firom 
subjecting  ourselves  to  inconveniencies 
wholly  to  suppress  the  evil.  A  rational 
hope  might  be  entertained  that  the  differ- 
ent states  of  Europe,  by  combining  their 
efforts  and  their  rights,  upon  the  same 

general  arrangement,  and  in  pursuit  of 
le  same  end,  might  ultimately  succeed  in 
preventing  the  flag  of  any  one  state  from 
being  abused  as  a  cover  of  their  crimes 
by  Uie  subjects  of  another.  Without 
some  system  thus  efficacious  and  universal 
in  the  principles  which  it  recognized,  the 
House,  he  thought,  would  agree  with  him 
that  they  should  only  have  exchanged  a 
regulated  for  an  illicit  trade,  and  that  the 
abolition  would  only  have  caused  it  to  be 
carried  on  in  a  more  malignant  form,  and 
tinctured  with  a  deeper  character  of  atro- 
city. It  was  not  merely  important  to 
obtain  a  recognition  of  the  principle  fully 
established  by  the  treaties  under  conside- 
rations-he meant  the  principle  of  a  mutual 
right  of  visit— but  it  became  necessary  to 
stipulate  also  the  means  of  adjudication  in 
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eases  of  detention  under  the  exercise  of 
this  right.  No  independent  power  could 
be  expected  to  allow  that  the  property  of 
its  subjects  in  the  time  of  peace  should 
be  seized  and  condemned  to  the  extent 
of  confiscation  bv  the  judgments  of  a  fo- 
reign tribunal.  Yet  it  was  obvious  that 
to  lea?e  all  such  cases  to  the  decision  of 
that  court  to  which  the  party  captured 
would  choose  to  resort,  and  which  would 
naturally  be  that  of  his  own  country,  would 
be  far  from  satis&ctory.  There  was  equal 
mconvenience  to  be  apprehended  from 
appointing  a  tribunal  in  the  country  of 
the  captors,  and  in  the  country  of  the 
captured.  The  question  thus  arose,  wtie- 
ther  some  tribunal  of  a  mixed  nature  was 
not  that  which  was  best  calculated  to 
conciliate  confidence ;  and  the  example  of 
the  one  appointed  by  the  treaty  of  France 
for  the  determination  of  colonial  claims, 
afforded  an  encouraging  belief  that  similar 
institutions  would  not  operate  unsuccess- 
fully in  this  instance.  It  had  appeared  to 
him  to  be  the  best  mode  which  lisd  sug- 
gested itself  of  bringing  such  questions  of 
forfeiture  as  should  occur  to  an  amicable 
as  well  as  a  just  determination.  All  these 
Arrangements,  he  could  assure  the  House, 
had  been  the  work  of  much  time,  and  of 
protracted  neRotiation.  That  neffotiation 
nad  continuea  in  progress  nearly  three 
years,  in  consequence  of  the  many  diffi- 
culties which  it  was  necessary  to  surmount, 
although  the  ability  and  diligence  of  sir 
H.  l^Uesleyin  pursuing  them,  and  of 
Mr.  Vaup^han,  the  minister  at  the  court 
of  Madrid  in  his  absence  had  entitled 
them  to  the  esteem  and  gratitude  of  the 
countrr.  The  House  might  estimate 
the  dimculUes  with  which  the  court  of 
Spam  had  to  contend  on  the  subject  by 
those  which  had  impeded  the  progress  of 
die  abolition  in  this  country. 

In  return  for  the  advantages  and  con- 
cessions at  length  obtained,  the  House 
most  of  course  have  expected  that  some 
claim  of  compensation  would  be  advanced 
by  Spain.  He  might,  however,  assure 
tnem,  that  the  difficulty  had  not  lain  in 
the  disposition  of  the  Spaniah  government 
so  much  as  in  the  prejudices  naturally 
entertained  upon  this  subject  amongst  a 
commercial  and  colonial  people.  It  was 
impossible  for  the  government,  without 
doing  an  imprudent  violence  to  those  pre- 
judices, to  have  terminated  the  negotia- 
tions at  an  earlier  period.  With  reference 
to  the  pecuniary  compensation  amounting 
to  4M,W0l^  which  U  was  sUpolatcd  by 
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one  of  these  treaties  Spaio  should  receive, 
he  had  to  state,  that  so  far  was  this  firom 
being  the  only  motive  on  the  part  of  the 
court  of  Spain  for  acceding  to  the  treaty, 
that  the  Spanish  merchants  at  the  Havan- 
nah  bad  offered  five  times  the  amount  for 
the  privilege  of  still  continuing  it.  The 
House  had  nad  some  experience  as  to  the 

feneral  nature  of  this  subject,  and  former 
iscussions  had  established  certain  criteria 
by  which  it  was  now  necessary  in  justice 
to  estimate  it.     On  one  occasion,  which 
the  House  must  well  remember,  when  hia 
majesty's  mini«ter8  were  pressed  to  dis- 
close what  was  the  state  and  course  of 
the  pending  neeotiations  on  this  subject, 
he  had  stated  that  an  offer  had  been  made 
on  the  part  of  the  Butish  to  the  Spanish 
government  of  the  sum  of  850,000t  upon 
the  conditions  contained  in  the  treaties 
now  concluded,  together  with  a  loan  of 
10,000,000  of  dollars,  in  consideration  of 
an  immediate  abolition ;  and  that  this  offisr 
had  been  refused.     Not  a  voice  was  than 
raised  in  parliament  to  disapprove  of  thia 
offer,  as  excessive  or  impolitic.  Some  mem* 
bers  there  were  whom  he  now  saw  in  their 
places,  who  declared  their  persuasion  that 
It  was  vain  to  exjpect  that  Spain,  how- 
ever  she  might  negotiate,  would  ever  finally 
consent  to  a  treaty  of  abolition.  He  hoped 
that,  with  these  recollections,  the  House 
would  take  an  honest  view  of  this  question, 
and  not  shrink  from  the  limited  pecuniary 
sacrifice  which   they  were  called  upon 
to  make.    He  had  already  said,  that  it 
did  not  grow  out  of  any  aversion  before 
entertained  by  the  Spanish  cabinet  to  the 
measure  at  length  happily  adopted,  though 
unquestionably  the  sentiment  declared  at 
the  congress  of  Vienna  had  carried  its 
Influence  to  every  court  of  Europe.    The 
government  of   Spain  had  referred  the 
question  to  the  council  of  the  Indies, 
whose  decision  admitted  the  principle  of 
abolition,  but  under  such  qualifications 
as  rendered  it  impossible  to  view  it  Imme* 
diately  as  a  question  chiefly  of  moral 
feeling.    It  was  undoubtedly  true  that  his 
majesty's  ministers  felt  not  a  little  embar- 
rassed in  their  recent  negotiations  with 
the  Spanish  government,  by  the  magni* 
tude  of  the  offer  which  the  British  go- 
vernment, encouraged  and  sanctioned  by 
parliament,  had  formerly  made  to  Spain* 
When  that  ofler  of  850,000^.,  and  a  loan 
of  ten  million  of  dollars  was  made  to 
Spain,  he  did  not  recollect  that  a  nngle 
hon.  member  characterised  it  as  improvi- 
dent.     But  however  that  propoaitioa 
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might  favre  been  thought  wise  tt  tte 
time  it  waa  made,  he  repeated,  that  it  was 
I  milbtOQe  «boDt  the  necks  of  the  British 
^ofernment  in  the  late  tiegotiation.  His 
pajestj's  ministers  had  been  obliged  to 
epresent  to  the  court  of  Spain,  that  since 
he  offer  to  which  be  had  adverted  England 
lad  fought  in  the  cause  of  the  world,  and 
hat,  having  achieved  its  safety,  it  had 
een  rendered  unable,  by  its  efforts,  to 
xpend  the  sum  originally  proposed  ;  and 
lerefore,  that  Spain  must  confine  its 
aims  within  narrower  limits.  In  the 
>arse  of  the  protracted  nesotiation  that 
isued,  the  reduction  had  been  made 
fiich  the  treatv  exhibited ;  and  if  the 
lole  of  the  discussion  w^s  before  the 
t>use,  it  would  appear  that  mimsters 
d  obtained  the  best  terms  thev  could. 
was  stipulated  that  the  400,OOOlL  should 
paid  in  one  entire  sum,  and  that  that 
'tion  of  it  which  was  to  indemnify 
imants  under  illegal  eaptures  should  be 
d  to  the  Spaninh  government  in  the 
t  instance,  to  whom  the  claimants 
lid  then  have  to  look  for  satisfaction. 
9  last  was  the  course  adopted  in  the 
tuguese  treaty,  and  appeared  the'more 
)er,  as  the  claims  in  question  were 

upon  the  British  government,  but 
1  the  captors.  It  had  been  requested 
arrangements  and  regulations  should 
lade,  by  which  such  claims  might  be 
^ntiated  as  might  be  considered  just, 

that  such  compensation  as  was 
^ht  advisable  migitt  be  given  for  all 
s  that  would  be  sustained.    Claims 

made,  and  claims  to  a  very  large 
nt  indeed,  which  they  were,  however, 
ed  finally  to  withdraw.  The  articles 

in  conaequence,  altered  to  the  state 
ich  they  now  appeared.  Under  all 
Qstances,  then,  he  trusted  that  the 
rhich  had  been  agreed  upon  had 
made  as  low  as  possible,  and  that  it 
in  reality,  very  little  if  at  all  beyond 
Jie  general  justice  of  the  country 

be  supposed  to  afibrd.  Indeed, 
led  to  hiiTi,  that  the  affair  could  not 
ke  another  course. 
*e  waa  one  objection  which  mi^fat 
d  against  this  transaction,  and  that 
th  respect  to  the  mode  in  which 
might  perhims  appropriate  their 
He  truatea,  however,  that  this 
nt  subject  would  not  in  any  way  be 
p  vrith  the  great  question  of  South 
u      He   should  most  earnestly  de- 

any  mixture  of  so  great,  so  dis- 
uestion  with  the  matter  now  under 
L.  XXXVU.) 


oonsideratioii.    And  if  the  gdmuawaui  of 
S^n  had  shown  every  AspMtton  to  flv- 
vour  Uiis  country  is  far  as  was  dmsistent 
with   their    interests,  if  they  had  made 
great  concessions  to  sound  principle,'  iltid 
brought  themselves  to  that  situation  &at 
they  really  manifested  a  desire  to  meet 
the  fMings  of  this  country,  it  was  ne^ 
thing  more  than  justice  tmit  we  shoiM 
show  a  cordiality  towards  that  govern* 
ment,  and  whatever  we  might  do,  above 
all  things,  we  should  betray  a  dispositioik 
to  show  them  that  we  gave  them  tvdl  cre- 
dit fbr  every  thing  they  had  done  to  ad^ 
vance  our  plans,  and  that  nothing  should 
embarrass  this  great  bond  of  union  which 
was  now  eiusting  between  the  two  coun^ 
tries.    Upon  the  question  of  South  Ame- 
rica, he  thought  that  was  one  of  too  great 
ma^itude  to  be  diseussed   incidentally 
with  what  wais  at  present  before  the  House. 
Indeedthe  did  not  think  the  House  could 
enter  into  euoh  a  discussion  for  another 
reason — they  had  not  information  suffi- 
cient about  that  eountry  to  enable  them 
to  consider  its  bearings  open  any  ques- 
tion; they  did  not  loiow  pfrecisely  the 
situation  in  which  it  stood.    That  was  a 
question  indeed  that  involved  too  many- 
great  principles  t6r  any  man  hastily  to 
discuss  it,  and  all  the  complicated  policy 
with  Which  it  was  connected.    He  trusted 
that  there  was  nothing  to  excite  any  ad^^ 
verse  feelings  on  the  part  of  any  gentle^ 
man,  but  that  they  would  all  allow  Hiat 
it  was  wise  and  proper  to  enter  into  such  a 
treaty;  that  it  was  liberal  and  just;  and  that 
under  those  feelings  they  would  not  mix 
it  with  grounds  which  could  not  properly 
be  discmurad  till  they  were  fully  under- 
stood.   On  the  whole  he  hoped  uiat  there 
would  be  but  one  feeling  of  gratitude  to 
Spain  for  am  exertion  which  was  so  much 
to  her  honour,  and  to  the  benefit  of  the 
world— an  exertion,  he  said,  for  it  was  a 
great  exertion  on  her  part.    He  trusted 
that  when  that  one  great  effort  had  been 
made,  no  diifetenoe  would  arise  between 
the  governments,  but  that  it  would  be 
seen  and  understood  r  and  that  Spain  in- 
fended  not  only  to  abolish  the  slave  trade 
as  far  as  she  was  concerned,  but  to  effect 
what  would  be  in  fact  its  complete  annihi- 
lation.   It  was  evident  that  it  could  never 
have  been  abolished  but  for  Spain;  fov 
though  the  traffic  might  have  oeen  ex- 
clude from  our  own  colonies,  and  ftrom 
parts  witii  which  we  were  intimately  Con- 
nected, as  long^as  the  Spanish  flag  should 
float  on  her  foreign  poss^ons,  it  would 

(R) 
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be  kept  up  there,  in  all  the  eouthero  pro* 
vinoes  oi  the  United  States,  and  in  the 
whole  of  that  depot  to  which  those  who 
employed  tbemselTes  in  such  tranMctioni 
would  constantly  resort. 

He  did  not  know  that  he  had  any  thing 
farther  of  importance  to  state  to  the  com- 
jnittee,  but  he  was  glad  that  we  mi^ht 
oongratulate  ourselves  upon  our  drawmg 
so  nearly  to  the  close  of  so  infamous  a 
traffic.  We  had  one  satisfaction— ^all  had 
been  done  that  was  in  our  power.  It  was 
well  known  how  great  had  been  the  ex- 
ertions of  the  country  on  the  subject. 
With  respect  to  regulation  and  treaty, 
the  exertion  of  that  principle  had  been 
oomroeoced,  and  he  hoped  we  should 
soon  see  the  good  efiects  of  the  proceed- 
ings; although  he  would  not  say  a  word 
tait  might  prejudge  the  d^berations  of 
the  powers  who  were  now  considering  the 
best  means  of  regulation  for  carrying  this 
desirable  object  into  e&ct.  He  was  per- 
suaded thatno  efibrt  would  be  wanting  on 
their  part  for  the  purpose ;  and  whatever 
repugnance  this  and  other  countries  might 
entertain  to  any  interference  with  their 
maritime  rights,  he  was  |>er8uaded  that 
the  strong  moral  feeling  which  the  present 
question  must  necessarily  excite,  would 
overcome  idl  prejudices  of  that  nature, 
and  that  all  nations  would  become  united 
in  the  same  sentiment  with  rmrd  to  the 
destruction  of  this  trade.  Under  these 
circumstances  he  should  move,  **  That 
{provision  be  made  for  carryin(^  into  execu- 
tion the  Treaty  between  his  Britannic 
Majesty  and  his  Catholic  Majesty,  signed 
sH  Madrid  the  23d  day  of  September 
1817."  And  if  the  House  shouU  be  of 
opinion  that  his  motion  was  such  as  ought 
to  be  entertained,  he  should  move  for  a 
bill  or  bills  to  be  brought  in  in  pursuance 
of  that  motion,  and  when  the  House  went 
into  the  committee  of  supply,  should 
move  a  resolution  for  a  sum  of  4O0,00M., 
in  consequence  of  the  provisions  of  those 
bills.  In  this,  as  in  all  proceedinn  of  a 
aimihur  nature,  it  was  for  the  legislature 
to  complete  the  work.  The  Crown  could 
on^  take  steps  subtect  to  the  disapproval 
or  confirmation  of  parliament,  but  he 
did  hope,  that  when  the  great  extent  of 
the  benefit  that  would  be  conferred  was 
put  in  comparison  with  the  money  that 
was  to  be  paid,  or  the  inconvenience  that 
might  be  incurred,  narliaoient  would  not 
faifto  set  an  example  to  all  the  countries 
of  Europe,  and  to  show»  that  that  power 
which  was  so  great  in  point  of  maritime 
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fights,  was  the  first  to  submit  its  fli^  and 
those  rights  to  such  interfer^ce  as  might 
prevent  them  from  becoming  the  doak  o€ 
crime  and  immorality,  and  of  those  pfin-- 
dples  which  were  now  become  universally 
and  justlv  detested  by  Uie  world. 

Sir  Gubert  Heaikcoi€f  much  as  he  sym* 
pathizied  in  the  deplorable  utuation  oT 
those  whom  it  was  intended  to  rescue 
from  slavery  and  suffering  by  the  mea- 
sure under  consideration,  could  not  hdp 
regretting  that  a  vote  for  so  considerable  a 
sum  of  money  should  be  psoposed  by  the 
noble  lord  at  such  a  penod*  He  could 
not  but  reflect  in  what  a  condition  many 
of  his  fellow-countrymen  were  at  that  mo- 
ment, and  how  much  might  be  done  Smt 
them  by  the  money  that  waa  new  pn^o*- 
ed  to  be  granted  to  a  foreisn  court ;  and 
to  a  court,  and  when  he  said  it,  he  did  not 
mean  to  offisnd  any  party,  to  say  nothing 
more  of  it,  whiclr  was  not  the  most  popu* 
lar  in  Europe.  He  was  of  opinion  tnat 
the  4f00,000t.  might  be  much  more  advaa- 
tageously  distributed  in  this  country.  It 
would  furnish  the  means  of  giving  ta 
8,000  individuals  the  sum  of  50i^  eadr. 
To  him  it  appeared  to  be  false  humani- 
ty to  be  thus  seeking  for  foreign  chan- 
nels of  disposing  of  our  money,  however 
benevolent  our  intention.  Mor  did  it 
appear  to  him  that  Spain  had  the  power 
of  expediting  the  abolition  of  the 
slave  trade  to  the  extent  desired.  With- 
out touching  on  the  subject,  the  discus 
sion  of  whicn  at  the  present  moment  the 
noble  lord  had  very  properly  deprecated, 
he  mi^ht  say  that  the  revolt  of  the  Spanish 
colomes  in  South  America  was  notorious, 
that  several  of  those  colonies  had  estab* 
lished  their  independence,  and  that  pro- 
bably the  whole  of  Spanish  America 
would  eventually  be  emancipated.  What 
would  then  be  the  situation  of  Spain  with 
reference  to  colonial  possessions  ?  Those 
possessions  would  be  confined  to  Cuba, 
and  to  the  Spanish  part  of  Su  Domingow 
We  should  in  that  case  therefore  be  pur- 
chasing humanity  at  too  dear  a  rate.  He 
was  astonished  that  his  majesty's  ministers 
could  advise  the  Prince  Regent  to  accede 
to  such  a  treaty  at  such  a  time.  Whether 
in  peace  or  in  war  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try were,  it  seemed,  to  oe  goaded  into 
madness  by  incessant  demands  on  their 
pockets.  It  was  impossible  that  we  could 
thus  continue  to  be  the  general  paymaa- 
ters  of  Europe.  If  we  were  to  oe  com- 
pelled to  psy  money  for  any  phantasy 
which  might  enter  into  the  heaa  of  any 
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larcfay  he  could  nof  see  how  ft  would 
possibie  to  make^  die  mcome  of  the 
ntry  meet  its  annuid  (expenditure.  He 
surprised  that  ministers  were  not  iro-  . 
ised  with  the  necessity  of  discontinu- 
so  profuse  a  system  of  policy.  He 
ied>  nowerer,  if  the  practice  wasin  this 
ance  to  be  submitted  to,  that  this 
lid  be  the  last  paymetit,  and  that  a 
ct  line  of  economy  would  in  future  be 
3d  upon.  If  the  House  wished  to  re«> 
a  a  part  of  that  public  coiffidence  which 
y  ought  properly  to  possess  (and  of 
ch  they  had  tost  mudi  of  late  years) 
(Tould  he  by  well  considering  grants  of 
same  kind  with  that  now  before  them: 
[  if  they  wished  to  be  in  the  situation 
t  great  and  powerful  nation,  it  would 
by  acting  up  to  the  principles  of  the 
stitution,  and  making  themselves  guar- 
3S  of  the  public  purse.  He  was  fully 
ire  that  the  final  abolition  of  the  slaye- 
le  had  many-  zealous  and  able  advo- 
es ;  and  he  could  only  say  that  it  was 
lis  opinion  most  detestable,  and  no  man 
re  desired  than  himself  that  it  should 
abolished  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe, 
saw  one  hon.  gentleman  who  had  been 
most  able  supporter,  and  almost  the 
ise  of  the  abolition,  who  would,  he 
»ed,  be  remembered  almost  to  the  end 
:ime,  at  least  in  this  country,  the  seat 
lis  exertions.  But  notwithstanding  he 
I  so  complete  an  advocate  of  the  abo- 
on,  he  could  not  but  think  that  there 
uired  some  care  and  precaution  before 
repeated  demands  upon  the  country 
re  complied  with.  He  hoped,  as  he 
I  said-  before,  that  the  present  would  be 
last.  When  so  many  had  stood  fore- 
st in  support  of  the  just  prerogatives 
the  crown,  he  hoped  that  that  House 
iild  be  alive  to  the  feelings  and  the  suf- 
ings  of  the  people,  and  would  there- 
e  keep  a  vigilant  eye  upon  the  acts  and 
»ceeding8  of  the  gpovemment ;  because 
make  professions  of  economy  without 
ictice  was  doing  very  little  for  the 
mtry.  He  wished  that  the  House 
uld  consider  what  they  were  about  to 
;  the  grant  they  were  called  upon  to 
ke  would  at  once  add  20>00(M.  to  the 
ional  expenditure,  as  interest  for  the 
),000^.  that  was  to  be  paid  to  Spain  in 
isequence  of  the  treaty.  There  was  a 
xim  that  one  ought  to  be  just  before 
i  was  generous,  which  was  very  appli- 
lie  to  our  present  situation.  If  the 
Fers  of  the  country  had  been  full*  he 
»uld  be  .willing  enouf^  to  give  the  po- 


blelord  even  a  million  of  money  ifhs 
wanted  it ;  but  now  the  coffisrs  were  emp^ 
ty,  we  could  not  -aford  unnecessary  ex« 
penditure,  and  he  was  averse  to  granting 
400  pence  to  any  potentate-  in  Europe. 
Were  he  to  foHow  his  own  inclination,  it 
would  be  to  move  an  address  to  the  Prine» 
Regent,  praying  that  that  part  of  the 
treaty  which  regarded  the  400^00M.  should 
not  M  carried  into  execution.  But  as  it 
was,  he  should  be  satisfied  with  having 
entered  his  protest  against  such  a  grant. 

Mr.  Wilierforce  confessed  his  surprise 
at  the  observations  of  the  hon.  baronet. 
He  was  persuaded  that  the  House  would 
think  that  the  sum  of  400,000^  could  not 
be  better  expended  than  in  the  way  pro« 
posed.  As  to  the  proposition  for  grantinjf* 
SOL  each  to  8,000  individuals  in  this 
country,  the  hon.  baronet  forgot  that  if  the 
400,000^  were  not  voted  for  the  purpose 
under  discussion,  it  would  not  be  voted 
for  any  other.  Instead  of  8,000  personsi 
however,  among  whom  this  400,000/.  might' 
be  divided,  or  on  whom,  to  take  another 
view  of  the  subject,  the  expense  was  to 
fall,  the  whole  population  of  the  empire 
ought  to  be  calculated  upon,  and  it.would 
then  appear  that  the  relief  in  the  one  case^ 
and  the  burthen  in  the  other,  amounted 
to  two-pence  half-penny  a  man-;  and  the 
question  then  was,  whether  for  such  a  con- 
sideration, a  national  object,  an  object  of 
such  unquestionable  humanity,  an  object 
so  connected  with  the  character  of  the 
country,  should  be  abandoned.  One  thing 
was  perfectly  clear — that  the  hon.  ba* 
ronet's  proposal  could  not  be  adopted,, 
and  that  the  treaty  (and  with  it  all  nope 
of  the  extinction  of  the  slave  trade),  must 
be  wholly  rejected,  or  that  it  must  be  ac* 
cepted  with  the  pecuniary  stipulation  un- 
der consideration.  As  one  most  seriously 
interested  in  the  abolition  of  the  slave 
traed,  he  must  sav,  that  he  thought  the 
noble  lord  entitled  to  his  warmest  grati- 
tude for  the  efforts  which  he  had  made  du- 
ring a  long  course  of  diplomatic  attention 
to  the  subject,  aiid  for  tne  successful  issue 
to  which  he  had  eventually  brought  those 
efibrts.  The  hon.  baronet  was  taking  a 
very  incorrect  view  of  the  subject  indeed, 
if  he  thought  the  payment  of  the  sum 
stipulated  w  much  money  lost  to  the 
country.  Supposing  that  we  were  realljr 
determined  to  eifect  the  abolition  of  the 
slave  trade,  without  the  treaty,  there  could 
scarcely  be  any  thing  more  liikely  to  give 
rise  to  disputes  between  this  country  and 
othersi  and  a  single  armameot  would  cost 
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mora  than  Ihe  whole  aaMmiit  <if  iblf  Yerjr 
•urn.  Nor  could  he  exclude  the  idee*  thai 
we  sl^ould  one  day  form  wiUi  tbecouatry, 
to  which  we  were  hitherto  known  only  by 
our  £uilt,  a  comoiefcial  conneKiony  that 
WoqU  do  mudi  more  than  rapay  ua  for 
any  pecuniary  tacrificet  which  ourdsBpo- 
aitlon  to  atone  for  that  guilt  might  induce. 
He  was  aanguine  enough  to  Mlieve  thai 
he  should  himself  see  this  country  begin- 
ning to  derive  the  greatest  ad?antagea 
from  its  intercourse  with  a  people  no  Ion- 
per  classed  with  the  beasU  of  the  field, 
but  invested  with  the  moral  dignity  that 
was  the  undoubted  attribute  of  all  human 
beings.  At  that  very  moment  there  waa 
on  the  coast  of  Africa  a  free  community 
^fromlO  to  12,000  men,  chiefly  Africans, 
liWng  under  the  influence  of  the  British 
law,  and  advancing  rapidly  in  the  path  of 
eavilisation*  It  would  be  an  interesting, 
«id  striking,  and  glorious  scene,  ii'  we 
should  form  a  connexion  with  the  interior 
which  would  more  than  compensate  for  all 
the  trouble  and  expense  of  our  exertions 
The  negotiation  which  led  to  the  treaty 
now  under  the  consideration  of  the  com- 
mittee, had  been  a  very  protracted  one ; 
be  was  persuaded  that  its  favourable  termi- 
nation arose  in  a  great  measure  from  the 
ibnndation  laid  at  the  congress  at  Vienna, 
and  he  congratulated  the  British  govern* 
ment  on  having,  in  ccmjunction  with  the 
other  great  powers  of  Europe,  established 
those  principles  which  had  led  tosoimport* 
ant  A  result— It  might  be  necessary  for 
Spain  to  make  great  sacrifices  to  her  sub- 
jects in  order  to  carry  the  proposed  in*^ 
tention  into  efiSect.— The  simple  question 
was,  <*  Shall  the  slave  trade  be  abolished, 
or  shall  it  not  i  If  that  was  resolved  in 
the  aflirmative,  it  would  not  be  found 
enough  that  we  had  ourselvea  declared  for 
its  abolition.  It  was  also  necessary  that 
we  should  arrange  with  other  states  the 
means  by  which  that  abolition  might  be* 
aecurcd*  He  hoped  to  see  the  day  when 
all  the  powers  of  Europe  should  act  in 
concert  on  thia  subject,  and  when  the 
slave  trade  should  assume  its  real  name 
and  character,  be  called  nothing  lea  than 
piracy,  and  be  visited  with  the  punishment 
doe  to  that  crime.  If  such,  then,  were 
feally  the  nature  and  character  of  that 
trade;  if  we  carried  it  on  for  so  many 
years,  and  we  could  ao  long  submit  our- 
aahrcs  to  such  a  trafiic ;  if  we  judged  from 
ihe  tardy  justice  which  we  ourselves  ran* 
dered  :  if  we  could  continue  the  trade  aa 
we  did  when  we  had  the  means  of  provad- 
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ing  our  colonies^if  all  these  thlnp  war» 
considered,  was  there  not  something  dua 
fi'om  us?  Did  we  not  owe  asort  of  saiart* 
money  for  what  we  had  done  ?  To  make 
up  for  the  injuries  we  had  brought  upon 
Africa,  we  ought  not  to  be  unwilling  to 
make  such  a  sacrifice.  He  did  hope  sin- 
cerely that  when  the  hon.  baronet  canae 
to  reflect  a  little,  he  would  not  think  tbm 
money  given  likely  to  be  wasted,  or  to  be 
improperly  bestowed.  I(  indeed,  we  only 
considered  it  upon  the  most  simple  com- 
mercial footing,  as  a  common  mercantiki 
regulation,  we  should  find  it  abundantly 
recompensed  by  the  result;  but  when  therw 
was  a  nobler  inducement  to  interfere,  such 
a  aum  as  that  was  might  easily  be  sacri- 
ficed. He  hoped  Uiat  other  meaauraa 
would  also  be  adopted.  It  misht  be  ne* 
cessary  to  remind  the  House,  that  hisnobia 
friend  was  placed  in  anew  diplomatic  path* 
which  had  not  been  trodden  before,  and 
that  therefore  he  was  surrounded  with 
great  difficulties.  As  an  act  of  generosity 
even  we  ought  to  spare  tbi«  money.  Indeed 
^nero^ity  was  only  justice,  and  consider- 
ing the  many  blmings  which  the  Al- 
mighty had  showered  on  thi«  country,  it 
would  be  shameful  to  refuse  such  a  sum 
for  so  great  a  purpose.  It  wa<  not  f«ir  tm 
estimate  the  whole  of  the  benefit  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  measure  by  looking  at  it 
singly  t  it  was  in  point  of  fuct  nothing 
more  than  the  foundation  stone,  or  the 
single  arch,  from  which  a  building  was  to 
arise  which  would  reflect  more  honour 
upon  the  humanity  and  magnanimity  of 
these  limes  than  any  other  act  whatever. 
He  couM  not  but  think  that  the  grant 
would  be  more  than  repaid  to  this  country 
in  commercial  advantages  by  the  openiiif 
of  a  great  continent  to  our  industry  asi 
object  which  would  be  entirelv  defeated 
if  this  traffic  was  to  he  carried  on  hy  the 
Spanish  nstion.  Considering  it  either 
With  regard  to  interest  or  generosity,  he 
Celt  tluu  it  reflected  honour  on  his  noble 
friend  who  had  brought  it  forward,  and  on 
the  House  which  was  likely  to  adopt  iL 

Sir  OnoM  Modty  looked  on  tne  hon. 
gentleman  who  had  joat  sat  down  as  the 
saviour  of  the  African  slave;  and  it  waa 
tlierefore  very  painful  to  him  indeed  to 
say  any  thing  against  what  the  hon.  ipn- 
tleman  advanced  on  such  a  question. 
But,  under  the  existing  circumstances  of 
the  country,  it  was  of  the  utmost  imporw 
taixre  that  when  they  were  about  to  vote 
away  a  large  bobs  of  the  pd>ljc  moo^, 
thcgr  sheole  consider  well  tbe  purpeae  to 
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ich  it  irai  to  be  »pplt^  Alilli^iM  had 
iadj  been  foted  away  for  objeM  far 
n  useful,  it  wai  n^ofsiavy  W  inqoue» 
refora^  hov  far  iha  vioieat  vote  was 
nipledfroaiuinularaiargi9*  Tbenoblt 
I  bad  itatadi  that  if  the  four  hundred 
jsand  poiiodA  waa  not  granted^  tha 
Kt  q(  tlie  Whole  treaty  would  be  dooe 
Y ;  to  tbift  argument  be  should  anawer^ 

he  wosld  rmer  lee  the  tneaty  de- 
sd  tbao  the  public  aaonev  wAed  away 
scessgrilj.  ne  beUeaed  that 'by  thie. 
ler  treaty  Spain  waa  bound  to  diacon- 
9  the  tniffic  after  the  oxpiratioii  of 
t  yeara««-[Here  lord  Castlereegh  aig* 
d  his  dimnt  from  the  atalement.] 
wd  so  understood  it»  but  would  sub* 
if  be  wss  wrong;  but  supposing  his 
ession  to  be  eorreot,  why  should  they 
Btber  wait  for  the  expiration  of  that 
d  tiiso  come  forward  under  the  pre« 
circumstanoes  of  the  oountryt  with 
bundred  thouiand  pounds.  .  He  be* 
I  the  fact  to  be,  that  the  court  of 
I  was  too  politio  for  us*  The  alate 
,  a/ter  ail,  was  but  pf  little  impor* 

to  her.  8he  was  at  war  with  her 
ies;  and  if  in  that  war.  she  should 
successful*  of  what  use  would  it  be ; 
what  would  be  the  consequence,  as 
he  object  of  this  TOte  was  conoemed  ? 
f  we  should  in  all  probdiility  be 

upon  to  vote  the  saaae  sum  to  that 
ite  independent  government,  which 

in  such  an  event  be  established, 
ped  in  God  that  such  a  sepsration 
take  place.  It  was  the  interest  of 
id  that  it  should :  it  was  particu* 
le  interest  of  this  fine  and  cummer* 
untrv,tl)at  other  countries  should 
,  and  in  a  condition  to  reciprocate 
rcial  advantages  upon  liberal  and 
ened  principles  9  but,  if  the  Spanish 
s  achieves!  their  froedoro,  the 
f  this  aioney  to  Spain,  dissevered 
leno,  would  not  promote  our  oh- 
Elia  hoD.  friend  had  spoken  of  the 
laation  which  we  might  expect 
\    sacrifice,  in  tlie  civilization   of 

and  the  consequent  increase  of 
nmerce  with  that  quarter  of  the 

He  would  beg  leave  to-  remind 
at  that  bad  cost  already,  what 
r  money  had  been  expended  on 
my  of  Sierra  Leone,  and  how 
res  had  Jbeen  lost.  His  hon.  friend 
ther  atated,  that  tha  question 
id  to  ibis-** Whether  the  slave 
ould  be  abolished  er  not)  He 
'  no  means  agree  with  hio  in  such 


an  ioterpretalioa.  Ha  had  himself  voted 
for  die  aboKtioo,  and  ha  felt  as  much 
pride  of  heart  as  any  man  who  had  so, 
voted,  in  having  contributed  to  put  dow» 
that  idtominable  aad  inbutnan  traflSc  Hei 
objected  to  this  gnmt  the  m<Nre,  because 
be  foresaw  the  purpose  to  which  the 
money  would  be  applied  by  Spain.  The 
question,  appeared  to  him  to  be  this*** 
Whether  iiiy  would  grant  such  a  sum  |o 
enable  SjHiio  to  carry  on  the  wir  against 
her  colonies  i  And  in  decidieg  upon  this 
questi(H|,  they  would  do  well  to  considerg 
whether,  by  redeeming,  by  such  an  expe* 
dient  one  African  slavey  tbey  did  not  io 
effiact  impose  slavery  upon  thousands  now 
strugg^ng  for  freedom  in  another  4|uaif  er 
of  the  world  i  This  appeared  to  him  tha 
true  stade  of  the  ouestion ;  and  he  was 
sure  that  bis  hon.  iriend,  if  he  saw  this 
treaty  in  the  same  light,  would  object  to 
It  as  much  as  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  do# 
He  should  npt  trespass  any  longer  upon 
their  tin^  by  giving  bis  opinion«y  which 
would  probably  be  attendi^d  with  no  ef« 
feet ;  .  but  be  felt  it  a  duty  incumbent  on 
biro  to  state  to  the  House,  that  he  re* 
garded  the  treaty,  as  far  as  concerned  tha 
point  to  which  he  bsd  directed  his  obser^ 
vations,  one  of  the  most  impolitic,  nefa- 
rious and  ruinous  that  ever  was  entered 
into ;  and,  entertaining  such  opinions,  h^ 
should  feel  himself  under  the  necessity  of 
pressing  the  question  lo  a  vote. 

Lord  CastiereMgh^  in  explanation,  said 
that  Spain  wa«  under  no  pledge  of  the  na* 
ture  alluded  to  by  the  hon.  baronet*  Tha 
Spanish  minister  had  stated  eight  years  aa 
the  period  when  his  Catholic  Majesty 
might  find  it  convenient  to  enter  into  ar<* 
rangements  with  a  view  to  the  abolition  of 
the  slave  trade,  but  there  was  no  positive 
engagement  which  pledged  the  Spanish 
nation  to  the  discontinuance  of  the  traffic 
at  the  expiration  of  eight  years.  He  (tha 
noble  lord)  attached  far  more  conse- 
quence to  the  articles  of  regulation  in  the 
present  treaty  than  to  the  formal  concur* 
rence  of  Spam  in  the  abolition. 

Sir  Osiald  Moslejf  observed,  that  it 
was  not  for  us  to  teach  Spain  humanity^ 

Sir  James  Mackintosh  said,  that  ha 
should  have  contented  himself  with  a  silent 
vote,  and  have  willingly  rested  the  justifi- 
cation of  ^he  treaty  on  the  persuasive  and 
affecting  appeal  of  his  hon.  friend,  tha 
member  for  Bramber,  if  he  had  not  beet^ 
called  upon  to  state  the  grounds  of  his  ap« 
probatioaby  the  opposition  of  two  respect* 
able  and  independent  gentlemen  to  a  mea- 
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iare  which  he  approred*  bectuae  he  con- 
fidared  it  as  coatributhig  to  the  abolition 
of  that  detestable  system  of  crimes*  which 
they  doubtless  abhorred  as  sincerely  and 
as  warmly  as  he  did.  He  concurred  with 
them  entirely  in  their  zeal  for  economy. 
He  had  the  same  opinion  of  the  faith  of 
Ae  Spanish  government,  and  the  same 
feelings  for  the  people  of  South  America. 
[Hear!] --If  he  said  no  more  on  these 
subjects  dh  the  present  occasion,  he  must 
protest  against  nis  silence  being  imputed 
to  lukewarraness  or  nc^lfgenoe.  It  arose 
from  his  deep  conviction,  that  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  slave  trade  was  the  most  im* 
portant  question  which  could  be  discuswd 
in  the  House  of  Commons;  a  question,  to 
which  every  other  object,  however  inter- 
esting or  important,  ought  for  tiie  time 
to  yield  fHear,  hear!].  He  considered 
the  immediate  prohibition  of  the  Spanish 
sla? e  trade  on  the  north  of  the  equator, 
and  the  establishment  of  tlie  right  of 
search  to  enforce  it,  as  a  most  important 
step  towards  the  stOl  distant  point  of  ge- 
neral abolition  THear  hear!].  It  was 
singular  that  the  non.  baronet,  thinking  as 
he  did  of  the  faith  of  Spain,  should  have 
laid  so  much  stress  on  the  former  promise 
of  that  country  to  abolish  the  trade  in 
eight  years,  anil  made  so  little  of  the  pre- 
sent treaty,  which  gave  the  means  of  en- 
forcing the  observance  of  its  stipulations. 
Both  his  hon.  friends  had  overlooked  the 
most  Important,  perhaps  the  only  veiy  im- 
portant, part  of  this  treaty.  It  was  not 
only  a  treaty  of  stipulation,  but  a  treaty 
of  regulation.  The  right  of  searching,  of 
detaining,  and  of  brining  in  for  condem- 
nation, all  Spanish  ships  detected  in  the 
crime  of  slave-tradiogr  ensured  the  per- 
formance of  the  engagement.  The  merit 
of  the  treaty  was,  that  it  contained  in  it- 
self the  means  of  its  own  execution ;  it  left 
nothing  to  the  faith  of  the  Spanish  govern- 
ment. Tlie  introduction  of  a  nght  of 
search,  in  the  maritime  law  of  Europe, 
for  the  first  time  during  peace,  was  a  pre« 
cedent  of  the  utmost  importance,  and  a 
most  valuable  confession  ot*  the  paramount 
magnitude  of  the  object  for  which  nations 
thus  sacrificed  their  ancient  usages  and 
their  most  inveterate  jealousies.  Without 
the  ri^ht  of  search,  all  promises  to  abolish 
were  illusory.  The  right  of  search  was 
practical  abolition.  It  was  obvious  that 
the  right  of  search  must  be  reciprooal. 
For  himself,  he  felt  a  pride  in  the  British 
flag  being,  for  this  object  alone,  subjected 
to  search  by  foreign  ships.    He  thought 
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it  a  great  and  striking  proof  of  magnani* 
mity,  that  the  darling  point  of  honoor  of 
our  country,  the  British  flag  itself,  which 
**  for  a  thousand  years  had  braved  the 
battle  and  the  breeze,*'  which  had  never 
been  lowered  to  an  enemy,  which  had  de^ 
fied  confederacies  of  nations,  to  which  we 
had  clung  closer  and  closer  as  the  tempest 
roared  around  us>  the  nrinclpal  of  our 
.  hope  and  safety,  as  well  as  or  our  giorj, 
which  had  borne  us  through  $i\  perils,  and 
raised  its  head  higher  as  the  storm  assailed 
OS  more  fearfblly,  had  now  risen  to  lofUer 
honour  by  bendmg  to  the  cause  of  justice 
and  humanity.  Our  pride,  which  never 
shrank  from  the  most  powerful  enemj, 
our  national  jealousy,  our  most  dierMied 
prejudices,  were  thus  voluntarily  suspend- 
ed. That  which  had  braved  the  miriitj, 
now  lowered  itself  to  the  fMile  and  de- 
fenceless—to those  who,  far  from  being 
able  to  nsake  us  any  return,  would  never 
hear  of  what  we  had  done  for  them,  and 
probably  were  ignorant  of  our  name. 
[Loud  cheers.]-^He  heard  with  infinite 
satisfaction  from  the  noble  lord,  that  there 
was  some  reason  to  hope  for  the  adoption 
of  similar  measures  by  FVance  and  Hol- 
land. As  to  Fhmce,  the  information  was 
the  more  gratifying,  because  appearances 
had  certainly  been  much  against  that  go- 
vernment. In  July,  I815»  prinee  Talley- 
rand, In  his  letter  to  the  noUe  lord,  in« 
formed  him,  that  the  king  of  France  had 
abolished  the  slave  trade.  Four  months 
afterwards,  in  the  definitive  treaty  of 
peace,  the  kings  of  Great-Britain  and 
France  solemnlv  declared,  that  they  had 
abolished  the  slave  trade  in  their  respec- 
tive dominions; — France  thus  chiming 
credit  for  having  contributed  as  much  to 
the  abolition  on  her  part,  as  Great  Britain 
had  indisputably  done  en  her's.  Yet,  in 
January,  1817,  on  the  application  of  the 
British  embassador  at  Pans  for  copies  of 
*'  Laws,  Ordinances,  Instructions,  and 
other  public  Acts  for  the  Abolition  of  the 
Slave  Trade,'*  the  due  de  Richelieu  had 
nothing  to  commimicate  but  a  mere  colo- 
nial regulation,  passed  eight  days  befbrep 
prohibitinff  the  mnportation  of  slaves  into 
French  cmoniea.  Notwithstanding  these* 
sertion  of  prince  Talleyrand's  letter,  in 
spite  of  the  more  solemn  affinnatloa  of  ihm 
treaty,  it  appeared  that  France  had  taken 
no  legal  measure  for  the  abolition,  doring 
eighteen  months  afker  she  professed  thss 
she  had  adopted  ir.  What  she  did  at  thss 
time  was  imperfect,  and  it  did  not  appsnr 
that  she  haa  done  any  thing  since.    If, 
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lowerer,  tte  was  novr  to  AtODeftr Ifaii j 
'emimness,  let  it  be  buried  in  oblivioOii— 
From  the  former  ecte  of  tbe  geirennnent 
>f  HolUnd,  erery  ibing  gpeod  was  to  be 
laturally  expected.  «—Tm  merit  of  tbat 
^ovemmept  in  the  abolition  was  verv 
^est«  Hiere  was  no  couoUy  in  which 
iolooial  possessions  were  regarded  as  so 
arge  a  nart  of  national  greatness;  none  in 
rhich  tnere  existed  a  more  powerful  oolo« 
lial  interest,  more  deep-rooted  prejudices 
.0  be  opposed,  so  much  supposed  adran- 
age  to  be  hasarded.  It  was  most  ho- 
lourable  to  tbe  Dutch  government,  tbat, 
n  the  face  of  such  obstacles,  tbe  abolition 
)f  the  slave  trade  was  one  of  their  first 
lets,  as  an  independent  state. 

He  approved  tbe  present  treaty  in  tbe 
lighest  degreci  because  it  gave  the  right 
>f  mutual  search,  the  only  possible  secu- 
ity  for  the  execution  of  laws  of  abolition, 
lecauie  parliament  bad  already  |dedged 
tself  to  approve  and  support  such  mea- 
lures  by  tbose  successive  addresses  in 
vhich  they. had  tntreated,  besought,  im- 
ilored,  the  Prince  Regent  to  employ  all 
be  influence  and  all  tlie  resources  of  this 
:ountry,  to  procure  universal  abolition; 
because  all  partial  abolition  produced,  for 
i  time,  perhaps  more  guilt  and  misery  than 
ixisted  before,  and  was  chiefly  valoableas 
ine  of  the  steps  towards  universal  aboli- 
ion,  among  which  this,  treaty  deserved  to 
le  viewed  as  one  of  tbe  most  considerable 
'Hear,  hearlj. 

'  Here  he  should  have  dosed,  if  he  had 
lot  been  induced,  by  what  ho  thought  a 
groundless  construction  of  a  judgment' of 
I  right  bon.  and  most  leamea  person  (sir 
iVm.  Scott),  whom  be  was  sorry  not  to 
ee  in  bis  place,  to  state  his  opinion  of 
he  principle  and  effect  of  tbat^idfiment. 
t  was  a  judgment  in  tbe  case  of  a  French 
lave  ship,  called  the  Louis,  seized  by  a 
British  cruiser,  condemned  by  the  court 
f  Sierra  Leone,  and,  on  appeal,  rightly 
as  he  conceived)  restored  oy  the  hi^ 
iourt  of  admiralty.  The  judges  of  that 
iourt  miffht,  without  fear  of  exaggeration, 
te  called  the  highest  authority  on  such 
ubjecto  in  Europe.  It  was  therefore  of 
he  most  serious  importance,  that  nothing 
/hich  fell  from  him,  especially  at  this  cri* 
ical  moment,  should  be  misunderstood* 
The  ffrounds  on  which  the  Louis  was  re« 
tored  were  two;  first,  that  the  English 
raiser,  having  no  right  to  search  French 
hips  in  peace,  because  no  treaty  had  es- 
ablished  such  a  rig^t,  could  not  avail 
riinself  of  the  discovery  of  slaves  on  board 


the  FiwBch  ship,  which  he  had  made  by 
his  own  wrongful  act;  and  secondly,  thai 
there  was  no  sufficient  proof  tliat  the 
French  vessel,  in  carrying  on  the  slave 
trade,  had  disobeyed  the  kws  of  her  own 
country.    Both  these  grounds  were  per- 
fectly solid;  but  neither  of  them  afforded 
any  prineipte  applicable  to  this  treaty.    It 
had  been  supposed,  that  according  to  the 
judgment  or  the  Louis,   a  Spanish  slave 
ship,  by  assuming  French  or  other  foreign 
colours,  might  exempt  herself  fr<An  search 
under  this  treaty.    If  this  were  true,  the 
judgment  would  in  offset  abrogate  the 
treaty ;  but  he  contended  tbat  it  was  not 
true.    By  the  true  cokistruction  of  the 
ninth  article  of  this  treaty,  he  conceived, 
that  if  the  commander  of  a  British  cruiser, 
duly  instructed  according  to  this  treaty^ 
were  to  search  a  vessel  which  he  had  se* 
rious  grounds  for  believing  to  be  Spanish, 
though  she  had  hoisted  a  foreign  flag ;  and 
if  she  should  afterwards  prove  to  be*  a 
Spanish  ship,  slave-trading   asainst  the 
stipulations  of  tbe  treaty,  her  fraudulent 
assumption  of  a  foreign  flag  would  not 
exempt  her  from   condemnation.     The 
letter  of  the  article  was  suflicient  to  esta* 
blish  this  construction  without  farther  ar- 
gument.   Tbe  king  of  Spam  grants  the 
right  to  search  all  Spanish  vessels.    He 
does  not  confine  his  concession  to  ships 
sailing  under  Spanirii  colours.    The  cap* 
tain  of  the  cruiser  searches  on .  his  own 
risk  a  ship  which  sails  under  any  colmM 
but  Spanish.    He  is  answerable  to  his  go* 
vernment,  and  they  to  foreign  states,  for 
wanton  search  and  vexatious  detentions. 
These  were  the  conditions  on  which  all 
such  powers  must  be  exercised.    But  if 
the  vessel  proves  to  be  Spanish,  it  follows^ 
that  she  was  liable  to  search;  and  if  she 

{troves  to  be  a  slave  trader,  that  she  is 
iable  to  condemnation.  Both  these  qua* 
lities  were  wanting  in  the  case  of  the 
Louis ;  both  would  be  found  in  the  casO'Of 
a  Spanish  slave  ship  under  forei^  colours 
since  this  treaty.  Who  could  mdeed  ap« 
pear,  in  such  a  case,  to  resist  condenma* 
tion?  Not  a  Spaniard, -for  he  is  bound 
by  die  treaty.  Not  a  foreigner,  for  by 
tne  supposition  he  is  only  a  pretended 
owner;  he. would  suffer  no  loss  by  the 
condemnation,  and  can  have  no  interest 
in  the  suit. 

Mr.  C,  Grant  jup.  said,  be  felt  satisfac* 
timoL  at  the  judgment  adverted  to  by  bis 
bon.  and  leamS  firiend,  but  did  not  see 
how  it  could  be  mistaken.  The  property 
of  Spaniards  m  slaves,  under  any  flag, 
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emild  not   be   protected  ftom  cipture4 
He  might  iUuttrate  thit  idea  by  a  feMrence 
to  the  rights  of  neutrals  and  belligerents 
in  time  of  war.    A  suspected  ▼essel  in  the 
latter  osee,  though  under  a  neutral  flag^ 
fliidit  be  detained,  and  if  it  carried  ene- 
my^s    property,  might    be  condemned* 
He  would  not  trouble  the  House  with 
many  obsermtions,  as  it  appeared  to  be 
unaninoos  in  its  approval  of  the  present 
treaty.    The  hon.  baronet  who  spoae  last 
but  one  had  spoken  of  the  apphcation  of 
the  money  to  oe  granted  by  the  present 
treaty,  and  had  insinuated  that  Spain  en> 
tered   into  dto  cause  of  the   abolition 
merdy  widi  a  view  to  this  advantage; 
but  he  ouffht  to  have  recollected,  that  if 
the  Spanish  government  had  merely  looked 
to  pecuniary  advantage,  it  might  have  re> 
ceived  a  greater  sum  from  its  own  subjects 
fbr  leave  to  continue  the  trade,  than  it 
now  obtained  from  us  for  aboHshing  it. 
Hie  merdumls  of  the  Havannah  would 
have  given  two  millions  sterling  for  such 
a  licence.    He  congratulated  the  House 
and  the  country  on  the  great  progress  the 
eause  of  humanity  had  made  within  the 
last  centunr*  and  the  extraordinary  change 
which  ban  taken  place  in  public  opinion. 
In  the  beginning  of  the  laist  century,  we 
deemed  it  a  great  advantage  to  obtain  by 
the  Assiento  contract,  the  ri^bt  of  sop* 
plyrog  with  alavea  the  possessions  of  that 
tery  powi^  which  we  were  now  paying  At 
abolishing  the  trade.    Doruig  the  nego* 
tiations  whfeh  preceded  the  treaty  of 
Aix  la  ChapNslle,  we  higgled  fisr  four  yean 
longer  of  this  exclusive  trade ;  and  in  the 
titStj  of  Madrid,  we  chug  to  the  last 
remains  of  the  Assiento  contract.    A  new 
era  had  now  dawned :  we  looked  in  vdn 
for  the  barbarities  that  desolated  Africa, 
which  countrr  was  at  the  beginning  of  the 
last  century  tne  scene  of  a  consecrated  ra* 
|4ne,  the  asylum  of  ktfaliied  violences. 
Onr  laws  now  declared  toe  trade  to  which 
we  Ibrmerly  dang  to  be  a  crime.    Onr  ef* 
ferto  had  been  successful  m  awaking  other 
nntionstothe  same  sentiments  of  iioma' 
nitywithiHiicb  we  were  actuated.  Much  of 
this  ikvourable  disposition  of  foreign  p»- 
▼emments  to  the  eause  of  the  abolition 
was  to  be  attributed  to  the  oonareaa  of 
Vienna.    We  had  there  engaged  the  so- 
vereigns of  Europe  to  stipuliMo  for  the 
aboVSon  of  the  tnide  in  slaves  s  we  had 
iince  made  the  abolitioo  an  mdispensable 
•rtide  in  all  onr  treaties  atid  negotiations : 
we  had  spread  light  on  those  crMties  firom 
which  we  oBfled  open  aB  dviliaed  Mtions 
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to  feseoo  Africa.  The  nniversal  abolttion 
was,  he  trusted,  not  fiir  distant.  The  trade 
had  so  long  continued  to  disgrace  Ear«K 
pean  coromeree,  because  the  atrocitiea  In 
which  k  originated,  and  which  it  tended  la 
perpetuate,  were  not  known  in  all  their 
enormity.  Even  in  England  the  public 
did  not  for  a  long  time  believe  them,  or 
view  them  in  their  proper  light.  The  ig- 
norance in  which  the  other  nations  of  Eu- 
rope remained,  with  regard  to  this  subject^ 
was  now  nearly  dispefied,  and  we  might 
expect  the  burst  of  feeling  which  ap* 
peered  in  England  to  become  general. 
Tben  only  would  onr  labours  be  closed, 
and  our  end  be  attained. 

Mr.  Bennei  said,  there  was  no  person 
who  felt  more  deeply  than  he  did  the  en* 
lamity  under  wMcn  this  conntrj  suiered 
from  the  heavy  load  of  taxation  onder 
which  it  laboured ;  yet  he  believed,  that 
if  they  went  from  houae  to  house,  thej 
would  have  no  diflculty  in  raising  a  con* 
tribtition  for  the  purpose  of  putting  down 
this  traSc    He  begged  the  House  to  re- 
collect, that  in  about  a  month  after  the 
battle  by  which  the  Bourbons  were  jdaeed 
on  the  throne,  at  the  expense  of  Bridsh 
blood,  it  was  signified  by  the  French  mi- 
nister to  our  own,  that  as  fiir  as  France 
waa  concerned,   the   traffic  had  ceased 
every  where,  and  for  ever.    It  being  disv 
covered  in  this  country,  that  it  was  still 
carried  on  by  France  with  great  vigour^ 
another   application    was   made  by  sir 
Chf  ries  Stewart,  requiring  to  know  what 
steps  had  been  taken  to  carry  the  abolitioa 
into  eflhct  \    The  answer  was,  that  some 
cobnid  regulation  had  taken  place ;  but 
is  had  subsequently  come  out  in  court* 
that  no  such  order  or  regulation  as  waa 
intimnted  had  ever  been  issued^  It  nude 
no  diflersnce  that  the  trade  waa  not  car- 
ried on  in  British  vessels,  if  it  was  carried 
on  by  British  capitd.    An  active  tnde  in 
staves  was  wdl  known  to  have  been  car* 
ried  on,  up  to  a  very  recent  period,  by 
Ftech  aaojects.    Since  the  delivery  of 
Senegd  to  France,  the  trade  had  revived 
hi  that  part  of  Africa,  and  had  given  rise 
to  dl  those  evih  with  which  it  was  fofw 
merly  attended.     It  had  armed   nation 
against  nation — ttfte  against  tribe;    Tlie 
kings  stripped  thdr  villagea,  to  aend  their 
people  down  to  the  French  tradera;  and 
those  traders  were  throwing  the  settle* 
ments  into  that  state  of  misery,  distress, 
and  wreldiedness  fa  whidi  they  had  beeo 
antecedent  to  the  time  when  they  were 
rescued  ftoin  it  by  the  abdition*     He 
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lid  ask  the  Doble  lord  if  we  were  still 
kllow  ourselves  to  be  deluded  by  the 
nch  government?— -Was  the  old  French 
;em  again  to  be  acted  on  i  He  hoped 
thouldnot  again  from  experience>  come 
the  conclusion  that  we  cannot  trust 
01,  Was  a  treaty  to  be  no  security  ? 
s  there  always  to  be  some  stroke  of  po- 

played  off— Was  there  always  to  be 
le  tnck  and  subterfuge  to  avo^jd  carry- 
the  stipulations  of  a  treaty  into  execu* 
i  ?  He  knew  the  faithlessness  of  the 
}  we  had  put  on  the  throne.  He  knew 
he  same  time*  that  the  person  to  whom 
y  succeeded  was  still  more  faithless, 

he  was  dad  to  aee  him  where  he  was. 
;  still  he  knew  what  the  race  were  who 
r  ruled  the  country,  and  how  faithless 
f  had  always  been.    He  could  not  for- 

the  mission  to  St.  Domingo,  however 
t  mission  might  be  disowned— and  the 
son  who  carried  with  him  documents, 
ch  were  perfectly  authentic.  Under 
these  circumstances,  he  thought  some 
»lanation  was  due  from  the  noble  lord 
to  what  he  trusted  to,  that  the  slave 
Je  would  not  be  carried  on  with  the 
le  vigour  on  the  part  of  France,  that 
y  knew  it  had  within  a  few  months 
n  carried  on.  He  trusted  the  noble 
I  would  be  able  to  give  them  some  sa- 
ictory  answer  on  the  subject, 
jord  Castlereagh  could  not  help  think* 
,  that  the  language  of  the  boo.  gentle- 
1,  if  he  was  a  sincere  weU*wisher  to 
cause  of  the  abolition,  was  not  calcu- 
li to  pvomote  that  object ;  for,  if  any 
ig  was  more  calculated  than  another 
tiscourage  the  French  government  from 
ung  exertions  in  the  cause  of  the  ab<H 
m,  it  was  precisely  such  lansuage  as 
bad  held.  He  was  not  Frencn  lawyer 
ugh  to  know  what  hold  the  principles 
i  treaty  between  the  French  govern- 
It  and  another  power  had  on  French 
jects,  without  the  authority  of  a  law 
the  country  to  give  effect  to  them, 
is,  however,  he  could  say,  that  no  en- 
;ement  could  have  recorded  in  more 
ilicit  and  comprehensive  terms  the  abo- 
>n  of  the  slave  trade  on  the  part  of 
nee.  To  his  certain  knowledge,  the 
inch  government  had  immediately  acted 
the  treaty,  and  sent  dispatches  to  the 
erent  ports  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
execution.  He  could  state  also  that 
knew  the  governor  of  the  island  of 
irbon  had  actually  been  displaced  by 

French  government  for  dllowinff  the 
ne  of  slave  dealioff  in  that  cmmj. 
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And  he  could  also  say,  that  whenever  any 
information  had  been  received  by  him  re- 
specting any  traffic  in  slaves  on  the  part 
of  French  subjects,  he  had  transmitted  it 
regularly  tp  the  French  governments  and 
they  had  never  received  it  otherwise  than 
with  every  appearance  of  the  most  anxious 
desire  to  act  on  it.  But  he  was  not  aware 
that  the  bw  in  our  courts  of  justice  was 
what  it  now  appeared  to  be,  tUl  the  late 
decision.  The  Trench  ambassador  had 
actually  ran  before  him  in  conveying^  to 
his  court  a  knowledge  of  what  was  going 
on  on  the  coast  of  Africa.  When  he 
said  to  the  French  ambassador,  that  it 
was  apprehended  by  lawyers  in  this  coun- 
try, that  France  had  not  done  what  was 
necessary  to  give  effect  to  the  treaty, 
which  could  omy  be  by  embodying  into  a 
law  the  object  of  it|  he  undertook  imine- 
diately  to  communicate  this  information 
to  his  court,  and  he  was  charged  by  it  to 
request  that  he  might  be  put  in  possession 
of  all  that  it  was  conceived  oiight  to  be 
done  to  give  the  most  complete  eiect  to 
the  treaty. 

Mr.  Gordon  considered  the  right  oC 
aearch  a  very  great  advantage  gained  by 
the  present  treaty.  He  was  aware  that 
400,000/.  was  here  given  for  what  could 
not  be  received  for  three  years  to  come ; 
and  that  this  money  was  given  on  chance. 
But  be  thought  the  country  would  very 
willingly  advance  thia  sum,  even  though 
they  might  be  deceived :  for  it  would  pitt 
us  in  the  right,  and  give  us  the  strongest 
claims  against  •Spain  hereafter.  With  re- 
spect to  what  had  been  stated,  that  the 
Spanish  merchants  had  offered  their  go- 
vernment four  times  this  sum  for  the  fur- 
ther continuance  of  the  slave  trade,  he 
laid  no  weight  upon  it.  He  did  not  believe 
the  Spanish  merchants  possessed  so  much 
money  to  offer ;  but  even  if  they  did,  the 
Spamsh  government  might  have  been  po- 
litic in  refusing  it,  for  after  receiving  the 
44X),000/.  from  Great  Britain,  it  might 
then  exact  the  other  sum  from  the  mer- 
chants. This  measure,  however,  if  effec- 
tual, must  be  attended  with  the  best  pos- 
sible effects  in  promoting  the  civilization, 
not  only  of  Sierra^  Leone,  but  of  the 
Gold  and  Ivory  coast.  The  House  was 
aware  that  a  committee  had  been  sitting 
two  years  upon  those  coasts,  and  that  re- 

gorts  had  been  submitted,  proposing  great 
enefits  to  tiiat  part  of  Arrica.    Some  of 
them  had  been  happily  carried  into  efiect* 
and  he  was  happy  to  state,  that  communi- 
eationaef  afriendly  nature  had  lately  been 
(S) 
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made  by  the  king  of  the  Athantees  and 
Fantees  with  the  forts  established  in  their 
▼icinitj. 

Mr.  Marryal  statedi  that  many  vessek 
belonging  to  subjects  of  Spain  and  Por- 
tugal, engaged  in  the  slaye  trade,  had 
been  in  time  of  peace  captured  by  our 
cruizers,  without  any  treaty  to  warrant 
such  a  proceeding,  and  condemned  in  our 
courts.  The  value  of  the  slaves  per  head, 
of  which  they  were  so  deprived,  might  be 
calculated  at  350  dollars.  They  had  not 
prosecuted  their  claims,  and  the  bounty 
money  had  been  paid  to  the  captors.  K 
they  hsd  prosecuted  their  claims,  the  sum 
which  these  persons  would  have  had  to 
receive  would  have  amounted  to  much 
more  than  the  sum  stipulated  in  this  treaty. 
With  respect  to  the  objection,  that 
this  money  might  possibly  be  applied 
towards  carrying  on  hostilities  a|^nst 
South  Amenca,  they  were  to  consider 
whether  the  possible  chances  of  such 
misapplication  ought  to  outwei^  the 
positive  advantases  which  we  gained  by 
this  treaty,  which,  coupled  with  the  treaty 
which  was  understood  to  be  concluded  at 
the  same  time  with  Portugal,  would  put 
the  abolition  hereafter  in  our  own  power. 
With  respect  to  the  appomtment  or  com- 
missioners on  the  coast  of  Africa  and  in  the 
S|Mnish  settlements,  for  the  settlement  of 
differences  under  this  treaty,  ootwith- 
atandtng  ail  the  partiality  of  tOMS  member 
for  Bramber,  for  Sierra  Leone,  from  its 

nraphical  position,  he  conceived  it  was 
lapted  for  a  situation  for  commis- 
aieners,  from  its  being  a  great  distance 
directly  to  the  windward  of  the  places 
where  the  slave  traders  princtpally  re- 
torted. He  had  the  authority  of  sir 
James  Yeo,  for  saying,  that  it  took  fre- 
quently ten  Weeks  m  heating  up  to  Sierra 
f«eone,  and  durioff  such  a  length  of  time, 
the  mortality  in  &e  vessels  must  be  very 
great  With  respect  to  the  conduct  of 
.the  French  govemmenti  be  could  only 
aay,  that  at  Martinique,  he  had  made  it 
his  business  to  inquire  into  the  subject, 
and  he  found  at  that  colony,  that  as  soon 
as  couki  be  expected  afVer  the  treaty,  in- 
structions had  been  sent  out  in  a  man  of 
war  to  Martinique,  and  from  the  day  of 
its  arrival  no  vessels  had  cleared  out  from 
the  custom-house  of  Martinique  for  the 
purpose  of  engaging  in  the  slave  trade. 
He  thou^t  there  was  no  good  ground 
for  accusing  the  French  court  of  iosm- 
ccrity. 
Mr.  WMerJwct  suted,  that  ha  had  no 
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particular  partiality  to  Sierra  Leone,  and 
should  readily  assent  to  the  nomination 
of  any  other  place  which  might  be  though  a 
more  convenient. 

Sir  fV,  Burroughs  observed,  that  the 
sum  which  we  had  stipulated  to  pay, 
under  this  treaty,  was  nothing  more  tlvun 
an  act  of  justice  to  Spain.  Many  thipa 
had  been  employed  in  time  of  peace,  and 
it  was  i^rfectly  clear  that  we  could  not 
be  warranted  in  capturing  any  vessel  be* 
cause  it  was  engaged  in  the  slave-trade, 
unless  there  existed  a  previous  treaty  on 
that  subject.  This  country  was  bound 
to  make  a  compensation ;  and,  therefore, 
on  a  calculation  that  there  were  5,000 
slaves  on  board  these  vessels,  and  valuing 
them  at  75/.  a  head,  if  we  were  answerable 
for  them,  we  should  have  to  pay  upwards 
of  300,000/.  to  the  Spanish  government. 
He  thoueht  the  two  hon.  baronets  had 
viewed  the  subject  in  a  mistaken  light, 
and  he  could  not  withhold  his  praise  for 
the  very  able  manner  in  ^ich  the  noble 
lord  had  conducted  this  negotiation,  and 
the  zeal  which  he  had  manirested  in  bring- 
ing it  to  so  favourable  an  issue. 

The  committee  divided :  Ayes,  S6  ; 
Noes>  4. 
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Tuesda^f  Feiruaiy  10. 

LoKDON  Niw  pRisov.3  Sir  W.  Cur- 
tis brought  up  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee upon  the  petition  of  the  Sherifi 
and  Common  Council  of  London  with 
respect  to  the  completion  of  this  prison. 

The  hon.  baronet  then  moved,  **  That 
leave  be  given  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  raising 
an  additional  sum  of  money  for  carrying 
into  execution  the  acts  of  parliament  for 
building  a  new  prison  for  debtors  in  the 
city  of  London,  and  for  extending  the 
powers  of  the  said  acts.** 

Mr.  H.  Sumner  considered  that  the 
city  of  London,  like  other  places,  ought 
to  find  and  provide  for  its  own  gaola. 
Unlef  s,  therefore,  he  ooukl  find  some  sufi- 
cient  grounds  laid  for  this  bill,  he  should 
fed  it  his  duty  to  oppose  it. 

Sir  W.  Curtie  said,  that  the  petition 
alluded  to  contamed  an  ample  explanatioa 
of  these  grounds.  The  fact  was,  that  the 
erection  and  alteration  of  the  new  prison 
for  debtors  had  cost  no  less  than  ISO^OOOL 
and  it  was  in  order  to  provide  for  the  es» 
cess  beyond  the  former  grant,  naosely,  for 
30,000/.  that  the  motion  was  brought  for- 
ward.   The  city  of  Ix>ndon  was  always 
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)y  to  support  its  own  prisoas ;  but  the 
fortune  waSy  that  it  was  too  oflen 
ed  upon  to  support  numerous  prisoners 
a  other  districts.  Still  the  citizens  of 
idon  did  not  seek  to  put  their  hands  into 
pockets  of  the  public,  but  only  for  the 
I'ty  of  raising  the  monej  required 
•ng  themselves  through  the  medium  of 
Orphans'  Fund,  as  it  was  improperly 
id ;  for  this  fund  had  nothing  whatever 

0  with  orphans,  and  should  rather  be 
)niinated  a  Fund  for  the  Improvement 
le  city  of  London.  It  was  proposed 
ugh  this  fund  to  raise  the  sum  to 
;h  this  bill  alluded ;  and  those  belong- 
to  the  city,  who  did  not  think  proper 
mtribute  to  the  raising  of  that  sum. 
It,  if  they  thought  proper,  have  their 
)  from  any  other  place  than  the  port 
ondon. 

r.  Bennei  said,  that  upon  this  subject 
as  necessary  that  the  House  should 
ider,  first,  the  propriety  of  granting 
money  require,  and  secondly,  the 
ner  in  which  that  money  was  to  be  ap- 
i.  He  was  enabled  from  personal 
rvation  to  say,  that  of  all  the  gaols  in 
and,  that  in  Whitecross-street  was  the 
unfit  for  its  object,  and  the  most  in- 
nodious  for  the  prisoners,  while  it 
)y  far  the  most  expensive  in  its  con- 
:tion.  It  was  only  necessary  to  ex- 
c  this  clumsy  edifice  to  be  satisfied 
e  fact ;  for  would  it  be  belj^ved,  that 
son  intended  for  the  accommodation 
undreds  of  prisoners,  was  not  even 
iroof  ?  He  tiad  the  honour  of  being 
uber  of  the  committee  of  that  House, 

1  visited  this  prison,  and  recom- 
ed  certain  alterations,  but  those  al- 
one could  not  require  such  a  sum  as 
ion.  baronet  alluded  to.  The  hon. 
let  had  remarked,  that  those  who  did 
link  proper  to  contribute  to  the  sum 
ised  to  be  raised,  might  go  elsewhere 
the  port  of  London  for  coals.  This, 
9ugnt  a  very  extraordinary  remark, 
ially  considering  the  number  of  com- 
Ively  useless  turnpikes  which  had 
already  erected  upon  the  Thames. 
Huded  to  the  new  locks,  many  of 

were  mere  jobs ;  for  althoueh  those 
professed  to  have  in  view  the  secu« 
•f  the  navigation  and  trade  of  the 
it  was  a  fact,  that  no  one  who  had 
:e  of  coak  to  convey,  could  deem  it 
rom  robbery,  without  employing 
IS  for  its  special  protection.  The 
>f  London  bad,  it  was  known, 
9rofuse  in  the  expenditure  of  its 


funds.  Whenever  any  ministerial  object 
was  to  be  promoted,  it  was  always  ready 
with  its  presents,  its  swords,  and  its  snuffs' 
boxes — but  it  would  become  this  city  to 
be  just  before  it  was  generous — to  rescue^ 
its  gaols  from  that  disgraceful  state  in 
which  they  notoriously  were,  before  they 
stood  forward  with  ostentatious  and  unne- 
cessary donations.  The  state  of  Newgate 
was  really  scandalous ;  but  all  the  gaols- 
of  the  city  were  in  a  melancholy  con- 
dition, and  especially  the  Boroueh  Comp- 
ter, in  which  there  was  scarce^  an  un- 
broken window  or  pane  of  glass.  Before, 
then,  it  was  agreed  to  let  the  cor> 
poration  of  London  raise  more  money, 
for  the  porpose  of  the  city '  prisons,  he 
hoped  the  House  would  desire  to  know 
how  the  sums  already  granted  had  been 
disposed  of,  and  would  also  demand  a 
statement  of  the  city  funds. 

Sir  James  Shato  expressed  a  hope,  that 
neither  that  House  nor  the  country,  would 
ever  be  found  to  concur  with  the  hon. 
gentleman  in  condemning  the  city  of 
London  for  its  liberality  towards  the  libe- 
rators of  Europe.  If  the  House  agreed 
in  the  principle  upon  which  the  money 
alluded  to  in  the  motion  was  paid,  be 
could  not  see  upon  what  grounds  that 
motion  could  be  opposed. 

Mr.  H.  Sumner  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to 
oppose  the  motion.  The  Orphans  lund 
was  a  charge  for  the  government  of  the 
city,  and  if  that  fund  were  found  insuffi- 
cient, the  cause  of  that  insufficiency 
ought  to  be  explained  before  any  addi- 
tional grant  were  acceded  to.  But  the 
improvident  manner  in  which  money  was 
raised  bv  the  corporation  of  London,  sug- 
gested the  propriety  of  limiting  its  discre-^ 
tion,  and  watching  its  operation,  for  of  the 
100,000/.  which  this  corporation  was  en- 
abled by  parliament  to  raise,  for  the  erec- 
tion.of  the  prison  alluded  to,  10,000/.  was 
disposed  of  in  an  unaccountable  manner, 
and  this,  too,  at  a  time  that  the  chancel- 
lor could  raise  money  in  the  city  at  much 
less  than  5  per  cent.  Now,  as  the  inte^ 
rest  upon  loans  to  the  city  was  quite  as 
punctually  paid  as  that  upon  the  publio 
funds,  he  could  not  conceive  a  reason  for 
such  extreme  difierence.  There  was  but 
too  much  reason  to  believe,  thai  the  loans 
to  the  city  were  mixed  with  a  spirit  of 
jobbing,  and  therefore  he  proposed  to 
move  that  the  names  of  the  subscribers 
to  the  last  loan  should  be  laid  before  tbe 
House.  The  House  would  be  surprised 
to  learoi  that  among  the  contingencies 
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son  was  no  less  than  S^OOtf.  which,  added 
lo  the  expense  of  the  other  city  prisons^ 
formed  an  aggregate  of  about  SO|00(tfL 


upon  the  last  loan,  no  less  a  sum  than 
dyOOOL  was  set  down  for  the  expense  of 
carrying  the  bill  through  parliament  which 
authorized  that  loan.  But  there  was  an- 
other charge  in  the  contingencies  which 
appeared  eaually  unaccountable,  namely, 
S,000i^  for  the  expense  of  making  out  the 
bonds  upon  this  loan.  With  such  facts 
before  the  House,  was  it  too  much  to  sus- 
pect the  existence  of  a  job  in  this  trans- 
action, somewhat  similar  to  that  which 
characterized  the  plan  for  building  the 
New  Post-office  ?  it  was  due  to  his  con- 
stituents, who  paid  at  least  one-fifth  of  the 
tax  exacted  upon  coals  for  the  Orphans' 
fund,  t9  take  care  how  this  fund  was  ad- 
ministered ;  lie  would  therefore  more,  by 
way  of  amendment,  ^*  That  the  Report 
be  taken  into  consideration  on  the  13th  of 
March." 

Mr.  Alderman   Wood  observed,    that 
he  had  often  been  in  company  with  his 
bon.  friend  in  the  prisons  or  London,  but 
he  must  say,  that  he  had  never  heard  his 
hon.  friend  point  out  such  faults  as  he  had 
that  night  alluded  to.    With  resard  to 
the  prison  in  Whitecross-street,  he  was 
enabled  to  state,  that  it  stood  upon  as 
much  ground  as  any  prison  in  London. 
The  yards  were  all  spacious,  and  the 
apartments  as  commooious  as  could  be 
reasonably  desired  in  such  a  building. 
But  he  wished  that  this,  as  well  as  the  other 
city  prisons,  were  examined  by  a  com- 
mittee of  that  House,  in  order  to  prove  the 
I'ostice    of   his  representation.     It  was 
:nown  that  at  the  Whitecrou^street  pri- 
son, to  which  his  hon.  friend  particularly 
alluded,  the  prisoners  were  accommodated 
with  coals,  bread,  meat  and  beddins,  with- 
out any  expense,  and  he  apprehended  that 
no  such  accommodation  was  afforded  to 
debtors  in  any  other  prison  in  Great  Bri- 
tain.   This  prison  was  originally  intended 
lor  the  accommodation  of  544  prisoners, 
and  it  occupied,  including  the  outer  walls, 
about  an  acre  of  ground.    Yet,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  recommendation  from  the 
committee  of  that  House,  the  city  commit- 
tee for  superintending  the  construction  of 
the  prison,  bought  some  more  ground,  at 
an  expense  of  17.00(M.    This  expense, 
together  with  the  loss  upon  the  bonds 
connected  with  the  last  loan,  formed  the 
ground  for  the  proposed  bill    The  hon. 
member  for  Surrey  had  dwelt  much  on 
the  fund  of  the  city,  but  he  had  taken  no 
notica  of  its  indispensable  expenditure, 
and  was  not,  perhaps,  aware  that  tiie 
aaouai  expense  of  Whitecrosa-atreei  pri'^ 


which  the  city  of  London  annually  jNttd 
for  the  maintenance  and  police  or  its 
several  gaols. 

Mr.  &  Thomion  should  not  oppose  the 
motion,  but  thought  it  rather  hard  thai 
the  city  of  London  should  have  the  power 
of  taxmg  to  such  an  extent,  all  the  ad* 
joining  counties. 

Mr.  N.  Caivert  agreed  with  the  obaer- 
vation  of  the  last  speaker,  as  to  the  taxa* 
tion  to  which  other  counties  were  sub* 
jected,  merely  for  the  accommodation  of 
Middlesex  and  the  city  of  London.  That 
was  the  more  to  be  regretted,  as  this  taxa- 
tion being  imposed  upon  coals,  operated 
most  oppressively  towards  the  poorer 
classes.  This  tax,  upon  coals  was  in- 
deed,  of  such  a  nature,  that  he  thought  it 
peculiarly  worthy  tlie  consideration  of  the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  as  well  as  of 
the  House  itself,  in  order  to  devise  a  dimi* 
nution  of  its  pressure. 

A  division  was  called  for,  but  upon  the 
understanding  that  the  accounts  of  the 
Orphans'  fund  should  be  laid  before  the 
House,  Mr.  Sumner  consented  to  with* 
draw  his  amendment,  and  the  original  mo* 
tion  was  carried. 

Pbtitiok  for  rbstrectikg  trs 
TiMB  o^  Labour  in  tkx  Cottoit 
Manufactories.]  ^Sir  Robert  Peel 
rose  to  present  a  Petition  from  the  Cottoo 
Spinners  of  Manchester— a  numerous  daaa 
or  men,  who  had  rendered  as  great  service 
to  the  comitry  by  their  industry  and  skilly 
as  any  body  of  persons  of  the  same  order 
in  society.  The  petitioners  had  come  to 
him  most  unexpectedly,  but  he  felt  that 
they  were  entitled  to  his  peculiar  atteo* 
tion.  They  were  aware  that  the  attain* 
ment  of  the  object  of  the  petition  must 
be  attended  with  a  reduction  of  their 
wages;  but  anxious  for  health,  and  in 
order  to  enjoy  some  of  tlie  comforts  of 
life,  they  were  willing  to  submit  to  that 
aacrifice.  He  had  had  a  communication 
with  some  of  those  poor  men  this  mom* 
ing ;  and  he  declared  he  could  not  hear 
their  statement,  or  witness  their  appear* 
ance,  which  confirmed  that  statement* 
without  shedding  tears  [Hear,  hear!].  At 
the  House  valued  the  trade  of  the  coun* 
try  it  could  not  fail  to  feel  for  the  sulfar- 
ings  and  consider  the  interests  of  those  by 
whom  that  trade  was  sustained.  How, 
then,  would  the  genttasen  who  heard  hia 
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gard  those  poor  petitionersy  who»  In 
•0108  badly  ventilated,  and  much  over* 
»ated,  were  compelled  to  work  from 
urteen  to  fifteen  hours  a  day  ?  Young 
irsons  might  endure  such  labour;  but, 
fcer  men  had  attained  a  certain  age,  it 
icame  intolerable.  Premature  old  age, 
icompanied  by  incurable  disease,  was 
deed  too  often  the  consequence  of  such 
bour  in  such  places.  He  hoped,  there- 
re,  that  the  House  would  interpose  to 
'otect  those  from  whose  labour  the 
>untry  had  derived  so  much  advan« 
ge.  He  had  himself  been  long  con- 
srned  in  the  cotton  trade;   and  ftom 

strong  conviction  of  its  necessity, 
3  had  brought  in  a  bill  for  the  pur- 
Dse  of  regulating  the  work  of  appren- 
ces;  but  since  that  bill  passed  into  a 
w,  roasters  declined  to  take  appren- 
ces,  and  employed  the  children  of  pau- 
ers  without  any  limitation.  Hence  the 
w  was  evaded,  and  rendered  ineffective 
»r  the  object  which  it  had  in  view— that 
bject  was  the  prevention  of  inhumanity ; 
nd  he  hoped  it  was  not  inconsistent  with 
ur  constitution  to  legislate  for  the  pro* 
iction  of  children  as  well  as  grown  per- 
ms against  the  harshness  of  their  em- 
loyers.  Those  immediately  concerned 
)  the  cotton  trade  did  not  perhaps  per- 
eive  the  injury  to  health  which  their 
workmen  suttered,  as  they  were  in  the 
abit  of  seeing  them  every  day ;  but  that 
ijury  was  obvious  to  every  stranger, 
iuch  a  case  was  detailed  in  this  petition, 
s  presented  an  appeal  to  the  House  which 
ould  not  be  withstood  by  any  assemblage 
f  gentlemen  susceptible  of  common  hu- 
lanity';  and  these  poor  people  had  no 
ther  protection  but  in  that  House.  The 
on.  baronet  manifested  throughout  very 
reat  emotion,  and  was  listened  to  with 
leculiar  attention. 

The  Petition  was  read ;  and  after  de- 
cribing  the  circumstances  stated  by  the 
ion.  baronet,  concluded  with  praying,  that 
he  case  of  the  petitioners  might  be  con- 
idered  by  the  House,  and  that  the  period 
or  their  employment  might  be  limited  to 
lOi  hours  each  day,  including  the  allow- 
mce  of  half  an  hour  for  breakfast  and  an 
lOur  for  dinner. 

Mr.  Curxven  declared,  that  the  impres- 
4on  upon  his  mind,  from  the  evidence 
ind  Report  of  the  Committee  upon  this 
iubject  two  years  ago,  was,  that  the  per* 
tons  alluded  to  were  not  over-woraed. 
rhe  hon.  baronet  had  spoken  of  the  per- 
sons employed  as  having  no  protection. 


Had  they  not  their  natural  protectors, 
their  parents  ?  He  obje^^ted  to  a  measure 
which  would  go  to  pomt  out  to  the  pa- 
rents what  were  the  nours  in  which  their 
children  should  be  employed.  He  had 
visited  several  of  the  manufactories,  and 
must  say,  he  never  found  children  in 
better  health  and  with  better  looks.  He 
had  no  concern  in  any  manufactories,  and 
could  therefore  have  no  interest  in  ex- 
pressing his  opinions. 

Mr.  Gordon  expressed  his  surprise  at 
what  he  had  heard  from  his  hon.  friend. 
The  children  in  the  manufactories  were 
certainly  overworked,  and  that  had  ap- 
peared from  the  report  of  a  committee 
appointed  to  inquire  into  the  subject.  If 
the  children  were  kept  at  work  from  six 
in  the  morning  till  eight  in  the  evening, 
with  hardly  any  time  to  take  their  food, 
except  as  they  passed  from  one  #oom  to 
another,  thev  must  certainly  be  over* 
worked;  ana  yet  such  was  the  fact. 
Many  of  the  children  also  began  to  work 
at  the  age  of  six.  The  present  petition 
had  been  feigned  by  the  parents  of  many  of 
the  children,  who  were  anxious  for  a  di- 
minution of  labour,  even  though  accom^ 
panied  with  a  reduction  of  wages.  In  a 
Sunday  school,  out  of  several  hundred 
children,  it  was  easy  to  distinguish  those 
who  were  employed  in  manufactories.  It 
was  then  honourable  to  the  feelings  of  the 
hon.  baronet  to  bring  this  question  before 
the  House.  He  was  for  such  conduct, 
entitled,  not  only  to  the  gratitude  of  the 
poor  petitioners,  but  to  the  benediction 
of  all  good  men.  When  a  gentleman  who 
had  raized  a  large  fortune  in  trade,  thus 
stood  forward  to  extend  paternal  protec- 
tion to  those  who  had  contributed  to  his 
wealth,  he  could  not  fail  to  meet,  as  he 
merited,  the  universal  thanks  of  his  coun- 
trymen {[Hear,  hear  13. 

Mr.  Fhilipf  doubted  the  accuracy  of 
the  hon.  member's  information,  that  chil* 
dren  employed  in  cotton  factories  could 
be  distinguished  among  hundreds  of  others 
in  conseouence  of  their  appearance  of  ill 
health ;  tor,  from  his  own  observation,  the 
children  so  employed  enjoyed  as  good 
health  as  any  other  children.  He  had 
himself  personally  inspected  those  schools, 
and  selected  two  diiidren  who  were  en- 
gaged in  a  factory,  and  bore  the  appear- 
ance of  ill  health.  The  one  was  a  boj 
whose  ill  health  he  found  to  be  attn* 
butable  to  an  accident  he  had  soflered 
from  having  fallen  down  and  been  trampled 
upon  by  some  soj&rs ;  the  other  was  a 
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female,  whose  delicate  state  of  health  was 
of  long  continaance,  and  before  she  had 
been  engaged  in  any  employment  of  the 
kind.  In  these  schools  there  were  three 
distinct  classes  of  children,  and  on  inquiry 
heascertained  that  the  children  employed 
in  factories  were  better  looking  than  the 
others.  On  expressing  this  difference  to 
the  very  person  who  had  affixed  his  sig- 
nature to  the  opinion  that  the  health  of 
children  was  deteriorated  by  their  employ- 
ment in  factories,  the  answer  he  received 
was^  that  the  difference  in  the  appearance 
of  the  other  classes  arose  from  their  not 
being  well  fed.  If  the  employment  of  such 
children  was  productive  of  evil,  that  was  a 
sood  ground  for  the  interference  of  the 
legislature.  But  let  that  interference  not 
be  founded  on  ex  parte  evidence  from  one 
side  or  the  other.  Let  it  be  the  result  of 
impartial  examination,  and  to  eftcct  that 
he  would  recommend  a  special  commis- 
sion to  investigate  the  circumstances  on 
the  spct  The  hon.  baronet  had  no 
ground -for  assuming  that  the  improve- 
ment which  had  certainly  taken  place, 
'was  in  consequence  of  the  operation  of 
his  bill.  It  arose  from  the  p;ood  example 
set  by  other  factories ;  and  it  was  even  to 
such  examples  that  the  improvement  in 
the  worthy  baronet's  establishment,  and 
not  to  the  bill,  was  attributable. 

Sir  R,  Peel  thought  the  hon.  gentle- 
man had  travelled  out  of  the  question  for 
the  purpose  of  making  an  attack  upon 
him.  rreviously  to  any  regulation  hav- 
ing been  made  as  to  the  employment  of 
persons  in  the  different  manufactories, 
his  establishments  were  as  faulty  as  those 
of  any  other  person,  but  when  such  regu- 
lation  was  proposed,  he  perceived,  with 
aurprise,  the  former  injurious  mode  of 
regulating  them,  and  was  most  anxious 
to  concur  in  the  proposed  remedy.  He 
thought  an  application  to  parliament  the 
best  way  by  which  a  remedy  could  be  pro- 
cured, and  that  application  was  accord- 
ingly made.  He  snould  observe,  in  reply 
to  what  had  been  said  hy  the  hon.  mem- 
ber, that  his  ^Mr.  Philips's)  manufac- 
tories were  as  badly  regulated  previous 
to  the  late  iroprovementi  as  those  of  any 
other  person  whatever. 

Mr.  F.  Douglas  observed,  that  he  was 
as  anxious  as  any  man  to  inquire  into,  and 
redress  the  grievances  complained  of,  but 
lie  thought  It  was  due  to  hu  hon.  friend 
(Mr.  P.)  to  state,  that  when  he  visited 
bia  manufactories  a  short  time  back,  he 
saw  all  the  children  employed  there  were 


of  the  most  healthy,  cheerful,  and  con- 
tented appearance. 

Mr.  fV,  Smith  wished  to  answer  one 
objection  which  had  been  made  to  the 
petition  being  received.  It  had  been  said 
that  it  had  not  the  assent  of  those  persona 
from  whom  it  was  said  to  come.  That 
observation  he  had  the  best  ground  for 
refutinc,  namely,  the  testimony  of  seve- 
ral of  the  parties  themselves.  Several  of 
the  petitioners  having  been  disappointed 
tliat  nothing  had  been  done  for  tnem  last 
session,  had  come  to  London  this  session, 
and  he  had  inquired  of  them  if  they  were 
aware  of  the  nature  of  their  petition,  and 
that  its  being  agreed  to  would  be  a  means 
of  reducing  their  wages.  They  replied, 
that  they  were  perfectly  aware  of  it,  and 
so  were  manv  thousands  of  those  by  whom 
the  petition  had  been  made.  There  were 
upwards  of  6,<X)0  persons  in  and  about 
Manchester  who  were  most  anxious  to 
have  their  jpetitions  agreed  to,  though 
they  all  knew  that  a  reduction  of  their 
wages  would  be  the  consequence.  There 
were  in  all  between  20  and  30,000  per- 
sons who  were  anxious  that  a  different 
regulation  should  take  place  with  respect 
to  their  hours  of  working,  and  with  rea- 
pect  to  the  hours  of  the  children  also. 

Mr.  Shaw  observed,  that  two  years  ago, 
when  he  visited  the  manufactories  of  Mr, 
Philips,  he  was  pleased  at  seeing  that  all 
the  children  employed  there  were  of  the 
healthiest  and  soundest  appearance.  He 
hoped  the  House  would  examine  strictly 
and  personally  into  the  statements  on 
which  the  petition  was  grounded,  before 
they  interfered  in  so  important  a  question 
as  that  of  lowering  the  wages  of  a  na^ 
merous  class  of  society. 

The  petition  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table. 

Motion   resfxcting  Prosxcutions 

IMSTITDTXn  AGAINST  StATB  PaiSONBAa 

IN  Scotland.]  Lord  Archibald  Hm* 
milton  said,  that  he  rose  for  the  purpoee 
of  redeeming  the  pledge,  which,  on  the 
first  night  of  the  session,  he  hsid  given 
expressive  of  his  determination  to  submit 
to  the  consideration  of  that  House,  a  no* 
tion  respecting  certain  tranaactions  con* 
nected  with  the  administration  of  justice 
in  Scotland,  and  the  conduct  of  the  law 
officers  of  the  crown  in  a  recent  stale 
prosecution,  as  affiscting  the  justidarj 
court  of  that  country,  and  as  directly 
concerning  the  liberty  and  life  of  every 
individual  in  it*    He  ielt  as  aeittibiy  aa 
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with  the  adiDiniBtration  of  the  courts  of 
justice^— a  point  that  loDg  experience  had 
convinced  him  was  onOi  on  {which  thut 
House  entertained  universally  the  greatest 
jealousy,  if  he  might  not  say  repugnance. 
—To  meet  such  an  objection,  and  to 
guard  against  any  such  inference,  he 
begged  to  state,  that  he  did  not  seek  for 
any  interference  of  that  House  with  the 
administration  of  the  courts  of  law  in 
Scotland.  His  business  that  night,  was 
not  with  the  court,  but  with  the  law 
officers  of  the  crown.  All  he  asked  was, 
to  direct  its  attention  to  what  had  passed 
in  these  courts,  and  to  take  cognizance  of 
certain  outrages  upon  the  forms  and  the 
substance  of  justice  which  had  been 
therein  committed,  and  the  evidence  of 
which,  appeared  on  their  own  records. 
From  these  records  the  House  would  be 
enabled  accurately  to  ascertain  what  was 
the  conduct  of  the  law  officers  of  the 
crown— conduct  whi<^h  he  had  no  hesita« 
tion  in  asserting  justified  the  charge  of  a 
subornation  of  perjury,  or  at  least  must 
be  considered  as  an  attempt  to  procure 
an  illegal  conviction.  Such  a  case,  in 
his  judgment,  most  urgently  called  for 
parliamentary  inquiry;  and  though  it 
might  branch  out  into  a  variety  of  colla- 
teral details,  the  feature  of  the  transac- 
tion to  which  his  present  motion  specifi- 
cally adverted,  had  undoubtedly  the  least 
connexion  with  professional  or  legal 
topics.* 

The  case  he  was  about  to  submit  to  the 
House  arose  out  of  the  trial  of  M'Ktnley, 
in  the  hish  court  of  justiciary  at  Edin- 
burgh. He  had  no  intention  of  going 
into  the  whole  series  of  state  triiOs  in 
Scotland  in  the  course  of  the  last  year. 
Neither  would  he  notice  the  succession 
of  indictments  which  had  last  session 
come  under  the  consideration  of  the 
House.  He  selected  this  case  because  \i 
was  the  strongest  that  had  occurred,  and 
because  the  part  which  he  had  to  animad« 
vert  upon  involved  no  legal  technicalities. 
His  motion  was  merely  for  the  production 
of  the  record  of  those  proceedings  to 
which  he  had  alluded.  He  mentioned 
this  so  early,  because  he  really  had  little 
or  nothing  to  submit  to  the  House  but 
what  that  judicial  document  contained  and 
went  fully  to  substantiate;  indeed,  the 
whole  nature  and  character  of  the  pro- 
ceedings could  not  be  better  developed 
than  as  they  there  appeared.  It  was, 
however^  necessary  to  take  a  short — a 
very  diort  retrospect  of  some  circum- 


y  man  could  feel,  the  importance  of 
3  subject  to  which  he  haa  to  request 
e  attention  of  the  House,  and  the  duty 

imposed  on  him  of  treating  it  with  the 
most  seriousness.      In  the  discharge 

a  public  dufy,  he  trusted  that  it  would 

his  uniform  practice,  but  if  ever  there 
ts  a  question  that  more  strongly  exacted 
at  serious  consideration,  it  was  one  that 
uiched  into  an  inquiry  into  transactions 
nnected  with  the  administration  of  jus- 
;e,  and  the  conduct  of  the  law  ofiicers 

tlie  crown  in  the  prosecution  of  poli- 
lal  offences.  The  present  case  had 
ery  ingredient  of  gravity  and  import- 
ce.  The  subject  related  to  the  highest 
ncem  in  this  country,  the  purity  of 
3tice;  the  parties  were  the  highest 
icers  of  Uie  law  as  well  as  officers  also  of 
e  crown ;  the  scene  of  the  transaction 
lich  he  was  about  to  notice,  was  the 
^hest  court  of  criminal  law  in  Scotland. 
He  was  aware  that  this  statement  of 
e  tendency  and  end  of  his  motion  was 
cely  to  produce  a  double  prejudice. 
he  first  was,  that  being  a  subject  some- 
[lat  in  the  nature  of  a  law  question,  it 
ight  be  thought  by  many  of  those  whom 
(  had  the  honour  to  address,  that  it 
ould  have  been  left  to  professional  men 

submit  it  to  the  consideration  of  par- 
iment.  To  such  an  objection  he  would 
iswer  that  if  it  were  to  appear  to  be  the 
^neral  opinion  that  only  professional 
en  could  take  up  important  questions, 
volving  grave  matters  of  constitutional 
terest,  he  should  much  regret  such  an 
ipression,  as  hostile  to  the  best  interests 
'  the  state.  But  he  would  contend, 
at  such  an  objection  did  not  apply  to 
le  motion  which  he  should* have  to  sub- 
it  to  the  House.  It*  stood  in  need  of 
>  professional  or  technical  qualifications 
-it  required  only  the  sogffestions  of 
ain  sense  and  sound  reasoning:  it  in- 
»lved  no  question  of  law,  but  the  law  of 
)mmon  justice ;  and  nothing  technical. 
It  what  might  be  artfully  introduced 
to  it,  in  order  to  perplex  and  obscure 
i  real  nature  and  its  obvious  merits; 
id,  therefore,  however  competent  on 
her  grounds,  he  might  feel  himself 
r  the  due  exercise  of  the  duty  he  had 
idertaken,  he  would  acknowledge  no 
^ficiency  as  arising  from  the  m^re  cir- 
imstaoce  of  his  not  being  a  professional 
an. — The  second  and  &  greater  pre* 
dice  with  which  he  hi^  to  contend, 
as,  that  to  accede  to 'his  proposition, 
ight  be  construed  Into  an  mterfereace 
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Btances  that  had  occurred  in  that  Hottse, 
duriog  the  lait  lettioiiy  with  refereoce 
to  the  triaifl  ia  question.  It  would  be 
recollected  that  the  lord  advocate  of 
Scotland  had,  in  hia  place,  on  that  occa- 
aion,  asserted  in  the  most  solemn  manner, 
that  the  population  of  Glasgow  was  so 
contaminated  with  sedition  and  disaffec- 
tion to  the  state,  as  to  require  the  exer« 
dse  of  the  most  vigorous  repressive  mea« 
aures,  and  that  several  hundred  persons 
In  that  manufacturing  city,  were  bound 
by  an  oath,  which  oath,  the  learned  lord 
bad  in  a  manner  uncalled  for,  submitted 
to  the  consideration  of  the  House.*  That 
aome  degree  of  discontent,  or  degree  of 
disaffection,  might  exist  in  a  period  of 
great  distress,  amongst  a  large  manufac- 
turing population,  he  was  not  disposed  to 
d^y  or  to  dispute.  But  he  would  ask, 
were  it  now  possible,  not  to  feel  assured 
from  the  circumstances  that  had  since 
taken  place,  contrasted  with  the  state- 
ment of  the  learned  lord,  to  which  he 
alluded,  that  all  that  had  been  said  about 
that  disaffection  then  existing,  was  highly 
extravagant,  if  nottgrosaly  slanderous? 
But,  wtether  it  existed  or  not,  iu  extent 
or  character  was  not  now  the  question : 
allowing  that  it  was  as  prevalent  as  the 
learned  lord  assumed,-  it  was  at  least  the 
duty  of  the  law  officers  of  the  crown  to 
conduct  themselves  so  as  to  afford  those 
whom  they  brou^t  before  the  tribunals 
of  the  country,  were  they  guilty  or  inno- 
cent, a  fair  and  impartial  trial.  Such 
fiiir  and  impartial  trial,  the  panel  M*Kin- 
ley,  whose  case  he  was  about  to  detail, 
had  not  received.  He  repeated,  that  he 
disclaimed  all  concern  with  the  guilt  or 
innocence  of  the  persons  accused.  Even 
if  guilty,  the  obligation  wu  imperative, 
that  the  fullest  impartiality  and  fiurness 
should  be  affotded  them  on  their  trials. 
And  here  ho  must  observe,  that  the  un« 
called  for  and  exaggerated  sUtement  of 
the  learned  lord  last  session,  andjparticu- 
larly  the  improper  and  unodled-tor  pro- 
duction to  this  House  of  the  odious  oath 
whidi  had  been  disclosed  by  the  secret 
committee  before  the  report  of  that  se- 
cret committee  had  been  made,  tended 
not  onlv  to  inflame  the  prejudices  of 
those  who  heard  it,  but  roust  have  had 
an  influence  prriudicial  to  the  accused 
amongst  those  who  were  likely  to  serve 
on  the  juries,  that  were  to  pronounce  on 
their  guilt  or  innocence.    He  must  be 

^  See  Vol.  S5,  p.  789. 


allowed  also  to  state,  that  the  syatcna 
which  had  been  for  months  back  intra* 
duced  into  all  parts  of  the  country,  o£ 
employing  spies  m  the  manufacturing  die- 
tricts,  for   the  purpose  of  watching  the 
progress  of  popular  discontent,  has  not 
alone    produced   incalculable  misdiieft* 
but  had  led  to  a  total  misconception  (»C 
the  real  feelings  of  the  population  of  the 
country.    For  his  part,  ne  had  documents 
in  his  possession  which  enabled  him  to* 
tally  to  deny  these  sweepmg  cha^^  of 
disaffection  — there  was   not  one   solid 
ground,  he  was  proud  to  say,  on  which 
such  suspicions  could  be  supported. 

Before  he  entered  into  the  particulars 
of  the  trial,  to  which  the  record  for  the 

J  production  of  which  he  should  move,  re- 
erred,  he  begged  to  be  understood  as 
entertaining  towards  the  learned  lord  no 
feelings  of  hostility.  When  he  spoke  of 
his  conduct,  he  must  be  understood  to 
allude  only  to  his  official  character.  He 
was  anxious  to  say  so,  because  be  UAl 
the  case  to  be  so  extremely  strong,  that 
it  could  not  be  applied  to  a  private  cha- 
racter without  conferring  infamy.  In  all 
that  he  had  yet  said,  or  intended  to  sav, 
he  felt  himsdf  borne  out  by  the  judicial 
proceedings;  and  if  in  describing  the 
transactions  to  which  they  re&rred,  be 
was  compelled  to  use  strong  language,  it 
was,  because  strong  language  could  alone 
speak  of  that  conduct  as  it  deserved.  He 
must,  however,  explain  to  those  unaccus- 
tomed with  the  administration  of  law  in 
Scotland,  and  who  might  imagine,  that 
when  he  used  the  term  **  subornation  of 
perjury,"  he  meant  to  charge  the  law 
officers  with  wishing  or  endeavouring  to 
bring  forward  peijured  evidence,  no  such 
object  was  in  his  contemplation^  Such  a 
charge  would,  indeed,  infer  a  guilt  of 
much  deeper  dye,  than  even  tMt  guilt 
bad  as  it  was,  whidi  he  was  about  to  nuike^ 
and  which  the  record  would  substantiate. 
The  course  of  proceeding  at  the  com- 
mencement of  a  trial  in  Gotland  varied 
considerably  from  the  practice  in  thia 
country.  Writs  of  error  from  the  hi^ 
court  of  justiciary  were  not  competent  m 
Scotland — motions  to  the  court  to  alter 
or  qualify  the  verdict  were,  he  believed, 
not  known«-and  cross-examinationa  at 
the  trial  were  far  more  limited  than  hetew 
As  a  substitute,  however,  for  these  fonaa 
of  law,  but  substantial  fences  of  justice, 
they  had  in  Scotland  a  solemnity  of  the 
gravest  importance—he  meant  what  was 
tenned  the  purgation  oaths  ■  and  theie 
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s  are  administered  by  the  court,  to 
y  witness,  in  a  criminal  process,  be- 
he  can  open  his  lips  in  evidence.  In 
case  before  us,  tne  trial  of  M^Kin- 
the  first  witness  called  was  John 
pbell,  and  before  be  was  allowed  to 
'  into  the  detail  of  his  evidence, 
}  distinct  questions  were  put  to  him 
le  court.  First,  "  do  you  bear  any 
:e  or  ill  will  to  the  panel  V*  Should 
witness  give  an  answer  to  this  interro- 
y  in  any  way  ambiguous,  it  was  for 
:ourl  more  closely  to  examine  him. 
ndly,  "  has  any  body  taught  or  in- 
ted  you  what  to  say  as  a  witness  ?'^— 
House  would  understand  that  this 
Jon  was  direct.  It  had  no  reference 
i  truth  or  falsehood,  of  what  a  wit* 
might  be  instructed  to  say,  but  went 
;certain  whether  instruction  of  any 
^as  given ;  and  if  given,  the  witness 
lisqualified.  The  third  question  was 
e  you  received  any  reward,  or  pro- 
of any  good  deed  I"  It  was  not  that 
3ward  should  be  conditional,  on  the 
e  of  the  evidence,  be  it  false  or  be 
le— if  reward  was  promised  at  all, 
lone  set  aside  the  witness, 
low  remained  for  him  to  advert  to 
i^idence  which  had  been  offered  to 
mrt,  and  he  felt  confident  that  every 
i^ho  heard  it  must  admit  that  it  fully 

out  his  case.  He  had  first  to 
se,  that  on  the  trial  of  M'Kinley  an 
ion  was  tendered  by  the  counsel  for 
anel,  to  the  competency  of  the 
s,  John  Campbell,  on  the  ground 
e  had  been  refused  access  to  that 
ce.  The  counsel  had  applied  to 
aler  for  access  to  Campbell,  but  was 
i  under  the  orders  of  the  lord  advo- 
id  subordinate  officers  of  the  crown. 
r>urt  overruled  the  objection,  on  the 
hat  application  for  access  should 
een  made  to  the  court,  and  not  to 
rd  advocate.  But  what  said  the 
i  lord  himself  on  that  point  ?  He 
lat  he  had  refused  access  to  the 
i,  "  to  prevent  tampering.''  [Hear, 
And  yet  any  man  who  attended 
;e  proceedings,  must  acknowledge, 
he  whole  evidence  of  the  witness 
»e]l,  exhibited  one  continued  system 
8s  and  palpable  tampering  en  the 
f  those  very  law    officers  of  the 

who  appeared  so  jealous  and  fear- 
ill  tampering  but  meir  own*  How 
irned  lord  could  have  prevailed 
limself  to  give  that  answer,  he  was 
ss  to  conjecture,  fpr  the  learned 
)L.  XXXVU. ) 


lord  musthave  known  that  the  whole  of 
the  law  officers  had  continued  access  to 
Campbell ;  and  what  took  place  at  these 
interviews,  he,  for  his  part,  could  call  by 
no  other  name  than  palpable  tampering. 
When,  however,  the  oath  was  put  to 
Campbell  at  the  trial,  and  the  third  inter- 
rogatory was  asked  respecting  the  pro- 
mise of  reward— to  the  surprise  of  the 
whole  court,  the  answer  of  the  witness 
was,  that  he  had  received  such  a  promise. 
Upon  that  answer,  therefore,  he  grounded 
the  present  motion  for  the  production  of 
the  record.  From  that  instrument  the 
House  would  be  able  to  judge  of  the  tam- 
pering in  the  gaol,  and  of  those  other 
mcidents  which  he  felt  were  abundantly 
sufficient  to  establish  the  charge  he  made 
against  the  crown  officers  of  endeavouring 
to  produce  against  the  accused,  evidence, 
which  they  must  have  known  from  their 
own  previous  tampering,  would  have  been 
if  not  disqualified  by  its  own  confession, 
perjured  evidence,  in  order  illegally  to 
convict  the  panel.  Campbell  made  an 
open  declaration  in  court  of  the  tamper- 
ing that  had  been  practised  with  respect 
to  him.  He  stated  that  he  had  been 
apprehended  along  with  M*Kinley  on  the 
2:2nd  of  Feb.  last,  and  lodged  in  Glasgow 
gaol,  without  cause  assigned,  and  without 
a  warrant.  That  on  the  Tuesday  or 
Wednesday  following  he  was  examined 
before  the  sheriff  depute  of  Lanarkshire, 
and  was  interrogated  if  he  knew  what  he 
was  brought  there  for.  That  he  answered 
that  he  did  not  know,  and  that  the  sheriff 
stated  that  he  did,  and  it  would  be  wisdom 
of  him  to  make  his  breast  clean.  That 
after  some  similar  conversation,  the  sheriff 
went  out  leaving  him  (Campbell)  with 
Mr.  Salmond  (the  procurator  fiscal). 
That  Mr.  Salmond  came  up  to  him  saying 
*'  John,  you  perhaps  do  not  know  that  I 
know  so  much  about  this  affiiir ;  I  know 
more  about  it  than  you  think  I  do ;  I 
suppose  you  do  not  know  that  I  have  the 
oath  you  took  at  Leggatt's  on  the  1st  of 
January.*'  That  Mr.  Salmond  then  showed 
him  the  scroll  of  an  oath,  saying,  <<  you 
see  John  I  have  got  it.  You  and  other 
persons  (whom  he  named)  took  that  oath 
m  Leggatt's  on  the  Ist  of  January."  Tliat 
he  (Campbell)  then  told  Mr.  Salmond 
that  he  had  not  taken  the  oath.  That  he 
was  oflen  before  the  sheriff,  and  closeted 
with  Mr.  Salmond,  on  one  of  which  occa- 
sions, after  using  many  entreaties  to  him 
tn  vain,  after  railing  at  the  prisoners  as 
villains  who  had  betrayed  hbn  (Campbell ) 
(T) 
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aod  that  statbg  that  it  was  out  of  respect 
to  him  that  he  wished  him  to  he  a  witness, 
Mr*  Salmond  said,  **  John,  I  assure  you 
that  I  haye  six  mea  who  will  swear  Uiat 
YOU  took  that  oath,  and  you  will  be 
hansed  as  sure  as  you  are  alive."^- 
Coiud  any  threat  be  more  likely  to  ope- 
rate on  the  fears  and  hopes  of  a  man  who 
was  afterwards  to  become  a  witness? — 
Campbell  proceeded  to  state,  **  that  on 
telling  Mr.  Salmond  that  if  he  got  six 
men  to  swear  that  oath  they  would  perjure 
themselves,  Mr.  Salmond  answered/  John, 

*  John,  it  is  impossible  to  get  six  men  to 
<  perjure  themselves.    You  will  ruin^our- 

*  self  if  you  persist  in  this  way,  but  if  you 

*  take  the  other  way  you  will  do  yourself 

*  much  good.'  *'    Was  not  this  gross  and 
palpable  tampering  ?   Could  evidence  thus 
acquired  be  described,  according  to  the 
administration  of  the  law  in  Somand,  in 
any  other  terms  than  as  a  subornation  of 
perjury  ?  Campbell  then  went  on  to  inform 
the  court,  **  that  Mr.  Salmond  told  Utn 
that  the  lord  advocate  was  in  Glasgow, 
and  would  come  under  any  obligation  he 
chose  if  he  would  be  a  witness.*'     He 
{lord  A.  Hamilton)  wished   to  explain 
nere,  that   persons  not  well  acouamted 
with  legal  forms  and  offices  in  ocotland 
▼ery  frequentljr  confounded  the  title  of 
loraadvocata  with  that  of  advocate  depute, 
and  that  It  was  the  presence  of  an  advo* 
cate  depute,  not  that  of  the  learned  lord, 
^hich  formed  the  subject  of  the  observa- 
tion made  to  Campbell.    This  appeared 
from  the  continuation  of  CampbdTa  nar- 
rative, via.  <«  that  shortly  after,  he  was 
taken  before  the  sheriff  wImo  Mr*  Drum- 
mond,  advocate  depute,  came  into  the 
room,  after  which  he  was  examined,  but 
tfie  mAj/eet  of  the  obligation  was  not  then 
mentioned;  and  that  m  a  frw  daya  dter- 
warda  he  was   removed  to  Edmburgh 
Castle.    That  when  m  the  Caatle  of  Edm- 
burgh Mr.  Drammond  came  to  him,  and 
naeationed  that  M'Kinley  had  been  served 
wifh  an  indictment,  andf  that  his  (Camp- 
bell's j  name  was  in  the  list  of  witnesses ; 
and  that  now  was  the  time  for  him  to  de- 
tenarine  whether  lie  would  be  a  witness  or 
not.    That  he  stated  that  he  did  not  wish 
to  be  a  witness,  and  that  he  (Mr.  Drum- 
mond)  knew  that  if  he  was,  ne  need  not 

S»  back  to  Glasgow,  as  he  could  not  Uve 
ere.  That  Mr.  Drummond's  reply  was 
that  he  was  quite  sensible  of  that,  but  that 
be  might  go  and  reside  somewhere  else, 
and  that  m  nught  ghange  his  name ;  but 
that  he  (CampbeD)  said  he  would  not 


change  his  name,  and  that  it  would  be 
much  the  same  if  he  lived  in  any  manu* 
facturing  place  as  in  Glasgow.  Tliat  Mr* 
Drummond  then  said  he  hsd  been  thinking 
of  a  plan  of  writing  to  lord  Sidmouth  to 

get  him  into  the  excise.*'  It  could  hardly 
e  disputed  he  (lord  A.  Hamilton)  ini»- 
gined,  that  this  was  holding  forth  a  hope 
and  promise  of  reward  to  one  who  had 
been  previously  told,  that  there  were  six. 
witnesses  prepared  to  prove  him  guilty  of 
the  offence  on  suspicion  of  which  he  had 
been  apprehendea.  With  such  facts  on 
the  record,  was  it  possible  that  anv  hon* 
member  could  get  up  and  state  that  no 
promise  of  reward  was  held  out  to  induce 
the  witness  to  criminate  the  accused? 
Campbell  (who  objected  to  the  situatioa 
of  an  exciseman  as  exposing  him  to  riak 
and  ill-will,  which  he  did  not  choose  to  en- 
counter, also  stated,  **  that  at  an  interview 
after  what  he  had  mentioned,  Mr.  Drum- 
mond asked  him  what  he  wanted  to  have^ 
that  he  (Campbell)  remained  silent  and 
made  no  answer.  That  Mr.  Drummond 
then  said,  that  if  he  would  give  such  in- 
formation as  would  please  Sie  lord  advo- 
cate ''  (he  begged  the  House  would  mark 
the  words,  <  please  the  lord  advocate' )» 
**  he  should  neither  be  tried  himself,  noc 
made  a  witness.*' 

Undoubtedly,  he  was  not  prg[»ared  to 
aay  that  the  lord  advocate  was  pnvy  to  aU 
these  attempts,  and  the  manner  in  which 
they  were  conducted ;  but  the  presuiap- 
tion  was,  until  it  should  be  fully  dia* 
claimed  and  contradicted,  ^that  the  imme- 
diate authors  of  them  were  acting  in  con- 
cert with  him,  and  for  the  present, 
therefore,  such  he  should  consider  to  be 
the  fact.  It  was  for  the  learned  lord  to 
prove  that  he  was  no  party  to  these  grosa 
and  unjustifiable  proceedmgs.  If  in  die 
courae  of  the  discussion  the  learned  lord 
should  in  his  olace  feel  enabled  to  say— 
**  True  it  is  tnat  from  the  record  it  ap- 
pears that  these  tamperings  were  prac* 
tised  by  Mr.  Drummond,  but  they  were 
{practised  without  mv  knowledge  or  sanc- 
tion'*—>if  such  should  be  the  declaration 
of  the  learned  lord,  then  he  (lord  A.  Ha- 
milton) was  ready  to  separate  the  coo- 
duct  of  the  one  from  the  other.  On  the 
learned  lord  himself  it  rested  to  show  that 
he  did  not  act  in  concert  with  Mr.  Drum- 
mond. And  until  he  made  that  de- 
claration the  House  had  a  right  to  pre- 
sume that  the  acUof  the  advocate  depute 
were  the  acts  of  the  lord  advocate. 
Campbell  proceeded  to  stat^  *<  that  to 
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t  observation  of  Mr.  Drumxnond't  he 
lied,  that  he  did  not  know  what  infor* 
tion  they  wanted,  or  that  he  could 
3  more  than  they  already  had^  and 
t  if  his  information  did  not  please  the 
1  advocate,  he  would  lie  open  to  every 
ick  that  could  be  made  against  him. 
It  Mr.  Drummond  then  said,  *  I  do 
)t  know  what  to  do  with  you,  Campbell; 
wish  to  do  every  thing  1  can  to  iavour 
)u.  I  shall  give  you  a  day  or  two  to 
ink  of  it :'  that  Mr.  Drummond  added, 
)  you  wish  I  should  come  back  agam  ?* 
It  after  some  hesitation,  he  (Camp- 
1)  said  be  might  do  as  he  pleased,  and 
.  Drummond  went  away:   that  in  a 

days  afterwards  Mr.  Drummond  came 
k  again,  and  said,  *  Campbell,  this  is 
e  last  time  ;  you  must  be  determined 
•w.*    That  he  (Campbell)  asked  if  he 

written  to  lord  Sidmouth,  and  Mr. 
immond  answered  he  had  not,  as  he 

rejected  it:  that  Mr.  Drummond 
3d  if  he  had  made  up  his  mind  yet. 
it  he  answered  that  he  had,  upon  con- 
ons;  and  uponbeio^  asked  what  these 
e,  he  said  that  he  wished  to  get  a  pass- 
',  to  go  to  the  continent:  that  Mr. 
immond  told  him,  he  supposed  there 
nobody  could  stop  him ;  and  he  an- 
red,  that  being  a  mechanic,  he  believed 
laws  of  the  country  did  not  allow  him 
uit  it.  That  Mr.  Drummond  replied 
I  a  smile,  *  Is  that  all ;  there  is  no 
estion  you  will  get  that,  and  means  to 
Tjr  you  there.'  That  they  were 
ding  whil6  this  conversation  took 
e,  and  that  he  said,  that,  upon  these 
litions  he  would  be  a  witness,  pro- 
d  his  wife  was  also  taken  into  consi- 
tion :  that  upon  this  Mr.  Drummond 

<  Campbell,  let  us  sit  down  that  we 
y  understand  each  other  properly,  as 
rould  not  wish  that  we  misunderstood 
3  another  at  the  latter  end :'  That  he 
tioned  to  Mr.  Drummond,  that  his 
was  in  a  very  delicate  state  of  health, 
had  nothing  but  what  she  earned  to 
ort  her ;  and  that  if  it  was  known 
he  was  to  be  a  witness,  she  would 
r  from   ilKwili  by  the  public:  that 

Drummond  then  replied,  <  poor 
nan^  she  must  be  ill  o^'  and  desired 
to  write  a  letter,  and  mark  a  one 
d  note  in  it,  and  give  it  to  Mr.  Sib- 

who  would  brins  it  to  him,  and  he 

d  put  a  one  pouna  note  in  it  for  his 

That  Mr.  Druomiond  also  desired 

;o  state  to  his  wife  that  he  was  to  be 

tueas,  and  to  desire  her  to  leave 


Glasgow,  and  go  to  his  (CampbelPs)  fii- 
ther  at  Symineton  in  Ayrshire.  That  he 
said  that  would  be  the  first  thing  to  dis- 
cover that  he  was  to  be  a  witness,  as  his 
wife  could  not  read  writing.  That  after 
some  conversation  about  writing  to  the 
town  derk  of  Glasgow,  or  some  friend  of  ^ 
his,  it  was  agreed  that  he  should  write  a 
letter  to  his  wife,  stating  that  a  friend  of 
his  had  sent  her  a  one  pound  note  to  pay 
her  expenses  into  Edinburgh  by  the 
coach,  and  that  she  would  receive  mone^ 
there  to  carry  her  back  again.  That  this 
letter  was  given  to  Mr.  Sibbald  (the 
gaoler)  in  consequence  of  the  conversa- 
tion with  Mr.  Drummond,  but  that  some 
days  afterwards  it  was  brought  back  by 
Mr.  Drummond,  who  told  him  that  the 
lord  advocate  disapproved  of  sending  such 
a  letter,  but  thougnt  it  more  proper  that 
Mr.  Sdmond  should  be  written  to,  to 
send  for  his  (Campbell's)  wife,  and  tell 
her  that  he  wanted  her  to  come  to  £din« 
bursh.  That  after  this  Mr.  Drummond 
read  to  him  a  letter  he  had  received  from 
Mr.  Salmond,  stating,  that  a  ticket  had 
been  bought,  but  a  postscript  of  the  let« 
ter  mentioned  that  his  wife,  trom  her  state 
of  health,  had  declined  to  come.  That 
Mr.  Drummond  returned  his  letter,  which 
he  burnt.  He  (lord  A.  Hamilton)  would 
put  it  to  the  House  upon  this  statement, 
if  substantiallv  true,  whether  the  inference 
would  not  nave  been,  had  Campbell 
given  evidence  against  the  panel,  that  hit 
evidence  was  perjured?  At  length  the 
time  arrived  for  the  sheriff  of  Edinburgh, 
sir  William  Rae,  to  take  Campbell's  exa- 
mination. Of  this  Campbell  was  apprized 
by  Mr.  Drummond.  He  stated  to  the 
court,  <<that  he  was  informed  by  Mr. 
Drummond  that  the  sheriff  was  coming  to 
examine  him;  and  it  was  agreed  upon 
that  in  answer  to  the  first  question  he 
(Campbell)  was  to  state,  and  have  it 
taken  down,  that  he  was  to  receive  a  pass- 
port to  the  continent,  and  the  means  to 
carry  him  thither,  it  being  understood 
that  Phissta  was  to  be  his  destination. 
That  the  sheriff,  and,  as  he  believed,  the 
sheriff  substitute,  the  solicitor-general, 
the  procurator  fiscal  6f  Edinburgh,  as  he 
understood,  and  a  clerk,  came  into  the 
room ;  and  Mr.  Drummond  having  asked 
him  (Campbell)  what  he  had  got  to  say 
in  the  busipess,  he  answered,  tliat,  sup- 
posing he  was  concerned  in  that  aflkir, 
and  was  to  tell  the  whole  truth,  he  did 
not  consider  either  Mmself  or  his  wife 
safe ;  and  that  without  his  getting  a  pass- 
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port  to  go  to  the  continent,  and  the 
means  of  carrying  him  thither,  he  could 
not  be  a  witness ;  on  which  Mr.  Drum- 
mond,  turning  to  the  8olicitor*general, 
said,  *  answer  you  that.'  That  the  soli- 
citor-general  then  ordered  the  clerk  to 
write  these  words    (as    he    thought)— 

*  whereupon  the  solicitnr-general  assured 

*  the  declarant,  that  every  means  neces* 

*  sarv  would  be  taken  to  presenre  him 

*  and  his  wife ;  and  that  he  would  get  a 

*  passport  to  quit  the  country,  or  to  ^o  to 

*  the  continent  (he  was  not  sure  which), 

*  and  the  means  to  carry  him  thither.' 
That  durmg  that  time  the  sheriff  was 
walking  up  and  down  the  room,  which 
was  a  pretty  large  one,   and  when  the 
above  words  were  taken  down  he  was  de- 
aired  to  come  and  sign  them.    That  the 
aheriff  came  and  sat  down  at  the  table, 
and  after  perusing  the   paper  for  some 
time  said,   *  I  will    not  sign  this,'   and 
added,  that  as  he  was  an  officer  of  the 
crown,  it  was  his  duty  to  see  justice  done; 
and  he  could  assure  him  (Campbell)  that 
if  he  were  to  sign  that  paper,  he  would 
not  be  answerable  for  it  for  a  good  deal, 
for  that  if  he  (Campbell)  was  brought  to 
his  oath,  and  should  »wear  that  he  had  re- 
ceived no  promise  of  reward,  and  this 
paper  signed,  he  would  peijure  himself. 
That  he  answered  no,  if  it  was  considered 
as  a  meana  of  his  preservation;   upon 
which  he  was  supported  in  the  same  ar- 
gument by  Mr.  Drummond.    Upon  which 
the  sheriff  said  he  would  sicn  no  such 
paper.    That  Mr,  Drummond  then  pro- 
posed that  it  should  be  put  down,  that  he 
was  to  get  the  means  of  carrying  him  to 
any  of  the  British  colonies,  in  place  of 
going  to  a  foreign  kingdom ;  but  the  she- 
riff also  refused  that ;  and  added,  that  he 
was  willing  every   thing  should   be  set 
down  for  the  preservation  of  him  and  his 
wife,  but  nothing  farther.**    Sir  William 
Rae*8  refusal  to  sign  this  paper,  however, 
did  not  prevent  the  other  gentlemen  from 
making  it  an  agreement.    Campbell  pro- 
ceeded to  sute,  <<  that,  after  the  sheriff's 
declaration,  there  was  a  pause  for  some 
time,  when  Mr.  Drummond,  looking  at 
him,  said,  '  Campbell,  you  know  whether 

*  you  can  be  a  witness  on  these  terms  or 
<  not.'  He  remained  silent ;  and  some 
time  after,  Mr.  Drummond  said,  *  Now, 

*  Campbell,  do  you  believe  that  we  can 

*  do  tnat  for  you   which    you   expect, 

*  without  its  being  set  down  in  the  paper  ?' 
And  that  at  this  time,  aa  he  thougnt,  the 
aberiff  WM  sitting  at  the  taU^  the  iolici- 


tor  general  and  Mr.  Drummond  standing 
at  the  fire,  and  the  other  gentlemen  walk* 
ing  about  the  room.  That  he  answered, 
he  knew  they  were  able  if  they  were  wil- 
ling. To  which  Mr.  Drummond  replied^ 
could  he  rely  upon  them  for  that.  He 
answered,  *  May  1  ?'  MrvJ)rummond  an* 
swered,  *  you  may  ;*  and  that  he  (Camp- 
bdl)  said  pretty  loudly,  *  well,  then,  I 

*  shall  rely  upon  you  as  gentlemen.'  That 
shortly  after  this  be  was  allowed  to  write 
his  declaration  himself,  all  excepting  one 

Sart:  relating  to  a  Mr.  Kerr.  Tliat  a  feir 
ays  after  this,  the  sheriff,  the  procurator 
fiscal,  and  a  clerk,  came  up  to  have  hia 
narrative  signed,  which  was  done;  upon 
which  the  sheriff  said  to  him,  '  CampbeJJ, 
<  after  you  have  got  clear  of  this,  you  had 

*  better  go  home  to  your  loom,  and  let 

*  them  rule  the  nation  as  they  please/ 
That,  upon  tliis,  he  said,  that  rather  than 
go  back  to  his  loom,  he  would  be  served 
with  an  indictment  himself,  even  after  all 
he  had  written.  That  the.  sheriff  answer- 
ed, he  had  nothing  to  do  with  that-^it 
remained  between  him  (Campbell)  and 
others.  That  he  was  visited  by  Mr* 
Drummond  after  this,  who  ordered  cap- 
tain Sibbald  to  get  him  plenty  of  books^ 
and  that  he  has  read  nearly  a  hundred 
volumes  since  that  time;  that  about  a 
fortnight  or  three  weeks  before  the  trials 
he  wrote  a  letter  to  Mr.  Drummond,  that 
he  was  in  need  of  a  pair  of  shoes  and 
a  pair  of  trowsers,  and  that  his  wife  was 
in  need,  of  money,  lliat  he  did  receive  a 
pair  of  shoes  from  captain  Sibbald,  by  the 
orders  of  Mr.  Drummond,  as  captain  Sib- 
bald said,  but  that  he  could  not  then  eet 
any  money ;  but  that  as  soon  as  the  first 
trial  was  over,  he  would  get  money.  That 
he  wrote  another  letter  to  Mr.  Drum- 
mond, stating  part  of  what  was  in  his  de« 
claration,  as  a  gentle  demand  for  money, 
and  received  the  same  answer,  that  he 
could  get  no  money  at  present,  but  that 
he  would  get  some  after  the  first  trial  was 
over ;  and  that  he  (Sibbald)  told  him  he 
had  got  this  answer  from  Mr.  Drummond. 
That  althouffh  their  engagement  was  not 
in  writing,  m  consequence  of  the  inter- 
ference of  the  ^eriff,  and  which  writing 
was  immediately  burnt  in  the  sheriff's 
presence,  he  considered  it  still  a  subabt- 
mg  private  engagement,  upon  the  per- 
formance of  which  he  thought  himself 
entitled  to  rely :  and  that  the  declaratioa 
which  he  signed,  and  gave  to  the  sheriff 
was  made  upon  a  reliance  on  that  engafe* 
ment.    That  at  the  conyersatioo  with  Mr* 
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• 

immondy  when  he  got  an  order  to  get 
books,  he  was  then  cited  as  a  witness 
the  trial  of  Andrew  M'Kinley,  and 

the  first  book  that  he  received  from 
library,  in  consequence  of  that  order, 

upon  the  22nd  day  of  April  last, 
t  he  was  not  cited  as  a  witness  fit  the 
;  he  signed  and  delivered  his  declara- 
to  the  sheriff;  and  that  the  conversa* 

about  the  books  took  place  In  the 
c  that  Mr.  Drummond  went  to  the 
lit  at  Glasgow.  That  the  first  idea 
)preheD8ion  of  his  being  in  danger  was 
ested  to  him  by  the  sheriff  and  fiscal 
lasgow,  who  asked  him  if  the  reason 
he  would  not  be  a  witness  was,  that 
jnsidered  his  life  to  be  in  danger? 

he  could  not  say  thait  he  considered 
fe  to  be  in  danger ;  but  that  he  did 
Jioose  to  go  back  to  Glaseow,  afler 
^  a  witness.  That  he  did  not  tell 
Drummond  that  his  life  was  in  dan- 
is  Mr.  Drummond  seemed  to  be  im- 
ed  with  that  idea,  and  he  (Campbell) 
nued  to  carry  it  on.  That  in  the  con- 
tions  above  mentioned  with  Mr. 
imond,  or  any  of  the  other  gentlemen, 

was  no  attempt  whatever  made  to 
ct  him  in  any  way  as  to  what  he 
i  say  in  giving  evidence  as  a  wit- 

(Lord  A.  Hamilton)  now  conceived 
le  had  stated  enough  to  show  that  a 
se  was  held  out  to  the  witness  as  a 
[i  for  his  testimony  ;  and  that,  from 
ne  at  which  he  was  apprehended  to 
ne  of  his  appearance  in  court,  he 
nder  the  sole  control  and  influence 

law  officers  of  the  Crown.  He 
beg  leave  to  remind  the  House  of 
iression  which  he  was  very  happy  to 
n  a  recent  occasion  fall  from  the 
;y-general  ,namely,  that  God  forbid 
.  any  one  officially  connected  with 
hould  have  any  mtercourse  with  a 
i  in  a  case  of  public  justice.  He 
i  that  on  the  present  occasion  a 
snt  so  exalted  would  not  remain 
ion.  and  learned  gentleman's  breasti 
tt  he  would  repeat  it  in  confirmation 

(lord  A.  Hamilton's)  opinions. 
:  he  trusted  that  he  should  that  night 
ithing  that  was  not  consonant  to  so 
rinciple.  Government  had  avowedly 
ed  spies  and  informers,  who>  it  was 
ly  admitted,  had,  in  many  cases, 
3d  the  evil  which  it  was  the  object 
iteract.  And  he  begged  now  to 
the  lamentable  condition  to  which 


thus  reduced  in  this  frank  and  free  country. 
Any  man  was  Hable,  on  the  information  of 
these  fomenting  instead  of  detecting  spies 
«*out  of  malice,  or  to  earn  their  pay — to 
be  taken  by  secret  warrant— to  secret  im« 
prisonment— to  distant  gaol—  all  access 
denied  him,  **  for  fear  of  tampering''—^ 
law  officer  to  threaten  or  bribe— some  ac- 
complice to  give  agreeable  evidence— 
mider  such  circumstances,  what  chance 
bad  he  of  bare  justice,  much  less  of  suc- 
cessfully encountering  his  enemies  [Hear, 
hear !].  Such  proceedings  were  in  direct 
opposition  to  ail  that  they  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  venerate  in  the  British  constitu- 
tion. The  facts  he  had  disclosed  amounted 
to  subomaticm  of  perjury.  He  could 
find  no  other  term  adequately  descriptive 
of  the  transaction  ;  for  had  M*Kinley  been 
convicted  on  the  evidence  of  Campbell, 
that  conviction  must  have  been  obtained 
by  perjury  on  Campbell's  part,  in  swearing 
that  he  had  received  no  promise  of  any 
reward,  nor  had  any  private  motive  in 
giving  his  evidence,  and  M'Kinley  would 
have  had  an  undoubted  right  to  say,  that 
he  had  been  convicted  in  consequence  of 
the  unfair  practices  of  the  law  officers  of 
the  Crown.  Had  Campbell,  stimulated  as 
he  had  been,  given  false  evidence,  he 
should  like  to  know  whether  the  law  offi- 
cers of  the  crown  would  not  have  been 
answerable  for  the  crime.  He  would  go 
one  step  farther.  Had  M*Kin)ey  been 
con?icted  on  Campbell's  evidence,  in  what 
situation  would  the  country  have  been  if 
he  had  been  executed  or  transported,  and 
if  afterwards  it  had  come  out  that  Mr. 
Home  Drummond  had  been  guilty  of  the 
practices  in  question,  and  had  combined 
with  the  lord  advocate  and  the  procurator 
fiscal  in  prevailing  on  Campbell  to  attach 
criminality  to  M'Kinlay,  and  to  suppress 
all  those  odious  and  disgraceful  scenes  in 
gaol,  the  result  of  which  disqualified  him 
from  giving  evidence  at  all?  He  con- 
tended that  the  monstrous  iniquity  would 
have  been  thus  exhibited  of  an  illegal  sen- 
tence, produced  by  illegal  means,  by  the 
very  persons  who  were  bound  by  office  to 
protect  favourably  rather  than  oppress  un- 
fairly ;  in  plain  words,  we  should  have  seen 
a  conviction  by  means  of  a  perjured  witness 
—whose  perjury  was  first  manufactured 
by  the  law  officers  of  the  crown  in  gaol, 
and  afterwards  brought  into  court  as  sound 
and  valid  testimony,  themselves  knowing 
its  base  nature  and  illegal  origin.  It  was 
the  duty  of  the  law  officers  of  the  Crown 


ed  persons^  innocent  or  guilty^  were    to  uphold  thtf^ dignity  and  interest  of  the 
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Iaw« ;  and  he  would  aik  wbetbef »  in  the 
trtntacdon  under  ditciuston,  ihe  law  offi- 
cert  of  Ibe  Crown  in  Scotland  did  not  vio- 
late the  sanctity  and  purity  of  the  laws  as 
palpably,  and»  mdeed,  more  palpably  than 
wKinley  in  the  crime  with  which  he  was 
diaiwdf    [Hear,  hear!]. 

What  he  asked  of  the  House  was  simply 
the  production  of  the  record  of  the  trial. 
He  could  not  think  that  the  learned  lord 
could  have  any  objection  to  be  tried  upon 
that  document,  the  more  especially  when 
it  was  considered  that  it  was  the  manu- 
facture of  himself  and  his  legal  colleagues. 
Such  as  the  record  was  it  was  their  mak- 
ing, and  the  detail  of  what  they  had 
done.  Guilt  might  indeed  fly  from  such 
a  document,  but  surely,  any  one  pre* 
tending  to  innocence  could  neither  resist 
its  production,  nor  dispute  its  testimony, 
he  codd  not  possibly  anticipate  a  defonoe 
of  such  practices,  it  was  ouite  impossible 
that  any  thing  could  be  saia  in  justification 
of  them ;  the  only  difierence  between  him- 
self and  the  learned  lord  most  be  with  re- 
gard to  facts,  to  what  actually  had  taken 
Slace,  and  he  trusted  the  House,  as  in 
uty  bound,  would  decide  that  difierence 
by  the  production  of  the  record.  The 
taoble  lord  then  read  the  following  extract 
from  Hume's  Treatise  on  the  Laws  of  Soot- 
land,  on  the  subject  of  tampering  with  a 
witness.  "  If  the  prosecutor,  or  anv  for 
him,  have  tempted  the  witness  with  bribe 
or  reward,  this  shall  equally  exclude  his 
testimony  in  odium  corrunqiniist  whether 
the  witness  have  yielded  to  or  resisted  the 
temptation.  Under  this  head  would  fall 
any  promise  of  pardon  for  other  crimes, 
provided  it  came  firom  the  prosecutor 
or  one  authorised  by  him.  Any  roagis- 
tcate  who  so  far  forgets  his  character,  and 
mistakes  his  powers,  as  to  give  aiisuraoces 
of  this  sort,  is  indeed  guilty  of  a  wrong 
which  may  reflect  on  hunself.''  [Hear, 
hearl]  The  noble  lord  concluded  by 
moving, 

'*  That  diere  be  laid  before  this  House, 
a  Copy  of  such  parts  of  the  Books  of  Ad- 
joumai  of  the  High  Court  of  Justiciary  in 
Scotland,  as  contain  the  several  lfi>els  or 
iodictments,  and  the  evidence,  and  the 
verdict  and  judgment,  and  all  other  pro- 
ceedings in  the  case  of  Andrew  M*Kinley» 
who  was  tried  before  the  said  High  Coort 
of  Justiciary  at  Edinburgh  on  the  19th  of 
July»  in  the  year  18U/* 

The  LordAdvoeaieMMf  he  rose  to  take 
the  earliest  opportunity  of  meeting  tlie 


against  him,  but  he  wished,  in  the  fint  in- 
stance, to  endeavour  to  set  himself  ri^t 
with  the  Hoose  on  the  charge  of  havm^ 
practised  on  the  House  last  session,  by 
making  an  overcharged  statement  there* 
or  one  which  had  not  since  been  fully  sub* 
stantiated.  The  statement  which  he  made 
last  session  was  precisely  that  which  had 
been  described  by  Uie  noble  lord.  He  had 
smdthat  an  oath,  binding  to  the  commis- 
sion of  high  treason,  bra  been  adminis* 
tered  to  severalhundreds  of  people  in  Glas- 
gow and  its  vicinity,  and  the  terms  of  that 
oath  he  had  had  the  honour  to  read  to  the 
House.  The  noble  lord  had  said  that  he 
had  made  that  statement  uncalled  for.  On 
that  point  he  and  the  noble  lord  were 
at  issue.  Provided  the  statement  waa 
correct,  he  waspersuaded  that  considering 
thesubject  whicn  theHouse  was  discussing 
at^the  time,  the  report  of  the'select  commit- 
tee, in  which  were  included  statements  of 
transactions  that  had  occunred  at  Glasgow, 
if  it  was  in  his  power  to  communicate  to 
the  House  any  information  on  that  subject, 
the  noble  lora  was  not  entided  to  say  that 
such  communication  was  uncalled  for. 
Had  he  not  made  such  communication,  he 
should  have  been  guilty  of  a  gross  dere* 
liction  of  duty.  Now,  with  respect  to  the 
fact  itself.  He  would  not  go  into  the  de» 
tail  of  the  etidence  before  the  high  court 
of  justiciary  on  M<Kinle/s  trial ;  but  be 
would  state,  in  as  few  words  as  possible, 
what  was  the  charge  against  the  prisoner, 
andwhat*wasthe  issue  of  his  trial,  llie  in- 
dictment charged  the  prisoner  with  having 
been  guilty  of  administering  an  unlawful 
oath  to  a  great  many  hundreds  of  persona 
in  Glasffow  and  its  neighbourhood,  the 
names  oi  many  of  whom  were  particula- 
rized. The  issue  of  his  trisl  was  a  ver- 
dict by  the  jury  of  **  Not  proven.''  He 
spoke  m  the  hearing  of  genUemen  oppo- 
site, who  were  intimately  acouainted  with 
the  forms  of  law,  and  the  distinction  of 
verdicU  in  Scotfaind,  They  would  tell 
the  House  whether  or  not  he  was  incorrect 
in  statingi  that  the  distinction  in  Scotland 
between  the  verdict  of*'  not  proven*'  and 
the  verdict  of  **  not  guilty,"  was  this  :*- 
that  when  the  jury  were  siutiafied  that  the 
corpus  ddicH  Anrgtd  in  the  indictment 
was  proved,  and  tbiit  the  person  charged 
was  usplicatedinthegmlt,  although  the  le- 
gal evidence  wasinsuScient  to  convict  him, 
they  returned  a  verdict  of  **  not  proven  ;'* 
but  that,  if  they  were  of  opinion  no  eoqmo 
delieii  had  been  proved,  they  then  returned 
a  verdict  of  <•  not  guilty.''  In  the  case  in 
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MtioD,  the  verdict  of  the  jury  was  **  not 
»ven/'  The  infereoce  was—and  he 
ted  it  without  fear  of  contradiction-— 
t  the  general  &ct  charged  in  the  indict- 
nty  of  an  illegal  oath  having  been  ad- 
listered  to  several  hundreds  of  persons 
jrlasgow  and  its  vicinity,  had  been  ad- 
ted  by  that  verdict  to  be  well  founded. 
3  result  of  the  trial  of  M*Kinley,  had, 
refore,  substantiated  the  statement 
ch  he  (the  lord  advocate)  had  felt  it 
duty  to  make  in  that  House  last 
r. 

before  he  proceeded  to  any  farther  ez- 
natory  details*  he  would  just  observe» 
t  the  noble  lord  had  be^  incorrectly 
irmed  with  respect  to  the  objection  of 
prisoner's  counsel  to  the  admissibility 
[Jampbell  as  a  witness.  He  held  in 
hand  the  notes  of  the  short-hand 
er  who  attended  on  the  occasion,  and 
I  was  quite  uninfluenced  on  the  subject, 
ig,  he  believed,  in  no  way  t^nnected 
I  the  parties;  which  notes  had  been 
ismitted  to  him,  and  were,  he  under- 
do preparing  for  the  press.  Though 
noble  lord  nsd  read  the  record^  he  aid 
appear  to  have  attended  to  the  nature 
le  objections  which  his  learned  friend, 
counsel  for  the  prisoner,  had  made  to 
idmissibility  of  Campbell  as  a  witness, 
would  read  to  the  House  from  t^ 
s  which  he  had  described  the  passage 
hich  he  alluded.  It  was  the  follow- 
First  witness,  John  Campbell,  called. 
}cted  to  by  the  counsel  for  the  pri- 
r  on  two  grounds.  1st,  He  is  not  suf- 
itly  designed  in  the  list  of  witnesses. 
is  designed  prisoner  in  the  Castle  of 
ibursh.  Under  this  designation  it  is 
«sibie  for  the  prisoner  to  identify  the 
sss,  access  having  been  refused  to 
by  the  express  desire  of  the  lord  ad- 
te.    There  may  be  many  John  Camp- 

Srisonersm  the  Castle  of  Edinburab. 
ject  ofdesigninff  witnesses  on  Uie 
iven  in,  is  to  enable  the  panel  (pri- 
r)  to  ascertain  who  they  are,  ana  to 
i  proper  inquiries  concemin|^  them. 

All  access  was  refused  to  this  John 
pbell,  so  that  the  prisoner,  and  those 
red  with  conducting  his  defencoi  were 
;nted  from  examinmg  him,  to  know 
he  knew  of  the  matterimputed.  All 
as  done  by  the  act  of  the  prosecutor, 
is  therefore  barred,  personali  except 

from  examining  the  witness.  Appu- 
n  was  made  at  the  castle  by  the  agent 
lie  panel,  for  admission  to  the  wit- 


I  ness.  He  was  told  by  the  fort-major;^ 
that  his  orders  were,  to  admit  no  person 
to  see  any  of  the  prisoners,  without  an 
order  in  writing  from  the  lord  advocate. 
Anplication  was  then  made  in  writing  to 
Mr.  Warrender,  the  crown  agent,  for  ad- 
mission to  see  Campbell,  who  was  stated 
to  be  a  witness  to  be  adduced  against  the 
prisoner,  and  contained  in  the  list  of  wi^ 
nesses  served  on  him.  In  answer  to  this 
application,  a  letter  was  received  from 
Mr.  Warrender,  on  the  part  of  the  lord 
advocate,  refusing  the  application.  This 
witness,  it  was  also  understood,  was  se^ 
eluded  and  kept  in  close  custody,  upon  a 
charge  of  treason  directed  against  hims^f. 
At  all  events,  his  seclusion  was  by  the  act 
and  authority  of  the  lord  advocate.  Sup- 
pose the  prosecutor  were  to  take  a  wit- 
ness, and  to  lock  him  up  of  his  private  au- 
thority, where  he  could  not  be  got  at  by 
those  acting  for  the  panel,  would  it  be 
any  answer  to  say,  '  You  might  have  iqp- 

*  plied  for  a  warrant  from  &e  court  of 
<  justiciary  V  The  reply  would  be  obvious 

*  You,  the  prosecutor,  cannot  take  advan- 
tage of  your  own  wrong.' " 

It  appeared,  therefore,  that  the  connsei 
for  the  prisoner  objected  to  Campbell  as  a 
witness,  first,  because  he  had  not  neen  suf- 
ficiently designed  in  the  list  of  witnesses, 
and  secondly,  because  admittance  to  him 
in  the  Castle  of  Edinburgh,  in  order  to  as- 
certain the  nature  of  the  testimony  which 
he  was  prepared  to  give,  had  been  re- 
fused ;  butnotatall— as  had  been  asserted 
by  the  noble  lord,  because  he  had  been 
tampered  with  as  a  witness.  That  was  an 
entirely  improper  and  unfounded  state- 
ment. 

One  of  the  most  prominent  features  of 
the  noble  lord's  speech  was  his  assertion 
of  the  attorney-general's  declaration,  that 
he  could  not  in  the  due  discharge  of  his 
duty  communicate  with  a  witness  previous 
to  trial.  Whatever  might  be  the  practice 
in  England,  it  was  impossible,  according  to 
the  established  (laws  of  Scotland,  that  it 
shoidd  prevail  in  that  country.  Some 
communication  with  the  witnesses  was 
indispensable  for  the  furtherance  of  pub- 
lic justice.  The  duties  of  the  attorney  ge- 
neral of  England  and  the  lord  advocate  of 
Scotland  were  in  many  respects  different. 
The  lord  advocate  was  not  only  thepublia- 
prosecutor  as  the  attorney-genenu  was, 
but  he  was  likewise  a  police  msgistrate. 
Tills  arose  from  the  circumstance  of  Scot- 
land being  a  separate  government  without 
having  a  resident  administration.    Every 
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body  who  knew  any  thing  of  Scotland, 
knew  that  whenever  the  public  tranquillity 
m  that  country  was  threatened,  the  lord 
advocate  received  daily  applications  from 
the  magistrates  in  every  part  of  the  coun- 
try, requiring  his  active  exertions  for  its 
maintenance.  It  was  therefore  an  impera- 
tive duty  on  the  lord  advocate,  to  take 
every  means  of  obtaining  such  informa- 
tion as  might  enable  him  to  avert  any 
disturbance   of  the    public   tranquillity. 
He  was  speaking  in  the  presence  of  per- 
sons who    knew  that  from   the    Ution 
to  the  present  time  such  had  been  the 
case.     The  records  were  in  the  proper 
office,  which  would  show,  that  when  any 
information  was  required  for  the  security 
of  the  subject,  that  was  to  be  sought  from 
the  person  who  held  the  office  of  king's 
advocate.      In  that  respect  the  office  of 
lord  advocate  differed  considerably  from 
the  office  of  attorney-general.    The  latter 
was  not  expected  to  seek  for  any  such  in- 
formation^  the  duhr  of  obtaining  which 
was  was  entrusted  to  the  secretary    of 
state.     But  in  Scotland,  if  the  king's  ad- 
vocate should  neglect  to   do  any  thing 
which  he  had  stated,  it  would  be  to   his 
own  peril,  if  any  thing  should  endanger 
public  tranouillity  which  he  might  have 
prevented.  It  wasnecessary  that  he  should 
take  every  measure  which  the  secretary  of 
state  took,  to  enable  him  to  prevent  dan- 
gerous proceedings.     And  besides  being 
the  public  prosecutor,  and  being  obliged 
to  manage  the  public  business  in  court  on 
behalf  of  the  public,  he  acted  in  some 
measure  as  the  grand  jury  of  the  country. 
All  precognitions  were  upon  his  own  mo- 
tion, upon  his  own  direction  to  the  magis- 
trates, or  upon  that  of  the  procurator-fis- 
cal ;  or  if  they  should  not  be  exactly  un- 
der his  own  eye,  they  were  transmitted  to 
him  or  to   the  depute ;    and  if  in  the 
course  of  his  investigation  it  appeared 
that  all  the  witnessess  were  not  examined, 
that  there  was  proof  that  other  persons 
had  not  been  examined,  who  might  have 
been  so,  and  that  a  different  line  of  pro- 
ceeding might  be  taken  with  advantage, 
he  was  bound  by  law  to  give  directions 
for  such  farther  investigations  as  might 
tend  to  a  more  satisfactory  issue. 

With  respect  to  the  examination  of 
witnesses  by  the  law  officers  of  the  Crown 
in  Scotlana,  there  were  innumerable  in- 
stances of  its  occurrence.  If  the  noble 
lord  would  look  to  the  ISOth  page  of  the 
2d  volume  of  Hume's  Commentary  on 
the  Laws  of  Scotland,  he  would  find  suf- 


ficient evidence  of  what  he  had  said.  He 
would  see,  that  about  the  year  1738  and 
1739,  lord  president  Forbes,  and  the  lord 
president  Dundas,  went  to  the  gaol,  and 
had  examinations  taken,  and  that  there 
were  convictions  upon  examinations  made 
in  the  gaol  by  the  public  officer  to  whooi 
he  had  alluded.  There  were  some  cases 
which  were  not  to  be  found  in  the  book. 
There  was  one,  the  case  of  the  son  of  a 
viscount,  in  which  the  whole  of  the  king's 
counsel  went  together,  and  conducted  the 
precognition.  He  had  stated  this  to  show 
that  there  was  nothing  unusual — nothing 
extraordinary — in  going  to  the  gaol  for  the 
purpose  even  of  examining  witnesses,  in 
case  nothing  improper  took  place  during 
such  examinations.  And  he  should  then 
take  the  liberty  of  observing,  that  the  lord 
advocate  had  a  most  material  interest  in 
the  proceedings  being  regularly  conduct- 
ed, that  the  depositions  should  be  regu- 
larly taken,  ana  that  informations  should 
be  ample  and  sufficient,  before  any  pri- 
soner was  brought  up  on  his  trial,  ntien 
he  disregarded  that  most  important  duty, 
he  was  liable  to  the  persons  charged  in 
the  penalties  of  the  law,  in  reparation  and 
damages,  if  he  brought  an  improper  pro* 
secution. 

Having  occupied  the  House  a  consider- 
able time  with  what  he  had  already  stated, 
he  should  now  enter  on  the  particulars  of 
the  case :  and  here  he  begged  to  say,  that 
he  by  no  means  wished  to  separate  him- 
self in  this  transaction  from  his  friend  Mr. 
Drummond.  For  sending  that  gentleman 
to  the  Castle  in  the  case  in  question,  he 
(the  lord  advocate)  was  responsible,  and 
in  going  thither  Mr.  Drummond  had  only 
discharged  a  duty  very  irksome  in  itselr, 
and  which  he  (the  lord  advocate)  regret- 
ted to  be  compelled  to  press  on  any  per- 
son of  liberal  acquirements  and  habits; 
for  to  hold  communication  with  any  per- 
son in  Campbell's  situation,  could  not  but 
be  very  disagreeable  to  any  gentleman 
whatever.  The  duty  was,  however,  im- 
perative. Certain  persons  having  been 
apprehended  at  Glasgow,  on  the  joint 
evidence  of  the  sherifi^depute  and  other 
magistrates,  on  their  information  he  (the 
lord  advocate )  laid  the  indictment  against 
M*Kinley.  In  one  and  all  of  the  declara- 
tions of  the  persons  so  apprehended, 
Campbell  was  pointed  out  as  capable  of 
giving  information  on  that  part  of  the  sub- 
lect  which  appeared  to  be  most  intimate- 
It  connected  with  the  preservation  of 
the  public  tranquillity  in  Giasgowi  and 
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e  neighbouring  diBtriclfl,  and  even  in  l 
I  the  northern  parts  of  England*  Under  | 
086  circamstancesy  acting  on  his  official 
ipoMibility,  and  with  a  view  to  main- 
in  the  public  peace,  he  had  directed 
r.  Drunmond  to  go  to  the  Castle,  in 
ier  to  learn  if  the  individual  in  question, 
promise  of  pardon,  would  oommuni- 
te  information  on  the  subject.  Mr. 
uromond  was  not  anthorised  to  promise 
ropbell  any  situation.  In  reporting  to 
a  (the  lord  advocate)  the  conversation 
ich  he  had  had  with  that  individual,  he 
rer  stated  that  he  had  made  such  a  pro- 
le,  and  he  (the  lord  advocate)  now  dis- 
;tly  denied,  on  Mr.  Drummond's  part, 
t  any  such  promise  had  been  made  to 
npbell  by  that  gentleman, 
le  should  now  state  what  took  place 
veen  Mr.Dnimmond  and  the  prisoner, 
igh  in  stating  that,  he  was  aware  that 
vas  merely  producing  the  statement  of 
m  not  upon  oath,  opposed  to  the  oath 
nother  person  who  had  been  examined 
he  court.  But  though  he  was  so  esa- 
3d,  that  did  not  make  his  evidence 
rether  credible.  In  the  situation  in 
;h  this  witness,  Campbell,  stood,  hie 
snce,  when  not  corroljorated  by  other 
esses,  could  not  be  considered  as  con- 
ve.  He  would  ask,  if  any  man  could 
t,  from  what  even  Campbell  himself 
stated,  that  he  had  an  interest  in  dis- 
fying  himself  from  i;iving  evidence  I 
lad  a  iialpable  interest  in  not  giving 
iriJence.  He  would  admit  that  he 
luthorised  Mr.  Drummond  to  pro- 
to  Campbell,  if  he  gave  evidence,  he 
d  have  a  satisfactory  security  of  his 
sent  abroad.  If  he  gave  evidence, 
the  first  place  secured  his  own  life, 
n  the  second  place  he  secured  the 
zi\on  of  the  partj :  but  then,  in  con- 
nee  of  this  conviction,  he  considered 
e  could  not  himself  be  secure  in  his 
ountry.  Now,  by  not  giving  evi* 
,  from  his  disqualifying  himsdf,  his 
ife  was  not  only  not  endangered, 
lere  was  no  necessity  for  his  being 
broad.  But  he  would  say  farther, 
vampbell's  evidence  was  contami* 
in  other  respects— it  was  liable  to 
on  on  other  grounds.  It  was  stated 
passage  of  the  report  of  the  trial, 
he  had  just  read  to  the  House, 
objection  was  brought  forward  by 
insel  for  the  prisoner,  that  he  had 
access  to  Campbell  to  know  what 
le  that  witness  would  give.  Now 
lid  ask  an  hon.  and  learned  gentle* 
»L.  XXXVIL  ) 


man  in  the  Honsei  who  was  counsel  on 
that  trial,  to  contradict  him  if  he  could, 
when  he  stated  that  two  of  that  hon.  gen- 
tleman's learned  friends  were  acquainted 
a  fortnight  before  with  the  nature  of  the 
evidence  to  be  given  by  the  witness  that 
day.  He  did  not  say  that  the  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman  himself  knew  of  this^^- 
but  two  of  his  colleagues  did.  Nay,  ther^ 
was  proof  that  what  be  had  stated  was 
true,  and  could  not  be  contradicted ;  for 
Mr.  Jeffrey,  after  Campbell  had  deliverecl 
his  evidence,  stated,  that  he  was  prepared, 
step  by  step,  to  corroborate  the  whole  of 
what  the  witness  had  said.  Now  he  would 
say  here  was  at  once  evid^ce  of  a  pre- 
vious communication  with  Campbell — and 
he  would  ask  after  that,  if  it  was  likely 
that  Campbell  was  afterwards  in  distress, 
in  consequence  of  giving  his  evidence 
without  reward?  m  would  oppose  to 
the  evidence  of  Caaspbdl,  a  «tafeneiit 
made  to  him  by  Mr.  Drummond.  The 
statement  made  to  him  by  Mr.  Drummond 
was  this-«that  on  going  to  the  Castle  to 
visit  this  person,  lie  had  stated  to  him» 
that  he  was  in  the  greatest  terror  of  h\k 
life  if  he  cave  information ;  that  at  that 
time  the  only  object  that  Campbell  seemed 
to  have  in  view  was,  the  obtaining  a  pro- 
mise (Vom  him  of  some  measures  to  inbure 
Ims  safety  after  giving  his  evidence.  After 
this  Mr.  Drummond  did  not  go  to  th4 
Castle  of  his  own  accord,  but  was  sent 
for  by  Campbell.  The  person  who  cam^ 
to  him  was  the  gaoler,  who  said  thatCamp* 
bell  was  anxious  to  see  Mr.  Drummond; 
He  went  accordingly,  wlien  Campbell 
told  him,  that  as  a  condition  of  his  giving 
evidence,  he  wished  to  have  a  passport, 
and  means  to  go  abroad ;  that  in  such  a 
case  he  i^as  not  only  prepared  to  give  evi-* 
dence,  but  information;  but  that  others 
wise  he  could  neither  give  evidence  nor 
information.  Mr. Drummond  then  stated, 
that  without  consulting  him  (the  lord  ad- 
vocate) and  having  his  authority,  he  could 
not  take  that  course.  Accordmgly,  Mr. 
Drummond  communicated  the  proposition 
of  Campbell  to  him,  -and  after  consulta- 
tion with  the  other  law  officers  of  the 
crown,  and  after  considering  the  question 
of  law  in  the  best  manner  they  were  able, 
they  came  to  this  conclusion,  that  they 
were  not  only  entitled  to  make  the  witness 
the  promise  of  a  passport  and  the  means 
of  conveying  him  to  a  forei^  country, 
but  that  they  were  even  bound  to  do  so— 
that  they  were  bound  to  afford  hhn  pro- 
tection in  a  wav  which  he  himself  con- 
(U) 
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oohred  was  the  only  twiable  war.    He 
directed  Mr.  Drummoiidy  there&rei  to 
make  a  promiae  to  him,  that  what  he  re- 
quested should  be  done.    On  the  same 
occasion  Mr.  Drummond  commanicared 
to  him,  that  the  prisoner  was  under  the 
greatest  apprehension  on  account  of  his 
wife— that  he  was  desirous  of  ha?in^  her 
brought  to  Edinburgh,  to  he  near  a  sister, 
and  Uiat  he  had  applied  to  him  for  money 
for  that  purpose.    Mr.Dnimmondsaid  he 
bad  told  him  that  he  could  do  nothing  on 
this  subject  without  his  (the  lord  advo- 
cate's) aulhority.    A  letter  from  Camp- 
bell was  afterwards  brought  to  him.    tie 
stated  posttieely,  that  as  to  givine  any 
money  to  induce  him  to  give  evidence, 
that  he  could  not  do,  and  it  ought  not  to 
be  done ;  but  he  trusted  that  gentlemen 
on  die  other  side  of  the  House  would  not 
think  that  in  the  situation  in  which  the 
witness  stood  he  had  done  any  thing  un- 
becoDMo^  and  improper  in  endeavouring 
to  alleviate  his   case  by   bringing  the 
woman  to  Edinbuigh.    On  being  informed 
of  this  request  of  Campbell  respecting 
his  wife,  he  gave  directions  that  a  place 
ahouM  be  taken  for  her  in  a  public  con- 
veyance by  the  magistrates  ot  Glasgow ; 
although  lie  really  did  not  know  whether 
or  not  she   ever   came  to  Edinburgh. 
Whether  this  conduct  on  his  part  and  the 
part  of  the  other  law  officers  of  the  Crown 
oa  this  occasion  was  l^gal  or  illegal,  it 
was  at  least  that  of  persons  acting  bona 
jUs-^who  considered  they  were  doing 
their  duty ;  and  that  they  were  not  acting 
sUepdl^.    Had  they  considered  they  were 
actimr  illegally,  instead  of  sending  for  the 
aberitt,  the  sheriff  substitute,  the  procu* 
lator  fiscal,  and  the  sheriff  derk,  they 
would  have  made  a  promise  to  Campbell 
in  secret.    Sbonld  tbey  have  thought  of 
kaving  these  madstratea  present,  when 
the  promise  would  have   been   equally 
available  without  the  magistrate?    Ail 
this  stood  on  record  on  the  evidence  of 
Canaj^ll  himself.     He  stated,  that  the 
sheruf  substitute,  equal  in  authority  to  the 
aheriir,  began  to  take  the  decUuration,  and 
the  witness  stated  something  as  to  the 
terms  he  had  himself  mentioned,  as  he 
believed,  to  Mr.  Drummond,  the  sheriff- 
aobstatute,  and  the  procurator  fiscal ;  and 
Mr.  Drummond  asked  Campbell  what  he 
bad  got  to  say  f  The  deponent  answered, 
auppose  he  communicated  that  aftur,  and 
was  to  tdl  the  whole  truth,  be  could  not 
consider  either  himself  or  his  wife  safe, 
end  without  a  passport  and  means  to  go 


abroad  he  would  not  be  a  witness*    Tcr 
this  the  solicltor-general  made  a  repljf, 
amounting  in  truth  to  this,  that  the  pri- 
soner might  consider  that  such  meana  as 
were  necessary  to  his  safety  would  be 
taken;— that  he  should  be  sent   to  the 
continent,  and  that  he  should  have  a  pass 
port  and  means  of  conveyance.    That  aa 
this  proceeding  took  place  the  sheriff  en- 
tereo,  and  he  then  stated  he  was  aware 
that  the  witness  had  endeavoured  to  give 
another  colour  to  the  transaction,  but  he 
should  show  that  what  he  stated  could  not 
be  true,  firom  what  he  afterwards  said-« 
the  ^eriff  then  said,  that  a  statement  of 
such  a  kind  was  not  usual  in  a  dedaratioo, 
but  be  would  verbally  assure  the  witneaa 
that  he  should  he  protected.    On  which 
the  solicitor-general  said,  «<  You  know  then 
what  to  expect.''    In  his  account  of  thia 
part  of  the  proceeding,  the  witness  stated 
that  sir  Wm.  Rae,  the  sheriff^  said,  **  I 
will  not  sign  this  ;**  and  added,  as  an  officer 
of  the  Crown,  it  was  his  duty  to  see  Jua- 
tice  done;  and  he  assured  them,  if  he 
were  to  sign  it,  he  would  not  answer  for 
it  for  a  good  deal;   that,  in  that  cas^ 
when  the  witness  should  be  asked  if  no 
reward,  or  promise  of  reward,  was  made 
to  him  ?  if  he  answered  in  the  negative^ 
he  would  be  perjuring  himself.    But  what 
die  witness  afterwards  stated  carried  with 
it  the  contradiction  of  this  account.    Mr. 
Drummond,  he  said,  then  tried  to  modiQf 
the  affiiir,  by  susgesting  the  British  colo- 
nies instMd  of  the  continent    But  what 
was  the  diffisrence,  he  would  ask,  between 
conveying  him  to  Prussia  and  conveying 
him  to  the  British  colonies,  if  the  woolft 
was  an  illegal  transaction  ?<— Would  not 
the  sheriff,   would   not  the  other  gen* 
tlemen  there  have  protested  against  the 
one   as    well   as   the   other?     Was    it 
possible  to  imagine  also  thst  the  paper 
would  have  been  destroyed  in  oroer  to 
concod  what  had  passed?    They  were 
bound  to  preserve  all  the  evidence  taken 
by  them,  whether  for  or  against  the  pri* 
soner.     It  was  not  the  sheriff,  but  the 
clerk,  when  the  evidence  was  taken,  who 
was  bound  to  preserve  it  in  memoriam  rev. 
It  was  impossible,  therefore,  to  think  of 
sheltering  the   Crowii  counseli    even  if 
such  a  thing  were  wished.    They  were 
desired  to  believe,  that  the  sheriff  had  aa* 
sented  to  the  modification  suggested  by 
Mr.  Home  Drummond;    but  be  would 
say,  that  if  the  first  proposition  was  il- 
legal, the  second  was  not  less  ilkgal;  and 
they  would  have  been  acting  illegally  in 
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fig  the  ieooDd  declaration,  as  well  as  i 
first.  { 

lie  noMe  lord  had  stated  correctly  the 
lative  question  in  the  examination  of 
lessee  m  Scotland.  The  witness  was 
^y  if  he  bore  eny  malice  against  the 
oner— if  he  answered  yes,  the  court 
1  endearoured  to  ascertain  what  the 
ire  of  the  malice  was — ^whether  it  was 
[i  as  would  induce  the  witness  to  swear 
sly  against  the  prisoner.    The  witness 

then  askedy  if  he  had  been  told  what 
should  say— if  he  answered  yes ;  he 
asked  what  he  had  been  told  to  say  ? 
en  he  was  asked,  if  any  person  had 
I  him  what  to  say»  and  he  answered 
—that  was  in  itself  no  objection,  but 
e  told  what  he  had  been  instructed  to 

and  it  appeared  to  the  court  that 
would  lead  him  to  give  false  evidence, 
1  the  court  would  reject  the  witness, 
he  same  when  the  third  question  was 
to  him,  whether  he  had  received  any 
ard  or  promise  of  reward,  the  court 
lid  examine  into  the  nature  of  the  re- 
d,  whether  it  was  such  as  had  a  ten- 
cy  to  lead  him  to  give  false  evidence, 
iourt  could  not  consider  every  reward 
completely  subversive  of  every  testi- 
ly.» because  in  that  case  no  sacius 
nnis  could  ever  be  a  witness.  Such 
srson  must  state  that  he  came  forward 
er  a  gift— the  absolute  promise  of  a 
!  pardon.  He  would  on  this  subject- 
i  a  passage  from  a  book,  which,  with 
itever  authority,  it  might  be  received, 
rred  to  the  last  case  which  had  been 
ided.  It  was  from  the  work  of  Mr. 
net,  p.  416.  Here  the  learned  lord 
1  a  passage,  in  which  a  case  decided 
he  8th  of  December,  1799,  was  cited. 
;  court  had  decided  that  a  promise  of 
ard  to  a  witness  if  he  spoke  out,  did 
disqualify  him-- but  if  he  was  pro- 
?d  a  reward  on  condition  of  his  giving 
1  and  such  an  evidence,  the  objection 
lis  evidence  ought  to  be  sustained,  as 
amounted  to  a  bribe  to  give  a  parti- 
ir  evidence.  The  noble  lord  had  there- 
i  been  misinformed  as  to  the  law  of 
tJand  on  the  case  of  a  promise  of  re- 
d  to  a  witness  if  he  spoke  out.  But 
this,  he  would  ask,  the  law  of  Scot- 
lalone  i  He  would  state,  with  deference 
be  House,  that  it  was  also  the  great 
ititutional  Jaw  of  this  country.  This 
ise  would  recollect  that,  on  the  trial  of 

Melville,  three  questions  had  been 
to  the  twelve  judges,  as  to  the  admis- 
ity  of  Mr.  TroCws  evidence.     On 


two  of  these  questions  the  judges  were 
divided,  and  a  bill  was  brought  in  to  ob- 
viate the  difficulty.  The  third  question, 
however,  was^  whether  a  person  could 
prqierly  be  examined  as  a  witness  on  such 
a  trial,  who,  by  the  evidence  he  might 
give,  might  either  discharge  himself  from 
a  debt,  or  render  himself  liable  to  it. 
Lord  diief  justice  Mansfield  delivered  the 
unanimous  opinion  of  the  judges,  that  the 
objection  of  his  being  an  interested  wit- 
ness ought  to  be  repelled — as  whatever 
was  offered  on  condition  of  his  making  a 
full  and  fair  disclosure,  could  legidly 
make  no  difference  with  respect  to  his 
evidence,  he  being  bound  by  nis  oath,  by 
law,  morality,  and  honour,  to  declare,  the 
truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but 
the  truth.  This  was  the  law  of  Scotland, 
and  the  constitutional  law  of  the  country. 
It  was  a  fact  that  after  Mr.  Trotter  had 
been  examined  as  a  witness  before  the 
high  court  of  parliament,  he  was  sent  for 
by  the  committee  of  managers  of  that  pro- 
secution, and  again  examined  by  them 
before  he  was  next  day  put  into  the  wit- 
ness'^ box..  Understanding  that  such  was 
the  law  of  Scotland,  he  had  certainly  en- 
tertained it  as  his  opinion  that  he  could 
make  a  promise  of  protection  to  the  wit- 
ness, and  on  that  opinion  he  had  acted 
and  promised  the  witness  protection,  and 
in  the  way  alone  which  he  himself  con- 
sidered available.  Why  was  it  that  a  so- 
aius  mminiif  was  promised  a  pardon  and 
a  witness  protection?  It  was  that  they 
might  eooM  forward  to  give  evidence  tm- 
biassed,  by  fear  either  of  the  prosecutor 
or  the  prisoner  respecting  their  evidence. 
In  some  situations  in  a  neighbouring  coun- 
try, Ireland,  a  guard  of  soldiers  had 
sometimes  been  ordered  to  afford  pro- 
tection to  witnesses.  Now  if  from  a  si- 
tuation in  which  there  was  a  great  and 
extended  conspiracy,  comprehending  twe 
or  three  hundred  men,  bound  on  oath  to 
avenge  any  disclosure  of  their  plans,  it 
could  not  be  safe  for  one  of  the  conspira- 
tors to  give  evidence,  was  it  not  the  duty 
of  the  prosecutor  to  endeavour,  as  far  as 
he  could  to  screen  the  witness  from  dan- 
ger? He  was  therefore,  he  consideredt 
justified  in  promising  this  witness  a  pass- 
port, and  if  he  had  not  the  means,  to^ 
have  him  conveyed  abroad  at  the  pubUo 
expense. 

There  was  one  part  of  the  deposidoii 
of  Campbell  which  the  noble  lord  had 
read  in  rather  a  lower  tone  of  voioe  than 
the  rest^— the  ooocludiog  part  of  what  he 
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had  stated  respectioR  his   conversation 
with  Mr.    Druromond.      He  had   there 
stated  that  no  attempt  was  made  to  in- 
struct him  as  to  what  ha  was  to  say.    The 
same  was  stated  by  sir  William  Rae*    And 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  de* 
position,  he  never  alleged  that  one  ques- 
tion was  put  to  him  by  Mr.  Home  Drum- 
mond,  or  any  other  person,  as  to  the  prac- 
tices in  which  he  was  engaged.     If  they 
had  had  any  sinister  purposes  in  view, 
would  they  not  have  enaeavoured  to  effect 
it  by  putting  such  leading  questions  to 
him  ?  But  they  had  acted  with  that  regard 
to  the  purity  of  testimony,  that  they  had 
not  put  one  question  to  him  from  begin- 
ning to  end  with  respect  to  his  own  con- 
duct.    Stress  had  been  laid  on  Campbeli*a 
statement,  that  he  was  to  give  information 
to  please  the  lord  advocate.    But  he  stated 
that  this  was  not  to  come  forward  as  a 
witness,  but  in  a  previous  examination. 
He  was  told,  that  if  he  would  give  such 
information  as  pleased  the  lord  advocate, 
be  would  neither  be  tried  himself,    nor 
should  he  be  brought  forward  as  a  wit- 
ness.   This  was  merely  for  the  purpose  of 
learning  the  fact.    For  what  earthly  pur- 
pose should  he  a>k  Campbell  to  tell  him 
what  was  not  true,  when  he  could  nei>« 
ther  be  brought  forward  as  a  prisoner,  nor 
as  a  witness  ?  If  he  could  not  be  produced 
on  the  trial,  it  would  be  in  vain  for  the 
lord  advocate  to  allege  that  he  had  re- 
ceived such  and  such  information  from  a 
third   party  who  was  not   forthcoming. 
There  was  not  any  attempt  here  to  lead 
the  witness.     If  he  was  not  promised  a 
reward  to  give  evidence  in  a  particular 
way  tl)ere  could  be  no  exception  taken 
to  him,  nor  could  any  charge  of  illegal 
conduct  be  brought  against  the  person 
by  whom  the  promise  was  made. 

With  regard  to  certain  indulgences 
shown  to  the  witness,  Campbell,  as  the 
noUe  lord  had  passed  them  slightly  over, 
he  was  not  certain  whether  he  considered 
them  in  the  light  of  rewards  or  not.  They 
were  not  confined  to  the  witness  Camp- 
bell. Every  indulgence  was  given  to  the 
other  witnesses,  as  well  as  to  Campbell. 
At  the  end  of  the  trial  too  the  prisoner 
M'Kinley,  after  thanking  the  court  and 
ihe  jury,  concluded  with  thanking  the 
lord  advocate,  "  I  wish  to  declare,"  he 
said, "  that  all  liberty  and  indulgence  was 
shown  to  me  io  my  confinement,  which  a 
prisoUer  can  expect  under  such  circura- 
atances."  Whether  the  witnesses  chose 
clothos  or  bookS|  their  requests  were  in- 


dulged as  far  as  possible.  All  the  priso- 
ners and  witnesses  received  thait  species, 
of  indulgence  towards  which  their  turn 
of  mind  inclined  them.  He  retnend* 
bered,  however,,  that  Campbell  made  SI 
one  time  a  demand  for  money—he  had 
written  three  letters  in  all.  One  of  his 
letters  contained  a  pressing  application, 
on  the  ground  of  his  wife's  being  brought 
to  bed,  for  twenty-three  shillings;  but  he 

ithe  lord  advocate)  had  caused  it  to  be 
istinctly  intimated  to  him  in  reply,  that 
he  should  not  liave  any  money.  The  no- 
ble lord  had  stated,  with  respect  to  th« 
examination  of  Campbell,  that  all  was  in- 
tended to  reipain  a  secret.  But  he  would 
tell  the  noble  lord,  that  the  moment 
Campbell  was  examined  as  a  witness,  all 
possibility  of  secrecy  was  at  an  end.  The 
public  prosecutor  could  be  called  on  at 
any  time  for  the  declaration— >tbe  object 
of  the  intervention  of  the  sheriff  was  to 
preventsecrecy— if  the  present  prosecntor 
went  out  of  office  tliat  tne  evidence  might 
remain  behind  —  and  that  it  might  be 
known,  if  blame  attached  to  any  person^ 
what  it  was,  that  the  prisoner  might  bring 
his  action  in  case  he  considered  himself 
aggrieved.  The  noble  lord  in  stating  that 
it  was  intended  to  bring  forward  Campbiell 
as  a  witness  to  hang  M*Kinley  was  mac- 
curate,  because  before  Campbell  was 
brought  forward,  the  prisoner  was  out  of 
all  jeopardy  as  to  his  life,  as  he,  the  lord 
advocate,  had  contented  himself  with  con- 
cluding for  an  arbitrary  punishment. 

He  trusted  that  the  explanation  he  had 
given  would  convince  the  House  that  the 
noble  lord  was  in  an  error  with  respect 
to  the  law  of  Scotland  and  the  constitu* 
tional  law  of  the  country.  But  he  wished 
to  observe,  in  conclusion,  that  by  this  pdr- 
lismentary  discussion  the  noble  lord  was 
interfering  with  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice of  the  country.  Not  one  of  the  pri- 
soners was  arrested  or  tried  on  the  sus* 
pension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  act.  Bvery 
one  of  them  was  taken  up  on  the  common 
law  of  the  country — and  an  action  lay 
against  the  prosecutor  for  the  Crown  for 
having  acted  wrongously,  and  thus  he  was 
interfering  with  the  remedy  of  these  pri- 
soners. They  were  entitled  not  only  to 
prosecute  him  criminally,  but  to  bring  a 
civil  action  against  him  .with  the  view  of 
obtaining  damagef*  He  had  now  an- 
swered all  the  charges  which  the  noble 
lord  had  brought  against,  him,  and  he 
tlianked  the  House  for  the  patience  with 
which  they  had  beard  him  disprove  the 
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^ationf.    He  had  no  doubt  whatefer  i  by  the  learned  lord;  when  the  titne comes 
'  *  'for  going  into  it,  and  a  fit  opportuiuty 

shall  offer,  I  shall  be  ready  to  meet  the 
learned  lord.  But  I  now  wish  to  stick  to 
the  question  properly  before  the  House 
—a  question  which  is  alone  sufficient  to  arm- 
rest its  whole  attention— namely,  the  con- 
duct of  the  law  officers  of  the  Crown  in 
Scotland  in  regard  to  this  witness.  I  will 
concede,  fbr  the  sake  of  argument,  all  that 
the  learned  lord  has  stated  to  be  true,  re- 
specting the  extent  of  the  conspiracy  and 
the  magnitude  of  the  danger ;  I  will  as- 
sume that  the  person  of  whom  I  am  speak- 
ing was  actively  engaged  in  that  consni^ 
racy :  that  he  was  one  of  the  most  guilty 
of  mankmd.  All  this  will  not  weigh  one 
feather  in  the  balance  in  favour  of  the 
learned  lord,  or  in  justification  of  practices 
such  as  are  imputed  to  the  law  officers  of 
the  Crown  in  Scotland. 

The  learned  lord  has  said  that  my  noble 
friend,  in  bringing  forward  this  motion,  is 
interfering  with  the  ordinary  course  of 
the  law ;  and  he  has  stated,  that  the  per- 
sons arrested  were  taken  up,  not  on  the 
new  law  suspending  the  Habeas  Corpus 
act,  or  the  similar  act  in  Scotland,  but 
under  the  common  law  of  Scotland ;  and 
that  tlie  persons  who  think  thems^ves 
aggrieved  may  commence  criminal  or  civil 
prosecutions.  But  is  it  any  thing  to  this 
House,  intrusted  as  we  are  with  the  care 
of  the  lives  and  liberties  of  our  fellow-snb- 
jects — with  the  superintendence  of  the 
courts  of  justice— who  are  bound  to  watch 
their  conduct  with  a  jealous  eye,  and  still 
more  especially  the  conduct  of  the  law 
officers  of  the  Crown— is  it  to  be  told  us, 
sitting  here  in  parliament,  that  private  in- 
dividuals  may  commence  actions  such  as 
have  been  described  ?  Siis  pritate  indi- 
viduals may  bring  such  actions  as  the  law 
allows,  or  they  may  abstain  from  so  doing; 
but  we  have  a  great  and  important  duty  ^ 
to  perform  to  the  public,  from  which,  I 
trust,  we  shall  not  abstain. 

Let  us  see  what  this  charge  is,  and  how 
it  stands  on  the  evidence  of  Campbell. 
To  this  I  beg  the  serious  attention  of  the 
House.  The  charge  is  two-fold.  First, 
That  the  law  officers  of  the  Crown  have 


they  would  act  on  this  occasion  as 
House  had  acted  in  the  year  1794, 
n  Mr.  Adam  moved  for  the  record  of 
trial  in  the  case  of  Palmer  and  Muir.* 
as  then  urged  by  the  learned  lord  who 

the  office  he  now  filled,  that  such  a 
leeding  was  liable  to  numerous  objec- 
I,  and  after  considerable  discussion, 
[louse  were  of  opinion  that  the  record 
U  not  to  be  produced.  He  trusted 
a  similar  decision  would  be  come  to 
he  House  on  the  present  occasion. 
T.  J,  P.  Grant  spoke  as  follows:-^ 

alluded  to  as  I  have  been  by  the 
led  lord,  and  having  been  of  counsel 
:he  prisoner  in  the  trial  in  whieh  the 
uct  of  the  learned  lord  is  called  in 
tion,  I  have  thought  it  necessary  to 

myself  thus  early  in  the  debate  to 
attention.  I  beg  to  assure  the  House, 
nothing  would  have  given  me  more 
•re  pleasure  than  that  the  learned  lord 
succeeded  in  removing  the  imputa- 
cast  upon  him  by  the  evidence  of 
pbell.  The  learned  lord  may  believe 
rhen  I  state,  thai  I  have  never  ap* 
;bed  any  question  with  more  personal 
than  I  approach  the  present;  but  this 
i  a  question  in  which  personal  consi- 
ions  can  be  indulged.  If  there  be  any 
ion    on*  which  such  considerations 

be  sacrificed,  it  is  this  which  arises 
f  the  evidence  of  this  man.  This  is 
ave  a  charge,  and  on  a  matter  as  vital 
e  interests  of  the  countrv,  as  ever 
^referred  to  parliament.  Even  those 
io  not  know  me  will  not  suppose  that 
)  rise  in  my  place  in  parliament,  to 
ir  the  opinions,  which  1  sha)l  be 
•elled  to  deliver  before  I  sit  down,  of 
conduct  of  gentlemen  with-  whom  I 

the  daily  habit  of  professional  inter- 
e,  gentlemen  against  whose  private 
cter  I  know  of  no  imputation ;  whose 
ers  are  conciliatory ;  some  of  whom 
sarly  allied  to  persons  whose  friendf 
[  am  proud  to  possess:— it  cannot 
ipposed  that  I  can  deliver  such  opi- 

of  the  conduct  of  such  persons, 
ut  feeling  the  greatest  degree  of  nn* 

?88. 

th    regard   to   the  disturbances  at 


tampered  with  a.witness.  Secondly,  That, 
ow  ;  the  extent  of  the  conspiracy  I  knowing  that  by  the  forms  of  the  court  a 
d  to  have  existed  theru ;  and  tl^  |  question  must  be  asked  him,  which,  in 

order  to  be  a  witness,  he  must  answer  on 
oath  in  the  negative ;  they  have,  notwith- 
standing, brougfat  this  witness  for'^vard, 
knowing  that,  if  he  smcwcfred  in  the  nega- 
tive, he  perjitred  bimielf  [Hear,  hear  !J. 


cation  of  the  statement  made  in  this 
e,  in  the  last  session,  on  thait  suk^ect, 
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r  have  now  stated,  aa  briefly  and  as 
clearly  as  I  can,  the  accusations  against 
the  learned  lord :  I  do  not  mean  to  say 
that  th^  are  true,  but  I  will  say  that  they 
are  made  on  sudi  authority,  that  they 
must  be  receired  as  true  in  iJiis  House, 
till  they  are  contradicted :  and  they  stand 
to  this  moment  uncontradicted  even  in 
statement,  except  by  the  statement  of  the 
learned  lord,  in  this  House.  I  will  say 
for  the  learned  lord  and  his  coadjutors, 
that  it  is  not  fair  to  them  to  permit  these 
accusations  to  sUnd  uncontradicted.  I 
will  say  it  is  not  fair  to  this  House,  to  ask 
of  it  to  permit  this  evidence  to  stand  un- 
contradicted on  record:  it  is  not  fair  to 
us,  to  ask  that  the  record  may  not  be  laid 
on  the  table,  that  we  may  examine  into 
the  truth  of  this  evidence.  This  evidence 
is  contained  in  a  deposition  on  oath  ot  a 
credible  witness,  recorded  in  the  books  of 
the  high  court  of  justiciary.  The  depo- 
sition  was  taken  down  in  writing,  at  the 
desire  of  the  learned  lord  himself,  con* 
trary  to  the  ordinary  pracdce,  and  now 
forms  part  of  the  records  of  the  court. 

li  is  our  dut^,  Sir,  to  have  this  matter 
clearly  ascerumed.    The  witness  himself 
has  taken  pains,  in  the  whole  course  of 
liis  deposition,   to  furnish  the  means  by 
which,   if  untrue,   his  evidence  may  be 
contradicted :  he  mentions  the  names  of 
many  persons  as  privv  to  the  transactions 
related  by  him,  and  states  a  number  of 
minute  facts :  I  will  ask  the  House,  I  will 
ask  my  learned  friend  opposite  (the  attor- 
ney-ffeneraH,  if  this  evidence  be  not  true, 
whether  he  has  ever,  in  the  course  of  his 
experience,  seen  a  single  case  where  per- 
jury might  be  so  easily  detected?   Now, 
months  after  months  have  elapsed  since  this 
trial,  on  which  evidence  was  given,  imputing 
to  these  learned  ccrsons  things  which,  till 
DOW,  I  did  not  believe  any  man  would  have 
allowed  to  remain  uncontradicted.     Yet 
no   prosecution    for   perjury   has    been 
brought.    The  learned  lord  has  told  us, 
that  be  acto  as  the  grand  jury  in  Scotland ; 
he  had  nothing  therefore  to  do  but  indict 
this  man  for  perjury;  and,  I  give  him  my 
word  of  honour,  that  he,  the  Teamed  lord 
himself,  could  not  be  more  pleased  than  I 
should  have  been,  if  the  learned  lord  had 
succeeded  in  rescuing  from  this  reproach 
his  own  character,   and  the  character  of 
the  profession  to  which  I  have  the  honour 
to  belong.    Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  in 
any  thing  I  have  said  of  his  conduct,  I  am 
actuated  by  any  personal  motives  towards 
the  teamed  lord.    I  can  ftd  towards  him, 


and  towards  the  other  unfortunate  gentler- 
men  concerned  in  this  transaction,  no 
sentiments  but  those  of  pity  and  compas- 
sion. I  am  actuated  by  considerations  oT 
public  duty  alone.  And  why  should  it 
be  otherwise?  Is  there  any  thing  in  the 
private  life  of  the  learned  lord  which  can 
induce  me  to  bear  rancour  towards  him  ? 
Is  there  any  thing  in  his  situation,  not- 
withstanding he  holds  this  important  olBcep 
calculated  to  provoke  political  hostility  ? 
Where  wonldbe  the  victory  over  him? 
What  party  object  could  be  accomplished 
by  his  deieat?  This,  Sir,  is  no  party 
question.  I  am  proud  to  say,  tibat  there 
exist  persons  in  tnis  country,  who  act  to- 
gether in  this  House,  and  elsewhere,  to 
whom  nothinff  is  indifierent  whidi  con- 
cerns the  pubuc  wel&re,  or  the  safety  of 
the  constitution.  In  this  sense,  this  may 
be  considered  as  taken  up  by  a  party* 
But  in  no  other  sense  can  it  be  snppoaed 
to  involve  any  party  question. 

I  request  the  House  now  to  go  alone 
with  me  through  the  whole  of  this  man^ 
deposition,  and  I  will  ask  them  if  they 
think  the  charge  it  contains  ought  to  re- 
main uncontradicted?  The  beginning  of 
the  statement  is  of  use  only  to  show  the 
general  spirit  with  which  this  business  waa 
conducted ;  but  it  is  useful  to  .this  pur^ 
pose;  and  the  House,  by  the  displeasure 
which  it  expresses,  will  teach  all  inferior 
magistrates  that  such  practices  cannot  be 
suffered  to  pass  with  impunity.    The  de* 
position  commences  by  stating  that  the 
witness   was   apprehended,   and  so  on. 
*<  That  he  was  taken  to  be  examined  be- 
fore the  sheriff  depute  of  Lanarkshire ; 
and  being  interrogated  if  be  knew  what  he 
was  brought  there  for  ?  he  answered,  that 
he  did  not  know.     On  which  the  sheriff* 
insisted  that  he  did ;   and  added,    «<  It 
would  be  wisdom  of  him  to  make  his  breast 
clean."    He  is  then  left  with  the  procu- 
rator fiscal,   Mr.  Salmond,   alone.     At 
least  the  witness  says  he  is  not  sure  whe- 
ther any  other  person  was  present  or  not. 
Mr.  Salmond  came  up  to  the  witness^ 
sayinff  <<  John,  you  periiiqis  do  not  know 
that  I  know  so  much  about  this  aSiir;'* 
and  adding,  ^*  I  know  more  about  it  than 
you  think  I  do."    He  was  often  closeted 
with  Mr.  Salmond ;  on  one  of  which  oc- 
casions, after  using  many  entreaties  to 
the  witness,  and  these  having  failed,  after 
railing  at  the  prisoners  as  villams  who  had 
betrayed  him   (the  witness y,   Mr.   SaU 
mood  said,  **  John,  I  assure  yoo  that  I 
hate  six  men  who  will  swear  that  you 
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ok  that  oatby  and  you  will  be  hanced 
sure  as  von  are  alive.**  After  this, 
ImondsaiOy  '<  John,  you  will  ruin  your - 
f  if  you  periiat  in  this  way ;  but  if  you 
[6  the  otoer  way,  you  will  do  yourself 
icb  good."  [Hear!]  «  Depones,  that 
er  much  conversation,  the  witness  said 
was  not  afraid  of  the  one  way,  and  he 
1  not  see  much  good  he  could  do  him- 
f  by  the  other.  Mr.  Salmond  said, 
I  lord  advocate  was  in  Glasgow."  This 
I  a  mistake ;  Mr.  Home  Drununond, 
advocate  depute,  was  meant,  and  Is 
mistake  here  called  the  lord  advocate, 
.  Home  Drummond  was  at  Glasgow 
the  time.  **  Mr.  Salmond  said  the 
I  advocate  was  in  Glasgow ;  and  he 
lid  come  under  any  obligation  he  chose, 
e  would  be  a  witness.'* 
'he  learned  lord  has  said,  that  all  that 
c  place  was  for  the  purpose  of  obtain- 
information.  But  there  was  here,  at 
very  first,  no  word  of  givine  informa- 
The  reward  was  oibred  if  he  would 
I  witness.  The  witness  then  states, 
he  was  taken  again  before  the  she- 
and  there,  to  confirm  thecircum- 
ce  that  Mr.  Salmond  spoke  from  au- 
tty,  Mr.  Drummond,  the  advocate 
lie,  came  into  the  room.  But  the 
ess  admits  the  subject  of  the  obliga- 
was  not  mentioned.  He  was  then 
>ved  to  the  Castle  of  Edinborffh. 
re  the  operations  of  the  advocate  de- 
begin.  "  When  in  the  Castle  of 
burgh,  Mr.  Drummond  came  to  him, 
mentioned  that  M'Kinley  had  been 
d  with  an  indictment,  and  that  his 
witness's^  name  was  in  the  list  of 
tsses,  and  that  now  was  the  time  for 
o  determine  whether  he  would  be  a 
88  or  not." 

The  deponent  stated,  that  he  did  not 
to  be  a  witness,  and  that  he,  Mr. 
imond,  knew  that  if  he  was,  he  need 
0  back  to  Glasgow,  as  he  could  not 
here.  Depones,  that  Mr.  Drum- 
then  said,  that  he  was  quite  sen- 
>f  that,  but  that  he  might  go  and 
somewhere  else,  and  that  he  might 
e  his  name ;  but  the  witness  said 
ould  not  change  his  name,  and 
t  would  be  much  the  same  if  he 
in  any  other  manufacturing  placd  as 
8gow.  Depones,  that  Mr.  Drum- 
then  aaid,  ne  had  been  thinking  of 
of  writing  to  lord  Sidmouth,  to 
m  into  the  excise,  and  that  if  he, 
;ne88,  chose,  he  would  write  to  lord 
utiv  and  show  him  hia  ancwer." 


This  oferwas  made  after  the  wStnesi 
was  told  he  was  in  the  list  of  witnesses 
that  he  must  appear  and  give  evidenoei 
that  he  was  in  a  situation  where  he  could 
not  help  himself,  where  he  could  not 
avoid  speaking  out,  but  where  he  m%ht 
avmd  saying  what  would  be  agreeable  to 
those  who  wished  to  produce  him.  The 
record  goes  on  testate,  that  the  witness 
answerMl,  he  did  not  choose  to  be  an 
exciseman;  and  remarked  at  the  same 
time,  that  it  was  perhaps  the  only  office 
under  government  which  he  was  fit  forf 
but  as  It  was  an  office  attended  with  risk 
^and  Ill-will,  he  did  not  choose  to  accept 
of  it,  as  he  had  suffisred  already  consider* 
ably  in  that  way  by  being  a  peace  officer. 
He  was  then  asked  what  he  would  have, 
and  afterwards  the  offer  was  made  him  to 
be  sent  abroad.  Was  this  necessary  to  a 
witness  who  was  already  on  the  list,  and 
might  be  compelled  to  appear?  Was  all 
this  requisite  for  his  protection  if  he  spoke 
the  truth  ?  Was  senoing  him  abroad  pro« 
tecting  him  ?  Was  the  offer  of  making  him 
an  exciseman,  an  o&r  only  of  protection? 
But  the  witness  adds,  that  nobody  was 
present  at  this  conversation,  and  tnat  it 
was  conducted  only  by  Campbell  and  Mr. 
Drummond,  and  therefore  it  must  rest  on 
the  testimony  of  Campbell.  But  its  pro* 
bability  or  improbabihty  wiU  appear  ucm, 
subsequent  parts  of  the  deposition.  The 
witness  did  not^take  the  office  of  an  ex« 
oiseman,  as  it  was  exposed  to  danger: 
then  the  advocate  depute  was  ready  to 
come  to  any  other  terms  he  chose:  he  says, 
if  you  will  not  be  an  exciseman,  wnat 
Chen  do  you  want  ?  what  will  you  have  I 
— "  Depones,  that  at  the  first  interview, 
after  what  is  above  mentioned,  Mr.  Drum- 
mond asked  him  what  he  wanted  to  have.^ 
«--Was  there  any  question  about  giving 
information  here  ?  Was  there  any  thing 
here  like  the  fair  and  candid  exan|iinalioo 
by  a  magistrate,  of  a  person  called  btfore 
him  to  &close  circumstances  material  to 
the  ends  of  justice  ?  The  advocate  ilepute 
told  him  that  he  was  already  in  the  list  of 
witnesses,  that  he  must  be  put  into  the 
witness-box ;  and  yet,  he  adds,  **  Now  is 
the  time  for  you  to  determine  whether 
you  will  be  a  witness  or  not!'' — ^[Loud 
cries  of  Hear!]  Is  any  body  sd  dull  as 
not  to  understand  the  purpose  of  this 
conversation  ?  He  was  already  a  witnest, 
why  then  was  he  asked  if  he  would  be  a 
witoeis,  unless  the  question  alluded  to 
the  nature  of  the  evidence  which  it  was 
wished  that  he  should  give  ? 
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Nov,  had  all  thii  about  the  exckeman's 
place  been  a  fabrication^  it  it  probable  the 
man  would  have  let  it  rest  here.  He 
Vould  have  been  contented  with  haviog 
once  announced  it.  But  not  so.  In  a 
aobsequent  part  of  his  deposition  he  recurs 
lo  It  again*  A  little  fieurther  on  he  sajs, 
that,  at  a  subsequent  interview,  he  asked 
Mr.  Drummiind  *<  if  he  had  wrote  to  lord 
Sidmouth,  and  Mr.  Drummond  answered 
Jm  had  not,  as  the  witness  had  rejected 
it.'*  Could  all  this  escape  the  re(K>lIection 
of  Mr.  Druomiond  ?  The  circumstances 
are  most  particularly  stated.  First,  the 
offisr  made,  which  war  declined* — Tbea, 
the  conversation  which  ensued  at  the  time. 
-—And  again*  the  subsequent  mention  of 
it»  the  question  of  the  witness  and  the 
answer  of  Mr.  Drummond. 

I  come  now  to  what  I  consider  as  the 
most  painful  passage  In  this  record.  It  is 
one  on  which  the  learned  lord  has  parti* 
cttlarlj  dwelt,  and  it  is  the  only  passage 
in  which  there  is  any  mention  of  obtaining 
information.  **  Depones,  that  at  the  first 
interview  aAer  whatJs  above  mentioned, 
Mc  Drummond  asked  him  what  he  wanted 
to  have?  The  witness  remained  silent, 
and  made  no  answer.  Depones,  That  Mr. 
Drtwimond  then  said,  thiit  if  he  would 
stve  aoch  informatioD  as  would  please  the 
ford  advocate^  he  should  neither  be  tried 
himself,  nor  made  a  witness.*'  Here  is 
the  distinction  clearly  drawn  between  the 
functions  of  an  iofenaer  and  a  witness. 
The  man  is  in  no  mistake.  He  kaows 
well  what  he  says.  Mr.  Drummond  was 
willing  to  compromise  the  matter.  Tlie 
first  attempt  was  to  make  him  a  witness. 
But  this  lailed.  He  was  offered  aa  excise- 
man's  place.  But  he  refused.  He  is 
ttM»i  asked  what  he  would  have?— *  He 
remains  silent*  And  when  Mr.  Drum- 
mond finds  he  cannot  prevail  on  him  to 
be  a  witness,  at  least  such  a  witness  as  he 
wanted,  he  is  willing  to  compound  for 
rectiviog  informattoa.  He  had  refused 
**  t/9  be  a  witness  ;'*  and  the  advocate 
depute,  after  having  told  him  that  he  was 
in  the  list  of  witnesses,  aad  could  be 
compelled  to  appear,  now  said,  If  you 
give  information,  you  shall  not  be  made  a 
witness.  Does  not  this  mention  of  ia- 
formation,  coupled  with  the  offer'  of 
eaempting  him  from  being  a  witness, 
sufficiently  prove  that  they  had  dealt  with 
him  as  with  a  witness  before^  [Hear, 
iMari] 

But  this  is  not  all.  What  is  the  threat 
held  out  to  him  i  to  this  man  whom  ihey 


were  endeairouriiig  to  prevail  im  togrve 
evidence?  Mr.  Drummond  begina  wicii 
promises  of  reward,  and  concludes  with 
no  obscure  hint  of  his  danger.  His  iatO'- 
rest  is  first  appealed  to  bv  holding  out  the 
prospect  of  situations  of  advantage ;  and 
bis  fears  are  ac%t  assailed  by  intunating, 
pretty  plainly,  tlie  possibility  of  his  being 
tried  £or  his  life.  However  necessary  it 
may  be  to  hold  out  promises  of  pardon  to 
those  who  are  concerned  in  public  crimes, 
and  to  make  use  of  their  evidence  with 
proper  caution,  it  surely  cannot  be  main- 
tained, on  any  plea  of  necessity,  that  such 
a  method  of  procuring  witnesses  aa  id  here 
divulged,  supposing  the  statement  to  be 
true,  IS  justified  by  law,  or  consistent  with 
humanity.  On  this  proposition  being 
made  to  the  witness,  he  hesitated.  "  He 
said  that  was  an  uncertain  matter,  as  he 
dad  not  know  what  information  they 
wanted."  And  more  to  the  same  purpose. 
**  Mr.  Drummond  then  said,  I  do  not 
know  what  to  do  with  you,  Campbell.  £ 
wish  to  do  every  thing  1  can  to  fiivour  you. 
I  shall  give  you  a  day  or  two  to  think  of 
it.  Mr.  Drummond  added,  Do  you  wish 
I  should  call  back  again  ?"  He  will  not 
leave  him  without  the  hope  that  his  ofieia 
and  persuasions  may  be  renewed.  As  he 
is  going  away,  he  turns  round,  <<  Shall  i 
call  back  again  I**  I  do  not  state  these 
assertions  as  proofs— and  I  repeat,  that  I 
desire  to  be  so  understood ;  but  they 
amount  to  such  a  degree  of  probability, 
and  are  calculated  to  make  such  impres* 
sioos,  *  as  ought  at  least  to  be  met  with 
some  explanation  or  contradiction,  if  they 
are  liable  to  be  so  met. 

The  witness  proceeds  to  state,  that  when 
Mr.  Drummond  called  afterwards  at  the 
Castle,  where  these  conversations  took 
I^ace,  he  asked  him  if  he  had  made  up  his 
mind^  He  answered  that  he  had,  upon 
conditions.  The  conditions  were,  that  be 
should  receive  a  passport  to  go  to  the 
Continent,  where,  beix^  a  mechanic,  he 
feared  that  the  laws  of  the  country  would 
not  allow  him  to  go.  Mr.  Drummond 
replied,  **  There  is  no  question  but  you 
will  get  that,  and  means  to  carry  you 
there."  The  witness  then  said,  that,  upon 
these  conditions,  he  would  be  a  witness, 
provided  his  wife  was  also  taken  into  con^ 
sideration;  and  on  his  stating  that  she 
was  in  delicate  health,  had  no  means  of 
support  but  what  she  earned,  and  that  bb 
feared  the  public  might  manifest  their 
displeasure  at  his  becoming  a  witness  by 
ill-treatment  of  her ;  Mr.  Drummond  de^ 
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ed  him  to  write  to  her,  stating  what  he 
6  about,  aod  that  a  ooe-pouad  note  was 
iosed,  and  desiring  her  to  retire  for  the 
isent  to  his  father's,  Mr.  Drummoiid 
dertaking  to  furnish  the  one-pound  note, 
e  letter,  however,  was  not  sent,  but  the 
^curator  6scal  of  Glasgow  was  written 
on  the  subject  by  the  lord  advocate's 
lire.  I  shall  not  trouble  the  House  by 
ng  over  more  minutely  the  story  of  this 
!-pound  note. 

[  now  come  to  what  summed  up  the 
ole  of  these  proceedings.  The  witness 
s,  that  an  examination  afterwards  took 
ce  in  the  presence  of  the  sheriff,  the 
riff  substitute,  the  solicitor  general,  a 
rk,  aod  the  procurator  fiscal  of  Edin- 
gh.  **  He  depones,  that  he  was  in- 
ned  by  Mr.  Drummond,  that  the  sheriff 
coming  to  examine  him;  and  that  it 
agreed  upon,  that,  in  answer  to  the 
:  question,  he  (the  witness^,  was  to 
e^  and  have  it  taken  down,  that  he  was 
eceive  a  passport  to  go  to  the  continent, 
.  the  means  to  carry  him  there,  it  being 
ierstood  that  Prussia  was  to  be  his 
tination;  that  the  sheriff,  and,  as  he 
eves,  the  sheriff  substitute,  thes()Hcltor 
eral,  the  procurator  fiscal  of  Edinburgh, 
)e  understood,  and  a  clerk,  came  into 
room;  and  Mr.  DrumoMnd  having 
id  Campbell,  ^  What  have  you  got  to 
in  this  business  V*  the  deponent  an- 
red,  that  suppouog  he  wss  concerned 
hat  afiair,  and  was  to  tell  the  whole 
h,  that  he  did  not  consider  either 
self  or  Ilia  wife  safe,  and  that  without 
getting  a  passport  to  go  to  the  conti* 
,  and  the  means  of  carrying  him  there, 
ould  not  be  a -witness ;  upon  which 
Drunamond,  turning  to  the  solicitor 
inU  said,  **  Answer  you  that.*''  That 
solicitor  general  then  ordered  the 
c  to  write  these  words,  as  he  thinks : 
hereupon  the  solicitor  general  assures 
leclarant,  that  every  means  necessary 
be  taken  to  preserve  him  and  his  wife^ 
that  he  will  get  a  passport  to  quit  the 
try,  or  go  to  the  contment  (he  is  not 
which),  and  the  means  to  carry  htm 
s :''  that,  during  this  time,  the  sheriff 
walkiDff  up  and  down  the  room,  which 
>retty  large  one;  and  when  the  above 
a  were  taken  down,  he  was  desired 
me  and  ng^  this.  Depones,  That  the 
ff  came  and  sat  down  at  the  table, 
after  perusing  the  ])aper  for  seme 
aaidt  **  I  will  not  si^  this  f*  and 
d,  thai  aa  he  was  an  officer  of  the 
n,it  was  bis  duty  to  see  justice  done ; 

^OL.  xxxvn. ) 


and  he  could  asaure  the  witnew,  if  he  was 
to  sign  that  paper,  he  would  not  be  an- 
sweiable  for  it  for  a  good  deal ;  for  that 
if  the  deponent  was  brought  to  his  oath, 
aod  should  swear  that  he  had  received  no 

Kromise  of  reward,  and  this  paper  signed, 
e  would  perjure  himself.  That  the  wit- 
ness answered.  No,  if  it  was  considered  aa 
a  mesns  of  his  preservation ;  upon  which 
he  was  supported  in  the  same  argament 
by  Mr.  Drummond.  Upon  which  the 
sheriff  said  he  would  sign  no  such  paper. 
That  Mr.  Drummond  then  proposea  that 
it  shouki  be  put  down,  that  he  was  to 
get  (he  means  of  carrying  him  to  any  of 
the  British  colonies,  in  place  of  goiqg  to 
a  foreign  kingdom ;  but  the  sheriff  al%p 
refused  that^  aod  added,  **  That  he  was 
willing  eveiy  thing  should  be  set  down  for 
the  preservation  of  him  and  his  wife,  but 
nothing  farther."  That  after  the  sheriff  had 
stated  this,  there  was  a  pause  for  some  time 
when  Mr.Drummend,  looking  at  the  depo- 
nent, said,  **  Campbell,  you  know  whether 
you  can  be  a  witness  on  tlieie  terms,  or  not*" 
The  witness  remained  silent;  aad  some 
time  after,  Mr.  Drummond  said,  **  Now, 
Campbell,  do  you  believe  that  we  can  de 
that  for  you  which  you  expect,  without  its 
being  set  down  in  the  paper  V  and  that 
at  Ihia  lime,  9M  he  thinks>  the  sheriff  was 
sitting  at  the  table,  the  solicitor  general 
and  Mr.  Drummond  standing  at  tne  fire^ 
and  the  other  gentlemen  walking  aboet 
the  room.  That  the  witness  answered^ 
he  knew  they  were  able  if  they  were 
willing.  To  which.  Mr^Drumoiond  replied, 
"  Could  .he  rely  upon  them  for  that  ?" 
The  witness  answered,  «<  May  I?"  Mr. 
DrurosMnd  answered,  "  You  may  ;*'  and 
that  the  witness  said  pretty  leodly,  *<  WelU 
then,  I  shall  rely  upon  you  as  gentlemen." 
Afler  this  he  was  permitted  to  write  hia 
declaration  himself  for  the  information  of 
the  law  officers  of  the  Crown,  and  was 
afterwards  brought  forward  as  a  witness 
against  M'Kinley  at  the  triaL 

Now,  here  we  have  the  whole  sura  and 
substance  of  all  the  previous  communica- 
tions with  Mr.  Drummond  brought  toge« 
ther,  aad  detailed  in  the  presence  of  alt 
these  persona*  The  witness  has  himself 
fomished  yon  with  the  names  of  aXi  these 
persons.  He  has  minutely  described  their 
positions  in  the  room  at  the  time.  Could 
any  thing  be  raord  easy  than  to  contradict 
him  if  aU  this  was  a  lie  ?  There  was  Mr. 
Home  Drummond.  Th^re  was  the  solicitor 
general.  Itmaybesaidtheywereinterested 
to  coatradict  bin.  They  were  neverthe- 
(X) 
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less  good  witnesses  against  him,  and  would 
have  been  perfectly  credible  witnesses. 
But  there  was  the  clerk  wbo  sat  at  the 
table,  and  wrote  the  extraordinary  instru- 
ment which  was  to  record  this  yet  more 
extraordinary  bargain.  He  had  no  interest 
and  could  not  have  forgotten  what  passed. 
'There  was  the  sheriff  who  read  and  care* 
fully  considered  the  terms  of  the  writing, 
and  then  refused  to  have  any  thing  to  do 
with  the  transaction.  There  was  the  sheriff 
substitute.  There  was  the  procurator 
fiscal.  These  persons  had  no  interest; 
but  were  in  every  respect  most  unim- 
peachable witnesses*  Wny  have  not  those 
X)€i'S(sns  been  brought  forward  to  contra- 
dict him  > 

It  was  agreedi  then,  that  he  should  be 
carried  to  the  place  of  his  destination, 
which  was  Prussia.  It  has  been  said  that 
it  was  fanr  to  engage  to  carry  the  prisoner 
out  of  the  reach  of  danger;  but  how 
does  the  fact  appear  ?  The  trade  to  which 
lie  belonged  was  at  the  time  paid  at  the 
rate  of  about  4a,  6d!.  or  5f.  a  wedc  at 
Glasgow,  with  which  the  workman  bad 
to  maintain  himself  and  his  family.  It  is 
notorious  that  the  manufacturers  of  Glas- 
gow were  in  a  state  of  actual  starvation^ 
and  equally  well  known  that  in  Prussia 
great  encouragement  was  held  out  to 
men  in  the  situation  of  this  witness*  In 
truthi  there  was  the  greatest  desire  among 
them  to  obtain  the  means  of  going  to 
Prussia.  Can  we  then  be  told  that  this 
was  not  in  the  nature  of  a  reward  ?  Was 
it  no  offer  of  reward  to  ofler  to  convey  a 
nan  from  a  place  where  he  and  bis  family 
were  starving,  and  where  he  felt  his  situa- 
tion hopeless,  to  where  he  believed  he 
would  obtain  an  adequate  recompense 
for  bis  labour,  and  be  placed  in  a  state  of 
comparative  opulence  ? 

I  would  beg  to  know  how  another  fact 
can  be  got  over.  He  wrote  to  Mr. 
Drummond  for  a  pair  of  shoes,  and  a  pair 
of  trowserSf  and  some  money  for  his  wife. 
He  ^it  the  shoes  from  the  goaler,  but 
was  mformed  by  him  at  the  same  time, 
that  he  could  not  sive  him  any  money 
till  after  the  first  trial  was  over,  and  th«t 
this  was  the  answer  he  was  desired  to 
make  by  Mr.  Drummond  himself.  If 
these  were  not  facts,. what  could  be  more 
easy  than  to  prosecute  this  man  for  per- 
jury? He  mentioned  fiicts  and  circum* 
stances  which  must  rivet  what  passed  in 
the  minds  of  the  persons  stated  to  be 
present,  or  to  have  been  privy  to  them, 
and  those  persons  might  ^^goar  at  imim- 


peachable  witnesses  against  him  in  a  trial 
for  perjury.    He  said  farther,  that   the 
en|;agement,  which  had  been  reduced  to 
writing,  had  been  burnt  in  the  presence  of 
the  sheriff.  The  learned  lord  admitted  <hst 
a  paper  was  burnt ;  butargues  that  because 
it  was  destroyed  in  the  presence  of  the 
sherifl^  we  are  justified  in  concluding  that 
there  was  nothing  in  it  but  what  might 
fiuriy  see  the  light — [A  laugh].    I  will 
not  consume  the  time  of  the  House  in 
replying  to  sudi  an  argument  as  this.    I 
will  leave  it  to  the  House  to  determine 
between  the  gloss  of  the  learned  lord  oa 
this  fact,  and  the  inference  which  I  am 
disposed  to  draw.    In  doing  so,  tber  will 
decide  whether,  if  that  paper  could  be 
produced,  it  is  probable  that  it  would  coti^ 
tradict  the  evidence  of  the  witness.    The 
man  also  states  having  received  a  num* 
ber  of  books  from  a  circulating  library, 
naming  the  day  on  which  he  received  the 
first.    In  short  he  has  omitted  nothings 
which  was  calculated  to  show  the  accu- 
racy of  his  recollection,  or  to  detect  hint 
If  he  swore  falsely— [Hear!].  Another 
part  of  the  evidence  which  I  shall  notice 
IS  the  account  which  the  witness  girea  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  opinion  of  h^ 
life  being  in  danger  originated.      The 
sheriff  and  procurator  fiscal  of  Glasgow 
first  asked  him  if  he  considered  his  life  in 
danger.    «  Depones,  that  the  first  idea  of 
apprehension  oi  his  being  in  danger  was 
sugg^ted  to  the  deponent  by  the  sheriff 
and  fiscal  at  Glasgow,  who  asked  him  if 
the  reason  why  he  would  not  be  a  witnaas 
was,  that  he  considered  his  life  to  be  in 
danger?  That  he  cannot  say  that  he  con- 
sidered his  life  to  be  in  daneer :  but  that 
he  did  not  choose  to  go  bade  to  Glasgow 
after  b£;ing  a  witness.    Depones,  that  be 
did  not  tell  Mr.  Drummond  that  his  life 
was   in  danger;**    but   he    admits   that 
*^  Mr.  Drummond  seemed  to  be  impressed 
with  that  idea,  and  the  deponent  conti- 
nued to  carry  it  on."    So  that  the  very 
idea  of.  the  danger  from  which  they  were 
so   anxious  to  assure  the  witness  they 
would  protect  him,  was  started  by  tfaie 
law  ofiicers  themselves.    The  witness  not 
only  did  not  consider  his  life  in  dsogtr, 
but  he  never  told  any  of  them  that  he 
did  consider  it  in  danger.    They  took  it 
from  the  first  for  grantra ;  and  were  never 
at  the  pains  even  to  question  him  se» 
riouily  on  the  subject    But  so  ea^er  were 
they  to  afford  him  their  protection,  tbet 
they  never  inquired  into  the  reality  ot  faia 
jangeri  but  were  quite  sat  isfiad  with  their 
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I  impression,  which,  it  seems,  he  had 
jesire  .to  remove,  but  "  continued  to 
•y  it  OD." 

'he  learned  lord  has  charged  my  noble 
id  with  reading  those  parts  of  the 
ience  which  are  in  the  learned  lord's 
lur  in  a  lower  tone  of  voice  than  those 
:h  he  conceived  to  make  against  him. 
I  am  not  aware  of  any  such  di£fe* 
:e.  I  believe  my  noble  friend's  tone 
•ughout  to  have  been  sufficiently 
ble.  And  the  nature  of  the  nccusa- 
preferred  by  my  noble  friend,  and  the 
»e  of  his  argument,  show  that  he 
d  not  mean  to  sink  that  part  of  the 
ence  on  which  the  learned  lord  relies, 

II  read  it,  for  the  learned  lord's  satis- 
on,  in  a  louder  tone  of  voice.  <'  D.e- 
!S,  that  in  the  conversations  above- 
tioned  with  Mr.  Drummond,  or  any 
le  other  gentlemen,  there  was  no  at- 
>t  whatever  made  to  instruct  him  in 
way  as  to  what  he  should  say,  in 
ig  evidence  as  a  witness,  &c'' 

ow  I  take  upon  myself  distinctly  to 
that  if  tlie  witness  did  receive  a 
rd,  or  the  promise  of  it,  on  condi- 
of  giving  testimony,  though  nothing 
Id  be  said*  as  to  what  the  nature  of 
testimony  was  to  be,  the  witness  was 
le  law  of  Scotland  disqualified.     The 
AT  has  so  decided  in  this  very  case ; 
ourt  has  so  decided;  the  learned  lord 
himself  so  decided,  by  withdrawing 
pitness.     Why  did  he  withdraw  the 
)S8,  but  that  he  knew,  that,  if  what 
ated  was  true,  he  was  inadmissible  ? 
lave  the  authority  of  the  sheriff,  who 
red,  that,  if  he  took  the  oath,  he 
1  be  perjured.     We  have  the  autho- 
)f  the  court,  who  declared  that,  if 
had  passed,  which  he  swore  had 
d,  he  could  not   be  received  as  a 
8S.     Now,  in  opposition  to  this,  the 
;d    lord   has  quoted  Mr.  Burnet's 
;  and  a  'case,  I  think,  of  a  man  of 
ame  of  Home.    I  beg  to  say,  that 
ook  to  which  he  has  alluded  is  not  a 

authority,  nor  is  the  case,  if  it  be 
ported,  held  to  be  well  decided.  I 
the  author  of  that  book  very  well, 
as  a  very  excellent  and  pains-taking 
but  his  book  is  not  a  book  of  au- 
y ;  and  as  to  Home's  case,  we  have 
e  case  fully  reported.  I  have  under- 

that  it  was  a  case  where  a  third 
had  made  the  offer  to  the  witness, 
t  was  decided,  and,  if  so,  it  was 
At  doubt  properly  decided,  that  the 
1  could  not  be  deprived  of  its  wit- 


ness by  the  act  of  a  thhrd  party.    If  the 
learned  Iprd  means  to.say  it  is  the  law  of 
Scotland,  that  a  witness  to  whom  a  re- 
ward is  pronused  for  being  a  witness,  is 
not  disqualified  to  give  evidence ;  I  will 
meet  him,  not  with  my  own  authority,  but 
with  what  is  of  much  greater  weight,  the 
authority  of  some  of  the  most  eminent 
counselat  the  Scots  bar.  An hon.and learn- 
ed friend  of  mine,  desirous  of  not  trusting 
entirely  to  his  own  recollections  of  Scots 
criminal  law,  has  been  at  the  pains  of  ob- 
taining an  opinion,  which  I  nold  in  my 
hand,  signed  by  five   eminent  lawyers, 
whose  names  I  do  not  think  it  necessary 
to  mention.-— [A  cry  of  Name  1  name  !]• 
The  opinion,  to  wmch  I  allude,  goes  to 
I  state,  that  a  person  is  disqualified  from 
appearing  as  a  witness,  if  he  is  adduced 
by  the  party  who  has  promised  him  re- 
ward ;  and  that  the  only  case  which  seems 
to  make  against  that  opinion  is  the  case 
of  Home,  mentioned  in   Burnet.      But 
Burnet  they  considered  as  incorrect,  and 
in  their  judgment  of  no  authority — [The 
call  to  name  was  repeated].    I  have  no 
objection  to  read  the  signatures  to  this 
opinion,  as  it  is  the  pleasure  of  the  House 
that  I  should  do  so.     They  are  these, 
George  Cranstoun.    [Hear  J    Hear  i]— I 
hope  the  learned  lord  is  satisfied — [Hear  I 
hear !]  James  Moncrief,  John  Archibald 
Murray,  Henry  Cockburn,  and  J.  Ruther- 
ford.—[Hear!  hear!   from  the  ministe- 
rial side].  I  do  not  perfectly  understand 
the  meaning  of  these  cheers,  but  I  sup- 
pose they  relate  to  most  of  these  gentle- 
men having  been  of  counsel  for  the  pri- 
soner.   But  I  will  ask  the  hon.  gentlemen 
opposite,  if  they  really  think  this  shakes 
the  authority  of  their   opinion?    I   will 
ask  my  hon.  and  learned  friend  opposite, 
the    attorney-general,    whether,    if    mv 
learned  friend  near  me  (sir  S.  Romillyl 
or  any  other  of  my  learned  friends,  had 
been  counsel  in  a  cause,  and  were  asked 
their  opinion  on  an  abstract  point  of  law, 
which  had  been  involved  in  it,  he  would 
consider  their  opinion  as  the  less  entitled 
to  credit?  Sir,  there  is  not  one  of  us,  bot» 
as  lawyers  and  as  gentlemen,  would  dis- 
dain to  put  our  names  to  an  opinion  which 
we  did  not  in  our  consciences  believe  to 
be  founded  inlaw — [Hear!  hear!].  On 
the  authority  of  these  five  respectable 
names,  therefore,  and  on  that  of  the  high 
court  of  justiciary,  I  maintain  the  disqua- 
lification of  this   witness.    It  is  so  laid 
down  by  every  text-writer  on  the  law  of 
of  Scotland— 4>y  Erskine— Hume— every 
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writer — except  this  panage  tn  Bornety 
who  is  of  no  authority,  ami  it  has  b^ 
always  so  held  and  decided  by  the  courts* 
When,  therefore,  they  pat  Uie  witness  in 
the  box,  in  what  situation  did  they  stand  ? 
They  knew,  when  they  called  him  as  a 
witness,  that,  either  he  could  not  serre 
them,  or,  if  he  did  serve  them,  he  must 
perjure  himself  in  the  first  place.— |^ Hear ! 
near  !3  I  repeat  it;  unless  he  denied  that 
to  have  passed  which  had  passed,  he 
could  not  be  examined  in  the  cause ;  and 
they  knew,  therefore,  that  in  order  to  be 
examined  in  the  cause  it  was  necessary 
he  should  first  of  all  commit  penury. 
There  is  no  way  of  getting  out  of  this 
dilemma;  I  have  examined  it  with  my 
best  attention :  I  have  taxed  my  invention 
and  my  imagination  to  conjecture  a  way 
of  escape,  and  I  have  found  it  impossible. 
If  any  answer  to  this  should  occur  to 
any  genileman  on  the  opposite  side,  I 
trust  that  he  will  have  the  goodness  to 
state  it  to  the  House.  The  man  was  not 
examined;  several  other  witnesses  were 
examined ;  but  they  could  prove  nothing, 
and  the  learned  lord  threw  up  the  case* 
The  reason  assigned  for  ihis  by  the  lord 
advocate  was,  the  unexpected  turn  which 
the  evidence  had  taken ;  but  what  was  that 
turn? — the  fact  of  this  man's  evidence 
being  inadmissible. 

Now,  Sir,  as  to  the  question  how  far  it 
is  aUowable  to  hold  out  indenaaiities  to 
witnesses.  It  is  said,  all  that  was  done 
was  to  promise  the  witness  protection  and 
security*  This  is  prettjf  well  illustrated 
in  a  esse  in  the  State  Trials  in  which  Mr. 
Pollexfen  and  seneant  Maynard  were 
emplojed,  names  umiliar,  not  only  to  all 
lawyers,  but  to  all  men  acquainted  with 
the  history  of  England.  It  is  the  case  of 
a  Mr.  Tasoorough  and  a  Mrs.  Price,*  who 
were  tried  for  suborning  a  Mr.  Dugdale, 
who  was  one  of  the  witnesses  in  the  plots 
of  Titus  Oates*  Mr.  Pollexfen^  who  was 
counsel  for  the  prisoners,  appears  to  have 
been  driven  into  a  corner,  m  the  course 
of  the  trial,  by  some  evidence  which  came 
out  against  him.  The  passage  is  curious* 
I  have  cooled  it,  and  I  will  read  it  to  the 
House*  Mr*  Pollexfen  says,  **  whether 
my  answer  will  take  with  your  lordship  or 
BO,  I  cannot  tell,  but  the  answer  I  would 

S've  is  this:  there  are  several  things  in 
at  paper,  a?,  amongst  the  rest,  that  he 
should  fall  under  great  dislike  and  danger, 

*  See  Howell's  State  Trials,  Vol.  7,  p. 
914* 


and  therefore  was  forced  to  hida  and 
secure  himself,  for  fear  of  those  whom 
he  lAiould  make  his  enemies  by  it ;  and 
Uiat  was  terror  enough  to  any  man  that 
should  rua  into  such  a  retraction*  There- 
fore, now  he  must  live  when  he  has  done 
this,  md  so  we  should  apply  the  other 
part  of  the  discourse ;  iHiatever  manef 
she  had  promised  was  to  take  of  his  fears 
of  want*  And  so  bis  coming  there  was 
to  make  good  that  part  of  the  paper 
which  says  he  must  be  protected,  and 
maintained,  and  preserved,  that  he  may 
see  be  hath  a  subsistence  and  provisioa 
for  him  if  he  did  deserve  it.  And,  my 
lord,  it  will  be  greatly  distinguishing  in 
our  case,  and  turn  much  upon  this  potnty 
with  submission.  If  I  give  or  offer  money 
to  any  man  to  swear  a  falsehood  or  re- 
tract the  truth,  it  is  a  very  great  crirae, 
and  if  we  are  guihy  of  that,  undoubtedly 
our  crime  is  very  bad ;  but  in  order  to 
the  bringing  of  truth  to  discovery,  and 
to  have  a  retraction,  not  of  a  truth  but  of 
a  fabehood,  and  to  preserve  that  witness 
firom  perishing,  I  may  promise  him  pro- 
tection and  subsistence/'  Old  seijeant 
Maynard  interrupted  him.  '*Then,'* 
says  he,  **  you  have  found  out  a  better 
way  than  the  devil  himself  could  have 
sunested  to  uphold  subornation.*' 

The  lord  chief  justice  says:  *'  Upon 
my  word,  if  thst  were  a  way  that  were 
allowable,  then  woe  be  to  us !  We  should 
eaaily  have  all  the  witnesses  tampered 
vrith  by  the  temptation  of  I,000f*  re^ 
ward.**  The  learned  lord  seems  to  have 
acted  on  the  apology  of  Mr*  Poliexfem 
But  I  have  never  before  hoard  it  seriously 
asserted,  that  it  is  allowable  in  any  case, 
much  less  in  a  criminal  case,  for  a  party 
thus  to  deal  with  witnesses.  Of  this  I 
am  sure,  that,  if  it  b  permitted  to  go 
abroad,  as  the  decision  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  that  such  things  may  be  done, 
there  is  not  a  petty  trafficker  in  accusa- 
tions, in  the  office  of  any  magistrate  in 
any  psrt  of  the  kingdom,  nor  a  petty- 
fogging  attorney  throughout  the  country, 
who  is  charged  with  a  criminal  proaecti- 
tton,  who  will  not  feel  himself  justified  by 
such  a  decision  in  protecting,  maintaining 
and  dealina  with  witnesses*  They  will 
not,  indeed,  attempt  to  induce  them  to 
say  any  thing  but  the  truth.  But  they 
may  give  them  to  understand,  that,  tf 
they  do  tell  the  troth,  they  shall  be  no 
losers  by  it  [Hesr!  hear]* 

I  have  felt  the  question  to  bo  of  such 
vital  importance,  toat  I  should  have  con* 
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red  Bjielf  guilty  of  a  dereUctioii  of 
public  doty,  if  I  had  not  aClend- 
in  my  place  to  state  aay  opinion  iairly 
he  subject.  To  decline  going  into  this 
stigattony  wonld  be  attended  with  the 
t  miMhieTOua  elEectB.  It  is  my  fortune 
eenany  queetiona  carried  contrary  to 
opinion  md  advice  of  those  with 
im  I  have  the  honoor  to  act.  Bat  we 
i  in  roost  cases  this  consolation^  even 
mr  defeat,  that  if  our  arguments  do 
al  the  time  succeed,  experience  may 
luce  that  conviction  which  we  hare 
a  unable  to  command>  or  an  evil  which 
not  be  entirely  prevented,  we  may  yet 
i  had  the  power  to  mitigate.  But  in 
present  case  there  is  no  consolation, 
public  justice  of  the  country  is  not 
e  trifled  with.  I  feel  roost  sincerely 
the  unfortunate  gentlemen  who  have 
1  engaged  in  this  transaction.  I  feel 
their  families  and  for  their  friends, 
every  feeling  must  give  way  before 
due  admtnitt ration  of  justice,  upon 
zh,  above  all  other  securities,  depends 
protection  of  all  our  rights  and  libjer- 
:  nor  can  I  forget  how  many  men 
e  are  in  this  country  who  also  have 
lies  and  friends,  though  perhaps  hum- 
ones,  whose  safety,  whose  liberties, 
whose  lives  depend  on  the  repression 
jch  practices  as  these  [Hear,  hear!]. 
lie  learned  gentleman  said,  in  answer  to 
estion  which  had  been  put  to  him,  that 
ipbell  had  sent  a  detailed  statement  in 
ing  of  the  facts,  to  which  he  after- 
is  deposed,  to  one  of  his  learned 
ids,  counsel  with  htm  for  the  prisoner, 
contriyed  it  in  some  ingenious  way ; 
elieved  it  was  sent  in  a  roll  of  tobacco, 
wished  to  mention  also,  that  at  the 
ultation  of  alt  the  counsel  for  the  pri- 
r,  which  took  place  before  the  trial, 
e  was  but  one  who  believed  it  possible 
the  thing  could  be  true.  It  appeared 
le  rest  impossible  in  its  nature,  and 
many  other  stories  to  which  the  pro- 
on  were  accnstomed,  one  under  which 
use  the  technical  phrase)  they  ex- 
ed  the  witness  would  break  down. 
3came  a  question  whether  the  witness 
Id  be  objected  to  on  the  gromid  of 
t  of  access.  It  was  determined,  how- 
,  in  the  first  instance,  to  object  to  the 
ess  on  that  ground,  and,  if  they  failed 
at,  to  trust  to  the  examination  in  tm* 


msJ 


The  fact  was,  that  Campbell  threw 
tatement,  rolled  up  in  a  roll  of  to^ 


Sir  Archibald  Colquhoun  said,  he  had 
never  witnessed  charges  more  completely 
ill-feunded  than  those  which   were  a«- 
vanced  in  aupport  of  the  motion  before 
the  House.    He  distinctly  asserted,  that 
there  was  not  a  shadow  of  foundation  lor 
the  charges  this  night  produced :  he  de- 
nied diat  they  werecharjges— they  scarcely 
deserved  so  grave  an  appellation,  since 
they  rested  upon  bare  assertion  or  dis- 
torted proof.     The   hon.   and   learned 
member  who  spoke  last  had  even  gone 
beyond  ikm  noble  lord  with  whom  the 
motion  originated,  and  had  brought  for- 
ward written  opinions,  upon  which  he  in- 
tended to  overthrow  the  established  law 
of  Scotland.    He  had  termed  the  noble 
and  learned  lord  (the  lord  advocate),  and 
his  coadjutors,    unfortunate    gentlemen, 
and  had  affected  to  lament  an  unlucky 
dereliction  of  their  duty.    He  could  con- 
fidently ask  the  hon.  and  learned  gentle- 
man whether  he  did  not  know  that  Mr. 
Drummond,  one  of  the  persons  accused 
by  Campbell,  was  a  gentleman  who  was 
held  in  nigh  estimation,  who  had  met  the 
approbation  of  every  judge  in  the  court 
of  justiciary,  and  whose  honour  was  as 
unsullied  as   his  talents  were  splendid  ? 
Could  the   hon.  and  learned  gentleman 
deny  this  fact  ?  The  deposition  of  Camp- 
bell contained  numerous  contradictions. 
He  asserted  that  Mr.  Drummond  had  of- 
fered him  the  place  of  a  sauger;  though 
at  the  time,  he  said  Mr.  Drummond  was 
persuaded  that  his  life  was  in  danger,  and 
that  he  could  not  remain  in  safety  in  the 
kingdom.     The  witness  had    said,    that 
Mr.  Drummond  believed  that  he  could 
not  remain  safely  in  Glasgow,  or  in  any 
other  place.     The  deposition  thus  bore 
internal  evidence   of  its  own   falsehood. 
"Campbell  said,  that  Mr.  Drummond  had 
offered  him  the  place  of  a  ganger,  and 
promised  to  write  to  lord  Sidmouth  on 
the  subject ;  that  at  a  subsequent  inter- 
view, he  (Campbein  asked  Mr.  Drum- 
mond whether  he  haa  written  to  lord  Sid- 
mouth ?   And  he  said  that  he  had  not,  as 
Campbell   had  refused   the  place.    He 
contended  that  this  fact  was  inconsistent 
with  the  belief  with  which  Mr.  Drum- 
mond was  impressed,  that  CampbelFs  life 
was  in  danger  in  any  part  of  the  kingdom. 

bacco,  out  of  his  window,  to  another  pri- 
soner, who  was  walkii^  on  the  terrace 
before  the  windows  of  the  rooms  they 
were  confined  in;  and  that  prisoner  found 
means  to  send  it  to  one  of  the  counsel. 
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Tlie  droosition  of  Campbell  was  a  mix- 
ture or  truth  and  falsehood*  or  r%lher 
composed  of  scanty  leakings  of  truth,  in 
an  overflowing  cup  of  falsehood.    The 
hon«  and  learned  gentleman  who  spoke 
last*  and  the  noble  and  learned  lord,  were 
at  issue  upon  a  point  of  law ;  the  latter 
contending  that  he  was  right  in  securing 
to  a  socius  criminix  freedom  and  impunity? 
For  his    own    part  he   was  completely 
conrinced   that  the  lord    advflcate  had 
acted  with  perfect  propriety.    He  had  a 
light  to  promise  a  witness  freedom  from 
prosecution—- he  had  a  right  also  by  law 
to  send  him  out  of  the  country  at  the 
public  expense.    This  had  been  called  a 
reward,  but  he  denied  that  it  could  be 
poperly  called  so.     To  send  a  person 
mto  exile  to  protect  him  from  his  ene- 
mieSy  was  not  reward.     Was  the  banish- 
ment of  a  man  from  his  home  and  his  coun- 
try, in  these  times,  to  be  considered  a  boon 
and  a  benefit  ?   What  had  been  done  was 
simply  to  put  the  witness  in  a  situation  to 
tell  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the 
truth.    The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman 
had  brought  forward  the  opinion  of  five 
very  eminent  lawyers  ( vfho,  however,  the 
House  would  recollect  had  been  counsel 
for  the  prisoner)  in  order  to  prove  that 
this  was  not  legal  according  to  the  Scots 
law.     He  had  the  greatest  respect  for 
those  gentlemen*  and  he  thought  they 
were  entitled  to  the  highest  praise  for  the 
ingenious  manner  in  which  they  had  de- 
fended the  prisoner,  though  he  never  wit- 
nessed buch  an  assemblage  of  counsel  to 
defend  an  individual  accused.    It  was  not 
a  small  part  of  the  skill  of  these  gentle- 
men, that,  though  the  witness  Campbdl 
had  been  in  communication  with  them, 
and  had  conveyed  them  information  in  a 
piece  of  tobacco  of  what  he  meant  to  say* 
they  thought  proper  to  object  to  him,  on 
a  pretence   which   gentlemen  of  their 
knowledge  must  have  known  was  frivo- 
lous, and  which  was  rejected  by  the  court. 
As  to  the  paper  which  was  destroyed  by 
sir  William  Rae,  it  was  evident  that  he 
did  not  think  that  he  had  done  an^  ^'Dg 
illegal,  because  he  had  proceeded  m  a  fair 
and  open  manner.    Wnat  would  be  the 
advantage  of  producing  the  record  re- 
quired by  the  noble  lord  (lord  A.  Hamil- 
ton) ?   Assuredly  none  but  this — that  the 
granting  of  the  motion  would  convey  an 
indirect  stigma  against  the  learned  lord, 
and  those  who  acted  with  him.     They 
had  not  given  up  the  cause  on  account  of 
the  circumstance  so  much  dwelt  upon 


that  nighti  but  because  another  part  of 
the  evidence  failed  ;  and  it  was  not  a  little 
singular,  that  the  counsel  for  the  prisoner, 
among  whom  was  the  hon.  and  learned 

Sntleman,  at  the  time  expressed  their 
11  approbation  of  the  conduct  of  the 
lord  advocate ;  though  now  the  hon*  and 
learned  gentleman  stepped  forward,  and 
could  not  find  terms  sufficiently  forcible 
to  express  his  disapprobation.  His 
warmest  applause,   however,    had  beea 

Siven  at  the  time,  when  the  ink  was  hardlj 
ry,  which,  by  his  present  statement,  re- 
corded the  infamy  of  the  learned  lord  and 
his  coadjutors. 

Mr.  IVynn  declared,  that  if  it  had  been 
necessary  to  enter  into  a  discussion  re- 
specting the  intricacies   of  the  law  of 
Scotland,  he  should  not  have  troubled 
the  House ;  but  he  thought  the  question 
miffht  be  decided  without  much  know- 
ledge on  that  subject    If  the  question 
was  for  an  address  to  remove  the  advocate 
depute  from  his  office,  the  observattons 
which  had  been  made  by  the  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman  as  to  the  credibility  of 
the  witness  Campbell,  would  forcibly  ap* 
ply.    But  the  question  was  to  obtain  in- 
formation on  this  extraordinary  case.    It 
had  oflen  happened  that  a  witness  ad- 
duced by  the  crown*  out  of  favour  to  the 
prisoners  had,  when  produced  in  coortt 
stated  what  he  was  not  expected  to  state 
—sometimes   truly,    sometimes   falsely. 
An  instance  of  this  sort  had  occurred  on 
the  occasion  of  the  trials  for  treason  in 
Lancashire  and  Cheshire  in  169S,  when 
much  of  the  case  for  the  Crown  rested  on 
the  evidence  of  a  man  of  the  name  of 
Lunt*  who,  when  he  was  brought  into 
court*  stated  directly  the  reverse  of  what 
he  had  formerly   deposed,  so  that   the 
counsel  for  the  Crown  had  nothing  to  do 
but  to  fold  up  their  brie&,  and  submit  to 
a  verdict  of  Not^guilty.    But  in  that  case 
did  not  the  House  call  for  an  inquiry^ 
On  the  second  day  afler  the  next  meeting 
of  parliament,  the  House  of  Commons 
sent  for  witnesses  on  this  subiect»  and 
after  investigation,  declared*  that   there 
was  good  ground  for  those  trials.    The 
present  motion  was  for  a  similar  inquiry^ 
and  in  his  opinion,  on  grounds  equally 
strong.     An  hon.  and  learned  gentleman 
had   stated,    that   in    the  deposition  of 
Campbell  there  was  convincing  evidence 
of  falsehood.    He  I  Mr.  Wjnn)  had  just 
looked  at  a  copy  or  the  tnal,  which  was 
said  to  have  been  formed  of  the  proof 
sheets  of  the  diort-hand  writer,  and  it 
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tained  no  such  thing  as  the  hon.  and 
lied  gentleman  asserted  that  it  con- 
ed. The  hon*  and  learned  gentleman 
represented  to  the  Hoase,  that  Camp- 
had  stated  in  his  deposition,  that  he 
in  danger  of  his  life  in  any  part  of  the 
[dom,  and  that  Mr.  Drumraond  was 
ressed  with  this  opinion,  and  yet,  that 
Drummond  had  offered  him  a  gau« 
3  place.  If  Campbell  had  stated  this, 
vould  have  been  guilty  of  an  incon* 
mcj;  but,  in  fact,  he  said  no  such 
g.  He  said,  according  to  the  trial, 
he  had  told  Mr.  Drummond  that  he 
Id  not  change  his  name,  and  that  he 
d  not  live  in  Glasgow,  **  or  any  other 
ufacturing  place,*'  but  he  said  nothing 
lie  rest  of  the  kingdom ;  and  there 
no  inconsistency  between  this  state- 
t  and  the  offer  to  him  of  a  place  in 
excise— which  might  be  given  him  in 
i  part  unconnected  with  any  of  the 
ufactures,  where  his  life  would  have 
I  in  no  danger.  He  should  not  enter 
the  c|nestion  of  Scotch  law,  but  there 
a  prtmdJhcU  case  for  inquiry,  since 
le  deposition  of  the  evidence  for  the 
m,  the  court  unanimously  detemuned 
the  case  of  the  public  prosecutes 
1   not  be  supported.     It  had  been 

that  the  evidence  of  sir  W*  Rae 
d  only  maintain  the  assertions  of  the 
advocate.  It  was  his  unfeigned  de- 
that  sir  W.  Rae  should  have  an  op- 
inity  of  defending  himself.  The 
uct  of  the  advocate  depute  seemed  to 
to  be»  at  least,  very  imprudent.  No 
:e  of  the  peace  in  this  country 
d,  he  apprehended,  take  the  deposi- 
of  a  witness  without  the  presence 
8  clerk,  or  some  other  person.  This 
stood  on  the  records,  and  could  not 
erthrown.  The  question  was,  whe* 
the  House  would  inquire — not  into 
:onduct  of  a  court  of  justice — ^but 
:he  servants  of  the  Crown  had  c6n- 
id  themselves,  so  as  to  draw  down 
nanimous  disapprobation  of  a  court 
stice.  It  was  said  that  the  persons 
eved  -might  have  actions  against 
ord  advocate.  It  was  right  indi- 
Is  should  have  compensation  for 
dual  losses, -~  but  the  House  were 
linns  of  the  public,  and  had  a  right 

duty  to  see  that  public  functions 
not  abused.  He  trusted,  therefore, 
from  what  had  appeared  in  the 
e  of  the  discussion,  the  House  would 
animoua  in  the  opinion  that  there 
d  a  sufficient  ground  for  inquiry. 


Lord  Casilereagh  did  not  think  any 
thine  bad  transpired  that  ought  to  induce 
the  House  to  enter  into  any  proceedings 
on  the  subject.  Notwithstanding  all  that 
bad  been  said,  and  the  industry  displayed 
to  bring  the  conduct  of  the  learned  lord 
and  his  colleagues  into  discredit,  there  did 
not  appear  to  him  that  there  were  any  suf* 
ficient  grounds  of  inquiry  made  out.  He 
saw  nothing  to  warrant  any  motion  on 
the  case ;  and  he  trusted  the  House  would 
agree  Vith  him  in  thinking  that  there  was 
nothing  so  novel  in  the  circumstances  of 
the  jcase  before  them,  as  to  warrant  a  call 
for  the  record.  Did  they  wish  to  look 
into  it  to  see  if  the  officer  of  the  Crown 
had  been  authorized  in  his  proceedings  ? 
He  apprehended  there  could  be  nothitig 
in  it  to  show  that  he  had  not  been  justified 
in  instituting  this  prosecution.  This  must 
be  the  conviction  of  every  fair  and  un- 
biassed mind ;  it  was  established  by  the 
proceedings  on  the  bench,  and  indeed  the 
whole  course  of  the  proceedings  went  to 
prove  the  fact  that  a  conspiracy  of  an 
extended  nature  did  exist  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Glasgow,  where  persons  were 
bound  together  by  secret  oaths.  There- 
fore, unless  the  purpose  was  either  to 
punish  Campbell  for  perjury,  or  to  prose* 
cute  the  lord  advocate  for  the  important 
steps  he  had  taken,  there  could  be  no 
reason  whatever  for  calling  for  the  record. 
Campbell's  evidence  bad  been  considered 
by  the  court  absolutely  so  incredible,  that 
it  could  not  be  entertained  in  any  court 
of  law  whatever.— And  because  thia 
man's  evidence  was  considered  totally  un- 
worthy of  credence  in  a  court  of  justice^ 
was  it  to  be  deemed  worthy  of  credit  in 
parliament,  and  made  use  of  there  be-- 
cause  it  could  be  used  no  v^ere  else? 
Then,  if  CampbelFs  evidence  was  not  to 
be  believed,  what  evidence  did  the  noble 
lord,  and  those  who  supported  the  noble 
lord's  motion,  think  the  record  wpuld  fur- 
nish? He  apprehended  that  the  ofily 
point  that  could  be  brought  against  him 
was  that  which  admitted  of  no  evidence 
in  proof— the  conversation  between  him 
and  the  officer,  when  no  other  person  was 
present.^— Therefore,  the  question  of  per- 
jury was  only  the  imputing  of  an  offence 
which  was  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  a 
tribunal  below.  To  suppose  that  the  lord 
advocate  was  making  any  offer  not  fully 
justified  by  morality  and  law  was  absurd; 
for  so  far  from  concealment,  there  was 
nothing  in  the  transaction  but  what  was 
the  Tery  reverse.    No  inference  contrary 
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to  thif  Goold  be  drawn  ^om  the  obterra- 
tioDft  of  Sibbaid,  or  sir  W.  Rae,  aa  the 
former  would  be  no  eiddence  againtt 
Campbell,  and  though  the  latter  had 
thought  proper  to  deatroy  thia  paper,  it 
waa  avowed  they  went  with  full  authoritj 
to  nwke  the  oftr  of  protection.  How 
could  the  Houae  examine  Campbell? 
Would  they  have  the  vitiated  teatunony 
of  auch  a  man,  in  order  to  put  Mr* 
Drummond  on  hia  trial,  would  they  take 
the  evidence  of  auch  a  man  againat  auch 
a  character  aa  Mr.  Drummond  ?  He  ap- 
prehended thia  waa  a  proceeding  that  par- 
uament  never  would  ianction  under  any 
circumstancea.  The  evidence^  of  Camp- 
bell muat  be  regarded  aa  auapicioua  even 
from  the  very  meana  he  had  recourae  to  in 
communicating  it ;  and  there  waa  an  evi- 
dent  conapiracy  between  him  and  thoae 
that  carried  the  tobacco,  not  oolv  to  de- 
fieat  the  officera  of  the  Crown,  but  the 
enda  of  juatice.  The  lord  advocate  or  hia 
depute  were  not  in  aituationa  of  life  to 
lead  them  to  commit  aubomation  of  per- 
jurv ;  but  it  waa  ey ident  that  the  priaonera 
had  inducementa  to  commit  that  crime. 
If  the  Houae  lent  thenuelvea  to  thia  aort 
of  trick,  and  it  waa  too  much  the  faabion 
to  get  up  caaea  of  thia  nature— he  muat 
contend  that  the  teatimony  of  indlviduala 
would  aoon  not  be  conaidered  credible  on 
their  oatha»  On  the  whole,  therefore,  he 
felt  that  thia  waa  net  a  caae  that  the 
Houae  could  be  called  upon  to  inquire 
into,  and  he  trualed  that  they  would 
ooocur  with  him  in  opinion,  that  there 
waa  no  reoaonable  motive  for  agreeing 
to  the  motion. 

Sir  Samuel  Romitty  aaid,  that  after  the 
able,  eloquent,  and  unanawerable  apeech 
of  hia  bon*  and  learned  fKend,  he  anould 
have  thought  it  unneceaaary  to  oifer  him- 
aelf  to  the  attention  of  the  Houae,  but  for 
the  estraordinary  confidence  with  which 
the  noble  lord  bad  defended  the  meaaurei 
in  queation.  The  noble  lord  had  talked 
of  the  record  aa  if  it  had  been  on  the 
table ;  but  till  the  record  waa  produced, 
the  noble  lord  waa  totally  unfit  to  argue 
on  the  aubject.  The  noble  lord  had  con- 
tended, that  unleaa  the  fiu:u  were  mani- 
featly  aufficient  to  warrant  condeomatioa, 
there  ahould  be  no  inquiry ;  whereaa  the 
fiict  waa,  it  became  neceajary  to  inquire, 
becauae  they  did  not  know  the  liMta.  The 
leaned  lord  had  argued  againat  the  pro- 
duction of  the  record  aa  unneceaaarv  and 
iipproper,  becauaa  it  would  be  interfering 
with  the  courta  of  juatice ;  and  had  ob- 


aerved  that  if  any  thougbt  themael  vea 
grieved  by  hia  conduct,  they  could  brieg 
an  action  in  a  court  of  law :  and  there* 
fore,  that  to  bring  the  record  before  fhm 
Houae  would  be  directly  interfering  with 
thia  right;  but  what  lawyer  in  thaia 
Houae  could  maintain  such  a  poaition  ?  Be- 
aidea,  whatactionacould  be  brought  Mainae 
the  lord  advocate?  None  certainly  for 
injury  done  by  the  production  of  Cl 
bell  M  a  witneaa;  for  he  bad  been 
jected.  He  had  aaid  alao,  that  when 
Mr.  Adam  moved  for  the  record  of  the 
trial  of  Meatra.  Muir  and  Palmer,  the 
motion  waa  refuaed.  But  that  waa  e 
motion  which  called  in  oueatioo  the 
conduct  of  the  court  of  juaticiary^ 
whereaa  there  were  aeveral  circuBMtanoee 
attending  thia  extraordinary  caae,  whidt 
in  the  opinion  of  the  learned  jodgea  who 
preaided  demanded  inveatigatioa.  It  had 
been  aaked  why  the  evidence  of  air  W. 
Rae  had  not  been  called  for  I  Thia  gen- 
tleman'a  evidence  would  have  been  of 
great  importance,  and  waa  repeatedly 
called  for  by  Mr.  Jeffrey,  but  waa  reaialed 
becauae  the  witneaa'a  (Campbell'a)  evi- 
dence  had  been  rejected.  Lord  Gilliea 
spoke  to  the  ioadmiaaibility  of  the  witneaa 
Campbell  (inadmiaaibility  it  moat  bere^ 
marked,  not  on  account  of  incredibility, 
but  on  account  of  the  miaconduct  of  the 
proaecutor),  and  remarked  that  the  court 
waa  aitting  to  try  the  caae  of  M'Kinley— 
that  it  would  be  deairable  that  theevi- 
denctt  of  the  witneaa  Campbell  aliould  be 
inveatigated  farther«4>ut  that  waa  not  the 
aubject  of  the  trial.  Now  thia  au^ect 
waa  to  be  inveatigated  m  two  waya— first, 
by  a  trial  of  Campbell  for  perjury,  which 
liad  never  been  thou^t  oL  How  then 
could  they  inveatigate  the  aubject  with 
more  dignity,  propriety,  and  certainty 
than  in  that  House  ?  The  whole  of  the 
noble  lord'a  argument  tended  to  ahow 
that'  Campbeira  evidence  waa  not  crc* 
diUe ;  but  the  truth  waa,  what  perhapa 
the  noble  lord  waa  not  aware  of,  toat  thia 
man'a  evidence  muat  be  credited  till  hia 
aaaertbna  had  been  diaproved.  He  would 
aay,  although  it  might  be  ridiculed,  aa 
they  had  attempted  to  ridicule  the  argu* 
ment  of  his  hen.  aed  learned  friend--Jie 
apoke  from  public  motivea,  and  did  aoe 
regard  aucn  attempta— he  would  aay, 
notwithatanding  the  confidence  of  the 
learned  lord,  that  when  inquiry  ahould 
take  place,  it  would  require  better  autho- 
rity than  hia  to  ahew  that  Campbell'a  evi* 
dence  waa  incredible.    The  noble  lord 
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said,  that  no  protecvtioos  were  in* 
ited  for  peijury,  becmee  twa  wk« 
ies  were  necessary  to  conrict  a  person 
tist  ofence,  and  so  manj  could  not  be 
ight  forward;  but  the  learned  lord 
\  lord  adfocate)  bad  said  no  such 
g,  and  the  statement  seemed  to  be 
gether  without  confirmation.  With 
ect  to  Campbell,  too,  an  hon.  and 
ned  gentleman's  reasoning  seemed  to 
Itogether  unwarranted  and  incondu- 
.    Campbell,  it  appeared,  had  said, 

he  could  not  return  to  Glasgow,  for, 
e  did  he  should  stand  in  peril  of  his 

And  from  this  the  hon.  and  learned 
Jeraan  chose  to  infer  that  it  was  clear 
oold  not  take  an  excise  place,  and 
none  could  have  been  omred.    He 

S.  Romilly)  dared  to  say  the  hon. 
learned  gentiemw  had  never  heard 
I  Scotchman  having  a  place  in  the 
Be  out  of  Scotland,  in  Cornwall  for 
ince,  or  elsewhere,  far  enough  re- 
ed from  any  dangers  at  Glasgow  I  He 
lid  now  proceed  to  make  some  ro- 
cs on  what  had  fallen  from  the  learned 

(the  lord  advocate)  himself.  The 
led  lord  had  told  the  House,  that  the 
of  M'Kinley  proved  the  fact  of  un- 
il  oaths  having  been  administered, 
use  the  verdict  against  him  was  *<  not 
en."  And  so  the  learned  lord  had 
limed,  that  the  House  of  Commons, 
B  ignorance  of  Scotch  law,  would  be 
ced  to  believe  that  **  not  proven," 
It  **  proved !"  He  had  indeed  asserted, 
by  the  expression  **  not  proven,*'  the 
\8  delicti  was  conaidered  to  be  proved ; 
that  nothing  was  wanting  but  the 
;ing  home  of  the  guilt  to  the  panel, 
the  House  must  see  clearly  what  the 
ct  of  not  proven  implied,  that  in 
opinion  of  the  court  the  party  was 
er  guilty  nor  innocent:  that  they 
dered  there  was  no  evidence  to  esta* 
the  facts  alleged.  It  was  clearly  laid 
1  in  all  the  great  law  writers  of  Scot- 
in  Hume,  Krskine,  and  Mackensie, 
*  not  proven  "  amounted  to  an  acquit- 
not  indeed  an  honourable  acquittal, 
Q  absolute  dismissal  from  the  charge 
^ht  forward:  that  it  was  equivalent 
e  **  non  liquet**  of  the  Roman  law ; 
et  the  learned  lord  did  not  hesitate  to 
that  all  the  unlawful  oaths  were  fully 
d,  by  the  magical  words  of  *<  not 
n.''  The  learned  lord  had  next  en- 
tured  to  make  a  great  deal  of  the 
of  the  communication  between  the 
ier»  Campbell,  and  the  other  wit- 
OL.  XXXVU.) 


nesses ;  but  it  was  the  duty  of  the  nobla 
lord  to  have  &cilitated  the  communication 
between  prisoners  and  witnesses.  By  the 
law  of  Scotland  (which  di&red  from  the 
law  of  England  in  this  respect),  the  pri- 
soner was  entitled  to  a  list  of  all  tha  wit« 
nesses)  an  advantage  permitted  by  the 
law  of  England  only  in  cases  of  higb>trea^ 
son):  he  was  allowed  also  to  communicate 
with  them,  that  he  might  know  before- 
hand what  facts  were  to  be  alleged 
against  hhn.  The  noble  lord  talked  of 
**  gettiag  up  "  cases  for  political  purposes* 
If  by  that  expression  the  noble  lord  meant 
that  thb  was  a  case  ''got  up  **  for  a  parti- 
cular purpose,  he  (sir  S.  Romilly)  was 
sure  that  the  country  would  not  concur  in 
such  an  opinion,  even  if  the  House  should; 
If  the  learned  lord  affirmed  that  this  was 
not  a  case  for  inquiry,  nor  for  laying  tha 
record  before  the  House,  lest  that  inquiry 
should  be  made,  he  (sir  S.  Komilly)  must 
affirm  that  this  was  not  a  case  so  *<  got 
up,"  but  one  loudly  calling  for  explana- 
tion on  the  simple  statement  of  its.  facts. 
It  was  important  to  the  country  that  the 
administration  of  crimiaal  justice  should 
be  pure  and  unsuapeoted,  and  what  was 
this  case  in  which  all  the  suggestioM  of 
the  noble  lord  went  to  stifle  alT  inquiry  P 
It  was  a  case  whicb  the  attorney-general 
himself  had  declared  he  could  not  defand : 
hb  hon.  and  learned  friend  had  said,  God 
forbid  that  he  should  go  into  prisons  to 
communicate  with  prisoners  before  they 
were  publicly  bcounit  to  trial !  But  the 
noble  lord  bad  saidi  that  the  advocate* 
general  of  Scotland  was  not  an  officer  such 
as  the  attorney-general  of  England*  The 
lord  advocate  was  a  magistrate,  had  poorer 
to  commit,  was  connected  with  the  police, 
and  had  it  more  especially  witliin  his  pro- 
vince to  protect  prisoners,  and  to  see  that 
no  evidence  should  be  adduced  against 
them  influenced  either  by  feao  or  none* 
In  this  respect,  the  law  of  England  dif- 
^ed  from  that  of  Scotland.  The  law  of 
England  did  not  hmn  by  examining  a 
witness  as  to  his  rears  or  hopes;  but 
in  Scotland  the  witnesses  always  went 
through  that  ordeal  first ;  they  were  not 
only  questioned  as  to  any  pecuniary  in- 
terest^ but  as  to  any  benefit  whatever 
they  might  expect.  Xet  the  House  now 
see  if  it  were  poasible  in  the  situation  in 
which  that  man  Campbell,  was  produced, 
that  any  fair  evidence  could  be  extracted 
from  him.  Was  it  nothmg  to  be  told  that 
six  witnesses  would  be  brought  againpt 
him,  and  that  he  would  be  in  danger 
(Y) 
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of  being  hanged  f  The  man  said,  <«  If 
I  do  gire  the  evidence  you  require  of 
mei  I  shall  be  perjured:'*  but  when  he 
considered  that  these  six  men  were  also 
to  be  influenced,  tbatconseioos  innocence 
might  be  of  no  ayaO,  that  on  one  side  a 
shamefiil  death  might  await  him,  and  on 
the  other  a  fortune  beyond  his  circum- 
stances and  previous  situation  in  life,  could 
it  be  supposed  that  his  testimony  would 
be  unbiassed,  or  that  the  House  could 
deem  this  a  case  they  ought  not  toinquire 
into  ?  The  noble  lord  iwd  said  it  would 
be  too  much  to  call  on  such  a  person  as 
Mr.  Home  Drummond  to  answer  the  tes- 
timony of  such  a  witness ;  but  he  (sir  S. 
BomiUy)  said,  he  would,  when  justice 
required  it,  call  on  Mr.  Drummond,  or 
even  the  noble  lord  himself— -he  would  say 
that  the  noble  lord  was  wholly  un6t  for  a 
judicial  inquiry,  if  he  was  ignorant,  that 
no  man,  be  he  who  he  would,  whether 
Mr.  H.  Drummond  or  the  noble  lord  him- 
self, could  avoid  beinff  bound  on  oath  to 
answer  when  called  on  for  the  puiposea  of 
juatice.  There  was  no  one  so  nigh  in  this 
ooimtry  as  to  be  screened  from  the  obliga- 
tion of  answering  to  such  a  charge*  A 
great  disservfce  would  be  done  to  the 
characters  of  those  gentlemen,  whose  tes- 
timony mi§^t  be  brouffht  forward  to  out* 
wei|^  that  of  Campbell's,  if  on  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  noble  lord  the  House  pro- 
ceeded to  stifle  all  inquiry;  the  preven- 
tion of  this  inquiry  might  subject  them  to 
imputations  all  their  lives;  and  he  therefore 
truated  that  on  this  ground  at  least,  if  on 
BO  other,  the  House  would  not  refuse 
that  essanunation  ao  necessary  to  their 
vindication  and  credit. 

The  lard  AdvocaUt  in  answer  to  the  al- 
legation of  the  ofEer  of  money,  or  a  place 
in  the  excise,  to  be  given  to  Campbdl, 
affirmed,  that  he  had  atated  that  no  such 
ofler  iiad  been  made,  and  that  it  had  been 
imposftble  to  make  it.  He  bad  never  said 
that  entering  on  the  inmnry  would  prevent 
an  action  being  brou^t  against  hinMelf, 
but  that^  it  would  be  unnecessary  to  so 
into  the  inquiry  while  sndi  actiona  could 
be  brouffht.  Aa  to  the  matter  of  ac* 
ceas,  it  nad  been  allowed  by  the  court 
that  an  fiuality  had  been  afforded  the 


Mr.  •/.  P.  Grant  stated,  that  he  had 
vndeittoodithadbeensaidin  bis  absence 
fiooi  the  House,  that  the  counsel  for  the 
prisoners  had  complimented  the  public 
proeecotor.  He  could  say  ibr  himself, 
ihat  he  had  heard  no  auch  compUmeot; 


and  he  had  been  informed  by  Mr.  Jefirej^ 
that  the  account  in  the  papers  respecting 
himsdf  was  erroneous.  Mr.  Jeffrey  meant 
to  pay  a  compliment,  not  to  tlie  leanied 
lord,  but  to  the  court. 

Mr.  V.  Fitzgerald  quoted  the  opiaioD 
of  lord  Gillies  as  to  the  disqualification  oC 
Campbell.  That  learned  judge  had  stated 
Campbell  to  be  disqualified  in  every 
point  of  view,  and  lord  Hermaod  had 
said,  that  Campbell  could  not  be  to- 
ceived  as  a  witness,  whether  true  or 
not.  The  learned  lord  had  not  said 
that  the  words  of  the  verdict,  <*  not  pro* 
ven,"  had  proved  the  truth  pf  the  fiicta» 
but  only  that  there  was  a  wide  diAsreoce 
betwixt  the  verdict  of  not  proven  and  not 

Suilty.  The  lord  advocate  performed  tha 
uty  of  grand  inquest  in  Scotland,  and 
hia  functions  difEsred  materiall  v  from  those 
of  the  attomejr  general  in  this  country. 
Upon  the  evidence  of  such  a  man  aa 
Campbell,  no  man  of  honour  ought  to  be 
put  upon  his  trial,  and  he  therefore  fdt  it 
nis  duty  to  give  his  negative  to  the 
motion. 

Sir.  S.  Romilfy  said,  that  he  had  quoted 
the  words  of  lord  GUlies,  declaring  the 
inadmissibility  of  Campbell's  evi£mc^ 
firom  the  published  report  of  the  trial  of 
M'Kinley,  which,  however,  might  be  dif* 
ferent  from  the  report  in  the  possession  of 
the  lord  advocate,  and  which  he  under* 
stood  was  different  from  every  other. 
The  report  in  the  possession  of  the 
learned  lord  had  not  indeed  been  yet  pid>- 
lished,  but  be  was  told  that  the  learaed 
lord  had  received  a  proof  copy  of  it  from 
Edinburgh. 

The  Lord  Advocate  said,  that  the  to» 
port  from  which  he  had  quoted  was  that 
of  the  authoriaed  notes  taken  of  the  trial; 
and  that  the  reason  which  occasioned  the 
delay  of  that  publication  was  simply  thi^— 
that  although  Che  note-taker  had  sent  co- 
pies of  his  notes  to  the  counsel  for  the 
prisoner,  for  their  revision,  so  far  back  aa 
August  last,  they  had  not  returned  thena 
corraded  until  January  hut,  while  in  the 
interim  an  unauthorised  report  of  the 
trial  bad  been  widely  drculatcd.  But 
this  report  was  now  published,  and  he 
was  authoriaed  to  say  that  the  judges  had 
revised  their  own  speeches. 

Mr.  J.  P.  Grant  hoped  he  would  be 
allowed  to  explain  the  reason  whioh  had 
delayed  the  return  of  the  notes  alluded 
to  by  the  learned  lord.  The  fiict  was,  thai 
the  notea  of  the  reporter  alluded  to  were 
so  very  duouy  and  incorrect  aa  to  b» 
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rceW  btelligibley  and  that  it  required  a 
at  deal  of  trouble  on  the  part  of  his 
•ned  fnends  to  put  their  apeeches  into 
»rrect  shape. 

*he  AUomey  General  thought  it  neoes- 
r  to  correct  an  expression  that  had 
a  imputed  to  hini)  as  if  he  had  said 
;  he  could  not  defend  the  conduct  of 
learned  lord.  After  reading  the  case 
mgh  with  sreat  attention,  he  could  not 
it  in  the  light  that  the  learned  eentleman 

done ;  but  he  thought  he  clearly  saw 
^e  account  of  that  Campbell,  the  artful 
y  of  a  cunning  and  designing-,  man, 
»  knew  how  to  disqualify  himself  where 
lid  not  choose  to  give  evidence.  His 
oed  friend  had  stated,  that  Mr.  Home 
mmond  and  the  noble  lord  would  be 
lUy  liable  with  any  one  else  to  give 
r  testimony  where  the  justice  of  a 

required  it.  He  knew  it  well ;  but 
dso  knew  that  it  did  not  follow,  be- 
e  a  witness  stated  upon  oath  trtosac- 
B  which,  if  true,  constituted  an  attack 
1  the  character  of  an  individual,  that 

individual  should  be  the  subject  of 
iry  in  the  House,  or  in  any  other 


diould  never  know  how  to  proceed.-* As 
to  the  imputation  cast  on  the  learned  lord, 
he  should  have  given  the  same  advice  as 
the  learned  lord  had  done.  If  he  had  been 
told  that  a  witness  could  not  appear,  lest 
his  life,  or  that  of  his  wife  should  be  in 
danffer— whether  right  or  wrong,  others 
might  determine--»but  he  should  certainly 
have  considered  it  his  duty  to  say,  <'  assure 
him  of  protection.''  This  was  not  tam- 
pering •with  witnesses.  It  was  doing  a 
duty  which  the  public  prosecutor  owed  to 
public  justice.  He  knew  it  was  a  very 
convenient  doctrine  to  some  persons^  m 
that  House,  that  the  obtaining  information 
was  a  corruption  of  the  sources  of  justice, 
and  that  to  assure  a  witness  protection 
was  tampering  with  him;  but  when  this 
was  done  fairly  and  honestly,^  he  would 
maintain  it  was  not  tampering.  The 
charge  of  the  noble  lord  did  not  put  it  as 
having  been  done  corruptly,  but  merely 
thus — <'  You  know  that  by  the  law  of 
Scotland  the  preliminary  to  examining  a 
witness  is  to  ascertain  that  he  is  not  in- 
fluenced by  fear  or  promises;  knowing 
this  you  promise  a  reward,  and  then  by 
t.    Before  the  House  agreed  to  this,  I  putting  the  witneM  in  the  box  expose  him 


must  conclude,  on  a  consideration 
II  the  circumstances,  that  there  was 
ind  for  a  serious  charge  against  the 
advocate ;  because  the  question  was 
whether  the  House  should  have  the 
rd  on  the  table,  that  they  might  there 

what  they  knew  equally  well  from 
r  quarters ;  but  truly,  whether  there 
[natter  to  satisfy  them  that  there  was 
od  of  charge  against  the  lord  advo- 
A  comparison  had  been  made  be^ 
n  the  office  he  so  unworthily  held, 


to  the  perilous  situation  of  becoming 
guilty  of  perjury.'*  If  it  were  clearly 
made  out  that  a  positive  promise  had 
been  made  to  the  witness,  he  should  say 
that  it  was  putting  him  to  this  perilous 
situation ;  but  a  mere  prombe  of  protec- 
tion amounted  to  no  such  thing.  The 
House  were  told,  that  the  conduct  of  the 
law  officers  in  Scotland  was  contrary  to 
the  import  of  a  question  put  to  every  wit- 
ness in  Scotland,  "  Have  you  received 
any  reward  or  promise  of  reward  ?*'  'This 

that  filled  by  the  lord  advocate  ;  but  I  was  a  competent  question,  it  was  true; 

le  differences  between  them  had  not    but  what  was  a  reward  or  promise  of  re- 


fully  stated.    Witli  respect  to  in- 
?s  made  previous  to  trial,  and  func- 

that  formed  a  duty  of  police,  they 
inly  difered  very  npaterially.      But 

the  learned  gentleman,  deprecating 
imunication  between  the  Crown  and 
itnesses,  had  represented  him  to  say, 
[le  would  not  on  any  account  commu- 
e  with  his  witnesses,  die  learned  gen- 
n  had  fallen  into  an  error,  for  he  (the 
ley  general)  must  communicate  with 
itnesses— must  be  informed  what  they 
3  aIlege-H>r  he  could  not  know  with 
f  when  to  prosecute  or  when  to  ab- 

He  had  not  said,  that  he  never  com- 
cated  with  witnesses:  he  had  only 
le  never  communicated  personally ; 

communication  he  nvust  nave,  or  he 


ward?  It  was  an  old  and  a  just  maxim  in 
law  '<  dolus  versatur  in  generalibus."^  Was 
the  promise  of  protection  to  a  witness 
within  the  comprehension  of  those  terms  I 
If  it  was— if  that  was  the  law  of  Scotland 
--*he  would  say  that  the  law  of  Scotland 
respecting  evidence  wss  a  mat  protector 
of  crimes. — He  protested  against  the 
motion,  because  Campbell  was  an  artful 
man  according  to  his  own  evidence.  He 
told  Mr.  Home  Drurnmond  that  he  was 
afraid  of  hb  life,  and  that  it  was  necessary 
for  the  safety  of  himself  and  family  that 
they  should  go  abroad.  He  said  in  evi- 
dence— <<  but  I  was  not  afraid  of  my  life, 
Mr.  Home  Drurnmond  seemed  to  think 
that  I  was,  and  I  continued  to  allow  him 
to  think  se»    I  did  not  tell  him  that  I  waa 
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in  danger  of  my  life.''    His  learned  friend 
on  the  odier  side  fsir  S.  Romilly)  had 
asked,  why  Campbell  should  not  have  been 
indicted  for  perjury  i    He  would  say  that 
he  could  not  be  indictedt  so  artfully  had 
he  contrived  to  disqualify  himself  from 
being  a  intness.    He  would  affirm,  that 
protection,  according  to  the  law  of  Scot* 
land,  was  not  a  promise  of  reward.    The 
promise  of  an  exciseman's    place^  the 
whole  of  the  conversation  respecting  that, 
and  every  subseouent   conversation  till 
the  moment  in  which  Campbell  gave  evi- 
dence in  court,  were  represented  to  have 
taken  place  between  Campbell  and  Mr. 
Drummond  alone.     If  Mr.  Drummond 
was  the  respectable  man  he  was  said  to 
be  f  and  he  had  every  reason  to  believe  he 
was),  still  he  would  be  but  one  witness 
against  one  witness ;    although  his  testi* 
mony  were  equal  to  that  of  ten  men  such 
as  Campbell,  still  he  could  be  but  Drum- 
mond against  Campbell.    Campbell  could 
not,  therefore,  be  indicted  for  penury. 
He  again  repeated,  that  he  considered 
Campbell  as  a  man  who  had  determined 
to  disqualify  himself  from  being  a  witness. 
His  learned  friend  roust  allow  him  to  view 
the  motion  before  the  House,  not  as  a 
motion    for   inquiry,   but    for    censure. 
Voting  to  have  the  record  put  on  the 
table  would  be  voting  that  there  was  mat- 
ter of  impeachment  against  the  lord  ad- 
▼ocate.     Although  m  would   scorn  to 
defend  a  case  such  as  the  noble  mover 
viewed  this  case,  yet  viewing  the  case  as 
he  did,  very  differently  from  the  noble  lord, 
he  did  defend  it. 

Mr.  Fifda^  said,  he  had  listened  with 
great  attention  to  all  that  had  been  said 
on  both  sides  of  the  House,  and  had  en- 
deavoured to  form  an  impartial  opinion 
on  the  subject.    He  would  ask,  in  refer- 
ence to  Mr.  Drummond*s  conversatioas 
with  Campbell,  was  it  usual  to  ask  a  per* 
aon  wheUier  he  would  ehooae  to  be  exa* 
mined  or  not?     That  Mr.  Drummond 
had  a  right  to  afford  him  protection  be 
would  adroit ;   bnt  a  removal  to  some 
place  abroad  seemed  to  him  to  be  some- 
thing more  than  m^re  protection,  and  to 
be  therefore  unwarrantable.    For  the  sake 
of  Inquiry,  he  must  vote  for  the  produc- 
tion of  the  record.     He  agreed  with  the 
learned  lord  advocate,  that  the  state  of 
the  country  had  been  alarminff  and  dan- 
gerous; but,  agreeing  with  him  in  this 
opinion,  he  would  ask,  how  it  happened 
that  there  had  been   no  trial  for  two 
Mentha  aaer  this  period  of  alarm  and 


dfcnger,  and  no  conviction  at  all  obtained  ) 
Lord  A.  HamUton  said,  that  he  waa  ao 
perfectly  satisfied  with  the  whole  coorae 
and  tenor  of  the  debate,  to  establish  hia 
own  views  of  the  transaction  which  had 
been  the  subject  of  it,  that  he  did  not 
wbh  to  detain  the  House  with  any  length 
of  reply.    He  would  merely  make  a  state- 
ment of  a  few  fiusts,  or,  in  corroboratioa 
of  facts.    First,  he  must  observe  as  a  fiic^ 
that  Mr.  Home  Drummond  sat  in  the 
court  while  Campbell  was  giving  his  testi- 
mony,  and  never  offered,  any  evidence  or 
expressed  any  desire  to  offer  evidence,  that 
any  one  circumstance  stated  by  Campbdl 
was  false.    He  never  said  that  CampbeB 
was  perjured,  and  he  did  not  believe  he  bad 
ever  considered  him  perjured.    Why  was 
perjury  now  insinuated  for  the  6rst  time? 
Had  the  learned  lord  in  Scotland  ever  hdd 
out  as  a  reason  for  not  prosecuting  Camp* 
beU  for  perjury,  tl»t  he  could  not  procure 
a  sufficient  number  of  witnesses  to  convict 
him  ?  He  had  never  heard  it  alleged  while 
in  that  country,  that  the  evidence  of  Cansp- 
bell  was  false  and  perjured,  and  he  was  eon- 
vinced  that  it  had  never  been  considered 
so,  because,  if  it  had,  the  learned  loid 
would  not,  from  the  trial  in  July  up  to 
this  hour,  have  allowed  himself  and  his 
colleagues  to  have  been  the  subject  of 
obloquy  and  reproach  throughout  ScoS* 
land.    If  the  House  should  resist  farther 
inquiry,   he  was  sorry  to  say  that  their 
vote  could  not  clear  the  characters  im« 
plicated,  or  give  satisfaction  to  the  ooon- 
try.    Campl^l,  when  giving  the  evideooe 
in  question,  said,  <*  I  stand  before  per- 
sons  who  can  contradict  me  if  I  speak 
falsehood."    Was  he  contradicted?   No* 
The  noble  lord  (Castlereagh)  had  said, 
and  many  of  hia  defenders  that  night 
had  repeated  it,  that  every  thing  mate* 
rial  in  the  charge  had  taken  place  in  the 

Sresence  only  of  Campbell  the  witness  and 
fr.  Home  Drummond,  and  that  there- 
fore  it  aas  that  no  prosecotlon  for  per- 
jury had  been  instituted.  That  he  de- 
nied, and  woaM  read  from  the  evidence 
iCa  contradiction.  He  then  read  from  the 
trial  —  Campbell  ftrther  deposes,  •<  that 
the  sheriff,  and,  as  he  believes,  the  she- 
riff sobstitote,  the  solidtor-geoeral,  the 
procurator«fiscal  of  Bdinburgh,  as  he  no- 
deratood,  and  a  derk  came  mto  the  room.** 
No  less  then  five  persons.  Now,  what 
paased  at  that  meeting?   The  most  im- 

Kant  and  roost  criounating  fact  of  all. 
as  at  that  irerr  nwetii^  that  sir  W. 
Bae»  aharUr  of  Ediobor^  burnt  the 
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•ement  which  had  been  reduced  to 
ling,  and  declared  that  if  that  agree* 
It  were  signed  and  in  effect,  Camobell 
Id  not  take  the  purgation  oath  witnout 
ig  perjured.     Was  there  no  witneas, 
1,  to  prove  petjuij  on  Campbell,  if 
uryhadbeen  committed?  The  learned 
had  a  stronger  and  better    reason 
nst  instituting  a  prosecution  for  per- 
.     Such  a  prosecution  would  elicit 
real  truth,  and  fix  guilt  where  due. 
I  therefore  it  was,  that  ne  (lord  A.  H.j 
justified  in  declaring  his  firm  beliei, 
disagreeable  as  his  motion  and  this 
ite  had  been  to  him,  the  learned  lord 
Id  dread  much  fdore  any  prosecution 
ampbell  for  perjury,  though  instituted 
conducted  by  himself.     It  seemed 
fair,  however,  that  Mr.  Home  Drum- 
d,   whose  name   and   character  had 
I  so  much  implicated  in  this  matter, 
lid  be  allowed  the  benefit  of  such  a 
ecution,  if  he  should  wish  it,  even 
igh  it  should  not  suit  the  case  of  the 
advocate.    The  learned  lord  had  ad- 
ed  great  part  of  his  former  statement, 
was  yet  to  learn  what  part  of  the 
of  Scotland  allowed  what  he  called, 
must  still  call,   tampering  with  the 
ess  Campbell ;   and  the  House  must 
rve,  that  so  much  of  this  case  had 
1  admitted,  so  little  contradicted,  and 
ing  of   it  disproved,    as    to  render 
i  inquiry  indispensable,  otherwise  the 
advocate  might  return  to  Scotland 
repeat  the  same  conduct,  and  give  to 
-  inferior  courts  the  same  bad  ex- 
e    under  the  apparent    sanction  of 
House.     He  would  only  add,  that  if 
ote  of  the  House  interposed  between 
ase  he  had  stated,  and  the  inquiry 
1  it  loudly  called  for,  that  vote  would 
ry  little  credit  either  to  the  learned 
»r  to  this  House, 
e  House  divided :  Ayes,  71 ;  Noes, 
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Guise,  sir  W.  B. 
Gumey,  Hudson 
Heron,  sir  Rpbt. 
Howard,  lord  H. 
Howard,  hon.  W. 
Hurst,  Kob. 
Jervoise,  Geo.  P. 
Leader,  Wm. 
Lyster,  Richard 
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Hamilton,  lord  A. 
Grant,  J.  P. 


HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 
Wednesday y  February  11. 

Coroners  Reward  Bill.]  Mr. 
Mellish  moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill 
**  to  alter  and  enlarge  the  provisions  of 
an  act  of  his  late  majesty  for  giving  a  pro- 
per reward  to  coroners  for  the  due  exe« 
cution  of  their  office,  and  for  the  amoval 
of  coroners,  upon  a  lawful  contiction,  for 
certain  misdemeanors.'' 

General  Thornton  protested  against  the 
measure,  conceiving  that  coroners  were 
already  sufficiently  remunerated,  as  indeed 
appeared  to  be  the  general  impression, 
from  the  eagerness  with  which  that  office 
was  sought  for  when  any  vacancy  oc* 
curred. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the  bill 
was  brought  in,  and  read  a  first  time. 


Gambling  Suppression  Bill.]  Mr. 
Dele  brought  in  a  bill  for  the  Suppression 
ofgaraing,  and  for  the  regulating  houses 
kept  for  the  pur|)Oses  of  play.  The  bill 
was  read  a  first  time.  It  proposed,  that 
gaming  should  not  hereafter  be  allowed 
m  any  house  or  room,  without  a  license ; 
that  any  master  of  a  gaming  house  lend- 
ing money  for  the  purpose  of  play,  should 
be  subject  to  a  certain  penalty ;  and  that 
no  keeper  of  a  tavern  or  hotel,  should 
allow  play  in  any  of  his  rooms,  without  (t 
license. 

Mr.  Lyttdton  strongly  protested  against 
the  provision  in  this  bill  with  respect  to 
licenses,  declaring  that  he  would  oppose 
the  bill  alto|^ether,  unless  this  provision 
were  neutralized ;  for  as  it  now  itood,  it 
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proposed,  upon  the  same  prmctple  that 
the  lottery  was  supported  by  the  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer,  tnat  gamiog 
should  be  tolerated  for  the  sake  of  re- 
venue. He  would  never  acquiesce  in  such 
a  proposition,  as  that,  for  a  little  filthy 
profit,  this  country  should  descend  to  iou- 
tate  the  scandalous  practice  of  some  con- 
tinental nations,  by  whom  gaming-houses 
were  openly  licensed. — On  the  motion  for 
the  seconding  reading,  Mr.  Lyttelton  ex* 
pressed  a  disposition,  to  divide  the  House. 
Upon  which. 

Sir  M.  JV.  Ridley  said,  he  hoped  his 
bon.  friend  would  not  press  his  opposition 
in  that  stage,  but  ^ve  time  for  fuller  con- 
sideration. He  disliked  the  spirit  of  over 
legislation  in  matters  that  diet  not  neces- 
sarily require  the  interposition  of  parlia- 
ment. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  se- 
cdnd  time  on  the  19th,  and  to  be  printed. 
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Bank  Tokens.]  Mr.  BMngton  beg- 
ged leave  to  address  a  few  observations 
to  the  chancellor  of  the  excheouer  upon 
the  subject  of  Bank  Tokens.  He  differed 
from  the  right  boo.  gentleman  in  what  he 
had  said  last  night,  that  sovernment  was 
wider  no  obligation  to  facilitate  the  calling 
in  pf  the  Bank  tokens,  as  they  formed  no 

fart  of  the  legal  coin  of  the  country, 
iut  according  to  his  view,  those  tokens 
having  been  issued  by  the  Bank  with  the 
sanction  of  government,  in  order  to  supply 
the  want  of  legal  coin,  it  was  the  duty  of 
government,  as  well  as  of  the  Bank,  to 
provide  that  the  holders  of  those  tokens 
should  suffer  no  inconvenience  from  them; 
and  that  agents  should  be  appointed  in 
every  great  town  throughout  ^e  country 
to  call  them  in,  as  was  the  case  some  time 
ago  with  respect  to  the  old  Mint  silver. 
Unless  some  such  arran^ment  were  made, 
considerable  inconvenience  would  result 
to  the  poorer  classes.  In  the  district 
with  which  he  was  connected  as  well  as 
in  others  of  which  he  had  heard,  those 
tokens  formed  more  than  one*third  of  the 
circulation. 

The  ChaneeUor  of  the  Exchequer  ob- 
served, that  the  hon.  member  had  over- 
looked the  roost  material  part  of  the 
atatement  which  he  had  yesterday  sub* 
mitted  to  the  House,  namely,  that  the 
Bank  was  bound  to  receive  those  tokens 
for  two  years»  from  the  1st  of  March 
next.  How.  then,  could  any  loconve- 
nienoe  be  apprehended?  Those  tokens 
might  be  taken  by  gentlemen  for  rentp 


and  thus,  as  well  as  by  many  other  obvi- 
ous means,  the*  whole  were  likely  to  find 
their  way  to  the  Bank,  long  before  the 
period  alluded  to  should  expire.  Witb 
regard  to  means  for  facilitating  the  trans- 
port of  these  tokens  from  the  country  to 
London,  he  fdt  that  neither  government 
nor  the  Bank  was  bound  to  provide  sudi 
means,  but  he  was  happy  to  sav  that  such 
arrangements  had  been  made  by  the 
Post-office  as  were  likely  to  afford  every 
necessaiy  facility  upon  this  subject. 

Mr.  vunoen  noped  that  the  directors 
would  feel  themselves  called  upon  to  take 
measures  to  prevent  losa  to  the  pdbGc 
from  the  issue  of  tokens.  He  had  a  letter 
from  Scotland,  stating  that  at  SeOdrk 
manv  poor  persons  were  kept  in  want 
of  tne  necessaries  of  life  fn»n  the  di& 
ficulty  of  getting  the  old  silver  coinage 
exchanged  at  the  time  the  new  coinage 
was  issued.  The  Bank  ought  surely  to 
provide  that  similar  distress  should  not  be 
occasioned  b^  the  withdrawing  of  their 
tokens,  especiallv  as  they  must  have  made 
great  pront  b^  the  issue  of  them. 

Mr.  Manntng  said,  that  the  Bank  £• 
rectors  had  actually  sustained  loss  by 
standing  between  the  public  and  the  exe* 
cutive  gofemmeot,  wnen  ulver  was  ex- 
tremely scarce  in  the  country.  He  had 
no  doubt  that,  by  the  end  of  the  two 
years  allowed  for  the  drcuhitioD  of 
tokens,  they  would  be  all  withdrawn  with* 
out  inconvenience. 


Tbxaty  with  Spain  AxsPBCTiirorHm 
Abolition  ov  ths  Slavs  TradiuJ 
The  House  having  resolved  itself  into  a 
committee  of  Supply. 

Lord  Qutlerei^h  said,  that  after  the 
verv  full  discussion  which  this  subject 
baa  undergone,  he  felt  it  ^uite  unoeoea- 
sary  to  make  any  observations,  now  that 
he  moved,  in  the  terms  of  die  trea^. 
That  a  sum  not  exceeding  400.00Q(.  be 
granted  to  his  majesty  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  into  execution  the  treaty  with 
the  Spanish  government  for  the  abolitioo 
of  the  slave  tnde.  He  should  be  reuly 
to  answer  any  questions  that  mieht  be  put 
to  him ;  but  as  he  felt  assurea  from  the 
sentiments  of  the  House  on  a  former  eveo* 
ing,  of  the  general  approbatioo  with  which 
the  subject  was  received,  he  would  enter 
into  no  ferther  observations  at  present. 

Mr.  LyiiekoH  said,  that  it  was  with  re- 
luctance  be  rose  to  oifer  any  observathma 
at  all  odculaced  to  disturb  the  unanimity 
which  the  object  of  the  treaty  so  justly 
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ained.  There  wai  not  a  more  riacere 
!Dd  to  the  progress  of  that  great  cause 
humanity,  than  he  was.    But  he  took 

opportunityy  from  instructions  that  he 
I  received,  to  ask  the  noble  lord  a  few 
istioju,  materially  connected  with  our 
imercial  intercourse  with  Spain.    He 

by  the  provisions  of  that  treaty*  that  a 
1  o£  i/OOfiOOL  was  to  be  paid  by  this 
Dtry^asa  ioniM  to  the  Spanidi  nation, 
en  we  were  evincing  such  a  disposition 
ardt  that  govemmeaty  it  could  not  be 
)portune  to  advert  to  the  state  of  our 
imercial  relations  with  that  power. 
!l  he  mustsay,  from  what  he  was  taught 
dieve,  that  this  country  wasi  as  to 
le  relations,  in  a  state  rather  remote 
1  a  very  cordial  amity  with  Spain.  The 
isfa  merchants  were  not  merely  treated 

severity,  but  with  a  caprice  the  most 
ructive  to  the  continuance  of  a  com- 
Mai  intercourse.  In  the  export  of 
)0  goods,  one  of  our  principal  articles, 
rere  met  wiUi  a  total  prohibition.  Al- 
igh  he  lamented  that  circumstance,  he 
Btill  ready  to  admit  that  such  prohi- 
n  could  not  form  the  sround  of  any 
ie  remonstrance.  Woollens  and 
if  also,  which  were  staples  of  this 
try,  were  prohibited.  The  duties  on 
were  110  per  cent,  upon  their  actual 
u  But,  if  he  was  rightly  instructed, 
ere  not  only  treated  with  rigour>  but 
rigour  was  exercised  without  due  no* 
Formerly  six  months  notice  had 
zlven  of  any  prohibitions ;  now,  those 
bidons  were  suddenly  made ;  so  that 
\  impossible  to  give  timely  notice  to 
erchantinLondon,in  order  to  preveht 
lenta  and  very  serious  losses.  This 
ie  ^eatest  grievance  that  could  af« 
lie  interests  of  commerce.  That  or- 
ipon  matters  of  commercial  resula- 
luould  be  explicit  and  clear,  definite 
ir  extent,  and  precise  as  to  their  com- 
;ment  and  duration,  was  essential  to 
ery  existence  of  commerce.  Let 
on  be  carried  to  any  extent,  but,  in 

name,  let  timely  notice  be  given 
h  taxation!  He  hoped  the  noble 
ould  feel  it  his  duty  to  effect,  if  pos- 
a  treaty  to  remove  the  excessive 
tiona  upon  our  trade,  or  at  least  to 
due  notice  to  our  merchants, 
information  the  noble  lord  could 
ould  be  attended  to;  but  be  parti* 

wished  to  know  what  remonstrances 
en  made  by  our  government,  and 
iQBwer  had  been  returned. 
I    Coitlereagh  said,  that  the  hon. 
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member  had  very  properly  distinguished 
the  subject  to  which  his  question  referred 
from  the  motion  before  the  committee.  In 
reply  to  the  question  of  the  hon.  gentle- 
man, he  must  sayi  that  he  lamented  as 
much  as  any  one,  that  the  commercial 
principles  which  regulated  the  conduct  of 
theSpanishgovemmentwereof  so  confined 
and  mistaken  a  nature— principles^which 
had  now  been  quite  exploded  in  the  poli- 
tics of  this  country,  ana  which  he  hoped 
would  not  long  maintain  their  grouna  in 
any  Ehropean  cabinet.  At  the  same  time 
we  ought  to  show  some  indulgence  to* 
wards  the  Spanish  ^vemment  even  on 
this  score,  considering  that  we  oorsdvee 
had,  not  long  since,  acted  upon  the  very 
same  mistaken  principles  in  many  of  out 
commercial  regulations.  The  British  go- 
vernment had  endeavoured,  as  much  as 
possible,  to  convince  Spain,  that  the  prin- 
cipies  on  which  she  acted  were  utterly  falr 
lacious,  and  that  the  idiole  duties  in  her 
tariff  were  fixed  on  mistaken  notions. 
With  the  view  of  effecting  a  general  im- 
provement in  our  commercial  relations 
with  that  country,  two  proposals  had  been 
made  by  the  British  cabinet.  But  he  was 
sorry  to  say  that  nothing  decisive  had 
yet  been  done  with  respect  to  these  pro- 
posals ;  nor  could  he  positively  state  thai 
any  measures  were  in  promss  with  the- 
view  of  acceding  to  them.  With  respect  to 
the  particular  branches  of  trade  mendoned 
by  ttie  hon.  genUeman,  he  was  not  aware 
of  any  recent  change  made  by  the  Spanish 
government  in  the  duty  on  cotton,  which 
had  been  the  cause  of  any  special  hardship 
to  British  merchants.  No  man  could  re- 
gret more  than  he  did  that  Spain  had 
placed  such  restrictions  on  the  cotton 
trade.  But  the  restriction  was  not  a  re- 
cent one.  In  the  treaty  of  1792,  the  ad- 
mission of  cottons  to  the  Spanish  market 
was  entirely  prohibited,  and  if  since  then 
it  had  been  at  all  permitted,  it  was  onhr 
by  an  act  of  special  indulgence,  suspend!- 
ing  Uie  operations  of  that  treaty.  Yet^ 
after  all,  Spain  was  not  the  only  country 
that  acted  on  the  system  of  restriction  and 
prohibition  in  commerce.  Even  we  our- 
selves were  still  a  good  deal  embarrassed 
by  the  restrictions  of  our  own  commercial 
regulations.  Still,  with  respect  to  the 
system  of  the  Spanish  government,  it  had 
produced  such  effects  ip  many  cases,  that 
the  strongest  remonstrances  had  been 
found  necessary— so  strong,  that  even  the 
hon.  gentleman  would  not  have  recom- 
mended stronger.    These  remonstrances^ 
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ia  many  cases,  faad  been  effectual,  and  re- 
dress luul  been  given ;  in  other  instances, 
the  evil  had  been  diminished,  though  not 
remedied  entirely ;  and  in  several  instances 
he  was  Sony  to  say,  they  had  been  hi- 
Uierto  quite  unsuccessful.  Still,  it  would 
not  be  fiur  to  entertain  strong  feelings 
ilgainst  Spain  on  account  of  this.  Even 
between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  there 
were  cases  of  as  great  hardship  endured, 
and  of  as  much  difficulty,  in  removing  the 
grievances  occasioned  by  the  commercial 
regulations  between  the  two  kingdoms  as 
between  f  reat  Britain  and  Spain,  or  any 
other  foreign  power.  It  was  to  be  hopec!, 
however,  Uiat,  as  those  mistaken  notions 
of  compaercial  regulations  were  gradually 
abandoned  by  other  nations,  the  time  was 
near  at  hand  when  they  would  cease  to  be 
harboured  in  Spain. 

.  Mr.  L^tiebom  expressed  his  high  satis- 
faction at  the  sound  and  enlightened 
views  of  the  noUe  lord,  and  he  hailed 
their  annunciation  as  propitious  to  the 
commercial  interests  of  the  country.  He 
trusted  they  would  be  acted  upon  in  the 
councils  of  the  nation,  as  soon  as  was  com- 
patible with  public  ex|)ediencjr.  What  he 
fiad principally  complained  of,  in  regard  to 
Spain  was,  the  capricious  manner  in 
wnich  the  change  of  duties  without  noti- 
fication was  nuule. 

Mr.  BoNman  said,  that,  with  respect 
to  cottons,  there  had  been  a  notice  given 
by  Spain,  in  1815,  of  her  intention  tore- 
turn  to  her  old  prohibitory  system  against 
tbeok  Sir  Henr^  Wellesley  had  remon- 
strated against  this,  not  entirely  without 
success.  He  was  not  aware  of  any  recent 
increase  of  the  d  uties  on  iron.  It  certainly 
was  a  grievance  that  heavy  duties  should 
he  sumenly  imposed  on  the  importation 
of  a  particular  article  of  trade ;  vet  this 
was  a  grievance  which  we  ourselves  had 
not  infrequently  occasioned  to  foreign 
merchants.  For  it  even  now  was  no  un- 
common thing  (however  mistaken  the 
piincipla  unfortunately  was)  to  pass  an 
ap^  imposing  heavy  duties  on  the  impor- 
tation of  a  particular  article,  which  were 
to  take  efict  immediately  on  the  passing 
of  the  act. 

Mr.  LifiUUoH  said,  he  was  mforroed  it 
had  been  the  practice  of  Spain  to  give  six 
months'  notice  of  any  prohibitory  duties 
befo  e  they  were  actuallv  imposed,  and 
the  complaint  was,  that  this  practice  had 
been  tliscontinued. 

Dr.  PhiUimore  wislied  to  know  whether, 
under  the  present  treaty,  persons  who, 
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having  instituted  proceedings  in  the  ad- 
miralty court  here,  had  sentence  of  reari- 
tution  of  captured  vessels  pronooooed  iia 
their  behalf,  were  to  be  referred  to  the 
Spanish  government  for  the  execution  oT 
that  sentence  ?  He  was  induced  to  aak 
the  question,  in  consequence  of  its  having 
been  said,  that  200,000/.  out  of  the 
400^000/.  was  in  lieu  of  claims  for  vessels 
captured,  and  afterwards  restored. 

Lord  Casilereagh  replied,  that  persona 
who  had  sentence  pronounced  in  tneir  lis* 
vour,  would  have  a  strong  equitaUe  daim 
on  the  Spanish  government.  His  under- 
standing was,  that  persons  in  that  situa- 
tion must  look  to  the  Spanish  govermaeiU 
for  indemnity.  { 

Lord  AUhcrp  had  no  objection  Co 
the  spirit  and  object  of  the  treaty,  bat 
the  layine  out  of  so  large  a  sum  of  monej 
in  pure  bounty  to  the  Spanish  govern^ 
ment,  appeared  to  him  very  liable  to  sus- 
picion. We  wece  evidently  ambitions  of 
beins  distinguished  as  the  most  charitable 
of  all  nations;  but  could  we  get  credit  finr 
lavishing  so  large  a  sum  out  of  mero  cfaa* 
rity,  wlule  our  own  country  was  in  sucb 
distress  I 

Mr.  WUberfbrc0  had  no  doubt  at  all 
that  the  treaty  had  proceeded  from  feel- 
ings of  the  purest  humanity ;  but,  viewing 
it  on  the  coldest  principles  of  commerciu 
calculation,  he  would  sav,  that  it  was  the 
wisest  treaty  that  could  have  been  framed. 
With  a  view  to  promote  the  conunerdal 
interests  of  the  country,  nothing  coidd  be 
more  politically  wise  and  provident,  than 
to  possess  the  inhabitants  of  Africa  with  a 
taste  for  our  manufactures.  The  provi- 
sions of  the  treaty  reapecting  the  abolition 
of  the  slave  trade  were  beneficial,  not  only 
for  our^lves,  but  for  all  mankind/  But, 
in  a  commercial  view,  it  was  of  incalcula- 
ble advantage  to  have  the  supply  of  that 
large  tract  of  country,  from  the  Sen^al 
down  to  the  Niger,  an  extent  of  more 
than  7,500  miles,  with  the  necessaries  and 
gratifications  which  our  mani^acturss  and 
our  commerce  afforded.  One  of  the 
greatest  difficulties  in  repressing  the  slave 
trade  was,  that  we  could  not  give  the  in* 
habitants  of  Africa  their  accustomed  gra- 
tifications. To  obtain  these,  they  oma 
had  recourse  to  tlie  abominable  practices 
of  this  inhuman  traffic  This  evil  would 
be,  in  a  mat  measure,  reaaedied  by  thia 
treaty.  It  was,  iben,  be  repeated,  of  vast 
commercial  benefit.  Even  almdy,  with 
all  the  difficulties  we  had  to  encouater^ 
our  exporta  to  Africa  were  greatly  ia« 
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sased.  Under  the  operation  of  this 
Aiy,  th^y  would  advance  more  and 
ire,  to  the  great  profit  of  this  country^ 
i  to  the  improvement  and  happiness  of 
ich-iDJured  Africa. 

^r.  Calcraft  believed  great  advantage 
^ht  arise  ffoaa  the  treaty,  both  as  to 
!  advancement  of  fair  trade,  and  the 
ilition  of  the  slave  trade;  but  there 
re  other  points  on  which  he  wished  to 
ke  an  ooservalion :  400,000/.  was  the 
1  to  be  voted  for  Spain ;  one-half  of 
t  sum,  he  understood,  must  be  paid  to 
crews  who  had  captured  slave-ships, 
irder  to  make  restitution  of  those  ships, 
s  it  only  the  remaining  200,000/.  that 
to  be  given  to  Spain  i  or  were  the 
ms  of  the  captors  to  be  referred  to  the 
nisb  government?  Those  persons 
lid,  in  that  case,  be  left  in  a  yery  auk- 
d  situation.  If  they  had  claims  to  the 
unt  of  200,000/.  their  claims  ought  to 
iatisfied  out  of  this  money.  To  refer 
a*to  the  Spanish  government  was  do- 
them  much  injustice* 
[r.  Jo  P.  Grant  observed,  that  the 
ns  in  question  were  of  different  kinds, 
e  of  Uiem  were  yet  to  be  made  good. 
in  were  already  established,  the  ships 
3g  been  condemned.  With  respect 
e  latter,  he  thought  a  specific  sum 
It  to  have  been  stipuhUed  for  their 
faction. 

r.  fV.  SmUh  thought  it  was  very  evi- 
»  that  other  European  nations,  and 
ce  especially,  had  a  common  interest 
ourselves  in  observing  the  conditions 
a  treaty.  France,  which  was  a  colo- 
power,  had  already  abolished  the 
as  far  as  it  respected  her  colonies, 
he  was  ready  to  admit,  did  intend  to 
bit  it  generally  to  all  her  subjects. 
St,  therefore,  in  his  opinion,  be  the 
tst  of  France,  in  whatever  light  it 
iewed,  as  well  as  the  interest  of  this 
r^,  not  to  su&r  a  trade  in  slaves  to 
Tied  on  with  her  colonies,  under  fo- 
colours,  which  she  did  not  allow  to 
vn  subjects.  He  gave  his  entire  ap- 
tion  to  the  treaty  under  considera- 

J?.  Heron  did  not  consider  the 
It  of  poney  to  be  paid  to  Spain  as 
bjection  to  the  conditions  of  the 
,  although  he  could  not  help  re- 
Lg,  that  it  was  to  fall  into  the  co&rs 

Spanish  treasury  at  the  moment 
it  might  enable  that  govemment  to 
be  subjugation  of  its  revolted  colo- 
He  did  not  very  dearly  see  why  our 
>L.  XXXVII.) 


policy  now  should  mo  far  di&r  from  that  of 
queen  Elizabeth,  who  had  considered  it 
important  to  the  interests  of  this  coun* 
try  to  protect  the  rising  liberties  of  the 
Ketherlands. 
The  resolution  was  then  agreed  to. 

Motion  bespsctino  the  Conduct 
of  certain  spiss  and  inpoamers.j 
Mr.  FaxakerUy  said,  he  rose  in  conformity 
to  the  notice  which  he  had  a  few  days 
since  given,  to  make  his  promised  motion 
for  an  instruction  to  the  committee  of  sOf 
crecy  now  sitting,  to  inquire  whether  any 
and  what  measures  had  been  taken  to  de- 
tect and  bring  to  justice  those  persona 
who  were  described  in  the  Beport  made 
by  the  Connnittee  of  Secrecy  on  the  20th 
of  June,  1817,*  as  individuals  whose  lan^. 
guage  and  conduct  might  in  some  ia^ 
stances  have  had  the  effect  of  encouraging 
those  desifftts  which  it  was  intended  they 
should  only  be  the  instrumenta  oi  detect- 
ing.— He  was   sensible   how    much   he 
should    require    the   indulgence  of  the 
House  in  the  few  preliminary  observations 
which  it  would  be  necessary  for  him  to 
make  on  a  subject  that.haid  so  strongly 
excited  the  interest  of  parliament  and  die 
country-— a  subject  to  which  the  public 
attention  had  been  particularly  directed 
by  the  circun^stances  which  had  transpired 
in  the  recent  trials  connected  with  it ;  in 
conjunction  with  the  passage  in  the  Report 
of  the  Committee  of  Secrecy  of  last  yeai^ 
to  which  he  had  just  adverted.    Not  bav-  . 
ing  precise  local  knowledge,  he  did  not 
wish  to  be  understood  to  refer  to  any  par- 
ticular individual,  but  to  ground  his  mo- 
tion on  the  general  statement  in  the  Re- 
port.   There  were  some  persons,  Whose 
names  were  mentioned  as  being  the  most 
conspicuous  members  in  the  honourable 
confederacy  to  which  he  alluded,  but  he 
had  not  had  any  precise  information  on 
that  subject  to  enable  him  to  investigate 
the  .particular  cases.    He  trusted,  indeed, 
that  neither  tlie  name  of  Oliver,  nor  the 
names  of  any  other  persons,  would  be  con- 
sidered as  in  apY  way  connected  with  what 
he  had  to  lay  oefore  the  House ;  for  he 
merely  grounded  his  motion  upon  the  rep 
port  of  the  House  itself^  and  he  only  de- 
sired to  know  whether  any  measures  had 
been  taken  to  detect  and. bring,  to  iustice 
the  persons  to  whom  the  report  alluded. 
He  wished  the  House  to  recollect  the 
course  of  proceeding  that  had  been  adopt- 
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ed  by  his  majesty's  government.  For  se- 
veral months,  during  which  the  suspen- 
sion of  the  Habeas  Corpus  had  existed, 
the  powers  with  which  it  invested  sovern- 
ment  were  by  no  means  sparingly  used. 
The  vaols  were  filled  with  suspected  indi- 
viduals, apprehended  probably  on  the  in- 
formation of  spies;  and  many  persons 
were  thus,  in  all  probability,  made  the 
victims  of  the  crimes  of  others.  Tlie  va- 
rious provinces  witnessed  the  novel  sight 
of  state  prisoners,  itinerant  state  prisoners, 
carried  about  from  one  place  to  another. 
Not  that  alone — they  saw  them  loaded 
with  irons,  and  placed  in  dose  coniine- 
ment.-*The  strongest  and  the  weakest 
measures  were  contrasted  with  each  other. 
There  had  been  a  most  absurd  demand  for 
recognisances,  and  the  roost  absurd  con- 
duct consequent  on  that  demand.  On  the 
one  side,  tne  gaols  were  crowded  with  un- 
fortunate persons,  dragged  from  distant 
-parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  treated  with 
the  utmost  severity;  while,  on  the  other, 
tfie  most  nuerile  steps  were  adopted,  as- 
Bttmiog  at  last  the  shape  of  an  admonition 
to  a  parent  to  attend  to  the  good  govern- 
ment of  his  son.  When  so  many  persons 
were  thus  taken  up  and  imprisoned,  and 
It  subsequently  appeared  that  there  was 
nothing  of  reality  in  the  chai^ges  that  had 
been  brought  against  them,  was  it  risht 
and  fair  that  no  mealures  should  be  taken 
to  detect  and  proseente  those  spies  and 
Informers,  whose  conduct  a  committee  of 
that  House  had  pronounced  suspicious? 
Was  this  a  faur  and  impartial  administra- 
tion of  the  criminsil  justice  of  the  coun- 
try? He  wished,  however,  to  guard  him- 
aelf  against  being  su|>posed  to  express  an 
opinion  generally  against  the  employment 
of  spies.  It  was  most  unfortunate  that 
•uch  measures  should  ever  be  necessary ; 
that  public  treason  could  sometimes  be  de- 
lected only  by  private  treachery;  that  vice 
must  occasionally  be  rendered  subservient 
to  the  saHBty  of  the  state;  but  it  was  most 
especially  important,  whenever  such  mea- 
aures  were  resorted  to,  that  they  should  be 
accompanied  with  the  greatest  caution  and 
Tigilance.  Persons  so  engaged  ought  to 
be  ckMely  watched,  lest  they  overstepped 
the  boQnds  of  their  office,  and  instead  of 
only  discovering,  encouraged  the  bad  de^ 
aigns  of  others.  It  appeared,  from  the 
•Report  of  tlie  Committee  of  Secrecy  of  last 
session,  that  that  committee  did  appre- 
hend, that  some  of  the  persons  employed 
to  detect  the  designs  cf  others,  bad  done 
more  than  their  duty,  and  had  fomented 


that  which  they  were  employed  only  U9 
discover.  If  there  were  such  persona, 
they  ought  to  be  detected  and  prosecoted. 
The  hon.  gentleman  concluded  by  apolo- 
gising to  the  House  for  the  inadequaCe 
manner  in  which  he  had  brought  the  sub- 
ject under  their  consideration,  and  by 
moving,  <<  That  it  be  an  instruction  to 
the  Committee  of  Secrecy  now  sitting,  to 
inquire  and  report,  whether  any  and  what 
measures  have  been  taken  to  detect  and 
bring  to  justice  those  who  were  described, 
in  the  Report  from  the  Committee  of  So- 
crecy  presented  to  this  House  on  thedOth 
day  of  June,  1817,  as  persons  who  majt 
by  their  language  and  conduct,  in  aome 
instances  have  had  the  efiect  of  encou- 
raging those  designs  which  it  was  iotended 
they  should  be  only  the  Instruments  ofde- 
struments  of  detecting." 

Mr.  Bathursi  was  sure  that  the  House 
could  require  no  apology  from  the  hon* 
gentleman  for  the  manner  in  which  he  bed 
introduced  his  motion.  Nothing  oouldbe 
more  moderate,  judicious,  and  correct.  Bm 
he  could  not  pay  a  similar  oomplimeat  to 
the  motion  itself.  It  was  to  instruct  dbe 
committee  to  adopt  a  precise  line  of  con- 
duct, which  the  powers  they  already  poe- 
sessed  would  enable  them  to  adopt,  i/ ne- 
cessary. They  were  already  armed  witk 
powers  to  send  for  persons,  papers,  and 
records.    The  hon.  gentleman,  by  meiely 

Suoting  the  earlier  part  of  a  passage  in  tlie 
Leport  of  Uie  Committee  of  Secrecy  of  last 
year,  had  given  a  bearing  to  it  whidi  it 
did  not  warrant.  The  motion  of  the  boo. 
member  assumed  the  truth  of  a  proposi- 
tion which  he  begged  leave  to  deny  aa 
being  at  all  foun£Sl  in  truth,  and  still 
more  as  beinc  found  in  the  Repdrt  of  the 
Committee ;  for  it,  in  fact,  assumed  that 
that  committee  had  asserted,  that  a  con 
tain  crime  had  been  committed.  If  the 
whole  of  that  passage  of  the  Report  te 
which  the  hon.  gentleman  alluded  were 
read,  it  would  be  seen  plainly  that  he  wu 
mistaken. 

That  passage  ran  thus :— <'  Your  coss^ 
mittee  have  not  been  insensible  to  the 
jealousy  with  which  the  testimony  of  per- 
sons originally  implicated  in  the  designs 
of  the  conspirators,  or  even  of  persoos 
who,  never  having  engaged  in  those  de» 
signs,  have  attended  their  meetings,  in 
order  to  discover  and  report  their  pro- 
ceedings, oueht  to  be  received ;  bet  the 
facts  suted  by  your  committee  rest  net 
only  upon  oonfirmasory  evidence,  but  tm 
distinct  substasttve»  and  satisftotory 
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\y;  and  aldioogfa '  yoar  committee 
leen  feason  to  apprehend  that  the 
lage  and  coaduct  of  aome  peraooa 
whom  infonnatioii  haa  been  deriYedy 
in  some  inatancea  have  had  the  ef- 
»f  encourasing  those  designs,  which 
IS  intended  they  should  only  be  the 
iments  of  detecting ;  yet  it  is  per- 
'  dear  to  your  committee,  that,  be- 
iny  such  encouragement  could  have 
given,  the  plan  of  a  simultaneous 
rection  in  dinl^ent  parts  of  the  conn* 
id  been  actually  concerted,  and  ita 
ition  fully  determined  on/'  There 
lere  no  assertion  that  such  a  crime 
leen  committed  as  the  hon.  gentle- 
motion  vrould  intimate.  The  bon« 
^man  askedt  whether  had  any  steps 
taken  to  detect  and  nrosecnte  the 
18  to  whom  he  suppoaea  this  passage 
3  report  was  applied  ?     To  this  he 

answer,   that  no   such  steps  had 

taken;  and  for  this  plain  reason, 
io  criminality  was  imputed  to  those  \ 
ns,  but  that  the  simple  meaning  of 
ommittee  was,  that  individuals  so 
unicating  information  mustjsecessa* 
-ofess  themselves  to  be  the  accom- 
of  those  whose  designs  they  were 
;ing,  and  might,  in  that  sense,  be 
)  encourafie  the  designs  themselves, 
eport  of  the  committee,  therefore, 
ned  nothing  which  required  any  ao« 
leasure^s  of  the  nature  allude4to  by 
)n.  gentleman,  nor  had  any  farther 
ds  appeared  for  such  measures.  It 
onfessed  that,  in  certain  cases*  it 
he  duty  of  government  to  avail 
^ves  of  the  information  that  might 
into  their  hands  through  the  quarters 
lich  the  hon.  member  had  alluded. 

had  occurr^df  then,  was  nothing 

necessary  consequence  of  the  con- 

)f  such  persona.    He  did  not  mean 

that  the  hon.  member  might  not 
leen  furnished  with  proofs  of  delin- 
ft  in  certain  cases;  and  whenever 
proofs  were  produced,  or  any  quea- 
asked  respecting  them*  a  satisfac- 
Qswer  would  be  given  to  them ;  but 
;h  had  as  yet  been  brought  forward, 
ofs  could  be  adduced  upon  any  for- 
;round8,  the  case  would  certainly  be 
1 ;  but  at  present  nothing  could  be 
I  from  what  bad  been  stsitied  by  the 
ttee.  It  was  certain,  and  the  hon. 
nan  could  not  but  know  it,  diat  the 
It  it  was  discovere<^thatan  indivi- 
^  engaged  in  piy>puring  informOi- 

cerlow^nnmber  of  peiaona  ;took 


thai  comae  whibhy  under  all  dvcumstahces,' 
it  was  natural  for  .tbnm  to  take.    They 
said,  <^  this  is  not  the  man  yviih  whom  we 
have  been  contriVinjg,  this  is  the  man  who 
contrived  the  whole.''   *  The   person  to 
whom  he   alluded   had  r  held   out  .that 
70^000  men  would  assemble,  or  would 
join  the  persons  amongst  •  whom  he  was : 
and  it  was  known,  that  he  had  so  said  byr 
a  right  hon.  gentleman  now  no  more^ 
who,  however,  never  suggested  that  |g04 
vemment  should  puaieh  hiqi.    Hehad  eo* 
couraged  the  designs  ioquMibn  bo  fartheo 
than   as   the  assestion  that  there  iwere 
70,000  men  in  Londbn  prepared  to  support 
them-^an  assertion  which  was  necessary 
to  the  maintenance  of  his  character  as  a 
deputy  from  the   metropolis— misht  be 
said  to  encourage  them.    But  whatever 
might  be  theamountof  the  encouragement 
thus  afforded,   nothing  was  better  esta^ 
blished   than   that    the    details    of  the 
conspiracy  had  been  formed,    and    the 
particular   insurrection   postponed  from 
time  to  time,  long  before  the  person  al« 
luded  to  had  any  concern  with  the.  busi- 
ness.   Government,  indeed,  knew  all  that 
he  had  done:  they    knew  all  the  raoa 
stated  himself  to  havC'  done,    and  they 
had  an  opportunity  of  knowing  precisely 
the  truth  or  falsehood  of  his  accotint  of 
the    transactions     thst    had     occurred* 
There  was  nothing,  however,  but  thai  he 
had  described  himself  to  be  a  deleigite 
from  London  ;  and  it  was  impossible  that 
he  could  have  done  otbertrise.  •  If  he  said, 
that  the  people  in  London  were -well  in- 
clined to  the  cause*  it  was  only  what  it 
was  necessary  for  him  to  say  in  order  that 
he  might  not  de9troy  the  confidence  that 
was  reposed  in  him.     But  government 
knew,  from  all  that  they  had  heard  of 
him,  that  there  had  been  no  mischief  in 
the  manner   of  his  conducting  himself; 
and  that  he  had  taken  no  farther  part  in 
any  of  the  proceediogs,  of  the  disaffected^ 
than  diat  he  jnrofessed  to  be  one  holding 
the  same  sentiments  with  themselves,  and 
that  of  course  he  must  have  shown  himself 
to  be  aa  sanguine  as  they  were  in  their  ex- 
pectations.   That  person's  intentions  wera 
not  to  procure  information  for  govern^ 
ment  alone,  as  such,  but  to  communicate 
from  time  to  time  to  the  magisiraces  what- 
ever of  importance  he  might  have  learnt. 
He  had  not  originally  gone  amongst  the 
people  for  the  purpose  of  giving  informa- 
tion ;  it  waa  accident  entirely  that  br<^ght 
him  aniM^ngat  them;  but  being  aiaongat 
them  he  thought  it  his  duty  to  see  what 


was  doing ;  and  having  mada  commaaica- 
tioneto  gaTemment,  he  (Mr.  Batharat) 
wished  to  ask,  what  would  have  been 
thought  of  government  had  thejdeolined  to 
•vati  themselves  of  such  communications 
lirom  a  person  whose  character  was 
vaimpeachedi  except  by  those  whose  de- 
signs  he  had  exposed?  He  repeated, 
tbt  that  person's  character — ^his  private 
diaracter — was  to  that  hour  unimpeached 
by  any  man,  and  if  any  inculpatory  evi- 
dieace  were  to  be  brought  against  falm, 
he  hoped  the  House  would  well  consi- 
der the  characters  of  the  indtvidoals 
by  ^hom  it  would  be  furnbhed.  He 
truated,  if  any  such  persons  should  be 
brought  forwardi  that  they  would  be  men 
not  at  all  connected  with  ttiat  horrible  sys- 
tem of  which  they  had  heard  so  much ; 
that  none  of  them  would  be  Luddites. 
Upon  a  complete  examination  of  the  sub- 
ject, he  was  persuaded  it  would  be  found 
that  no  undue  motive  had  influenced 
Oliver  in  any  part  of  his  conduct.  The 
Asfaeter  that  had  been  given  of  him,  in- 
deed, had  originated  &om  Hie  people 
themselves ;  and  it  had  been  their  plan, 
Irmn  that  time  to  the  present,  to  try  to 
turn  the  tables  upon  him,  and  to  say 
•*  we  have  detected  you."  This  charscter 
had  been  heard  first  from  people  who 
never  told  what  the  real  fact  was ;  who 
took  care  never  to  state  what  they  had 
done*  Something  they  had  done  cer- 
tainly ;  though  many  hon.  gentlemen,  he 
aupposed,  would  say  they  had  done  no- 
ihmg  at  all,  and  that  alUhat  had  happened 
was  quite  innocent  talk.  If  the  trials  had 
taken  a  different  turn  from  that  which 
many  of  then  had  taken,  the  real  state  of 
things  would  have  been  manifested ;  but 
as  it  was,  it  appeared  to  be  contended 
that  nothing  that  had  been  alleged  had 
Teally  existed  in  the  country.  Ifit  were 
•t  all  seriously  questioned  whether  or  not 
ahere  had  been  a  conspiracy,  he  would 
aay,  that  it  could  be  proved  by  evidence 
through  all  its  various  ramifications,  to 
which,  however,  he  should  not  at  present 
f«fer  the  House.  They  need  indeed  only 
look  to  the  report  of  the  committee,  where 
it  was  stated  that  the  plan  of  a  bhnulta- 
neous  insurrection  was  concerted,  and  its 
execution  fully  determined  on.  He  had 
a  right,  from  particular  circumstances,  to 
assert,  that  the  whole  plan  of  the  conspi- 
vaoy  was  matured,  long  before  the  occur- 
rence of  the  transactions  which  caused 
the  OBOiioD  of  the  hon.  gentleman.  What 
was  ihoreal  nature  of  the  encoaragament 
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that  the  individiml  ior  question  might 
supposed  to  have  ffivon,  suppaiiog  thaia  ic 
had  been  previously  determined  to  mdcr^ 
take  Mich  a  plan  ?    Suppose  the  intantioia 
had  been  to  rise  on  the  lOth,  and  he  iMd 
said,  <«  the  10th;  yes,  rise  on  the  lOtk;"* 
he  asked  the  House  whether  that  was  tii«F 
conduct  that  would  be  said  to  have 
such  a  conspiracy;  though  he  denied 
that  to  have  taken  place  \  The  whole  plaa 
being  concocted  could  it  be  asserted  tiist 
any  man  by  adopting  the  line  of  condoot 
which  he  haid  described»  would  have  coBBmit- 
ted  any  such  crime  as  had  been  instnuated? 
The  hon.  gentleman  had  not  exhibited  tho 
candour  which  pervaded  the  other  pwts 
of  his  speeeh,  when   he  talked  or  the 
crowded  state  of  the  gaols.    If  it  was  trae« 
as  had  been  proved,  that  there  was  an  ov^ 
ganized  plan  of  insurrection,  surely  fSbm 
imprisonment  of  thiiiy  or  forty  pevaaos^ 
thus  disarming  the  disallected,  and  deprive 
ing  them  of  their  leaders,  could  not  be 
disrged  on  govenmient  as  an  abuse  of 
power.  And  he  could  inform  the  hon.  gen* 
tleman  that  not  one  man  had  ever  been  a^ 
prehended  upon  the  information  of  Oliv«r* 
That  was  a  statement  which  would  oome 
before  the  House  in  another  shape ;  but 
it  was  a  fact  that  not  a  single  man  had  been 
apprehended  upon  information  received 
from  him.    There  had  been  no  connexiaiH 
he  wished  to  state,  between  certain  per- 
sons who  had  been  executed,  and  the  io« 
dividual  to  whose  conduct  it  was  said  that 
their  fate  was  attributable.    Ha  alloded 
to  the  declarations  of  one  of  the  persona 
who  had  been  executed  at  Derby*    That 
declaration  was  utterly  unfoimded.    But 
it  was  the  great  foundation  on  which  iha 
disaflected  were  obliged  to  rest.     They 
had  nothmg  else  to  argue,  but  **  it  is  yon 
who  have  done  it,"  and  by  that  and  such 
like  exclamations  they  endeavoured   to 
make  their  case  as  plausible  as  posnUe. 
Contrary  to  all  their  declaratioaai  con* 
trary  to  the  declaration  of  one  individoal 
in  his  flying  moaaeats,  he  would  veotara 
to  assert,  that  the  assertions  contamed  in 
those  daplarationa  were  totally  unfounded^ 
and  were  no  doubt  put  into  the  unfortu- 
nate man's  mouth  by  some  deaigning  ia^ 

dividual—— 

Mr.  FoMakeriey  said,  that  he  had  made 
no  allusion  to  the  trials  at  Derby,  and 
that  his  remarks  related  solely  to  what 
had  taken  place  in  the  metropolis. 

Mr.  Baihum  expressed  his  surprise  at 
this  dcchuation,  and  said,  that  if  that  waa 
the  casot  the  motioa  of  the  ban.  geotia* 
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an  was  wholly  uDcomiected  with  the 
Menrations  by  whieh  he  had  intro- 
jced  it.  The  report  of  the  aecret  com- 
ittee,  on  which  Che  hoD«  gentlemim 
undedliis  motioo^  had  no  relation  to  the 
iais  in  London,  iHiich  had  taken  place 
Qg  before  that  report.  Hie  iafonnation 
intained  in  that  report  related  solely  to 
e  country.  Oliver  auted  nothing  that 
d  occuned  at  Derby,  or  any  thing  re- 
ingto  Brandrethf  to  government;  for 
le  very  good  reaaooy  that  he  never 
w  that  person.  As  he  had  already 
id,  there  was  nothing  in  the  transactions 
lich  had -taken  place  in  the  oountry, 
at  afforded  the  sNghtest  reason  for  sus- 
cting  that  any  cnminat  encouragement 
d  been  given  to  the  designs  of  the  dis- 
ected  by  the  individual  or  individuals 
uded  to* 

Lord  MUton  observed,  that  if  by  any 
ince  hereafter,  which  he  did  notatpre- 
it  anticipate,  he  should  be  engaged  in 
i  honourable  employment  of  a  spy,  he 
ped  it  would  be  in  the  service  of  the  right 
3.  gentleman  [a  laugh].  He  could 
t,  however,  refrain  from  stating,  that 

thought  the  right  hon.  g^itleman's 
irse  of  argument  csaicuiated  materially 
mislead  the  House  in  their  view  of  this 
istion. 

tir.  Baikursi  spoke  to  order.    Did  the 
Ae  lord  mean  to  say  that  he  intended 
mislead  the  House  r 
!^rd  MUton  said,  that  the  speech  of 

right  hon.  gentleman  was  calculated 
nislead  the  House  with  respect  to  cer- 

parts  of  the  transaction.  The  right 
.  gentleman  had  stated,  that  the  first 
nexion  of  Oliver  with  the  disaffected 

without  the  concurrence  of  govem- 
it. 

Ir.  Baihuni  observed,  that  what  he 
stated,  was,  that  Oliver  was  not  sent 
rovernroent,  but  that  being  found  in 
aexion  with  the  disaffected,  he  wa4 
red  to  continue  that  connexion^  He 
not,  then,  received  any  instructions  to 
atiate  himself  with  those  who  might 
uspected  of  evil  designs,  but  to  make 
self  acquainted  with  their  proceedings, 
task  in  which  he  must  necessarily  ap* 

sometimes  as  an  accomplice. 
ord    Milton   proceeded.    He    could 
igree  with  the  right  hon.  sentleman^ 
no  injurious  consequences  liad  arisen 

the  enoployment  of  Oliver.  On  the 
rary,  he  thought  his  mission  calcii* 
I  tg  produce  the  effects  which  had 
ill/ ensued*  Ita  object  was,  to  deter- 


mine, by  ofajectioBaUe  m^iM,  die  real 
character  of  the  evil  upon  whieh  th» 
propriety  or  neeesdly  of  the  measoM 
adopted   bv   the  legislature   dej^ded. 
The  right  hon.  gentieman  had  said,  that 
it  was  necessary  that  a  person  so  employed 
should  assume  the  character  of  an  asso- 
ciate of  those  whose  conduct  be  was  in* 
vestif^nff.    But  the  efaaraeter  assumed 
by  this  Ouver  was  one  of  no  ordinary  na-^ 
tiure.  It  was  a  character,  on  the  appearance 
of  which  a  great  deal  was  likely  to  turn, 
and  on  which  a  great  deal  did  turn ;  for 
Oliver  appeared  as  the  representative  of 
the  disaifected  in  the  metropolis.    It  was 
not  unparliamentary,   he  conceived,   to 
refer  to  a  paper  which,  though  not  regu- 
larly before  the  House,  might  be  looked 
upon  as  a  document  of  authority:    he 
meant  the  report  of  the  secret  committee 
of  the  House  of  Lords,  presented  to  their 
lordships  on  the  12th  of  June  last.    In  a 
passage  of  that  report  it  was  unequivo- 
cally stated,  that  **  the  disaffected  m  the 
country  appeared  still  to  be  looking  to 
the  metropolis  with  the  hope  of  assist- 
ance and  oirection."*    By  whom  was  that 
hope  held  out?    By  whom  was  the  con- 
nexion between  the  disaffe«:ted  in  London 
and  in  the  country  kept  up,  or  in  appear- 
ance kept  up?   By  a  person  sent  down  to 
the  country  by  his  majesty's  secretary  of 
state  I — By  an  individual,  who  assumed  a 
character,  on  whose  appearance  the  ma- 
gistrates in  the  country  knew  that  the 
disaffected  in  their  neighbourhood  rested 
for  support !   He  could  never  review  this 
transaction,    without  feeling  convinced 
that  much  mischief  had  resulted  from  the 
interposition  of  the  individual  in  question. 
That  person's  appearance,  whenever  it 
was  made,  was  the  immediate  forerunner 
of  disorder   and    confusion.    He    (lord 
Milton)  had  not  had  the  advantage  of  in- 
vestigating, personally,  the  disposition  pf 
that  part  of  the  country,  at  the  period 
when   the    danger  was  supposed  to  be 
most  imminent ;  but  the  abundant  testi« 
mony  which  had  since  been  laid  before 
him  coincided  with  his  knowledge  of  the 
general  feeling  of  the  magistracy,  whose 
predominating  fear  was,  lest  the  presence 
of  this  person  should,  by  supplying  the 
fuel,  nurse  the  exisdne  heat  into  a  flame. 
And  this,  he  said,  wiUiput  attaching  the 
least  truth  to  the  declaration  made  by  the 
unfortunate  persons  who  sufiered  at  Derby 
of  their  connexion  with  Oliver;  for  he 
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knew  how  mtf  it  was  to  induce  persons 
to  declare  that  which  was  false,  for  the 
purpose  of  lessening  the  imputation  of 
their  own  ^uilt.  Without  stating  any  po- 
aitire  opinion,  therefore,  on  the  subject, 
he  was  inclined  to  believe  that  the  asser- 
tion to  which  he  had  just  alluded  was  des- 
titute of  foundation*  He  thou^t,  how- 
ever, that  he  had  a  right  to .  complain, 
that  in  such  a  place  as  the  House  of 
Commons,  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
should  venture  to  sav,  that  the  charge 
against  Oliver  was  brought  by  those 
against  whose  practices  his  information 
had  been  directed.  This  was  not  the  fiict. 
In  his  conscience  he  believed,  that  the  sub* 
stance  of  the  greatest  part  of  the  charges 
against  Oliverwas  furnished  by  persons  who 
were  no  more  engaged  in  those  transactions 
than  he  himself  was*  Another  part  of  the 
speech  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman  was 
calculated  to  mislead  the  House.  He  had 
stated,  that  no  men  were  taken  up  m  con- 
sequence of  the  information  of  Oliver.  It 
was  true  that  iu>  persons  were  taken  up 
on  the  information  of  Oliver,  strictly 
speaking,  but  it  was  going  too  far  to  say 
that  the  arrest  and  subsequent  confine- 
nent  of  many  persons  did  not  take  place 
in  consequence  of  the  information  fur- 
nished by  Oliver ;  for  from  his  information 
government  were  able  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  testimonv  of  others,  so  that  in 
common  sense  tne  arrest  was  in  conse- 
quence of  such  information.  He  was  not 
now  com[>1aining  of  any  particular,  indivi- 
duals having  been  so  arrested  and  con- 
fined—a time  would  come  when  an  in- 
quiry into  this  subject  must  be  made; 
but  he  wished  much  that  the  House 
should  attend  to  one  striking  circumstance- 
It  appeared  that  in  some  parts  of  the 
country«*NQttingham  for  instance^the 
people  were  ready  to  assassinate  Oliver. 
And  what  was  the  consequence?  No 
rising  ever  occurred  at  Nottingham.  But 
in  those  parts  of  the  country  where  the 
people  bondjide  believed  in  Oliver,  there 
uisurrectiona  actually  took  phce— for  in- 
stance, in  the  west  ridmg  or  Yorkshire,  in 
Derbyshire^— * 

Mr.  Bathurd  observed,  ihst  there  wu 
no  evidence  of  the  person  alluded  to  hav- 
ing been  in  those  parts  of  Derbyshire 
where  the  insurrection  took  place. 

Lord  Milton  expressed  his  astonish- 
ment that  the  right  hon.  gentleman's  re- 
collection should  not  serve  him  from  the 
hour  of  two  to  that  of  eight  of  the  same 
day.    To  retlim  to  the  course  of  his  ob- 


servations,—he  ftlt  himself  bound  to  a«y» 
that  the  House  would  not  discharge  its 
duty  to  the  country,  if  it  did  not  eater 
into  a  substantial  and  efficient  inquiry, 
not  only  into  the  conduct  of  the  agents^ 
but  mto  that  of  their  employers.  It  was 
no  very  flattering  com|diment  to  the 
English  character,  to  hear  the  subject  of 
espionage  spoken  of  as  it  was  in  that 
House— it  was  a  little  too  much  that  the 
character  and  conduct  of  that  descriptioa 
of  people  should  be  mentioned  in  that 
House  with  so  little  disestaem— not  to  aaj 
detestation.  Perhaps  he  was  carrying 
his  candour  beyond  what,  as  an  honcsS 
man,  might  fairlv  be  required  of  him,  but 
he  really  thought  that  in  their  proceed* 
in^  on  this  subject,  the  ministen  were 
prmcipally  chargeable  with  imprudenee. 
They  might  have  subsidiary  motives  for. 
^deavouriog  to  excite  to  the  extent  thej 
did,  ahrm  throughout  the  country ;  but 
he  thought  imprudence  was  the  basis  of 
their  conduct.  Whatever  obloquy  he 
ought  draw  down  on  himself,  he  wished 
to  state  the  precise  point  of  view  ia 
which  he  saw  the  transactions.  As  m 
faiember  of  the  committee,  be  it  renem* 
bered,  he  was  but  a  single  individual. 
Nothing  but  an  imperious  sense  of  duty* 
and  a  wish  to  obey  whatever  commanda 
the  House  impoied  on  him,  could  induce 
him  to  submit  to  be  a  member  of  a  com- 
mittee for  such  a  purpose :  having,  how- 
ever, placed  their  commands  on  him,  it 
was  his  duty  to  obey;  but  if  this  duty 
was  a  burden  in  one  respect^  it  would  be 
grateful  to  him  if  they  alleviated  it,  by 
adopting  the  motion  of  his  hon.  friend. 

Mr.  C.  Grants  jun.  tlieught  the  noble 
lord  had  not  answered  tlie  argumpots  of 
his  right  hon.  friend.  It  was  ^uite  qnne- 
cessarv  to  give  such  instructions  to  the 
committee  as  those  proposed,  because 
they  were  competent  to  recur  to  the  sub- 
ject without  them.  It  would  be  a  complete 
novelty,  under  such  circumstances,  to  send 
such  instructions  to  a  secret  committee  of 
that  House.  But  if  they  went  so  fisr,  and 
took  the  ground  of  the  noble  lord,  it 
became  necessarv  to  see  whether  the 
House  could  find  a  prim6  fade  case  of 
delinquency  on  the  part  of  government  to 
authorise  the  proceeding.  Never  had 
public  disturbances  occurred  in  which 
parties  had  not  charged  government  with 
being  the  authors  of  tbem«  From  17d3 
to  1801  those  charges  were  perpetualljr 
reiterated;  yet  it  had  never  tieeo  proposed 
to  make  them  a  subject  for  the  consldeie* 
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on  of  a  secret  committee.    Such  a  pro« 

ceding  was  wholly  unprecedeotedy  except 

the  case  of  some  peculiar  combination 


'  circumstances.    Had,  then,  any  extra-    evidence.     Ministers  themselves  naoied 


considered  who  the  members  of  that  com* 
mittee  were— who  were  the  persona  tried 
in  that  committee— who  furnished  the 


dinary  case  been  made  out,  such  as  to 
arrant  the  adoption  of  a  special  proeeed- 
g  of  this  nature  ?    He  beeged  leave  to 
ly,  that  there  was  no  evidence  of  any 
stigation  to  mischievous  purposes  beyond 
ere  words.    Now,  what  he  should  con- 
nd  was,  that  something  more  was  neces- 
iry  to  establish  such  a  case  as  that  upon 
hich  the  motion  ought  to  be  founaed. 
o  come  to  another  point— the  trials  at 
»erby— it  had  always  struck  him  as  sin- 
ular,  if  the  learned  counsel  for  the  pri- 
mers could  have  proved  that  the  insur- 
iction  had  been  instigated  by  the  emis- 
iries  of  government,  that  they  did  not 
rove  it.    The  person,  Oliver,  was  present 
n  Uie  spot;  ne  might  have  been  sub- 
oenaed ;  they  could  have  introduced  him 
>  the  court :  this  was,  indeed,  the  only 
round  on  which  the  case  of  their  clients 
ould  have  stood ;  and  their  experience 
ad  duty  would  have  led  them  to  bring 
im  forward,  if  his  evidence  would  have 
een  of  any  service  to  them.    If  Oliver 
ad  been  put  into  the  box,  and  if,  upon 
is  exiEimination,  these   facts    had  been 
stablished,  would  the    jury  have  found 
le  prisoners  guilty?     And  if  they  had 
etumed  a  verdict  of  guilty,  he  would  ask 
ny  man  whether  a  British  jury  under 
uch  circumstances  would  not  have  re- 
ommended  them  to  mercy,  and  whether 
:  was  not  more  than  probable  that  such  a 
^commendation  would   not   have   been 
stened  to?    If  that  learned  counsel  who 
ad  so  greatly  distinguished  himself  on 
lose  trius  (Mr.  Denman),  did  not  think 
roper  to  bring  Oliver  into  court,  it  was  a 
roof,  that  that  person  had  not  been  con- 
erned  in  excitmg  the  disturbances  for 
hich  the  prisoners  were  then  upon  their 
rial.     With  respect  to  the  present  propo- 
ition  his  argument  was  this— that  unless 
case  of  delinquencv  was  first  made  out, 
lie  House  was  not  called  upon  to  accede  to 
lie  motion  of  the  hon.  .member ;  and  he 
lu^t,  therefore,  express  his  dissent  from 
iving  any  instruction  to  the  committee 
n  the  subject. 

Mr.  Bennet  said,  he  was  pUiced  in  a 
onsiderable  dilemma  by  the  present  mo- 
on, to  which  he  meant,  nowever,  to 
Ive  his  support.  But  the  House  must 
ot  think  that  the  country  could  look  to 
le  secret  committee  with  my  expectation 
f  an  impartial  Investigation,  when  they 


the  committee— they  were  the  persons  on 
trial — and  they  furnished  the  'evidence. 
Still,  however,  he  should  vote  for  the  mo* 
tion,  because  he  wished  that .  a  test  might 
again  be  proposed  to  the  Houae-*^that  if 
the  House  refused  their  assent  to  th^mcv 
tion  of  his  hon.  friend,  the  public  migiit 
be  coinpletdy .  satisfied,  that  this  com* 
mittee  was  neither  more  nor  less  than  one 
of  the  grossest  juggles  ever  attempted  to 
be  played  off  on  any  people.  In  the  last 
session,  his  majesty  s  government  had 
drawn  up  a  bill  of  indictment  against  the 
people  of  England—two  committees  had 
been  named  by  ministers,  who,  on  evi- 
dence furnished  by  those  ministers,  pro- 
nounced the  people  of  this  country  to  be 
disaffiscted  to  tne  constitution.  From 
those  committees,  however,  the  people 
had  been  shut  out ;  before  them  the  case 
of  the  Crown  was  heard ;  but,  up  to  that 
moment,  the  case  of  the  people  had  never 
been  heard.  AH  that  he  astced  fer  was, 
that  the  cause  of  the  people  should  be 
heard — and  no  cause  was  more  entitled  to 
be  heard.  The  people  of  England  had 
been  visited  by  one  oi  th^greatest  plaguea 
with  which  a  people  could  be  aflucted— 
that  government,  which  ought  to  have 
been  their  protector,  had  sent  persons 
among  them  to  stir  them  up  to  acts  of 
violence. 

A  right  hon.  gentleman,  who  seemed 
to  be  the  common  voucher  for  the  cha- 
racter of  all  the  spies  and  informers  in  the 
employ  of  government,  had  told  them  that 
Oliver  was  a  person  of  unsullied  character. 
It  appeared  to  him,  however,  that,  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  had  himself  furnished 
the  best  argument  asaidst  the  empbyment 
of  spies;  for  he  had  told  tliem  that  the 
natural  consequence  of  the  employment 
of  spies  was,  their  doing  things  which 
furmshed  an  accusation  agamst  them  of 
fomenting  the  disturbances  thev  were 
employed  to  prevent.  He  wished  to  re- 
mind the  House  of  the  terrible  case  which 
was  produced  by  his  hon.  friend  near  him 
of  the  mischief  caused  by  those  wretched 
fiends  in  human  i^pe,  the  spies  emplpyed 
in  Manchester  ana  its  neighbourhood. 
He  wished  to  give  no  ffcnerai  opinion  as 
to  the  employment  of  spies.  It  was  a 
nice  point,  and  he  would  not  then  discuss 
it ;  but  th»  he  knew,  that  they  were  edge- 
tools   which  required   a  very   cautious 
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He  had  aocidenlljr  become  ecqoeuiied 
with  certain  {larticulars  of  the  biatoiy  of 
that  penoof  which  he  should  state  to  the 
Home;  and  when  they  heard  the  case 
they  would  not  dare  refuse  ffiving  instni«N 
taons  to  the  committee.  He  said  thej 
would  not  dare  refuse,  because  be  kneir 
that  they  felt  the  importance  of  upholding 
their  character,  and  supporting  their  r^ 

Etttation,  in  the  minds  of  the  people.    He 
ad  no  doubt  that  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man who  now  bestowed  this  panegyric  oa 
Oliver  would  last  year  have  been  readj 
to  bestow  the  same  panegyric  on  Castles. 
Castles  was  believeid  by  the  right  hon* 
gentleman  and  by  the  attorney  and  soli- 
citor-general—but  thank  God  lie  was  not 
believed  by  an  English  jury.    This  fiivour- 
ite  witness  of  the  government  was  paid 
and  clothed  by  them.    This  was  enough 
to  mark  their  system.    This  Castles,  thia 
bully  of  a  brothel,   this  wretch  who  had 
been  tried  for  uttering  forged  notes^  thia 
worthless  scoundrel,  who  had  been  a  spy 
before  under  the  transport  office,  the  po- 
lice magistrStes  thought  fit  to  clothe  at  a 
considerable  expense  that  he  might  come 
into  court  like  a  gentleman,  and  give  evi* 
dence  against,  persons  who,  though  not 
guilty  of  high  treason,  had  certainly  com- 
mitted some  acts  for  which  they  might 
have  been  punished*  if  tried  for  a  minor 
offence.    Now  with  respect  to  this  Oliver, 
this  man  of  exemplary  morab,   this  man 
for  whose  character  the.  right  hon.  gentle- 
man had  so  stoutly  vouched,  without  gra- 
tifying him  with  the  particulars  of  his 
history,  he  could  tell  the  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman,  that  so  far  irom  his  character 
being  unsullied,  he  had  begun  his  career 
by  an  act  which  not  unfrequently  marked 
the  outset  of  persons  who  rose  by  degrees 
to  the  summit  of  crime— he  be^an  by  com- 
mitingthat  fraud  on  women  which  Mr.  Cas- 
tles had  also  committed—like  Mr.  Castles, 
he  had  been  guilty  of  bigamy.    There 
were  other  parts  of  his  character,  which, 
whenever  the  right  hon.  gentleman  put 
this  witness  into  the  box,  he  was  ready  to 
take  up.    He  could  produce  sufficient 
evidence  to  show,  that  so  far  from  OUvef 
being  a  man  of  unsullied  moral  character, 
he  owed  to  the  mercy  of  others,  to  the 
mercy   of  a  benefactor  whom   he  had 
basely  and  wickedly  injured— the  mise- 
rable and  infamous  life  which  he  then 
held.    He  should  say  no  more  on  that 
subject  at  present,  although  he  had  taken 
great  pains  to  ascertain  the  truth  of  the 
circumstances  to  which  he  had  alluded^ 
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handling.    It  was  one  ef  the  misdiiefii  at- 
tendant on  their  employment,  that  the^ 
had  to  look  for  their  reward  in  the  conti- 
Hvance  and  not  the  termination  of  distur- 
bances.   He  knew  that  that  sort  of  per- 
sons who  were  employed  as  spies  in  this 
€OUtttrjr»  had  done  acts  which  he  could 
not  think  of  without  shame,   or  mention 
without  horror  and  indignation.    Lanca- 
ahhre,  and  the  district  connected  with  it, 
ever  smce  1812,  bad  been  traversed  by 
whole  hosts  of  spies.     The  magistrates 
luid,  by  theirsystem  of  espionage,  thrown 
the  whole  of  that  country  mto  the  greatest 
nlarnk    While  the  poor  peoole  engaged 
in  the  manufactories  there,  atler  workmg 
ilfkeen  hours  a  day,-  cAuld  only  obtain  for 
the  support  of  themselves  and  families  six 
or  seven  shillings  a  week,  these  spies  were 
earning,  by  the  more  profitable  employ- 
ment of  selling  the  blood  of  the  people, 
lOf.  ISf.  and  1^  a  week.     A  person, 
#hose  name  was  Raines,  who  was  a  cap- 
tain in  the  militia,  and  had  served  under 
a  gallant  officer  now  no  more,  whose  name 
it  would  not  be  proper  to  mention,   had 
published  a  book  giving  an  account  of 
the  transactions  in  which  he  was  engaged ; 
of  the  instructions  under  which  he  acted ; 
and  of  the  claims  which  he  conceived  him- 
aelf  to  have  on  government  in  consequence. 
He  would  appeal  to  the  hon.  member  for 
Bramber,  whose  opinion  he  wished   to 
have  on  this  subject.     Instructions,  it 
aeemed,  were  given  to  procure  persons  to 
be  **  twuted  in,''   as  it  was  technically 
called,  members  of  certain  societies.   This 
was  to  take  oaths  imprecating  the  des- 
tfuction  of  body  and  soul  in  case  of  dis- 
dosura  of  any  of  the  proceedings  of  these 
aociedea,   oaths  conceived  in  the  most 
horrible  and  offensive  terms;    and  this 
officer,  agreeably  to  his  instructions,  ac- 
tually persuaded  persons  to  take  this  oath, 
and  to  enter  into  every  engagement  with 
these  societies,  for  the  purpose  of  betray- 
ing them.    He  did  not  wish  to  set  up  for 
«  great  moralist,   or  to  make  professions 
of  superior  sanctity ;  but  he  should  think 
himself  the  basest  of  human  beings  if  he 
were  to  lend  his  countenance  to  such  in- 
famous transactions.     And,    to  support 
what  ?  The  law«*-by  the  breach  of  every 
law,  human  and  divine. 

But  to  come  particularly  to  the  point. 
The  right  hon.  gentleman  had  challenged 
any  person  to  bring  forward  any  charge 
against  the  character  of  Oliver.  He  was 
prepared  to  ifaeet  that  challenge.  The 
House  should  be  judge  between  them. 
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ch  came  lo  him  from  a  most  re^necta- 
source.  Oliver  was,  he  believed^  first 
odueed  to  a  small  society  in  London 
I  person  of  the  name  of  PendrilL  On 
2^th  of  April,  Oliver  departed  from 
idon  with  a  person  of  toe  name  of 
cfaell,  to  see  Mr.  Pendrill  at  Liverpool, 
)  was  on  his  way  to  America.  On  their 
;hing  Birmingham,  Oliver  was  intro- 
ed  to  a  Mr.  Jones,  of  that  town,  by 
chell,  with  whom  Mr.  Jones  had  been 
iainted  many  years,  and  of  whom  he 

a  very  high  opinion.  He  invited  a 
of  his  friends,  who  were  aJso  friends 
parliamentary  reform,  to  spend  the 
ling  at  his  house  with  the  London 
tfate.  Four  persons  answered  the  in- 
lon.  He  would  tell  the  right  bon. 
Jeman,  that  witnesses  could  be  pro- 
id  to  all  the  particulars  which  he 
It  state,  who  were  ready  to  come  for- 
l  to  be  examined,  if  the  House  should 
ent  to  the  appointment  of  a  commit- 
)f  inquiry.  The  conversation  at  the 
»e  of  Mr.  Jones  turned  generally  on 
;ics.    Oliver  stated,  that  after  he  had 

his  friend  Pendrill  safe  on  board  he 
Id  immediately  enter  on  the  business 
rhich  he  was  delegated  from  London 
at  he  was  going  to  set  out  on  a  sort 
}ur  through  Derby,  Leeds,  Sheffield, 
;efield,  Mandiester,  and  other  manu- 
iring  places  in  the  north-i^tbat  the 
i  object  of  his  tour  was  to  get  peti- 
!  for  reform  by  tens  throughout  £ng- 
.  He  said  he  should  endeavour  to  get 
ms  from  the  dilBsrent  towns  through 
h.  he  passed  to  meet  him  at  Wake* 
to  take  the  subject  into  considers^ 
He  very  much  urged  the  individuals 
^nt  to  send  a  person  to  meet  him 
,  as  a  delegate  from  Birmingham, 
lis  proposal  the  persons  present  only 
letl.  They  told  him  of  ttie  absurdity 
e  individuals  taking  upon  themselves 
leg;ate  a  person  from  so  larse  a  town 
rmingham.  He  smiled  at  Uie  objec* 
and  observed  to  them,  "  You  are 
green  In  the  country  yet.*'  A  few 
after  Oliver's  departure,  he  sent  a 

to  Mr.  Jones  at  Birmingham,  in* 
ng  him,  thai  a  meeting  vas  fixed  on 
akefield  for  the  5th  of  May;  that 
had  already  been.ene  meeting  there, 
equeating  some  person  to  be  sent 
Dirmioghttm  to  attend.  Oliver  then 
to  Leeos,  Manchester,  Sheffield,  and 

places  in  that  part  of  the  country, 
bey  had  evidence  that  at  all  those 
i  he  had  called  on  the  most  respect- 
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able  persons,  whom  he  had  stinaulated  ta 
attepd  the  meetings.  He  represented 
himself  as  a  man  who  had  been  lopg  ac- 
tively employed  in  important  transactions 
— as  concerned  in  the  business  of  1192, 
as  connected  with  Despard,  as  having 
facilitated  the  escape  of  Thistlewood  and 
young  Walsop,  and  as  having  collected 
money  for  them.  He  stimulated  them  to 
enter  into  engagements  to  send  delegaics. 
To  Wakefield  he  went  first  by  himself-— 
his  eompanion  had  been  arrested  at  Hud- 
dersfield.  The  boo,  gentleman  said,  he 
had  in  his  possession  a  narrative,  drawn 
up  by  two  persons,  of  what  had  taken 
place  there;  and  be  had  opportunities  of 
authenticating  the  most  minute  circum- 
stances of  this  narrative.  On  the  arrival 
of  the  delete  from  Birmingham,  he 
called  on  Oliver  at  his  inn,  and  found  him 
in  the  parlour  alone*    He  expressed  great 

Srief  at  the  arrest  of  Mitche]!,  and  after 
eploring  for  some  time  the  loss  the  cause 
would  sustain  through  it,  he  looked  at  his 
watch,  and  observer  that  it  was  tiime  to 
attend  the  meeting.    As  they  were  walk- 
ing towards  the  place  appointed,  Oliver 
said  it  was  his  firm  conviction  that  *'  their 
new  plan  of  petitioning  would  have  na 
efiect  on  their  oppressors,  and  that.nothing 
sliort  of  physical  fiorce  would   do  any 
good."    The  person  to  vrhom  he  said  this, 
observed,  **  1  come  here  for  no  suph  pur- 
pose.'' Oliver  afiterwardsasked  this  persoor 
**  should  there  be  any  necessity,  do  ^out 
thinkall  who  attendeda  meeting  at  Birming- 
ham would  be  ready  to  fight  for  their  libera 
ties?"     The  Birmingham  delegate  waa 
astonished  at  the  question,  and  observed, 
it  was  a  subject  on  which  be  had  never 
entertained  a  thought,  nor  did  he  know  of 
any  person  in  Birminfiham  who  had  any 
such  ideas.    Oliver  told  him,  it  was  highly 
necessary,  be  jshould  give  as  good  an  ac- 
eoimt  as  he  possibly  could  from  Birming- 
ham, to  strengthen  and  keep  up  the  spirits 
of  those  who  should  atteno  Uie  meeting. 
The  delegate  answered,  he  could  but  state 
{sets ;  he  should  be  sorry  to  deceive  any 
one.     On   their  entering    the  place  of 
meeting,  he  was  aurprised  to  see  only  a 
iBw.  poor  ereatiires  woo  appeared  to  be  in 
want  of  the  comman  necessaries  of  life.— 
At  this  mtetiag  of  delegates  on  the  5th  of 
May,  ten  were  present;   one  from  Bir- 
mindbam,  one  from  Liverpool,  ti^o  from 
Huddersfield,  one  from  Halifax,  one  from 
Sheffield,    one   from  Leeds,    two  from 
Wakefield,    end  one  from   Manchester. 
Oliver  waa  called. lo  the  cjiair^  but  de» 
(2  A) 
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cltned.  The  delegate  from  Birmingham 
was  then  selected,  and  he  took  the  chair. 
Oliver  opened  the  proceedings  of  the  day, 
hy  observing,  that  the  distressed  condition 
of  the  people  was  unparalleled  at  any 
former  period— that  the  voice  of  the 
people  was  entirely  disregarded  by  the 
parliament :— he  said  that  it  was  useless  to 
petition  any  more—- that  London  was 
-looking  to  the  country — that  they  must 
now  recur  to  physical  force— that  for  that 
purpose  it  was  necessary  to  ascertain  what 
men  and  what  number  of  arms  they  could 
obtain.  He  then  pulled  out  a  number  of 
cards  from  his  pocket,  and  proposed  that 
each  person  there  present  should  write  on 
A  card  the  greatest  number  that  each 
town  could  raise,  if  called  upon ;  and  that 
each  person  should  sign  such  card  with 
his  own  name*  This  proposal  gave  gene- 
ral dissatisfaction ;  upon  which  Oliver 
said,  it  was  highly  necessaiy  that  the  body 
in  London  from  which  he  was  delegated, 
should  have  as  correct  a  report  as  possi- 
ble of  the  force  which  could  be  collected 
in  the  country ;  but  as  they  still  objected, 
he  said,  *<  O,  never  mind,  I  will  do  it 
myself."  He  then  asked  what  each  place 
could  raise  if  called  upon,  and  he  wrote 
it  down  on  a  piece  of  paper.  This  he 
(Mr. B.)  in  his  conscience  believed  was 
the  foundation  for  what  was  stated  in  the 
report,  with  respect  to  the  arrangement 
orthe  quotas  to  be  furnished  by  the  seve- 
ral plsces.  This  could  be  proved  on  the 
oatn  of  credible  witnesses.  After  this 
they  had  a  statement  from  Oliver  himself 
of  his  proceedings :  he  had  written  a  letter 
to  his  firiepd  Mitchell,  coloured  in  the 
most  base  and  infamous  manner— base 
towards  Pendrill,  his  benefactor,  who  bad 
saved  him  from  prison,  and  who  waa  a 
high<*minded  ana  ex<^lent  character: 
and  in  that  letter  he  said,  we  had  a  most 
excellent  meeting— <«  we  had  that  excel- 
lent fellow,  Bacon,  there."  He  knew  that 
Oliver  subsequently  visited  Mitchell  three 
tinaes  in  ColoDath-nalds.  He  proposed  to 
Mitchell  in  prison,  that  he  should  write  to 
his  friends  in  the  north,  entreating  them  to 
make  an  appeal  to  arms :  Mitchell  said, 
*'  I  beg  you  will  quit  my  presence."  How 
long  Oliver  stayed  in  London  be  did  not 
know;  but  he  knew,  notwithstandins 
what  the  rieht  bon.  gentleman  had  saio, 
that  he  maoe  his  appearance  at  Derby 
and  Nottingham- 
Mr.  Baikurtt  observed,  that  he  had 
never  denied  Oliver's  being  at  Nottins- 
hara;  and  with  respect  to  Imbr,  be  oafy 


said  he  was  never  in  the  place  where  th« 
insurrection  was. 

Mr.  Bennet  continued.  He  said,  be 
might  not  be  in  the  particular  barn ;  but 
he  would  show  by-and-by,  what  the  con- 
nexion of  Oliver  was  with  Derby.  On 
the  26th  of  May  he  went  to  Derby. 
There  a  person,  whose  name  be  should 
not  mention,  from  whom  he  had  a  state- 
ment, saw  him.  On  that  day  the  26th 
of  May  1817,  one  James  Birkin  came  to 
him,  and  told  him  there  was  at  the  Hooae 
of  a  person  in  Derby,  a  gentleman  who 
was  sent  to  the  country  by  a  committee 
of  gentlemen  in  London,  to  ascertain  the 
sentiments  of  the  people  respectmg  par« 
liamentary  reform.  Tnis  person  went  to 
the  Talbot  inn,  and  saw  the  gentleman 
from  London,  who  said  his  name  was 
Oliver,  and  received  him  poUtely.  Soon 
after,  a  person  present  observed,  that  the 
town  was  confused  with  the  cavalry,  and 
other  soldiers,  ordered  out  in  consequence 
of  some  expected  disturbance.  Oliver 
said  it  would  be  another  grand  hoax  on 
the  government,  and  when  the  tlmesir- 
rived  they  would  be  asleep  A  conver* 
sation  then  ensued  respecting  parliamen* 
tary  reform,  and  the  distressed  state  of  the 
country.  Oliver  smd,  that  <^  all  legal 
means  had  been  tried  to  no  purpose,  and 
that  the  London  people  never  meant  to 
petition  any  more.'*  Oliver  asked  for  a 
person  who  had  been  talked  of  the  night 
before.  It  was  replied,  that  it  was  not 
certain  that  he  would  come.  He  how- 
ever  came  in.  After  some  observations 
on  sir  Francis  Burdett's  motion  for  re-> 
form,  Oliver  said,  that  it  was  evident 
that  petitioning  parliament  waa  of  no  oae. 
He  was  then  asked,  if  he  considered  r»» 
form  to^  be  altogether  impracticable  ?  To 
thia  Oliver  said.  No,  pot  in  London,  as 
there^  were  other  means  to  be  tried ;  and 
that  in  London  they  were  more  active 
than  ever  to  obtain  their  rights.  Ofiver 
was  then  asked,  what  way  they  meant  to 
proceed  ?  and  he  said,  <«  they  meant  to 
try  those  roeana  they  had  left,  which  was 
phyncal  force;  and  that  they  were  only 
waiting  the  determination  of  their  friend 
in  the  country.''  He  was  told  tlmt  the 
country  would  not  do  any  thing.  **  la 
that,"  asid  Oliver,  «  you  are  mialaken ; 
half  the  country  ia  in  an  organized  ttats^ 
particularly  Birmingham,  Sheffield,  Leeds, 
and  most  of  the  manu&cturing  diatrtcCa.** 
He  added, «« that  the  people  wout  Leeds 
were  all  armed,  and  witti  difficulty  kept 
down  until  the  appointed  time/'      He 
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then  told,  thttt  Derbjr  was  a  very  loyal 
e,  and  that  he  roua^  not  expect  any 
g  of  the  kind  there.  Olhrer  aaid,  **  it 
of  little  con8e<}uence9  but  it  would  be 
er  if  something  could  be  done ;  but 
if  the  country  would  come  forward^ 
stand  with  uiobbed  sticks  in  their 
Is,  the  business  would  be  done  in 
don,  where  60  or  Vo,000  armed  men 
Id  be  raised  in  an  hour  or  two's  no« 
"  He  thus,  it  would  be  seen,  re- 
ed what  he  had  before  stated  on  the 
of  May  at  Wakefield.  He  then  said, 
have  been  at  several  meetings  in  York* 
2,  and  have  there  engt^ed  a  press 
the  printing  of  the  proclamations, 
;h  are  to  be  posted  up  in  every  con- 
nous  place  in  the  kingdom.  Mr. 
)ler,the  publisher  of  The  Black  Dwarf, 
undertaken  that  part  of  the  business, 
J  am  now  going  round  the  country 
trengthen  the  hands  of  the  people  in 
cause.  I  am  for  Nottingham  to-day, 
Sheffield  to-morrow,  for  Leeds  on 
Inesday,  for  Manchester  on  Thursday, 
if  possible,  I  mean  to  go  to  Liver- 
the  day  after,  as  they  are  not  quite 
orwwrd  there  as  I  could  wish."  It 
probable  he  went  thither,  as  a  letter 
received  from  him,  dated  there,  on 
day.  <<  But,"  he  said,  <<  I  must  be 
:  to  Birmingham  on  Sunday  next. 
Y  are  forward  there,  and  have 
ty  of  arms.  But,"  said  he,  <•  you 
lot  deficient  in  arms  in  Derby,  x  ou 
a  depot  there."  He  was  told  yes ; 
that  the  arms  were  sent  to  Weedon. 
er  then  said,  the  Wolverhampton  men 
d  knock  Weedon  over.  One  of  the 
r  said,  <<  I  have  a  brother  there  who 
ry  ill."  Oliver  inquiring  what  he  was, 
told  a  bricklayer.  Oliver  asked  if  the 
had  ever  been  there  ?  The  man  an- 
ed,  Noy  sir,  it  is  a  place  I  should  like 
» to,  and  have  wished  it  for  some  time, 
poverty  has  prevented  me.  Oliver 
asked  him  if  he  would  go  over,  **  as 
>uld  be  serviceable  to  the  Wolver- 
Hon  men?  For,"  said  he,  <' as  you 
a  brother  there,  and  are  a  bricklayer, 
would  not  be  su^cted."  The  man 
ered,  that*  he  could  not  raise  five 
ngs  in  the  world,  and  thai  besides, 
rother  was  averse  to  every  thing  of  Uie 
,  and  he  dared  not  introduce  any  thing 
ssort  to  him.  <'  Well,"  says  he,  '^you 
not  say  any  thin^  to  him  about  it ; 
can  go,  and  get  mm  to  go  round  the 
i  with  you  and  make  your  own  obser- 
na>  unknown  to  your  brother.    If 


YOU  will  po,  you  must  go  and  come  back 
by  Birmwgham ;  and  I  will  give  you  a 
letter  to  a  gentleman  who  wxU  give  yoi^ 
plenty  of  money.''  A  letter  to  this  pur- 
pose was  written,  which  was  destroyed 
by  the  person,  who  saw  several  of  his 
neighbours  taken  up;  but  it  would  be 
sworn  to  by  the  person  who  had  it,  and 
others  who  saw  it. 

Could  any  one  doubt,  that  if  any  m^n 
had  gone  to  Weedon,  in  pursuance  of  the 
plan  of  Oliver,  that  he  would  have  in- 
curred the  guilt  of  high  treason  ?  Yet  this 
person,  it  was  said,  did  not  stimulate  per- 
sons to  illegal  acts !  This  person  did  not 
stimulate  the  people  at  Derby,  Notting- 
ham, Liverpool^  Leeds,  and  Birmingham ! 
From  this  place  Oliver  goes  to  Notting- 
ham ;  the  same  day,  according  to  his  own 
previous  declaration;  and  there  he  ap- 
pears as  the  London  delegate.  He  t^a 
them  that  Yorkshire,  &c.  were  all  in  arms 
-—and  that  day  Oliver  saw  Brandreth— he 
had  an  affidavit  in  his  possession  as  to  thai 
fact.  [««  What  is  the  name  r  From  Mr. 
Bathurst]  He  should  not  name  him; 
but  if  the  right  hon.  gentleman  would 
consent  to  an  inquiry,  he  would  produce 
,  the  witness.  Besides,  he  held  in  his  hand 
the  statement  of  Brandreth  himself,  made 
in  confidence  to  his  solicitor  before  the 
trial.  He  had  it  in  the  solicitor's  own 
writing.  The.  meeting  was  at  the  House 
of  a  person  of  great  consequence. 
Among  the  few  persons  who  were  active 
in  these  transactions,  was  a  Mr.  Stevens. 
He  believed  he  (Mr.  B.),  from  his  infor- 
mation, knew  more  of  these  proceedings 
than  the  secret  committee.  The  meeting 
took  place  at  the  Three  Salmons  public- 
house.  The  witness  he  spoke  of  there 
met  Oliver  with  Brandretn,  **  who  ap- 
peared to  be  the  most  concerned  with 
Oliver  of  any  or^,  put  the  most  questions 
to  him,  and  listened  attentively  to  his  an- 
swers.**  Ip^  the  course  of  conversation^ 
Oliver  said,  he  had  been  to  see  Wooler 
in  prison,  the  last  thing  before  he  left 
London,  and  that  Wooler  would  be  the 
man  to  write  the  proclamations.  He  said 
there  would  be  10,000  printed.  He  said, 
he  wondered  what  the  people  of  Notting- 
ham were  about.  The  people  in  York- 
shire and  Lancashire  were  hardly  to  be 
kept  down.  Oliver  said  the  people  were 
ripe  in  London,  and  were  now  deterftiined 
to  carry  their  complaints  to  the  foot  of 
the  throne,  for  petitioning  (meaning  to 
the  House  of  Commons)  was  of  no  use. 
He  requested  lome  peraons  tt  ^plore 
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WeedoA  barracks,  and  obserted  whit 
a  large  sMre  of  'anna  and  ammanition 
waB  there.  This  was  the  statement  whicN 
a  man  had  delivered  on  bis  oath  :****  Je« 
remiah  Brandreth.^He  states,  that  he  at- 
tended a  meeting  at  Nottioghflm,  at  the 
sfgn  of  the  Three  Salmons,  at  which  se- 
veral persons  attended,  and,  amongst 
the  rest,  Oliver.  That  this  meetmg  was 
on  Whitsun  Monday,  or  Monday  after. 
That  he  told  the  persons  assembled,  that 
he  had  been  round  the  circulti  at  Man- 
chester and  Yorkshire,  and  was  then 
going  to  London  by  Birmingham.  That 
he  stated  that  every  person  was  pierfecfly 
ready  to  rise,  and  that  he  could  raise 
70,000  men  in  London ;  that  Che  people 
in  London  Would  not  be  satisfied  unless 
Nottingham  was  perfectly  secured ;  for  it 
was  the  rallying  point  for  Nottinghamshire, 
Derbyshire,-  and  Leicestershh-e ;  and  that 
if  that  was  not  secured,  the  passage  over 
the  Trent  Would  be  perfectlr  stopped  for 
the  Northern  forces ;  that  they  must  pro- 
ceed forward  to  London  as  soon  as  they 
i!ould  raise  sufficient  men  against  the  loy- 
alists. Nottingham  was  to  be  continu- 
ally supported  by  Northern  forces  in  suc- 
cession^' 

So  far  Brandreth's  statement.  Oliver 
was  not  satisfied  with  this.  He  returned 
to  Nottingham  on  the  6th  of  June,  and 
aaid  he  would  raise  the  standard  there 
himself;  but,  said  he,  *'  I  am  obliged  to 
be  absent  to  support  our  friends  in  York- 
ahire,  who  are  now  in  arms  to  support  the 
cause  which  you  are  so  slack  in  defend- 
2nff."-*But  to  conclude  the  statement  of 
OHver's  joumies.  On  the  authority  of 
die  aame  witness,  he  could  state,  that 
Oliver  returned  to  Birmingham.  There 
he  put  forth  his  usual  assertions.  He 
told  them  that  he  had  paid  several  visits 
to  Mr.  Wooler,   that  he  was  a  hearty 

food  fellow;  and  that  nothin|^  could 
aunt  his  intrepid  spirit;  that  it  was  a 
terrible  misfortune  he  was  in  prison,  for 
he  would  have  assisted  the  cause  wonder- 
fully ;  that  he  would  have  printed  some 
thousands  of  proclamations  for  distribu- 
tion in  every  large  town,  to  rouse  the 
people  into  action.  That  the  people  in 
the  North  of  England  were  already  ripe 
for  the  onset  against  their  oppressors,  and 
Ihst  they  could  scarcely  be  kept  down 
from  risina  before  the  appointed  day- 
that  vast  bodies  of  men  were  ready  to 
pour  down  from  Scotland^  that  would 
mrerwhehn  every  thmg  before  them ;  and 
Ibat  tbe  day  of  retriratioa  to  their  meat 


unfeeling  tyrants  was  near  at  hand.  Thair 
thr  Francis  Bordett,  major  CartwrlgbCy 
and  many  others,  whose  names  it  woukl 
not  be  proper  to  disclose,  were  well  ac- 
qaainted  wnh  the  whole  of  thesis  thioM. 
That  several  oAcers  of  diilinctleii  wookA 
take  any  post  to  which  they  might  be  a^ 
pointed  by  the  people;  the  disclosure  at 
whose  names,  however,  he  told  tham, 
would  be  venr  improper,  but  that  thejr 
might  depeod  opMi  it,  that  all  that  to 
had  told  tliem  was  very  true. 

It  was  to  be  remembered,  in  the  del^»» 
tion  at  Thombill  Lees,  how  anxious 
Oliver  was  to  get  together  delegates.  To 
give  a  colour  to  this  proceedingi  ba 
seemed  to  think  it  essential  to  procure  a 
person  who  might  call  himsdf  a  dele^te 
from  Birmingham.  The  report  of  tha 
secret  committee,  last  session,  spoke  of 
persons  acting  with  assmned  or  delegated 
authority.  As  if  there  was  no  diffeteace 
betweenaasumed  and  delegated!  Wheraaa 
in  truth,  in  the  ascertainhig  of  thai  het, 
was  all  the  importance  of  the  question  i 
for  though  these  persmis  might  be  ibr* 
midable  if  they  had  a  delegated  autho* 
rity,  yet,  if  they  merely  assumed  th^r 
authority,  they  would  be  of  no  impor* 
tance  at  tdl.  Oliver  could  prevail  on  no 
person  to  pretend  even  an  assumed  aotbo- 
rity  from  Birmingham.  For  as  for  dele- 
gates, the  eiffht  or  ten  paupers  assembled 
at  ThornhillLees,  werejustasmuch  dde* 
gates  from  the  people  as  Oliver  was  m 
delegate  from  major  Cartwright  aad  sir 
F.  Burdett.    But  he  was  very  anxious  !• 

Sa  show  of  a  delegation.  Aeasiatf 
^ers  were  sent  to  Mr.  Jones,  and 
Oliver's  ogent  and  associate.  George 
Crabtree  was  also  sent  to  Birmingham, 
to  induce  some  persons  to  attend ;  bat 
the  persons  to  whom  he  addressed  him* 
self  knew  he  was  a  mischievoos  man,  and 
told  him  he  could  expect  no  aid  from  Bir* 
mingham  in  such  a  cause.  Yet  Olh^er 
had  represented  Birmingham  to  be  in  a 
Slate  approaching  insurrection,  in  order 
to  excite  the  people  In  Nottingham  mi 
in  Derby. 

He  had  now  laid  before  the  Hooae  a 
small  portion  of  the  statements  which  ha 
possessed.    There  was   one  reraarkaUa 


met,  however*  to   which  he  rsoui 
their  particular  atteation*    From  tna  dajf 


Olhrer  waa  detected  and  ceased  Us 
sionaiy  tour,  Ae  puMio  traaqailllly 
reetored.  That  there  had  been  diltnrtN 
aneea  was  well  knewik  Thers  w«a  anafill 
tliscoileitt  hi  the  cMnirf ,  bMuaft  tfMM 
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I  maeh  dittrast^  It  was  msy  for  thote 
>  enjoyed  in  tranqoiUily  eTery  comfert 

luxury  thai  opolence  coum  bestowv 
er  out  of'  tlieir  prhrate  fortoneBy  or 
of  the  Sams  which  for  their  tenricee 
their  no-servioes  they  took  from  the 
lie  pursOt  to  reeomnieDd  pationcoy  and 
eprobate  in  strong  termi  that  inaubor- 
itioDy  the  caoaes  of  which  they  Tery 
erfectly  understood.  Their  haa  norer 
rd  the  cries  of  wife  or  cnildreii  da-* 
iriDg  for  food  which  they  conid  not 
([them.  They  were  ignorant  of  the 
ings  of  a  nan  who  found  himself 
08t  of  necessity  Knked  to  any  coaupa* 
18  who  could  hold  out  a  hope,  how- 
'  daogerous  and  precarioos,  oif  saving 
lelf  from  the  pit  of  perditton  that 
ned  before  him  and  hisNiBiilT*  Nine- 
hs  of  those  who  had  been  disaffected 
i  in  that  condition— ^he  did  not  deny 

there  were  some  misehieTous  men 

wished  to  take  advantage  of  that 
'ess ;  bat  was  the  niischcef  so  daep, 
combined,  so  extensive,  as  to  afibrd 
ind  for  rational  alarms  It  was  loose, 
tered,  undefinedi  unreguhrted  discon- 
.  But  with  Oliver  to  stimnhite  and 
:t  them,  the  business  took  quite  ano- 

turn ;  and  while  be  was  setting  one 
i  and  one  county  against  another,^ 
Jaimiog  to  one  district  that  its  oei^h^ 
'  was  ready,  and  upbraiding  all  with 
lity  and  delay,  the  consequenoa  was 
tst  unavoidable,  that  these  misendile 
ches  would,  if  possible,  have  re- 
id  to  tltatj^ysical  force  so  strenaoosly 
mmended  to  them  by  the  missioanries 
ovemmeat.    He  would  put  this  ques* 

to  the  Hottse.  According  to  the 
om  estifnale  of  Mr*  Colqnboun  diere 

90  or  40,000  people  who  lived  by 
edation  in  London;  persona  who 
eveiy  morning  without  hopes  of  ob- 
ng  any  reffular  emplojrment,  or  of 
-ing  a  bed  for  the  ensuing  lught,  and 
of  coarse  were  always  ready  for  any 
bief  that  might  offer.  There  were  at 
rate  many  taousaiids,  and  a  proper- 
te  number  in  other  great  towns. 
t  would  be  said  if  goyeniaieat  sent 
onaries  ameiig  these  thieves*-*who 
d  tell  them  it  was  notr  time  to  rifle 
ich  and  plunder  in  miion-^-at  Man- 
or, Liverpool,  Leeds,  and  Sheflleld, 

0  make  a  coasbiaation  of  those  pltm- 
s  whom  it  was  the  object  of  the  bw 
»ep  dieeoaaeoled  ?  And  why  had  the 
raaaeac  aoied  towardi  the  disoeaieot 

1  iiad  afiMUDot  of  wiat  hi  o  iMUMer 


which  would  be  deemed  madness  towards 
the  spoBers  of  the  pubUc  i  Before  he  sai 
down,  he  wished  to  say  a  word  as  to  an 
argttflsent  he  had  been  sorry  to  hear  mned 
as  a  proof  of  Oliver's  absence  in  these 
traasaetions ;  the  argument  urging  the 
use  he  might  have  been  of  to  the  pri« 
soners  as  a  witnesefor  them,  if  all  these 
foots  were  true.  *<  If  Oliver  had  any 
Sttdi  isoncem  in  these  transactions,  why," 
said  the  bon.  gentleman  oppoaite,  **  did 
he  remain  concealed?  he  was  on  the 
spot  and  might  have  been  caUed."  It 
was  true  be  was  on  the  spot  ready 
to  parchase  the  Uoed^money  of  Bran* 
dreth  also;  but  the  reason  he  was 
not  called  was,  that  he  would  have  been 
loo  difngeroos  a  witness  for  the  prisOBets ; 
he  wotud  hate  proved,  not  that  they  were 
not  guilty  of  treason,  btst  that  they  had 
been  seduced  into  it;  and  that  wouhl 
have  fumiahed  no  ddTenee^  that  would 
only  have  forfeited  their  blood  with 
greater  certainty  to  the  avarice  of  gofem^ 
meat  mluionartes.  The  judae  himself 
most  have  stopped  audi  cvi&nce,  aad 
have  told  the  prisoners  they  only  con* 
fessod  their  guilt  by  calling  it.  Just  a^^ 
in  the  last  century,  it  was  held  to  be  no 
excuse  to  the  tenants  of  the  earl  of  Dcr«> 
wentwater,  that  they  had  been  led  iato 
rebdlk>n  in  obedience  to  theur  lord*  An 
arguaaent  tbns  urged  against  the  prisoners 
was  a  disgrace— he  would  call  it  so  agaiOi 
a  disgrace>«*to  tbe  justice  of  the  country* 
It  was  on  that  account  that  tiie  trials  took 
the  coarse  they  dki.  It  was  on  that  ac* 
ooant.  that  EJacon  was  not  tried  fiiar. 
(Miver  would  have  been  an  inmortaot 
witness  agauist  Bacon ;  but  Baco»  trial 
would  have  had  a  moat  important  eifoct 
on  the  trials  of  the  other  prisoners,  it  was 
for  that  reason  that  this  master  traitor  waa 
krot  back,  and  aafered  to  encnpe  with  ft 
milder  punishment  than  less  guilty  per« 
sons.  He  was  sorry  to  have  detained  M 
House  so  long  on  this  sofaject,  but  lio 
believed  he  had  oKaggeraied  oothingi  aad 
treated  the  matter  wiiii  ao  move  asperity 
Aan  it  called  for.  He  waa  actuated  by  a 
strong  wish  to  save  the  coootary  from  tho 
farthCT  progress  of  a  system,  the  natmtl 
ooBsequences  of  which  the  right  hon» 

Kntleman  had  shown-^^duch  lie  (Mr. 
inaet)  had  showa.  He  waa  prepared 
to  substaatiate  every  material  feet  he  had 
stated  on  the  oath  of  witoussea  mf%  of 
credible  witnesses;  not  aoch  wimeisai  as 
Caatiea  [Hear  I  haar  I].  Tho  hoft«  gan- 
thftaott  might  wall  eay  henri  nad  Smni 
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refiue  all  inquiry.  They  night  carry  it 
b^  their  majoritiesy  but  this  would  not  do 
with  the  coiintry*  They  stood  before  the 
coontry,  and  a  Terdict  would  be  given, 
not  only  on  the  systein»  but  on  the  House 
itself,  such  as  the  enormity  of  the  case 
required. 

Mr.  WUber/brcet  notwithstanding  the 
latter  words  of  the  hon.  gentleman's 
speech,  could  not  help  protesting  against 
tae  distrust  he  had  expressed  against  the 
committee,  and  which  tended  to  raise  a 
prejudice  against  it  before  the  result  of 
Its  inquiry  could  be  known ;  he  should 
not,  however,  feel  embarrassed  while  sit- 
ting in  that  committee ;  but  the  reason 
why,  as  a  member  of  that  House,  he  ob« 
jecied  to  the  motion  ofthe  hon.  gentleman 
was,  that  it  was  founded  on  a  false  assump* 
tion ;  it  was  founded  on  an  idea  that  the 
late  committee  had  attributed  some  spe- 
cific part  of  Uie  disturbances  in  question 
to.  Oliver ;  whereas,  that  was  not  the 
meaning  of  the  committee.  After  stating 
that  certain  disturbances  had  existed 
prior  to  the  employment  of  Oliver,  it  did 
not  chooae  to  throw  out  of  view  what 
e&ct  the  language  of  Oliver  might  have 
bad  towards  continuing  those  disturbances, 
lest,  by  so  doin^ ,  it  might  have  incurred 
a  charge  of  disingenuousness ;  not  that 
the  committee  believed  the  influence  of 
Oliver  had  had  any  particdar  eflbct,  but 
only  that  geperal  effect  always  conse- 
quent on  the  employment  of  such  means 
nir  the  detection  of'^crime ;  if,  therefore, 
be  rejected  the  motion  on  that  ground,  it 
was  because  it  proceeded  upon  a  fiilse 
hypothesis.  If  the  hon.  gentleman  con- 
tended that  some  specification  of  Oliver's 
particular  offisnces  was  intended  to  be 
conveyed  hj  the  language  of  the  com- 
mittee, he,  tor  one,  could  assure  him  that 
be  had  no  such  meaning.  He  never 
meant  to  say,  that  nothing  in  these  dis- 
turbances was  attributable  to  Oliver ;  but 
what  had  just  been  stated  by  tho  hon.  gen- 
tleman if  considered  as  having  some 
weight,  was  also  to  be  received  with  some 
distrust  as  comioff  from  a  doubtful  source. 
He  rtmemberedT  when  an  account  was 
formerly  s iven  in  that  House  of  some  di- 

Slomacv  Detween  lord  Malmesbury  and 
ff.  de  w  Croix,  very  much  in  favour  of 
lord  Malmesbury,  that  Mr.  Fox  had  said 
be  should  like  to  hear  M.  de  la  Croix ;  so 
he  (Mr.  Wilberforce)  should  like  to  hear 
Oliver— be  did  not  osean  m  the  committee, 
but  by  aoaae  other  means,  to  ascertam 
the  tnub  of  what  had  been  alleged  •gaioit 


him.  If  those  things  were  so,  he 
ceived  that  if  any  man  could  be  proved  to 
have  acted  the  part  this  man  was  repre- 
sented to  have  done,  he  could  be,  andi 
ought  to  be  brought  to  justice.  It  weoki 
be  a  service  to  the  public,  to  bring  to  jus- 
tice a  person  who  had  acted  so  dilferentljr 
from  what  was  expected  from  him.  But 
as  to  the  character  of  such  persons,  they 
were  always  indifferent;  and  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  entertain  suspicions  of  a  maD, 
who  would  volunteer,  by  fraud  and  trea- 
chery, to  discover  the  designs  of  other 
people— who  could  put  on  their  language 
and  habits  for  the  express  purpose  of  be- 
traying  them ;  and  it  was,  therefore,  very 
proper  in  the  committee  to  say,  that 
something  of  the  disturbances  might 
be  attributable  to  the  language  and  eoa«« 
duct  of  this  man.  But  he  was  asto- 
nished that  men  of  honourable  fed- 
ings,  who  did  not  condemn  the  employ- 
ment of  spies,  who  admitted  them  to  be 
necessary  in  certain  cases,  for  surely  the 
hon.  mover  had  said  "  he  would  not  de- 
cide whether  spies  should  or  should  not 
be  employed,  or  whether  they  should  go 
about  to  tell  lies—"  he  was  astonished 
that  they  did  not  see  that  such  a  charac* 
ter  could  not  go  about  with  any  prospect 
of  obtaining  information,  unless  he  acted 
in  that  manner.  If  he  forbore  to  do  so« 
he  must  relinquish  his  views  altogether. 
But  he  did  think  it  unfair  that,  persona 
who  did  not  disalloif  the  employment  of 
such  persons,  should  vent  their  whole  in* 
dignation  on  them  if  they  exceeded  their 
instructions  by  never  so  small  a  d^ree. 
It  was  not  at  the  fiilsehood,  but  at  the  de* 
gree,  that  exception  was  taken.  He  wan 
astonished  that  gentlemen  did  not  see 
that  these  were  crooked  paths;  and  he 
was  convinced  that  be  would  do  a  most 
material  service  to  his  country,  who  could 
succeed  in  exploding  the  system  alt<^ge» 
ther.  But  tney  were  inconsistent  who 
admitted  it  to  be  allowable,  and  then  were 
indignant  if  spies  happened  a  l^tle  to  ex* 
ceed  their  instructions.  Certainly,  the 
employment  of  such  engines  was  not  al- 
lowable in  a  relwious  view.  The  God  of 
trotib  abhorred  falsehood,  and  all  thewaya 
of  deceit.  It  was  equally  repugnant  to 
any  notions  of  honour  or  monuitv,  or  to 
the  feelings  of  a  gentleman;  ana  on  the 
mere  ^und  of  political  expediency,  the 
dnectioos  to  it  were  almost  as  atroog. 
Though  the  employment  of  spies  might, 
in  some  particular  instances,  be  attenled 
short  end  temporary  adtantages^  and 
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^ernment  might  be  able  to  detect  some 
isons  which  would  otherwise  escape 
lishment,  yet  he  thought  those  advan- 
es  were  much  more  than  coanterba- 
:ed  by  the  inconveniences  that  ensued, 
en  he  coniidered  all  the  mistrust  that 
h  a  system  must  occasion,  even  to  the 
urbance  of  domestic  peace  and  confi- 
ce;  when  he  considered  the  tempta- 
is  to  false  information  of  every  des- 
»tion ;  Uie  misconstructions  that  might 
put  on  the  most  innocent  actions ;  and 
suspicioDS  and  disaffection  that  must 
ixcited  against  the  government  itself, 
thought  the  generu  confusion  that 
fi  a  system  would  excite,  must,  in  the 
f  run,  impede  much  more  than  further 
cause  -of  good  order.  He  had  no  he- 
Jon  in  saying,  that  he  condemned  the 
of  all  sudi  instruments.  The  country 
the  government  would  lose  more  than 
'  would  gain  bv  them ;  the  former,  in 
confidence  which,  in  superintending 
execution  of  the  law,  it  should  com- 
d ;  and  the  latter,  in  Uiat  abhorrence 
11  attempts  to  disturb  the  public  tran- 
lity,  for  which  the  employment  of  such 
Its  furnished  something  like  an  apo- 
.  One  of  the  greatest  evils  they  pro- 
;d  was,  a  distrust  in  the  administration 
ustice,  which  they  polluted,  and  a 
i  sympathy  with  the  violators  of  the 
and  the  disturbers  of  the  public  peace, 
withstanding  all  that  had  been  said  by 
iisaffected  or  the  discontented ;  not- 
standinff  the  real  sufferings  which 
been  felt  in  the.  late  season  of  dis- 
y  and  the  unequivocal  breaches  of 
law  which  had  taken  place,  he  was 
d  to  say,  that  there  never  was,  in  any 
or  country,  a  greater  share  of  real  h« 
f  enjoyed ;  there  never  was  ^  a  more 
perous,  a  more  moral,  or  a  happier 
»n ;  but  by  the  use  of  such  aeents, 
people,  instead  of  being  proud  of  their 
titution,  and  clinging  to  the  blea- 
1  which  they  possessed  under  it ;  in- 
I  of  feeling  an  anxiety  to  presetve 
I,  and  a  detestation  of  those  crimes 
h  tended  to  undermine  them,  would 
their  principles  perverted,  and  their 
latbies  turned  in  favour  of  their  worst 
lies.  This  he  regarded  as  most  inju- 
lo  the  country.  And  after  sll  it  was 
ssible  to  get  at  truth  by  such  means. 
n  instance,  he  had  never  heard  two 
is  more  different  than  that  which  he 
leard  (hat  night,  and  that  which  he 
leard  on  the  committee.  Before  die 
nittee  Oliver  was  described  as  being, 


so  fiur  from  one  of  those  extraordinary 
villains  who  snatch  a  grace  beyond  th# 
reach  of  art— much  too  little  of  a  rascsl 
for  his  profession ;  and  that,  on  that  ao 
count,  he  was  always  open  to  detection* 
Let  the  practice  not  be  defended  on  the 
ground  tnat  it  waa  necestoy  for  the  pre- 
servation of  the  public  peace.  No!  no! 
the  British  empire  did  not  stand  in  need  of 
such  assistance  to  maintain  its  security ; 
it  claimed  no  protection  from  sudi  allies. 
Our  liberties,  our  rights,  and  our  tran- 
quillity,  stood  on  the  principles  of  law  and 
tne  constitution,  and  despised  the  aid  or 
the  countenance  of  such  base  associates. 
He  must  say,  however,  that  with  those 
sentiments  of  the  persons  alluded  to  in 
the  motion,  he  was  against  the  motion  it- 
self. He  was  against  the  motion,  because 
it  involved  an  inquiry  that  could  not.weU 
be  carried  on  in  the  committee,  and  for 
which  the  committee  was  not  the  proper 
place ;  and  he  must  say,  that  he,  for  one, 
would  not  take  a  seat  in  the  committee 
to  which  such  an  inquiry  should  be  re* 
ferred. 

Mr.  Bennet  observed,  that  he  had  not 
expressed  hinaself  at  all  in  favour  of  the 
employment  of  such  instruments.  AH  he 
had  observed  was,  that  it  was  most  diffi- 
cult to  distinguish  between  repentant 
sinners,  and  those  who  were  actuated  by 
hopes  of  lucre. 

The  SclidUr  General  said,  he  felt  him- 
self called  upon  to  answer  some  observa- 
tions which  nad  been  made  by  the  hon. 
gendeman  on  the  conduct  of  his  hon.  and 
learned  colleague ;  and  but  for  this  at- 
tack, he  should  not  have  been  induced  to 
trouble  the  House.  With  regard  to  the 
motion  itself,  he  did  not  think  that  it  re- 
quired much  reasoning  to  show  that  it 
ought  not  to  be  entertained.  The  motion 
was  grounded  solely  and'  exclusively  on  a 
passage  in  the  report  of  the  secret  com- 
mittee, which  could  not  bear  the  con- 
struction put  upon  it.  It  proceeded  on 
the  supposition,  that  the  passage  alluded 
to  imputed  criminal  actions  to  those  spies 
into  ilbose  conduct  it  waa  its  object  to 
recommend  the  institution  of  a  criminal 
inquiry.  The  report,  however,  could 
bear  no  such  construction:  it  imputed 
nothing  that  could  be  the  foundation  of 
a  criminal  indictment :  yet  the  whole  of 
the  hon.  opener's  speech  rested  on  such  a 
construction.  He  would  read  the  pas- 
sage, and  the  House  would  be  convinced 
of  the  erroneoua  use  made  of  it.  **  Upon 
the  whole,''  it  ssdd,  **  your  Committee 
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iisve  been  anximii  neither  to  extenuate 
jior  exaggerate  the  nature  and  extent  of 
Jthe  danger.  They  have  not  been  in- 
eeniiUe  to  the  jealonsjr  with  which  the 
^eetimoBy  of  persons  originally  implicated 
In  the  designs  of  the  conspirators,  or  even 
of  persons  vho  never  having  engaged  in 
tiiose  designs,  have  attended  such  meet- 
ings, in  Older  to  discover  and  report  their 
proceedings,  ought  to  be  received ;  but 
the  facts  atated  by  your  committee  rest 
not  only  on  confirmatory  evidence,  but 
on  distinct,  substantive,  and  satisfactory 
testimony;  and  although  your  con^mittee 
have  reason  to  apprehend,  that  the  lan- 
guage and  conduct  of  some  persons  from 
whom  information  has  been  derived  may, 
in  some  instances,  have  had  the  effect  of 
encouragiDg  those  designs*  which  it  was 
intended  they  should  only  be  the  instru- 
ments of  detecting,  yet  it  is  perfectly 
dear  to  your  Committee,  that  before  any 
audi  encouragement  could  have  been 
given,  the  planof  a  simaltaneous  iosurrec- 
-tion  in  diKrent  parts  of  the  country  had 
been  actually  concerted,  and  its  execution 
fully  determined  on/'  This  passage  at- 
tached no  criminality  to  the  persons 
alluded  to,  which  could  be  made  the  sub- 
ject of  a  criminal  prosecution,  if  a  de- 
sign had  pvevioilMy  been  formed,  which 
It  was  determined  to  earry  into  execution, 
and  if  persons  who  were  sent  to  detect  it 
had  only  taken  the  naeaas  of  ascertaining 
its  existence  by  seemitt^  to  join  in  its  con- 
doct,  such  a  prooeeding  could  not  be 
made  the  subject  of  a  criminid  charge.  If 
these  persons  had  theaoselves  form^  the 
plan,  «^  endeavoured  to  proonre  nersons 
io  sinetioB  and  to  exeeote  it,  tke  case 
iponld  have  been  altered,  and  the  present 
motion  for  their  prosecution  would  haiw 
been  jost  and  proper.  No  aoch  criminality 
was  here  imputecl ;  and  the  bon.  member, 
as  if  aware  of  the  ISm^  had  filled  his 
apeeeh  with  other  topics,  and  introduced 
many  statements  both  extraneous  and  un- 
aodioriaed.  The  hen.  member  had  act 
given  the  naaMS  of  the  individuals  Aom 
whom  be  derived  that  inforraation  on 
which  he  seemed  so  implicitly  to  rely; 
but  he  (the  aoUehor  general)  suspected 
tbeaouroes,  and  one  name,  that  of  Mit- 
diellf  introduced  inadvertently  Into  his 
atatenent,  gave  him  almost  a  certain  due 
to  the  rest  This  person  had  been  sus- 
pected of  high  treason,  and  had  been 
taken  up  and  imprisoned  on  the  ahaige; 
and  was  he  ihereiWe  to  be  thought  apro- 
pr  witness  in  implicating  the  character 


of  those  who  nrif^tjbe  employed  to 

tect  his  designs,  or  in  maxing  chmr^^m 
apdnst  the  govarnment  who  prevenftcsi 
him  from  carryinff  them  into  execution  ? 
Then  there  was  Fendrtll  who  had  fled  t4» 
America.    And  Stephen  who  was  iik«* 
wise  in  America,  who    might  have  fur* 
nished  the  facts  of  the  statement  whicb 
the  House  had  heard.    Mitchell  had  baass 
charged  with  high  treason  [  Hear,  hear  1 3 • 
He  would  ask  the  hon.  gentleman  oppo- 
site, u^  cheered   this   statement,  if  « 
charge  of  treason  increased  the  credibilitjr 
of  the  person  who  furnished  the  narrative 
against  his  prosecutors.    He  knew  that 
now-a-days  persons  who  had  been  brought 
before  the  courts  of  law  on  the  gravest 
charffes,  had  been  considered  as  pane- 
cuted  Individuals;  that  they  bad  been  held 
up  as  proper  objects  for  public  bounty  ; 
that  they  had  been  iookea  upon  as  mar* 
tyrs  in  the  cause  of  liberty,  and  that  tkat 
odium  which  euabt  to  have  been  direetad 
agamst  diose  who  had  violated  the  law, 
and  were  endeavouring  to  destroy  the 
moral     principles,    or   to   disturb     the 
general  tranquillity  of  the  country,  had 
been    attempted  to  be    turned   againat 
those    who  had   exerted   themselves   to 
preserve  them,  as  if  they,  and  not  the 
country,  had   been  the   sufferers,   and 
ought    to   receive  redress.    lodividuiia 
who  by  their  conduct  had  nnde  thasn- 
selves  amenable  to  the  law,  thought  that 
by  raising  a  cry  agsinst  Oliver  and  the 
spies,  they  could  shift  the  criminality  Iimb 
themaelves,  and  impute  the  whole  to  a 
eonapiracy  of  the  governmeat.    Thejv 
poor  innocent  souls,  never  harboured  a 
design  to  disturi)  the  public  peace,  or 
to  commit  treason ;   they  were  mcsaijr 
dduded  by  the  artifice  of  government 
nies,  and  had  never  hatched  aaypjota 
taemsdves;  the  whole  was  the  nhvica- 
tion   of  their  tcmptera;    and  yet  thia 
ensse  ftom  die  verv  persooi  MitcheU« 
who,  bT  his  owa  aomission,  went  witb 
OKvar  mm  London  with  the  intsntiaa 
of  agitating  the  ooontry*    But  on   the 
scene  ha  did  aothing-lOiiver  (by*tho- 
by|a  totalatranger  in  the  place)  was  the 
sole  agent— Oliver  oigadoed  the  plans 
OKver  arranged  ail  the  movements  of  the 
disnfibated  lie  UNpired  the  disturbed  die* 
trieta  with  the  design  of  overturning  the 
geverasBent,  aad  anaing  Aw  the  purpeee 
of  general  ooafosioo.    The  aMoner  m 
whiehthefaDB.  oeolleasao  aBudedcothe 
administratioo  af  iastice,  and  the 
of  hia  leasaadaao  hon*  ftiend>  the 
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general,  seemed  ealculated  ta  counte- 
le  soch  repreientafcioiis,  and  to  preja- 
the  minds  of  the  public  against  the 
ecation  of  the  violaters  of  the  lavr. 
had  mentioued  the  name  of  Caatles*— a 
esa  that  was  called  on  the  late  trials 
ligh  treaaoD  ia  Weatminstar,  as  the 
rney.  general's  witness ;  .  whereas  he 
t  have  known  that  be  waa.  the  witness 
le  Crown  and  the  ceuntrj^  Did  not 
hon..  and  learned  friend  tnention  to 
jury  the  character  of  this  per8on-*-^d 
tot  tell  them  not  to  believe  one  word 
lis  testimony,  unless  it  was  confirmed 
other  witnesses?  Castles  had  been 
)d  a  spy.;  .  but  the  hoo.  eentlemaa 
t  have  luiown,'  if  he  bad  read  tbe  trial, 
this  person  had  never  been  employed 
lat  capacity  by  govemmeoti  and  not 
syllable  of  his  testimony  was  known 
lis  hon.  and  learned  friend  till  lone 
r  the  transactions  to  which  iw  referred. 
ras  never  even  hinted  diat  he  was  a 
on  the  trial ;  he  appeared  there  in  the 
*acter  ^of  a  witness,  and  was  intro- 
sd  as  an  accomplice  who  had  turned 
ence.  He  did  not  think,  therefore, 
tho9&  chaiges  were  fair;  or,  at  least, 
'  must  have  been  known,  upon  the 
itest  connderation,  to  have  been  um- 
ided.  Then  the  hon.  gentleman  went 
the  trials  at  Derby,  and  he  (the 
»tor-general)  would  beg  of  him  to  be 
e  guarded  in  his  statements,  and  not 
mce  charges  which  might  prejudice 
public  mind  without  a  shadow  of 
idatioR.  He  bad  said,  that  his  hon. 
learned  friend  had  brought  Oliver  to 
place,  and  had  him  rea<^  to  produce 
he  trial  to  sell  tbe  blooa  of  tbe  pri- 
Ts.  The  hon.  gentleman  upon  the 
itest  examination,  misht  have  learned 

Oliver  could  not  uiere  have  been 
luced  as  a  witness  by  his  hon.  and 
led  friend,  as  he  was  not  in  the  list 
itnesses  given  to  the  prisoners.    Yet, 

such  a  fact,  so  easily  accessible  to 
person  on  inquiry,  the  hon.  gentle- 
bad  said,  that  he  was  brought  there  to 
hre  the  blood  money  on  the  conviction 
le  traitors.  Had  his  hon.  and  learned 
id  produced  this  person,  the  cry 
would  have  been  raised  against  him 
tit  easily  have  been  anticipated.  Those 
now  find  faub  with  tbe  crown^officers 
lot  examining  him,  would  have  been 
first  to  exclum.— ^  Yon  have  sent  a 
to  organize  rebeliion;  aaMl  now  you 
rict  the  viotima  of  his  artifice  on  his 
iited  testimony."  As  be  was  not  pro- 
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duced,  it  Waa  said  that  if  he  had  appeared 
a  conviction  would  not  have  been  obtain- 
ed, so  that  in  all  cases  censure  must  be 
thrown  on,  government ;  and  they  must 
be  wrong  whatever  course  they  pursued. 
The  hon.  gentleman,  in  speaking  of  the 
Crimea  for  wbidi  one  of  the  prisoners  had 
been  convicled  and  punished,  had  used 
the  gentle  term  of  illegal  acts.  Such 
were  the  words  that  he  applied  to  the 
conductefA  man,  who,  in  prosecution  of 
treasonable  purposes^  bad  committed  the 
crha%  of  murder  1  The  expressions,  he 
would  appeal  to  the  House,  were  used, 
and  he  had  himself  taken  them  down  at 
the  time. 

Mr«  ^tfnfie^.be^ed  to  explain.  He  had 
more  than  once,  m  the  course  of  his  ob- 
servations, called  the  prisooen  at  Derbyi 
traitors. 

The  Solicitor  General,,  m  eontiooatioa, 
said,  that  whatever  other  expressions  tbe 
hon.  gentleman  had  used,  and  be  did  tiot 
mean  to  deny  his  use  of  die  word  traitors, 
he  had  likewise  employed  the  terma 
which  be  had  quoted.  Tlie  hon.  gentle- 
man  had  said,  that  as  the  attorney-general 
bad  not  produced  Oliver,  he  could  not 
have  been  called  by  the  counsel  for  the 
prisoners,  because  his  testimony,  if  re- 
ceived at  all,  must  have  gone  to  conviot 
them.  He  allowed  thisi  so  fiur  as  regarded 
the  efiect  of  his  testimony  to  acquit  them ; 
but  if  it  could  have  esti^lished  the  faet 
that  they  had  been  deluded  by  him,  might 
it  not  have  operated  fiivourably  in  their 
behalf,  when,  after  eonviction  on  compe^ 
tent  evidence,  they  were  called  up  to  re- 
ceive judgment  ?  But  so  far  were  they 
from  thinking  they  had  any  such  evidence 
reserved  for  a  mitigation  of  punishment, 
that  it  appeared  on  the  trial  they  did  not 
even  know  of  the  name  of  Oliver.  Their 
guilt  had  been  contracted  even  before  that 
person  went  among  them.  According  to 
the  statement  given  to-night^  Oliver  and 
Brandreth  did  not  meet^  it  waa  said,  till 
the  26th  of  May ;  but  meetings  ef  the 
conspirators  had  taken  place  bdEbre  that 
date,  and  the  plan  was  arranged  which 
afterwards  ended  in  the  insuri'ection  of 
the  9th  of  June.  Kbthring  appeared  in 
the  hon.  gentleman's  narrative  that  tended 
to  show  that  Oliver  had  arranged  the  con- 
spiracy. The  reason  given  by  the  hon. 
gentleman  for  not  trying  Bacon  first  -^ 
namely,  that  if  that  trial  had  been  first 
proceeded  in,  Olirer  must  have  been  pro- 
duced-^was  whollv  sroundless ;  and  was 
a  representation  whi(£  sboidd  not  go  forth 
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had  got  quit  of  the  cfairges,  becaoae  lie 
said  the  statemenU  came  from  a  pollntedi 
source ;  and  he  must  say  that,  since  be 
had  a  seat  in  parliament,  henerer  lieanl 
a  man  treated  more  unfairly  than  hk  Inmb. 
friend  had  been  by  the  solicitor-geiieral. 
He  (the  solicitor-general)  had  suspected 
that  the  narratiTe  came  from  Mitchell^ 
and  because  Mitchell  had  been  airested 
by  government  on  suspicion  of  treaaoo, 
therefore  his  evidence  was  sud  by  his 
hon.  and  learned  friend  to  come  from  a 
polluted  source.    He  was  arrested  on  the 
2ist  of  June,  and  because  he  was  arreatcdU 
no  matter  on  what  evidence,  therefore  his 
evideoce  was  to  be  inadmissible,  and  his 
oath  to  be  discredited.    His  hon. 
learned  friend  had  found  out  a  new 
dient  for  the  use  of  government,  and  pro- 
mulgated it  on  the  high  authority  ofone 
of  the  first  law  officers  of  the  Crown,  to 
disqualifj^  a  witness  who  might  be  brought 
agamct  his  majesty's  ministers.  According 
to  this  new  (flan,  government  had  oalj  to 
throw  the  obnoxious  individual  into  pri» 
son,  and  then  his  testimony  would  cease 
any  longer  to  be  credible.    The  moment 
he  was  taken  up,  he  not  only  would  lose 
his  liberty  but  his  character,  and  coold 
never  afterwards  be  believed.  Once  adopt 
such  a  principle,  and  every  minister  would 
find  it  his  interest  to  take  the  widest  poa* 
sible  range  of  accusation,  as  the  most  ef* 
fectual  step  to  his  own  security,  by  die* 
qualifying  all  the  witnesses  that  might  be 
brought  against  him.    Hishon^andleam* 
ed  friend  had  said  the  whole  of  the  eri* 
dence  came  from  a  polluted  source,  and 
he  had  not  used  the  phrase  inadvertoitly** 
as  his  hon.  friend  used  the  words  ill^0^ 
acts,  as  applied  to  treason,  but  had  im» 
quently  repeated  it.    But  then  there  were 
another  or  two  contribotors  to  the  narm* 
tive,  according  to  his  suspicion,  who  were 
not  imprisoned,  but  who  had  gone  to 
America.    They  had,  howevor,  gone  thi^ 
tker  before  the  events  mentionra  in  tho 
narrative  took  place.    The  charges  were 
not,  however,  to  be  destroyed  upon  toch 
reasoning ;  the  country  would  not  acouit 
government  opon  the  mere  allegation  Owt 
Uiey  proceeded  from  a  polluted  aoaroe. 
When  his  hon.  friend,  with  his  high  cha* 
racter  for  honour  and  int^ri^,  cane 
forward  and  said  that  he  could  rappoct 
them  opon  oath—that  he  had  inqwred 
into  the  testimony  on  whioh  they  were 
founded,  and  bdieved  it  entitled  to  credit 
—he  would  again  use  the  phrase,  that  the 
House  would  not  dare  in  the  fiKie  of  the 


to  the  country  uncontradicted,  notwith- 
standing the  strong  asseveration  with 
which  it  was  adduced.  Oliver,  the  hon. 
gentleman  shouid  have  known,  was  not  on 
the  list  of  witnesses  served  upon  the  pri* 
soners,  and  could  not,  therefore,  have 
been  produced.  He  (the  solicitor-gene- 
ral) had  now  vindicated  the  proceedings 
of  the  law-officersi  and  shown  that  the 
motion  was  grounded  on  a  mistake  of  the 
report.  He  therefore  saw  no  reason  for 
complying  with  the  motion. 

Sir  S,  JtomiUy  said,  he  was  surprised  at 
the  course  pursued  by  the  two  last  speakers, 
in  addressing  themselves  more  to  the 
mode  of  inquiry  than  the  substance  of  the 
charges.  His  hon.  friend,  the  member 
for  Bramber,  had  objected  to  a  reference 
of  the  inquiry  to  the  committee  of  secre* 
cy ;  and  hi«  hon.  and  learned  friend,  the 
solicitor-general,  had  contented  himself 
with  showing  that  the  passage  in  the  re- 

Eort  to  which  the  motion  alluded  did  not 
ear. the  construction  put  upon  it  so  as  to 
render  a  reference  to  the  committee  ne- 
cessary. He  himself  had  no  particular 
desire  that  the  examination  proposed 
should  be  referred  to  the  committee  of 
secrecy ;  but  he  would  vote  for  his  hon. 
friend's  motion,  because  he  thought  some 
course  should  be  adopted  to  siA  the  al- 
leged charges,  and  this  was  the  one  that 
had  been  suggested.  He  wished  for  a 
committee  of  inquiry,  but  it  did  not  mat- 
ter with  him  whether  this  committee  or 
another  should  be  instrusted  with  the  in- 
quiry. Indeed,  afker  what  had  been  said 
by  tne  noble  member  for  Yorkshire,  that 
he  stood  alone  in  the  secret  committee, 
and  that  he  merely  attended  it  because  he 
wished  to  fulfil  a  duty  imposed  upon  him 
by  the  House,  and  not  with  any  hopes  of 
doing  any  good  in  it,  he  would  have  pre- 
ferred another  mode  of  inauiry.  Some 
inquiry  was,  howeveri  absolutely  neces- 
sary; and  after  the  charges  which  had 
been  heard  from  his  hon.  friend  that  night, 
with  the  pledge  which  he  had  given  Qiat 
he  could  substantiate  them  by  witnesses 

Xn  oath,  if  a  proper  opportimity  were 
wed,  he  would  repeat  tne  words  which 
his  hon.  friend  had  used,  and  say,  that  he 
thoiigbt  the  House  would  not  dare  to  re- 
aist  inquiry  into  the  truth.  This  parlia- 
ment was  drawing  near  to  a  dissolution ; 
and  how  could  the  memberswho  composed 
it  meet  their  constituents  at  a  new  elec- 
tion, if  they  heard  such  grave  charges, 
end  resisted  an  examination  into  them? 


hon.  and  learned  friend  thought  he 
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blic  to  resist  inquiry.    Adverting  to 
!  trials  at  Derby,  tie  (sir  S.  Romilly) 
d  that  bis  hon.  and  learned  friend  had 
lit  unfairly  with  the  Hoase,  in  what  he 
1  stated  regarding  them.    He  had  said, 
it  it  appeared  on  the  trial  of  Brandreth, 
it  meetings  and  plots  bad  taken  place 
been  formed  before  the  26th  of  May, 
1  he  wished  this  statement  to  go  forth 
the  public  as  a  satisfactory  answer  to 
!  charge  that  Oliver  had  arranged  the 
n  of  the  insurrection  which  took  place 
the  9th  of  June.    Now  not  one  word 
ne  out  in  evidence  that  any  plots  had 
m  formed  previous  to  the  former  date, 
e  testimony  of  the  witnesses  there  ex- 
ined  did  not  relate  to  any '  proceeding 
erior  to  the  8th  of  June.    The  hon. 
[  learned  solicitor^general  had  turned 
speech  of  an  hon.  friend  ( Mr.  Ben« 
)  rather  invidiously  against  him.    It 
t  not  pretended  by  him,  and  no  man 
lid  so  have  understood,  that  the  trai- 
\  at  Derby  had  not  been  guilty  of 
nes  for  which  they  merited  death  by 
firandreth  had  committed  murder, 
others  had  not  less  deservedly  suffer- 
No  man  of  common  candour  could 
e  so  mistaken  and  misrepresented  his 
.  friend.    It  looked  like  an  intention 
:he  part  of  the  learned  solicitor-gene- 
to  throw  a  stain  upon  an  honourable 
unblemished  individual— an  attempt 
>rove  that  he  was  a  suborner  of  impro- 
evidence,  [the  solicitor*seneral  said 
he  had  not  used  the  word  suborner.] 
[uestionably  not,  but  his  language  im- 
1  as  much ;  that  the  hon.  member  had 
nined  witnesses  and  taken  evidence 
I  polluted  sources,  and  that  he  had  as 
;re  made  common  cause  with  traitors 
murderers  by  justifying  their  crimes, 
e  solicitor-general  denied  having  said, 
3     Perhaps  the    expression  of  the 
and  learned  gentleman  had  not  been 
3  so  strong,  and  perhaps  he  would 
^  the  goodness  to  explam  presently, 
t  it  was  he  did  say,  to  which  might 
unly  be  applied  the  mitigated  phrase, 
it  seemed  dictated  by  some  degree  of 
B;nity.      The    hon.    gentleman    who 
e  last  but  one  had  censured,  with  the 
)8t  warmth,  the  employment  of  spies 
informers  under  any  circumstances, 
sir  S.  Romilly )  was  not  casuist  enough 
\  able  at  this  moment  to  decide  whe- 
their  assistance  ought  never  to  be 
ired  —  whether    private   treachery 
t  ever  be  encoivaffed  for  the  sake  of 
ivering  public  delinquency  \  but  at 


the  same  time  he  was  still  farther  from 
agreeing  with  the  noble  lord,  who,  on  a 
former  occasion,  had  not  only  justified 
but  applauded  their  employment.    It  was 
singular,  however,  thinking  as  the  hon. 
member  did  that  they  were  pests  to  so- 
ciety ;  that  they  betrayed  the  confidence 
of  friendship,  and  broke  the  ties  of  blood; 
that  they  took  advantage  of  the  wants  of 
their  fellow  citizens,  and  led  them  on  un- 
der colour  of  co-operation,  from  discon- 
tent to  sedition,  and  from  sedition  to 
treason— that  he  should  object  to  the 
motion,  and  upon  a  matter  so  imperiously 
demanding  investiffation,  resist  all  inquiry. 
Would  not  this  reference  to  the  commit- 
tee at  least  tend  to  diminish  the  use  of 
spies,  and  to  remove  this  plague  from  the 
bosoms  of  the  peaceful  and  well  -disposed 
inhabitants  of  the  country?     It  was  a 
subject  of  vital  importance,  yet  the  hon* 
gentleman  refused  to  take  a  step  that 
would  accomplish  an  object  so  desirable. 
Still  the  hon.  member  had  expressed  a  wish 
to  hear  Oliver  tell  his  own  story;  and 
why  could  not  this  be  done  before  the 
committee  ?     Did  he  think  that  the  un- 
happy man  would  be  unequally  matched, 
and  that  he  would  not  meet  with  due  sup- 
port from  the  noble  lord  and  his  other 
friends  upon  that  committee !    When  the 
hon.  member  spoke  of  prosecuting  Oliver, 
did  he  mean  that  the  prosecution  should 
be  undertaken,  by  private  individuals,  and 
that  government,  the  public  prosecutor  in 
all  other  cases,  should  defend  instead  of 
accuse  ?     Some  members  of  the  commit- 
tee it  seemed  entertained  a  good  opmion 
of  Oliver ;  they  thought  that  he  was  not 
wicked  enough  for  a  spy — that  he  was  a 
bungler  in  his  business— that  he  had  not 
**  snatched  that  grace  beyond  the  reach 
of  art,"  which  accomplished  villains  had 
attained :  but  he  who  was  so  well  able  to 
deceive  his  enemies,  might  perhaps  have 
imposed  upon  his  friends.    Recollecting 
the  thinness  of  the  House  at  the  time  the 
hon.  member  for  Ilchester  made  his  im- 
portant statement,    and    observing    the 
crowded  state  of  the  benches  now,  he  put 
it  to  gentlemen,  whether  they  could  re- 
concile to  themselves  the  refusal  of  an  in- 
vestigation without  having  heard  the  facts 
OB  which  the  demand   for  inquiry  was 
rested  and  justified  ?     Would  they  ven- 
ture to  risk  the  impression  that  might  be 
made  by  the  rejection  of  this  motion  upon 
the  public  and  their  constituents?    He 
would  not  now  occupy  more  of  the  time  of 
the  House;  but  if  the  profosition  of  thai 
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night  were  negatived  by  a  majorityi 
which  he  shrewdly  suspected,  he  hoped 
that  the  hon.  member  for  Bramber  (and 
no  man  could  do  it  with  more  weight)  on 
an  early  day  would  come  forward  with  a 
motion  consistent  with  his  speech,  to  in- 
quire into  the  recent  encouragement  of 
spies,  whose  employolent  was  destructivi^. 
of  the  happiness,  morality  and  xeliglon  of 
the  community. 

Mr.  Canning  rose,  but  fir  Samuel  Ro- 
millT  called  upon  the  solicitor-geoecal  lo 
explain  the  supposed  misrepresentation: 
Mr.  Canning,  however,  persevered.-— If  ho 
had  recognised,  he  said,  in  the  hon«  and 
learned  gentleman  a  right  to  regulate  the 
order  of  debate,  h^^ould  not  have  per- 
sisted in  claiming  the  attention  of  the 
House  before  the  explanation,  so  extra- 
ordinarily called  for,  liadbeen  given  [Hear, 
hesrl]  :  he  used  the  term, «  so  extraordi- 
narily called  for,"  not  with  reference  to 
the  hon.  and  learned  member's  speech, 
but  to  the  colloquial  and  irregular  mode 
in  which  be  h^d  demanded  a  reply.  The 
hon.  and  learned  gentleman's  practice, both 
here  and  elsewhere,  might  have  taught  him, 
that  there  might  be  two  reasons  for  not 
giving  an  explanation  •— the  one,  where 
what  had  been  stated  was  so  clear  as  to 
make  explanation  unnecessary ;  the  other, 
where  a  statement  had  been— he  would  not 
say  so  wilfully,  but  certainly  so  grossly  mis- 
represented, that  it  might  safely  be  left  to 
the  audience  to  do  the  speaker  justice. 

He  agreed,  that  it  was  most  expedient 
to  recall  the  attention  of  the  House,  both 
to  the  state  of  the  question,  and  to  the 
question  itself,  as  there  might  be  those 
present  who,  not  having  enjoyed  the  be- 
nefit of  hearing  the  statement  of  the  hon. 
nember  opposite  (Mr.  Bennet),  or  of 
listening  to  the  question  from  the  chair, 
would  be  lefl,  by  all  that  had  passed  very 
recently  in  the  debate,  in  totu  ignorance 
of  the  point  under  discussion,  from  the 
speech  of  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman 
who  last  addressed  the  House,  they  would 
be  led  to  conclude  that  the  proposition  was, 
that  an  inouiry  should  be  instituted,  not 
only  into  the  alleged,  but  the  proved  mis- 
conduct of  spies  employed  by  government. 
The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  had  not 
eren  stopped  here ;  for,  whether  distnist- 
ins  the  facts  detailed  by  his  hon.  friend 
b&iad  him,  or  the  force  of  his  own  rea- 
soning upon  them,  or  invited  by  a  hoped- 
for,  ^attempted,  but  unachieved  triumph 
iterr.'hisL  hon.  and  learned  friend  (tne 
aoiidtte-general},  he  had  thought  fit  to 


put  in  a  plea  in  bar,  and  lo  call  upon  tha 
House  to  consider  whether  it  iiarwl  to 

Eut  a  negative  upon  a  question  before  it, 
[appily  the  time  for  that  topic  was  not 
arrived:    to  whatever  milleoniun  some 
persons  might  look  forward  when  parlia* 
ment  should  be  overawed  and  intimidated 
from  without,  that  time  was  not  yetcoroe : 
the  House  ml  the  country,  thaak  God ! 
were  oot  yet  ripe  for  the  discussion  of  a 
topic,  launched  neretofore  from  the  tribune 
of  Robespierre.    Hon.  gentlemen  opposite 
might  smile ;  thev  ^igbt  thua  attempt  to 
give  him  the  only  answer  he  could  re* 
ceive ;  but  he  hoped,  before  he  sat  down^ 
to  show  beyond  contradiction,  that  he  was 
not  the  single  person,  that  the  members  of 
the  government  were  not  the  only  set  of 
men,  nor  the  majority  of  theHousetheonljr 
body,  monopolizing  the  sentiment,  that  not 
long  since  there  was  in  this  country  a  real 
tendency  to  revolution.    He  fiattered  himp 
selfthatthe  House  was  not  to  beinUmidated^ 
in  any  sense  that  the  word  <<  dare  "  ml^t 
convey,  whether  of  force  from  without,  or 
of  arguiiilent  from  within,  from  looking 
the  question  fairly  in  the  face,  and  de* 
ciding  it  upon  its  merits.     The  memheie 
of  the  British   parliament  had  neither 
lost  their  reason  nor  their*  coououess,  but 
would  proceed  in  the  path  of  their  duty^ 
unbiassed  by  clamour,  and  unawed  oy 
menaces.    All  this  was  surplusage;  bat 
the  introduction  of  the  topic  into  the  de« 
bate  called  for  this  reply.    If  gentlemen 
on  the  other  side,  either  by  their  orsaniaed 
shouts  or  theif  unorganized  speecnes,  by 
their  exaggerations   and  misstatements, 
expected  to  inteiropt  the  quiet  march  of 
just  argument  and  solid  reasoning,  (they 
would  be  as  grievously  mistaken  as  thie 
hon.  and   learned  gentleman  had  been 
when  he  hoped  to  repress  or  exttoguish 
the  growing  ability  and  power  of  the  hon» 
and  learned* member  who  preceded  him 
in  debate  [Hear,  hear  i].    All  this,  how- 
ever (as  he  had  said),  was  but  surplusage 
to  the  real  matter  in  discussion-^the  me* 
tion  of  the  hon.  member  for  Lincoln. 

He  knew  not  whether  that  motion  had 
been  framed  by  the  Mn.  gentleman  him* 
self,  or  whether  he  had  been  assisted  by 
others.  If  he  had  framed  it  himself,  lie 
had  been  imprudent  not  to  consult  his 
friends:  if  he  had  taken  the  advice  of 
others,  and  this  motion  was  the  result, 
God  help  him  with,  and  deliver  him  from, 
such  friends  i  Personally,  he  entertained 
for  the  hon.  gentleman  the  highest  respect^ 
and  he  was  happy  to  see  Urn  gradually 
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I  to  that  slatioD  in  the  House  to  which 
dents  entitled  him :  bathe  mutt  speak 
8  motion  a»it.apfieared  to  him.  If  the 
member  had  acted  by  himself,  healone 
respoDStble  for  its  absurdity;  but  if 
sd  taken  the  opinions  of  those  around 
never  was  unfueky  individual  so  de- 
id,  betrayed,  and  deserted !     If  he 
not  acted  alone,  at  least  he  now  stood 
elancholy  solitude;  for  not  one  speech 
been  debvered,  not  one  argument  had 
I  offered,  under  pretence  of  supporting 
notion,  which,  properly  viewed,  must 
have  the  effect  of  chasmg  it  from  the 
3.    The  motion  ^as  not,  as  some  sup- 
d,  that  a  committee  should  be  appointed 
quire  into  facts— it  was  not  that  a  pro- 
tio9  should  be  instituted  aeainst  tlxose 
had  sinned  against  mora&ty  and  re- 
n ; — but  merely  tliat  the  committee  of 
ecy  should  be  directed   to   inquire, 
ther  any,  and  what,  proceedings  had 
\  instituted  to*  bring  to  justice  those 
ons  whose  conduct  the  committee  had 
iured  in  a  former  report.    And  who 
e  those  persons?      The  hon.  mover 
interrupted  one  speaker,  to  state,  that 
lid  not  refer  to  Oliver  and  the  trials  at 
by,  but  to  Castles  and  the  trials  in 
don..     ¥et  his  friends,  if  such  they 
tit  be  caUed,  bad  all  directed  their  at- 
s  against  Oliver,  while  the  hon.  gen- 
lan  prMesied  that  he  meant  Castles, 
that  was  'impossible :   Castles  could 
be  alluded  to  m  the  second  report,  be- 
e  the  trials  in  London  were  at  an  end 
re  the  second  report  was  made :  the 
Its  on  the  enlargement  of  Mr.  This- 
ood  were  heard  under  the  very  win- 
8  of  the  room  where  the  committee, 
;h  was  framing  the  second    report, 
sitting.     What,  then,  could  this  re- 
have  to  do  with  Castles  and  his  asse- 
ss ?     His  functions  were  finished,  and 
as  notorious  that  the  report  relsted 
to  Oliver.    This  was  a  plain  and  con- 
ing proof  that  the  ipotion  meant  no- 
g,  it  it  did  not  apply  to  Oliver.    It 
hit,  however,  be  sain,  that  it  was  in- 
led  to  have  a  retrospeecive  as  well  as 
ospective  application.  But  how  would 
:oiiditiott  h%  at  all  improved  by  the 
rtion  ?    Oastles  was  a  man  taken  with 
r  persons  supposed  to  be  guilty  of 
I  treason,  and  admitted  an  evidence 
nst  them.     And  was  a  motion  made 
an  inquiry  by  a  committee  of  the 
ise  of  Commons  into  what  had  been 
B  against  a  king's  evidence  —  what 
s  bad  been  taken  to  prosecute  him? 


Did  any  man  upon  earth  ever  hear  of  such 
a  motion  ?  Was  it  not  the  notorious  practice 
of  all  courts  of  justice  to  admit  aecomplicea 
as  witnesses?  And  why,  in  Uiis sanctioned, 
hallowed,  and  dignified  crime  of  treason, 
was  a  difierent  rule  to  prevail  to  that 
which  governed  the  vulgar  offences  of 
murder  or  robbery  ?  But  why  had  the 
name  of  Castles  been  thrust  m  at  aU? 
The  reason  was  obvious—- because  the 
learned  solicitor-general  having  given  a 
complete  answer  to  the  case  of  Oliver,  the 
hon.  mover  in  his  distress,  bad  resorted  to 
the  subterfuge  of  applying  his  proposi- 
tion to  Castles  [Cries  of  No,  no  !]•  To 
whom,  ^en,  did  it  apply ;  or  had  it  in* 
deed  no  application  at  all  ?  If  Castles 
was  not  the  man,  as  he  clearly  was  not, 
would  the  otlier  side  revert  to  Oliver? 
["  Oliver  &  Co."  firom  the  opposition 
benches].  Then  be  it  Oliver  &  Co. 
[Hear,  and  a  laugh].  They  should  have 
it  either,  or  both  ways. 

The  motion,  then,  before  the  House 
was,  not  for  the  purpose  of  directing  the 
committee  to  inquire  what  ought  to  be 
done;  —  but  it  was  for  the  purpose  of 
directing  them  to  inquire  what  had  been 
done, -— though  his  majesty's  ministera 
had  stated  that  nothing  had  been  done 
[Hear!  and  a  laugh].  That  nothing 
had  been  done  might  be  blameable; 
that  nothing  had  been  done  might  be  a 
ground  for  impeachment;  if  so,  — Aa- 
betis  xonfiieniem  reum ;  —  let  the  im« 
peachment  be  brought  forward,  and  it 
would  be  fairly  met;  but,  in  the  name  of 
common  sense — in  the  name  of  consis- 
tency—let not  the  House  direct  a  eom- 
mittee  to  inquire  whether  any  proceed- 
ings had  been  instituted  in  a  case  m  which 
it  was  notorious  that  there  could  be  none 
— 'the  case  of  a  man  who  had  turned  evi- 
dence for  the  purpose  of  saving  himself; 
or  in  a  case  in  which  it  was  avowed  that 
nothing  had  been  done,  and  m  which 
therefore  if  you  only  want  the  fact  for  a 
ground  of  an  accusation,  it  is  furnished  to 
you  by  free  and  voluntary  admission. 

To  such  a  proposition  it  was  an  insult 
to  the  understanain^  of  the  House  to 
call  upon  it  to  give  its  assent.  The  pre- 
sent was  the  first  instance  that  he  recol- 
lected of  a  motion,  the  success  of  whicb 
wonld  be  equally  inconvenient  to  its  sup- 
porters and  opponents.  What  would  the 
other  side  gain  by  its  adoption  ?  They  said 
that  the  inquiry  was  of  vital  importance-— 
that  the  peace  of  society  was  at  stake— that 
the  morals  of  mankind  were  iAvaded,  and 
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religion  outraged.  It  might  be  so.  It 
was  impossible  to  tell  what  transcendental 
interests  might  be  involved  in  the  issue  of 
the  question  of  this  evening:  but  panting 
all  the  importance  of  the  proposed  mquiry, 
to  what  body  would  wise  men  confide  such 
an  inquiry,  and  to  what'  body  did  the 
other  side  of  the  House  propose  to  confide 
it{— *To  those  whom  they  had  uniformly 
represented  as  utterly  incompetent  to  the 
functions  already  delegated  to  them— who, 
in  their  opinion,  possessed  neither  common 
talents  nor  common  honesty — ^to  a  com- 
mittee consisting  of  the  friendB  of  ministers, 
who  were  themselves  culprits-— of  minis- 
ters themselves,  who  were  to  be  their 
own  judges;  of  persons,  in  short,  who  were 
assembled  merely  for  the  purpose  of  cheat- 
ing and  deluding  the  nation  [Continued 
cheers].  He  thanked  the  hon.  gentle- 
men on  the  other  side  for  their  ap- 
plauses, since  he  collected  from  them  that 
ne  was  co'rectly  expressing  their  senti- 
ments. This,  then,  was  the  committee  to 
which  it  was  oow  proposed  to  intrust  these 
mighty  matters— men,  whose  labours  were 
injurious  rather  than  beneficial,  and  whose 
report  would  be  a  tissue  of  false  facts 
and  erroneous  opinions.  An  inquiry  on 
which  morality,  religion,  happiness,  tran- 
quillity, and  all  sorts  of  blessings  depended, 
was  to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  this 
proscribed  committee:  utterly  incompe- 
tent to  discharge  the  functions  already 
assigned  to  them,  thev  were  to  be  bur- 
thened  with  fresh  tasks,  and  matters  of 
still  greater  solemnity.  And  supposing 
that  Sis  expected  report,  like  that  relating 
to  Oliver,  should  be  unsatisfactory  to 
them — as  it  most  likely  would  be  ^  the 
consolation  of  the  hon.  gentlemen  oppo- 
site was  to  be  that  thev  misht  still  tell 
their  constituents,  that  they  had  put  this 
stupendous  subject  in  the  best  possible 
tram  of  investigation,  and  that  it  was  not 
tiseir  fault  if  the  issue  did  not  bring  to 
light  all  they  hoped  to  discover  [Hear, 
bear  J]. 

It  was  a  waste  of  time  to  say  more  on 
such  a  subject.  If  the  hon.  gentlemen 
were  ripe  for  assuming  the  character  of 
accusers,  why  not  bring  forward  some 
motion  of  a  more  daring  and  original  cast  ? 
Most  assuredly  this  would  not  be  diffi- 
cult ;  for  the  present  motion  was,  in  truth, 
a  humble  and  servile  foUowine  up  of 
that  vote  of  the  House  which  had  been  so 
loudly  denounced-«tbe  vote  which  con- 
stituted the  committee  of  secrecy;  it 
showed   the  moii  implicit  and   abject 


deference  to  persons  who  had  been  de** 
dared  unworthy ;  it  went  to  intrust  tb^ 
highest  matters  to  those  who  would 
tray;    to  commit  inquiry  to  those  wh^ 
were  the  instruments  of  delusion, 
elucidation    to    professors  in    obscurity. 
Surely  the  ingenuous  mind  of  the  hon* 
mover,  when  made  sensible  of  the  abaor* 
dity  into  which  he  had  been  led,  would  be 
the  first  to  laugh  at  the  awkwardnesa  o£ 
his  own  predicament ;   he  would  ducover 
before  the  end  of  the  debate,  on  comparing 
his  motion  with  the  speeches  of  his  firienda, 
that,  instead  of  appearing  in  his  own  tme 
colours,  as  an  independent  and  enhgbtened 
man,  be  had  been  put  forward,  not  indeed 
as  an  Oliver,  but  as  the  paw  of  a  certain 
humble  domestic  animal,  for  the  purpoae 
of  feeling  the  pulse  of  the  House  preparm- 
torily  to  some  more  eflPectual  and  dedaiTe 
attack. 

Turning,  then,  from  the  hon.  roover^a 
proposition,  which  was  the  small  end  of 
the  wedge,  he  would  now  advert  to  those 
who  followed  him,  and  whose  projects  of 
more  vigorous  hostility  the  present  motioa 
was   calculated    to   introduce.     Of  the 
noble  lord  ^Milton)  who  spoke  early  ia 
the  debate,  ne  meant  not  to  utti^r  one  dis- 
respectful word;    yet  it  was  with  the  ut- 
most surprise  he  heard  the  statement  he 
had  made.    To  the  committee  the  noble 
lord  professed  to  impute  no  sinister  motive^ 
—yet  he  (Mr.  Canning)  did  conceive  that 
some  such  had  been  faintly  adumbrated  ra* 
ther  than  described.    It  had  been  alleged, 
that,  last  year,  alarm  had  been  not  ool/ 
propagated  through  the  country,  but  indue* 
triousiy  exaggerated  by  the  agents  of  go-* 
vernment;    £at  ministers  had  procured 
the  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  for 
purposes  of  their  own,  by  exfiibiting  the 
country  in  a  state  of  danger  and  disaflec- 
tion.   but  it  could  be  satisfactorily  shown^ 
that  government,  instead  of  out-strippio^ 
the  informations  thev  had  received,  ra* 
ther  lagged  behind  them.    It  was  dear, 
that  governments  could  not  go  on  if  tbey 
refused  to  receive  information  of  plota 
formed  against  the  security  of  the  state. 
It  was  equally  clear  that  they  must  build 
their  belief  and  shape  their  conduct,  on 
such  information  as  they  receive.     He 
agreed  that  that  information  was  the  best 
which  came  under  the  sanction  of  ca- 
tablished  authority,  or  from  an    unsus* 
pected  channel ;  and  if  the  noble  lord  or 
nis  friends  could  prove  tliat  ministers  had, 
by  option  and  preference,  accepted  the 
communicatioDs  of  obscure  Mcnts,  in  liau 
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egular  reports  from  established  autho- 
rs, then  they  would  make  a  real  case 
inst  them.  But  this  had  not  huppened. 
presumed  that  none  would  difiter  from 
ia  thinkiiig,  that  of  all  the  sources  of 
rmation,  local  information  was  best  en- 
d  to  credit.  He  should  be  glad  to 
w,  then,  what  accusation  that  govern« 
it  would  be  liable  to,  who  should  re- 
e  information  of  the  following  de* 
ptioD,  and  yet  should  obstinately  refuse 
ive  credit  to  it.  Suppose  a  justice  of 
peace  should,  in  the  month  of  De- 
bcr  1817y  have  written  to  the  secre- 
of  state  to  this  effect :— >'*  I  cannot 
:Iude  without  calling  to  your  recoUec- 
y  that  all  this  (the  tumultuous  assem- 
^,  riotingy  and  so  forth)  is  not  the  con- 
lence  of  distressy  want  of  employment, 
city,  or  deamess  of  provision,  but  is 
)ffspring  of  a  revolutionary  spirit ;  and 
iog  short  of  a  complete  change  in 
»tab1ished  institutions  of  the  country 
i  contemplation  of  their  leaders  and 
Uors."  if  this  information  had  come 
I  some  pettjr  authority  of  an  obscure 
jct— had  It  come,  as  Johnson  ex- 
>ed  it,  from  <'  the  wisest  justice  on 
lanks  of  Trent,"  from  one  who  had 
1  only  of  clianges  and  revolutions 
eport,  while  he  himself  sat  securely 
ath  his  own  fig-tree  and  his  vine, 
3  country  produced  any  such— would 
rnment,  even  in  such  a  case,  be  war- 
;d  in  passing  it  over?  But  coming 
did  from  agitated  districts,  and  not 
from  a  justice,  but  from  a  master  of  jus- 
from  the  lord  lieutenant  of  the  West 
ig  of  York,  could  government  refuse 
dit?  would  they  not  deserve  impeach- 
if  they  had  done  so  ?  Nothing  was 
common  than,when  threatened  danger 
ince  past,  to  look  back  upon  it  widi 
impt.  When  the  alarm  was  once 
fear  subsides,  and  cavil  and  distrust 
n  with  the  means  of  safety.  He 
inged  the  historical  knowledge  of  the 
emen  opposite-^he  challenged  the 
ed  research  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
eman  who  spoke  last,  and  the  more 
rsive  reading  of  the  right  boo.  gen- 
n  whom  they  were  to  have  the  plea- 
of  hearing  as  soon  as  he  (Mr.  C.) 
d  sit  down  (Mr.  Tiernejy)— he  chal- 
d  them  to  produce  one  smgle  instance 
conspiracy  not  succesMul,  where, 
the  danger  was  over,  doubts  had 
leea  entertained  of  its  existence. 
I  he  had  made  this  challenge,  he 
1    all    disputed  successions  to  the 


Crown.  He  alluded  to  internal  cottsptira« 
cies  conducted  by  obscure  individuals  p 
obscure^  he  meant,  in  comparison  of 
princes,  statesmen,  and  peers.  He  knew 
that  it  would  be  said  thfttearl  FitzwiUiamy 
the  lord  lieutenant  of  the  West  Riding 
of  Yorkshire,  had  since  retracted  his  opi« 
nion ;  but  at  the  time  when  it  wasdelivered, 
the  government  were  bound  to  take  im« 
mediate  measures  upon  it.  Such  mea- 
sures had  been  taken,  and  had  received 
the  approbation  of  the  House*  To  be 
sure  it  was  the  approbation  of  a  majority^ 
and  it  might  have  been  wiser  originally  ta 
have  settled  that  a  minori^  should  carry 
the  point.  But  that  w^s  a  prejudice— a 
mere  arithmetical  prejudice,  he  would  allow 
—which  we  had  inherited  from  our  forefa- 
thers, and  by  which  it  therefore  would 
be  perhaps  better  at  present  to  abide  [A 
laugh!]. 

The  measures  which  had  been  adoj[>tecl 
with  reference  to  the  documents  received, 
were  such  as  were  judged  necessary  to 
meet  a  partial,  indeed,  but  a  spreading  con- 
tagion ;  and  if  government  were  Uame- 
able,  it  was  in  acting  rather  below  than 
beyond  the  necessity  of  the  time.  It  waa 
not  just  to  say,  as  had  been  stated  by  an 
hon.  gentleman  whom  he  did  not  then  see 
in  bis  place,  as  well  as  ^by  other  gentle- 
men, though  in  different  words,  that  the 
government  had  been  employed  in  draw* 
ing  up  an  indictment  against  the  people  o£ 
England.  The  people  of  England,  they 
believed  to  be  souna  in  their  allep^ance^ 
and  relied  on  their  spirit  and  their  good 
^ense.  This  appeared  evidently  from  the 
sentiments  expressed  in  the  Speech  from 
the  throne;  wherein  the  great  body  of 
the  people  were  warmly  and  justly  repre- 
sented as  sober,  loyal,  attached  to  the 
constitution,  and  ready  to  uphold  it  by 
any  necessary  sacrifices.  But  as  disaffec- 
tion did  exist,  it  was  right  to  probe  the  ex- 
tentof  the  danger;  and,  in  the  imperfection 
of  human  means  to  dive  into  human  ac- 
tions, it  was  necessary  to  avail  themselves 
of  such  means  as  were  within  their  reach 
to  ascertain  the  designs  of  the  disaffected. 
According  to  the  doctrine  of  gentlemen 
opposite,  a  simple  traitor  was  a  person 
entitled  to  much  forbearancct  ana  per- 
haps respect;  but  if  once  he  repented  of 
his  treason,— if  once  he  turned  his  back 
on  his  fellow  traitors,  he  became  altoge- 
ther execrable.  No  individual,  having  the 
feelings  of  humanity,  or  the  principles  of 
moral  correctness,  could  set  a  man  on  to 
seduce  persons  into  courses  of  sedition. 
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the  right  hoD.  gentleman  had  not  buc- 
ceeded  in  his  effort,  he  would  call  npon 
the  derk  to  read  it.  Mow,  what  was  the 
motion?  Why  dimply  this,  to  refer  a  re- 
ference to  the  Secret  Committee,  which 
would  ascertain  whether  that  Committee 
was  good  for  any  thing?  This,  indeedi 
he  and  his  friends  were  willing  to  try ;  and 
il  was  strange  that  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man should  object  to  the  eineriment.  The 
right  hon.  gentleman  had  asked,  what 
would  eentlemen  have,  but  the  fact,  that 
no  prodeedings  had  taken  place?  He 
would,  however,  answer,  that  it  was  his 
wish  to  have  that  fact  formally  avowed  as 
a  ground  for  farther  measures.  But  it. 
'aeeros,  according  to  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man, that  nothing  had  been  done  bv  go- 
vernment against  the  fomenters  of  dis* 
tuibance  idluded  to  in  the  Report  of  the 
Committee,  because,  as  he  said,  nothing 
could  be  done.  But  it  appeared  extraor* 
dinarv  to  bis  mind,  that  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  maintain  an  indictment  against 
a  man,  who  being  employed  for  a  good 

gurpose,  had,  on  the  contrary,  directed 
is  exertions  to  a  bad  purpose.  But  he 
now  understood  why  no  proceedings  were 
taken  against  Oliver ;  for  he  apprenended 
that  that  person%  retort  upon  his  em- 
plojrers  was  such  as  they  could  not  con- 
veniently withstand,  "nie  government, 
he  was  persuaded,  durst  not  touch  a  hair 
of  Oliver's  head.  Oliver  was  not,  how- 
ever, he  supposed,  the  only  person  al- 
luded to  in  the  report  of  the  Secret  Com- 
mittee of  the  last  session,  or  such  strong 
vouchers  would  not  that  nisht  hav6  been 
adduced  to  hb  morality.  The  right  hon. 
gentleman  had  stated,  that  if  ministers 
could  find  a  moral  man  to  become  an  in- 
former, they  would  not  of  course  resort 
to  men  of  such  infamous  character  as  had 
been  deprecated  in  the  course  of  the  de* 
bate:  but  it  would  seem,  from  the  testi- 
mony of  some  gentlemen  on  the  other 
aide,  that  ministers  had  found  precisely 
such  a  man  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Oliver. 
Such,  however,  was  not  the  information 
received  and  communicated  to  the  House 
by  his  hon.  friend  (Mr.  Bennet),  whose 
statement  of  that  night  was  of  such  a  na- 
ture, that  it  was  impossible  it  should  not 
become  the  subject  of  consideration  be- 
fore a  distinct  committee—that  was,  if  the 
House  regarded  its  own  character,  and 
desired  to  oe  regarded  by  the  country,  as 
in  any  degree  solicitous  for  the  cause  of 
morahty  and  fieedom.  Great  praise  was, 
in  his  opinioni  due  to  iiishoa.uieiid^  for 
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his  industry  and  infinite  trouble  m  €rol« 
lecting  the  materials  which  he  had 
municatedto  the  House.    But  his  b< 
friend  was  always  on  the  alert  in  the  ( 
of  humanity.    He  had  no  hesitation   isa 
pronouncing  his  hon.  friend  one  of  tbe 
most   humane,    useful,  and  honoursM^ 
members  that  had  ever  adorned  the  annaito 
of  parliament.  For  without  ever  resorting 
to  any  expedient  to  entrap  popularity,  Ins 
hon.  friend  was  always  active  m  the  cause 
of  benevolence,    with  the  spirit  of  the 
philanthropic  Howard,  he'  entered  iota 
the  dungeon  of  the  prisoner,  the  cell  of 
the  maniac,  and  the  asylum  of  the  destl* 
tute;  and  sought,  by  every  means  io  hie 
power,  to  diminish  the  sum  of  human  sof^ 
feriog  [loud  cries  of  Hear,  hear!].   It  was 
in  perfect  consistency  with- bis  charscter, 
that  his  hon.  friend  nad  been  induced  to 
make  inquiries  into  the  proceedings  oC 
Oliver;  and  after  the  statement  which 
they  had  enabled  him  that  night  to  submit 
to  the  House,  it  was  clear  that  the  whole 
matter   must   undergo    investigaticm.^— 
Against  the  interesting  statement  of  his 
hon.  friend,  the  right  hon.  gentleman  had 
not,  amidst  all  his  gay  and  gaudy  e1o» 
quence^  ventured  to  say  one  word.    And 
here  he  must  pause  for  a  moment  to  de- 
clare, that  he  nad  that  night  heard  the 
hon.  and  learned  solicitor-general  within- 
finite  pain.    He  was  himsdf,  perhaps,  the 
very  nrst  man  who  had  noticed  the  rising 
talents  of  the  hon.  and  learned  gentlenisn» 
and  had  foretold,  on  an  occasion  which  he 
could  not  have  forgotten,  that  he  would 
one  day  make  a  figure  in  public  life.    He 
had  subsequently  inouired  of  a  lamepted 
and  common  friend,  tne  late  Mr.  Homers 
what  was  his  character,  not  only  as  a  law* 
yer  but  as  a  man;  and  the  information 
which  he  received,  made  it  a  melancholy 
spectacle  to  him  to  see  him  treading  in  hie 
present,  might  he  not  say,  had  courses, 
if,  as  he  might  presume,  it  was  the  pen- 
city  of  legal  talents  which  the  minisCer 
found  he  could  enlist  in  his  service  that 
had  raised  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman 
to  his  present  eminence,  and  h«l  enabled 
him  to  make  such  an  extraordinary  stride, 
the  same  reason  might  cause  him  to  be 
elevated  to  the  bench.    Was  it  not  then 
alarming  to  find  the  lawyer,  who  miaht 
hercafler  be  a  judge,  holding  m  tnal 
House  the  monstrous  doctrine,  that  an  in* 
dividual,  who  had  been  accused,  was  there^ 
by  disqualified  from  being  a  witness?  Look 
at  the  case  of  Mitdiell.    Mitdiell  wssdis- 
chargedi  mstead  of  being  proaeouted ;  and 
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e  they  to  be  told  by  a  solicitor-general , 
t  because  he  had  been  arrested  on  the 
picion  of  some  person,  his  testimony  was 

to  be  believed?  Was  he  to  be  de- 
red  the  right  of  proving  his  innocence? 
s  was  strange  doctrine  at  all  times ; 
what  epithet  did  it  deserve,  proceed- 
from  those  very  persons,  who  denied 
hese  accused  men  that  trial  by  which 
y  could  prove  their  innocence  [[Hear, 
rS].  He  defied  them«  even  m  the 
als  of  Turkey,  or  of  those  of  old 
.nee,  presnant  as  it  was  with  these  op* 
ssiong,  which  led  to  the  bloody  revolu* 
I  that  convulsed  the  world,  to  produce 
'  thing  more  monstrous  than  this.  But 
rk  the  turn  whldi  the  gentlemen  oppo- 

Uke  between  the  case  of  this  night, 

that  which  was  brought  before  the 
use  vesterdav*    You  must  not,  said 

noble  lord  (Castlereagh)  last  night, 
m  to  the  charge  against  the  law  offi- 
i  of  Scotland,  because  it  proceeds  from 
Diluted  source.  What  was  the  poUu- 
1  there  I  It  was,  that  the  unfortunate 
1  Campbell  refused  to  forswear  him- 
1  If  you  do  not  take  that  little  step 
ch  we  want,  namely,  commit  an  act, 
ch  is  nothing  less  than  perjury,  any 
sr  statement  you  may  make,  must  be 
credited,  because  it  proceeds  from  a 
luted  source!  But  tnere  were  other 
aesses  to  his  hon.  friend's  statement 
ides  Mitchell,  as  he  himself  assured  the 
use.  Then  came  cries  of  **  Name, 
le  !*^  In  the  candour  of  his  hon.  friend's 
lire,  he  was  about  to  name,  but  his 
ler  judgment  arrested  him,  because  he 
w  that  some  one  would  immediately 
to  rake  up  some  charge  of  pollution 
inst  these  witnesses  also.  The  House 
It  not  disguise  from  themselves  that  it 

impossible,  after  that  statement,  to 
rid  of  it  without  a  full  investigation ; 
lUst  be  set  at  rest.  There  was  a  load 
^uilt,  which  would  be  aflbced  to  the 
iest  quarters,  unless  it  was  placed 
n  the  shoulders  of  the  real  criminaL-^ 
me  part  of  ^the  right  hon.  gentleman's 
3cb,  by  much  the  most  solemn  as  well 
he  most  dull,  he  had  endeavoured  to 
ver  the  observations  of  a  noble  friend 
ind  him  (lord  Milton),  professing  that 
;  he  meant  to  deal  in  nothing  but  ar- 
tent.  He  had,  however,  soon  found 
lecessary  to  resort  to  a  little  stage 
ct,  and  had  produced  a  paper  from  the 

^NoyfronaMr.  Canning].  Then  why 
it  not  in  the  bae  if  it  contained  import- 
iafonnatioii?  [Mr*  Caonipg  said  some- 


thing across  the  table.]    It  would  appear, 
then,  that  it  had  been  taken  from  old  bags, 
[a  laugh]  and  was,  in  point  erf*  fact,  a 
letter  of  earl  Fitzwilliam,  dated  Decem« 
ber,  1816.    It  contained  the  judgment 
which  at  that  time  the  noble  earl's  intelli* 
gent  mind,  had  formed,  and  which  his 
candour  induced  him  to  communicate  to 
his  maiesty's    ministers,  respecting  the 
Internal  state  of  the  country.    Hu  im- 
pression then  was,  that  very  serious  agita- 
tions were  in  existence,  and  that  there, 
waa  ground  for  entertaining  considerable  ^ 
alarm.    What,  said  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man, and  will  you  contend  after  this,  that 
strong  measures  were  not  necessary  ?  But 
let  it  be  recollected,  that  these  strong 
measure  were  not  proposed  till  the  Fe» 
bruary  following,  nor  till  an  unfortunate 
pebble  was  thrown  in  the  park    [Mur- 
murs from  the  ministerial  benches].    He 
had  a  right  to  assume  not  as  no  mention 
of  their  necessity  was  made  in  the  speech 
from  the  throne.    'Now  he  wished  the 
House  to  advert  a  little  to  the  practice  of 
this  dealing,  on  the  part  of  his  majesty'a 
ministers,  with  pajpers  to  which  nobody 
but  themselves  had  access.     Let  it  be 
supposed  that  the  very  production  of  thia 
letter  was  of  all  their  attempts  at  delusion, 
the  grossest  and  most  palpable.     [Hear, 
hear!  fromlordMilton].  What,if  there  bad 
been  subsequent  letters  from  earl  FitzwU- 
liam  i  [  Hear,  hear !] .   If  such  letters  had ' 
been  received,  was  not  the  right  hon^  gen- 
tleman, when  he  read  the  one,  bound  in 
fairness  to  read  the  other?    When  he* 
read  the  previous,  ought  he  not  to  have, 
communicated  the  subseouent  ?   It  waa 
impossible  that  he  should  not  know  of 
their  existence^  for  he  presumed  his  coU 
leagues  were  at  length  disposed  to  trust 
him  [a  laugh,  atfd  cries  of  hear!].    In-> 
deed,  the  right  hon.  gentleman  himself' 
felt  that  he  ought  to  have  done  so,  from, 
his  endeavour  to  explain  the  motives  of 
earl  Fitzwilliam's  subsequent  change.  **  It. 
is  easy,"  said  he,  **  to  change  one's  opi« 
nion  when  the  danger  is  over.*'    Here 
again  the  facts  contradicted  the  right  hon, 
gentleman's  assertion.    It  was  not  whea 
the  danger  was  over,  but  when  ministers 
themselves  declarM  it  to  be  raging,  that 
earl  FitswiUiam  communicated  his  change 
of  opinion.    It  was  at  the  time  that  he 
was  sent  down  to  Yorkshire  as  lord  lieute-  * 
nant,  to  examine  into  the  alleged  Qut« 
rages  on  the  spot^— when  ministers  were 
hurrying  the  Suspension  biO  through  par- 
ty thftt  «w»  a  cfaiuage  was  express 
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fled.    WbB  Aat  flubsequent  letter  in  the 
present  bag  ?    He  could  not  say,  as  they 
took  special  care  to  exclude  him.    But 
thu  he  begged  to  tell  them»  libat  if  it  was 
not  in  the  present  bag,  the  ministers  of 
the  Crown  were  wilfully  deceiving  the 
country,  and  the  r^ort  of  their  commit- 
tee would  be  another  attempt  at  delusion* 
But  the  right  hon.  gentleman  affected  to 
feel  sore  at  the  insinuation  of  the  govern- 
laent  wishing  to  take  advantage  of  alarm, 
^e,  for  his  part,  believed  it  was  their  aim 
to  excite  it.    The  firm  belief  of  his  mind 
was,  that  ministers  did  wish  and  intend  to 
excite  alarm;  and  his  reason  for  9o  be- 
lieving viras,  that  instead  of  giving  the 
evidence  on  both  sides,  they  had  submit- 
ted only  a  mutilated  account  of  ^al  infor- 
mation was  before  themselves  to  the  com- 
mittee. He  believed  moreover,  that  these 
poor  innocent  and  unsuspecting  ministers, 
whose  utter  simplichy  was  so  well  poar- 
trayed  by  the  right  hen.  gentleman,  ac- 
cording to  whose  representation  th^  had 
no  political  object  in  view,  but  acted  idto- 
gether  from  the  impulse  of  kinged  sym- 
pathy, would  hfive  continued  the  alarm,  if 
It  had  been  found  possible  to  do  so.    As 
he  had  already  once  observed,  alarm  was 
their  daily  bread;  and,  if  they  oould  have 
sncceeded  this  time  in  dividing  the  oppo- 
■tion,  he  doubted  not  that  the  conti- 
nuance of  th  Suspension  act  would  have 
been  proposed.    Such  would  one  day, 
when   dispassionately  viewed    and  exa- 
mined upon  its  true  merits,  appear  to  be 
the  conduct  and  character  of  the  present 
government.    However  firm  and  durable 
at  present,  it  would  soon  crumble  into 
nothing.     The   lord  advocate  had  last 
night  made  it  a  matter  of  boast,  that  no 
man  had  been  arrested  in  Scotland,  with* 
out  being  brought  to  trial  in  the  regidar 
course  of  law.    This,  then,  satisfactorily 
showed,  that  the  Suspension  act  was  not 
required  in  Scotland.    Every  man  had 
not  the  frankness  of  the  hon.  member  for 
Hertfordshire,  akhouch  he  might  have  a 
similar  conviction,  and  could  not  persuade 
himself  to  make  a  voluntary  and  imme- 
diate confession  that  he  had  been  de- 
ceived.   But  tens  and  hundreds  in  that 
House  would,  in  no  long  space  of  timet 
admit,  that  the  disaffection  whieh  had 
been  proved  to  exist,  fell  far  short  of  what 
they  dreaded  when  they  gave  their  con* 
sent  to  the  Suspension  act.    He  «Ud  not 
himself  deny  the  existence  of  a  disaffected 
spirit  to  a  certain  extent;   bat  he  consi- 
dered it  as  sjpriij^ng  firoaa  a  diatress  which 


he  hoped  was  now  removed,  and  that  i^ 
had  been  inflamed  by  the  acts  of  the 
agents  employed  by  government.  Nofc 
one  man  among  the  disaffected  was  of  & 
higher  rank  in  society  than  that  of  s 
weaver,  and  the  far  greater  part  of  them 
were  paupers,  excepting  always  the  moral 
Mr.  Oliver  and  Co.  If  there  had  been 
evil  machinations  before  Oliver  arrived, 
it' was  clear  to  his  mind,  that  his  arrival 
caused  them  to  terminate  in  an  explosioo. 
If  he  had  not  excited  the  disaffection,  be 
had  turned  it  into  the  only  course  in 
which  it  was  likely  to  prove  mischievooa. 
Strange,  that  agents  of  this  description 
should  be  employed  by  a  government 
which  boasted  of  its  preventive  policy? 
The  attorney-general  had  asked,  wIkbI 
could  be  thought  of  Brandreth,  a  nan 
who  had  fought  his  way  through  nrerder 
to  treason?  He  agreed  that  Brandretia 
was  better  out  of  society  than  in  it ;  bat 
the  question  now  was,  whether  the  explo* 
sion  in  Derbyshire  was  not  the  work  of 
Oliver ;  for  if  it  was,  Oliver  was  guilty  of 
the  murder  which  the  hand  of  Brandretk 
committed.  On  the  question  of  treason 
he  would  say  nothing,  for  he  thought  that 
was  a  matter  of  doiibt.  Why  did  the  vigi* 
lance  of  the  magistrates  sleep  on  the  Mi 
of  June,  when  Brandreth  might  have  been 
arrested  ?  The  worst  that  could,  in  that 
case  have  happened  would  be,  that  four 
more  persons  would  have  probably  been 
alive,  than  were  now  living.  For  his  own 
part,  he  could  easily  conceive  what  an 
impression  must  be  made  upon  a  disooa* 
tented  populace  in  the  country,  on  bein^ 
informed,  by  a  person  calling  himself  a 
London  delegate,  that  70,000  men  were 
prepared  to  rise  and  Join  them  in  estab* 
lishing  their  rights.  But  even  these  arts, 
calculated  as  they  were  to  inflame  and 
mislead,  had  gone  no  fiuther  than  to  cauae 
an  insurrection  of  a  hundred  men  here 
and  a  hundred  there,  armed  with  a  few 
pitchforks,  and  about  twenty  muskeas. 
Was  this  a  sufficient  ground  for  depriving 
the  people  of  England  of  their  litiertics  i 
His  persuasion  was,  that  there  had  existed 
no  necessity  for  vesting  such  formidable 
potrer  inthegovemment,  and  that  they  had 
been  exercised  in  nany  places,  more  par« 
ttcttlarly  at  a  distance  rrom  the  netropeliB^ 
Willi  hanh  and  needless  severity^  Did  the 
House  beUevci  that  by  the  vote  of  a  ma* 
jority  that  night  this  questbn  wonM  be  set 
at  rest?  He  wished  to  speak  in  meaaufcd 
terms;  but  he  must  warn  the  House  sol 
to  titspass  too  fer  on  the  temper  aad 
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Dce  of  the  people.  They  would  Dot 
ir  to  have  their  Hbeities  scouted  at  in 
i  tone  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
[ear,  bear !].  Every  unhappy  victim 
the  Suspension  acft  would  have  to  relate 
tiis  little  cirde  the  tale  of  his  sufferings, 
innocence,  arid  his  wrongs ;  and  would 
re  to  close  all  by  adding,  that  a  majo- 
J  of  the  House  of  Commons  refused  to 
en  to  him,  or  inquire  into  the  truth  of 
story,  because  the  ministeT  declared 
t  it  was  better  as  it  was.  If  his  miqes- 
3  ministers  refused  to  &ce  the  inquiry, 
!  universal  impression  would  1)6,  that 
ly  dared  not  &ce  it.  The  right  hon. 
itleman  might  ghake  hia  head,  but 
would  advise  him  and  the  noble  lord 
beware  how  their  condcrct  pr.ovoked 
lire  and  more  serious  disturbances, 
e  statement  of  his  hon.  iriend,  until 
t  by  a  full  and  iittelligible  investiga* 
1,  must  remain  a  deep  stain  upon  the 
tory  of  this  country.  A  majority  might 
)ear  a  very  triumphant  thing,  but  it 
1  not  always  excite  very  triumphant  or 
isfactory  feelings;  and  he  was  per- 
ded  that  there  was  not  one  of  that 
ht's  majority,  who  would  not  say  to 
iself  as  he  went  home,  ^  the  ministers 
tainlv  made  but  a  poor  figure.''  As 
the  learned  lord,  he  perhaps  consoled 
iself  by  the  reflection,  that  like  the 
irge  against  M'Kinley^  it  was  **  not 
»ved,"  and  that  he  was  the  more  hmo- 
it  of  the  two  £A  laugh].  ThencMe 
1  (Castlereagh),  inde^,  well  knew  the 
erence  between  a  real  triumph,  and  the 
of  a  majority,  which  might  not  choose 
lesert  him  in  tlie  hour  of  his  distress. 
t  he  could  assure  him  that  the  question 
ildbe  revived;  that  an  inquiry,  though 
7  refused,  was  only  postponed;  and 
t  the  result  must  exhibit  what  was  the 
I  nature  of  his  triumph. 
if  r.  Canning  said,  that  with  respeet 
he  letter  of  earl  FitzwilKam,  he  woula 
eal  to  the  recollection  of  the  House 
ether,  in  the  ddl>ates  last  session  on 

second  suspension    of  the  Habeas 

rpus  act,   one  of  the  strongest  arga« 

Its  against  that  suspension   was  not 

change  of  opinion  in  earl  Frtzwillram. 

fr.   Tternev  said,  the  fact  was,  diat 

letter  had  been  received  which  was 
ugfct  ccmvenient  to  be  comfmunicated, 
another  hadfceenTvceived  siibsequently 
ch  was  kept  back,  as  it  was  thought 
convenient  to  <;ommunicate  it. 
fr.  Oanning  disavowed  any  the 
hteil  inteBCidnH»f  w9fufiy  keeping  back 


any  thing  that  might  tend  to  throw  any- 
light  on  the  state  of  the  country. 

Lord  Milton  trusted  that,  irom  th* 
argumentum  ad  hominem^  or  rather  tlie  ar^ 
gumentum  adfiUum  of  the  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman, he  should^te  allowed  to  say  a  few 
words.  It  was  really  his  opmion  th«t 
one  letter  had  been  produced,  while 
another  had  been  withheld.  The  right 
hon.  gentleman  had  stated,  that  the  dian* 
ger  being  over,  earl  Fitzwilliam  had  been 
glad  to  get  back  to  tliose  whom  before 
he  had  felt  himself  bound  to  abandon,  or 
something  to  that  effect;  but  that  was  by 
no  means  the  real  statement  of  earl  Fitz- 
wiltiartt's  change  of  opinion.  He  had 
moved  for  a  paper  in  the  committee^ 
which  did  not  appear  to  be  fortboombg. 
There  had  certainly  been  another  letter 
which  had  not  been  produced,  end  in  tba 
letter  which  had  been  brought  forward^ 
there  liad  been  enclosed  a  document 
which  was  not  now  foimd  in  it,  and  on  which 
his  change  of  opinion  had  been  consider* 
ably  founded.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Secret  Committee,  and  as -such  he  fek  that 
it  would  nojt  be  becoming  in  hiin  to  dis* 
close  any  of  the  information  laid  before 
it.  Bbt  he  thought  he  owed .  a  duly  to 
that  House,  to  state  to  them -the  oondiKt 
of  the  government  in  one  partiotder'. 
Many  letters  had  been  laid  hefone  the 
committee  irom  lords-lieutenant  4)f  dif- 
ferent counties^  but  there  were  no  let- 
ters irom  the  lords  lieutenant  of  the 
West  Ridteg  of  Yerkubire.  He  di4  not 
know  what  the  reason  of  thet  could  be, 
but  he  trusted  that  the  letter  toivhicb  he 
had  alluded,  as  well  as  the  other  dooB« 
ment,  would  be  laid  before  the  House,  for 
them  to  form  their  own  judgment  thereooi 
without  any  communication. 

Lord  Castlereagh  thought,  that  the  si- 
tuation of  the  noble  lord,  as  a  member  of 
the  Secret  Committee,  oaghtto  have  pre- 
cluded him  from  making  a  most  odiou^^ 
and  in  his  opinion,  a  mosTt  unfaSr  state- 
ment. It  was  a  thing  thathe  could nOt  help 
complaining  of.  l^e  noble  lord  had  given 
notice  in  the  committee  of  a  motion,  for 
the  production  of  a  paper,  on  which  he 
{lord  C.)  had  stated,  that  he  did  not  sup- 
pose there  would  be  any  difficulty  m 
granting  the  production  of  any  papers ; 
but  he  thought  it  proper,  as  be  did  not 
belong  to  the  department  from  which  that 
paper  was  to  be  received,  that  the  question 
should  be  reserved  for  a  future  day.  the 
noWe  lord,  therefore,  had  given  a  vciy  un- 
fair colooriDg  to  the 
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to  that  letter*  As  to  the  general  queition 
before  the  House,  after  the  yery  able  and 
vnanswerable  spcMeches  which  had  been 
made  from  his  side  of  Uie  House*  it  would 
be  unnecessary  for  him  to  trouble  the 
House  with  any  arguasent  upon  it.  He 
ahould  therefore  content  himself  with 
protesting  a|[ainst  the  system  of  general 
mquiry,  which  seemed  now  to  be  pro- 
posed from  the  other  side  of  the  House. 

After  a  short  reply  from  Mr,  Fasa- 
kerley,  the  House  dirided:  Ayes,  Sii 
Noes,  111. 


Lid  qf  tie 

Abercromby,  hon.  J. 
Althorp,  visct. 
AtherleVy  Arthur 
Birch,  Jo9. 
Brougham,  Henry 
Burdett,  sir  F. 
Burrell,  hon.  P.  D. 
Byng,  Geo. 
CalcraftyJ. 
Calvert,  Chas. 
Carter,  John 
Duncannon,  visct. 
Douglas,  hon.  F.  S. 
Fergusson,  sir  R.  C. 
Fitsroy,  lordJ. 
Folkesioney  visct. 
Gordon,  Rob. 
Grant  J.  P. 
Hamilton,  lord  A. 
Heron,  sir  Robt. 
Hurst,  Rob. 
L«mon,  sir  W. 
Latouche,  Rob.  jun. 
Lvttelton,  hon.  W.  H. 
Methuen.  Paul 
MaedonaJd,  Ja^ 
Markham,  adm, 
Martin,  John 


Mtnoriiy. 

Mildmay,  sirH.  St*  J* 
Milton,  viset. 
Monck,  sir  C. 
Morpeth,  visct. 
Neville,  hon.  R. 
Nugent,  iofd 
Or^Wm. 
Ossulston,  lord 
Philips,  George 
Pym,  F. 

Ridley,  sir  M.  W. 
Romilly,  sir  S. 
Smith,  John 
Smith,  W. 
Smyth,  J.  H. 
Shwp,  Richard 
Symonds,  T.  P. 
Tavistock^  marquis 
Tiemey,ngbt  hon.  G. 
Waldegrave,  hon.  W. 
Wane,  J.  A. 
Webb,  Edwaid 
Wilkins,  Walter 
Wood,  alderman 

TSLLBES 

Bennet,  hon.  U.  G. 
Faakerley,  N. 


HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 
Thursdajf,  February  12. 

COVSKTRT  RiBBOK  WxAVBRS.]      Mr. 

p.  Moore,  in  presenting  a  Petition  from 
the  Ribbon  Weavers  of  Coventry,  took 
occasion  to  observe  upon  Uie  merit  and 
sufiering  of  the  petitioners,  who,  as  the 
law  stood^  at  present,  were  precluded 
from  making  such  arrangements  among 
themselves  as  were  necessary  to  ensure  a 
due  remuneration  for  their  hd>our.  Even 
when  in  full  work,  the  earnings  of  these 
poor  industrious  men  were  known  to  be 
comparatii^ely  inadequate ;  but  when  trade 
was  slack,  they  were,  so  vety  distressed 
that  they  were  under  the  necessity  of  ap- 
'^}l^8  'Of  relief  from   the   poor-rates. 

us  the  poor-rates  of  the  inhabitanto  of 
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Coventiy  were  considerably  augmented, 
for  the  maintenance  ai  those,  the  profias 
of  whose  labour  were  enjoyed  by  odiersy 
who  contributed  nothing  towards  those 
poor-rate8.»*Under  such  circttmstanoe% 
ne  trusted  that  no  man  of  feeling  or  c<mw 
sideration  would  be  found  to  oppose  aii^ 
objects  which  the  Mtitioners  haa  in  vievr^ 
and  which  were,  first,  to  remedy  the  evO 
resulting  from  the  existing  hiw  with  re* 
iq>ect  to  apprenticeships;  and,  secondljr, 
to  enable  the  petitioners  to  setUe  the 
rate  of  their  wages  among  themadves. 

Mr.  Dugdak  said,  that  from  the  cir* 
cumstances  which  came  to  his  knowledge 
as  a  magistrate  of  Warwickshire,  widi  re- 
apect  to  the  condition  of  the  petitioners, 
he  thought  their  case  peculiarly  entitled 
to  the  attention  of  the  House  He  could 
not  at  present  express  any  opinion  as  f o 
the  nature  of  the  remedy  proposed  by 
the  petitioners ;  but  he  felt  it  his  doty  to 
vote  for  referring  the  petition  to  a  com* 
mittee,  convinced  that  the  subjea  was 
worthy  of  consideration. 

The  Petition  was  referred  to  a  eom^ 
mittee. 

Bakx  Toxkns.]  Mr.  Cumen  said, 
he  thought  it  right  to  state  to  the  House 
a  circumstance  which  had  just  come  to 
his  knowledge,  and  which  appeared  to 
suggest  the  expediency,  as  well  as  Che 
means  of  facilitating  the  transport  of  Bank 
Tokens  to  London.  He  understood  that 
those  tokens  might  be  had  in  the  cono* 
try  at  one  per  cent  under  their  nominal 
vmue.  On  these  terms  ihtj  were  now 
buying  up  by  speculators,  with  a  view  to 
obtain  gold  tor  them  at  the  Bank,  which 

Sold  could  be  exported  at  a  profit,  firom 
lis  fact,  it  was  obviously  the  interest  of 
the  Bank  to  appoint  an  agent  in  each  of 
the  principal  towns  in  the  country,  with  a 
view  to  collect  these  tokens,  and  also 
to  save  its  gold,  which  was  sturdy  a  coe* 
sideration  of  some  importance,  at  a  po* 
riod  when  it  was  proposed  to  extend  the 
Bank  Restriction  act,  m  order  to  prevent 
the  export  of  buUion.  It  was,  besidca^ 
the  duty  of  government  as  well  as  (^  iha 
Bank,  to  adopt  some  measures  to  save  the 
labourers  ana  other  poor  holders  of  those 
tokens  firom  the  necessity  of  selling  them 
at  a  loss,  in  consequence  of  their  inability 
to  convey  than  to  London* 

SaRGBXT   PXACTICS   RxOULATlOM 

Bill.]    Mr.  Comrtenmy  moved  for  Jctve 

to  bring  in    bill  fer  tha  better  ngulrtioa 


n 
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Surgery  throughout  the  United  King- 
n.  The  objects  of  the  bill  were, .  first, 
provide  that  no  one  should  be  allowed 
practise  surgery  without  a  testimonial 
11  some  of  tne  regular   colleges  of 

United  Kingdom ;  secondly,  that  no 
'e  pecuniary  fee  should  be  demanded 
such  testimonial  than  had  heretofore 
n  usually  paid ;  and,  thirdly,  that  the 
B  should  be  repealed  which  precluded 

surgeon  from  officiating  in  the  hos* 
lis  and  dispensaries  of  Ireland  who 
.  not  obtained  a  testimonial  from  the 
ege  of  surgeons  in  that  country. 
:h  being  the  provisions  of  a  measure, 

necessity  for  which,  with  a  view  to 
;  the  people  from  the  danger  of  un- 
ful  practitioners,  was  indisputable,  he 
ted  that  no  opposition  would  be  made 
lis  motion. 

Ir.  Lockhart  expressed  an  opinion, 
:  if  this  bill  originated  with  the  sur- 
DS,  it  must  have  a  monopoly  in  view. 
!  effect  of  it  would  be,  to  injure  a 
fession  which  ought  to  have  too  much 
!e,  to  entertain  any  apprehension  of  the 
petition  of  pretenders, 
ne  motion  was  agreed  to. 

xcHEQUER  Bills.]  The  House 
Dg  resolved  itself  into  a  Committee  on 
Exchequer  Bills  bill, 
[r.  GrenfeU  said,  that  from  some  cir* 
stances  which  had  come  to  his  kno^w* 
e,  he  felt  it  necessary  to  put  a  ques- 
to  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer, 
iport  having  prevailed  last  week  in  the 
,  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  ri^ht 
gentleman  to  propose  this  session 
funding  of  exchequer  bills,  and  that 
:  were  called  the  twopenny  halfpenny 
would  be  preferred,  he  understood 
on  Saturday  last  a  communication 
made  to  the  Stock  Exchange  by  the 
)ii  who  usually  made  known  there 
ntentiona  of  the  Treasury,  that  it  was 
)ropo8ed,  on  funding  exchequer  bills, 
rant  a  preference  to  any  particular 
ription  of  those  bills,  but  to  take 
;  that  were  to  be  funded  out  of  the 
ral  mass.  Hence,  an  impression  pre- 
d  in  the  city,  that  it  was  the  inten- 
3f  the  right  hon.  gentleman  to  fund 
isiderable  number  of  exchequer  bills, 
id  not  wish  for  any  information  from 
ight  hon.  gentleman  as  to  any  part 
(  financial  plan,  which  might  not  yet 
itured ;  but,  understanding  that  it  was 
iteotion  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman, 
i  ereutMf  to  funcTii  quantity  of  ex- 


chequer bflls,  he  requested  him  to  stat* 
whether  such  was  the  fact.  Because,  if 
such  were  the  purpose  of  the  rieht  hon. 
gentleman,  that  purpose  should  have  im« 
mediate  publicity,  in  order  to  put  an  end 
to  the  uncertainty,  and*  gamblmg  specu* 
lations,  which  at  present  prevailed  m  tha 
city. 

The  Chancdlor  of  the  Exchequer  sud^ 
he  had  already  notified  to  the  House,  that 
it  was  not  his  intention  to  bring  forward 
any  part  of  his  financial  plan  before 
Easter ;  and  he  trusted  it  would  not  be 
thought  improper  on  his  part  to  decline 
any  premature  or  partial  disclosure  of 
that  plan.  With  regard  to  the  communi- 
cation to  the  Stock  Exchange,  the  hon» 
member  alluded,  he  presumed,  to  that 
made  by  the  broker  of  the  commissioners 
for  redeeming  the  National  Debt.  The 
fact  was,  that,  understanding  a  seneral 
expectation  prevailed,  that  u  excheouer 
bills  were  funded,  a  preference  would  be 
given  to  those  bearing  an  interest  of  2i(L 
a  day,  he  gave  directions  to  have  it  made 
known,  that  if  any  funding  of  exchequer 
bills  should  take  place,  no  such  preference 
was  intended. 

Alderman  Atkins  expressed  a  wish, 
that  the  right  hon.  gentleman  would  fa- 
vour  the  House  with  somewhat  more  of 
explanation,  in  order  to  remove  the  un- 
certainty that  prevailed.  For  his  own 
part,  he  could  not  think  it  desirable  to 
fund  any  exchequer  bills,  and  so  to  di- 
minish the  floating*capital  of  the  country. 
For  how  could  it  be  politic  to  take  a  mea- 
sure which  must  operate  to  reduce  the 
price  of  stock  i  Government  could  raise 
money  at  less  than  S  per  cent,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  present  price  of  stock; 
whereas  if  that  price  fell  eight  or  ten  per 
cent,  it  could  not  have  money  under  4^ 

Eer  cent.  Such  a  fall  would,  he  appre- 
ended,  be  the  result  of  funding,  at  pre- 
sent, a  great  quantity  of  exchequer  bills. 
Another  report  prevailed,  that  it  was  the 
intention  ot  the  right  hon.  gentleman  to 
propose  the  raising  of  a  loan  for  the  pur- 
pose of  buying  up  the  5  per  cents,  and 
this  was  a  plan  which  he  must  also  de- 
precate. But  at  all  events,, he  thought 
that  no  danger  could  result  from  the  right 
hon.  gentleman's  explaining  what  were 
his  views  upon  the  points  alluded  to. 

The  Chancellor  (^  the  Exchequer  hoped 
the  House  would  feel  the  propriety  of 
his  silence  with  regard  to  the  financial 
plan  to  be  submitted  to  its  consideration, 
until  that  plan  waa  fully  maturcd«-unti]| 
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iodeed*  he  was  actudlj  proposing  to  have 
it  carried  into  effect, 

Mr.  Grenfeil  approved  of  the  intention 
of  the  right  hon.  gentleman  not  to  make 
any  premature  disclosure  of  his  financial 
plan.  His  only  object  in  putting  a  ques- 
lion  to  the  right  hon.  gentleman  was,  to 
do  away  the  impression  in  the  city,  that 
be  had  finally  made  up  his  mind  as  to 
the  funding  of  exchequer  bills. 

The  Bill  went  through  the  committee. 


HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 
Friday f  February  13. 

Petitions  from  Joseph  Mitchell, 
Thomas  £van8»  William  Ogden, 
John  Stewart,  and  William  Ben* 
bow,  complaining  of  the  operation 
OF  THE  Habeas  Corpits  Suspension 
Act.]  Mr.  Bennet  said,  he  held  in  his 
hand  a  Petition  from  one  of  those  un- 
fortunate men  who  had  su£ered  so  much 
aeverity  and  real  cruelty  under  the  Sus- 
pension act.  It  was  firom  Joseph  M  itchell, 
of  LiverpooL  He  was  in  that  situation 
which  had  been  said  to  render  men  un- 
worthy of  credit.  He  had  beyond  all 
question  sufiered  imprisonment  without 
indictment  or  trial,  but  whether  he  was 
therefore  unworthy  of  credit  he  would 
leave  to  others  to  determine.  He  most 
certainly  believed  the  representations  of 
harsh  usage,  unauthoriEed  cruelty,  and 
wanton  treatment  in  the  petition  to  be 
true.  The  facts  were  such  as  claimed 
the  most  serious  attention  of  the  House, 
and  the  prayer  of  the  petition  called  upon 
them  not  to  pass  a  bin  of  indemnity  to 
screen  ministers  from  the  consequences  of 
their  abuse  of  the  powers  intrusted  to 
them*  Mr.  Bennet  having  moved,  that 
the  petition  be  printed,  the  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer  asked,  if  the  hon.  member 
could  state  that  it  was  couched  in  res- 
pectful language  I  Me.  Bennet,  said,  that 
there  might  be  a  harsh  expression,  but  the 
tenor  of  the  petition  was  respectful. 

The  petition  was  then  ordered  to  be 
printed.  It  set  forth : 

«<  That  the  Petitioner,  whilst  attending 
on  his  busioeM  as  agent  to  several  pub* 
lisbers»  had,  on  the  evening  of  the  9nd  of 
March  181 7,  his  lodgings  m  Manchester 
forcibly  entered,  his  bed- room  searched 
for  his  person  and  papers,  and  his  port- 
manteau attempted  to  be  opened  bv  false 
keys  and  picnocks,  by  Joseph  Nadin, 
deputy  constable  of  Maodiester^  and  two 
of  hia  aie«  catted  riuuieit ;   that  the  peli* 


tioner  being  informed  of  this  noctonual 
visit  by  a  person  who  happened  to  be  iis 
the  house   at  the  time,   and   heard  th^ 
landlord  threatened  with  the  loss  of  hi^ 
licence    if  he    informed    the   petitioner 
thereof,  the  petitioner,  having  a  wife  sukI 
six  young  children  to  provide  for,  sougte 
refuge  in  the  house  of  a  friend  ;    that  the 
petitioner  was  driven  from  this  retreat  bjr 
Nadin  and  his  assistants,  who  forcibly  en- 
tered his  friend's  house  in  the  "night,  md 
searched  the  same  ;   and  in  this  manner 
was  the  petition^  driven  from  house  to 
house,   Nadin  threatening  he  would  have 
him  locked  up  in  prison  if  it  cost  him 
(Nadin)  500/.;*  thus  was  he  pursued  until 
the  9th  of  March,  when  he  left  Mancbes* 
ter  to  seek  a  resting  place  in  the  count ry» 
but  being  still  pursued  he  fled  to  hb  dis- 
consolate family  in  Liverpool ;   that  the- 
petitioner  had  not  remained  many  days 
with  his  agonized  family  before  he  was  in- 
formed that  the  police  were  about  to 
search  his  house,  and   fearing  that  the 
shock  occasioned  by  his  being  dragged 
from  home  in  the  dead  of  the  nij^ht  ( that 
being  the  time  generally  chosen  for  tear* 
ing  reformers  from  their  belovpd  fiuniliea) 
would  be  too  great  for  an  afflicted  wife, 
and  six  young  but  affectionate  children 
to  bear,  he  therefore  again  sought  an 
asylum  in  the  country ;  that  thepetitioner^ 
having  returned  in  the  vicinity  otManches- 
ter,  was  instantly  informed  that  a  number 
of  persons  had  been  apprehended  at  m. 
public  house  in  Manchester,  charged  with 
having  conspired  together  for  the  purpose 
of  destroying  that  town,  many  of  which 
persons  (if  at  all  connected  with  such  a 
plot)  were  believed  to  have  been  led  and 
mstigated  diereto  by  spies  and  informera, 
who  had  gone  about  for  the  avowed  nnr* 
pose  (as  the  petitioner  was  informed^  oT 
making  Manchester,  as  they  called  it,  a 
second  Moscow ;  that  the  petitioner,  find- 
ing thia  to  be  no  resting  place  for  him, 
proceeded  into  Yorkshire,  where  he  was  ad- 
vised to  proceed  to  London  andstate  these 
facts,  with  the  popular  opinion  thereon, 
to  some  men  who  were  both  able  and  wil- 
ling if  possible  to  trace   these  plots  to 
their  true  source;    that   the  petitioner 
whilst  in  London  met  with  a  person  named 
Oliver,  who  professed  to  be  a  refomer, 
and  who  urged  the  petitioner  to  leave 
London  with  him,  stating  that  the  pe- 
titioner was  in  danger  of  being  appre- 
hended in  London,  wad  that  he  (Oliver) 
was  in  constant  apprehension  of  beiii^ 
Ukcaup^  and  that  be  had  thardbm  ' 
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Hkied  to  leave  the  Gi<nintry,  and  was 
1  going  to  LiverpcMri  to  see  a  frieod  of 
set  sail  for  Atnerioa,  and  abo  to  pre- 
?  a  paMage  for  himself  and  fa?niljr,  that 
petitioner  left  London  in  coinpaoy 
I  the  said  Oliver  on  the  24th  of  April, 
•  on  the  road  requested  the  petitioner 
ntroduce  him  to  a  £ev  steady  refornv- 
in  any  of  the  towns  through  which 
f  passed  where  the  petitioner  had  any 
laintance,  which  he  accordingly  did, 
Birmingham,  Wakefield,  and  Leeds, 
eving  him  to  be  a  real  reformer ;  that 
the  4lh  of  May  the  petitioner  was 
ed  by  two  ruffisns,  who  took  him  by 
collar  as  he  was  walking  on  the  higb- 
towards  Huddersfield,  and  command- 
lim  to  return  to  some  men  who  (these 
aos  said)  wanted  him,  which  com^ 
d  the  petitioner  refused  to  comply 
,  asking  them  by  what  authority  they 
ped  him  on  the  king's  highway  ?  to 
:h  question  they  returning  no  answer, 
petitioner  attempted  to  proceed  on 
ourney,  when  the  ruffians,  again  seiz- 
bim  by  the  collar,  said,  *<  We  will  let 
see  our  authority;"  that  the  petitioner 
by  them  detained  on  the  king's  high- 
until  five  or  six  other  men  came  jup 
hem,  who  ordered  him  to  go  along 
them;  the  petitioner  then  inquired 
hat  authority  they  detained  and  or- 
d  him  to  go  along  with  them,  when 
of  them  said  that  they  were  special 
tables,  and  that  the  petitioner  should 
V  farther  when  he  got  to  the  place  to 
h  they  intended  to  take  him,  adding, 
if  the  petitioner  refused  to  go  with 
,  they  would  compel  him,  bidding 
!  of  their  fellows  to  drag  him  along ; 
the  petitioner  was  therefore  obliged 
\  with  them  to  a  public  house,  situat- 
a  lonely  place  called  Golker  Hill, 
e  he  was  taunted  and  otherwise 
3d  through  the  whole  of  the  evening ; 
nrhen  the  petitioner  retired  to  bed,  a 
in  was  put  into  his  room,  who  pro- 
ng to  be  a  reformer,  expressed  much 
t  that  it  should  have  fallen  to  his  lot 
lard  a  person  whom  he  could  not  but 
ct  as  a  brother,  and  who  exclaimed 
ter  terms  against  those  who  were  the 
\  of  such  unjust  proceedings,  adding, 
not  only  a  total  change  in  <  Kings, 
tiereaghs,  and  Commons,'  roust  twe 
,  but  that '  all  must  be  pulled  down 
»re  any  good  would  be  done  for  the 
pie,'  which  wretch  the  petitioner  be- 
t  (as  he  then  told  him)  was  placed 
for  the  purpose  of  leading  the  peti- 
OL.XXXV1L)  ^ 


tioner  into  soose  violent  exiir|ession,  and 
the  petitioner  was  confirmed  in  this  opi- 
flioD,  by  hearing  another  person  cough  be- 
tHod  the  door,  on  which  the  petitioner  de- 
manded that  this  vile  fellow  should  leave 
the  room :  that  the  petitioner  was  next 
day  tsken  h/tfaxe  justice  Haigh,  of  Hud- 
dersfield, who  on  one  Brooks  of  Golker 
Hill  stating  that  the  petitioner  was  a  re- 
former, ana  had  attended  public  meetings, 
and  that  a  reward  was  olEered  by  govern- 
ment lor  his  apprehension,  ordered  him  to 
be  remanded;  on  the  petitioner  remonstrate 
ing  against  being  detained  on  so  vague  a 
duirge,  the  worthy  justice  reptied,  <  He 
'  would  take  all  responsibility  upon  him^ 
*  aelf,'  and  delivered  the  petitioner  into 
the  care  of  a  police  oiBcer  named  White- 
head ;  tliat  the  petitioner  was  conducted 
by  Whitehead  into  a  room  in  the  George- 
Inn,  Huddersfield,  where  he  asked  the  pe- 
titioner if  he  would  pay  for  a  person  to 
guard  him,  on  which  the  petitioner  re- 
plied that  he  had  neither  the  power  nor 
the  ivill  to  pay  money  for  any  auch  pur^ 
pose ;  then  Whitehead  bade  the  petitioner 
to  follow  luro  to  a  lodging  which  he  aaid 
was  much  better  than  the  petitioner  de- 
served ;  that  the  petitioner  was  then  put 
into  a  place  called  Towzer,  the  moat  damp 
and  nauseous  dungeon  iopaginahle,  having 
no  fire  in  it,  the  floor  of  which  was  nearly 
covered  with  human  excreroeats,  the  bed* 
ding  beyond  description  filthy,  and  tlia 
whole  place  was  foetid  to  such  a  degree 
that  the  petitioner  scarceljr  thought  it  posi* 
aible  to  exist  therein  uiitil  the  next  day ; 
that  the  petitioner  remained  in  this  nan* 
seotts  place  twenty-six  hours,  after  whidi 
he  was  removed  to  a  room  whisre  Oliver' 
appeared  as  a  prisoner  in  great  agitation; 
the  petitioner  was  shoray  removed  to 
another  house,  where  he  was  ironed,  then 
placed  between  two  tkief-takersin  aehaise 
and  conveyed  to  Manchester  Police<4iffiGe» 
and  thence  to  the  New  Bavley  prison ; 
that  the  petitioner,  when  in  the  police-of- 
fice, and  also  in  the  New  Bayley,  demand** 
ed  to  be  informed  for  what  he  was  detain* 
ed,  and  by  what  authority  he  had  been 
apprehended,  but  no  answer  was  given  to 
him  until  the  7th  of  May,  when  Uie  peti- 
tioner was  brought  before  a  number  of 
gentlemen  in  a  room  belonging  to  the 
New  Bavley,  where  one  of  them  appeared 
to  preside  ;  here  Nadin,  the  deputy  con- 
stable, deposed  that  he  had  seen  a  war- 
rant, signed  (he  doubted  not)  by  the  s&* 
cretary  of 'state»  authorizing  the  appre- 
hension of  Mr.  Mitchell  on  a  charge  of 
(2D) 
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high  treason ;  that  this  warrant  had  been 
returned  to  the  home  office,  because  they 
bad  heard  that  the  petitioner  was  gone  to 
Anierica;  that  the  petitioner  requested 
to  know  whether  the  gentleman  who  pre- 
sided intended  to  keep  him  in  custody  on 
the  mere  deposition  of  Nadin  I  when  he 
was  informed  that  it  was  their  intention  to 
detain  him  until  they  heard  farther  from 
the  home  office ;  the  petitioner  then  re- 
quested to  withdraw  to  his  cell  and  straw 
bed,  which  was  granted,  where  he  remain- 
ed until  about  twehe  o'clock  on  the  night 
of  the  8th  of  May,  when  he  was  ordered  to 
prepare  for  London ;  during  his  confine- 
ment in  the  New  Bayley,  the  petitioner 
was  insulted  with  the  felons  allowance  of 
food,  and  was  told  that  Nadin  had  given 
orders  that  nothing  else  should  be  given 
to  him ;  that  the  petitioner  was  then  hand- 
cuffed, and  so  conducted  to  the  police- 
office,  thence  to  the  coach,  and  was  there 
very  heavily  ironed,  which  irons  he  bore 
all  the  way  to  London;  being  arrived 
there,  the  petitioner  waa  taken  to  a  pub- 
lic-house in  Bow-street,  and  from  thence 
before  the  secretary  of  state,  who  ordered 
him  to  be  put  into  close  confinement,  until 
the  20th  of  May,  when  ha  was  to  be 
brouffht  upforexaminaUon,as  he  under- 
atOGd ;  that  die  petitioner  was  then  taken 
to  Cold-bath-fiekU  prison,  and  put  into  a 
room  with  another  prisoner,  where  he  be- 
came dangerously  ill,  through,  as  he  sup- 
poses, the  baneful  eftcts  of  that  pestilen- 
tial olaoe  in  which  he  was  confined  at 
Hudaersfield:  the  petitioner  wishes  to 
aute,  that  although  he  still  feels  the  ill 
•ftcts  of  that  destouctire  place  at  Hud- 
dersfield,  he  considers  his  present  state  of 
health  to  be  owing  to  the  kind  attentions 
of  hu  fellow  prisoner,  the  doctor,  and  the 
governor;  that  the  petitioner  was  again 
taken  before  the  secretary  of  state,  who 
committed  him  to  close  confinement  on 
auifpicion  of  high  treason ;  he  was  there- 
fore remanded  to  Cold-bath-fields  prison, 
where  he  remained  in  close  and  solitary 
confinement,  except  being  visited  by 
Oliver  three  successive  days  on  or  about 
the  Slst,  22nd,  and  2Sd  of  May,  on  each 
of  which  days  the  petitioner  was  fetched 
by  a  turnkey  into  a  room  in  the  governor's 
house,  where  his  interviews  with  Oliver 
took  place ;  that  on  the  dOth  of  Dec 
1817,  the  petitioner  was  liberated,  as  he 
landecstood,  without  recognizance,  until, 
on  the  21st  of  January  1818,  he  was  in- 
formed by  the  mayor  of  Lt\'crpool,  that 
be  had  received  a  letter  frooi  the  home 


secretary,  which  stated,  that  in  conse* 
quence  o^  his  lordship  having  heard  no- 
thing against  him  since  his  liberation,  his 
appearance  on  the  first  day  of  term  in  the 
court  of  King's-bench  would  be  dispensed 
with,  and  hoping  that  his  future  conduct 
would  be  such  as  never  to  render  it  new 
cessary  to  call  him  into  a  court  of  justice; 
that  the  petitioner,  in  consequence  of  the 
roayor^s  communication,  deemed  it  ne- 
cessary, though  at  a  great  and  very  in- 
convenient expense,  to  appear  in  the  said 
court  of  King's-bench,  in  order  to  get 
such  supposed  recognizance  nullified, 
that  he  mi^ht  not  in  future  be  subjected 
to  extraordinary  penalties  onjhe  misre* 
presentations  of  malevolent  or  interested 
men ;  that  the  petitioner,  though  altoge- 
ther unconscious  of  having  violated,  or  m^ 
tending  to  violate,  any  constitutional 
principle  or  law  of  the  land,  but  who  on 
the  contrary  has  made  considerable  efforts 
to  preserve  the  peace  of  the  country  and 
the  lives  of  his  much  aggrieved  country- 
men, whom  he  considered  in  danger  of 
being  goaded  on  by  hunger  and  by  spies 
to  acts  of  desperation ;  that,  in  conse-> 
quence  of  the  petitioner's  unjust  impri- 
sonment, his  business  is  totally  ruined, 
himself  inyolved  in  very  considerable  em- 
barrassments, his  character  traduced,  and 
his  friends  and  connexions  enormously  im- 
posed upon,  by  the  misrepresentations  of 
spies  and  informers,  which  spies  and  in- 
formers have  introduced  themselves  to  tlie 
petitioner's  acquaintance  under  the  pre- 
tence of  collecting  money  for  his  or  his 
family's  use,  and  haye  otherwise  so  made 
use  of  his  name  to  excite  the  more  dis- 
tressed parts  of  the  labouring  class  to  acts 
of  violence  whilst  the  petitioner  was  in 
prison ;  that  the  doors  of  bis  friends  are 
shut  against  him,  and  himself  precluded 
the  possibility  of  providing  for  his  help- 
less family  through  the  common  course  of 
trade ;  that  though  the  petitioner  consi- 
ders that  the  House  furnished  the  minia- 
ters  of  the  Crown  with  that  power  which 
they  have  so  wantonly  and  unprovokediy 
used  against  him,  in  dragging  him  from 
his  family  and  immuring  htm  in  a  solitary 
dungeon  241  days,  yet  the  petitioner  trust- 
ing that  such  powers  were  granted  for 
the  wisest  of  purposes,  implores  that  the 
House  will  not  only  refuse  to  give  id 
sanction  to  a  bill  of  mdemnity,  to  screen 
those  ministers  who  have  abused  the 
powers  the  House  confided  to  them, 
but,  as  in  times  less  oppressive,  when  the 
House  interposed  theu'  powerful  aid  to 
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•top  the  torrent  of  unjust  pemcutiony 
they  will  noir  so  take  the  petitioner'scase 
into  their  most  serions  consideration,  as 
to  grant  him  that  redress  which  will  ena- 
« ble  him  to  bring  to  justice  such  indivi- 
duals as  have  so  incalculably  injured  him, 
and  also  enable  him  to  meet  his  friends 
and  connexions  as  he  should  have  done 
had  he  not  been  so  unjustly  imprisoned  ; 
and  the  petitioner,  forgetting  the  sor- 
rows of  a  solitary  imprisonment,  will,  as  in 
duty  bound,  ever  pray.*' 
.  Mr.  Bennet  also  presented  a  Petition 
from  Thomas  Evans,  of  No.  8»  Newcastle- 
street,  Strand,  setting  forth ; 

''  That  the  Petitioner  solicits  the  ear- 
nest attention  of  the  House,  to  the  griev- 
ous and  illegal  persecutions  which  he  is 
about  to  detail,  ia  full  confidence  that  he 
is  able  to  adduce  undeniable  proof  of  the 
correctness  of  every  allegation,  and  in  ar- 
dent hope  that  the  House,  as  the  consti- 
tutional guardian  of  public  right,  and 
avenger  of  individual  oppression,  will  in- 
terpose their  high  authority  to  enable  him 
to  obtain  plenary  justice;  that  on  the 
18th  of  April,  I'}  98,  the  petitioner  was 
seized,  pursuant  to  a  warrant  charging 
him  with  high  treason,  issued  by  the  late 
duke  of  Portland,  then  one  of  his  ma- 
jesty's principal  secretaries  of  state;  that 
the  petitioner  was  held  under  re-examina- 
tion until  the  bill  for  suspending  the  Ha- 
beas Corpus  act  was  passed,  and  was  then 
committed,  on  pretence  of  treasonable 
practices,  to  the  house  of  correction  for 
Middlesex,  from  whence  he  was  trans- 
ported to  the  county  gaol  at  Winchester, 
and  again  to  that  at  Chelmsford,  at  which 
gaols  he  was  created  with  more  rigour 
than  the  common  felons,  being  denied, 
during  the  whole  period  of  this  long  im- 
prisonment, the  use  of  books,  or  the  pos- 
session of  pen,  ink,  or  paper,  or  the  ac- 
cess of  friends  or  relations;  indeed  so  se- 
vere was  the  nature  and  so  lengthened  the 
duration  of  this  unjust  confinement,  that 
after  his  liberation^  the  petitioner  was  fre- 
quently afflicted  with  a  dropsical  malady, 
or  species  of  erysipelas  in  his  limbs,  which 
has  greatly  impaired  his  former  excellent 
state  of  ^  health,  and  sometimes  rendered 
bim  an  invalid  eighteen  months  together ; 
Uiat  on  the  day  following  his  arrest,  the 
wife  of  the  petitioner,  though  far  advanced 
in  pregnancy,  was,  with  their  infimt  son, 
committed  on  the  same  false  charge  to 
the  house  of  correcticm,  amongst  the  fe- 
male felons,  from  whence  she  was  taken 
and  examined  before  the  lords  of  his  ma- 


jesty's most  honourable  privy  couttcil, 
throuffh  which  nefarious  artifice  sufficient 
time  having  elapsed,  she  was,  after  en- 
during three  days  imprisonment,  permit* 
ted  to  return  to  the  petitioner's  house, 
which  she  found  had,  during  her  absence, 
been  filled  with  police  officers  of  the  lowest 
and  most  brutal  kind,  who  had  been  sent 
thither  to  apprehend  every  person  that 
might  visit  the  house  whilst  they  held  un- 
lawful possession,  which  supposed  autho- 
rity they  had  acted  won  to  the  extreme, 
even  inviting  some  ot  the  friends  of  the 
petitioner  into  the  house,  in  order  to 
comprise  them  within  their  assumed  juris- 
diction ;  and  the  police  officers,  when  they 
had  satisfied  themselves  with  the  number 
of  their  seizures,  had  abandoned  the  house 
to  whatever  accident  mi^bt  have  befallen 
it,  had  not  the  sister  ot  the  petitioner's 
wife  fortunately  arrived  and  prevented 
farther  mischief  by  her  presence ;  that  at 
the  end  of  two  years  and  eleven  months, 
the  petitioner  was  liberated,  without  trial 
or  any  recompence  for  the  manifold  inju- 
ries he  had  sustained,  and  before  he  could 
proceed  to  obtain  legal  redress,  the  authors 
and  inflictors  of  those  injuries  procured 
firom  parliament  an  especial  act  of  indem- 
nity ior  this  and  other  similar  abuses  of 
their  ministerial  trust ;  so  that  thus  ruined 
in  property,  debilitated  in  health,  and  ca- 
lumniated in  character,  his  profession  re- 
duced, his  connexions  broken  up,  and  all 
the  fruits  of  his  previous  industry  dissi- 
pated, he  found  nimself  at  length  sud- 
denly cast  upon  the  world  to  roaitllain  his 
family,  under  circumstances  which  seemed 
to  forebode  years  of  penury  and  privation; 
that  the  petitioner,  since  his  liberatioa 
from  this  confessedly  illegal  imprisonment^ 
had  not  taken  any  part  in  political  affiiirs 
of  any  description,  but  had  beensedulousiy 
engaged  in  the  business  which  he  had 
taken  up,  and  from  the  labours  of  which 
for  sixteen  years  he  had  never  indulged 
in  two  successive  days  of  recreation,  hia 
former  persecution  and  unrequited  losses 
having  rendered  the  utmost  industry  and 
carefulness  necessary  on  his  part  to  provide 
for  his  declining  years,  and  against  the 
dangerous  attacks  of  the  incurable  malady 
contracted  in  consequence  of  the  rigour 
and  closeness  of  his  imprisonme^it;  that 
the  petitioner  had  succeeded,  through  his 
unremitting  exertions,  in  establishing  a 
manufactory  of  patent  braces  and  spiral 
steel  springs,  to  which  he  looked  up  as  a 
secure  shelter  from  the  approaches  of  fu- 
ture distress,  when,  notwithstanding  his 
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kioffeiisive  conduct,  he  wm  again  assailed 
ill  a  manner  ecjually  as  unjustifiable  and 
malignant  as  his  first  persecution  was  ac- 
knowledged to  have  been,  by  the  measures 
enacted  to  prevent  the  punishnient  of  his 
oppressors ;  that  early  on  Sunday  the  9th 
of  Feb.  1817,  the  petitioner  and  his  only 
son  were  seized  bv  a  party  of  the  police, 
led  by  John  Stamnrd,  who  produced  for 
his  authority  a  warrant  from  viscount  Sid- 
mouth,  one  of  his  majesty's  principal  se* 
oretaries  of  state,  imputiag  to  them  sus- 
picion of  high  treason,  and  directing  the 
captors  to  seize  their  private  papers, 
which  having  been  obtained,  tne  pe- 
titioner and  his  son  were  conveyed  to  the 
police  office.  Bow-street,  where  they  were 
foroisbed  with  breakfast,  but  not  brought 
or  examined  before  any  magistrate ;  that 
the  petitioner  and  his  son  were  about  noon 
conveyed  to  the  office  of  the  secretary  of 
state  for  the  home  department  at  White- 
hall, and  put  into  a  room  with  James  Wat- 
son, Thomas  Preston,  John  Keens,  ^and 
John  Castle,  with  whom  they  remained 
until  the  evening,  when  the  petitioner 
was  sinply  taken  before  the  lords  of  his 
majesty  s  most  honourable  privy  council, 
and  informed  that  he  had  been  arrested 
and  stood  charged  on  suspicion  of  high 
treason,  which  the  petitioner  immediately 
denied,  pointing  out  to  their  lordships 
that  the  suspicion  was  wholly  grounded  on 
the  assertion  of  lord  Sidmoutn,  inasmuch 
as  his  lordship  had  not  issued  his  warrant 
on  the  oath  of  any  existing  person ;  and 
the  petitioner  farther  challenged  lord  Sid- 
mouth,  or  any  other  person,  to  depose 
that  he  had  committed  any  breach  or  the 
law  whatever,  nor  was  the  petitioner  then, 
or  at  any  other  subsequent  time,  ques- 
tioned before  their  lordships  or  any  other 
magistrate  relative  to  any  criminal  miscon- 
duct on  his  part ;  that  towards  1 1  o'clock 
at  night,  the  petitioner  was  conveyed 
alone  to  the  house  of  correction  for 
the  county  of  Middlesex,  on  his  arrival 
at  which  place  he  instantly,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  king's  messenger,  demanded 
a  copy  of  his  commitment ;  he  was  then 
conducted  to  what  are  called  the  State- 
rooms, and  lodged  in  one  of  them,  in 
company  with  Thomas  Curtis,  a  pardoned 
crimioaly  who  had  become  an  evidence  for 
the  Crown,  and  was  then  in  custody  to 
be  forthcoming  at  the  trials  of  some  of  his 
confederates;  that  on  the  11  th  day  of 
February  and  third  of  his  confinement, 
the  petitioner  obtained  permission  to  write 
at  the  office  of  the  prison,  where  he  drew 


up  a  petition  to  the  Houae,  oMiMxmfg 
or  the  outrage  against  the  peraomu  liber^ 
of  the  petitioner  and  his  son,  perpetraSeii 
by  lord  Sidmouth,  which  petition,  ad« 
dressed  to  lord  Cochrane  or  sir  Francitf 
Burdett,  per  favour  of  Samuel  Brooks,  esq* 
Strand,  the  petitioner  the  same  morning 
delivered  to  Mr.  William  Adkins,  the  go* 
vernor,  to  be  sent  aceovdinf  to  its  direc« 
tion,  but  it  was  sent  to  Whifeehall,  and 
there  detained,  and  in  consequence  iC 
never  was  presented  to  the  House ;  thaft 
the  petitioner  discovered,  on  his  first  In- 
terview with  his  wife  after  his  incaroerap 
tion,  that  this  petition  had  not  been  pre* 
sented  to  the  House,  on  which  the  peti- 
tioner wrote  to  his  solicitor,  directing  hi nf 
to  call  at  the  office  of  lord  Sidmouth,  and 
demand  that  petition,  or  to  procure  aa 
order  for  admission  to  the  petitioner  to 
receive  another  petition,  or  to  sue  out  • 
writ  of  Habeas  Corpus  in  order  to  brinp 
the  petitioner  into  court,  that  some  definite 
legal  accusation  might  be  enforced,  or  hie 
discharge  obtained ;  that  on  the  next  iiH 
terview  with  the  secretary  of  state,  the 
petitioner  complained  to  his  lordship  of 
the  detention  or  his  petition  at  his  office ; 
his  lordship  however  denied  any  knowledge 
of  the  circumstance,  and  stated  he  wocud 
order  an  inouiry,  but  on  the  petitioner 
meeting  sir  Nathaniel  Conant  below,  sir 
Nathaniel,  in  the  presence  of  Mr*  Adidos, 
told  the  petitioner  that  *  the  paper  was  in 
*  the  office,  and  that  any  person  mieht 
'  have  it  that  called  for  it,  but  that  he  (sir 

<  Nathaniel )  did  not  think  himself  a  proper 
'  medium  of  communication  between  per- 

<  sons  charged  with  high  treason  and  sir 

<  F.  Burdett ;'  a  day  or  two  following,  oa 
the  25th  of  Feb.  sir  Nathaniel  forwarded 
this  petition  to  the  solicitor  of  the  pe- 
titioner, accompanied  with  a  note,  stating 
similar  reasons  for  its  detention  at  his 
office ;  that  on  the  27th  of  Feb.  the  peti- 
tioner was  visited  by  his  solicitor,  when 
the  petitioner  furnished  him  with  a  second 
petition,  which  was  the  same  evenimr  pre- 
sented to  the  House  by  the  hon.  Henry 
Grey  Bennet;  that  the  petitioner  waa 
taken  six  times  before  the  secretary  of 
state  at  Whitehall,  on  each  of  which  occa- 
sions the  petitioner  did  invariably  solicit, 
in  the  most  earnest  manner,  td  be  cony 
fronted  with  his  accuser,  or  that  the  act 
of  treason  sworn  to  should  be  named, 
which  being  invariably  refused,  the  peti- 
tioner constantly  challenged  the  pretended 
charge  of  high  treason  as  false  and  un- 
founded^ unsupportable  by  evidence,  and 
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totally  groundless  in  fact ;  and  the  pet»-> 
tioner  moreover  observed  to  their  lord* 
gbipsy  that  he  was  held  by  mere  arbitrary 
autnority,  inasmuch  as  no  proceedings  in 
law  had  been  instituted  against  him,  nor 
could  he  be  legally  restrained  from  re- 
tiring from  that  office  to  his  own  home ; 
ihat  on  the  first  five  times  of  the  peti- 
tioner's examinations  (as  they  were  im- 
properly denominated)  he  was  each  time 
remanded  to  prison  on  commitments  by 
lord  Sidmouth  and  sir  Nathaniel  Conant, 
both  stating  that  the  petitioner  was  charged 
before  them  on  oath,  iand  during  this  po" 
riod  the  petitioner  was  denied  tte  posses- 
sion of  pen,  inky  or  paper^  or  intercourse 
with  his  friimds,  or  the  knowledge  of  public 
affitirSf  his  lordship  having  assumed  the 
power  to  dispose  of  the  petitioner  at  his 
will  and  pleasure,  although  the  laws  for 
the  seconty  of  personal  freedom  were  then 
in  full  force;  that  on  the  sixth  and  last 
time  of  the  petitioner's  examinations,  he 
was  remanded  on  a  commitment  by  lord 
Sidmouth  only,  the  Habeas  Corpus  Sus- 
pension bill  being  then  passed,  ra  whkb 
commitment  his  lordship  desisted  firom  in* 
sorting  the  mention  of  any  oath  against 
the  petitioner ;  that  the  petitioner,  appre- 
hensive that  he  would  be  detained  for  an 
indefinite  length  of  imprisonment,  did,  on 
the  10th  of  April,  deliver  to  Mr.  Adkins, 
the  governor  of  the  house  of  correction,  a 
|retition  addressed  Co  the  lords  of  bis  ma- 
jesty's most  honourable  privy  council, 
praying,  that  if  an^  legal  charge  had  been 
preferred  against  him  he  might  be  liberated 
on  bail,  or  investigation  be  instituted  into 
his  case  forthwith,  in  order  to  enable  him 
to  prevent  the  utter  ruin  of  his  manufac- 
tory, and  the  reduction  of  his  wife  to  ex- 
treme poverty ;  but  in  the  afternoon  of 
the  same  day,  the  petitioner  and  his  son 
(who  had  been  kept  separate  from  the 
petitioner  since  the  first  moment  of  his 
eonfinement)  were  removed  to  the  Surrey 
county  gaol,  Horsemonger-lane,  where 
they  were  again  separated,  the  petitioner 
was  put  in  irons  like  a  felon,  and  carried 
to  one  of  the  strong  rooms  or  condemned 
dungeons,  in  which  he  remained  till  the 
^th  of  July,  in  utter  solitude,  accommo- 
dated with  a  bag  of  chopped  woollen  rags 
ibr  a  bed,  a  tub  in  one  corner  for  a  water- 
closet,  a  pail  to  hold  water,  a  tressel  for 
a  table,  a  chair,  a  chamber-pot,  a  stick 
Ibr  a  poker,  and  a  bit  of  an  old  tin  pot  for 
|i  shovel,  the  use  of  candle  was  prohibited, 
attd  fire  ordered  to  be  extinguished  at^ 
4iisk;  the  petitioner  was  moreover d^ed' 


the  introduction  of  ifc  box  to  hold  his 
clothefe^  and  his  flute  was  taken  away  the 
instant  of  hi*  arrival ;  that  in  the  room 
beneath  the  pelitkiner's  were  confined 
three  or  four  condemned  criminals^  n^iose 
lamentations,  moans,  and  death-songs  or 
hymns,  till  the  day  of  exocution,  were  so 
piercing  and  incessant,  that  the  feelings 
excited  in  the  petitioner  in  that  dreary 
situation,  akogetfaer  precluded  him  from 
enjoying  any  repose,  and  greatly  aggra- 
vated his  sufferings  both  personal  and 
B»nt«l ;  that  three  magistrates  visited  iJbe 
petitioner  wlulst  he  was  ironed,  and  m^ 
proved  of  his  accommodation  in  every  re- 
spect, unless  the  secretary  of  state  should 
give  contrary  orders ;  the  irons  were  how« 
ever  removed  on  the  third  day;  that  the 
petitioner  was  only  allowed  to  have  inter- 
views with  his  wife  through  a  grated  door 
twice  a  week,  in  the  presence  of  the  tanu* 
key,  and  the  petitioner's  wife  was  circum- 
scribed to  a  smgle  hour  to  visit  the  peti« 
tioner  and  his  son,  who  was  placed  quite 
at  the  other  end  of  the  prison ;  that  the 
petitioner  in  the  month  of  June  did  peli^ 
tion  the  House  for  redress,  in  coase* 
quenee  of  which  he  was  visited  by  sene 
members  of  the  House,  after  whose  visita- 
tion the  petitioner  was  admitted  to  walk 
for  exercise  in  a  passage  between  two 
rows  of  cells,  and  he  was  allowed  to  have 
his  musical  instruments,  a  feather-bed 
was  furnished,  and  the  use  of  candles 
was  permitted ;  that  the  petitioner  leams, 
with  astonishment  and  mdignation,  that 
some  of  the  allegations  of  that  petition 
were  ccmtradicted,  for  the  petitioner  as- 
sures the  House,  that  there  is  no  allega- 
tion in  that  petition  which  he  is  not  pre- 
pared to  prove  at  their  bar  to  be  strictly 
and  literally  true ;  that  on  the  27th  of 
July,  the  petitioner  was  removed  to  the 
room  of  his  son,  who  had  been  similarly 
ill  treated  during  their  separation;  that 
throughout  the  period  of  the  petitioner'a 
recent  imprisonment,  with  the  exception 
of  his  wife,  all  his  friends  and  relatives 
were  prohibited  from  visiting  him,  not- 
withstanding his  urgent  solicitations  to 
the  contrary ;  that  on  the  first  dav  of  this 
present  month,  the  petitioner  and  his  son 
were  taken  to  the  office  of  sir  N.  Conant 
at  Whitehal],  and  there  offered  to  be  re- 
leased on  entering  into  resogniaances  in 
the  sum  of  100^.  each  to  appear  in  the 
court  of  King's-bench  on  the  first  day  of 
the  present  term,  and  from  day  to  day  to 
answer  to  sueh  natters  and  charges  as 
Aould  Umb  and  there  be  produced  against 


thenni  and  not  to  depart  the  court  with- 
out leaTOy  with  whidi  conditions  the  pe- 
titioner and  his  son  refused  to  complf, 
iniisting  upon  being  brought  to  trial  for 
the  offences  imputed  to  them,  or  being 
discharged  unconditionally;  that  the  pe- 
tioner  and  his  son  were  liberated  on  the 
evening  of  the  20th  instant,  by  order  of 
lord  Sidmouth,  without  being  required  to 
enter  into  any  acknowledgments,  and 
without  any  compensation  for  this  illegal, 
unmerited,  and  protracted  persecution; 
that  the  petitioner  particularly  wishes  to 
impress  upon  the  attention  of  the  House, 
that  at  each  of  his  interriews  with  lord 
Sidmouth,  between  the  period  of  his 
arrest  and  final  commitment,  the  peti- 
tioner did  uniformly  insist  upon  being  con- 
fronted with  the  person  who  was  said  to 
have  made  oath  against  him,  but  that  no 
intreaty  or  demand  could  induce  lord  Sid- 
mouth to  comply  with  this  just  and  legal 
xeauest ;  and  the  petitioner  consequently 
believes,  that  the  pretended  charge  of 
high  treason  against  himself  and  his  son, 
was  altogether  a  mere  ftbrication  for  the 
OMMt  wicked  purposes,  and  that  no  person 
ever  did  make  oath  against  them  relative 
to  any  matter  or  thing  which  could  war- 
rant a  suspicion  of  high  treason ;  that  the 
petitioner  finds  his  Dusiness  completely 
ruined^  his  future  prospects  overcast,  and 
hb  character  deeply  injured  by  many  false 
and  scandalous  rumours,  origmating  from 
this  persecution;  he  has  been  treated 
with  the  greatest  indignitv,  cruelty,  and 
ii^stioe,  for  no  assignwe  cause  what- 
ever, except  the  personal  hostility  of  lord 
Sidmouth ;  the  petitioner  therefore  prays 
that  the  House  will  institute  an  imme- 
diate inquiry  into  the  allegations  herein 
set  forth,  in  order  that  the  grievances  of 
the  petitioner  may  be  fully  redressed." 

Str  M.  Ridki^t  on  the  question  being 
put,  that  the  petition  be  printed,  rose  to 
protest  against  any  preceaent  that  might 
be  established  by  the  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer  having  asked,  when  the  ques- 
tion of  printing  a  former  petition  was  put, 
whether  it  contained  anything  disrespect- 
ful, as  if  a  petition  respectful  enough  to 
be  laid  upon  the  table  were  not  respectful 
enou^  to  be  printed*  The  chancellor  of 
Uie  exchequer  might  put  such  a  question 
before  the  petition  was  laid  on  the  table, 
but  every  petition  laid  on  the  table  was 
entitled  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  C.  H^Msaid,  that  petitions  might 
be  laid  onihe  table  which  contained  state- 
ments that  might  make  ii  improper  to 
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print  them.  It  might  be  proper  that  the 
House  should  know  their  contents,  and 
yet  it  might  be  improper  to  give  them 
farther  publicity.  The  House  oueht 
therefore  to  use  its  discretion  as  to  pnnt- 
ing  a  petition  in  each  particular  case. 

Lord  Folkestone  thought  the  hon.  mem- 
ber's argument  went  rather  to  show  the 
propriety  of  printing  all  petitions.  How 
were  the  House  to  know  the  contents  of 
a  petition,  if  it  was  neither  read  bv  the 
clerk  nor  printed  with  the  votes?  What 
was  the  advantage  of  having  a  petition 
laid  on  the  table,  if  it  remained  thus  un« 
read  and  unprinted  ?  He  saw  with  sur« 
prise  so  many  innovations  introduced  by 
those  who  made  innovation  one  of  their 
main  arguments  against  the  most  import- 
ant improvements.  It  was  only  since  the 
last  eight  or  nine  months,  that  it  became 
necessary  to  make  a  distinct  motion  for 
the  printing  of  a  petition.  In  his  me« 
mory,  every  petition  presented  was  printed 
at  full  lenfftb.  Thev  were  gradually  shorts 
ened ;  and  at  length,  a  particular  motion 
became  necessary  for  the  printing  of  a  pe- 
tition at  all.  He  had  on  a  former  occa- 
sion expressed  his  regret  at  this  vote.  It 
was  a  pidpable  injury  to  the  people  that 
every  petition  should  not  be  printed,  in 
order  to  come  readily  under  the  observa^ 
tion  of  the  House  ;  for  they  were  only  die 
servants,  the  representatives  of  the  peo- 
ple. He  should  not,  however,  be  sur- 
Srised,  although  he  should  be  sorry  to 
nd  it  ordered,  that  no  petition  be  printed. 
Mr.  Bennet  next  presented  a  retitioo 
from  William  Ogden,  of  Manchester, 
Printer;  setting  forth, 

*<  That  the  Petitioner  is  an  old  man,  74 
years  of  age,  with  a  large  fiunily  depen- 
dent on  him  for  support,  and  during  hie 
absence  his  wife  solicited  the  overseers  of 
Manchester  for  relief,  but  was  rudely  re- 
fused any,  as  he  the  said  petitioner  was  an 
advocate  for  parliamentary  reform,  al* 
though  he  has  paid  the  poor-rate  in  Man- 
cheater  for  thirty-six  years,  and  by  hia 
two  wives  hsd  seventeen  children :  be  was 
seised,  by  a  wanant  from  lord  Sidmouth, 
on  Sunday  rooming  the  9th  of  March 
1817,  while  in  bed,  the  day  before  the 
meeting  of  the  10th;  his  house  was  rum* 
maffed,  his  property  carried  away,  and 
all  liis  papers,  and  though  nothing  was 
found  but  what  was  perfemy  legal,  he  waa 
committed  to  prison  in  solitary  confine* 
ment,  nor  had  he  any  meat  allowed  him 
from  Sunday  morning  till  Tuesday  at 
three  o'clock  in  the  ammoooi  when,  on 
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complaint  to  col.  Sylvester*  the  magistrate, 
he  was  ordered  a  three-penny  pye,  which 
was  all  the  meat  allowed  him  at  that  pri- 
son ;  he  also  informed  the  said  magistrate 
that  his  shoes  were  broke,  and  not  fit  for 
such  a  journey,  on  which  the  magistrate 
said,  '<  Get  him  a  pair,  Nadin,  get  him  a 
pair  ;**  but  the  catchpole  replied,  <*  Why 
did  you  not  send  for  another  pair  ?"  to 
which  the  petitioner  replied,  <<  i  have  not 
always  two  pair,  and  did  notknow  of  march- 
ing orders ; '  but  Nadin  replied,  '*  It's  too 
late  now,"  and  over-ruled  the  colonel,  as 
none  were  given  the  petitioner ;  he  was 
then  loaded  with  a  manacle  not  less  than 
thirty  pounds  weight,  and  treated  in  the 
most  brutal  manner  by  the  constable,  and 
Nadin  his  deputy,  whom  the  petitioner 
has  every  reason  to  conclude  was  the  in- 
formant against  him ;  as  he  had  for  six 
weeks  before  declored  to  the  petitioner 
personally,  that  if  he  did  not  discontinue 
nis  attendance  at  the  public  meetings,  he 
would  apprehend  him ;  conscious  of  the 
rectitude  of  his  conduct,  the  petitioner 
disregarded  his  rude  threat;  but  before 
the  meeting  of  the  10th  of  March  com- 
menced he  was  apprehended  by  the  said 
Nadin,  and  therefore  did  not  attend ;  on 
application  to  face  any  informant,  the  pe- 
titioner was  treated  indignantly  by  the  fe- 
rocious   Nadin,  and  immediately  posted 
off;   the  ponderous  irons  the  petitioner 
was  loaded  with  broke    his    belly,   and 
caused  an  hernia  to   ensue  about  eight 
o'clock  in  the  evening,  when  going  to  bed, 
and  it  was  impossible  to  alarm  the  gaoler ; 
the  petitioner  remained  in  that  dreadful 
state  for  more  than  sixteen  hours  in  the 
most  excruciating  torture ;  on  the  turnkey 
appearing  in  the  morning,  two  surgeons 
were    sent    for,    who,  after  using   such 
means  as  seemed  to  them  necessary,  found 
nothing  would  do  but  the  knife,  and  ap* 
prehended,   from    the    petitioner's    age 
(seventy-four),  he  should  die  under  the 
severe  operation  ;  the  pain  he  endured  was 
so  great,  that  he  insisted  on  that  means 
being  resorted  to ;  they  unwillingly  com- 
menced the  operation,  which  continued 
for    one  hour  and  forty  minutes;   and, 
praised  be  God,  and  the  skill  of  the  sur- 
geons, the  petitioner  survived  it^  contrary 
to  the  surgeons'  expectation,  but  much 
debilitated  in  his  constitution,  and  he  is 
fearful  he  shall  never  be  able  to  follow  bjs 
employ  as  a  printer;  Mr.  IHxon,  tiie  sur- 
geon, and  his  partner,  performed  the  ope- 
ration in  Horsemonger  gaol,  and  can  wit- 
QW  to  the  tnitb  of  this  statement ;  the 


wound  in  the  groin  of  the  petitioner  was 
above  seven  inches  in  length,  and  Mr; 
Dixon  had  his  entrails  out  of  his  belly  in 
his  fingers,  like  a  link  of  sausages ;  Mr. 
Walters  the  governor  was  also  there,  and 
can  speak  to  the  fact  here  recorded ;  thus 
has  an  old  man  been  torn  from  his  family, 
and  ruined  in  his  business,  by  the  base 
municipality  of  Manchester  alone,  whd 
alone  were  the  rioters,  one  of  whom  was 
a  clergyman,  the  Rev.  Mr.  C.  Ethelston  ; 
for  the  petitioner  declares  before  God, 
who  is  both  omnipotent,  omnipresent,  and 
omniscient,  he  had  done  no  wrong,  though 
he  has  suffered  all  this,  and  has  been  near 
nine  months  in  solitary  confinement, 
through  the  machinations  of  mean  un- 
worthy men,  who  have  disgraced  the  very 
source  that  created  them ;  the  petitioner, 
therefore,  humbly  hopes  that  the  House 
will  not  pass  an  act  of  indemnity  so  as  to 
preclude  him  from  seeking  that  redress 
his  hard  case  merits,  and  that  remuneration 
which  he  is  in  justice  entitled  to.*' 

Sir  Francis  Burdett  rose  to  present  a 
petition  of  a  similar  nature.  It  was  scan- 
dalous that  so  many  innocent  men  should 
be  seized  and  subjected  to  imprisonment. 
They  had  been  arrested  without  a  charge, 
confined  and  punished  according  to  Sie 
pleasure  of  ministers,  and  most  iUegrily 
discharged  without  an  opportunity  of  prov- 
ing their  innocence  and  their  sufferings* 
They  had  always  pressed  for  a  trial,  bot 
when  the  time  came  their  accusers  shrunk 
from  such  a  test  of  their  conduct. 

The  Petition  was  read.  It  was  from 
John  Stewart,  weaver  in  Glasgow ;  setting 
forth, 

<<  That  the  Petitioner  was  apprehended 
by  the  sheriff  of  Lanarkshire  on  the  22d 
of  February  last  year,  and  put  in  prison, 
where  he  remained  seven  weeks  and  three 
days,  when  he  was  liberated  on  bail, 
without  having  been  charged  with  anv  spe* 
cific  crime;  that  from  the  22d  till  the 
26th  of  the  said  month  he  continued  in 
gaol  without  fire,  candle,  provisions',  or 
even  a  bed  to  rest  upon,  in  that  cold  and 
inclement  season  of  the  vear ;  that  his 
prison  allowance  was  only  4f.  Sd.  per 
week,  2s,  6d,  of  which  was  expended  in  the 
articles  of  cools,  candles,  and  other  ne* 
cessary  things,  leaving  only  2s.  2d.  to 
find  him  in  weekly  subsistence ;  that  the 
petitioner  has  a  wife  and  three  children 
idio  MuSered  severely  from  the  want  of  his 
labour  and  company,  while  the  loss  of 
work,  the  expense  of  a  bail  bond,  and 
other  charges  connected  with  his  confine- 
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meat  and  liberation,  have  reduced  his  cir« 
cunstances  and  require  redress ;  may  it 
therefore  please  the  House  to  take  the 
above  into  serious  consideration!  and 
grant  such  redress  as  to  them  may  seem 


Mr<  Bennet  presented  a  petition  from 
William  Benbow,  late  of  Manchester, 
ietting  forthy 

"  That  the  Petitioner  on  the  16th  of 
May  1817»  was  arrested  in  the  cit]f  of 
Duolin  without  apparent  legal  authority 
for  that  purpose,  and  detained  in  custody 
after  examination  for  four  days,  widiout 
beii^  able  to  obtain  any  information  as  to 
the  cause  of  his  arrest  or  detention  in 
custody;  that  on  the  20th  of  May  1817, 
the  petitioner  being  still  in  custody,  a 
nessencer  arrived  from  England,  and  re- 
arreited  him,  by  virtue  of  a  warrant  from 
lord  Sidmouth,  upon  a  pretended  suspi- 
doa  of  high  treason,  and  the  petitioner 
was  conveyed  in  irons  from  Dublin  to 
London,  and  committed  to  the  House  of 
Correction  in  Cold  Bath  Fields,  there  to 
remain  until  delivered  by  due  course  of 
law ;  that  the  petitioner  was  then  promised 
a  fair  trial,  and  that  the  list  of  witnesses 
intended  to  be  brought  aj^ainst  him,  with 
whatever  other  information  might  be  ne- 
cessary, should  be  furnished  him  in  due 
iime ;  that  the  petitioner  was  con6ned  for 
the  QMice  of  eight  months  in  the  House 
of  Cforrectioa  as  aforesaid,  and  treated 
with  much  unnecessary  cruelty  and  insult, 
and  exposed  to  much  studied  deprivation 
of  those  comforts  that  his  situation  re- 
quired ;  the  petitioner  not  being  per- 
mitted to  correspond  freely  even  with  his 
wife,  the  letters  of  the  petitioner  to  his 
wile  being  detained  by  lord  Sidmouth, 
and  those  of  his  wife  to  the  petitioner  by 
the  gaoler  of  the  House  of  Correction,  as 
if  it  were  necessary  to  add  all  the  pain  to 
the  petitioner's  miserable  situation,  of 
whiob  his  persecutors  were  capable;  the 
petitioner's  letters,  or  rather  such  of  them 
9M  lord  Sidmouth  thought  proper,  were 
forwarded  free  of  expense,  this  was  not 
requested  by  the  petitioner,  but  after- 
wards the  petitioner  was  informed  that  no 
moreconrespoodence  could  be  franked  for 
state  prisoners;  that  the  petitioner  re- 
qoested  the  secretary  of  state  to  furnish 
him  with  such  necessaries^as  the  depriva- 
tion of  liberty  prevented  him  from  procur- 
in^  for  himselr,  when  he  was  insulted  by 
bemg  told  he  might  have  such  things  as 
were  provided  for  persons  committed  on 
felonious  chargas ;  Uiat  after  eight  months 
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of  such  unmerited  oonfinemeat  and  vio* 
lent  treatment,  the  petitioner  was  o&red 
his  liberation  upon  terras  which  he  deemed 
himself  bound  to  reject,  as  degrading, 
oppressive,  unjust,  and  calculated  to 
shield  his  persecutors  from  the  conse* 
quences  of  their  despotic  conduct ;  that 
toe  petitioner  therefore  refused  ia  accept 
his  liberty  upon  any  other  than  an  uncon- 
ditional discharge,  and  a  full  admission  of 
the  unnecessary  violation  of  the  laws  which 
had  taken  place  in  bis  person  ;  that  the 
petitioner  did  receive  such  unconditional 
discharge  on  the  20th  of  this  month,  and 
after  having  been  thus  confined  and  ill- 
treated  by  his  persecutors,  is  new  dis- 
charged without  trial,  and  thrown  upon  the 
world  witliont  means,  at  a  distance  of 
nearly  two  hundred  miles  from  his  home 
and  farnily,  without  the  least  assistance  to 
carry  him  thither,  or  to  compensate  in  any 
way  his  losses  and  privations  by  such  a 
wanton  violation*  of  the  principles  of  jus- 
tice, and  the  constitutional  laws  of  the 
land ;  the  petitioner  therefore  feels  him* 
self  in  dut^  called  upon  to  lay  his  sufier- 
ings  and  his  grievances  before  the  House, 
and  to  caU  upon  its  honourable  members 
for  such  redress  as  may  become  their  re- 
gard for  the  liberty  of  the  people,  and 
the  sanctity  of  the  laws,  both  of  which 
have  been  violated  in  the  treatment  expe^ 
rienced  by  the  petitioner." 

The  Petitions  were  ordered  to  lie  oa 
the  table,  and  be  printed. 

Election  Laws  Amxnombnt  Bill.]] 
The  bill  being  recommitted, 

Mr.  Wffnn  said*  he  was  not  aware  of 
the  intention  to  propose  any  alterations  ia 
this  bill,  but  if  any  such  were  intended, 
he  should  feel  obhged  if  they  were  now 
brought  forward,  as  the  present  was  the 
most  convenient  stage  for  sudi  discussion. 
In  the  clause  excepting  places  which  had 
no  more  than  150  electors,  from  the  au- 
thority of  magistrates  to  erect  booths  for 
polling,  &c.  he  himself  proposed  to  move 
an  alteratioa.  Nothing  could  be  more  re- 
gular,  he  understood,  than  the  mode  of 
conducting  elections  in  the  city  of  Lon* 
don,  where  8,000  electors  were  usually 
polled  in  eight  days,  and  therefore  ha 
proposed  to  insert  the  exception  of  Loo- 
don  in  this  clause,  in  addition  to  that  of 
the  universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge. 

lAf.  Lackhart  adverted  to  the  clause 
authorixing  a  returning  officer  to  a4jouni 
the  poll  to  the  next  £iy,  wheo  any  riot 
should  take  ^ce  to  prpvoot  iho  olcctosa 
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from  coooiDg  to  the  poJl,  and  remarked, 
that  as  it  vas  proposed  in  tlie  bill  that  it' 
^00  voters  had  not  been  polled  at  the  close 
of  the  second  day,  the  election  should 
^nfiliy  close,  the  candidate  likely  to  sufier 
from  that  decision  niigl^t  himself  contrive 
fo  excite  a  riot,  with  a  view  to  obtain 
time  for  the  collection  of  votes.  Such 
riot  might,  indeed,  with  the  same  view, 
l^e  renewed  day  after  day  by  the  unsuc- 
cessful candidate,  in  order  to  harass  his 
opponent.  It  also  appeared  from  thifi 
clause,  that  the  existence  of  the  riot  wa^ 
limited  to  the  place  of  polling,  for  wher- 
ever or  however  it  occurred,  the  power  of 
^e  returning  officer  to  adjourn  the  poll 
!was  to  be  established.  This  he  thought 
jpuch  a  latitude  of  discretion  as  was  but 
too  liable  to  corruption.  He  had  not  any 
substitute  to  propose  upon  the  points  al- 
luded to,  but  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  throH^ 
put  these  suggestions  for  the  consideration 
of  the  author  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Wi/nn  expressed  his  readiness  tp 
Attend  to  any  suggestion  from  the  hoi), 
gentleman,  ^ut  as  to  the  discretion  pro- 
posed to  be  granted  to  the  returning  omper, 
ihat,  like  every  other  degree  of  discretion 
iat  present  belonging  to  that  officer,  was  t,o 
be  exercised,  subject  to  the  ;^ght  of  su- 
perintendence and  revision  on  the  part  of 
that  House,  which  right  must  always  forqa 
a  guard  against  the  abuse  of  such  discre- 
4ion.  With  respect  to  the  other  point  al- 
luded to  by  the  hoo.  gentleman,  it  would 
be  admitted  that  a  riot  serving  to  prevent 
idectors  from  coming  to  thepolT,  might  hap- 
pen at  a  distance  frpm  the  place  of  polling, 
.^^  it  was  to  meet  such  a  case  that  the 
clause  under  consideration  was  so  con- 
dStructed. 

Mr.  Lockhart  observed,  that  the  on\y 
remedj  which  occurred  to  his  mind  ^t 
present  was  this,  that  upon  the  re-opening 
of  the  poll,  after  any  adjournment,  no 
elector  should  be  allowed  to  vote,  unless 
Jbe  swore  that  he  had  been  previovsly  ob- 
structed or  prevented  by  riot  from  com- 
ing tp  the  poll. 

I^pon  the  provision  that  any  candidate, 

Saiost  whom  no  poll  was  demanded, 
.  Duld  be  declared  duly  elected,  although 
the  poll  should  go  on  among  other  can- 
didates. 

Mr.  Wynn  observed^  that  it  was  evi- 
dently a  great  hardship  that  a  candidiate, 
against  whom  no  objection  wras  made  or 
ipoU  demanded,  shpuld  be  subjected  to  the 
jexpense  and  trouble  of  an  .election,  merely 
beeause  there  were  other  candidates,  wiw 
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respect  to  whom  a  difference  of  opinion 
existed  among  the  electors.  To  provide 
against  such  a  grievance,  this  clause  was 
proposed ;  but  the  committee  would  sef9 
that  no  evil  could  result  from  its  adop|;iori, 
because,  if  a  poll  were  demanded  by  one 
elector,  the  declaration  alluded  to  could 
not  be  made,  ana  as  there  were  few  candi- 
dates who  had  not  at  least  one  en^my,  it 
was  not  very  probable  that  this  provision 
would  be  oiten  acted  upon.  If,  how- 
ever, only  one  case  should  occur,  the  be- 
nefit of  this  provision  should  in  justice  be 
extended  to  it.  Of  this  clause,  however, 
he  was  not  so  tenacious  as  of  the  other 
provisions  of  the  bill. 

After  some  farther  conversation,  the 
clauses  were  agreed  to,  ^nd  the  Report 
ordered  to  be  received  on  Monday* 

Refoam  of  PAax.iAM£NT.3  S\x*  F* 
Burdett  presented  a  petition  from  the  in- 
habitants of  St.  George'9,  Hanover  square. 
Ix.  began  with  expressiqg  their  conviction, 
ia  /common  with  the  ^hole  Jcingdom,  that 
the  House  did  not  ip  aoy  intelligible  qt 
constitutional  sense  represent  the  p^PpIe, 
that  thiey  were  the  ii|strvimeDts  of  a  v^ak 
and  contemptible  a^^inistr^ition,  who  hM 
suspeqded  the  consti^utioo  of  the  country, 
and  punished  the  pepple  at  their  pleasure. 
Jt  then  proceeded  tQ  ^iate,  <*  that  the  pe- 
titionees would  mqst  ce^rtaioly  resist  the 
payment  of  taxes,  unless  t^e  priQreir  /)f 
their  petition  is .coo)plie4 ^'}ik**^ 

Lord  Castlereagh  rpf^e  tp  requept  fiie 
clerk  to  read  thie  T^st  ^^ntence  oyer  agaiii. 
This  being  dopo,  he  roj/i^  a^ajn  amid  ^the 
cheeks  offh^  Hou^e,  to  say  thaf^  jthe  lan- 
g^age  and  spirit  of  the  petition  yrtre 
pel  thee  respectful  tp  the  lipase,  ppr  xe- 
cohcileablp  with  the  l^F^  ^nd  .^opstitutign 
pf  the  iH>untry,  he.thaj^efpir^  mqved  that  it 
be  rejected. 

Sir  ,F.  ^urfifU  poptend.ed,  th^  as  .the 
petitionees  were  to  resist  the  payment  pf 
taxes  only  in  a  j£^  p^^npor,  th^ir  petition 
ought  to  be  received.  It  was  .the  very 
principle  and  spirit  of  the  copstitulion, 
that  the  people  should  payj^o  taxes  b}$t 
through  their  repreaentatives. ,  If,  then, 
thejr  were  called  upon  to  jpay  taxes  which 
thev  representatives  had  not  iipposed,  the 
constitution  and  laws]  of  the  country 
should  protect  them  from  the  payment  of 
those  taxes. 

The  petition  was  rejected  without  a  di- 
visio.ii* 

High  Constable  of  Westminster.] 
(2E) 
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Mr.  Calcraft  presented  a  Petition  from 
William  Lee,  the  Hiffh  Constable  of 
Westminster,  pnijing  for  compensation 
for  his  attendance  and  that  of  his  officers 
on  the  House  of  Commons,  which  was 
ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.  Mr.  Calcraft 
gave  notice  that  on  Monday  be  would 
mo?e  that  it  be  referred  to  the  considera- 
tion of  a  committee. 

ExcHSQusR  Bills  Bill.]  The  tc- 
port  of  this  bill  being  brought  up, 

Mr.  Tiemey  said  he  had  a  question  to 
put  to  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  to 
which  he  felt  it  of  great  importance  to 
obtain  a  definite  answer.  The  right  hon. 
gentleman    had   originally  callea  for  a 

frant  of  S9  millions  by  exchequer  bills, 
le  now  was  satisfied  with  a  j^nt  of 
thirty.  What  therefore  he  wuhed  to 
know  was,  whether  Uie  sum  of  six  millions 
to  be  paid  to  the  Bank  on  the  5th  of 
April  next,  was  included  in  these  SO  mil- 
lions? In  other  words,  would  this  grant 
meet  the  current  expenses,  and  dischaige 
the  demand  of  the  Bank  i 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  enter- 
tained no  doubt  that  the  sum  now  voted 
would  cover  erenr  diarge  that  could  arise 
during  the  period  in  question,  not  except- 
ing those  payments  to  the  Bank  which  the 
nadual  liquidation  of  its  daims  would  ren- 
der neoessazy,  and  which  he  had  before 
suted  would  be  made  in  money. 

Mr.  Tienm  did  not  think  il  of  much 
Importanco  whether  the  six  nilliona  was 
repaidinooe8imi,or{nvarioaasamB;  but 
the  aoiwer  of  the  right  hoo.  aentlenian 
induced  him  to  ask  whether  toe  repav- 
ment  would  take  place  on  or  before  the 
time  specified  in  the  act,  which  was,  he 
beiieTed,  the  5th  of  April  next. 

The  Ckanedtot  of  the  Exchequer 
•aid,  that  no  iiart  of  this  sum  would  be 
due  until  the  5th  of  ApriL  Then  the  re- 
payment would  oommence,  and,  as  he 
aara,  would,  for  motoal  oontenienoe,  be 
gradoaL 

Mr.  ISemey  said,  lie  should  suppose, 
that  the  eonyenience  ef  the  party  to 
whom  the  money  was  to  be  paid,  would 
lie  best  coBSidted  by  liquidating  the  de* 
mand.  But  it  was  most  important  to  the 
country  that  it  shodd  bo  repaid  to  the 
Bank  at  the  time  spedfied  by  law,  because 
it  went  to  aS>rd  to  the  Bank  the  fadlitiea 
of  meeting  ita  engagementa  with  the 
country,  by  paying  its  notes  in  cash.  But 
what  aaid  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
to  night?    That  on  the  5th  of  Aprfl  the 
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payment  of  the  six  millions  would  tako 
place? — No  such  thing— it  would  only 
commence.  So  that  if  the  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman should  think  proper  to  pay  the 
Bank  a  one-pound  note,  he  would  deem 
the  enactment  fulfilled.  On  a  former 
evening  he  had  congratulated  himself  on 
haying  at  length  pinned  down  the  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer  to  something  pre- 
cise. But  now  they  were  wholly  at  sea 
again.  Every  thing  definite  that  the  ri^ht 
hon.  gentleman  had  before  stated  relative 
to  the  payment  of  these  six  millions  to  the 
Bank,  at  the  time  specified,  he  had  now 
knocked  on  the  head.  If  there  bad  been 
any  arrangement  between  the  right  hon. 

Sentleman  and  the  Bank,  in  common  can- 
ourwhy  not  state  it?  Then  we  should  start 
fair.  What  he  was  now  told  satisfied  him 
as  to  a  rumour  which  he  had  that  very  day 
heard  from  persons  conversant  with  these 
affairs,  namely,  that  the  repayment  of 
these  six  miUions  to  the  Bank,  as  posi- 
tively asserted  by  the  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer,  never  was  in  contempla- 
tion. He  was  never  able  to  comprehend 
what  the  right  hon.  gentleman  was  at.  All 
persons  who  thought  they  understood  the 
£nglish  language,  fancied  the  other  even- 
ing, that  the  right  hon.  gentleman  said 
the  Bank  would  be  paid  in  money.  Now, 
however,  it  appeared,  that  nothing  of  the 
kind  was  to  take  place.  The  best  rule  for 
hon.  members  would  be,  whenever  they 
asked  the  right  hon.  gentleman  a  ques- 
tion, to  wait  a  fortnight  before  they  satis- 
fied themselves  that  they  completely  ap* 
prehended  his  answer. 

The  ChanceUor  of  the  Exchequer  was 
persuaded  that  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
was  the  only  person  in  the  House  who 
understood  him  on  a  late  occasion,  in  the 
way  in  vriiich  he  had  described.  On  that 
occasion  the  right  hon.  gentleman  had 
asked  him  whether  the  six  millions  which 
would  become  due  to  the  Bank  on  the 
60i  of  April  next,  would  be  psid  in  ex- 
chequer oills.or  in  money?  His  redj 
was,  that  it  would  be  paid  m  mone^r*  But 
he  had  not  said— indeed  the  question  had 
not  been  asked  him— that  it  would  be  so 
paid  on  any  given  day.  His  answer  was 
aimply  to  be  understood  in  this  sense— that 
government  did  not  intend  to  renew  the 
six  millions  in  exchequer  bills,  but  that  at 
some  period  wilhin  the  time  specified  by 
act  of  parliament,  that  sum  would  be  paid 
to  the  Bank  in  money.  He  had  pot  stated 
the  precise  time  when  it  would  be  actu* 
ally  paid,  but  the  want  of  the  money  ooidd 
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io  no  way  impede  the  resumption  of  cash 
pajrments  by  the  Bank,  abunaant  provision 
naving  been  made  in  time  with  reference 
to  that  object. 

Mr.  Tierneif  observed,  that  holding 
in  his  hand  an  act  of  parliament  which 
said  that  the  six  millions  was  to  be  repaid 
to  the  Bank  on  the  5th  of  April  next,  he 
had  asked  the  right  hon.  gentleman  oppo- 
site whether  it  was  his  intention  to  repay 
it  in  exchequer  bills  or  in  money  ?  The 
right  hon.  gentleman  had  replied,  in  mo- 
ney. He  certainly  did  then  understand 
that  it  was  to  be  so  repaid  in  money  on 
the  day  specified  in  the  act.  Such  was 
the  obtuseness  of  his  intellect,  that  when 
he  knew  that  money  became  due  on  the 
5th  of  April,  and  when  th4  right  hon. 
gentleman  told  him  that  it  was  to  be 
paid  in  money,  he  was  fool  enough  to  be- 
lieve that  it  would  be  paid  on  that  day  [a 
laugh]. 

Mr.  Sharp  wished  to  ask,  whether  it 
was  the  intention  of  government  to  pay 
these  six  millions  to  the  Bank  of  £ngland 
before  the  expiration  of  the  act  authoriz- 
ing the  Bank  to  suspend  their  payments  in 
cash? 

.  The  Chancellor  qf  the  Exchequer  said, 
he  had  already  stated,  that  the  repayment 
would  take  place  in  such  proportions  as 
occasion  might  require. 

Mr.  Grer^ell  declared,  that  the  impres- 
sion on  his  mind,  from  what  had  fallen 
from  the  right  hon.  gentleman  on  a 
recent  occasion,  was,  that  this  payment 
was  to  take  place,  in  cash  or  m  bank 
notes,  on  the  5th  of  April.  But  now  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  said,  it  was  to  be 
paid  as  it  might  be  required  by  the 
Bank ;  though,  but  two  minutes  before, 
he  had  stated,  that  it  would  be  paid 
before  the  end  of  the  session.  By  the  act 
of  1816,  an  option  was  given  to  govern- 
ment to  prolong  the  payment  to  the  Bank 
of  this  loan  of  six  millions,  for  three  years. 
Did  the  right  hon.  gentleman  mean  to 
state,  that  if  the  Bank  did  not  reauire  the 
money,  or  if  he  were  not  disposea  to  pay 
ity  he  diould  feel  justified  in  delaying  the 
payment  so  long  as  that  period  of  three 
years  ?  It  was  not»  however>  entirely  for 
the  puroose  of  putting  this  question  that 
he  haa  risen.  He  rose  to  express  his 
hope,  that  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  in 
raising  money,  would  adhere  to  the 
system  which  bad  been  pursued,  so  ad- 
vantageously for  the  public,  in  the  mode 
of  issuing  exchequer  bills  during  the  last 
five  months ;  namelyi  to  issue  them  at  the 
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rate  of  two-pence  per  diem  per  cent,  whicii 
was  about  equal  to  three  per  cent,  per 
annum.    If    from   this    were    deducted 
the   premium   of  one    per  cent  borne 
by  those  bDls  since  October,  it  would  ap* 
pear  that  money  might  be  raised  at  pre- 
sent at  so  small  a  rate  as  two  per  cent. 
This  was  certainly  a  state  of  things  ex- 
tremely advantageous.    Besides  the  posi- 
tive saving  (which  if  the  same  amount  of 
exchequer  bills  were  issued  this  year  as  the 
last,  would  come  to  5  or  600,000/.  there 
was    another '  most     important    benefitf 
namely,  the  tendency  to  keep  down  the 
rate  of  interest  of  money  in  the  country. 
Government  being  able  to  raise  money  at 
two  per  cent,  must  in  time  establish  aa 
low  a  rate   of  interest  throughout  the 
country.    He  was  one  of  those  who  were 
of  opinion  tha^  a  low  rate  of  interest  must 
be  highly  advantageous  to  the  community. 
It  was  in  itself  evidence  of  a  state  of  pros- 
perity.   It  stimulated  national  industry; 
It  stimulated   commerce;    it   stimulated 
agriculture.    It  afforded  facilities  to  that 
great,    respectable,   and    preponderating 
class,  the  landed  interest,  to  raise  money 
on  the  security  of  their  estates  at  a  mo- 
derate interest,  for  the  improvement  of 
their  estates.    During  the  latter  periods 
of  the  late  war,  it  was  absolutely  im- 
possible  for    any  gentleman   of  landed 
property  to  raise  a  shilling  on  that  pro- 
perty at  legal  interest :   and  those  who 
felt  an  imperious  necessity  to  raise  money 
on  their  estates,   were  compelled  to  do 
so,  either  by  an  infraction  on  the  existing 
law,  or  by  consenting  to  the  most  onerous 
and  ruinous  terms.— He  wished  to  add  a 
few  words  with  respect  to  the  discounts  of 
the  Bank  of  England.    He  had  not  the 
most  remote  disposition  to  interfere  with 
the  management  of  the  Bank  in  this  re- 
spect.   He  was  far  from  thinking  that 
tnat  House  had  any  right  to  interfere  with 
the  Bank  respecting  their  rate  of  discount. 
At  the  same  time,  considering  the  privi- 
leges, immunities,  and  advantages,  which 
the  Bank  derived  from  their  connexion 
with  government  and  the  legislature,  he 
hoped  he  should  not  be  thought  too  as- 
suming,   when,   as   a   member  of  that 
House,  and  with  a  view  to  the  production 
of  as  low  a  rate  of  interest  as  possible,  he 
iuggested  whether  it  might  not  be  expe- 
dient and  becoming  in  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land to  reduce  their  rate  of  discount  from 
five  to  four  per   cent.    If,  as   a  Bank 
proprietor,  he  were  addressing  the  court 
of  proprietors,   he  would    recommend 
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buch  a  measure,  even  on  the  ^ound  of 
Its'advantage  to  the  Bank  itself,  aa  there 
was  little  or  nothing  to  do  while  the  dis- 
count was  maintained  at  5  per  cent,  while, 
in  all  probability,  there  would  be  a  great 
deal  to  do  were  the  discount  reduced  to 
4*per  cent. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said, 
that  the  option  of  postponing .  the  re- 
payment of  the  six  millions  to  the  Bank 
fur  three  years  would  not  be  accepted, 
but  that  they  would  be  repaid  in  the 
course  of  the  year.  He  agreed,  in  a  great 
ineasurev  wiin  what  had  subsequently 
fallen  from  the  hon.  gentleman.  It  was  un- 
doubtedly very  gratifying  to  government 
to  be  enabled  to  raise  money  on  terms 
more  advantageous  than  had  ever  before 
existed. 

The  report  wad  then  agreed  to. 

MOTIOK     RESFKCTIKG      THE      RoYAL 

Burghs  of  Scotland.]  Lord  Archi* 
bald  Hamilton  rose  to  make  his  promised 
fnotiom,  relative  to  the  late  transac- 
tions in  the  burgh  of  Montrose,  which 
were  likely  to  have  so  material  an  influ- 
ence on  the  future  situation  and  des- 
tiny of  Scotch  burghs.  He  said,  he  should 
commence  by  declaring  what  his  intended 
motion  was  not,  and  then  proceed  to  state 
what  it  was*  It  was  not  any  disguised 
Motion  for  parliamentary  reform,  nor  had 
it  any  necessary  connexion  with  that  un- 
welcome topic.  His  motion  would  be  for 
the  production  to  this  House  of  those  pro- 
ceedings of  the  privy  council,  which  were 
technically  called,  the  Act  or  Warrant,  by 
which  a  new  election  of  magistrates  had 
been  granted  by  government  to  the  burgh 
of  Montrose,  and  a  radical  and  important 
Alteration  had  been  made  in  the  old  con- 
stitution of  that  burgh*  The  learned  lord 
advocate  had  declared,  last  session,  when 
lie  (lord  A.  H.)  had  supported  the  prayer 
of  some  Scotch  petitions  for  parliamentary 
reform,  that  the  people  of  Scotland  were 
satisfied  with  things  as  they  were.*  Such 
a  declaration  woiJd  surely  not  be  made 
DOW.  They  who  had  observed  what  had 
passed  in  that  country  for  the  last  six 
months-- who  had  noticed  how  many  pub- 
lic meetings  had  been  held  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  considering  the  abuses  and  mis- 
management in  their  burghs— who  had 
ieen  how  all  the  newspapers  in  that  coun- 
try had  teemed  with  resolutions  from  the 
different  burghs,  stating  the  grievances 
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which  they  actually  suffered,  and  the 
helpless  and  cruel  condition  of  distress 
ana  insolvency  to  which  they  were  ap* 
preaching— would  find  some  difficulty  in 
believing  the  learned  lotd's  assertion  of 
last  year,  that  the  people  of  Scotland 
were  satisfied  with  these  matters  as  they 
were. 

He  was  convinced,  that  neither  the 
noble  lord  opposite,  nor  any  ether  mem- 
ber of  his  majesty *8  government,  if  he 
could  be  made  perfectly  acquainted  with 
what  had  passed,  and  was  passing,  and 
likely  to  continue  in  the  Scotch  burghs, 
would  voluntarily  continue  that  system  of 
fraud  whigh  wasted  the  resources,  and  of 
Self-election  in  the  magistrates,  which 
eluded  and^efied  all  responsibility.  He 
need  state  only  one  fact  to  show  the  state 
of  things  in  those  burghs  —  it  was  this : 
that  the  inhabitants  of  a  burgh  in  Scot« 
land,  who  had  no  voice  in  the  appoint** 
ment  of  the  magistrates  of  that  burgh, 
and  no  control  over  their  conduct,  wer^ 
nevertheless,  according  to  the  best  In- 
formation he  had  been  able  to  obtain, 
and  according  to  the  highest  legal  opi« 
nions,  liable  for  whatever  debu  they 
might,  in  their  magisterial  capacity,  con- 
tract.  Indeed,  it  had  been  solemnly  de-^ 
cided,  within  the  last  fifty  years,  both  in 
the  court  of  Exchequer  and  court  of  Ses* 
sion,  that  they,  the  said  courts,  had  no 
jurisdiction  against  the  magistrates  of  a 
burgh  in  questions  of  general  account. 
This  abuse  was  founded  upon  another  still 
greater ;  namely,  self-election  in  the  ma- 
gistrates— a  practice  contrary  to  aU  rea* 
son,  sense,  and  justice,  and  to  evtry  prin- 
ciple of  the  British  constitution.  Indeed, 
it  was  an  abuse  of  such  a  nature,  when 
applied  to  a  corporate  body  which  had 
duties  to  perform,  that  the  wit  of  man 
could  not  contrive  a  mode  better  adca« 
lated  to  produce  the  most  domineeriog 
arrogance  in  these  tnnnicipal  govemoiv, 
and,  in  the  helpless  governed,  the  roost 
abject  sUte  of  subjection  and  servility. 
In  several  burghs  in  Scotland,  die  ma«B* 
trates,  if  they  chose,  were,  yctr  afwr 
year,  self-elected  in  j^erpetufty.  In  moat, 
the  matter  of  election  was  sotnaoaged, 
that  it  amouhted  xh  the  same  tMng.  In 
other  burghs,  the  ^na^strates  w«re  not 
bound  to  reside,  and,  in  fact,  did  not  re^ 
side,  and  were  rarely  seen  in  the  burghs, 
whose  concerns  they  pretended  to  ma* 
nage,  except  once  a  year,  to  be  re- 
elected. All  these  were  abases  of  the 
most  di3creditd>Ie  and  injurioqa  naturfe 
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It  was  not  lits  wish  or  intentioii,  upon  the 
present  occasion,  to  excite  any  unplea- 
sant feelings  on  the  subject.  He  by  no 
means  meant  any  hostility  to  the  learned 
lord,  or  the  hon.  gentlemen  opposite. 
He  should  be  very  sorry  if  any  thing  he 
said  or  did,  should  be  injurious  to  that 
cause  which  he  was  anxious  to  serve.-^ 
It  was  the  cause  of  Scotland ;  and,  in  his 
conscience,  he  believed,  that  in  no  way 
could  he  more  effectually  promote  the 
best  and  permanent  interests  of  that  coun** 
try,  than  by  using  his  humble  efforts  to 
effect  the  destruction  of  this  odiou/s  sys- 
tem of  burgh-management*-to  annul  that 
abominable  abuse,  th^elf-election  of  ma- 
gistrates, and  to  estalnsh  the  liability  of 
those  entrusted  with  the  funds  and  pos- 
sessions of  burghs,  to  have  their  manage- 
ment brought  to  the  test  of  strict  and  ac- 
curate accounts. 

He  would  now  proceed  to  detail  the 
particulars  of  the  case  which  had  occa- 
sioned his  motion.  What  had  occurred 
Was  this:— In  the  course  of  Irfst  year,  an 
irregular  election  of  the  magistrates  took 
place  at  Montrose— it  was  deemed,  iri- 
deed,  wholly  void — and  thus  the  burgh, 
in  its  corporate  capacity,  had  lapsed  and 
become  dormant,  lliere  existing  no 
power  within  itself  to  ilevive  itself,  appli- 
cation was  ftiade,  through  the  lord  advo- 
eate,  to  the  king  in  council,  to  re-esta- 
blish the  ftinctions  of  the  burgh,  by  grant- 
ing what  is  called,  a  poll-election ;  that  is, 
an  election  of  the  magistrates  and  council 
by  a  general  vote  or  poll  of  the  burgesses, 
llius  far  he  had  nothmg  to  object  to.  But 
besides  this  poll  election,  the  Act  and 
Warrant  of  his  ihajesty  in  council  had 
taken  to  itself  the  privilege  of  also  grant- 
ing a  change  in  the  set  or  constitution  of 
the  burgh*;  and  this,  he  contended,  was 
an  usurpation  of  ai^  illegal  power — and 
althongh  he  was  ready  to  admit,  that  the 
alteration  was  an  improvement,  atid  a  be- 
nefit to  ihe  burgh,  yet  he  must  object  even 
to  a  benefit,  if  it  Was  conferred  through 
the^  medium  of  an  usurped  and  unconsti- 
tutional power  in  the  Crown.  He  wocdd 
illustrate  his  meaning  by  reference  to  what 
took  place  last  session,  in  regard,  Sir,  to 
your  predecessor  in  the  chair.  A  message 
from  the  Crown  was  brought  down  to  that 
House,  soliciting  the  means  of  makine 
provision  for  lord  Colchester.  Now,  aP 
though  the  sense  of  the  House  was  in  fa- 
vour of  the  thing  to  be  done,  there  existed 
a  very  general  and  very  just  resistance  to 
Ae  manner  of  doing  it ;  because  the  House 


of  Comftions  thought  that  any  pecuniary 
remuneration  to  Uieir  Speaker,  ought  tp 
emanate  and  originate  nrom  them^ves. 
So  he  said  with  regard  to  Montrose.  The 
Crown  was  right  in  reviving  the  dormant 
power  of  election;  but  if  any  change  was 
to  be  made  in  the  burgh  itself,  it  ought  to 
be.  made  by  parliamenti  and  not  by  the 
mere  will  of  the  Crown ;  that  is,  by  mi- 
nisters. He  would  not  pretend  to  set  up 
his  opinion  in  opposition  to  the  opinionTof 
the  lord  advocate,  the  attorney  and  soli- 
citor general,  and  the  privy  council— ?nor 
did  he.  But  be  had  endeavonred  to  avail 
himself  of  legal  authority  in  Scotland  by 
every  means  in  his  power;  and  he  could 
find  no  authority,  dead  or  living,  which 
would  sanction  this  extraordinary  power 
in  the  Crown.  Would  the  privv  council 
do  the  same  thing  in  other  burghs  under 
similar  circumstances?  What  had  been 
done,  amounted  to  nothing  more  nor  less 
than  this — that  the  Crown  took  on  itself 
to  alter  the  constitution  of  a  burgh  in  such 
away,  as  materially  to  affect  the  repre- 
sentation hi  that  House.  It  constituted 
new  offices,  to  which  the  right  of  voting 
for  a  member  of  parliament  was  attached. 
Was  the  noble  lord  of  opinion,  that,  as 
ofben  as  any  .burgh  in  Scotland  fell  into  a 
situation  similar  to  that  in  which  Mont- 
rose had  been  placed,  that  such  burgh 
might  not  only  be  revived  by  the  Crown- 
to  which,  indeed,  there  was  no  objection— 
but  might  also  be  new  modelled  according 
to  its  pleasure  ?  It  was  no  argument  in 
favour  of  the  proceedings  to  say,  that  the 
new  set  granted  to  Montrose  was  superior 
to  the  old  one.  If  the  Crown,  on  its  own 
specific  authority,  could  give  a  constitu- 
tion better  and  'more  enlarged  than  that 
which  originally  existed,  it  might,  if  it 
chose,  under  the  same  power,  or  assump- 
tion <^  power,  give  one  worse  and  more 
contracted.  Nay,  farther,  if  the  Crown 
could  change  the  set  in  September  last, 
as  it  had  done,  it  could  change  it  again  in 
January — and  again  in  June— and  thus 
the  form,  if  not  the  existence,  of  all  the 
Scotch  burghs,  were  dependent  upon  the 
mere  will  of  the  Crown — or  rather  upon 
the  wiH  or  caprice  of  its  ministers. 

He  widiea  to  have  this  preliminary 
point  settled,  previous  to  callmg  the  at- 
tention of  the  House  to  a  more  extensive 
consideration  of  the  subject  after  Easter. 
What  he  called  in  question,  was,  the 
power  of  the  Crown  to  alter  the  constitu- 
tion of  these  burghs,  and  not  tlie  power 
of  reviving  tfceir  lapsed  or  dormant  exist- 
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eoce.  Supposing  that  parliamttit  should 
take  into  consideration  the  grierous  mis- 
manasement  and  decayed  state  of  the 
Scotch  burghty  and  should  effect  an  ame^ 
lioration  of  their  situation^  what  cause 
would  Scotland  have  to  rejoice  in  such  a 
jttst  and  beneficial  measure,  if»  the  moment 
afterwards*  hi^  majesty's  ministers  might 
abrogate  all  that  had  been  done,  by  grant- 
ing a  new  set»  and  making  what  alterations 
innt  they  j^leased  ?  There  was  another 
point  to  which  he  wished  to  advert  The 
learned  lord  knew  very  well  that  there 
was  a  society  in  Scotland  called  the  Con- 
vention of  Burghs.  This  convention,  he 
believed,  claimed  the  power  by  law,  but 
certainly  had  in  fact  exercised  the  power 
of  altering  the  constitution  of  several 
burghs.  Now,  if  this  convention  had  such 
right,  and  if  his  majesty's  government  had 
aUo  the  same  right,  he  begged  to  know 
to  which  of  these  authorities  the  burghs 
must  submit  i  He  would  ask  the  learned 
lord  which  of  these  conflicting  powers 
were  supreme,  and  which  suborainate? 
Or  whether  they  had  both  concurrent  ju* 
risdiciion  ?  And  in  the  last  case,  if  their 
edicts  in  these  matters  should  not  agree, 
who  was  to  decide  between  them,  and 
what  was  the  legal  remedy  or  appod? 
Many  of  the  burghs  of  Scotland  were  so 
overwhelmed  with  debt  at  this  momentf 
that  little  or  no  revenue  remained  for 
their  current  expenses,  and  the  burgesses 
felt  considerable  alarm  for  their  own  in- 
dividual and  private  property.  He  be- 
lieved, that  according  to  the  best  autho- 
rity on  this  point,  the  burgesses  were 
liable  for  the  debts  of  the  burgh.  And  it 
was  notorious  throughout  Scotland,  that 
many  of  the  burghs  were  involved  in  the 

greatest  financial  difficulties,  and  were 
ireatened  with  dissolution.  It  had  al- 
ready happened  in  one,  that  no  person 
could  be  persuadea  to  undertake  tne  of- 
fice of  magistrate.  Several  indifiduals 
had  refused  to  act  when  elected.  If  no 
political  interests  were  concerned,  he  was 
sure  that  the  state  of  lonff-continued  abuse 
they  had  suffered,  and  of  degradation  into 
which  they  were  fidlen,  would  excite  the 

Kmpathy  of  all  parties  in  the  House. 
It  he  would  not  now  enlarge  on  that 
subject.  He  would  rather  say  too  little 
thsn  too  much  on  these  collateral  points. 
Hts  object  was,  to  procure  a  fair  and  can- 
did consideration  of  the  immediate  sub* 
ject  before  the  House.  He  must  repeat 
Uiat  his  objection  was  not  to  the  tning 
dmtf  but  to  the  naoner  of  doing  it— not 


to  the  alteration  of  the  set,  but  to  its 
being  done  by  the  Crown,  which  he  could 
not  but  think  as  illegal  in  foot,  as  in  spirit 
it  was  unconstitutional.  The  noble  lord 
concluded  with  moving,  <<  That  there  be 
laid  before  this  House,  a  Copy  of  the  Actor 
Warrant  of  his  Majesty  in  Council,- dated 
in  the  month  of  September,  1817»  autho- 
rizing the  guild  brethren  and  inhabitant 
burgesses  in  the  burgh  of  Montrose  to 
elect  fit  persons  to  be  magistrates  and 
town  councillors  of  the  same,  and  autho- 
rizing and  ordering  an  alteration  in  the 
former  set  or  constitution  of  the  said  burgh 
in  all  time  coming." 

Lord  CastUreag^jMidf  that  the  speech 
of  the  noble  lord  bad  been  marked  with 
every  degree  of  candour;  and  he  was 
very  anxious  as  candidly  to  stste  the 
grounds  on  which  he  saw  objections  to 
producine  the  document  for  which  the 
noble  lord  had  moved.  It  was  very  true 
the  noble  lord  had  stated,  that  it  was  not 
his  wish  to  connect  the  particular  reform 
which  he  wished,  with  any  general  reform 
in  the  representation — that  he  had  rather 
in  view  an  improvement  in  the  adminis- 
trative than  the  representative  character 
of  the  burghs ;  but  though  the  noble  lord 
had  not  opened  the  general  question  of 
parliamentary  reform,  he  could  not  sepa- 
rate the  suDJect  firom  it  The  reform 
which  the  noble  lord  wished,  would  lead 
to  an  extensive  change  in  the  burgh  elec- 
tions of  Scotland,  and,  therefore,  would 
carry  reform  into  the  representation  of 
that  part  of  the  country.  But  he  woulck 
contend,  that  there  were  not  very  strong 
grounds  for  the  production  of  the  docu- 
ment, even  on  the  more  limited  ground  of 
improvement  in  the  administration  of  the 
Scots  burghs.  There  might  be  defects  in 
that  administration,  as  there  were  defects 
in  every  institution ;  but  in  so  fitf  as  hia 
majesty's  ministers,  from  being  charged 
with  the  peace  of  the  country,  were  ao* 
quainted  with  the  state  of  the  country,  he 
could  say  that  there -wm  no  part  of  the 
country  where  the  population  was  b  a 
sounder  state  than  in  the  burghs  of  Scotland. 
Order  and  decorum  marked  the  national 
character  of  Scotchmen,  and  no  where 
was  that  order  and  decorum  more  conspi* 
cuous  than  in  the  roval  burghs.  There 
seemed,  however,  a  aefect  in  the  law  of 
ScotUnd  with  respect  to  the  burghs — thej 
had  no  power  at  present  to  take  cognis- 
ance of  the  pecuniary  concerns,  ami  to 
enter  into  the  subject  of  the  administra- 
tion of  the  funds  of  tbew  burghs«    But 
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this  evil  would  be  obviated  by  the  bill,  of 
tvhich  notice  had  been  given  by  his  learn- 
ed friend»  the  lord  advocate.  With  res- 
pect to  assuming  a  right  of  taxation,  he 
really  could  not  conceive,  that  in  any  of 
the  burghs  the  magistrates  and  town 
council  would  think  of  setting  up  any 
such  arbitrary  right  of  assessing  their  fel- 
low-citizens ;  or  that  there  could  be  any 
difficulty  in  resisting  an  attempt  of  such 
a  nature.  It  was  vain  to  think  of  separat- 
ing the  question  of  reform,  from  ^ivmg  to 
the  burgesses  the  faculty  of  electing  their 
magistrates  —  the  noble  lord  could  not 
state  any  practical  utility  in  the  projected 
change,  except  with  a  view  to  a  reform 
in  the  representation.  The  document 
moved  for  could  throw  no  light  on  the 
general  question  of  reform.    As  to  the 

Suestion  of  the  legality  of  what  had  been 
one,  he  thought  the  House  were  not 
likely  to  be  good  judees  on  such  a  sid>- 
ject.  Whether  the  charter  was  or  was 
not  legal  according  to  the  law  of  Scotland, 
was  rather  a  question  for  the  decision  of 
a  court  of  law,  than  for  the  decision  of 
that  House.  Now,  there  was  no  indivi- 
dual of  Montrose  affected  by  the  change 
\  who  had  not  his  legal  remedy,  and  who 
*  might  not,  in  a  court  of  law,  question  the 
le^dity  of  the  election  of  magistrates  under 
the  new  charter.  The  question  might 
also  be  brought  forward  in  the  conven- 
tion of  burghs «— that  convention  might 
refVise  admission  to  the  delegates  from 
Montrose,  and  then  the  question  whether 
that  delegate  had  a  right  of  admission  or 
not,  miffht  be  agitated.  But  the  noble 
lord  had  argued,  that,  though  the  present 
arrangement  for  the  burgh  of  Montrose 
was  good  in  itself,  ministers  might  after- 
wards make  other  arrangements  of  a  very 
different  character,  to  favour  particular 
political  views.  But  here,  it  appeared, 
that  the  act  had  grown  out  of  the  circum- 
stance of  the  suspension  of  all  the  powers 
of  the  burgh.  The  relief  was  generally 
solicited— there  was  not  one  complaining 
party ;  and  therefore  it  was  unfair  to  con- 
sider an  act  called  for  under  such  circum- 
stances, the  beginning  of  an  arbitrary 
system  of  interference  with  the  constitu- 
tions of  the  burghs.  It  was  enough  to 
show,  that  in  the  present  case  the  Crown 
bad  not  wantonly  invaded  the  corporate 
rights  of  the  burgh.  As  to  the  question 
whether  the  Crown  was  authorized  to  act 
in  this  manner,  it  might  come  before  the 
House  in  a  muchnnore  suitable  way  than 
ty  the  present  motion.    It  was  not  im- 


possible that  the  election  of  the  member 
for  the  dass  of  burghs  to  which  Montrose 
belonged,  might  be  questioned  by  the 
unsuccessful  candidate,  and  a  committee 
of  the  House,  acting  on  their  oaths,  under 
the  Orenville  act,  might  h&ve  to  dispose 
of  it«  If  thb  motion  was  granted,  it  would 
go  far  to  give  countenance  to  the  question 
of  parliamentary  reform,  a  question  which 
the  House  ought  not  to  entertain,  without 
ascertaining  what  was  specificallyproposed 
to  be  done.  Upon  these  grounds,  he 
considered  it  his  duty  to  dissent  from  the 
motion. 

Mr.  Ahercromhtf  said,  that  the  subfect 
brought  forward  by  his  noble  friend  had 
no  connexion  with  that  of  parliamen- 
tary reform.  The  state  of  the  Scotch 
burghs,  however,  was  such  as,  in  the  opi- 
nion of  those  who  were  most  competent 
to  form  an  opinion  on  the  subject,  called 
imperiously  for  inquiry.  He  could  not, 
indeed,  see  any  connexion  between  such  an 
inquiry  and  the  subject  of  parliamentary  re- 
form, excepting  inras  far  as  any  regulations 
respecting  those  who  had  a  right  to  vote 
in  the  election  of  a  member  of  parliament 
was  connected  with  that  subject.  It  was 
said,  that  it  was  only  when  the  rights  of 
the  burgh  were  suspended,  that  the  Crown 
interfered  to  re-animate  them.  But,  in 
the  case  alluded  to,  it  went  farther;  it 
altered  the  set  altogether.  If  this  was 
wrong,  it  was  an  usurpation  on  the  part 
of  the  Crown ;  and  though  in  the  present 
insUnce  it  might  have  been  exercised 
beneficiall^r,  yet  it  went  to  establish  a  pre- 
cedent which,  in  the  hands  of  bad  minis* 
tersi  might  be  made  use  of  to  jusUfy  the 
worst  encroachments.  He  thought  no 
subject  more  suitable  for  parliamentary 
inouiry.  He  thought  that  copies  of  the 
ola  and  new  set  should  be  produced,  that 
they  might  be  able  to  see  the  alteration 
to  find  whether  the  Crown  had  impro- 
perly interfered,  or  whether  they  haa  in- 
terfered in  such  a  manner  as  demanded  par- 
liamentanr  inquiry.  If  the  Crown  had 
improperly  interfered,  and  no  notice  was 
taken  of  it,  the  measure  would  be  acqui- 
esced in  and  be  established  as  a  precedent. 
He  thought  the  course  adopted  by  his 
noble  friend  a  proper  one.  It  was  not 
connected  with  any  wild  theories  ^  par- 
liamentary reform.  If  it  had  been  he 
should  have  remained  silent ;  but  being 
of  a  JUffisrent  opinion»  and  finding  that  in 
the  course  of  tnis  year  five  or  six  other 
barghs  were  likely  to  be  placed  in  a  si- 
milar situation  to  that  in  which  Montrose 
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htely  slood,  he  thought  it  of  very  great 
importance  that  the  subject  should  be 
fouy  discussed.  He  thought  the  circum- 
stances  of  the  case  completely  relieyed  his 
noble  friend  from  any  suspicions  of  being 
desirous  of  ajKtating  the  question  of  par* 
liamentary  reform :  his  noble  friend  wished 
iHily  to  resist  a  precedent  which,  though 
BOW  beneficial^  might  be  improperly  ap< 

Slied.  Haying  some  connexion  with 
cotland,  he  was  glad  to  hear  from  the 
noble  lord  a  language  respecting  that 
country  so  different  from  that  which  he 
had  heard  from  him  last  year— all  was 
BOW  tranquil,  there  were  no  secret  com- 
mittees, and  it  was  all  owing  to  the  ex- 
cellent magistracies  of  the  burghs  of 
Scotland  that  things  went  on  so  smoothly ! 
The  Lord  Advocate  contended,  that  no 
person  in  that  House  had  ever  charged 
Scotland  with  being  generally  disaffected 
— >it  was  only  Glasgow  and  its  neighbour- 
hood to  which  the  charge  of  taking  illegal 
oaths  applied*  The  noble  mover  Imd 
•aid,  that  the  magistrates  and  counsel  of 
the  burghs  possessed  an  unlimited  power 
of  taxing  the  property  of  persons  residing 
in  the  .burgh.  The  noble  lord  had  forgot- 
ten, that  in  the  Declaration  of  Grievances 
at  Uie  Revolution,  to  levy  money  without 
the  consent  of  parliament  was  declared 
contrary  to  law.  He  would  ask  the  noble 
lord,  if  in  any  of  these  burghs  which  he 
declared  to  be  in  a  state  of  utter  insol- 
Tency,  a  sio|;le  suit  had  ever  been  brouglit 
forward  agamst  any  one  of  the  inhabitants 
for  payment  of  the  dfebts  of  the  commu- 
nity i  From  the  Revolution  downwards, 
with  one  single  exception  in  appearance, 
which  he  should  explain,  no  case  had  oc- 
curred of  burgesses  being  liable  for  debts 
contracted  b3r  their  magistrates*  He 
knew  that  opinions  had  been  given  by 
eounsel  that  the  inhabitants  were  liable 
for  the  debts  of  the  burgh ;  but  though 
these  opinions  had  been  given  years  ago, 
no  suit  had  ever  been  commenced  on 
them.  He  oould  tell  the  noble  lord,  that 
the  miigistrates  of  some  burghs  had  at- 
tempted to  levy  petty  customs  for  the  de- 
frayment of  the  public  debt ;  in  Aberdeen, 
for  instance ;  but  the  question  was  ulti- 
mately decided,  on  appeal  to  the  House 
of  Lords  that  the  magistrates  of  burshs 
had  no  such  power  to  levy  customs.  The 
noble  lord  had  referred  to  a  case  decided 
by  the  barons  of  exchequer ;  but  he  mis- 
took it.  By  an  old  Scotch  statute,  it  was 
alleged  that  the  barons  of  the  exchequer 
were  empowered  to  audit  the  accounts 


of  royal  burghs ;  but  in  the  case  in  queB^ 
tion,  the  barons  refused  to  sustain  their 
jurisdiction.  This  was,  however,  merely 
a  question  of  audit.  There  was  hardly  a 
year  in  which  applications  were. not  made 
to  the  legislature  by  burghs,  for  a  power 
of  levying  money  to  pay  debts.  Surely,  if 
an  act  of  the  town  council  was  a  sufficient 
authority,  they  would  not  have  been  so 
ill  advised  as  to  apply  to  parliament.  The 
noble  lord  had  stated,  that  the  inhabitanU 
of  the  Scots  burghs  were  placed  in  a  state 
of  the  greatest  servility ;  but  the  power 
in  magistrates  and  other  office-bearers  of 
appointing  their  successors,  was  not  worse 
than  the  power  of  holding  their  places 
for  life.  In  a  great  many  parts  of  Eng- 
land the  magistrates  of  boroughs  were  ap- 
pointed for  life.  The  noble  lord  would 
find  the  power  exercised  by  the  Crown 
in  the  case  of  the  burgh  of  Montrose, 
was  virtually  recognized  in  the  Declara- 
tion of  Grievances.  The  complaint  in 
that  declaration  against  kin^  James  was, 
not  for  altering  the  constitution  of  burghs, 
but  for  having  done  so  of  his  own  autho- 
rity, <<  without  judgment,  surrender,  or 
consent."  In  the  case  o£  the  burgh  of 
Stirling  in  1782,  a  similar  warrant  had  been 
granted.  Counsel  bad  been  heard  in  that 
case   before   the   new  constitution    was 

granted ;  and  afterwards,  though  the  af- 
irs  of  that  burgh  came  before  the  court 
of  session  three  times,  and  before  five  or 
six  committees  of  election  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  it  had  never  been  objected, 
that  the  warrant  in  the  case  of  that  burgh 
was  void  and  null.  In  1789  or  1790, 
there  was  a  motion  respecting  the  state  of 
the  Scots  burghs,  and  in  the  report  of  a 
committee  the  modes  were  discussed  in 
which  alterations  could  be  legally  made 
by  course  of  time,  by  the  burghs  them- 
selves, and  by  the  act  of  tl>e  Crpwn.  The 
case  of  Stirlmg  was  referred  to,  and  the 
right  of  altering  the  set,  as  was  done  in 
1781  or  1782,  was  not  questioned.  That 
alteration  in  Stirling  was  precisely  the 
same  as  that  in  the  burgh  of  Montrose. 
There  was,  therefore,  no  ground  for  the 
allegation,  that  this  exertion  of  the  pre- 
rogative of  the  Crown  was  illegaL  He 
had  been  asked  by  the  noble  lord,  whe- 
ther he  intended  to  propose  the  same  al- 
teration in  every  burgh,  which,  by  nM- 
loot,  might  be  disfranchised  ?  He  ahoiud 
answer  no.  Every  case  must  stand  on 
its  own  merits.  The  saaie  constitution 
could  not  possibly  be  applied  |o  all  the 
burghif  booaiise  oloctocsi  with  the  samo 
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auaHficationSy  could  not  be  had  in  sll  of 
lem,  unless  all  the  exclusive  privileges, 
irhich  had  existed  for  ages,  should  be 
abolished.  It  was  said  that  the  question 
did  not  touch  on  parliamentary  reform. 
Tliis  was  true,  if  tne  question  was  con- 
fined to  the  consideration  of  the  particular 
case ;  but  if,  in  defiance  of  the  act  of 
Union,  it  was  intended  to  introduce  a 
new  system  of  election  in  all  the  burghs, 
it  would  have  the  same  efiect  as  a  sweep- 
ing measure  of  parliamentary  reform 
[Hear!  from  the  Opposition].  The 
gentlemen  opposite  imagined  there  was  an 
inconsistency  in  this  argument;  but  he 
contended,  that  the  power  which  the  Crown 
had  enjoyed  before  the  Union,  was  con- 
tinued to  it  by  that  act.  His  assertion 
in  the  last  session,  that  the  people  of  Scot- 
land were  satisfied  with  the  c6nstitution 
of  their  burghs,  he  would  repeat.  He 
did  not  mean  that  they  were  unanimous. 
The  Scotch  were  not  famous  for  unani- 
mity, as  it  was  always  supposed  that  an 
argument  was  a  favourite  amusement  with 
that  people.  But  he  had  no  doubt  the 
majority  were  satisfied,  though  great  pains 
had  been  taken  to  excite  a  ferment.  In 
four-fifths  of  the  burghs  there  had  been 
no  meetings,  and  in  the  others  the  meet- 
ings had  taken  place  among  those  subor** 
dinate  corporate  bodies,  who  wished  to 
have  the  privilege  of  choosing  their  own 
deacons.  He  was  convinced  there  would 
be  a  general  feeling  of  alarm,  if  a  general 
change  were  apprehended,  and  should 
therefore  oppose  the  motion. 

Sir  James  Mackintosh  said,  he  should 
not  enter  ipto  the  questfon  of  parliamen- 
tary reform,  nor  that  of  dry  law,  which 
was  connected  with  the  present  motion, 
because  the  present  was  an  unfit  time  to 
discuss  the  one,  and  the  House  of  Com- 
mons was  an  improper  tribunal  to  decide 
on  the  other.  He  thought  the  motion  of 
his  noble  friend  had  been  hardly  dealt 
with,  in  being  considered  a  motion  sub- 
servient to  parliamentary  reform.  It  was 
strange  that  a  motion,  which  called  in 
question  the  legality  of  a  change  in  any 
one  burgh,  should  be  viewed  as  leading  to 
universal  change.  This  seemed  a  pa- 
radox, which  the  learned  lord  had  chosen 
for  the  purpose  of  displaying  his  inge- 
nuity ;  but  in  supporting  it  he  had  for- 
fotten  his  arguments.  The  learned  lord 
ad  used  an  argument,  connected  with 
the-  question  of  parliamentary  reform, 
which  he  could  not  help  noticing.  He 
bad  said,  that  it  was  strange  tliat  those 
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who  should  blanie  the  Scots  buf  ghs,  did 
not  blame  the  close  boroughs  in  England. 
There  wete  some  close  boroughs,  and 
some  in  which  there  were  ifights  of  po- 
pular election ;  but  in  Scotland  there  were 
none  of  the  latter  description ;  so  that, 
whoever  supported  the  English  constitu- 
tion could  not  like  the   constitution   of 
Scotland.    In  England,  though  the  sys- 
tem might  be,  in  some  respects,  improved, 
there  was  a  variety  of  modes  of  election, 
vrhich  had  been  falsely  blamed,  as  pro- 
ducing an  inadequate  representation  ;  but 
which,  on  the  whole,  produced  a  repre- 
sentation more  complete  than  any  mode 
which  should  proceed  on  the  basis  of  unr- 
formity  [Hear!3.    But  in  Scotland  there 
was  the   most  perfect  uniformity  on  an 
oligarchical    principle.     He    contended, 
that  any  uniform  representation  was  bad. 
Universal  suffrage  was,  indeed,  the  worst 
of  all  [Hear!],  if  not  a  monstrous  incon- 
sistency   with  all   forms  of  human   so- 
ciety [Hear! J.     It  never  existed  in  thfa 
<;ountry,    and  if  it  had,  he  should  havb 
thought  it»  abolition  the  best  plan  of  re- 
form [Hear!].     But  in  Scotland  there 
was  an  uniformity  of  the  opposite  kind. 
There  was  no  popular  election,  or  pre- 
tence of  popular  election.    So  that  Scot* 
land,  though  by  the  Union  it  enjoyed  the 
protection  of  the  free  constitution  of  Eng- 
land, did  not,  in  the  nobler  sense,  partici- 
pate in  it.    It  was  a  gross  fallacy,  there- 
fore, to  compare  the  state  of  the  repre- 
sentation in  Scotland  to  that  of  England. 
He  did  not  wish  to  speak  to  the  dry  legal 
question,  but  legal  questions  affecting  the 
constitution,   and  particularly  the  rights 
of  election,  were  peculiarly  subjects  for 
the  consideration  of  that  House.     The 
question  now  was,    whether  the  Crown 

Eossessed,  not  the  power  of  reviving  a 
urgh,  the  charter  of  which  had  been 
lost  by  intermission  of  elections,  but  whe- 
ther it  possessed  the  power  of  altering 
the  constitution  of  it  ?  This  was  a  question 
over  which  great  doubt  hung.  He  did 
not  mean  to  give  an  opinion  on  it.  The 
right  rested  on  a  single  case,  that  of 
Stirling,  which  had  never  been  decided 
on  in  a  court  of  law,  or  in  parliament.  In 
such  a  case  it  was  the  duty  of  the  House 
to  require  information,  and  he  should 
therefore  vote  for  the  motion. 

Mr.  «/.  P.  Grant  said,  he  should  not 
givd  any  opinion  on  the  points  of  law  disv 
cussed  by  the  learned  lord,  but  if  the 
Crown  had  by  law  the  power,  in  case  of 
the  suspension  of  the  functions  of  a  cor- 
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poration  by  accident,  which  might  fre- 
quently happen,  would  it  not  be  proper 
to  suggest  some  regulations  on  that  sub- 
ject ?  He  thought  the  ministers,  if  they 
^aw  that  such  cases  were  likely  to  be  fre- 
quent, would  themselves  be  apt  to  come 
to  parliament  to  request  its  Qpinion  on 
such  a  subject.  The  motion  only  went  to 
the  production  of  a  document,  and  as'  to 
he  knew  not  what  horror,  which  the  noble 
lord  entertained,  of  he  knew  not  what 
plan,  which  was  connected  with  the  mo- 
tion, it  was  altogether  unfounded.  As  to 
the  quietness  of  the  people  under  the  pre- 
sent system,  he  had  very  different  informa- 
tion from  that  of  the  learned  lord.  Nu- 
merous applications  had  been  made  by  the 
court  of  Session  to  set  aside  the  late  elec- 
tions, with  a  view  to  obtain  disfranchise- 
ment, or  to  set  poll  elections.  As  to  the 
alteration  of  the  constitution  of  the  burgh 
of  Montrose,  no  one  complained  of  it  as 
it  affected  the  inhabitants  of  the  burgh ; 
but  if  such  a  power  came  frequently  to 
be  exercised  by  the  Crown,  it  should  be 
exercised  according  to  some  general  rule. 
He  thought  the  question  ^ould  be  brought 
before  parliament,  as  he  did  not  see  how 
it  could  properly  be  tah^  cognizance  of 
in  a  court  of  law. 

Sir  B.  Fergusson  supported  the  motion. 
No  one  who  looked  at  the  deplorable 
Mate  of  the  representation  in  Scotland, 
could  agree  in  the  eulogies  which  had 
been  pronounced  oo  it.  The  people  were 
Dot  in  a  state  of  fermentation,  but  of 
great  anxiety  for  abetter  system,  of  which 
they  had  a  eood  example  m  the  new  con- 
ititution  of  Montrose.  He  then  read  the 
partins  address  of  the  late  magistrates  of 
Aber£en.  who  declared  their  decided 
opinion,  that  a  new  constitution  was  neces- 
garVf  for  the  sake  both  of  the  magistrates 
and  people.  This  address  was  written  by 
sentieiiien  who  had  been  in  the  uniform 
habit  of  supportioff  his  majesty's  minis* 
ters.  The  nope  of  a  change  in  the  con- 
stitution of  the  burghs  had  been  fo&tered 
by  the  commissioners  at  Montrose,  one  of 
whom,  the  sheriff  of  Perthshire,  praised 
the  liberal  constitution  which  the  paternal 

government  of  the  country  haa  given 
lem,  and  adduced  it  as  a  proof  that  the 
ministers  were  willing  to  effect  reform 
when  reform  was  necessary.  He  hoped  his 
majesty's  ministers  would  act  up  to  the 
liberal  ideas  which  were  thus  praised  by 
their  wannest  adherents. 

Lord  Archibald  HamUton  rote  to  reply. 
—He  observcdi  that  the  learned  lord  nad 


not  met  the  question  fairly,  but  had  justi- 
fied  what  was  now  done  at  Montrose  by 
what  had  been  done  at  Stirling  in  1781 ; 
and  by  the  same  rule,  what  had  now  been 
done  at  Montrose,  would  form  a  precedent 
for  any  similar  transaction  next  year,  in 
any  other  burgh.  The  question,  however, 
still  returned — whether  tlie  Crown  had  le- 
gally the  power  to  alter  by  its  own  autho* 
rity  the  constitution  of  a  burgh— how  it 
pleased— when  it  pleased — and,  as  often 
as  it  pleased  ^  The  question  was  certainly 
worthy  of  being  settled,  and  if  the  Crown 
had  any  such  legal  power,  even  under 
circumstances  similar  to  those  of  Montrose, 
he  meant,  when  an  alteration  was  re« 
quested  by  the  burgh  itself;   theconsa- 

auence  must  be  fatal  to  the  stability  of 
ie  burghs  even  under  any  improvement 
they  might  receive ;  for,  if  such  change 
might  be  made,  the  influence  of  the  Crown 
was  so  great,  throughout  Scotland*  that  it 
might  easily  procure  an  application  to  be 
made  for  alteration  in  almost  every  one  of 
the  Scotch  burghs,  at  such  times  as  its  mi- 
nisters conceived  to  be  convenient.    The 
learned  lord  had  maintained  very   posi- 
tively that  the  burgesses  were  not  hable 
for  the  debts  contracted  by  the  magis- 
trates. He  had  heard  the  opposite  opinion 
affirmed  by  legal  authority,  quite  as  good  as 
that  of  the  K)rd  advocate.    He  did  not 
wish  now  to  argue  that  point  any  farther. 
He  apprehended,  however,  that  the  decla- 
ration of  the  learned  lord's  opinion  this 
night,  would  alarm  the  creditors  of  some 
burghs;  and  bring  these  cUtims  and  their 
otlier  municipal   concerns  to    a  speedy 
crisis.  One  thing,  however,  he  must  point- 
edly repaark ;  it  was  this,  that  although 
the  learned  lord  had  denied  that  the  bur- 
gesses at  large  were  liable  for  the  debts  of 
the  burgh,  he  had  taken  care  to    avoid 
stating  who  were  liable.     Surely,  the  cre- 
ditors were  not  wholly  without  remedy  or 
redress.    The  learned  lord,  too,  had  dis- 
puted the  fact  of  the  dilapidation  and  ruin 
of  the  burgh  funds.     Hero  his  lordship 
read    a   statement    of  the  condition  of 
Aberdeen^  to  prove  the  mismanagement 
of  the  burgh  funds ;  which  he  said  he  had 
received  from  unquestionable  authority : 
^<  Aberdeen  had  once  been  one  of  tne 
richest  corporations  in  Scotland;  its  funds 
were  now  dissipated,  and  its  corporate 
managers  had  farther  contracted  a  debt 
of  230.00(tf.    They  had,  during    a  few 
years  past,  borrowed  57,000/.  to  pay  the 
mtcrest  of  tlieir  debt.    The  ougistrates 
were  ex-nfficio  maungcrs  of  the  charities  in 
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the  neighbourhood,  and  they  had  borrovv- 
ed  these  funds,  and  thus  involved  these 
charitable  institutions  in  the  general 
wreck.  They  had  taken  up  money  of 
every  Kirk  session  that  would  lend  them. 
At  the  last  election  only  two  persons 
could  be  found  to  accept  the  office  of 
Councillors ;  there  exists  nov»  only  six^ 
instead  of  nineteen,  that  is,  four  under  a 
quorum  qualified  to  act.  The  citizens 
have  now  an  action  before  the  court  of 
session,  by  which  they  hope  to  disfranchise 
the  burgn,  with  the  view  of  obtaining  a 
new  set.*'  He  appealed  to  an  hon.  mem« 
ber  present  (Mr.  Forbes)  if  this  was  not 
substantially  correct.  Similar  fticts,  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent,  might  be  adduced 
in  the  case  of  all  the  royal  burghs  in  Scot- 
land, as  he  could  prove  before  a  commit- 
tee of  the  House.  Well  as  he  was  ac- 
quainted with  the  gross  abuses  existing  in 
Scotch  burghs,  and  their  general  preva- 
lence, still  he  had  been  surprised,  since 
the  time  he  had  given  notice  of  this  mo- 
tion, by  the  numerous  representations  he 
had  received  of  facts  new  to  him,  offered 
to  be  substantiated  by  proofs,  and  of  com- 
plaints of  grievous  injury,  and  impending 
ruin,  all  tending  to  establish  the  same 
point ;  the  cruel,  ruinous,  and  oppressive 
mismanagement  of  the  burghs.  The  ge- 
neral subject,  however,  was  not  now  be- 
fore the  House,  and  though  he  foresaw, 
plainly,  that  his  present  motion  was  to  be 
negatived,  he  would  take  an  opportunity 
after  Easter  of  bringing  this  very  ques- 
tionable power  of  the  Crown  to  alter  the 
set  of  a  burgh  again,  under  the  considera- 
tion of  the  House,  along  with  a  more  ex- 
tended view  of  this  important  subject. 

Mr.  Forbes  stated,  that  the  burgh  was  in- 
Tolred  in  some  diflxcuUies  by  the  purchase 
ofa  large  quantityofground  which  for  some 
▼ears  they  could  not  let  out  on  building 
leases,  but  even  under  their  difficulties 
they  were  only  1,400/.  short  of  the  whole 
interest  on  the  sum  due.  There  were  ge- 
nerally two  sides  to  a  question,  and  he 
believed  the  noble  lord  had  only  got  hold 
of  one.  For  the  last  few  years  the  affairs 
of  the  burgh  had  been  in  a  progressive 
state  of  improvement. 

Mr.  W.  Smith  said,  that  the  revenues  of 
the  town  of  Aberdeen  were  1,400/.  short 
of  the  sum  necessary  to  pay  the  interest 
of  their  debt.   ' 

Mr.  DouglassBidf  that  the  embarrass- 
ments of  the  burgh  were  so  far  removed 
as  to  leave  a  sinking  fund  of  S00/»  a  year 
after  the  payment  of  its  debts. 
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The  motion  was  negatived  without  a  di- 
vision. 
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Petition  from  Philip  Drummokd 
complaining  op  imprisonment  un- 
DER THE  Habeas  Corpus  Suspension 
Act.]]  The  Earl  of  Camaroon  said,  he 
had  a  petition  to  present  to  their  lordships 
from  a  person  who  had  suffered  under  the 
syspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  act,  and 
who  stated  that  he  had  been  imprisoned 
without  any  cause.  If  the  forms  of  the 
house  would  permit  it,  he  should  wish  to 
move,  without  loss  of  time,  that  the  peti- 
tion be  referred  to  the  Secret  Committee : 
but  as  notice  of  the  motion  must  be  given, 
that  would  occasion  delay,  and  the  report 
of  the  committee  might  perhaps  be  made 
to-morrow. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  said,  the  report 
would  not,  perhaps,  oe  made  for  a  day  or 
two.  The  noble  earl  might,  therefore, 
move,  that  the  petition  be  received  to-day 
and  give  notice  of  his  motion  for  the  ear- 
liest convenient  da}'. 

Lord  Holland  sard,  it  was  important 
that  petitions  of  this  kind  should  be  sent 
to  the  committee,  and  he  could  see  no' 
objection  to  their  being  immediately  refer, 
red  thereto. 

The  clerk  carried  the  petition  to  the 
lord  chancellor,  by  whom  it  was  found  to 
wantthe  word  "  humble." 

The  Earl  of  Carnarvon  said,  he  had  read* 
the  petition,  and  could  assure  their  lord- 
ships that  it  was  decorously  worded.  The 
omission  of  the  word  <*  humble,"  he  hoped 
would  not  be  considered  of  such  conse- 
quence as  to  prevent  its  being  received. 

Lord  Holland  begged  their  lordships  to 
consider,  that  as  this  was  a  petition  from  a 
person  who  complained  of  nothing  less 
than  illegal  confinement,  it  was  one  which 
they  ought  not  to  reject  on  the  ground  of 
any  trivial  informality. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  thought  it  would 
be  proper  to  have  the  petition  altered,  as 
he  understood  it  was  not  the  custom  of 
the  House  to  receive  petitions  so  worded. 

The  Marquis  of  Lansdoton  thought, 
that  where  there  appeared  no  intention  to 
treat  the  House  with  disrespect,  there 
could  be  no  reason  for  rejecting  a  petition. 
When  such  complaints  as  that  now 
offered  were  made,  their  lordships  ou^ht  to 
throw  wide  their  doors  for  the  reception  of 
such  petitions. 
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The  Lord  Chancellor  Bsidf  it  was  quite 
contrary  to  tlieir  lordships  practice  to  re- 
ceive petitions  so  worded. 

Lord  Holland  asked,  whether  the  learn- 
ed lord  meant  to  go  the  length  of  saying, 
that  no  petition  in  which  the  word  **  hum- 
ble" had  been  omitted  had  been  received 
by  the  House  ? 

The  Lord  Chancellor  had  by  no  means 
pledged  himself  to  any  such  thing.  It  cer- 
tainly was  not  the  practice  to  receive  peti- 
tions with  the  omission  which  occurred  in 
the  present  case. 

Xiord  Kittjf  said,  that  as  this  was  a  peti- 
tion purporting  to  come  from  an  injured 
individual,  every  facility  ought  to  be  af- 
forded to  the  complaint.  The  objection 
related  only  to  one  word,  and  that  a  word 
of  omission.  It  would  therefore  be  highly 
improper  to  refuse  it,  especially  as  the  no* 
ble  earl  meant  to  move,  that  it  be  referred 
to  the  Secret  Committee,  for  whicH  there 
might  nut  be  time,  if  an  alteration  in  the 
petition  was  insisted  on,  as  it  would  be  ne- 
cessary to  send  it  to  Manchester. 

The  Earl  of  Carnarvon  hoped  that  there 
would  be  time  for  the  motion  he  intended 
to  make,  before  the  Secret  Committee  re- 
ported to  the  House.  If  there  should  be 
time  for  altering  the  petition,  he  would 
get  it  done  before  he  made  the  motion  for 
referring  it  to  the  committee.  In  the 
mean  time,  he  moved  that  the  petition  be 
Kead. 

The  petition  was  then  read.  It  pur- 
ported to  be  the  petition  of  Samuel  Drum- 
mond  of  Manchester,  reedmaker,  and  set 
forth,  that  the  petitioner  had  been  pre- 
sent at  a  meeting  in  March  last,  called 
for  the  purpose  of  petitioning  th6  Prince 
Regent  to  withhold  his  assent  from  the 
bill  for  suspending  the  Habeas  Corpupact. 
The  petitioner  was  addressing  the  persons 
assembled  for  this  purpose,  when  a  troop 
of  horse  came  among  them  to  break  up 
the  meeting.  It  could  be  proved  that 
there  never  was  a  more  peaceable  and  r^ 
gular  meeting  in  Manchester  than  that 
which  had  thus  been  disturbed,  until  it 
was  broken  in  upon  by  those  riotous,  not 
to  say  drunken,  soldiers.  The  petitioner 
was  arretted  and  conveyed  to  the  Old 
Bailev  prison  in  Manchester,  where  he 
was  allowed  only  four  ounces  of  bread  and 
one  ounce  of  clieese  for  the  day.  He  ap- 
plied for  Qther  food,  and  offered  to  pav 
for  it  himself^  but  was  pot  pero^t^ 
He  was  sept  off  tp  Lo^^^QA  without  being 
allowed  any  tim^  for  J^9D^x^tifiQ^  Mr. 
Silvester,   bearing  of  lus  JiitHMJied  fitllir 


tion,  sent  him  some  things  which  would 
have  been  useful  to  him,  but  he  was  not 
allowed  to  receive  them.  When  sent  off 
he  was  chained  by  the  leg  to  another  pri* 
soner,  by  a  chain  of  not  less  than  SOlb. 
weight.  He  arrived  in  London  on  the 
15th  of  March,  and  was  conveyed  to  the 
House  of  Correction  in  Cold  Bath-fieldsr 
He  was  afterwards  carried  before  lord 
Sidmouth.  When  before  his  lordship,  he 
stated  openlv  what  he  had  done,  and 
called  upon  the  noble  lord  to  bring  for« 
ward  his  accusers.  He  was  told  he  should 
have  a  fair  trial,  and  was  remanded.  On 
the  28th  of  April  he  was  removed  to  Dor« 
Chester  gaol,  and  afterwards  to  £xeter« 
In  tlie  month  of  December  he  was  set  at 
liberty  on  entering  into  recognizance  to 
appear  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  o^ 
the  first  day  of  term,  and  every  subsequent 
day,  until  he  was  discharged.  He  ao^ 
cordingly  came  to  London,  and  in  com* 
pliance  with  the  conditions  of  his  recog- 
nizance, attended  the  court  of  King's* 
bench,  until  he  was,  with  others,  finally 
discharged  on  the  S 1  st  of  January.  While 
he  remained  in  London  he  was  oblige4 
to  contract  debts,  and  he  had  been  fur- 
nished with  no  means  of  defraying  the  ex« 
pense  be  had  been  put  to,  or  of  enabling 
aim  to  return  home,  by  his  majesty's  mi* 
nisters,  though  it  was  by  their  order  he 
had  been  illegally  arrested  and  obliged  to 
undergo  all  these  hardships.  He  had  so* 
licited  an  interview  with  lord  Sidmouth 
before  he  left  town,  intending  to  represeB^ 
his  case  to  him,  but  the  noble  lord  woul4 
not  see  him.  Tlie  petition  concluded  with 
urging  on  the  consideration  of  the  House 
the  sufferings  of  the  petitioner,  and  bif 
loss  by  the  debts  be  had  been  obliged  to 
contract,  and  prayed  that  their  lordships 
would  not  consent  to  any  bill  of  indemnity 
which  might  be  proposed  for  ministers. 

The  Earl  of  Carnarvon  then  gave  no- 
tice that  he  should  on  Thursday  move  that 
the  above  petition  be  referred  to  the  Secret 
Qeniauttee. 
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Pktitiom  of   Owmus  or   Corrcir 
MiLLsroEA  Special  CoMMiaeiov  to 

IVQUIU    IHTO    TAB  StATX    THB^eOfO 

Lord  Stanleyoresented  a  PetiliM  froealhle 

Qmieia  end  Qecepiers  of  CoUoa  M^le  in 

Mapcheater  and  the  wcinit? ,  setlim  fovthi 

«•  That  the  Petitieneni  he? e  httu4  with 

coocera  thai  ii  ja  imende*  to  note  in 
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the  House  the  rerival  of  the  conmiktee 
whose  labours  extended  over  so  lar^e  a 
"portion  of  the  sesAion  of  1816,  in  inquiring 
into  the  condition  of  children  employed 
in  factories ;  that  the  minutes  of  the  evi- 
dence taken  before  that  committee  are 
very  voluminous,  and  contain  a  mass  of 
vaeue  and  inconsistent  charges^  wtuch  it 
is  impossible  to  distinguish  fren  the  truth 
without  much  laborixws  application  or 
personal  inspection  of  the  factories ;  that 
the  minutes  contain  also  statements  of 
&ets  confirmed  by  documents  which,  as 
the  petitioners  humbly  conceive,  establish 
beyond  doubt  the  generally  good  state  of 
the  health,  morals,  and  instruction  of 
persons  employed  in  faetories^  and  that 
parliamentary  interference  for  their  pf^o- 
tection  is  wholly  unnecessary ;  that  the 
petitioners,  anxious  that  the  truth  should 
appear,  did  invite,  previous  to  the  session 
of  1816,  such  members  of  the  House  as 
are  connected  with  the  county  of  LancaS' 
ter  to  visit  the  several  factories  in  the 
town  and  neighbourhood  of  Manchester, 
that  tfae^  might,  from  actual  inspection  and 
comparison,  form  their  own  opinion,  and 
be  better  prepared  to  appretiate  the  tes- 
timony which  might  be  offered ;  and  the 
petitioners  humbly  pray,  that  if  the  Heuse 
require  farther  information  upon  the  sub* 
ject,  they  will  be  pleased  to  appoint  a  spe- 
cial comniission  of  their  own  members^ 
for  the  purpose  of  examining  upon  the 
spot  iqto  the  actual  conditiop  of  persons 
employed  in  factories,  and  of  comparing 
it  with  that  of  persons  employed  in  the 
various  departments  of  the  cotton  and 
other  manufactories." 

Mr.  Philips  observed,  that  the  peti- 
tioners conceived  themselves  to  have  been 
grossly  calumniated  by  statements  which 
had  been  made  by  dimrent  persons,  re- 
garding the  labour  and  the  health  of  per- 
sons employed  by  them,  and  by  proposi- 
tions to  interfere  with  them  in  the  conduct 
ol  their  own  busiaesa.  He  was  coavinoed 
that  if  members  would  read  the  report  atten- 
tively, they  would  find  (hat  in  the  manufiic- 
tortes  those  employed  werein  asgoodbealth 
at  least,  as  those  in  any  other  branoh. 

Pbtitioh  o?  JoaiK  Bag^cmt  oom- 

^I^AIVING  OV  THK  OpXRATIOK  OW  THB 
H43BAS     Cof^VS     SUSPBVSIOH     ACT.] 

Mr.  Beanet  pxeaented  a  Petition  from 
John  Bfiggtiley  of  Maaoheater;  setting 
fiMh, 

''  That  Uw  Petitioaer  was  on  the  IQth 
qT  lesiMaroii^  iriiik  addeeasinf  a  peaee- 


able  meeting,  legally  called  for  the  purpose 
of  petitionmg  his  royal  highness  the 
Prince  Regent  to  withhold  his  royal 
assent  from  the  Habeas  Corpus  Suspen- 
sion bill,  suddenly  surprised  by  a  booy  of 
military,  who  witliout  any  the  least  cause 
rode  through  the  people,  trampled  upon 
and  treated  them  in  the  most  inhumaa 
manner,  and  after  the  petitioner  had  i>ee& 
repeatedly  struck  by  the  military,  he  was 
conveyed  to  the  New  Bailey,  Manchestex;, 
where  he  remained  untU  the  following  day, 
when  he  was  informed  he  must  go  to  Lon- 
don ;  the  petitioner  was  then  chained  to  the 
leg  of  another  prisoner,  and  conveyed  to 
Cold  Bath  fields  prisoui  where  he  remained 
until  the  15th  otMardi,  on  which  day  be 
was  ordered  to  appear  before  the  honour- 
able privy  council,  when  he  was  informed 
by  lord  Sidmouth  he  must  be  committed  to 
prison  on  suspicion  of  high  treason;  the  pe- 
titioner was  then  removed  to  Horsemopger 
gaol,  Surrey,  where  he  was  put  in  irons 
and  locked  up  in  his  room  until  the  10th  of 
April,  on  which  day  an  order  was  received 
that  he  must  be  removed  to  the  county  gaol 
of  Gloucester ;  on  his  arrival  he  was  cfNOOr 
pelled  to  enter  a  cistern  of  cold  water, 
which  caused  a  aevere  sickness,  insomuch 
that  the  physician  ordered  him  to  be  re- 
moved into  the  hospital ;  daring  hi^  iUness 
he  requested  Mr.  Baker,  one  of  the  visiting 
magistrates,  to  allow  somo  person  to  re- 
main in  the  roomt  as  he  was  unaUe  to 
help  himself,  bat  was  informed  by  that 
gentleman,  that  lord  Sidmouth's  orders 
specified  that  the  petitioner  must  be  kept 
alone,  and  tliat  no  person  nuist  see  or 
converse  with  him  but  the  keeper  and  in»- 
gistrastes ;  after  the  recovery  of  the  peti- 
tioner he  was  ordered  back  to  his  former 
apartment;  during  the  first  four  months 
of  the  petitioner's  confinement  in  this 
prison  he  was  not  aUowed  to  speak  with 
any  person,  no,  not  even  a  coomiea 
felon,  and  when  the  door  of  bis  rooB^iwas 
unlocked,  which  was  four  hours  every 
day,  the  petitioner  no  sooner  left  the  room 
to  take  toe  benefit  of  the  air,  than  the 
keeper  always  locked  the  door,  thereby 
preventing  the  petitioner  from  returning 
to  his  room,  so  that  he  was  repeatadifjr 
forced  to  endure  the  indenaeacy  of  the 
weather;  on  the  6th  of  August  1817f  an 
order  was  sent  by  lord  SidaM>uth  that  the 
petitioner  must  be  aUowed  the  company 
^  another  prisoner  four  houvs  each  dav; 
in  the  vnctJb  of  October  another  order 
was  received,  that  the  petitieoer  Hiighi 
walk  in  th»  pcison  yard  w^ea  ever  be 
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thought  proper :  on  the  ISth  of  November 
a  king's  messenger  came  into  the  room  of 
the  petitioner  and  informed  htm  that,  in 
consequence  of  a  petition  sent  by  his 
father  to  the  honourable  privy  council, 
the  petitioner  would  be  permitted  to  visit 
hit  mother  at  Manchester,  who  at  that 
time  lay  upon  her  death-bed,  and  is  since 
dead;  on  his  arrival  in  Manchester  he 
was  confined  in  the  New  Bailey  two 
ni^ts  and  one  day,  at  the  expiration  of 
which  he  was  removed  to  Lancaster  Castle; 
on  the  arrival  of  the  petitioner  in  that 
prison  he  was  informed  b^  the  worthy  go- 
iremori  that  he  had  received  orders  from 
lord  Sidmouth  to  keep  the  petitioner  in 
close  and  solitary  confinement ;  the  peti- 
tioner was  then  conveyed  to  his  destined 
abode,  which  was  a  flagged  cell  four  yards 
aquarci  the  window  of  which  was  boarded 
up  in  the  form  of  a  prison  shutter:  the 
petitioner  was  allowed  to  walk  two  hours 
each  day  on  a  terrace  which  surrounds 
the  keeper's  house ;  after  he  had  been 
confinea  three  weelu  in  this  cell  he  was 
discharged,  on  entering  into  his  own  re- 
cognizances in  the  sum  of  one  hundred 
pounds,  to  appear  in  his  majesty's  court 
of  King's-bench,  Westminster,  on  the 
first  day  of  the  present  term,  and  so  from 
day  to  day,  the  petitioner  has  accordingly 
travelled  to  liondon,  in  order  to  answer  to 
auch  recognizancesi  and  has  appeared  day 
by  day  until  the  Slst  of  January,  on 
which  day  his  recognizances  were  dis« 
charged ;  the  petitioner  having  endured  all 
this  unjust  imprisonment,  at  the  end  of 
which  he  was  compelled  to  enter  into  re- 
co|;nizanceB,  in  oraer  to  evade  future  im- 
prisonment ;  it  is  likewise  the  humble  but 
firm  belief  of  the  petitioner,  that  the 
treatment  which  he  received  in  the  prisons 
of  HorsemoDger  and  Gloucester  was 
wanton  and  cruel,  and  he  prays  that  the 
House  will  procure  copies  of  orders  sent 
by  lord  Sidmouth  to  Mr.  Walters,  the  go- 
vernor of  Horsemonger  gaol,  Surrey,  and 
to  Thomas  Cunningluim,  the  governor  of 
the  county  eaol  of  Gloucester ;  and  if 
such  orders  do  not  warrant  the  treatment 
which  the  petitioner  received,  that  the 
aaid  governors,  particularly  the  latter  may 
be  by  due  course  of  law  called  upon  to 
answer  for  their  conduct ;  and  the  peti- 
tioner further  prays,  that  the  House  will 
afford  him  such  redress  as  it  may  of 
its  wisdom  think  fit ;  but,  above  all,  the 
petiUooer  most  humbly  and  most  fervently 
pnnrs,  Uiat  no  bill  or  indemnity  may  be 
•oflered  to  passy  but  thai  hit  majesty's 


ministers  may  be  called  to  an  account  for 
the  cruel  wrongs  which  they  have  inflicted 
upon  his  majesty's  loyal  and  peaceable 
subiects.'' 
Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 


HOUSE  OF   COMMONS. 
Tuesday f  F^nruary  17. 

Motion  respecting  the  Asstzeit 
IN  the  Northern  Counties.]  Mr. 
M.  A,  Taylor  rose  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  House  to  a  subject  which  was  of 
great  importance  to  the  country.  He 
wished  particularly  that  his  majesty's  mi- 
nisters would  attend  to  the  statement  he 
was  about  to  mate,  as  it  was  impossible, 
if  a  moment's  consideration  were  given  to 
the  subject,  that  there  could  be  more  than 
one  feeling  as  to  the  necessity  of  some 
remedy  being  applied  to  the  very  great 
evil  complained  of,  as  he  could  not  sup- 
pose that  any  member  would  say  that  tne 
ibur  northern  counties  ought  to  be  ex- 
cluded from  the  ordinary  administration 
of  justice.  Every  member  of  the  House 
knew,  that  throughout  the  three  king- 
doms, with  the  exception  of  the  counties 
of  Cumberland,  Northumberland,  Dur- 
ham, and  the  town  and  county  of  New- 
castle-upon-Tyne, there  were  regular  gaol 
dehveries  twice  a  year,  as  courts  of  assize 
and  sittings  at  Nisi  Prius  were  held  twice 
a  year  in  the  different  counties,  with  the 
exception  of  those  mentioned.  Bristol, 
he  believed,  was  the  only  exception,  but 
he  hoped  such  regulations  would  be 
adopted  as  would  give  that  city  also  the 
same  enjoyment  of  the  laws  as  the  other 
parts  of  the  country  possessed.  Whj  those 
counties  were  deprived  of  the  pnvilegea 
enjoyed  by  the  rest  of  the  country,  he 
was  at  a  loss  to  determine.  Those  coun* 
ties  were  as  rich,  as  well  peopled,  and 
as  deserving  of  protection  as  any  other 
part  of  the  kingdom*  Would  it  be  said 
Uiat  though  those  counties  were  as  fully 
peopled  as  any  others,  yet  they  were  lesa 
addicted  to  crime  than  the  other  inhabit- 
ants of  the  countrv?  He  feared  that 
such  a  reason  as  that  could  not  be  as- 
signed, for  their  being  deprived  of  the 
protection  enjoyed  by  the  other  parts  of 
the  country.  It  was  well  known  that  in 
the  northern  counties  many  persons  had 
been  in  prison  for  the  last  tluree  months,  to 
take  their  trial,  not  at  the  next  spring,  baft 
at  the  next  summer  assises.  Thus  a  num« 
her  of  persons  were  to  be  confined  firoa 
nine-to  tleven  mootha  bcfim  tboir  guilt 
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or  innocence  could  be  Mceituned.    He 
boped  that  the  House  would  adopt  such 
measures  as  would  prevent  his  majesty's 
subjects  from  being  in  future  aubject  to 
to  very  great  a  hardship  as  that  of  re- 
maining so  long  a  time  in  prison  before 
they  were  brought  to  trial.    It  was  true, 
that  in  questions  which   arose  out    of 
the    navigation,    the    venue  might    be 
changed  to  London.    But  in  cases  where, 
for  instance,  a  landlord  had  occasion  to 
eject  a   tenant,  if    any  objection  were 
taken  to  the  judgment  of  the  court,  and  a 
Dew  trial  was  granted,  two  years  at  least 
would  elapse  before  the  question  could  be 
decided.    He  recollected  that  when  he 
was  practising  at  the  bar,  many  cases  in 
these  counties  were    left,    which   were 
called  remanent.     It  might  be  argued 
against  him,  that  if  the  grievances  which 
he  mentioned  were  felt  in  those  counties, 
the  suffering  parties    would  have  com- 
plained of  them.    But  he  would  ask,  from 
whom  the  complaints  were  expected  to 
come?  '  The  grand  juries  of  those  coun- 
ties, who  were  perhaps  anxious  to  return 
to  their  homes,  might  not  be  aware  of  the 
grievances  under  which  the  prisoners  la- 
boured.    If  the  persons  confined  were 
even  roused  to  a  sense  of  their  sufferings 
as  to  petition  the  secretary  of  state  for 
the  home  department,  he  would    refer 
them  to  the  legal  remedies  to  be  had  in 
their  counties.    If  they  were  to  petition 
the  House  of  Commons,  their  petitions 
might  lie  on  the  table,  unless  the  matter 
were  to  be  taken  up  by  some  person  of  con- 
sequence in  that  House.  The  evil  of  delay 
had  been  for  some  time  felt  on  petitions 
to  the  Lords.    It  had  been  severely  felt 
on  the  decision^  of  the  high  court  of 
chancery,  and  yet  those  evils  were  allowed 
to  exist  for  years,  though  the  suffering  par- 
ties loudly  complained  of  them,  and  they 
would  perhaps  have  existed  up  to  the  pre- 
sent moment  if  the  matter  had  not  been 
taken  up  by  some  particular  members,  by 
whose  interference  the  evil  was  in  a  great 
measure  removed.*— He  did  not  wi«i  to 
take  up  the  time  of  the  House  for  a  sinele 
moment  more  than  was  necessary  to  the 
objects  he  had  in  view,  but  he  hoped  for 
their  indulgence  while  he  brought  the 
case  fairly  before  them,  as  he  was  confi- 
dent that  it  only  needed  that  the  grievance 
should  be  fully  known  to  have  it  redres- 
sed.   The  question  of  what  would  be  an 
effectual  remedy,  was,  perhaps  one  of 
tome  difficulty,  but  he  would  lay  before 
the  Houso  what  he  conceived  would  be  a 


remedy  and  leave  them  to  decide  whether 
it  ought  or  ought  not  to  be  adopted. 
Though  the  populatiMi  of  these  kingdoma 
was  double  the  population  in  the  reign  of 
queen  Elizabeth,  and  though  the  property 
of  the  country  was  more  than  fourrold  what 
it  was  then,  yet  there  was  no  farther  provi* 
sion  made  for  the  distribution  of  justice  at 
present  than  there  was  at  that  period. 
There  were  twelve  judges  then,  and  at  pre- 
sent there  were  no  more.  No  provision  had 
been. made  for  the  increase  of  population, 
and  consequently  none  for  the  increase  of 
crime.    Though  millions  were  squandered 
away  on  trifles,  the  substantial  parts  of 
the  constitution  were  left  unprovided  for. 
It  seemed  as  if  there  was  some  particular 
charm  in  having  precisely  twelve  judges, 
and  no  more.    But  whatever  that  charm 
might  be,  it  had  not  the  power  of  relieving 
the  grievances  of  which  the  northern  coun- 
ties had  to  complain.    In  the  courts  of 
London  and  Westminster,  there  were  an-* 
nuall^  five  hundred]  causes  to  be  tried  at 
the  sittings  after  term,  and  yet  there  was 
only  one  judge  to  sit  at  Nfsi  Prius  in  each 
court;    thoueh  business    had  increased 
nearly  tenfold,  the  same  number  of  judges 
were  left  to  get  through  that  business  as 
were  formerly  appointed  when  they  had 
comparatively  little  to  do.    Withm  his 
memory   tlie   Old  Bailey  sessions  used 
to  termmate  in  four  or  five  days  from  their 
commencement.    But  now  those  sessions 
lasted  nearly  a  fortnight,  and  when  it 
happened  that  the  judges  were  unable  to 
attend  those  sessions,  the  recorder  and- 
common  serjeant  found  it  at  times  impos- 
sible to  get  through  the  business  without 
the  assistance  of  the  chairman  of  Clerken* 
well  sessions.    From  this  it  plainly  ap- 
peared, that  it  was  necessary  to  meie 
some  provision  for  the  very  great  increase 
of  business  both  in  London  and  the  conn- 
try.   It  was  true  that  the  Crown  could,  by 
its    prerogative,    issue    commissions    of 
oyer  and  terminer  and  general  gaol  de- 
liveries, but  it  was  different  with  respect 
to  the  courts  of  assize  and  Nisi  Prius ;  in 
such  cases  it  was  necessary  to  apply  to 
parliament,  and  such  was  the  nature  of 
his   application.      An  application,  such 
as  he  intended  to  make,  could  not  ori- 
ginate in  the  other  House,  as  it  being 
a  Money  bill  the  House  of  Commons 
only  had  a  right  to  sanction  it  first.    It 
had  been  suggested  to  him*  that  if  an- 
other court  were  established  in  Westmins- 
ter-hall, with  power  to  decide  on  criminal 
as  well  as  civil  cases,  in  the  ^ame  manner 
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dmt  the  Kingfa^bench  did  at  present,  it 
would  be  a  great  aafiistance  to  the  distri- 
bution of  justice  in  the  country.     But 
he  thought  that  such  an  establishment 
wonld  be  too  expensive  to  the  country,  as 
it  would  be  necessary  to  add  such  a  num- 
ber of  offiqers  and  attendants  to  it*    The 
plan  which  he  intended  to  propose  to  the 
House   would,   he  conceived,    be  much 
more  desirable:  at  the  same   time  he 
wished  it  to  be  understood,  that  whatever 
fiiults^were  found  in  it,  were  wholly  to  be 
attributed  to  him,  as  it  was  one  of  his  own 
invention.    The  hon.  gentleman  then  pro- 
posed his  plan  to  the  House,  which  he 
said,  had  not  been  suggested  to  him  by 
any  discontented  lawyer,  as  had  been  be- 
fore objected,  but  which  originated  with 
himself  after  the  roost  mature  considera* 
tiott.     There  was,  he  observed,  an  officer 
belonging  to  the  court  of  exchequer,  who 
might  be  made  a  most  useful  person  to 
promote  one  of  the  objects  he  had  in 
yiew.    This  officer  was  the  cursitor  baron. 
It  was  a  situation  usually  given  to  persons 
who  had  retired  from  legal  or  judicial  si- 
tuations abroad,  and  was  almost  always 
filled  by  men   of  talent.    He  was  sure, 
however,  that  the  present  cursitor  baron 
(Maseres)  was  eminent  for  his  learning 
and  ability   [^Hearl].    He  thought  that 
a  mat  practical  good  would  result  iVom 
bringing  him  forward  in  situations  where 
the  judges  were  at  present  obliged  to  at- 
tend, though  with  considerable  inconve- 
nience, and   with   delay  to  the  causes 
which  came  before  them  in  another  place. 
He  would,  for  instance,  suggest  the  pro- 
priety of  having  the  cursitor  baron  attend 
at  die  Old-bailey,  and  take  his  roaster  in 
going  the  circuit.    The  present  cursitor 
banm  had  once  filled  the  situation  of  de- 
puty recorder  of  London,  which  he  held 
fbr  n  year,  and  was  therefore  well  calcu- 
lated)  from  his  experience  to  the  discharge 
of  sueh  a  duty  as  that  which  he  proposed. 
At  preaent  the  duty  of  the  cursitor  baron 
was  little  more  than  to  receive  the  sherifi'*s 
when  they  came  down,  and  to  examine 
their  accounts.    He  thought  that  if  this 
officer  were  invested  with  the  power  of  a 
judge,  not  to  sit  in  Bank,  but  to  pr^idc  at 
die  OM-bailey  and  go  the  circuit,  it  would 
OMMt  materiaUy  contribute  to  the  nrompi 
administration  of  justice,  and  would  at  the 
aame  time  be  attended  with  very  little 
aMtional  expense.     The  salary  of  the 
cursitor  baron  was,  he  believed,  at  present 
],000f.  a-year,  which,  if  raised  to  the  usual 
Mlary  giv«ii  to  the  peiane  judgesi  would 


not  be  considered  as  a  great  expense,  when 
the  advantages   to  result  from  it  were 
taken  into  consideration.    It  often  hap- 
pened that  judges  who  went  the  northern 
circuit    had  perhaps  to  attend   the  Old 
Bailey  on  their  retam,  and  he  need  not 
state  to  the  House  that  from  the  great 
distances  they  had  to  travel,  they  were 
put  to  great  labour  and  fatigue,  in  order 
to  be  able  to  return  in  time.    If  his  plan 
were  adopted,  the  judges  who  went  the 
northern  circuit  would  not  be  put  to  that 
inconvenience.     He  would  also  propose, 
that  an  officer  similar  to  the  cursitor  baron 
should  be  attached  to  the  court  of  King's- 
bench,  with  power  save  that  of  sitting  in 
Bank,  to  that  of  the  other  judges ;  that  his 
duty  should  be  to  take  bail,  sit  at  Nisi 
Prius,  attend  at  the  Old-bailey,  and  go 
the  circuit,  and  also  to  hear  cases  of  Nisi 
Prius  in  term.    For  it  was  well  knoVn, 
that  the  regular  business  of  the  term  was 
often    considerably    retarded   in    conse- 
ouence  of  the  necessity  of  the  chief  jus- 
tice attending  to  try  Nisi  Prius  causes.  He 
was  certain    that  no  person  could  pay 
more   attention  to  the   business   of  the 
court,  or  dispatch  it  with  more  rapidity 
than  the  present  learned  lord  who  pre« 
sided  in  the  court  of  King's-bench ;  but 
so  great  was  the  business  in  that  court, 
that  he  conceived  it  impossible  for  any 
person,    however   indefatigable,    to   go 
through  it  in  proper  time.     Indeed,  so 
impressed  were  the  judges  of  the  truth  of 
this,  that  they  gave  up  a  great  portion  of 
their  time  to  the  hearing  of  motions  and 
the  arguing  of  cases  at  Serjeant's  inn,  be- 
fore the  terms  commenced.    If  his  plan 
should  be  adopted  by  the  House,  a  great 
deal  of  this  inconvenience  would  be  got 
rid  of.   The  two  officers  he  had  mentioned 
would  be  able  to  take,  a  considerable  por^ 
tion  of  the  trouble  on  themselves,  and 
would  in  turn  relieve  the  judges  from  the 
labours  of  the  circuits.    The  expense,  he 
should  again  press  upon  the  House,  would 
be  trifling,  wnen  compared  with  the  im* 
portent  advantages  which  would  result 
from  it.    When  it  was  recollected  that 
many  persons  who  were  under  the  present 
system  confined  nme  or  ten  months  in  the 
gaols   of  the  northern   counties,    upon 
charges  of  which  they  were  afterwards 
acquitted,  and  for  which,  even  if  they  had 
been  fouiid  guilty,  the  law  would  not  sen* 
tence  them  to  so  long  an  imprisonment, 
would,  by  the  adoption  of  his  plan,  be 
subjected  to  a  much  shorter  imprisonment 
before  thefar  ubl;  he  was  convinced  thai 
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tbe  additional  expense  to  the  country 
would  be  but  a  minor  consideration.  He 
liad  known  many  instances  of  persons 
being  confined  nine  or  ten  months  on  very 
friflins  charges,  who  would  hare  been 
Mnt  back  to  their  families  at  an  early 
period  if  there  had  been  two  assizes  in  the 
course  of  the  year  instead  of  one.  One 
man  he  had  known  indicted  for  stealing  a 
game  cock,  ^who  was  dosely  confined  for 
nine  months,  and  when  he  was  at  length 
brought  to  trial,  there  was  not  a  shadow 
of  evidence  to  prove  his  guilt.  He  con- 
ceived that  circumstances  of  this  kind 
were  evils  for  which  the  legislature  was 
answerable,  if  it  did  not  provide  some  im- 
nediate  remedy.  The  one  he  proposed, 
he  thought  would  be  found  efficient ;  but 
be  did  not  mean  positively  to  press  that,  if 
any  other  was  suggested,  which  might 
antswer  the  puiipose  as  well.  It  was  to  him  a 
■matter  of  indifference  whether  there  were 
five  judges  or  four  on  the  bench^  provided 
the  administration  was  prompt.  But  as 
the  evil  existed,  he  thought  it  would  be  too 
much  to  refuse  the  remedy.  It  might, 
perhaps,  be  said,  that  the  remedy  he  had 
proposed  would  be  thought  too  expensive 
on  the  counties;  but  he  did  not  think  it 
would  be  found  that  any  such  objection 
would  be  made  by  the  counties  them- 
aelves.  The  several  noblemen  and  per- 
fona  of  distinction  in  the  counties  would 
not  feel  any  objection  to  entertain  the 
fudges  twice  a  vear,  instead  of  once.  The 
bishop  of  Durham  was  known  to  keep  a 
Bsost  hospitable  table,  and  he  was  con* 
tin<^  that  his  lordship  would  feel  no  ob- 
jection to  entertain  the  judges  when  they 
came  down.  He  was  certain,  that  if  he 
held  the  same  situation  which  the  worthy 
bishop  did,  he  should  have  no  objection  to 
entertain  the  judges  four  times  ayear  in- 
fltead  of  twice  [A  laugh].  The  hon. 
gaitleman  conchided  with  moving, 

<<  That  an  humble  Address  be  presented 
lo  his  royal  highness  the  Prince  Regent, 
praying  that  he  will  be  graciously  pleased 
to  issue  his  commission  of  Oyer  and  Ter- 
miner and  General  Gaol  Delivery  for  the 
eounties  of  Westmorland,  Cumberland, 
Dorfaam,  and  Northumberland,  and  the 
town  and  county  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
Iwide  in  every  year,  and  also  his  commis- 
iion  of  Assise  and  Nisns  Prius;  and  to  as* 
•ore  his  Royal  Highness  that  this  House 
will  make  good  any  expense  attending  the 
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The  Attorney  General  uBid,  he  would 
not  enter  into  adiscussion  of  all  the  matters 
(VOL.  XXXVIL) 


which  the  hon.  gentleman  had  introduced, 
but  he  did  expect,  that  when  the  hon. 
gentleman  had  brought  the  subject  before 
the  House,  he  would  have  been  prepared 
with  somelspecifid  plan  to  remedy  the 
evil  of  which  he  had  complained.     He 
was  not,  however,  prepared,  even  if  the 
hon.  gentleman  haa  proposed  such  a  re- 
medy, tb  enter  upon  it,  without  that  ma- 
ture deliberation  which  such  a  subject 
required.    He  objected  to  the  motion, 
because  he  thought  it  brought  forward  too 
suddenly  alterations  which  required  the 
most    serious  consideration  before  they 
were  made,  and  because  the  hon.  mover 
had  shown  no  grounds  to  prove  that  any 
emergehcy  existed  which  would  render 
the  proposed  alteration  immediately  ne- 
cessary.   He  admitted,  with   the  hon. 
mover,  that  the  Crown  had  the  power  of 
issuing  special  commissions,  but  he  con- 
fessed he  was  not  aware  of  any  particular 
circumstances  which  rendered  their  being 
issued  on  the  present  occasion  necessary. 
It  might  be  important  to  inquire  what 
legislative  measures  should  hereafter  be 
adopted  on  the  subject.    But  as  the  mo- 
tion then  before  the  House  went  suddenly 
to  alter  a  long  established  mode  of  admi- 
nistering justice,  and  that  too  without  any 
sufficient  cause  being  adduced,  he  thought 
it  his  duty  to  move  the  previous  question. 

Sir  C  Monck  expressed  his  surprise  at 
the  opposition  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman  to  the  motion  of  his  hon* 
friend.  He  had  expected  that  an  amend- 
ed motion,  rather  than  the  previous  ques- 
tion, would  haVe  been  submitted.  Tlie 
address  was  proposed  on  the  ground  of  a 
notorious  defect  in  our  judicial  system ; 
and  whilst  he  admitted  that  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice  was  pure,  he  wished  also 
to  s^e  it  prompt  in  every  part  of  the  coun- 
try. A  prompt  administration  was  of  the 
essence  of  justice,  for  delay  might  render 
its  decisions  useless,  whatever  were  their 
wisdom  or  integrity.  The  northern 
counties,  whilst  they  contributed  equally 
to  the  burthens,  laboured  under  various 
disadvantages;  but  the  one  now  under 
consideration  was  peculiarly  grievous. 
They  were  not  at  a  greater  distance  from 
the  seat  of  government  than  Cornwall, 
where  the  assizes  were  held  twice  a-year. 
It  might  be  said,  that  they  were  held  but 
once  at  Bristol;  but  at  Bristol,  a  man 
committed  for  any  offence  might  remove 
himself,  if  h^  thought  fit,  to  the  county 
gaol,  and  by  this  means  accelerate  his 
trial.    With  regard  to  the  proposed  mea^ 
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sure  being  a  great  departure  from  the  ordi- 
nary course  of  justice,  and  from  the  present 
constitution  of  the  courts,  he  coula  see  it 
in  no  such  h'ght,  though  he  should  perhaps 
have  preferred  to  see  it  brought  forward 
in  a  more  simple  form.  He  could  not 
imagine  any  solid  objection  to  the  direct 
and  immediate  extension  of  the  Spring 
assizes  to  the  four  northern  counties. 
The  difficulty  and  expense  would  be 
nothing,  when  weighed  asainst  the  inter- 
ests and  the  rights  of  their  fellow-sub- 
jecU.    If  the  sum  of  400,0(XM.  Iiad  been 

given  away  to  Spain  (a  measure  which 
e  was  happy  to  think  he  had  voted 
against ),  for  the  suppression  of  the 
suve-trade  at  the  expiration  of  two 
years,  surely  the  sacrifice  of  a  few  thou- 
sands a  year  could  not  be  considered  ex- 
cessive, when  the  object  was,  to  communi- 
cate to  the  four  northern  counties  that 
prompt  and  frequent  distribution  of  jus- 
tice which  was  enjoyed  hy  every  other  1  A 
thousand  inconveniences  arose  out  of 
the  present  defective  system,  not  only 
from  the  delay  of  justice,  but  from  the 
absence  and  death  of  witnesses*  Every 
British  subject  was  entitled  b^  Magna 
Cbarta  to  the  most  prompt  decision  ofnis 
case  which  could  be  devised  by  the  wis- 
dom of  the  legislature.  **  Nufii  negabi- 
mus,  nulU  differemus  justitiam,"  was  the 
languasre  of  that  fundamental  statute,  and 
be  would  beg  the  House  to  reflect  how 
far  the  mode  of  administering  Justice  in 
the  northern  counties  was  consistent  with 
the  principle  of  the  *<nulli  diffisremus 
justitiam.**  He  was  sure  that  if  the  House 
consented  to  put  the  previourquestion  on 
a  subject  of  such  importance,  they  would 
be  guilty  of  a  gross  dereliction  of  duty. 
Cord  Castlereagh  thought,  that  the 
House  were  not  prepared  to  enter  into 
such  a  si^ject.  He  was  persuaded  they 
could  not  see  their  way  so  far  as  to  ven- 
ture to  address  the  Crown  upon  an  alter- 
atiqn  which  would  render  necessary  a  very 
extensive  chanse  in  the  constitution  of 
the  courU  of  Westminster-hall.  Unless, 
indeed,  there  were  an  addition,  if  not  of 
actual  judges,  at  least  of  temporary  ones, 
to  act,  as  substitutes,  the  alteration  could 
not  be  completed.  The  hon.  gentleman 
had  opened  to  the  House  a  method  ,bv 
which  the  change  might  be  eSectea, 
without  making  any  great  derangement 
of  the  present  state  of  things;  but  ne  was 
quite  unahle  to  go  along  with  him  in  the 
whole  of  his  reasoning;  and  the  House, 
he  was  sure,  would  feel  it  quite  impossible  i 


to  adopt  the  general  proposition,  which 
tended  to  make  »o  material  an  alteration 
in  the  whole  system  of  Westminster-halk 
He  apprehended,  indeed,  that  the  hoiu 
gentleman  had  acquitted  himself  of  much 
of  his  duty  by  calling  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  the  question.  He  did  not  mean 
to  dissent  from  the  proposition,  that  it  waa 
proper  that  some  alteration  should  be  made* 
He  did  not  mean  to  imply  that  it  was  not  de- 
sirous that  there  should  be  an  administra* 
tion  of  justice  in  the  parts  which  the  hon. 
gentleman  had  mentioned,  twice  a  yeas 
instead  of  once ;  but  he  thought  that,  in- 
stead of  the  motion  he  had  made,  if  he 
had  moved  for  an  inquiry,  it  might  have 
been  preferable.  There  had  been  one, 
not  lon^  ago,  into  the  administration  of 

1'ustice  m  Wales;  and  if  the  hon.  member 
lad  brought  his  motion  forward  in  that 
way,  he  should  have  hsd  no  objection  to 
it ;  but  in  the  manner  in  which  he  had 
brought  it  forward,  he  had  jumped  to  his 
conclusion  at  the  very  outset,  and  had  not 
presented  his  arrangements  to  the  House 
in  any  other  manner  than  by  the  very 
clear  statement  which  he  had  made.  As 
to  the  previous  question,  by  adopting  that 
mode  on  the  present  motion,  they  were 
not  neglecting  the  question,  but  merely 
declaring  that  it  was  not  then  to  be  put ; 
and  as  the  House  had  not  made  ibtir 
minds  up,  he  thought  that  mode  the  most 
advisable. 

Mr.  M.  A.  Taylor  said,  he  had  brought 
forward  his  motion  merely  for  the  pur- 
pose of  havine  the  matter  considered. 
He  had  thou^t  it  his  duty  to  bring  the 
question  before  the  House,  and  it  had 
struck  him  that  the  way  in  which  he  had 
done  it  was  the  best  in  which  it  could  be 
discussed.  He  was  sure  the  House  could 
and  would  entertain  it*  It  was  of  no  con« 
sequence  to  him  in  what  manner  it  waa 
done,  provided  its  object  was  efiected ; 
and  therefore,  with  the  leave  of  the 
House,  he  would  withdraw  his  motion. 
He  only  wished  to  impress  the  House 
with  the  necessity  there  was  of  having 
something  done  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  Brougham  a^eed  entirely  with  hia 
hon.  friend.  The  irresistible  case  which 
ha  had  made  out  in  favour  of  pure  jus* 
tice  was  such  as  could  not  but  carty  ita 
object.  He  was  extremely  glad  to  find 
that  there  was  no  objection  msde  to  il, 
but  with  regard  to  tne  proper  mode  of 
proceeding.  He  could  not  help  strongly 
urging  on  his  hon.  friend  the  necessity  of 
a  motion  for  an  inquiry. 
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Mr.  W.  SmUh  agreed  intirely  with  the 
motion  of  the  hon.  gentleman.  He  had 
jreceiyed  a  letter,  indeed,  which  convinced 
him  that  some  dterations  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice  was  absolutely  ilecessary 
in  the  north  of  England. 

Mr.  JVarre  congratulated  the  House 
that  an  inquiry  would  shortly  take  place. 
The  machinery  for  the  desired  alteration 
was  already  in  existence. 

Sir  M.  W.  Ridley  said,  that  he  had  al- 
ways been  impressed  with  the  expediency 
of  having  the  assizes  in  the  northern  coun- 
ties twice  in  the  year,  and  thanked  his 
hon.  friend  for  the  motion  he  had  sub- 
mitted to  the  House. 

Mr.  Wynn^  although  he  felt  that  some 
measure  was  necessary,  yet  was  glad  that 
his  hon.  friend  was  about  to  withdrew  his 
motion,  to  which  he  could  not  have  con- 
aented,  considering  the  near  approach  of 
the  spring  assizes,  and  that  no  person  who 
had  a  suit  would  be  sufficiently  aware  of 
the  new  arrangement. 

Mr.  Taylor  then  withdrew  his  motion, 
and  gave  notice  that  he  would  to-morrow 
move  for  a  committee  of  inquiry. 

Petitions  of  James  Lbach,  and 
Benjamin  Scholss  complaining  of 
THE  Operation  of  the  Habeas  Cor- 
pus Suspension  Act.]  Sir  Francis 
Burdett  presented  a  Petition  fi-om  James 
Leach,  flannel  weaver,  of  Broadoth-lane, 
near  Rochdale,  in  the  county  of  Lancas- 
Ser,  setting  forth ; 

"  That  the  Petitioner  was  arrested  on 
ihe  28th  of  March  1817,  under  the  sus- 
pension of  the  Habeas  Corpus  act,  at  the 
Georffius-tavern,  Hardwick,  in  the  town 
of  Manchester,  along  with  some  other 
men  who  were  entire  strangers  to  the  pe- 
titioner, by  the  police  officers,  and  escort- 
ed to  that  prison  by  a  troop  of  dragoon 
cuardfl,  and  put  into  a  cold  damp  cell 
flagged  with  stone,  without  victuals,  for 
that  night ;  the  only  furniture  it  contained 
was  an  old  bed  of  straw  swarming  with 
Tcrmin ;  the  petitioner  remained  in  that 
situation  for  ten  days ;  his  victuals,  which 
consisted  of  bread  and  cheese,  were  given 
him  through  the  iron  bars  which  served 
him  for  a  window,  and  his  cell  door  was 
seldom  suffered  to  be  unlodced ;  on  the 
evening  of  the  7th  of  April,  the  petitioner 
was  ordered  out  of  bed  about  nine  o'clock, 
and  taken  into  the  court  with  about  ten 
others,  and,  after  their  names  were  called 
over,  justice  Heys,  said  a  king's  messen- 
ger was  just  arrived  for  the  petitioner  and 


two  others,  William  Kent  and  George 
Plant,  with  warrants  from  lord  Sidmouth 
to  take  them  to  London,  to  be  examined 
before  the  secretary  of  state  for  the  home 
department,  and  he  wished  them  to  pre- 
pare  themselves  for  what  they  were  likely 
to  meet,  for  he  could  assure  them  they 
stood  charged  with  high  treason,  and 
with  having  under  their  protection  men 
and  arms  to  wage  war  against  his  majesty 
and  his  liege  subjects ;  the  king's  messen- 
ger then  showed  his  authority,  and  order- 
ed to  take  them  off  by  the  first  coach ; 
they  were  then  taken  back  into  the  prison, 
and  the  petitioner  was  put  alone  into  the 
felons  day-house ;  in  vain  he  begged  to 
retire  to  his  celt,  but  the  cold  flags  served 
him  for  his  bed  that  night,  resting  his  head 
upon  bars  of  iron;  about  five  o'clock  the 
nextmorning,  the  petitioner  wasfetched  out 
of  this  cold  and  dismal  place  and  heavy 
ironed  on. both  legs,  Kent  on  one  side  and 
Plant  on  the  other ;  finding  that  one  of 
his  hazels  held  him  too  close,  he  begged 
of  the  deputy  constable  to  change  it  for 
another,  observing  that  he  should  not  be 
able  to  bear  it  to  London ;  but,  damning 
the  proud  limbs  of  the  petitioner,  he  said 
if  he  would  not  behave  well  with  what  he 
had  already  got,  he  would  furnish  him 
with  an  iron  collar  for  his  neck;  they 
then  stepped  into  the  coach  for  London, 
and  they  arrived  at  Bow- street  office 
about  twelve  o'clock  on  the  9th,  and  af- 
ter having  their  irons  taken  off,  and  a  lit- 
tle refreshment,  they  were  conducted  to 
the  secretary  of  state's  office  for  the 
home  department,  and  underwent  a  short 
examination  before  lord  Sidmouth  and 
other  privy  counsellors,  charging  the  pe- 
titioner with  high  treason,  but  did  not 
say  what  it  consisted  in;  he  was  then 
taken  to  the  Brown  Bear  public-house,  . 
and  the  day  following  to  Cold  Bath-fields 
prison ;  on  Tuesday  the  15th,  the  peti- 
tioner was  again  brought  up  for  examina- 
tion, and  likewise  on  Tuesday  the  22Dd, 
and  likewise  on  Tuesday  the  29th  ;  on' 
this  his  fourth  examination  before  lord 
Sidmouth,  his  lordship  said  he  was  regu- 
larly receiving  information  against  the 
petitioner,  and  from  such  a  respectable 
source  that  authorized  him  to  commit  the 
petitioner  to  close  confinement  till  libe- 
rated by  due  course  of  law,  and  if  he  had 
any  thing  to  say  why  he  should  not  be 
committed,  he  was  then  at  liberty;  at 
which  the  petitioner  said,  he  had  arrived 
at  the  age  of  a  young  man,  and  had  never  • 
violated  the  law,  and  whatever  his  lord* 
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ahip*8  information  was  that  gave  him  that 
autnoritv^  it  was  incorrect;  his  lordship 
then  added,  that  the  petitioner  was  com- 
mitted, and  at  some  future  day  he  should 
be  brought  to  trial,  for  which  he  should 
have  timely  notice,  with  a  list  of  the  evi- 
dence against  him;  the  petitioner  was 
then  taken  back  to  Cold  Bath-fields  to  his 
former  situation :  on  Thursday  the  1st  of 
Mav»  he  was  removed  to  Chelmsford  gaol, 
in  tne  county  of  Essex,  conducted  by  a 
kinff's  messenger  and  a  turnkey,  hand- 
cumd  to  one  Flitcroftt  from  Stockport ; 
while  the  petitioner  remained  in  that  pri- 
aon,  he  was  never  suffered  to  sleep  with 
his  clothes  in  the  same  cell,  they  were 
taken  away  from  him  every  night  and 
returned  every  morning;  his  bed  was 
purely  searched  every  morning,  and  when 
he  attended  divipe  worship  in  the  prison 
often  overturned*;  that,  on  the  Hth  of 
^November,  he  was  taken  before  a  bench 
of  magistrates  to  enter  into  recognizances 
which  bound  him  in  one  hundred  pounds 
to  appear  in  the  court  of  King*s-bench  on 
the  first  day  of  the  next  term,  and  day  by 
day,  and  not  to  depart  the  court  without 
leave ;  and  the  petitioner  returned  home 
to  his  distressed  parents,  who,  by  the  fatal 
consequences  of  his  imprisonment,  had 
not  reduced  them  to  beggary  only,  but 
brought  them  near  to  the  grave ;  on  the 
21st  of  January,  he  received  a  letter 
signed  by  John  Entwisle,  esq*  one  of  his 
majesty's  justices  of  peace,  stating  thath^ 
was  desired  by  lord  Sidmouth  to  acquaint 
him,  that  as  nothing  had  appeared  against 
him  in  his  conduct  since  his  discharge,  his 
appearance  in  the  court  of  King's-bench 
on  the  first  day  of  next  term,  pursuant  to 
his  recognizance,  would  be  dispensed 
with,  and  his  lordship  hoped  that  nis  fu- 
ture conduct  would  never  render  it  ne- 
cessary to  call  |iim  into  a  court  of  justice; 
the  petitioner  can  assure  the  House  that 
he  never  was  guilty  of  any  such  treason, 
or  any  breadi  of  the  law,  that  it  was  al- 
ways his  principal  motive  in  promoting 


had  been  the  victims  of  proceedings  di- 
rected by  the  secretary  of  state,  armed 
with  the  powers  given  him  by  the  auspen* 
sion  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  act ;  and  ht 
entreated  gentlemen  would  do  him  the 
favour  to  listen  to  the  statements  which 
that  petition  contained,  and  they  would 
then  be  aware  of  its  importance,  and  be 
disposed  perhaps  to  investigate  it*  Th^ 
petition  was  from  one  Benjamin  Scholes, 
of  Wakefield,  where  he  had  resided  till 
July  last.  He  was  a  victualler  and  ale- 
house-keeper, bv  which  business  he  had 
supported  himself  and  his  family  with  com* 
fort.  In  July,  however,  he  had  been  ap« 
prehended  by  a  warrant  from  lord  Sid- 
mouth, thrown  into  prison,  and  notwith* 
standiog  the  (urison  of  Wakefield  was  well 
secured,  and  well  regulated,  he  had  been 
conveyed  to  the  castle  of  Cambridge. 
There  he  had  been  detained  till  January, 
in  which  month  he  had  been  set  at  liberty 
without  any  more  cause  for  his  liberation 
than  had  been  stated  for  his  detention. 
In  consequence  of  his  imprisonment,  ho 
had  been  ruined,  his  house  and  businesa 
broken  up,  and  himself  materially  injured 
in  his  health.  The  learned  gentleman 
said,  he  had  in  his  possession  a  certificate 
from  a  respectable  member  of  the  collage 
of  surgeons  who  had  attended  him,  whioh 
declared,  that  the  confinement  which  the 
petitioner  had  endured  had  caused  the  ill- 
ness under  which  he  had  laboured.  Hia 
health  was  broken,  and  he  was  ruined  in 
circumstances;  and  he  had  now  to  state 
to  the  House  the  sole  reason  of  those  pro- 
ceedings which  he  had  been  able  to  dia* 
cover.  A  charge  had  been  laid  against 
him  by  two  persons  of  the  names  of  Oliver 
and  Bradley,  for  having  been  concerned 
in  meetings  held  in  his  own  house  for  se- 
ditious purposes.  The  particulars  of  that 
transaction  he  should  relate  to  the  House* 
Scholes  first  became  acquainted  with  Oliver 
through  the  introduction  of  a  person  of 
the  name  of  Mitchell,  who  was  travelling 


peace  and  quietness ;  therefore,  as  an  ob-  I  about  Yorkshire,  as  others  had  done  in 
ject  truly  deserving  compassion,  after  !  various  [parts  of  the  country,  pretendios 
eijght  months  of  unjust   imprisonment,  j  to  come  firom  societies  in  London,  ana 


wtth  his  health  impaired,  with  an  injured 
character,  out  of  employment,  and  in  a 
state  of  starvation,  the  petitioner  most 
humbly  implores  and  petitions  the  House 
to  take  his  case  under  their  most  serious 
consideration,  and  for  such  redress  aa  in 
their  wisdom  tliey  can  grant  him.*' 

Mr.  Brougham  said,  he  had  to  beg  the 
attention  of  the  House  to  a  petition  from 


makinff  use  of  the  names  of  the  hon.  ba- 
ronet the  member  for  Westminster,  aa  well 
as  that  of  his  noble  colleague.  ^  In  the 
course  of  their  proceedings,  Oliver  waa 
very  constant  in  instigating  Scholes  to  go 
farther.  Oliver  said  it  was  in  vain  to  pe- 
tition, petitioning  was  of  no  use ;  that 
they  must  have  recourse  to  physical  force. 
Scholes  in  eonaequeoce  had  acme  auapi* 
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cions  of  the  maO)  and  his  answer  was, 
that  he  threatened  to  lay  an  mformation 
against  him  'before  the  magistrates.  Then 
came  Oliver's  plans ;  for  he  being  threat* 
ened  with  exposure,  no  sooner  found  him- 
self in  danger  of  an  information  which 
could  be  supported  bj  good  evidence, 
than,  with  his  associates,  he  wrote  cir- 
cular letters  to  call  a  meeting  at  the  house 
of  the  petitioner*  Scholes  denied  that 
such  a  meetiiig  had  ever  been  held  at  his 
house.  He  thought  that  other  aircum* 
stances  might  throw  much  light  upon  that 
fact.  Indeed,  he  believed  that  an  hon. 
friend  of  his  had  found  means  to  obtain 
some  information  on  that  point ;  that  he 
had  discovered  Oliver  himself  complaining 
to  others  of  the  slackness  of  Scholes,  and 
of  his  refusing  to  allow  meetings  to  be 
held  in  his  house.  The  petitioner  denied 
that  he  ever  had  been  present  at  any  such 
meeting  in  his  life.  Indeed,  he  stated, 
that  he  never  had  any  knowledge  of  any, 
but  one,  for  promoting  the  cause  of  con- 
stitutional reform,  which  had  ended  in  a 
petition  that  had  been  presented  and  re- 
ceived by  that  House.  Inquiries  had  been 
made,  and  the  result  of  those  inquiries 
had  been  in  every  way  favourable  to  the 
petitioner's  character.  The  first  reason 
that  he  had  for  believing  Scholes  to  be  a 
person  of  good  character  was,  that  he  had 
at  different  periods  filled  offices  of  consi- 
derable respectability.  He  had  been  em- 
ployed as  deputy-constable  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Wakefield  at  a  period  of  dis- 
turbance, and,  principally  by  his  exer- 
tions as  deputy-constable,  the  peace  had 
been  so  well  preserved,  that  the  provi- 
sions of  the  watch  and  ward  act,  then  in 
force,  were  almost  directly  ceased  to  be 
applied.  In  consequence  of  the  vigilance 
which  he  manifested,  his  services  were 
received  with  unanimous  approbation,  and 
he  believed  with  the  thanks  of  the  magis- 
tracy under  whom  he  had  acted.  He  had 
also  received  the  thanks  of  the  deputy- 
lieutenant,  in  addition  to  that,  he  might 
state,  and  to  some  persons  in  the  House 
it  might  be  a  considerable  improvement 
of  his  former  character,  diat  the  peti- 
tioner had  been  upwards  of  three  years  a 
collector  of  assessed  taxes.  These  things, 
he  trusted  would  not  be  forgotten ;  for  he 
had  had  meahs  of  communication  with 
most  respectable  persons,  and  from  them 
he  was  informed  that  Scholes  had  for 
many  jrears  fulfilled  the  duties  imposed  on 
him  with  the  greatest  propriety.  He  had 
bad  conmunicatioDS  on  the  subject  with 


the  noble  lord  the  member  for  Yorkshires 
who  was  well  acquainted  with  him,  as  well 
as  the  venerable  personage  to  whom  he 
was  related ;  and  he  might  read  one  6r 
two  letters  which  would  inform  them  what 
was  the  character  of  the  petitioner. 
[The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  then 
read  an  extract  from  a  letter  which  ran 
nearly  thus—'*  I  have  taken  some  pains 
to  inquire  into  Scholes's  case,  as  I  was  at 
first  prepossessed  with  an  unfavourable 
opinion  of  him.  But  I  am  now  tlioroughly 
convinced  that  he  has  been  most  unfairly 
dealt  wttfa«  and  that  he  has  had  no  more 
connexion  with  any  iUegal  or  seditious 
designs  than  Mr.  Wilberforce  or  the  most 
innocent  man  in  the  kingdom ;  and  I  have 
no  doubt  that  this  will  most  evidently  ap- 
pear, if  a  full  and  fair  investigation  can 
be  had  of  his  case."]  T^^  suspicions  of 
the  man's  character  which  appeared  to 
have  been  entertained,  were  the  conse- 
quences of  all  such  cases.  The  moment 
it  was  heard  that  a  man  had  been  appre* 
bended  on  a  charge  of  high  treason,  or 
of  any  thinff  seditious,  he  was  instantly 
suspected  of  being  a  very  bad  character. 
The  hon*  member  for  Bramber  would  see 
that  his  name  had  only  been  introduced 
as  the  moat  striking  person  of  the  kind 
that  was  suggested  to  the  writer.  It  was 
singular,  that  afrer  all  he  had  endured, 
the  petitioner  asked  but  for  the  property 
whith  had  belonged  to  himself  and  others 
to  be  restored  to  him.  He  called  for  no* 
thing  to  be  done  to  those  by  whom  he  had 
suffered ;  he  invoked  no  vengeance  upon 
their  heads ;  he  demanded  no  justice ;  out 
he  trusted  tfiat  would  not  be  field  as  any 
argument  for  their  turning  a  deaf  ear  to 
what  was  laid  before  them ;  he  hoped  that 
they  would  no  longer  have  evidence  9Q 
repeatedly  proffered,  without  allowing 
those  who  were  supposed  to  possess  it  to 
adduce  their  proofs. 

The  petition  was  then  read.  It  pur- 
ported to  be  the  Petition  of  Benjamin 
Scholes,  of  Wakefield,  and  late  a  prisoner 
under  the  suspension  of  the  Habeas 
Corpus  act;  and  sat  forth, 

<«  That  on  the  2d  of  July  1817,  the  Pe^ 
titioner  was  taken  from  vVakefield  by  a 
king's  messenger,  and  carried  before  the 
secretary  of  state  for  the  home  depart- 
ment, and  others,  by  whom  he  was  com- 
mitted  to  Cambridge  castle,  where  he  re- 
mained in  close  confinement  until  the  1st 
of  January  1818 ;  that  in  consecpienoe  of 
the  arrest  and  detention  of  A$  ^titioner, 
his  hone  has  been  broken  up,  his  business 
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lotall]^  lost,  and  hiniBelf  at  the  age  of 
fort^  is  thrown  into  the  world  to  seek  for 
a  liTelihood  as  if  he  had  now  to  begin 
life  anew;  that  on  the  Sd  of  January, 
after  his  liberation,  the  petitioner  was 
taken  ill,  so  that  he  has  nerer  since  been 
able  to  do  any  thing  towards  the  procuring 
of  a  livelihood,  and  that  his  disorder  has 
entirely  been  the  consequence  of  his  con- 
finement, as  a  certificate  of  the  surgeon 
will  testify ;  that  thus  injured  in  health  and 
mined  in  business,  the  petitioner  is  desti- 
tute of  the  means  of  supporting  himself 
in  the  same  comfortable  and  honourable 
manner  which  he  did  previous  to  the  time 
when  be  was  taken  from  his  home,  and 
he  trusts  most  undeservedly  immured  in 
prison;  that  the  petitioner  has  been  in- 
formed that  his  arrest  and  confinement 
have  had  their^rigin  in  the  information 
of  a  person  of  the  name  of  Oliver,  and 
another  of  the  name  of  Bradley,  who  had 
falsely  informed  the  honourable  the  privy 
council,  that  the  petitioner  had  taken  part 
in  several  meetings  of  persons  calling 
themselves  delegates  who  narboured  trea- 
Bonable  designs  against  the  existing  go^ 
▼emment;  but  the  petitioner  can  prove 
that  a  person  of  the  name  of  Mitchell, 
who  had  been  travelling  through  the  coun- 
try on  a  pretence  of  encouraging  consti- 
tutional parliamentary  reform,  first  intro- 
duced Oliver  to  the  petitioner  under  the 
appellation  of  a  delegate  from  the  friends 
of  parliamentary  reform  in  London,  and 
as  toe  particular  friend  of  sir  Francis  Bur- 
dett  and  lord  Cochrane;  that  the  said 
Oliver  strongly  solicited  the  petitioner  to 
become  an  agent  for  the  sale  of  the  Black 
Dwarf  and  other  similar  publications, 
which  the  petitioner  positively  refumsd; 
that  the  saia  Oliver  first  talked  to  the  pe- 
titioner of  resorting  to  physical  force  to 
obtain  reform,  as  petitioning  had  proved 
of  no  avail ;  but  on  hearing  such  language 
irom  him  the  petitioner  threatened  to  lay 
an  information  against  him  before  the  ma* 
cistrates,  renounced  his  acquaintance,  and 
desired  that  he  misht  never  see  his  face 
again ;  that  the  said  Oliver  and  MitcheU, 
without  any  knowledge  of  the  petitioner, 
did  write  circular  letters  to  call  a  meeting 
of  persons  from  different  parts  of  the  king- 
dom, to  be  held  at  the  house  of  the  peti- 
tioner; but  as  soon  as  he  heard  that  a 
meeting  was  about  to  be  held  at  his  house 
for  pohtical  purposes,  the  petitioner  inter- 
fered and  discfaai^ed  them  nrom  assembling 
there;  nor,  notwithstanding  the  numerous 
autements  profioasedly  official  to  the  con« 


trary,  has  any  meeting  of  delegates  for 
secret  political  purposes,  been  held  there 
at  that  or  at  any  other  time  since  the  pe- 
titioner has  kept  the  said  House ;  and  tnac 
the  petitioner  never  had  any  political  con- 
nexion with  any  man  living  in  any  unlaw- 
ful purposes,  nor  ever  attended  any  poli- 
tical meeting  but  one,  regularly  called  to 
consider  of  a  petition  for  parliamentary 
reform,  which  petition  was  afterwards  pre* 
seated  and  accepted  by  the  House ;  that 
the  petitioner  can  refer  with  confidence  to 
his  past  conduct  as  a  full  and  satisfactory 
proof  of  the  loyalty  and  uprightness  of  hia 
principles;  that  the  petitioner  for  three 
years,  during  which  period  the  mischievous 
Ludding  system  was  at  its  utmost  height, 
held  the  situation  of  deputy  constable  of 
the  populous  townships  of'^ Stanley  cum 
Wrenthorpe,  near  Wakefield,  in  wbidh 
situation  fiis  exertions  were  such,  that 
that  district  was  altogether  exempted  from 
the  provisions  of  the  watch  and  ward  act, 
though  that  act  was  put  in  force  in  all  the 
neighbouring  villages  by  the  deputy  lieu- 
tenants, whose  thanks  the  petitioner  re- 
ceived for  his  active  and  useful  exertions ; 
that  during  the  time  the  petitipner  held  the 
above  office  all  depredations  were  by  him 
prevented  through  the  precincts  of  those 
extensive  and  populous  townships;  that 
the  petitioner  also  held  for  three  years  the 
situation  of  collector  of  assessed  taxes 
throughout  the  same  townships,  during 
which  period  he  was  honourea  with  the 
wann  commendation  of  the  receiver-ge- 
neral for  his  diligence  and  punctuslity  in 
that  office;  the  petitioner  therefore  humbly 
prays  the  House  to  take  the  above  state- 
ments and  the  present  situation  of  the  peti- 
tioner into  their  kind  consideration,  and 
that  the  House  will  grant  him  such  redress 
as  in  their  mercy  and  clemency  they  may 
deem  expedient  and  proper ;  and  that  the 
House  will  interpose  their'  good  offices 
with  the  right  hon.  secretary  of  state,  that 
he  may  have  the  goodness  to  return  to 
the  petitioner  the  papers  and  old  memo- 
randum-book taken  from  him,  which  are 
the  property  of  a  poor  widow,  and  furnish 
the  only  evidence  she  has  of  a  debt  of  1 11^ 
and  her  only  security  for  its  recovery." 

The  petitions  were  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table,  and  to  be  printed 

Motion  rbspkctikg  thx  Pxtitiohs 

COMPLAINING  OY  IjfPBlSONMXNT  UNDXa 
TBK  HabXAS  CoBPUS  SUSPENSION AcT.] 

Lord  Folkestone  moved,  that  the  Petitions 
of  Francis  Ward,  William  Benbow,  John 
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Knighti  Samuel  Haynes,  Joseph  Thomas 
Evans,  William  Ogden,  John  Stewart, 
and  John  Bagguley,*  who  had  been  im- 
prisoned under  the  act  for  the  Suspension 
of  the  Habeas  Corpus,  praying  the  House 
to  investigate  the  treatment  which  thev 
had  received,  should  be  entered  as  read, 
which  was  done  accordingly. — His  lord- 
ship then  proceeded  to  observe,  that  when 
he  presented  the  petition  of  Francis  Ward 
to  uxe  House,  he  had  stated  that  he  should 
afterwards  move  to  have  that  and  the 
other  petitions,  presented  on  the  same 
subject,  referred  to  a  committee  of  the 
House,  when  they  might  take  into  their 
consideration  all  the  circumstances  de- 
tailed in  those  petitions.  He  was  anxious, 
as  early  as  possible,  to  bring  this  case  be- 
fore the  House,  because  it  had  been  inti- 
mated, by  a  noble  lord,  that  a  bill  of  in- 
demnity to  the  servants  of  the  Crown 
would  be  asked  for  as  a  matter  of  course ; 
that  the  question  was  to  be  brought  for- 
ward, not  for  the  grave  and  serious  dis- 
cussion of  the  House,  not  as  a  measure 
thai  was  to  depend  on  its  own  merits,  and 
to  be  rejected  or  approved  as  the  conduct 
of  his  majesty's  ministers  should  warrant ; 
but  as  a  measure  which  the  ministers  were 
entitled  to  demand  of  the  House,  and 
which  the  Hduse^  in  its  legislative  capa- 
city, could  not  refuso.  it  appeared  to 
him,  that  a  strange  confusion  prevailed  in 
the  minds  of  several  persons  with  respect 
to  that  bill.  They  s^med  to  tliink,  that 
It  was  really  due  to  the  ministers  of  the 
Crown,  as  the  noble  lord  had  stated, 
without  any  previous  investigation;  but 
if  he  knew  any  thing  of  the  principles  of 
our  constitution,  he  would  be  bold  to  say, 
that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  House,  on  this 
occasion,  to  take  care,  not  so  much  of 
the  ministers  of  the  Crown,  as  of  the 
liberties  of  the  people.  Before  they  suf- 
fered themselves  to  give  any  countenance 
to  a  bill  of  indemnity,  they  should  see  that 
the  people  had  not  been  damnified :  they 
should  first  appoint  a  committee  to  exa- 
mine the  grievances  which  the  petitioners 
had  stated,  and  to  ascertain  whether  the 
ministers  had  not  exceeded  their  powers. 
Nothing  could  be  more  hostile  to  the  spirit 
of  liberty,  nothing  more  destructive  of 
that  generous  system  which  our  fore- 
fiithers  had  delivered  down  to  us,  than 
the  doctrine  that  a  bill  of  this  nature 
should  be  passed  as  a  matter  of  course.— 


*  For  copies  of  the  said  Petitions,  see 
p.  104, 192,  aad  4fl2. 


The  Habeas  Corpus  act  had,  within  the 
last  hundred  and  twenty-four  years,  beea 
frequently  suspended— no  fewer  than  nine, 
ten,  or  twelve  times;  but  these  suspen- 
sions had  been  followed  by  a  bill  of 
indemnity  only  on  one  occasion,  and  it 
was  curious  that  that  bill  of  indemnity  was 
asked  by  the  same  gentleman  who  now 
asked  for  one;  for  though  they  did  not 
occupy  the  same  situations  which  they 
now  occupied,  it  was  the  same  individuals 
who  applied  then  that  applied  now.  So 
that  the  only  instance  of  a  bill  of  indem* 
nity  was  a  precedent  of  their  own :  they 
acted  wrong  in  the  first  instance,  and  now 
they  thou^t  to  benefit  by  their  own 
wrong :  they  were  calling  upon  the  House 
to  screen  them  from  the  consequences  of 
their  Tate  violations  of  the  law,  merely,  as 
they  stated,  because  they  had  been  pro- 
tected from  such  consequences  before! 
But  he  wished  to  observe  to  the  House, 
that  bills  of  indemnity,  in  cases  of  suspen- 
sion of  the  Habeas  Corpus  act,  were  alto- 
gether  of  modem  date— l^e  had  taken 
some  pains  to  look  into  the  proceedings  of 
parliament,  and  he  could  nnd  no  prece- 
dent earlier  than  the  40th  of  the  present 
king.  It  was  always  to  be  borne  in  mind, 
that  the  House  had  yet  had  no  satisfac* 
tory  proof  of  the  necessity  for  vesting 
ministers  with  the  extraordinary  powers 
which  the  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Cor- 
pus had  conferred  on  them.  When  they 
applied  to  the  legislature  for  the  bill  by 
which  this  was  effected,  they  asserted, 
that  sedition  and  treason  prevailed  in  se- 
veral counties,  and  that  the  ordinary 
powers  of  the  law  were  not  sufficient  to 
repress  them.  This  was  the  ground  upon 
which  they  desired  to  be  intrusted  with 
extraordinary  powers.  But  what  had  been 
the  result  ?  The  only  instance  which  could 
at  all  be  adduced  of  any  outrage  -  having 
arisen  from  the  evil  spirit  which  was  said 
to  prevail  was,  the  frame-breaking  at 
Derby  and  Nottingham,  followed  by  the 
trials  for  high  treason  at  Derby,  where 
three  individuals  suffered  the  punishment 
of  the  law.  No  gentleman  had  shown 
that  any  other  case  of  treason  had  been 
found  to  exist.  It  was  evident,  therefore, 
that  the  dangers  of  the  country  had  been 
exaggerated  beyond  their  proper  dimen- 
sions; and  that  they  might  have  been  re- 
moved, had  government  taken  a  different 
course  from  that  which  they  had  pursued. 
But  as  to  the  manner  in  which  ministers 
had  exercised  their  powers,  the  very  fact 
of  their  asking  $i  biU  of  indemnity  was  an 
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admifsioa  of  their  having  abused  them. 
From  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the 
bualnetSy  it  seemed  to  him  that  they  had 
Yiolated  the  law  in  every  respect;  and  he 
was  at  a  loss  to  know  how  gentlemen 
would  justify  themselres  in  the  eyes  of 
Ih^  constituents— •in  what  manner  they 
could  reconcile  it  to  their  own  con« 
flcienoes— to  grant  an  indemnity  under 
auch  circumstances. 

It  was  admitted  on  all  hands,  that  mi- 
tiisters  had  received,  by  the  Suspension 
act,  no  new  powers  of  apprehension  and 
release— they  had  onlj  received  the  addi*' 
tional  power  of  retainmg  persons  arrested, 
without  bringing  them  to  trial,  beyond 
the  term  fixed  by  law  for  that  purpose. 
They  had  no  new  power  of  taking  up  per* 
aons  without  warrant  issued  in  the  usual 
manner*  There  was  a  regular  form  and 
process  in  which  only  men  could  be  ar- 
rested ;  they  ought  to  know  the  accusa- 
tion against  them,  and  to  be  themselvea 
eiuunined.  This  was  the  case  with  respect 
to  every  inferior  crime'— the  subject  was 
TOgulat^  by  law-books  and  by  acts  of 
parliament.  Not  one  of  the  regular  forms 
bad  been  complied  with  in  the  present 
case.  He  would  not  at  present  dispute 
the  power  of  the  secretary  of  state  to 
usue  warrants  to  apprebend  persons  on  a 
charge  of  high  treason ;  but  ne  must  ob* 
serve,  that  this  power,  said  to  be  vested 
in  the  secretary  of  state,  was  undoubtedly 
an  anomaly.  It  was  a  usurpation,  and 
not  above  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  old. 
It  had  been  disputed  at  the  time  of  the 
Bevolution,  and  it  was  only  by  a  decisioa 
in  the  time  of  king  William  that  it  was 
confirmed.  One  of  tbe  judges  declared 
on  that  occasion  (as  appeared'  by  air  Ben- 
jamin Shower^s  Reports),  that  he  con- 
ceived the  secretary  of  state  had  power  to 
administer  an  oath,  because  he  had  power 
to  conunit.  It  would  have  been  a  much 
more  legitimate  conclusion,  to  have  in- 
ferred tw  he  could  not  oonmiit,  because 
he  could  not  administer  an  oath.  Lord 
Camden  said,  he  founded  his  opinion  en- 
tirely on  that  decision.  But,  as  he  had 
alreadrsud,  he  did  not  now  mean  to  dis- 
pute the  power  of  the  secretary  of  state  to 
coBunit.  Itwaaaright,  however,  of  mo- 
dern practice,  which  some  of  the  greatest 
lawyera  had  pronounced  to  be  a  usurpa- 
tion»  and  a  perfect  anomaly«>and  if  ttiat 
power  was  continued,  they  ought  to  put 
an  end  to  the  anomaly  by  giving  a  power 
to  the  secretary  of  stale  to  adounister  an 
oath.    But  if  the  aecretary  of  atate  had 
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the  power  to  issue  warrants  to  apprehend 
persons  on  a  charge  of  high  treason,  he 
ought  not  to  do  this  without  attending  to 
certain  forms.  He  did  not  find  any  sta« 
tute  or  any  other  guide  to  determine  the 
form  to  be  gone  through,  before  the  se- 
cretary of  state  could  issue  such  warrant; 
but  he  could  not  doubt  that  the  same 
forms  ought  to  be  observed  in  cases  of 
high  treason,  which  were  used  in  the  case 
of  all  inferior  crimes ;  and  he  knew  that 
the  forms  of  proceeding,  in  the  case  of 
inferior  crimes,  were  pointed  out  and  di- 
rected by  law.  A  justice  of  peace,  be- 
fore committing,  in  the  case  of  inferior 
crimes,  must  take  the  examination  of  the 
party,  and  the  oath  of  the  accuser,  and 
transmit  them  to  the  proper  court  where 
the  person  so  committed  would  have  to  be 
tried.  Was  the  law  to  take  all  these  pre- 
cautions in  the  case  of  inferior  crimes,  and 
to  be  blind  in  the  case  of  higher  ofibnces  f 
and  was  the  secretary  of  state  to  be  ab- 
solved from  the  necessity  of  taking  the 
precautions  which  every  magistrate  was 
bound  to  take  ?  But  in  cases  of  treason 
itself,  justices  of  peace,  in  ordering  com* 
mitments,  were  bound  by  act  of  parlia- 
ment to  proceed  in  the  same  way  as  in 
the  case  of  inferior  crimes.  A  justice  of 
peace  could  only  commit  for  treason  as 
felony  and  breach  of  the  peace,  and  pro- 
ceed in  the  same  mamier  as  in  cases  of 
felony,  or  breach  of  the  peace. 

Now  none  of  these  forms  had  been  ob- 
served with  respect  to  an  v  of  the  persons 
^ose  petitions  lay  on  the  table.  With 
respect  to  the  individual  whose  petition 
he  had  first  presented,  Francis  Ward, 
the  proceedings  against  him  had  originated 
not  with  the  secretary  of  state,  but  with 
the  magistratea  of  Nottingham.— The 
officers  began  searching  his  house  without 
showing  any  warrant  or  authority  what- 
ever. The  proceedings  in  that  case  ap- 
peared indeed  to  have  been  irrej^ular  from 
the  very  beginning.  Next,  with  respect 
to  the  treatment  of  those  persons  in  prison, 
ho  knew  he  should  be  told  that  on  thia 
subject  there  was  great  exaggeration—' 
and  it  might  be  so.  He  himself  had  hap- 
pened to  see  the  directions  sent  down  or 
the  secretary  of  state  to  one  of  the  pri- 
sons where  several  of  these  persons  were 
confined.  It  was  a  particular  order  that 
irons  should  not  be  iised  unless  necessary. 
But  though  the  secreury  of  state  gave 
such  directions,  he  took  care  that  the 
magistrates  shoald  not  be  ailovred  to  see 
whether  these  orden  were  attended  to  or 
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not— whether  or  not  the  persons  were  sub- 
ject to  ill  treatment-^  and  therefore,  not* 
withstanding  the  order,  be  would  say, 
that  the  secretary  of  state  was  responsible 
for  erery  instance  of  ill  treatment  con- 
trary to  his  own  directions.  But  suppos- 
ing even  that  their  ill  treatment  was  exag- 
gerated -^  supposing  even  that  the  evils 
which  tiiey  endured  might  be  described 
too  emphatically —it  was  by  no  means 
wonderful,  that  men  taken  at  the  peti- 
tioners were  from  their  families,  and  de- 
tained so  long  in  ctinfinement,  should  be 
Tery  impatient  under  their  imprisonment ; 
and  express  that  impatience  in  terms  of 
strong  resentment.  But  there  was  one 
part  of  their  treatment  which  was  not 
exaggerated— their  solitary  confinement 
•*-a  thing  unknown  to  our  old  law— and 
in  the  opinion  of  many  persons  so  grieyous 
a  punishment,  that  it  was  not  inferior  to 
death  itself.  He  begged  leave  to  read  an 
entry  from  the  Journals,  to  show  the  idea 
which  was  formerly  entertained  of  solitary 
confinement.  It  was  in  1689,  and  it  re- 
ferred to  the  case  of  lord  Castlemaine, 
who  was  confined  in  the  Tower  under  a 
warrant  of  the  secretary  of  state,  on  a 
charge  of  high  treason.  In  a  petition  to 
the  House,  of  which  he  was  a  member, 
ke  desired  that  he  might  have  the  liberty 
of  the  Tower,  and  that  he  might  not  be 
kept  in  dose  confinement ;  and  the  House 
being  informed  that  he  was  not  allowed 
lo  see  his  friends  or  servants,  an  order 
was  made  that  they  should  be  admitted 
to  him,  that  a  bill  should  be  brought  in 
to  regulate  the  imprisonment  of  the  sub- 
ject,* and  that  Mr.  Attorney  General 
should  prosecute  the  keeper  of  Newgate ; 
such  were  the  resolutions  of  the  Commons 
at.  that  time ;  and  he  hoped  that  the 
House  would  follow  the  example^  and 
appoint  a  committee  to  examine  into  the 
truth  of  the  matters  alleged  in  these  pe- 
titions, and  take  measures  for  giving  re- 
dress. 

•  But  he  contended  also,  that  the  manner 
in  which  the  petitioners  was  discharged 
was  as  contrary  to  the  practice  of  the  law, 
as  the  manner  in  which  they  had  been 
committed  to  prison.  He  would  ask  the 
attorney-general  how  persons  could  get 
out  of  gaol  who  were  committed  to  be 
delivered  in  due  course  of  law,  without 
pardon  or  acquittal?  They  could  only 
eome  out  by  due  course  of  law,  except 

**  See    New    Parliamentary   History, 
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by  pardon.  Letting  them  out  on  their 
own  recognizances,  was  only  letting  them 
out  on  an  inferior  sort  of  bail.  Now,  he 
would  contend,  that  the  manner  in  which 
the  petitioners  were  allowed  to  come  out 
was  as  illegal  on  the  part  of  the  officers  of 
the  Crown,  as  it  was  unjust  towards  the 
petitioners  themselves.  It  was  illegal 
because  it  was  contrary  to  all  the  statutes 
from  Edward  the  first;  and  unjuit,  be- 
cause it  left  the  parties  with  a  stigma  on 
their  characters,  which,  if  they  had  been 
tried,  would  most  probably  not  have  at- 
tached to  them.  The  first  statute  on 
this  subject  was  that  of  the  3rd  of  Edward 
1st,  commonly  called  the  statute  of  West- 
minster. This  act  went  to  replevins,  the 
only  sort  of  bail  known  at  that  time ;  and 
from  this  it  was  argued  in  favour  of  the 
power  of  a  secretary  of  state  to  commit^, 
that  the  power  which  the  king  formerly 
possessea  had  been  transferred  to  the  se^ 
cretary  of  state.  A  magistrate  could  not 
bail  in  a  case  where  he  could  not  commit. 
By  a  subsequent  statute  of  Philip  and 
Mary,  it  was  enacted,  that  all  the  offences 
were  not  bailable  which  had  been  enume<« 
rated  in  the  statute  of  Westminster ;  and 
that  a  magistrate  coold  not  discharge  a 
prisoner  upon  his  recognisance,  if  com- 
mitted on  a  charge  of  high  treason.  So 
that  if  it  was  true  that  these  persons  were 
committed  ibr  high  treason,  they  could 
not  be  let  out  on  bail,  much  less  on  their 
recognizances  —  and  their  discharge  was 
contrary  to  law.  If  it  was  said,  that  had 
this  been  illegal,  the  court  of  King's-bench 
would  have  dbjected  to  the  proceeding- 
he  could  only  answer,  that  the  court  bad 
only  then  to  consider  of  the  recogni- 
zances, so  that  the  question  of  the  lega- 
lity of  their  discharge  was  non  coram  ju* 
dice;  and  as  to  any  argument  deduced 
from  the  voluntary  appearance  of  the  pri- 
soners in  the  court  to  have  their  recog- 
nizances discharged,  and  the  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  legality  of  the  preceding 
thereby  implied,  the  answer  was,  that  no 
subsequent  act  of  the  prisoners  could 
have  any  retrospective  effect,  so  as  to 
render  legal  what  was  not  previously  de- 
cided to  be  according  to  law.  But  even 
admitting  that  magistrates  had  the  power 
of  bailing  for  high  treason,  they  did  not 
possess  that  power  as  lately  exercised  $ 
for  in  the  case  of  the  prisoners,  one  ma- 
gistrate had  taken  their  recognizances 
m  some  instanqes,  whereas  by  the  act  of 
Philip  and  Mary,  in  all  bailable  offences 
it  was  necessary  that  (h^  bail  should  be 
(2H) 
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given  before  two  ju8ttce8»  snd  one  of  thoie 
the  justice  who  had  taken  the  examination. 
The  mode,  therefore,  in  which  these  per- 
sons were  discharged  was  contrary  to  law, 
as  well  as  their  discharge  itself.  It  was 
obvious,  that  if  this  system  was  not  stop^ 
ped,  the  secretary  of  state  would  possess 
a  dreadful  power  of  puniahiog  without 
trial. 

An  hon.  and  learned  friend  of  his  had 
lately  expatiated,  with  great  truth,  on 
the  evils  arising  from  the  delay  of  iustice  in 
the  Northern  counties.  Suppose  that  in  one 
of  those  Northern  counties  which  had  been 
alluded  to«— Westmoreland  for  initance*- 
a  mao  were  committed  by  the  secretary 
of  state  a  week  after  the  assizes ;  there  he 
might  lie  for  eleven  months,  and  upon 
the  near  approach  of  the  next  assizes 
might  be  bailed  by  a  magbtrate,  who  had 
no  right  to  do  so,  and  discharged,  with- 
out having  any  remedy  for  his  long  impri« 
sonment.  Such  a  case  miffht  arise  at  any 
future  period  in  the  four  Northern  coun* 
ties,  if  the  principle  lately  acted  upon 
were  admitted  to  be  law.  It  was  true  he 
might  bring  his  action  for  false  imprison- 
ment ;  but  if  no  more  information  were 
Siven  him  of  the  charge  against  him  than 
ad  been  given  the  men  who  had  been 
confined  under  the  late  suspension  act ; 
that  is,  if  he  was  not  allowed  to  know  the 
facts  with  which,  or  the  perMNis  by  whom, 
he  was  charged^  two  or  three  witnesses 
might  be  brought  forward  who  would 
swear  to  particular  facts,  and  be  would 
have  the  costs  to  pay. 

It  miffht  appear  strange,  that  be  who 
was  so  decidedly  against  Uie  state  impri- 
sonments^who  thought  the  arrest  and 
treatment  of  the  persons  who  had  sufiered 
by  them  were  uncalled  for  and  oppreisive 
—should  yet  complain  of  their  discbarge; 
bnt  on  a  little  consideration  it  would  be 
allowed  that  he  was  perfectly  consistent. 
He  complained  of  tne  manner  in  which 
these  men  were  discharged,  because  it 
took  from  them  all  remedy-^because  it 
deprived  them  of  all  means  of  clearing 
their  character,  and  obtaining  compensa- 
tion for  the  losses  they  had  sofferea,  and 
the  hardships  to  which  they  had  been 
subjected.  But  this  was  not  nis  only  mo- 
tive, nor  was  it  the  only  duty  of  the  House 
to  see  these  men  righted.  It  was  the 
duty  of  the  House  to  take  notice  of  the 
viouitioo  of  the  laws,  and  to  punish  those 
who  were  their  violators,  though  the  pe- 
tfdooers  had  had  no  connexion  with  the 
tranMctions  m  questioDf  and  had  no  com- 


plaints to  make  against  the  ^vemment. 
In  alluding  to  what  was  aaid  in  a  former 
debate,  that  no  person  of  consequence 
was  imprisoned  under  the  suspension  act, 
that  no  gentleman  was  arrested  who  could 
make  his  complaints  be  heard  through  the 
medium  of  his  speeches,  that  no  victim 
was  made  whose  fate  and  sufferings  could 
excite  the  attention  or  call  forth  the  in* 
dignation  of  the  country,  he  declared  his 
belief  that  such  a  position  was  true ;  and 
that  his  majesty's  ministers  were  wdl 
aware  of  the  security  they  derived  from 
the  low  rank  of  their  prisoners.  Thejr 
seized  upon  them  because  ther  wanted 
victims  of  some  kind  to  justify  their  mea* 
sures,  and  it  was  not  safe  to  lay  hold  of 
others  who  would  not  have  submitted  so 
Quietly  to  their  fate,  or  have  accepted  of 
tneir  discharge  on  such  conditions,  who 
could  neither  have  been  imprisoned  nor 
turned  out  of  prison  without  creating 
some  noise.  Not  only  was  the  rank  of 
these  victims  such  as  to  preclude  them 
from  making  their  comphunts  be  heard* 
with  effect,  but  the  House  was  ^Id  that 
their  comphunts  ought  not  to  be  listened 
to,  because  their  allegations  were  false.— 
It  had  been  argued,  that  they  could  not 
be  believed,  mi  that  therefore  their  peti- 
tions for  inquiry  laid  no  sufficient  ground 
for  the  present  motion.  Even  admitting 
the  premises  of  the  gentlemen  opposite, 
he  could  not  see  the  justness  of  their  con- 
elusion.  If  the  allcgationa  of  the  peti* 
tioners  were  as  ftlse  as  they  were  con* 
tended  to  be,  he  still  thought  his  motion 
ought  to  be  entertained,  in  order  to  have 
them  disproved,  and  to  show  to  the  coun- 
try that  ministers,  in  the  exercise  of  the 
extraordinary  powers  entrusted  to  them, 
had  not  proceeded  with  unnecessary  ri- 
gour or  acted  contrary  to  the  authoritT 
of- law.  He  had  been  told  that  Francis 
Ward,  whose  petition  he  had  made  the 
ground  of  his  motion,  was  a  bad  character, 
and  therefore  unworthy  of  the  attention 
of  the  House.  But  he  would  ask,  on 
what  ground  the  charge  was  advanced  i 
Had  be  done  any  thins  which  had  been 
proved  against  him  f — Had  he  been  con- 
victed of  an^  ofEsnce  ?  On  the  old  maxim 
of  law,  which  he  was  sorry  to  see*  dis- 
countenanced by  some  members  of  the 
House,  every  maa  ouj^t  to  be  presumed 
innocent  till  be  was  found  to  be  gitOty ; 
and  this  person  ought  therefore  to  be  con- 
sidered as  honest  and  credible  till  he  was 
convicted  of  being  the  contrary.  He 
would  not  only  rely  on  this  general  doc- 
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trine*  bat  he  i^oald  gay  that  he  had  the 
authority  of  governmeDt  itielf  for  deckr- 
lag  that  this  Ward  was  not  a  dangerous 
character,  if  the  secretary  of  state  might 
be  judged  l>y  his  acts.  The  Habeas 
Corpus  act  was  luspended  in  March,  and 
the  object  of  it  (an  improper  object,  in 
his  opinion),  was  declared  to  be  to  con- 
fine dangerous  persons.  Tet  Ward  was 
not  apprehended  till  late  in  June,  after 
the  disturbance  in  Nottingham,  and  the 
outrages  in  the  neighbourhood,  which  was 
represented  as  in  rebellion.  He  had  a 
right  therefore  to  conclude,  that  Ward 
was  not  a  person  of  a  dangerous  cha- 
racter, or  he  would  haye  been  previously 
apprehended  (if  the  secretary  of  state 
had  not  suffered  him  to  continue  at  large, 
that  fie  might  become  one  of  his  yictims ) ; 
and  that  having  been  apprd^nded  ne 
would  have  been  brought  to  trial,  instead 
of  being  discharged.  But  he  did  hot 
think  the  question  of  the  character  of  the 
nan,  as  it  applied  to  the  present  ipotion, 
a  matter  of  any  consequence.  It  mi^ht 
be  more  advantageous,  if  an  impression 
on  the  feelings  of  the  House  were  re- 
garded, that  the  first  petition  which  should 
be  brought  forward,  should  be  from  a  man 
whose  diaracter  stood  dear ;  as,  for  in- 
stance, the  man  whose  petition  had  that 
night  been  presented  by  his  hon.  and 
learned  ftiena.  As  a  matter  of  justice, 
it  would  be  better  perhaps,  that  if  the 
cases  themselves  were  equal,  that  if  this 
man,  whose  character  was  not  dear,  should 
be  fiirst  attended  to  by  the  House,  because 
such  a  person  was  less  likely  to  receive 
assistance  and  protection  from  others  in 
obtaining  justice.  A  testimonial  had 
been  sent  to  him  with  the  petition  of 
Ward,  by  persons  who  stated  themselves 
to  be  his  neighbours,  but  who  were  not 
known  to  him  (lord  F.)  to  the  good  cha- 
racter of  Ward.  He  should  not,  however, 
take  up  the  time  of  the  House  with  any 
frguments  on  this  subject,  for  he  did  not 
ground  his  motion  on  the  character  of  the 
petitioners  but  on  the  breach  of  the  law 
which  had  taken  place  in  their  persons, 
and  he  thought  the  House  would  see  the 
absolute  necessity  of  inquiring  a  little  into 
the  treatment  of  those  who  £id  been  ap- 
prehended, imprisoned,  and  subsequentJv 
Skt  rid  of  in  the  manner  he  had  describeo. 
e  hoped  the  House  would  agree  with 
him,  ami  he  shodd  move,  *<  That  a  Com- 
auttee  be  appointed  to  examme  into  the 
truth  of  the  all^ations  of  the  said  Pe« 
titioBs,  and  report  iheir  opuiions  thereupon 
to  the  Housed 


Lord  CaHlereagh  said,  on  rising  to 
make  some  observations  on  the  motion  of 
the  noble  lord,  he  must  first  ask  whether 
that  motion  was  consistent  with  the  notice 
which  the  noble  lord  had  given  to  the 
House?  He  had  understood  the  noble 
lord  formerly  to  allude  to  the  case  of 
Francis  Ward,  and  to  ^ive  notice  that  he 
wodd  move  for  a  specific  inquiry  into  the 
dlegations  of  his  petition,  lie  had,  how- 
ever, widely  departed  from  that  declared 
intention,  and  had  introduced  into  his 
speech  the  discussion  of  more  compre- 
hensive topics,  connected  with  the  general 
measure  of  the  Suspension  act,  and  the 
cases  of  all  those  who  had  been  impri- 
soned under  the  powers  which  it  conferred. 
But  though  the  noble  lord  had  dtered  his 
course  by  taking  all  the  petitions  fur  the 
basis  of  his  motion,  it  did  not  follow  that 
he  (lord  Castlereagh)  should  alter  his; 
nor  would  he  do  so.  He  would  particu- 
larly advert  to  the  case  of  Ward,  which 
the  noble  lord  threw  in  the  back  ground, 
and  for  inquiring  into  which,  had  the  no- 
ble lord  confined  himself  to  it,  he  would 
not  have  objected  to  a  committee.  He 
was  willing  to  allow  that,  if  such  a  com- 
mittee had  been  appointed,  the  noble  lord 
might  consistently  have  moved  to  refer 
other  petitions  to  it ;  but  by  his  speech  he 
had  departed  from  the  grounds  of  his 
motion,  and  had  dwelt  only  on  the  neces- 
sity of  a  general  investigation.  The  noble 
lord  had  alluded  to  the  probability  that 
his  majesty's  minii ters  would  introduce  a 
bill  of  indemnity  to  protect  them  from 
any  of  the  legd  consequences  of  the  late 
exercise  of  the  powers  intrusted  to  them 
by  parliament,  and  he  had  declared  that 
he  nad  bestowed  some  attention  to  the 
nature  and  h^tory  of  such  measures ;  but 
he  codd  not  compliment  the  noble  lord 
on  the  accuracy  of  his  reasoning,  or  the 
success  of  his  research.  The  noble  lord 
had  said,  that  though  there  were  numerous 
instances  of  the  suspension  of  the  Habeas 
Corpus  act,  from  the  commencement  of 
the  last  century  down  to  the  present  time, 
yet  that  there  was  only  one  precedent  for 
a  bill  of  indemnity,  and  that  had  been 
passed  as  a  protection  to  a  cabinet  com- 
posed nearly  of  the  same  persons  who 
were  now  about  to  appl^r  for  it.  Relying 
on  the  accuracy  of  this  statement,  the 
noble  lord  had  cdled  upon  ministers  to 
produce  another  instance  of  the  passing 
of  a>ill  of  indemnity  afler  the  exercise  of 
the  powers  conferred  by  the  suspension 
act;  but  the  noble  lord  ^ust  dlow  him  to 
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aet  hirti  right,  by  statiog  the  convene  of 
that  proposition;  and  he  apprehended 
that  he  should  be  more  correct  in  chal- 
lenging the  noble  lord  to  produce  an  in- 
stance where  it  was  necessary  to  exercise 
the  extraordinary  powers  of  the  suspen- 
sion, which  was  not  followed  by  an  act  of 
indemnity.  The  last  precedent,  the  bill 
of  indemnity  in  1801  was  pretty  exten- 
sive, for  it  extended  to  acts  done  under 
all  the  suspensions  of  the  constitution  from 
1793  to  1  SOI.  But  in  the  reign  of  king 
William  there  were  not  less  than  three 
bills  of  indemnity  passed.  There  was 
one  after  the  rebellion  in  1715  and  ano- 
ther after  the  rebellion  in  1745.  In  fact, 
the  noble  lord  would  find,  that  an  act  of 
indemnity  had  been  granted  in  every  case 
where  a  suspension  act  had  passed,  and 
where  the  mischiefs  to  be  provided  against 
had  led  to  the  necessity  of  putting  extra- 
ordinary powers  into  the  hands  of  the  mi- 
nisters ot  the  Crown  for  the  stability  of 
government,  and  the  safety  of  the  country. 
The  noble  lord  had  assumed,  that  an 
application  for  a  measure  of  this  kind, 
after  the  exercise  of  the   extraordinary 

Sowers  put  into  the  hands  of  government 
y  the  legislature,  amounted  dways  to  a 
confession  of  the  oppressive  rigour  with 
which  they  had  acted,  and  of  the  com- 
mission of  deeds  which  they  could  not 
justify  to  the  country  on  their  responsi- 
bility. This  was  an  unfair  view  of  the 
case.  The  suspension  act,  which  was 
never  passed  by  the  legislature  except 
with  the  view  of  meeting  a  danger  which 
it  believed  could  not  be  encountered  by 
the  ordinary  powers  of  the  law,  only  al- 
lowed government  to  commit  suspected 
persons,  and  bound  them  over  to  prose* 
cute.  In  the  exercise  of  this  authority, 
he  denied  that  his  majesty's  ministers  had 
committed  any  unnecessary  acts  of  seve- 
rity, or  had  transgressed  the  bounds  of  the 
trust  reposed  in  them.  He  denied  that 
his  noble  friend,  the  secretary  of  state  for 
the  home  department,  had  been  guilty 
either  of  cruelty  or  injustice.  He  deoied 
that  he  bad  given  his  warrant  for  commit- 
ment without  tlie  evidence  of  credible  wit- 
nesses, taken  on  oath.  He  denied  that 
he  had  committed  one  individual  on  the  tes- 
timony of  the  person  (Oliver)  so  mudi  al- 
luded to  by  the  other  side  of  the  House.  He 
denied  tliat  a  single  arrest  had  taken  place 
without  not  only  having  the  depositioDt 
of  credible  witnesses,  but  the  authority  of 
the  law  officers  of  the  Crown.  The  noble 
lord,  however,  went  on  such  groundi  aa 


would  render  any  justification  of  this  kind 
quite  inadmissible,  and  would  prove  the 
criminality  of  ministers  in  whatever  man- 
ner they  exercised  the  powers  entrusted 
to  them  by  parliament.  He  had  argued 
tliat  there  was  no  necessity  for  the  Sus- 
pension act.  The  House  had,  however, 
thought  otherwise ;  and  after,  by  a  great 
majority,  placing  in  the  hands  of  minb- 
ters  extraordinary  powers,  which  they 
were  called  to  exercise  on  their  own  rea-i 
ponsibility,  ministers  would  have  betrayed 
their  trusts,  if,  seeing  the  necessity  of  ex* 
ercising  them  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
public  tranquillity,  and  the  preservation, 
of  the  government  and  constitution,  they 
had  refrained  from  acting  as  they  had 
done.  Parliament  had  proceeded  to  le- 
gislate on  two  reports  of  committees  of 
the  House.  Both  these  reports  stated 
(and  the  noble  lord  would  allow  lum  to 
say,  that  there  was  not  among  the  mem- 
bers of  those  committees  one  dissentmg 
voice  on  the  subject)  that  a  bold  and  dan- 
gerous conspiracy  was  organized  against 
the  frame  of  government,  and  the  peace 
of  the  country ;  and  that  this  conspiracy 
was  endeavouring  to  take  advantage  iH 
the  unavoidable  distresses  of  the  timeSf 
to  turn  the  physical  force  of  the  people 
against  the  existence  of  the  state,  and  the 
order  of  society.  Government  had  beea 
armed  with  powers  to  meet  the  danger, 
and  had  exercised  those  powers  consis- 
tently with  the  tenor  of  existing  laws  and 
the  conditions  of  their  trust 

On  this  ground  he  would  meet  the  noble 
lord,  and  say  that  there  had  been  no  vio- 
lation of  the  law.  He  agreed  with  hin 
that  all  the  forms  of  law  should  be  ob« 
served,  that  witnesses  should  be  examined, 
and  that  no  arrest  should  take  place  with- 
out proper  evidence ;  but  he  denied  that 
this  principle  made  it  necessary  to  place 
a  witness,  who  gave  his  oath  under  the 
Suspension  act,,  in  the  situation  of  other 
witnesses,  or  that  a  magistrate  was  bound 
to  send  his  informations  into  a  court,  as  he 
would  be  bound  in  ordinary  cases.  The 
ordinary  course  was  for  a  magistrate  to 
lay  the  evidence  on  which  he  committed, 
with  the  names  of  the  witnesses,  before 
the  bench ;  but  it  was  plain  that  this  prin« 
ciple  could  not  be  acted  upon  on  the  pre- 
sent occasion  without  defeating  the  object 
which  the  legislature  bad  in  view.  He 
would  put  a  case  &— supposing  amagia* 
trate  had  offered  to  the  aecretary  of  state 
evidence  on  oath,  on  the  truth  of.  which 
he  coospletdy  relied,  affiwting  the  exiit- 
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ence  of  the  gbyernment,  or  necessary  to 
the  presenration  of  the  public  tranquillitv, 
and  supposing  that  that  magistrate  could 
only  obtain  and  transmit  such  evidence  on 
condition  that  the  names  of  the  witnesses 
were  to  be  concealed,  or  that  neither  he 
nor  they  were  to  be  exposed  to  the  con- 
sequences of  giving  such  important  infor- 
mation—could liis  noble  friend,  acting  on 
his  responsibility,  have  refused  to  listen 
to  such  testimony,  or  could  he  hsTe  re- 
/fused  his-  warrant  to  commit  the  person 
whom  it  affected?  He  was  convinced 
that  such  a  principle  could  not  be  main- 
tained, and  should  be  glad  to  be  informed 
in  what  situation  his  noble  friend  would 
stand,  if  after  having  acted  on  such  evi- 
dence^  he  was  required  to  justify,  in  a 
court  of  law  the  commitment  he  had  made? 
It  was  altogether  a  false  view  of  the  bill  in 
contemplation,  to  consider  it  as  a  bill  for 
the  protection  of  the  ministers  of  the 
Crown :  it  was  for  the  protection  of  indi- 
viduals who  had  come  forward  to  give  in- 
formation of  the  utmost  importance  to  the 
security  of  the  country ;  but  which  could 
not  be  elicited  otherwise  than  by  the  pros- 
pect of  such  protection  as  the  measure 
alluded  to  held  out.  Either,  then,  these 
individuals  must  be  protected,  which  pro- 
tection was  of  such  importance  in  their 
eyes,  that  without  it  they  would  not  have 
given  their  information,  or  the  ministers 
of  the  Crown  must  be  exposed  to  punish«» 
ment,  not  for  their  own  misdeeds,  but  for 
refusing  to  give  up  those  who  had  enabled 
them  to  detect  the  conspirators.  If  the 
ordinary  course  of  law  had  been  sufficient, 
why  should  recourse  have  been  had  to  the 
suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus?  The 
suspension  was  for  the  express  purpose  of 
protecting  individuals  from  the  nazard 
which  might  attend  the  disclosure,  in  an 
open  trial,  of  the  information  which  they 
had  given;  and  without  such  protection 
ao  information  could  be  had,  as  none 
would  venture  to  offer  it  at  the  risk  of  his 
own  safety.  On  such  grounds  indemnity 
was  always  judged  necessary,  not  to  cover 
ministers,  but  to  protect  those  who  saved 
their  country.  If  the  question  were  at 
all  inquired  into,  it  would  appear  that 
upon  every  principle  of  justice  such  a 
protection  was  necessary,  and  to  deny  it 
would  be  attended  with  insurmountable 
difficulties. 

With  respect  to  the  harddiips  of  im- 
prisonment, of  which  so  much  had  been 
said,  this  was  no  question  to  be  enter- 
Uiaed  by  the  House  without  great  irre* 


gularity:-  for  those  individuals  who  thought 
themselves  aggrieved,  had  always  their 
remedy  at  hand;  the  ordinary  courts  of 
law  were  open  to  them, '  and  he  appre- 
hended there  would  be  nothing  in  the  bill 
of  Indemnity  to  preclude  them  from 
bringing  their  action.  The  suspension  of 
the  Habeas  Corpus  only  prevented  trial 
during  the  operation  of  that  measure. 
When  that  was  no  longer  necessary,  there 
was  nothing  to  prevent  individuals  who 
conceived  themselves  aggrieved  farther 
than  by  the  mere  confinement,  from  seek^* 
inj^  redress ;  but  this  was  a  question  to  be 
tned  only  by  the  judges  of  the  land,  and 
to  this  they  were  fully  competent.  He 
trusted,  therefore,  that  the  House  would 
agree  with  him  in  thinking,  that  there  was 
no  necessity  for  a  committee  of  inquiry. 
With  regard  to  the  hardships  of  wliich, 
those  petitions  complain,  much  delusion 
had  been  practised,  which  had  been  the 
cause  of  much  inflammation  without,  and 
misrepresentation  within  that  House. 
Some  of  those  petitions  were  found  even 
not  to  have  been  signed  by  those  whose 
names  were  subscribed  to  them.  In  one 
of  those  petitions,  heavy  complaints  were 
made  of  the  great  danger  arising  to  the 
petitioner's  health  from  thie  damp  state  of 
the  dungeon  in  which  he  was  confined. 
Upon  inquiry,  however,  by  several  mem- 
bers of  the  House,  it  was  found  that  the 
accommodations  were  comfortable,  and 
that  the  rooms  were  such  as  the  hon.  gen- 
tlemen themselves  could  wish  to  have  if 
they  should  be  confined  in  such  a  place. 
These  petitions  were  brought,  he  had  no 
doubt,  for  the  purpose  of  putting  the 
House  into  an  invidious  predicament— for 
the  purpose  of  creating  clamour,  inflam- 
mation, and  discontent,  because  parlia- 
ment would  not  step'  out  of  its  way  to 
interfere  >nrith  what  evidently  belonged  to 
other  parts  of  our  system.  Let  the  plain- 
tifi  bring  forward  their  action  in  the 
proper  place,  and  there  could  be  no  doubt 
of  inquiry.  With  respect  to  the  number 
of  petitions  now  brought  forward,  he  had 
to  observe  that  there  was  nothing  startling 
in  the  case*  In  no  one  instance  had  he 
heard  of  a  bill  of  indemnity  having  been 
contemplated,  but  similar  petitions  were 
brought  forward,  and  gentlemen  opposite 
were  equally  ready  to  vouch  for  the  truth 
of  the  statements  which  they  exhibited ; 
but  this  had  never  induced  the  House  to 
step  aside  to  inquire  into  such  exytarte 
statements  by  a  committee  who  should 
examine  witnesses  not  upoaoath. 


The  ttatemenu  of  Ward,  in  eTcryj^art 
of  his  case,  afforded  the  most  flagrant 
instances  of  misrepresentation.  The 
manner  in  which  the  noble  lord  had  des- 
cribed Ward's  original  imprisonment  was 
quite  incorrect;  but  to  this  he  would 
sneak  afterwards.  The  ;first  arrest  of  Mr. 
Ward  was  by  the  magistrates  of  Nolting- 
ham»  upon  suspicion  not  of  high  treason, 
but  of  being  implicated  in  those  horrible 
acts  which  disgraced  that  part  of  the 
country.  When  he  was  within  a  few  days 
of  being  dismissed  from  confinement  upon 
this  charge,  he  wasconunitted  afresh  upon 
a  warrant  from  the  secretary  of  state 
upon  charges  of  a  treasonable  nature. 
The  complaint  of  being  confined  with 
common  felons  was  applicable  only  to 
the  first  neriod  of  imprisonment  when  he 
was  confined  as  a  felon.  With  respect  to 
the  place  of  his  confinement,  it  appeared 
from  the  affidavit  of  the  gaoler  (which 
his  lordship  read)  that  the  walls  of  his 
room  were  perfectly  dry  and  free  from 
damp,  that  there  was  no  offensive  smell 
but  what  arose  firom  fumigation  thab  he 
had  a  bed,  bolster,  blankets,  and  a  bed- 
stead, that  he  never  made  any  complaint 
to  the  gaoler,  nor  was  he  ever  loaded  with 
irons  or  fetters.  When  afterwards  re- 
moved to  the  ^l  of  Oxford,  it  could  be 
proved  that  his  complaints  were  equally 
ill-founded,  and  that  when  lie  wished  for 
any  change  it  was  attended  to  as  soon  as 
aolicited,  for  which  he  himself  expressed 
his  gratitude.  This  man  aflected  the 
character  of  an  extremely  moral  and  reli- 

Siqos  person,  and  complained  much  that 
e  had  not  the  privilege  of  attending 
public  worship.  He  had  been  confined 
there  from  the  dlst  of  June,  and  from 
that  day  to  the  1st  of  August,  he  had  never 
once  expressed  a  wish  to  that  purpose ; 
and  the  first  notice  they  had  of  such  a 
wish  was  bv  a  letter  to  his  wife.  This 
letter,  which  the  gaoler  never  saw,  was 
noticed  by  the  secretary  of  state.  Inquiry 
wu  immediately  made  why  the  prisoner 
was  not  allowed  to  attend  public  wonhip. 
The  noler  wrote  in  reply,  that  there  were 
no  objections  whatever  made,  had  he 
expressed  anv  wish  to  that  purpose,  and 
tiial  he  could  sit  in  his  own  seat  on 
Wednesday  and  Friday  mornings  and 
Sunday  afternoon.  With  regard  to  any 
other  complaints,  he  never  made  any  re- 
monstrances to  the  officers  of  the  gaol; 
Mid  it  appeared  that  another  prisoner 
(Haynes)  who  had  been  treated  in  the, 
same  way,  expremed  his  giitbtide  fiir  the 
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kindness  he  had  experienced.  When  he 
complained  of  sohtary  confinement,  he 
was  allowed  to  join  another  prisoner, 
and  they  were  permitted  the  use  of  a 
yard.  It  likewise  appeared,  that  his  con- 
finement was  not  attended  with  any  pre- 
judice to  his  health,  but  that  he  had  left 
the  gaol  as  well  as  when  he  came  to  it. 
When,  afterwards,  the  eaol  became 
crowded  by  the  number  of  oUier  prisoners, 
lord  Sidmouth  ordered  that  he  should  be 
removed. 

It  was  excessively  painful  to  allude  to 
the  moral  character  of  an  individual,  but 
it  was  necessary  to  prevent  the  House 
from  being  carried  away  by  their  feel- 
ings. He  must  protest  against  the  at- 
tempt to  mislead  the  House  by  es^parts 
statements.  The  House,  he  trusted, 
would  not  suffer  their  feelings  to  be 
trifled  with,  nor  call  in  question  the  con- 
duct of  ministers  in  the  exercise  of  an 
arduous  duty,  on  such  grounds  as  the 
petition  on  the  table  contamed.  As  to  the 
morals  of  the  petitioner,  he  could  prove 
them  to  be  very  difierent  from  what  the 

Sitition  might  lead  gentlemen  to  expect, 
e  must  here,  however,  refrain  from  en- 
tering mto  all  the  evidatice  he  could  pro- 
duce on  the  subject,  for  the  same  reasons 
for  which  he  coutd  not  bring  forward  the 
evidence  against  those  committed  under 
the  Suspension  act.  The  danger  of  dis- 
closure to  those  who  gave  evidence  was 
the  cause  of  concealment.  But  he  could 
notwithstanding,  satisfy  the  House  as  t# 
the  petitioner?  moral  character.  From 
the  terms  of  his  petition,  he  might  be 
supposed  to  be  more  than  ordinarily  reli- 
gious; when  complaining  of  the  officers, 
his  expressions  were :  *'  Seeing  all  re- 
monstrance in  vain,  the  petitioner  re- 
luctantly submitted  to  that  which  he 
thought  diametriodly  opposed  to  both 
law  and  justice;  the  petitioner  has  no 
doubt  but  the  sequel  will  prove  to  the 
House  that  he  did  not  oppose  the  police 
from  motives  of  fear;  no ;  the  man  who 
is  guided  by  this  rule  *  do  unto  others  as 
*  you  would  thev  should  do  unto  you,' 
has  nothing  to  fear ;  and  that  rule  which 
was  laid  down  by  no  less  a  personage  than 
Jesus  Christ  has  long  been  adopted  and 
acted  upon  by  the  petitioner,  so  that  he 
had  no  reason  to  dread  the  thoa^hts  of 
ten  or  twelve  constables  searchmg  bia 

S remises  for  seditious  and  treasonable 
ocumenta;  it  was  not  from  ftar,  hot  firom 
a  consciousness  of  the  rectitude  of  the 
petitioner's  ccudnd  as  a  mm  and  a  fob- 
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ject,  &c."    Then,  to  me  an  idea  of  his  I  Mr.Munday.    These  deposition!  he  would 

distress  and  of  its  peculiar  operation  on  bis -"    ' " '*" ' — ' 

sensitite  nature^  tne  petitioner,  after  des- 
oribing  his  imprisonment  proceeded  thus : 
V  In  the  foregoing  statement  the  petitioner 
has  attempted  to  giye  the  House  a  plain 
detailed  account  of  the  sufferings,  with- 
out exaggeration,  he  has  undergone  while 
detained  under  the  Suspension  act;  but 
alas !  this  attempt  comes  far  short  of  giv- 
ing a  full  and  clear  description  of  the  un- 
heard-of cruelty  he  has  been  treated  with, 
as  no  mention  has  been  made  of  the  excru- 
ciating torture  of  mind  the  petitioner  has 
'undergone ;— here  lanffua^e  fails,  and  to 
form  any  conception  of  his  case  it  will  be 
necessary  to  figure  to  the  imagination  a 
man  who  through  life  has  taken  a  very 
active  part  in  it,  being  accustomed  to 
labour  hard  for  his  bread,  by  frequently 
having  to  work  twelve,  fourteen,  sixteen 
hours  a  day,  and  sometimes  more,  the 
existence  of  a  family  depending  on  his 
exertions,  which  all  at  once  ceases,  and 
the  intolerable  state  of  inactivity  succeeds ; 
added  to  this,  being  possessed  of  all  the 
finer  feelings  that  adorn  human  nature, 
and  those  are  for  a  long  period  stretched 
on  the  rack  by  his  being  dragged  away 
firom  all  that  is  near  and  dear  to  man  in 
life ;  thus  the  glowing  affection  of  a  son, 
a  husband,  and  a  father,  being  simulta- 
neously aroused,  contributed  not  to 
sweeten  the  bitter  cup  of  life,  but  to 
lender  it  insupportable ;  for  such  a  one, 
who  has  never  been  within  the  walls  of  a 
prison  before,  to  be  cut  off  from  society 
and  immured  within  the  walls  of  a  dun- 
|;eon  not  fit  for  a  murderer  to  be  confined 
id;  wh8(  inconceivable  sufferings  must 
such  a  one  experience  I  nothing  but  the 
thoughts  of  his  innocence  comd  enable 
him  to  bear  up  under  the  intolerable 
load,  SccJ' 

Now,  in  complete  contradiction  to  all  this, 
he  was  prepared  to  show  that  this  petitioner 
had  been  engaged  in  the  most  atrocious 
crimes.  In  1816,  two  persons,  Thomas 
Savage  and  Joshua  Mitchell,  who  had 
been  regularly  convicted  of  being  con- 
eerned  in  the  dreadful  proceedings  which 
bad  taken  place  at  Leioester  and  Not* 
tmgham,  sutfered  death.  These  men,  on 
the  eve  of  their  execution,  had  made  a 
last  atonement  to  their  country  for  the 
crimes  they  had  committed,  by  a  full  con- 
Sossion  of  what  they  knew  of  the  transact 
tions  referred  to.  Their  depositions  had 
been  taken  by  the  magistrates  of  the 
placoi  and  transmitted  to  government  by 


now  read,  suppressing  all  the  names  al* 
luded  to  in  them,  except  the  name  of 
Francis  Ward,    llie  first  was  the  confes« 
sion  of  Joshua  Mitchell,   who  was  exe- 
cuted at  Leicester  for  a  felony  committed 
at  Loughborough.    In  his  confession  be 
stated :— "  B  shot  A— C  B  told  me  that 
Francis  Ward  had  urged  him  to  go  to 
Loughborough  to  destroy  the  machinery  ; 
he  had  mentioned  the  thing  to  him  on 
Saturday  evening,  and  said  there  would 
be  a  deal  of  money  in  it ;   the  workmen 
had  offered  to  give  lOOi.  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  machinery.    Several  of  us  met 
at  the  Navigation-inn,  and  formed  our 
plans.    I  received  from  3  to  4/.  from  Ward 
for  acts  I  performed.    Ward  gave  me  10^. 
for  the  part  I  took  in  destroying  the  works 
at  Wooapeck*laae,  in  Nottingham.    Oor 
committee  met  at  the  Duke  of  York  in 
Nottingham,  Francis  Ward  was  the  trea- 
surer.   Ward  belonged  also  to  the  Lough- 
borough committee.    He  plotted  the  out- 
rage at  Castle  Downington.     Ward  em- 
ployed me  to  shoot  a  man  who  had  re« 
fused  to  turn  out,  and  offered  4/.  as  my 
reward.'*    The  House,  while  listening  to 
this  paper,   might  be  disposed  to  think 
that  what  it  stated  was  fabulous.     They 
could  hardly  be  prepared  to  hear  that 
men  had  been  hired  to  commit  murder. 
The    fact,    however,    had  been    clearly 
proved,   that  assassinations  had  been  re- 
gularly planned,  and  the  price  of  murder 
as  regularly  fixed  as  that  of  stockings  or 
any  common  article  of  traffic  could  have 
been.    More  than  one  jury  had  convicted 
on  evidence  which  showed  that  4/.  wns 
often  the  price  for  shooting  a  man.    The 
confession  went  on.    '<  Ward  offered  lOl, 
for  shooting  some  of  Kendal's  men.    He 
o&red  10^.  for  shooting  another  roaster 
manufacturer ;  and  5f»  for  shooting  one 
of  his  men  for  working.     After  the  con- 
viction of  a  man  who  Wits  tried  fbr  felony 
at  the  last  assizes  at  Loughborough,  Ward 
offered  a  large  sum  fordoing  out  (murder- 
ing).   We  met  at  the  Jolly  Bacchus,  and 
when  none  agreed  to  do  this,   Francis 
Ward  took  out  a  golden  guinea  and  said 
he  was  determined  it  must  oe  done.*'    The 
second  confession  was  that  of  Thomas 
Savage,  who  was  executed  a  few  week9 
after  Mitchell.    It  corroborated  the  for- 
mer confession.     He  trusted  the  House 
would  now  see  the  course  of  proceeding 
they   were   called  upon  to  adopt;    he 
trusted  they  must  now  be  able  to  form  a 
proper  estimate  of  the  real  chamcter  of 
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this  petitioner.  'Whether  this  man  could 
be  put  on  his  trial  for  the  foul  crimes  with 
which  he  was  charged^  it  was  not  for  him 
to  determine.  It  was  enough  for  him  to 
say*  that  he  had  been  committed  on  the 
evidence  of  two  credible  witnesses  ;  and 
he  would  appeal  to  the  House  if  there  was 
any  thing  in  his  moral  character  that  ought 
to  have  saved  him  from  being  committed 
to  prison,  after  he  had  been  charged  on 
oath  with  treasonable  practices.  The  de» 
positions  to  which  he  nad  referred  had  not 
Deen  obtained  from  Mitchell  and  Savage 
under,  circumstances  which  lefl  them  any 
hopes  of4>btaining  mercy  through  the  difr- 
elosures  they  might  make.  No  such  ex- 
pectation  Kad  had  any  influence  over 
them,  when  these  statements  were  made 
by  them  in  the  most  solemn  moments 
wnich  preceded  their  execution.  He 
could  assure  the  gentlemen  opposite,  that 
there  were  circumstances  which  would 
appal  their  convictions,  as  to  the  whole 
proceedings  of  ministers,  as  much  as  in 
this  case,  in  which  there  was  nothing 
wanting  to  a  moral  conviction  but  the 
judgment  of  a  jury;  but  without  that 
every  moral  mind  must  be  satisfied  as  to 
the  petitioner's  character. 
He  hoped  he  had  now  said  enough  to 

erevent  tne  feelings  of  the  House  from 
eing  run  awav  with  by  these  ex*parte 
statements  of  Mr.  Ward  and  others,  re* 
presenting  themselves  to  be  the  most  vir« 
tuous  and  most  injured  of  men;  with  the 
view  of  making  a  false  impression  on  par* 
liament  and  the  country.  The  House 
would  not,  on  such  statements,  think  it 
necessary  to  institute  a  committee  of  in- 
quiry into  the  allegations  of  those  whose 
crimes  threatened  the  country.  When 
the  conduct  of  ministers  should  be  fully 
inauired  into  by  the  committee  above 
stairs,  it  would,  be  was  persuaded,  be  the 
conviction  of  the  committee,  and  from 
their  report  it  would  be  the  conviction  of 
that  House,  that  ministers  had  shown  no 
mali^ant  spirit,  no  oppressive  temper, 
BO  disposition  to  injure  or  distress  any 
individual  I  but,  on  the  contrary,  that 
they  had  manifested  every  forbearance 
and  lenity  consistent  with  their  sense  of 
duty.  Toe  noble  lord  opposite  wished, 
by  his  motion,  to  bring  forward  those 
iKio  had  given  evidence  on  the  faith  of 
government,  and  to  subject  them  to  the 
examination  of  a  committee  of  that  House. 
He  should  satisfy  the  committee  already 
appointed,  that  no  individual  had  been 
comnitted  but  upon  oath|  and  upon  evi* 


dence  satisfactory  not  only  to  the  secre- 
tary  of  state,  but  to  the  law  officers  of 
the  Crown,  and  he  would  farther  prove 
to  the  committee  the  probability  of  the 
crimes  of  which  they  were  suspected. 
All  possible  information  would  be  laid  be- 
fore  the  committee,  wiili  the  exception 
of  the  names  of  the  persons  furnishing  se- 
cret  information.  That  these  should  be 
withheld  would  not  surprise  or  offend  the 
House,  unless  they  wished  to  deny  minis- 
ters the  aid  of  secret  intelligence  in  dan- 
gerous times.  If  the  House  would  not 
allow  secret  information  to  be  received 
and  acted  upon,  conspirators,  who  con* 
tracted  for  assassination  with  the  same 
precision  and  formality  as  for  any  other 
engagement,  could  not  be  detected  or 
punished.  The  outrages  that  broke  out 
m  the  places  from  which  the  suspected 
were  taken,  proved  the  existence  of  strong 
grounds  of  suspicion,  and  the  necessity 
of  such  measures  as  were  adopted  in  order 
to  put  down  insurrection;  for  an  insurrec- 
tion it  was.  It  would  be  seen  by  the 
committee,  from  the  limited  number  of 
persons  committed  to  prison  under  the 
circumstances  of  the  case,  that  no*  un- 
worthy motive  on  the  part  of  ministers 
had  animated  them  to  use  unnecessarily 
the  powers  entrusted  to  them  by  parlia- 
ment. They  had,  nevertheless,  acted 
with  vigour,  and  had  they  not  done  so, 
he  was  convinced  the  House  would  have 
had  proofs  of  the  danger  which  had  exist- 
ed that  it  was  not  the  wish  of  the  govern- 
ment to  afford,  as  it  was  their  object  to 
prevent  insurrectionary  outrages.  He 
therefore  trusted  that  the  House  would 
not  sufier  such  inquiry  as  was  now  re« 
quired :  this  he  trusted,  not  from  distrust 
of  the  principles  on  which  ministers  acted, 
but  in  justice  to  those  whose  names  they 
were  bound  to  keep  secret:  for  the  conse- 
ouence  of  such  an  mqoiry  would  be,  either 
tnat  ministers  must  submit  to  all  the 
charges  broitght  against  them,  or  abandon 
those  who  had  given  evidence  on  the  faith 
of  concealment,  to  tlie  vindictive  Jittacks 
of  those  whom  they  had  detected. 

Mr.  John  SmUh  said,  he  had  supposed 
that  the  present  motion  was  to  be  confined 
to  the  case  of  Ward,  and  with  this  sup- 
position he  had  resolved  to  vote  against 
It.  No  man  could  believe  one  word  of 
Ward's  petition.  If  falsehood  was  de- 
tected in  one  part,  that  was  good  ground 
for  discrediting  the  whole.  The  part, 
then,  that  reflected  on  the  maffistmtes  of 
Nottingham  was  most  lUseb    He  had  no 
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motives  for  Mying  of  those  magistrates 
what  he  did  not  believe,  but  he  appealed 
to  ministers  whether  those  magistrates 
could  be  surpassed  by  any  set  of  msgis- 
trates  i(i  honour,  fairness,  and  fidelity ; 
and  at  the  same  time  it  was  well  known 
that  they  were  old  and  consistent  friends 
of  liberty.    Information  on  oath  had  been 

given  them  that  there  were  arms  in  Ward's 
ouse,  and  this  information  was  given  the 
day  after  the  Derby  insurrection.  Mr. 
£nfield,  the  town  clerk,  a  most  respect- 
able gentleman,  hesitated  to  give  Ward 
a  copy  of  the  warrant  at  first,  because 
the  mformation  was  not  in  writing.  This 
occasioned  any  irregularity  that  might 
attend  that  part  of  the  case.  He  was  af- 
terwards arrested  on  stron|;  evidence  that 
he  had  been  concerned  m  the  horrible 
murders  at  Loughborough,  the  most  hor- 
rible that  were  ever  known  in  any  part 
of  the  country.  He  was  grieved  to  say, 
that  there  were  still  circumstances  which 
made,  it  dangerous  for  witnesses  to  come 
forwai'd  in  that  part  of  the  country. 
There  was  one  circumstance  to  prove  this 
man's  participation  in  those  crimes  which 
he  haa  occasion  to  know,  but  which  the 
noble  lord  had  not  mentioned.  Previously 
to  the  trial,  Mitchell  confessed  the  main 
part  of  the  facts  respecting  Ward,  to  a 
professional  man ;  wliether  desired  to  do 
BO  in  order  to  prepare  for  his  defence,  or 
whether  he  had  done  ittoreh'evehismind, 
the  hon.  member  could  not  say.  The 
professional  man  felt  himself  obliged  to 
conceal  this  while  Mitchell  lived;  but 
after  his  decease  the  obligation  ceased, 
and  he  then  confirmed  the  confessions 
read  by  the  noble  lord.  For  these  reasons 
he  bad  come  down  to  the  House,  resolved 
to  oppose  the  motion,  but  he  found  it  to 
be  a  different  motion  from  what  he  had 
expected.  It  was  not  confined  to  Ward, 
but  included  all  the  petitioners.  He  did 
BOt  believe  that  among  all  the  other  peti- 
tioners such  a  case  as  this  of  Ward's 
existed  ;  and  though  one  of  these  persons 
had  been  found  thus  unworthy,  he  did 
pot  think  all  inauiry  should  be  on  that 
account  precludea.  Being  connected  with 
6uch  a  populous  district  it  had  often  hap- 
pened to  him  ro  have  occasion  to  apply 
to  the  noble  lord  at  the  head  of  the  home 
llepartment ;  and  he  believed  no  man  was 
more  likely  to  do  what  was  fair  and  hu- 
mane than  his  lordship.  But  it  was  not 
equally  clear  that  his  intention  was  always 
carried  into  effect.  Many  who  acted 
under  his  orders,  but  not  immediately 
(VOL.  XXXVII.) 
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under  his  eye,  might  have  indulged  party 
feelings,  to  which  his  lordship  was  a 
stranger.  He  could  not  at  all  see  that 
the  falsification  of  Ward's  individual  state- 
ment aftbrded  any  fair  ground  for  refusing 
to  go  into  an  inquiry.  If  any  one  case  of 
improper  severity  was  made  out,  the 
House  was  bound  to  inquire  into  it :  he 
could  not,  therefore,  because  one  case 
had  been  negatived,  oppose  a  motion,  the 
object  of  which  was  to  go  into  ah  inquiry 
on  all.  He  must  also  say  that  if  not  a 
single  word  of  all  the  statements  was 
true,  it  was  surprising  that,  the  parties 
making  them  had  not  been  brought  to  ac- 
count for  their  misconduct. 

Mr.  Goulding  begged  to  trouble  the 
House  for  a  few  minutes,  as  he  was  pos- 
sessed of  some  local  knowledge  on  the 
subject  of  the  petition  from  John  Knight. 
He  held  in  his  hand  a  declaration  from 
Mr.  Eastaffe,  the  gaoler  of  Reading,  which 
stated  that  three  prisoners,  James  Sellers^ 
Nathaniel  Hulton,  and  John  Knight,  were 
brought  to  him  on  the  10th  of  April,  at 
about  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening  ;  they 
complained  that  they  had  tasted  no  provi- 
sion during  the  whole  of  their  journey 
from  London  (the  House  would  recollect 
that  that  journey  was  only  39.mile])) ;  he 
then  conducted  them  into  his  own  kitchen, 
fed  them  on  cold  roast  beef  and  pickles» 
with  strong  beer ;  they  had  as  much  as 
they  could  eat.  He  then  provided  them 
witn  beds  in  the  best  apartments  of  tha 
prison  ;  the  beds  were  featherbeds  of  the 
best  quality,  and  Sellers  was  placed 
in  the  state  apartment ;  Knight  was  placed 
over  the  chapel.  On  the  day  following 
he  stationed  them  in  a  ward,  wherQ  they 
had  an  apartment  16  feet  by  14 ;  annexed 
was  a  list  of  luxuries  with  which  they  had 
been  supplied.  Instead  of  being  separated 
they  continued  together  for  16  days  ;  and 
it  was  not  possible  that  this  should  have 
been  otherwise  arranged,  except  under 
the  orders  of  a  visiting  magistrate.  Those 
orders  were  afterwards  given,  and  Knight 
was  ordered  to  the  room  over  the  chapel : 
the  deputy-gaoler  was  removed  to  accom- 
modate the  others,  and  their  apartments 
were  all  well  furnished ;  insomuch  that  the 
prisoners  all  expressed  to  their  relations 
their  satisfaction  at  the  good  treatment 
they  had  received.  Knight,  who  had 
spent  lOs.  6d>  in  tobacco,  and  had  re- 
ceived many  presents  from  the  gaoler, 
returned  thanks  for  his  kindness  and  gene- 
rosity.    When  he  was  first  placed  over 

the  chapel,  the  sashes  of  his  apartment 
(2  I)  -        -     - 
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were  nailed  down,  to  prevent  him  from 
communicating  with  some  workmen,  who 
were  employed  opposite;  but  on  his 
applying  for  a  ventilator,  it  was  imme- 
diately granted.  The  apartments  allotted 
to  him  had  since  been  occupied  by  gen- 
tlemen debtors.  Knight's  situation  was 
more  comfortable  than  even  that  of  Sellers 
and  Hulton.  Sir  Nathaniel  Duckenfield, 
Mr.  Stone,  Mr.  Farmer,  'and  many  other 
inaffistrates,  had  visited  the  prisoners  contr- 
nually,  and  could  prove  that  they  expressed 
themselves  entirely  satisfied.  He  held  in 
his  hand  an  acknowledgment  of  two  of 
them,  made  to  the  magistrates  of  Berk* 
shire,  thanking  Mr.  Eastaffe,  the  governor 
of  the  gaol,  for  his  kindness  and  attention : 
he  had  furnished  Sellers  and  Hultbn,  on 
their  departure,  with  extra  clothing  and 
money  for  their  journey.  He  had  felt  it 
his  duty  to  put  the  House  in  possession  of 
these  facts,  as  an  act  of  justice  to  the 
gaolers,  and  to  all  the  persons  concerned 
in  the  accusations  which  had  been  brought 
ibrward* 

Sir  W.  Lemon  said,  there  wa9  no  man 
in  England  less  disposed  than  himself  to 
suspect  the  noble  lord  at  the  head  of  the 
homo  department,  of  any  disposition  to 
oppress.  He  did  not  think  thai  his  ma- 
jesty's ministers  were  desirous  of  using 
that  law,  which  he,  with  other  members, 
had  felt  it  their  duty  to  oppose,  for  any 
bad  purpose ;  but  petitions  were  now  pre- 
sented from  different  persons  complaining 
of  great  oppressions.  Though  the  go- 
Ternmcnt  might  not  wish  to  sanction  such 
conduct,  the  persons  acting  under  them 
migh^  possibly  have  been  guilty.  Some 
of  the  petitions  appeared  not  to  be  borne 
out  by  fact,  perhaps  none  of  them  were, 
but  still  the  House  was  bound  to  inquire 
into  the  acts  alleged  to  have  taken  place 
under  the  operation  of  the  measure,  as  it 
was  their  paramount  duty  to  investigate 
all  cases  of  grief  ance  that  were  submitted 
to  them. 

Mr.  Gordon  wished  to  say  a  few  words 
on  the  petition  from  Bagguley.  In  con- 
sequence of  that  petition,  he  had  written  to 
the  gaoler  of  Glocester,  whom  he  knew  to 
f>e  a  man  of  great  humanity,  and  the  reply 
to  his  inquirii^s  was  a  complete  contradic- 
tion of  the  petition.  The  prisoner  de- 
ttisred,  that  on  his  arrival  he  had  been 
olunged  in  a  tub  of  cold  water,  and  tbat  a 
dangerous  fever  and  cold  had  been  the 
conseauence  of  this  immersion.  The 
|>ao4er  stated,  that  so  ikr  from  the  water 
being  c<ild|  the  rules  of  the  prison  required 
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that  a  warm  bath  should  be  always  used 
on  such  occasions :  the  prisoner,  who  had 
travelled  all  night,  declared  at  the  time, 
that  he  found  this  extremely  comfortable 
and  so  far  was  he  from  being  ill' in  cott<- 
sequence,  that  he  went  into  the  bath*  oa 
the  11th  of  April,  and  never  complained 
till  the  'JOth  of  May.  The  part  of  the 
prison  in  which  he  had  been  confined,  had 
since  been  allotted  to  gentlemen  debtors. 
He  had  a  separate  sitting-room  and  bed« 
room,  was  allowed  to  walk  out  whenever 
he  pleased,  and  was  allowed  a  guinea  a 
week  for  provisions.  The  bills  brought 
in  to  him  for  various  articles  were  care* 
fully  examined  by  the  gaoler  and  other 
persons  under  him,  that  he  might  not  be 
imposed  upon,  and  be  expressed  himself  in 
every  way  satisfied  with  his  treatment* 
Notivithstanding  lord  Sidmouth's  circnkir» 
the  governor  had  permitted  aU  magistratea 
to  visit  him ;  not  visiting  magistrates  onlvy 
but  even  some  who  did  not  belong  to  the 
county  and  among  them  sir  G.  Paul.  He 
thought  itr  was  but  justice  to  the  governor 
of  Gloucester-gaol  to  state  these  particu- 
lars, but  he  (the  governor)  was  anxious 
that  an  investigation  should  take  place. 
And  even  if  all  the  petitioner  had  stated 
were  false,  he  thought  it  no  reason  against 
commencing  an  investigation ;  for  the 
House  ought  to  know  on  its  own  authentic 
inquiry  how  far  the  petitions  were  true, 
and  how  far  false,  in  ordt^r  at  least  to 
punish  parties  who  made  false  represents^ 
tioos,  to  justify  the  conduct!  of  those  who 
were  engaged  in  the  transactions  and  to 
satisfy  the  feelings  of  the  country. 

Sir  IV,  Guise  read  a  letter  from  a  res«i 
pectable  clergyman,  a  magistrate  who  had 
taken  pains  to  investigate  the  case,  con* 
firming  the  statement  that  had  been  made 
respecting  Bagguley,  by  the  hon.  gentle- 
man  who  had  just  sat  down  ;  more  espe« 
cially  as  to  the  fact  of  the  warm  bath,  and 
the  various  comforts  that  were  supplied 
him.  His  general  behaviour,  it  was  added 
was  extremely  regular,  and  the  governor 
had  not  once  occasion  to-  find  fault  with 
him.  He  contended,  nevertheless,  that 
the  llouftC  was  bound  to  go  into  an  inquiry 
wherever  a  grievance  was  alleged,  and 
therefore  thought  it  right  to  support  the 
motion. 

Sir  F,  Burdett  observed,  thst  he  could 
not  pretend  to  come  to  the  discussion  of 
this  question  with  a  mind  quite  so  unbias* 
sed  and  unprejudiced  as  those  gentlemea 
had  professed  who  had  delivered  their 
i  scutiments  before  him.    He  could  not  but 
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callto.mind,  that  when  .he  6rit  drew  the 
auention  of  Uie  House  to  the  fondiict  of 
the  governor  of  the  Cold -bath- fields  prison 
when  he  was  charged  with  crimes  of  the 
blackest  die  (of  which  he  possessed  the 
fullest  evidence,  but  was  never  permitted 
to  bring  it  forward) — he  repeated,  he 
could  never  forget,  that  at  that  time,  just 
as  on  the  present  occasion,  gentlemen 
rose  up  in  vaiious  parts  of  the  House, 
some  declaring  on  their  own  knowledge, 
others  on  statements  made  by  Aris  him- 
self, that  he  was  a  man  of  the  most  kind 
and  benevolent  di^ositioo ;  that  he  had 
never  been  guilty  -of  any  cruelty  or  op- 
pression whatever ;  that  he  was  a  person 
indeed  in  whom  the  milk  of  human  kind- 
ness abounded  to  an  extent  almost  ap- 
.|>roachiog  to  weakness;  and  that  the  prison 
was  conducted  on  a  system  of  uniform 
mildness.  The  hon.  member  for  York- 
shire, in  particular,  had  stated,  that  no- 
tiling  could  equal  the  attention  paid  by 
Aris  to  the  prisoners ;  that  he  was  a  pat- 
tern of  humanity,  and  indeed  too  good  for 
his  station  ;  but  the  House  would  proba- 
bly recollect  that  story,  which  at  the  time 
it  was  told  seemed  to  excite  very  little  sen- 
sation in  the  House — a  story  which  was 
paralleled  only  by  ^e  history  of  the  pri- 
soner in  the  Bastile,  and  his  companion 
the  spider:  that  prisoner,  in  the  course 
of  a  long  and  solitary  confinement,  by 
way  o£  diverting  his  weary  Itours,  had  at- 
tached to  him  a  large  spider,  which,  by 
degrees,  became  so  intimate  as  to  visit  him 
at  regular  intervals,  and  receive  its  food  ; 
it  served  as  a  companion,  and  gave  an  in- 
teresting occupation  to  the  wretched  pri- 
soner. So  forlorn  and .  hopeless  was  this 
man's  condition,  that  when  the  spider  pe- 
rished, he  declared  he  had  lost  the  only 
tie  that  rendered  existence  supportable. 
The  story  he  had  told  of  Aris  was  much 
of  the  same  description.  He  had  confined 
a  prisoner  for  fifteen  months  in  a  solitary 
i;elL  In  the  course  of  a  hard  winter,  a 
robin  had  flown  into  the  window ;  it  soon 
became  a  favourite  with  the  prisoner,  and 
"ills  only  solace.  After  a  long  interval, 
Aris,  who  very  seldom  visited. the  cell, 
entered  one  rooming,  and  seeing  the  bird, 
crushed  it  in  his  hand,  notwithstanding 
the  most  earnest  entreaties  on  the  part  of 
the  prisoner  tfiat  its  life  might  be  spared. 
The  agony  the  poor  man  suffered  was  that 
of  one  who  had  lost  his  dcorest  and  most 
sraluable  friend:  so  bitter  had  been  the 
infliction  of  solitary  confinement. — Aris 
i^FeJiheless  represented  himself  as   the 


roost  humane  of  mankind'TrATnaa  whose 
foible  was  benevolencey  and  whose  fault 
always  to  relax  the  discipline  of  the  .prison 
instead  of  resorting  to  any  unnecessary  ri- 
gour. He  had  mentioned  this  only  to  show 
that.the  House  ought  not  to  be  surprised 
if  he  was  not  quite  so  ready  to  believe 
what  gentlemen  or  what  gaolers  themselves 
stated  in  proof  of  their  own  good  quali- 
ties. He  had  no  doubt  .that  the  gentle- 
man jwho  made  these  statements  meant 
well,  and  themselves  believed  all  they  had 
advanced  ;  but  he  could  not  avoid'being 
himself  a  little  more  sceptical  on  the  sub- 
ject. With  respect  to  the  hon.  member 
for  Nottingham,  he  could  not  avoid  saying 
that  all  his  speech  relating  to  the  busi- 
ness of  Ward  was  nothing  to  the  purpose. 
The  question  whether  he  was  a  bad 
man  or  not  was  nothing  to  the  House ;  he 
might  be  any  thing  he  pleased  to  repre- 
sent him,  the  murderer  who  committedthe 
late  atrocious^ct  at  Greenwich  if  he  pleased, 
but  the  only  question  was,  whether  he 
had  been  justly  charged  with  high  treason, 
whether  he  had  been  legally  committed, 
and  whether  he  had  been  legally  treated 
under  that  commitment ;  that  was  the 
question,  and  not  whether  he  was  a  man  of 
good  or  had  character.  He  should  there- 
fore contend  with  those  gentlemen  who 
said  they  believed  these  statements,  and 
yet  called  for  an  inquiry,  that  such  an  in- 
quiry ought  to  be  instituted :  for  what 
could  be  such  scandalous  trifling  with  the 
public,  as  to  hold  out  redress  for  griev- 
ances, and  yet  refuse  to  inquire  when- 
ever a  case  was  brought  forward  ?— The 
noble  lord  opposite  had  left  very  little  for 
him  to  do,  because  he  had  not  in  any  man- 
ner met  or  answered  the  arguments  of  the 
noble  mover ;  and  though  he  complained, 
that  it  would  waste  the  time  of  the  House 
to  inquire  into  grievances  which  might 
turn  out  to  be  false,  yet  he  thought  it  no 
waste  of  time  to  enter  into  long  statements, 
of  which  not  a  syllable  could  ever  be  csl-* 
pable  of  proof.  He  put  it  once  more  to  the 
common  sense  and  candour  of  the  Houjse, 
and  he  would  ask,  could  any  person  be 
biassed  by  the  statement  of  a  gaoler  iii  his 
own  favour?  It  had  been  said,  and  it 
might  be  true,  that  a  great  number  of 
gaolers  had  not  even  been  accused  of 
harshness;  if  so  the  expression  of  one  of 
our  poets,  that  **  the  steeled  gaoler  was 
seldom  the  friend  of  man-,!'  should  be 
now  applied  to  the  steeled  minister  ;  and 
if  any  misconduct  had  been  committed  by 
any  under  the  noble  secretary  of  state  s 
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authority,  he  should  say  that  the  nohle 
lord  was  liable,  even  though  he  was  not 
privy  to  such  misconduct.  It  was  a  maxim 
of  the  common  law,  that  **  qui  fecit  per 
alium  facit  per  se/'  and  the  noble  lord  was 
answerable  for  the  acts  of  all  who  were 
placed  under  him.  The  noble  secretary 
of  state's  characterestic  mildness  and  be- 
nevolence had  been  urged  as  an  argument 
for  obtaining  extraordinary  power,  and 
the  same  character  was  now  thrust  for- 
ward as  a  ground  for  stifling  all  inquiry. 
So  that  this  individual  character  was  to 
supersede  the  principles  of  the  constitution 
and  set  at  nought  the  ordinary  course  of 
justice,  when  the  ^ower  granted  to  him 
had  been  so  disgracefully,  cruelly,  and  il- 
Jegally  applied.  Some  of  the  gaolers  had 
themselves  stated,  that  they  were  sorry 
they  were  ordered  to  proceed  more 
liarshly  than  was  necessary,  and  that  they 
thought  there  could  be  no  need  of  irons 
to  secure  those  who  were  immured  in  a 
aolitary  cell.  An  hon.  gentleman  had  said, 
that  many  of  the  statements  made  were 
false ;  they  might  be  so,  but  there  were 
many  of  them  which  loudly  called  for  in- 
quiry. He  should  be  glad  to  be  informed 
why  Ogden's  case  was  not  to  be  investi- 
gated— a  man  74<  years  old,  who  was 
loaded  so  heavily  with  irons  as  to  occasion 
a  rupture,  and  was,  like  many  others, 
transferred  from  one  gaol  to  another,  and 
exposed  as  a  spectacle  to  their  country- 
men. It  was  asserted,  and  was  not  con- 
tradicted, that  two  men  had  been  chained 
together,  even  in  bed,  and  were  besides 
loaded  with  heavy  irons,  where  there  could 
exist  no  pretence  of  safe  custody. — Why 
was  not  this  to  be  inquired  into?  Suffer- 
ings from  cold  and  hunger  made  but  little 
£gure  upon  paper :  but  they  were  great 
miserfes  to  eudure,  and  whether  they  had 
been  justly  or  unjustly  endured,  it  became 
the  Housu  to  ascertain.  Was  it  any  an- 
swer to  the  pcncral  charge,  for  a  member 
to  produce  in  his  place,  a  letter  from  a 
gaoler,  who  stated  that  the  water  in  which 
the  prisoner  had  been  plunged  was  warm, 
andthatit  was  very  delightful  and  comforta- 
ble when  the  prisoner  himself  declared  that 
the  water  was  cold,  and  that  the  conse- 
quence of  it  was  a  fever,  from  which  he 
with  difficulty  recovered?  This  fact 
ahowed  that  inquiry  was  necessary ;  and 
though  in  one  or  two  cases  it  had  been 
admitted  that  the  keepers  of  the  prisoners 
had  behaved  with  humanity  and  kindness, 
yet  there  were  many  others  where  com- 
plaioti  were  mode  oi  a  treatment  directly 
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the  reverse.  No  doubt,  however,  the 
House  would  decide  against  the  motion^ 
and  many  members  would  hold  that  the 
statements  in  the  petitions  were  all  false  f 
And  why  ? — because  the  noble  lord  had  so 
asserted.  The  noble  lord  had  great  con* 
fidence  Tfar  too  great  and  too  well  found- 
ed for  the  interests  of  the  people)  in  the 
discernment  of  parliament — at  least  as  far 
as  respected  his  own  arguments  and  as- 
sertions. The  noble  lord  was  sure  that 
hon.  members  would  think  with  him  that 
all  investigation  was  needless;  and  in  the 
same  confidence  that  all  he  said  would  be 
implicitly  credited,  he  had  gone  on  to  state» 
that  ministers  wanted  no  bill  of  indemnity, 
and  required  no  protection.  The  House 
could  not  fail  to  recollect  in  what 
manner  the  noble  lord  had  talked  at 
the  time  the  Habeas  Corpus  Suspensioci 
bill  was  first  brought  forward.  He 
had  spoken  of  the  heavy  responsibility 
about  to  be  thrown  upon  ministers ;  and  he 
and  they  had  appeared  almost  to  lament 
that  so  grievous  a  burden  was  about  to 
be  cast  upon  them.  Of  course  he  (sir  F. 
Burdctt)  never  believed  a  word  of  it. 
He  knew  it  was  a  mere  pretence,  and  he 
had  proposed  several  motions  to  lighten 
the  weignt :  first  that  it  should  be  follow« 
ed  b^  no  bill  of  indemnity ;  and  next  to 
obtam  a  declaration  by  the  House,  that  it 
was  not  its  intention  that  under  the  sus- 
pension bill  torture  should  be  inflicted  by 
loading  the  prisoners  with  heavy  irons,  or 
confining  them  in  solitary  dungeons. 
What  was  the  answer. given  on  the  other 
side? — The  character  of  the  noble  secre- 
tary of  state  for  the  home  department. 
It  was  impossible  to  suppose  that  such  a 
kind-hearted  man  as  lord  Sidmouth  would 
consent  to  such  practices,  and  the  motion 
was  declared  an  unnecessary  imputation 
upon  his  character.  Many  gentlemen 
thouffht  it  was  impossible  that  such  things 
could  be  done.  But  had  they  not  beea 
done  ?  Or,  if  the  assertions  of  the  suf- 
ferers were  disputed,  why  was  not  inquiry 
to  be  made?  The  majority  of  the- House 
undoubtedly  entertained  high  notions  of 
ministers:  they  could  be  guilty  of  no  mis- 
conduct as  long  as  they  wece  ministers ; 
and  because  they  were  ministers,  they  had 
not  been  guilty  of  any  misconduct  in  this 
instance.  The  bare  mention  of  miscon- 
duct on  their  part  was  enough  to  acquit 
them,  in  the  House;  but  not  out  of  it; 
for  such  notions  did  not  extend  beyond 
the  walls  of  the  place  where  they  were 
supreme.    The  question  wob,  who  broke 
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the  law?  The  prisoners  answered— the 
noble  lord  and  his  friends.  But  asser- 
tion would  not  satisfy  the  country,  and 
the  gaoler  of  Gloucester  himself  solicited 
investigation.  The  offenders,  if  such 
they  were,  were  anxious  for  trial,  even  at 
the  risk  of  their  lives.  Ministers  alone 
resisted  it,  maintaining  that  the  time  of 
the  House  would  be  wasted,  and  its  cha- 
racter degraded.  He  should  be  glad  to 
know  what  a  House  of  Commons  was  to 
do,  if  not  to  inouire  into  the  grievances 
of  the  people  ?  The  noble  lord  had  said, 
that  it  could  not  take  evidence  upon  oath, 
and  so  forth ;  and  was  for  completely  de- 
stroying its  inquisitorial  functions,  for- 
merly esteemed  of  such  value  and  import- 
ance. The  noble  lord  was  a  perfect 
Proteus  in  argument ;  he  could  **  confute, 
change  sides,  and  still  confute.''  Vihen 
he  wished  to  shield  his  own  acts  and  those 
of  his  colleagues,  then,  said  he,  appoint 
a  committee  ;  but  a  committee  of  his  own 
selection,  of  which  he  was  himself  a 
member :  where  ministers  sat  to  be  their 
own  judges,  and  were  aided  by  those  who 
would  ask  for  nothing  but  what  the  noble 
lord  was  pleased  to  show  them,  and  who 
would  credit  any  thing  which  he  requested 
them,  without  inquiring,  and  out  of  com- 
pliment to  himself,  to  believe.  Such  a  gross 
delusion  would  satisfy  no  man  out  of  par- 
liament :  but  if  a  committee  was  proposed, 
from  which  placemen  and  pensioners  were 
to  be  excluded,  and  who  would  go  to 
work  thoroughly  and  fairly  with  the  de- 
linquencies of  the  noble  lord  and  his 
friends,  then  they  were  not  to  be  trusted, 
the  time  of  the  House  would  be  wasted, 
and  its  dignity  degraded.  **  But,"  said 
the  noble  lord,  "  it  is  a  great  mistake  to 
suppose  that  ministers  want  an  indemnity; 
what  they  wish  is,  to  cover  their  friends, 
Oliver,  his  fellow  spies,  and  informers." 
In  short,  the  bill  of  indemnity  was  ad- 
mitted on  the  other  side  to  be  for  the 
protection  of  those  secret  and  infamous 
sources  of  private  accusation,  whose  pur- 
pose was  to  destroy  the  happiness  and  re- 
putation of  every  honest  man.  Was  it 
possible  that  at  that  time  of  day  such  an 
avowal  should  be  made  ?  that  in  England 
it  should  be  professed  that  innocent  men 
should  be  solitarily  con6ned,  cruelly  tor- 
tured, and  unjustly  accused,  and  should 
never  have  an  opportunity  of  discovering 
to  whom  they  were  indebted  for  all  these 
deprivations  and  sufferings  ?  The  illega- 
lity of  letting  these  unfortunate  men  out 
prison  with  the  ridiculouA  mummery  of 


their  own  recognizance,  was  as  great  aa 
the  illegality  of  their  first  commitment* 
He  did  not  rest  the  question  upon  the 
merits  or  dem'erits  of  Ward;  that  had 
been  already  answered,  at  least  as  far  aa 
was  necessary  for  a  fair  decision  upon  a 
motion  which  did  not  respect  his  petition 
merely;  and  he  could  not  help  hoping 
when  gentlemen  considered  the  subject 
seriously  f  more  especially  those  who  had 
voted  for  tne  suspension),  and  saw  what 
had  been  done  under  it,  that  they  would 
feel  themselves  bound  in  honour  to  vote 
for  an  inquiry.  They  ought  to  recollect, 
that  this  very  subject  of  arbitrary  impri- 
sonment on  suspicion  of  treason,  had  oc- 
casioned some  of  the  severest  domestic 
struggles  this  country  had  ever  known; 
they  ought  to  recollect  that  the  words  of 
the  Great  Charter  were,  **  nnlli  negabi- 
mus,  nulli  differemus  justitiam ;"  yet  now 
the  answer  was,  '*  negatur,  differtur,''  for 
justice  was  delayed  and  denied  to  those 
who,  in  the  confidence  of  their  own  inno* 
cence,  had  clamoured  in  a  court  of  justice 
for  trial  by  the  laws  of  their  country. 
This  fact  of  itself  was  a  condemnation  of 
ministers.  The  injured  men  were  refused 
a  trial,  not  from  the  tender  mercies  of 
government,  but  because  they  knew  that 
the  acquittal  of  the  innocent  would  be  the 
conviction  of  the  guilty.  Magna  Charta 
had  become  obsolete  of  late :  it  was  old-- 
fashioned law,  not  suited  to  the  refinements 
of  modem  times;  and  the  declaration, 
that  "  nullus  liber  homo  capiatur  aut  im- 
prisonetur,  nisi  per  legale  judicium  parium 
suorum,*'  had  been  totally  neglected  and 
forgotten.  It  might  not  be  amiss  if  gen- 
tlemen would  refresh  their  memories,  and 
enlarge  their  minds  a  little,  by  recurring 
to  the  wholesome  laws  of  Henry  2nd  and 
Edward  Srd,  by  all  of  which  it  was  pro- 
vided, that  no  man  should  be  imprisoned 
without  being  duly  brought  to  trial. 
Though  not  quite  so  old,  the  Petition  of 
Rights  seemed  equally  to  have  escaped 
recollection :  it  consisted  of  four  parts ; — 
first,  that  no  tax  should  be  imposed  with- 
out general  consent;  next,  that  no  arfoi« 
trary  imprisonments  should  be  allowed 
without  information  upon  oath,  and  sub- 
sequent trial;  thirdly,  that  the  realm 
should  not  be  governed  by  martial  law : 
the  fourth  provision  he  did  not  remember, 
but  they  had  all  been  equally  disregarded. 
If  this  course  were  pursued,  it  would  be 
utter  nonsense  to  talk  of  the  happy  con- 
stitution of  England;  and  if  it  were  to  be 
infringed,  (kr  better  would  it  be  that  it 
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thould  be  done  by  the  King  than  the 
Commons.  Nothing  could  be  more  la- 
mentable than  that  that  House  should 
take  upon  itself  to  make  unwarrantable 
innovations  in  the  constitution;  if  the 
king  made  attempts  of  the  kind,  the  Com- 
mons might  be  resorted  to  for  defence ; 
1)ut  it  would  be  a  mockery  to  appeal  to 
the  Commons,  pro  forrna^  against  its  own 
acts.  As  this  would,  probably,  not  be 
the  last  time  he  should  hate  an  opportu- 
nity of  addressing  the  House  on  the  ques- 
tion, he  would  not  trouble  it  farther  at 
present. 

Mr.  Wiiberforu  acknowledged  having 
represented  Mr.  Aris,  late  governor  of 
the  Middlesex  House  of  Correction,  as  a 
man  of  humanity,  and  stated  that  his  au- 
thority for  having  done  so,  was  the  rev. 
Mr.  Owen,  chaplain-general,  who  for 
many  months  had  been  in  the  habit  of  vi- 
siting the  prison,  and  was  well  acquainted 
with  its  condition  and  management.  He 
sequested,  in  return,  that  the  hon.  baronet 
would  deal  as  candidly  with  him,  and 
state  his  authority  for  the  story  he  had 
told  regarding  the  bird  wantonly  killed  by 
Mr.  Aris.  There  were,  he  confessecl, 
some  money  transactions  in  which  Mr. 
Aris  was  concerned  which  justified  his 
removal,  but  he  did  not  recollect  that  any 
act  was  proved  against  him  which  amount- 
ed to  an  impeachment  of  his  humanity. 
With  respect  to  the  question  before  the 
House,  be  thought  that  all  the  presump- 
tions were  in  favour  of  the  correctness 
and  legality  of  the  proceedings  of  ministers, 
and  it  was  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that 
the  character  of  Mr.  Word  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  merits  of  the  motion.  If 
he  had  stated  what  was  untrue,  as  was 
evident,  what  right  had  he  to  ask  for  in- 
vestigation, unless  indeed  that  he  might 
be  punished  as  his  crimes  deserved? 
Honourable  gentlemen  from  all  quarters 
Iiad  borne  testimony  to  the  good  conduct 
of  gaolers,  and  in  several  instances  it  was 
established  that  the  petitions  contained 
nothing  but  a  pack  of  falseiioods.  True 
it  was  that  the  House  possessed  the  pri- 
vilege of  inquiry ;  but  nothing  was  more 
dangerous  to  a  privilege  than  its  abuse. 
All  ancient  constitutions,  it  was  known, 
had  possessed  some  extraordinary  means 
of  meeting  extraordinary  dangers ;  and 
it  was-  the  glory  of  our  own,  and  that 
which  had  given  it  stability,  that  while 
•ometimes  it  allowed  the  infringement  of 
the  strict  bounds  of  law,  to  avoid  sudden 
«Dd  immiucnt  peril,  it  had  the  faculty  of 


returning  unimpaired  to  its  first  beauty 
and  dignity.  Surely  some  alteration  in 
the  ordinary  mode  of  proceeding  was  re- 
quired, when  the  people  of  England  had 
resorted  to  assassination  as  a  trade,  as 
was  the  case  with  the  Luddites,  and 
when  the  life  even  of  a  judge,  venerable 
for  his  age,  and  admirable  for  his  learn* 
ing,  had  been  threatened,  if  not  at- 
tempted, while  the  perpetrators  were  to  be 
rewarded  by  money  raised  in  subscriptions 
of  Ssm  each  !  If  from  the  petitions  on  the 
table  any  truth  could  be  sifted,  it  would 
be  easy  foe  individuals  to  make  themselves 
acquainted  with  the  facts,  and  to  bring 
the  matter  forward  upon  a  future  occasion ; 
but  at  present  he  (Mr.  Wilberforce) 
trusted  that  the  House  would  reject  an 
inquiry,  the  effect  of  which  might  be  to 
mark  men  out  for  slaughter,  and  to  send 
witnesses  into  the  couatry  as  victims  to 
private  malignity. 

Sir  F.  Burdett^  in  explanation,  said  that 
Mr«  Wilberforce  Bird,  chairman  to  the 
committee  upon  the  House  of  Correction^ 
had  related  the  story  of  the  robin  and 
Mr.  Aris  to  the  House. 

Mr.  Wilberforce  asked,  if  Mr.  Bird  had 
spoken  from  his  own  knowledge  ?  but  no 
answer  was  given. 

Sir  S.  RomiUtf  observed,  that  a  bill  of 
indemnity  being  about  to  be  passed,  the 
question  now  was  whether  it  should  be 
done  without  inquiry,  when  gross  abuse 
of  the  power  intrusted  was  imputed  to  mi- 
nisters. '  He  beifged  the  House  to  recol- 
lect, that  though  bills  of  indemnity  had 
before  been  agreed  to  after  the  suspension 
of  the  Habeas  Corpus  act,  yet  never  in 
any  other  insitance  tnan  the  present,  after 
a  committee  had  sat  and  made  its  report ; 
the  notoriety  of  the  facts  was  therefore 
put  out  of  the  case,  and  a  sort  of  grand 
jury  (most  extraordinarily  constituted, 
having  power  to  examine  all  the  evidence 
for  the  accused,  and  none  for  the  accuser) 
was  appointed  to  make  soipe  sort  of  inves- 
tigation. Why,  then,  should  not  these 
petitions  go  before  them,  or  before  some 
other  tribunal  better  selected  I  It  was 
asserted  that  people  had  been  dragged 
about  the  country  in  fetters,  as  proofs  to 
the  inhabitants  of  an  existing  plot ;  and 
the  question  was^  whether  unnecessary 
severity  had  not  been  employed ;  than 
which  there  could  not  be  a  subject  more 
requiring  the  interposition  of  parliament. 
His  principal  object  in  rising  was,  to  refute 
a  statement  made  by  the  noble  lord,  in 
the  humble  hope  of  influencing  some  few 
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T0te9»  viz.  that  if  the  facts  stated  in  the 
petitions  were  true,  the  sufferers  would 
not  be  deprived  of  their  remedy  by  the 
bill  of  radetnnrty.  How  unfounded  this 
assertion  was,  was  evident  from  his  lord- 
ihip*s  next  sentence,  in  which  he  observed, 
that  the  bill  of  indemnity  now  required 
would  be  the  same  as  that  of  1801 ,  which 
in  the  first  clause  expressly  enacted  **  that 
all  personal  actions  heretofore  brought, 
or  which  might  be  hereafter  tsommenced 
or  brought  against  any  person  on  account 
of  any  act,  matter,  or  thing  done,  recom- 
mended, directed,  ordered,  or  advised  to 
be  done,  for  apprehending,  imprisoning, 
or  detaining  in  custody  any  person  sus- 
pected of  high  treason,  should  be  dis- 
charged and  made  void."  It  was  clear, 
therefore,  that  the  parties  who  had  ho  se- 
"verely  suffered  would  be  deprived  of  all 
redress,  if  the  bill  of  indemnity  in  question 
were  adopted.  He  would  now  say  a  few 
words  as  to  the  petitions.  There  were,  he 
believed,  1 1  of  them,  from  different  per- 
sons in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
and  containing  different  allegations.  Sup- 
pose three  of  these  should  be  proved  to 
contain  false  charges,  was  it  consistent 
with  justice,  would  his  hon.  friend  who 
had  jufit  spoken  assert,  that  the  other 
eight  should  be  rejected  unexamined,  on 
account  of  the  hollowness  of  those  three  ? 
He  did  not  mean  to  say  that  some  acts 
described  by  the  petitioners  were  illegal, 
although  they  were  grossly  unjust  and  in- 
human, for  according  to  certain  statutes 
solitary. imprisonment  was  legalised.  But 
who  could  justify,  upon  any  principle, 
the  transfer  of  a  prisoner  from.one  prison 
to  another  without  any  appearance  of  ne- 
cessity. The  noble  lord  had,  it  appeared, 
made  some  preparation  to  meet  the  de* 
bate  of  this  evening,  but  his  preparation 
was  evidently  imperfect,  for  the  noble 
lord's  statements  applied  only  to  two  or 
three  cases,  while  it  was  known  that  there 
Were  no  less  than  eleven  petitions  before 
the  House.  But  surely  it  would  not  be 
admitted  that  the  falsifications  of  the 
statements  of  these  petitioners  should  ex- 
clude the  others  from  the  right  to  claim 
the  attention  of  the  House.  Such  a  doc> 
trine  would  not,  he  presumed  to  think,  be 
maintained  by  any  just  or  rational  man. 
For  instance,  why  should  the  fallacy  of 
other  petitioners  be  allowed  to  prejudice 
the  case  of  that  poor  man  Ogden,  upon 
whose  hands,  at  the  advanced  age  of  74 
jears,  30  lb.  wtiglit  of  iron  were  placed 
while  he  wm  suttbring  from  a^  rupture. 


There  was  at  least  some  ground  for  sup* 
posing  that  his  petition  contained  truth ; 
for  he  had  referred  to  the  surgeon,  Mr* 
Dixon,  who  had  attended,  and  cured 
him  of  the  complaint  produced  by  the 
weight  of  his  fetters?  He  would  ask 
his  honourable  friend,  whether  he  thought 
it  just  to  dismiss  that  petition  without 
inquiry.  There  were  seven  other  peti« 
tions  which  stood  on  the  same  foot* 
ing,  against  the  truth  of  which  not  one 
syllable  had  been  uttered;  «nd,  when 
he  considered  what  extraordinary  pains 
had  been  taken  to  refute  the  statements 
contained  in  some  of  the  petitions,  he 
could  not  but  think  thai  those  which  had 
been  impeached,  were,  on  that  very 
account,  unimpeachable.  Silence  was  a 
proof  that  nothing  could  be  said  against 
them.  As  to  the  denial  given  by  a  gaoler 
to  the*  statement  of  a  petitioner,  he  con« 
ceived  that  nothing  could  be  more  absurd 
than  the  production  of  such  testimony. 
The  hon.  baronet  had  founded  a  very  just 
argument  on  the  conduct  of  the  House 
with  respect  to  Aris,  on  a  former  occa« 
sion ;  and  his  hon,  friend  had,  instead  of 
giving  an  answer,  completely  mistaken 
the  object  of  the  hon.  baronet's  observa- 
tion. The  hon.  baronet  had  intended  no 
imputation  on  him,  when  he  alluded  to 
his  testimony  in  favour  of  the  humanity 
of  Aris,  but  had  justly  inferred,  that  if  a 
member  of  such  integrity  and  sagacity 
had  been  imposed  upon  in  tliat  case,  it 
was  not  impossible  that  the  gentlemen 
who  tliat  night  had  spoken  in  such  high 
terms  of  different  gaolers  might  likewise 
have  been  deceived.  What,  then,  was 
the  deduction  from  this?  Surely  not» 
that  no  inquiry  was  necessary,  but  that  the 
strictest  examination  should  take  place 
immediately.  Aris,  notwithstanding,  the 
testimonies  to  his  character,  was  after- 
wards convicted  of  the  grossest  delin- 
quency: and  it  was  not  impossible  that 
similar  results  might  follow,  if  the  proper 
inquiries  were  to  be  instituted  on  the  pre- 
sent occasion.  His  hon.  friend  had  lately 
said,  when  a  case  of  enormity  was 
brought  forward,  "  why  had  not  the  hon* 
mover,  the  member  for  Shrewsbury, 
taken  pains  to  make  inquiries,  and  to  ex- 
amine witnesses  as  to  the  truth  of  the 
allegations?''  The  hon.  (member  for 
Shrewsbury  answered,  that  he  had  exa- 
mined ;  that  he  had  seen  the  witnesses  and 
questioned  them  in  person :  yet  his  hon« 
friend,  instead  of  being  satisfied  with  thia 
compliance  with  hifl  own  desire  and  sense 
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founded    and    supported.    He    trusted, 
however,  that  his  hon.  friend  would  re- 
trace his  steps.    He  hoped  he  had  re- 
pented of  that  vote,  and  would  yet  make 
amends.    As  to  Ward*s  character,  it  was 
certainly  a  bad  one:  indeed,  the  only 
wonder  was,  that  he  had  not  been  brought 
to  justice  long  ago,  if  indeed  he  was  as 
criminal  as  had  been  represented.     It 
was  said,  that  previous  to  the  Suspension 
act,  he  had  been  in  gaol  on  a  charge  of 
felony ;  if  this  were  the  case,  he  should 
like  to  know  why  he  had  not  been  tried — 
why  his  life,  if  the  case  required  it,  had  not 
been  sacrificed  to  justice.  But  this  had  no* 
thing  to  do  with  the  allegations  in  the  pe- 
titions some  of  which,  notwithstanding  the 
great  preparations  which  had  been  made  by 
the  noble  lord,  for  the  purpose  of  contradic- 
tion, had  been  left  completely  unanswered. 
He  alluded  particularly  to  the  statement 
of  Ward's  having  been,   every  alternate 
four  dajrs,  thrust  into  a  loathsome  cell, 
from  which  he  was  only  taken  because  it 
was  impossible  for  him  to  exist  in  it  more 
than  four  dap  at  a  time ;  and  yet  for  all 
this,  and  for  similar  abuses  of  power,  an 
indemnity  was  to  be  obtained:  and  the 
report  which  was  to  warrant  this  indera- 
nity,  was  to  come  from  a  committee,  be* 
fore  which  the  accused  brought  only  such 
evidence  as  they  pleased,  while  the  accu- 
sers were  not  allowed  to  bring  any  at  all. 
As  to  the  personal  character  of  lord  Sid- 
mouth,  of  which  so  much  had  been  said, 
there  was  no  man  more  ready  than  himself 
to  do  justice  to  the  humanity  and  excel- 
lent disposition  of  the  noble  lord;  but 
that  was  no  answer  to  the  charges  of  mis- 
conduct in  his  agents.     He  would  not  say 
if  all  the  facts  in  the  different  petitions 
were  proved,  that  they  were  in  themselves 
illegal,  but  he  would  say  that  they  were 
unnecessary  and  wanton  abuses  of  power. 
For  what  could  be  imagined  more  cruel 
than  that  of  which  some  of  the  petitioners 
complained— the  privation  of  freedom  and 
food-^of  sleep  and  health  ?  What  could  be 
a  greater  mockery  and  insult  than  the 
parading  these  men  from  town  to  town 
in  open  daylight,  and  loaded  with  chains ; 
and  what  possible  objects  could  be  an- 
swered by  such  a  wretched  triumph,  ex- 
cept to  convince  some  miserable  minds 
that  some  extraordinary  plot  existed  against 
the  state  \    The  petitioner,  to  whom  the 
motion  principally  referred,  was  so  taken 
through  the  country  chained  to  Haynes  ; 
but  according  to  the  noble  lord  the  latter 


officer  by  whom  he  was  conducted  in 
those  journeys.  That  some  humanity 
might  have  been  shown  by  the  officer  al- 
luded to,  and  felt  by  Haynes,  was  not  im- 
probable. It  was  also  probable  that  the 
conduct  of  some  of  the  gaolers  was  humane; 
and  in  his  conscience,  he  believed,  that 
one  of  the  main  reasons  for  the  transfer 
of  the  unfortunate  petitioners  from  one 
prison  to  another,  was  in  order  to  find  the 
gaoler  most  likely  to  conform  to  the  wishes 
of  the  ministers  by  whom  those  petitioners 
was  committed  to  prison.  His  non.  friend 
who  had  just  spoken  thought  proper,  ia 
one  part  of  his  speech,  to  pass  a  glowiog 
eulogium  on  the  suspension  of  the  Habeas 
Corpus,  and  had  referred  to  the  history 
of  ancient  republics  in  illustration  of  the 
advantages  of  suspended  liberty :  but  did 
not  his  hon.  friend  know  what  was  the 
consequence  of  those  occasional  dictatoi^ 
ships  to  which  he  had  alluded?  Did 
they  not  at  last  end  in  a  perpetual  dictap 
torship-^in  a  tyranny  never  to  be  shaken 
off?  and  for  his  own  part  he  believed 
roost  firmly,  before  God,  that  these  coo* 
tinual  and  unjustifiable  suspensions  of  the 
Habeas  Corpus  would— unless  the  House 
of  Commons  should  do  its  duty,  which  it 
bad  not  hitherto  done — end  in  the  com- 
plete ruin  of  our  liberties. 

Mr.  Ashurst  read  a  long  statement 
taken  from  a  report  made  to  the  magi^ 
trates  of  Oxford,  relative  to  the  condition 
of  the  county-gaol.  It  described  all  the 
accommodations  to  be  most  excellent,  and 
asserted,  that  the  state  prisoners  confined 
there  returned  thanks  for  the  treatment 
which  they  had  experienced,  nor  was  any 
complaint  made,  except  by  one  roan, 
who  said  that  his  room  had  a  smoky 
chimney. 

Mr.  li,  Sumner  said,  it  so  happened^ 
that  he  could  speak  to  the  fiilsehood  of  the 
allegations  in  Ogden's  petition.  With  re- 
spect to  that  petition,  he  could  bring  for- 
ward twenty  witnesses  to  prove,  that 
Ogden  himself  had  contradicted  many  of 
the  allegations  in  it.  He  could  speak 
positively  on  this  subject ;  for  an  non« 
friend  of  hi«,  one  of  the  magistrates  for  the 
county  of  Surrey,  had  visited  the  gaol, 
and  inquired  into  the  fact  of  Ogden's  case* 
It  certainly  was  true  that  tlie  prisoner 
had  been  put  in  irons,  but  not  that  he  had 
been  heavily  ironed  :  and  on  a  representar 
tion  being  made  to  the  secretary  of  state, 
the  irons  were  taken  off*.  It  was  expressly 
proved  by  Mr.  Dickson,  the  most  respects 
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able  and  htrmane  gentleman  who  wav  em- 
ployed to  give^  medical  aMistance  to  the 
pd«onersy  that  Ogden  brought  into  gaol 
with  him  the  complaint  for  which  he  after- 
wards underwent  a  skilful  and  successful 
Operation.  So  humane  had  been  the  at- 
tention paid  to  Ogden,  that  the  man  bim- 
aelf  had  repeatedly  expressed  his  thankful- 
ness to  God  that  being  brought  to  gaol 
liad  been  th^  means  of  curing  him  of  that 
complaint,  which  under  less  skilful  treat- 
ment than  that  of  Mr.  Dickson  the  pri- 
soner himself  said  might  have  terminated 
fiitally^^  Hear,  bear!].  The  prisoner  had 
also  expressed  niiuch  gratitude  to  the 
gaoler.  So  much  for  the  truth  of  the 
allegations  in  this  pedtion,  which  was  the 
only  one  among  those  before  the  House 
of  vi^hich  he  knew  any  thing.  Some  gen- 
tlemen, howeVer,  wished  to  persuade  the 
Houne  to  believe  all  that  the  petitioners 
stated,  and  nothing  that  the  gaolers  stated 
in  their  justiBeation.  It  must  be  in  the 
recollection  of  the  Ht)use,  that  an  inquiry 
was  instituted  some  years  ago  into  the 
Mate  of  the  gaols  of  Lincoln  and  Lancas- 
ter, the  result  of  which  was,  that  there 
wa4  no  serious  cause  of  complaint.  An 
hod.  banonet  must  recollect  the  result  of 
8  committee  appointed  at  his  instance  to 
inquire  into  the  grievances  of  a  foreigner 
of  the  name  of  Colville,  who  had  been 
taken  up  and  imprisoned.  The  result  was, 
that  the  committee  waa  unanimously  of 
opinion  that  there  was  no  truth  in  the  al- 
l^ations  of  the  petitioner,  as  to  cruel 
treatment. 

Sir  P.  Burden  declared,  that  hiV  only 
teason  for  pressing  no  objection  to  the 
decision  of  the  committee  alluded  to,  was 
atraply  this,  that  he  saw  aH  the  other  mem» 
bers  of  that  committee,  were  unanimous 
Against  him ;  but  stiU  his  own  opinion  was, 
tliar  Cdville  had  been  most  cruelly  and 
tehistly  treated. 

Mr.  iSStfttifier,  with  great  warmth,  ap- 
^aled  to  the  House,  whether  they  did 
not  recollect  the  hon.  baronet*s  concur- 
Irence  with  the  report. 

Sir  F.BurdeH,^!  have  just  told  the  hon. 
member,  that  I  did  concur  in  that  report, 
and  1  have  also  just  told  him  my  sole  rea- 
aoD  for  so  doing* 

Mr.  Bennet  observed,  that  the  com* 
plaint  made  by  Ogden  was,  that  the  dis- 
ease with  which  he  had  been  afflicted,  and 
of  which, he  was  so  ably  cured  during  his 
imprisonment,  was  produced  by  the  chains 
and  ironi  imposed  upon  him.  The  inquiry 
before  the  magistrates  on  ttus  subject  was 
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confined  to  the  case  of  the  Evanses. 
There  was  nothing  in  the  representation 
of  the  hon.  gentleman  that  contradicted 
the  statement  contained  in  the  petition. 
He  believed  the  case  of  Bagguley  was 
fairly  stated,  nor  did  the  letter  read  by  the 
hon.  gentleman  disprove  any  of  the  cir- 
cumstances which  were  described  as  having^ 
taken  place  in  the  gaol  at  Oxford.  As  to* 
the  statement  that  he  had  been  plunged 
into  a  cold  bath,  he  eould  only  say  that 
he  had  conversed  with  the  petitioner  since 
the  statement  had  been  contradicted,  and 
that  he  said  he  was  willing  to  prove  it  by' 
his  affidavit.  As  to  its  being  said  that  the 
petitioner  had  refused  to  attend  at  churchy 
he  begged  the  House  to  observe  the  rea- 
son given  by  the  petitioner,  which  was,' 
that  he  would  not  consent  to  sit  in  the^ 
same  pew  with  a  prisoner  in  a  feion'a 
dress.  The  account  of  the  treatment  ex^ 
perienced  by  Mr.  Knight  at  Reading, 
threw  no  imputations  on  the  gaoler.  It 
was  of  being  carried  to  Salisbury  gaol,  af 
gaol  of  which  no  hon.  member  had  spoken 
or  would  speak  in  commendation^  and  of 
being  again  removed  to  Worcester,  that 
he  complained.  The  only  reason  that  h^ 
could  conceive  for  thus  parading  him' 
about  the  country  was,  to  create  alarm, 
and  withdraw  him  from  the  observation  or 
the  Berkshire  tnag^strates  who  were  not 
sufficiently  subservient  to  the  minister  o^ 
the  day.  He  believed  all  the  facts  stated 
in  the  petitions  to  be  true,  and  he  would 
therefore  vote  for  the  motion » 

MPk  Philips  rose  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
firming his  hon.  friend's  representation  of 
Ogden^s  case.  The  fact  alleged  was,  that 
the  distemper  had  been  so  much  increased 
by  the  treatment  he  received,  as  to  rendei* 
a  severe  operation  necessary,  though  it 
was  undoubtedly  fortunate  that  it  had 
been  successfully  performed^ 

The  Attorney  General  said,  he  had  at« 
tentively  read  Ogden 's  petition,  and 
thought  it  clear,  that  the  statement  in  it 
was  intended  to  create  a  belief,  that  an 
old  man  had  been  seized  with  a  violent 
malady  in  consequence  of  the  weight  of 
irons  which  had  been  imposed  upon  him. 
However  the  detention  of  persons  charged 
with  offences  against  the  state  might  be 
justified  under  the  late  act,  and  admitting 
that  a  bill  of  indemnity,  on  the  precedent 
of  that  of  18Q1,  should  be  passed  by  par- 
liament, he  begged  leave  to  say,  that  such 
an  act  would  not  indemnify  a  gaoler  for 
any  cruehv  ot  excess  beyond  that  re- 
straint which  waa  necessary  to  the  safe 

(2K) 
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custody  of  tbe  prisonen.  He  wouk!  stil] 
renain  prosecutable  criminally,  and  liable 
to  answer  to  the  party  injured  in  a  civil 
action.  A  question  might  arise  whether, 
when  a  person  so  charged  was  appro* 
bended  in  a  dlstQrbed  district,  it  might 
not  be  proper  to  place  fetters  on  his  limbs 
to  prevent  the  danger  of  an  escape*  If 
done  for  this  purpose,  and  without  any 
unnecessary  rigour  or  violence,  it  was 
legal  and  justifiable*  His  hoo.  and  learned 
friend  had,  he  apprehended,  no  colour  for 
Hiying^that  some  of  these  unfortunate 
men  had  been  removed  to  different  pri- 
sons, and  exhibited  in  different  parts  of 
tbe  country,  for  the  purpose  of  exciting 
alarnK  The  secretary  of  state  bad  two 
duties  to  perfora>;  first,  that  of  keeping 
them  in  safe  and  close  custody ;  and,  se- 
condly, of  rendering  their  situation  in 
every  other  respect  as  comfortable  as  pos- 
sible. With  respect  to  their  being  sent 
to  distant  prisons,  the  motive  was,  and  he 
%m6k  upon  himself  confidently  to  assert  it, 
with  a  view  to  the  comparative  comfort  of 
the  detained.  What  complsints  would  the 
House  not  have  heard,  if  these  persons 
had  been  huddled  together  in  the  crowded 
prisons  of  the  metropolis!  The  noble 
lonl  who  brought  forward  the  notion 
seemed  to  think,  that  when  a  man  was 
once  lodged  in  ^aol  upon  a  charge  of 
treasonable  practices,  the  door  ought  to 
be  hermetically  sealed  upon  him  till  the 
day  of  trial  arrived.  But  by  tbe  law  of 
this  country  although  a  justice  of  the 
peace  could  not  discharge  after  commit- 
ment*  and  before  indictment,  a  secretary 
of  state  might,  and,  without  the  assistance 
of  any  suspension  act,  arrest  on  a  charge 
of  treason,  and  afterwards  discharge  his 
warrant  if  he  thought  the  accusation  could 
not  be  substantiated. — It  had  been  also 
said,  that  were  it  not  for  the  spies  and  in- 
formers employed  by  government  there 
would  not  have  been  any  real  disturbance 
in  the  country  ;.-tliat  no  explosion  would 
liave  taken  pface.  Hb  opinion  was,  that 
the  explosion  would  have  been  very  dif- 
ferent. From  tbe  information  received 
from  those  infooners,  compared  with  more 
creditable  evidence  a  great  explosion  was 
prevented*  The  actions  of  the  conspira^ 
tors  were  paralysed,  the  link  which  con- 
nected the  chain  of  treasonable  confede- 
racy vas  broken,  and  the  country  was 
aaved  from  the  most  unhappy  events.  At 
the  same  time  he  would  intorm  the  House, 
that  not  even  one  individual  had  been  de- 
prived of  liis  liberty  for  a  single  bouTi  on 


the  evidence  of  any  of  those  informers 
[Hear !].  The  informers  served  govern- 
ment merely  as  an  index  to  point  out 
more  creditable  evidence,  and  unless 
where  the  evidence  of  such  persons  was 
corroborated  by  undoubted  testimony,  it 
was  not  in  any  instance  acted  upon.  He 
contended,  that  aU  the  alleaatioos  of  these 
petitions,  as  far  as  they  had  been  exa^ 
mmed,  were  falsified :  and  that  the  noble 
secretary  of  state  had,  by  his  great  exer« 
tions,  broken  the  link  of  a  confederacy 
which  threatened  society  with  all  tbe  evils 
of  universal  pillage  and  disorder.  If  that 
simultaneous  movement  which  had  been 
proved  to  be  in  contemplation,  had  been 
suffered  to  take  place,  and  the  expected 
multitude  from  the  North  had  joiiied  the 
disaffected  in  other  quarters,  what  justifi^ 
cation  would  then  have  been  received,  on 
the  part  of  the  noble  secretary  of  state* 
for  not  having  exercised  the  powers  with 
which  parliament  had  armed  him,  and  fov 
a  dereliction  of  duly  which  had  led  ta 
such  destructive  consequences* 

Mr.  Lamb  wished  to  say  a  few  wordf 
in  explanation  of  tbe  vote  whidi  he 
should  give*  The  chief  allegations  ia  the 
petitions  were  for  unjust  detention*  The 
allegations  of  ill-treatment  were  compare* 
tively  few.  If  the  motion  had  been  for  a 
committee  to  inquire  into  the  truth  of  the 
allegations  of  ill-treatment,  be  would  not 
have  objected  to  it.  But  the  present  mo* 
tion  was  in  such  general  terms,  that  it  in- 
volved questions  which  oueht  not  to  be 
sent  to  a  committee,  especiuly  while  there 
was  a  secret  committee  now  sitting  by 
appointment  of  the  House,  whose  inquiries 
were  directed  to  the  general  questioiu 
WiUi  this  view  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  vote 
against  the  motion. 

Lord  Folkuione^  in  reply,  observed* 
that  bad  it  been  wished  by  ministers  Aat 
tbe  committee  for  which  he  had  moved 
should  be  a  secret  committee,  he,  for  his 
part,  should  have  had  no  objection,  and 
would  have  wiUingly  met  the  proposal  made 
by  the  last  speaker.  Upon  a  review  of  the 
defence  made  by  the  members  of  adminis- 
tration, he  felt  satisfied  there  had  been  ne 
case  made  out  which  would  warrant  e 
British  House  of  Commons  in  refusing  te 
refer  the  petitions  to  a  committee* 

llie  House  divided:  Ayes,  58;  Koes* 
167. 

Liit  of  the  MtnorHjf. 
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Martin,  John 
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Monck,  sir  C. 
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Ossulston,  lord 
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Ridlev,  sir  M.  W. 
Romilly,  sir  S. 
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Smith,  W. 
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Webb,  Edward 
Wilkins,  Walter 
Wood,  alderman 

Tellers. 
Burdett,  sir  F. 
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HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 

Wednesday^  February  18. 

Motion  for  a  Committee  o^  the 
State  op  the  City  Prisons.]  Mr. 
Alderman  Wood  rose,  pursuant  to  the 
notice  he  had  given  on  this  subject.  It 
would,  he  said,  be  unnecessary  for  him 
to  take  up  the  time  of  the  House  by  any 
arguments  in  support  of  the  motion 
which  he  intended  to  submit.  That  some 
evils  existed  in  the  City  Prisons  was  ad- 
mitted by  most  of  the  honourable  mem- 
bers who  had  spdken  upon  the  subject. 
He  hiuiself  admitted  that  something,  and 
a  good  deal,  might  be  done  for  ameliorat- 
ing the  condition  of  the  prisoners,  and 
also,  that  some  alterations  in  the  prisons 
themselves  were  necessary ;  but  he  could 
not  allow  that  all  the  complaints  which 
had  been  made  in  the  House  on  the  sub- 
ject were  well-founded.  When  a  greater 
Dumber  of  prisoners  were  confined  in  the 
prisons  than  was  convenient,  the  noble 
secretary  of  state,  whose  particular  de- 
partment embraced  a  superintendence 
over  them,  was  always  most  readv  to 
remove  the  too  great  number.  With 
respect  to  the  complaints  which  had  been 
made  against  the  magistrates  of  London, 
he  thought  they  were  unfounded,  and  he 
was  certain  that  his  hon.  friend  (Mr. 
Seonet).  would  find  it  %q  od  more  strict 


inquiry.  No  man  had  a  higher  respect 
for  that  hon.  gentleman  than  he  had,  and 
DO  man  was  better  aware  of  the  great 
good  which  his  humane  exertions  had 
produced ;  but  he  believed  the  hon.  gen- 
tleman would  find  himself  mistaken  in 
imagining  that  any  of  the  evils  of  which 
he  had  complained  had  arisen  from  the 
neglect  of  the  magistrates.  The  fact  was, 
the  magistrates^  did  as  much  as  was  in 
their  power,  fi  there  was  an  evil  exist- 
ingy — and  without  meaning  to  impute 
blame  to  any  xjuarter,  he  should  say  there 
was — it  arose  from  the  inability  cff^the 
magistrates  to  commit  to  any  other  pri- 
sons than  those  they  new  do.  This  pro- 
duced an  almost  constant  crowding  of 
one  or  two  prisons.  Since  )ie  became  a 
magistrate  tne  number  of  prisoners  trans- 
mitted to  Newgate  from  Middlesex  was 
increased  in  the  proportion  of  seven  to 
^one.  Another  evil  which  existed,  and 
which  applied  rather  to  the  prisoners  than 
to  the  prisons,  was  that  of  sending  off  so 
many  in  the  same  vessel  for  transporta- 
tion, and  sending  them  at  inclement  sea- 
sons. One  instance  of  the  bad  effects  of 
that  system  he  would  state,  and  he  did  so 
from  the  best  aulliority.  In  February 
1814,  a  ship  was  sent  off  with  200  con- 
victs for  New  South  Wales,  and  out  of 
that  number  nut  less  than  50  died  on  the 
passage.  The  reason  was,  they  were  sent 
out  in  a  cold  season;  they  afker,  when 
they  got  beyond  the  line,  got  into  a  very 
warm  climate,  and  then  again  into  a  cold 
one,  when  sailing  in  the  high  southern  la- 
titudes. This  was  a  circumstance  which 
he  conceived  required  investigatioui  at 
least  which  called  for  that  consideratioa 
wbich  might  prevent  a  similar  evil.  His 
object  on  the  present  occasion  in  saying 
what  he  did  was  not  with  a  view  of  de- 
fending the  magistrates,  for  he  thought 
their  conduct  needed  no  defence;  but  he 
was  anxious  the  House  should  know  that 
a  great  deal  of  what  they  wished  to  do 
with  respect  to  prisons  was  at  present  out 
of  their  power.  He  concluded  by  moving^ 
<<  That  a  committee  be  appointed  to  ex- 
amine into  the  state  of  Newgate  and  the 
other  prisons  within  the  city  of  London 
and  the  borough  of  Southwark,  and  to 
report  their  observations  together  with 
the  minutes  of  evidence  taken  before 
them,  to  the  House." 

Mr.  Bennet  observed,  that  it  was  not 
his  intention  to  oppose  the  motion,  but 
he  wished  to  offer  one  or  two  remarks  on 
what  be  had  laid  upon  the  subject  on  a 
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former  occasion.  It  wai  true  what  he 
then  stated,  that  one  of  the  great  evils  in 
Newgate  was  the  crowed  state  of  it. 
This  great  number  of  persons  rendered  it 
almost  impossible  to  prevent  the  mixture 
of  persons  which  might  now  be  observed. 
The  old  and  the  young,  the  veteran  cri- 
minal and  the  juvenile  depredator,  were 
indiscriminately  huddled  together.  There 
wasnoschool  where  the  young  prisoners 
might  be  taught  something,  nor  any  se- 
parate place  where  they  might  be  kept 
free  from  the  contamination  of  more 
vicious  persons  than  themselves.  But  this 
was  not  the  only  charge  which  might  be 
made  with  respect  to  Newgate.  He 
would  show  to  the  committee  about  to  be 
appointed,  that  the  clothing  of  the  pri- 
soners was  by  no  means  attended  to.  He 
had  seen,  in  a  recent  visit  to  the  prison, 
a  child  who  might  be  said  to  be  literally 
naked.  He  had  no  shoes  or  stockings,  no 
small  clothes,  and  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  rags  which  hung  about  him,  he  had 
nothing  to  screen  him  from  the  inclemency 
pf  the  weather.  This  child  had  been 
seen  in  that  state  by  the  sheri^  and  the 
magistratesi  and  no  relief  had  been  afford- 
ed to  him.  He  did  not  attach  particular 
f>lame  to  them,  but  he  could  not  see  the 
phild  in  the  state  be  was  without  believing 
that  blame  rested  somewhere.  The  next 
thing  which  he  had  to  complain  of  was, 
that  the  prisoners  had  not  a  sufficient 
supply  of  wholesome  food.  What  they 
had  was  bad  and  scanty,  and,  indeed, 
those  of  the  prisoners  who  were  not  as- 
sisted by  their  friends,  might  be  said  to 
be  in  a  starving  condition.  The  appear- 
ance of  many  of  them  bespoke  their 
ivants;  and  he  could  tell  if  a  number  of 
prisoners  were  before  him,  who  had  been 
longest  in  prison  from  that  squalor  carceris 
which  was  visible  in  their  appearance. 
The  bread  which  was  served  out  to  them 
was  of  the  very  worst  quality.  This  he 
should  be  able  to  prove  before  the  com- 
mittee, and  it  was  acknowledged  by  those 
whose  duty  it  was  to  look  to  such  mat- 
ters ;  for  within  a  few  days,  and  since 
the  present  motipn  had  been  noticed  in  the 
House,  the  baker  who  usually  supplied 
the  prison  with  bread,  had  been  changed 
for  another  person.  "V^^hen  the  commit- 
tee should  visit  the  prison  it  was  more 
than  probable  they  would  find  it  in  a 
much  better  situation  than  that  in  which 
he  had  seen  it,  for  he  understood  that  tiie 
court  of  aldermen  had,  within  a  few  days, 
faken  ^reat  pains  to  have  it  cleaned;  and 


such  was  their  anxiety  to  have  it  in  order 
before  the  arrival  of  any  of  the  committee 
to  examine  it,  that  they  had  not  even  re- 
spected the  Sabbath.  It  appeared  that 
the  whole  of  last  Sunday  a  number  o£ 
persons  were  employed  in  putting  several 
parts  of  the  prison  which  had  been  pre- 
viously out  of  repair,  into  some  tolerable 
state,  which  might  bear  inspection.  It 
was  probable  that  if  the  committee  ex- 
amined it,  it  would  appear  in  the  court 
dress  in  which  it  baa  been  put,  in  the 
expectation  of  its  being  reviewed.  He 
did  not,  as  he  said  before,  intend  to  ofier 
any  opposition  to  the  committee;  but  he 
hoped  that  when  it  should  have  terminated 
its  inquiry,  the  prisons  wOuld  be  put  into 
something  like  a  state  of  cleanliness,  and 
order,  and  that  they  would  no  longer 
continue  what  they  now  were  —  the 
scenes  of  wretchedness,  and  the  schools 
of  vice. 

Sir  W.  Curtis  complained,  that  the 
statements  made  by  the  hon.  gentleman 
were  highly  exaggerated.  He  did  not 
mean  to  charge  the  hon.  member  with 
stating  that  which  was  not  true;  but  he  con- 
sidered that  the  statements  would  not  bear 
him  out  in  the  way  he  put  them.  It  had  beea 
said,  that  the  provisions  given  to  the  pri- 
soners were  scanty  as  to  quantity,  and 
their  quality  was  bad.  He  denied  the  fact* 
Every  prisoner  was  allowed  four  pounds  oF 
good  meat  per  week,  and  14  ounces  of 
bread  per  day ;  and  he  had  no  hesitation 
in  saving,  that  the  bread  was  of  as  good 
quality  as  any  gentleman  in  the  House 
would  desire  to  eat.  The  hon.  gentleman 
had  said,  that  preparation  had  been  made 
in  the  prison  within  a  few  days  in  order 
to  receive  the  committee ;  but  he  could 
declare,  upon  his  honour,  that  no  .altera- 
tion whatever  had  been  made  with  that 
yiew,  and  that  no  hints,  as  far  as  be  could 
learn,  had  been  given  to  any  person  of 
the  intended  visit  of  the  committee.  It 
was  true  that  some  of  the  windows  had 
not  long  ago  been  wantonly  broken  by 
the  prisoners,  and  the  magistrates  refused 
to  have  them  repaired,  unless  the  pri« 
soners  themselves  undertook  it,  or  gave 
up  the  names  of  those  who  were  concern- 
ed in  it.  The  prisoners  refused  to  give  up 
the  names,  and  they  were  made  to  feel 
the  effects  of  their  own  ill-conduct.  With 
respect  to  the  work  which  had  been  done 
on  Sunday,  he  could  only  say,  that  he 
had  not  heard  of  the  circumstance  before* 
But  he  would  ask  the  House  whether  it 
was  nght|  that  they  who  were  imprisoosfl 
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for  their  crimes,  should  be  supported  in 
luxury  ?  They  were  not  sent  to  prison 
with  a  viewr  of  consulting  their  particular 
inclinations,  but  in  order  that  they  might 
be  punished  for  their  misconduct.  The 
treatment  they  received  beyond  what  the 
law  ordered  was  not  severe,  and  their 
comfort  was  studied  as  much  as  was  ne- 
cessary to  persons  in  their  situations. 

Mr.  Bennet  said,  that  most  of  what  he 
had  stated  had  fallen  within  his  own  ob- 
servation. He  had  seen  and  tasted  some 
of  the  bread  lately  in  use,  and  be  found  it 
sour  and  disagreeable.  He  had  himself 
made  inquiries  on  the  subject,  and  it  was 
admitted  to  him  that  the  bread  before  in 
use,  was  bad,  that  formerly  it  used  to  be 
baked  in  tins,  but  that  at  present  it  was 
made  lilce  the  bread  in  common  use. 
W'ith  respect  to  the  white-washing  and 
the  cleaning  of  the  prison,  he  had  seen  it 
himself,  and  the  worthy  baronet  might 
also  have  seen  it,  if  as  a  magistrate  he  had 
attended  to  his  duty  and  been  present. 
*  Mr.  Warre  gave  full  credit  to  the  state- 
ment made  by  his  hon.  friend,  as  to  the 
probability  of  the  prisons  appearing  in  a 
court  dress  on  the  day  the  committee 
might  visit  them.  He  remembered  that 
when  as  a  member  of  a  committee  ap- 
pointed about  two  years  ago  to  examine 
into  the  state  of  the  borough  Compter,  he 
went  with  some  of  his  brother  committee 
men  to  inspect  it;  they  found  glaziers, 
bricklayers,  &c.  as  numerous  almost  as 
the  prisoners,  busily  employed  in  making 
arrangements  for  the  visit  of  the  commit- 
tee,  which  was,  however,  made  a  little 
sooner  than  they  expected  it.  He  had 
no  doubt  that  recourse  would  be  had  to 
similar  expedients  at  present.  With  re- 
spect to  the  necessity  of  a  strict  and  fre- 
t^uent  investigation  of  the  state  of  the 
prisons,  there  could  not  exist  a  doubit  in 
the  minds  of  any  who  had  given  the  sub- 
ject the  slightest  consideration.  He  would 
statd  to  the  House  one  case  which  called 
loudly  for  i[\quiry»  It  was  not  a  case 
resting  on  report.  It  was  on  the  sworn 
depositions  or  several  persons.  It  was  the 
report  of  an  inquest  held  before  Hugh 
Lewis,  esq.  the  coroner,  on  the  body  .of  a 
raao,  named  John  Birdie*  aged  S7>  who 
died  in  Tothill-fields  prison.  From  the 
deposition  of  the  turnkey  it  appeared,  Aat 
the  deceased  had  been  ooniBned  along 
with  twenty  seven  persoms  in  a  room 
w  hich  was  only  ten  feiefc  by  ,six.  It  ap- 
peared farther  on  the  inquest,  from  tne 
0  yid^nce  of  Mr,  tiasbQi^i  As  xoxg/sw^ 


that  his  death  was  caused  more  from  want 
of  proper  nourishment  than  clothing. 
After  the  coroner  had  examined  Mr. 
Hanbury,  and  questions  had  been  put  to 
him  by  several  of  the  jurors,  the  turnkey 
was  2u^ain  called  in  and  examined,  and 
from  bis  very  great  prevarication  in  his 
evidence,  the  coroner  threatened  to  com- 
mit him.  Now,  he  would  ask,  whether  with 
such  evidence  of  ibe  misconduct  of  that 
man,  he  had  since  been  dismissed  from 
his  situation  ?  He  should  beg  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  to  the  result  of  the  in- 
quest. The  jury  sat  about  tbre^  o'clock/ 
and  after  having  heard  all  the  evidence, 
they  retired  for  a  short  time,  and  abou| 
nine  o'clock  they  returned  a  verdict, 
<<  that  the  deceased  came  by  his  death 
from  the  want  of  proper  nourishment  and 
medical  attendance."  This  matter  he 
conceived  called  for  most  particular  in- 
quiry, and  he  trusted  such  inquiry  would 
be  made. 

The  motion  for  the  committee  was  then 
put  and  agreed  .to^  and  a  committee  ap« 
pointed. 

Chimket  Sweepers  regulatiov 
B1LL.3  On  presenting  a  Petition  from 
York  in  favour  of  this  bill. 

Lord  Milion  said,  it  was  not  his  inten- 
tion to  offer  any  remarks  on  the  nature  of 
(he  bill  which  had  been  brought  in  by  his 
hon.  friend.  He  thought  it  was  one 
which  did  his  bon.  friend  much  -credit,  and 
he  wished  it  success ;  but  he  couid  not 
avoid  expressing  his  opinion,  that  his  hon. 
friend  was  proceeding  too  jiastily.  There 
were,  it  was  known,  many  chimneys  which 
could  only  beswept  by  climbing  boys,  and 
which  would  be  rendered  useless  if  the 
present  bill  was  passed.  Under  these  oon- 
siderationSy  he  tho^ght  it  would  be  better 
for  the  House  to  adopt  a  middle  course, 
and  without  making  such  a  general  ena€;^<* 
ment  at  once  to  give  psrticuTar.enoousase- 
ment  to  those  persons  who  swept  ohknoejw 
by  means  of  machinery*  Ii  this  svece 
done,  and  a  heavy  tax  laid  upon  the  em- 
ployment of  climbing  boys,  he  thonght  il 
would  in  the  course  of  time  have  the  e&cl 
of  abolishing  the  practice  altogether. 

Mr.  Bennet  said,  that  the  number  of 
petitions  which  had  been  presented  to  She 
Ho|ise  was  a  proof  that  tne  present  prao* 
tice  was  very  generally  admitted  to  be  an 
evij,  which  oi^l  to  be  got  rid  of  as.sood 
as  possible.  It  was  with  that  view  he  had 
brought  in  his  bill,  and  uow  an  objecttioa 
ws»at«rted|  that  there  fiere  a  nmober  of 
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former  occasion.  It  was  true  what  he 
then  stated,  that  one  of  the  great  evils  in 
Newgate  was  the  crowed  state  of  it. 
This  great  number  of  persons  rendered  it 
almost  impossible  to  prevent  the  mixture 
of  persons  which  might  now  be  observed. 
The  old  and  the  young,  the  veteran  cri- 
minal and  the  juvenile  depredator,  were 
indiscriminately  huddled  together.  There 
wasnoschool  where  the  young  prisoners 
might  be  taught  something,  nor  any  se- 
parate place  where  they  might  be  kept 
free  from  the  contamination  of  more 
vicious  persons  than  themselves.  But  this 
was  not  the  only  charge  which  might  be 
made  with  respect  to  Neivgate.  He 
would  show  to  the  committee  about  to  be 
appointed,  that  the  clothing  of  the  pri- 
soners was  by  no  means  attended  to.  He 
had  seen,  in  a  recent  visit  to  the  prison, 
a  child  who  might  be  said  to  be  literally 
naked.  He  had  no  shoes  or  stockings,  no 
small  clothes,  and  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  rags  which  hung  about  him,  he  had 
nothing  to  screen  him  from  the  inclemency 
of  the  weather.  This  child  had  been 
seen  in  that  state  by  the  sheriff  and  the 
magistrates,  and  no  relief  had  been  afford- 
ed to  him.  He  did  not  attach  particular 
^lame  to  them,  but  he  could  not  see  the 
child  in  the  state  be  was  without  believing 
that  blame  rested  somewhere.  The  next 
thing  which  he  had  to  complain  of  was, 
that  the  prisoners  had  not  a  sufficient 
sqpply  of  wholesome  food.  What  they 
bad  was  bad  and  scanty,  and,  indeed, 
those  of  the  prisoners  who  were  not  as- 
sisted by  their  friends,  might  be  said  to 
be  in  a  starving  condition.  The  appear^ 
ance  of  many  of  them  bespoke  their 
fvaats;  and  he  could  tell  if  a  number  of 
prisoners  were  before  him,  who  had  been 
foDgest  in  prison  from  that  squalor  earceris 
which  was  visible  in  their  appearance. 
The  bread  which  was  served  out  to  them 
was  of  the  very  worst  quality.  This  he 
should  be  able  to  prove  before  the  com- 
mittee, and  it  was  acknowledged  by  those 
whose  duty  it  was  to  look  to  such  mat« 
ters  ;  for  within  a  few  days,  and  since 
the  present  motion  bad  been  noticed  in  the 
House,  the  baker  who  usually  supplied 
the  prison  with  bread,  had  been  changed 
for  another  person.  ^*hen  the  commit* 
tee  should  visit  the  prison  it  was  more 
than  probable  they  would  find  it  in  a 
much  better  situation  than  that  in  which 
he  had  seen  it,  for  he  understood  that  tlie 
court  of  aldermen  had,  within  a  few  days, 
|aken  j^reat  jMuns  to  have  it  cleaned^  and 


such  was  their  anxiety  to  have  it  in  order 
before  the  arrival  of  any  of  the  committee 
to  examine  it,  that  they  had  not  even  re- 
spected the  Sabbath.  It  appeared  that 
tne  whole  of  last  Sunday  a  number  of 
persons  were  employed  in  putting  several 
parts  of  the  prison  which  had  been  pre- 
viously out  of  repair,  into  some  tolerable 
state,  which  might  bear  inspection.  It 
was  probable  that  if  the  committee  ex- 
amined it,  it  would  appear  in  the  court 
dress  in  which  it  baa  been  put,  in  the 
expectation  of  its  being  reviewed.  He 
did  not,  as  he  said  before,  intend  to  ofier 
any  opposition  to  the  committee;  but  he 
hoped  that  when  it  should  have  terminated 
its  inquiry,  the  prisons  would  be  put  into 
something  like  a  state  of  cleanliness,  and 
order,  and  that  they  would  no  longer 
continue  what  they  now  were  «•  the 
scenes  of  wretchedness,  and  the  schools 
of  vice. 

Sir  fV.  Curtis  complained,  that  the 
statements  made  by  the  hon.  gentleman 
were  highly  exaggerated.  He  did  not 
mean  to  charge  the  hon.  member  with 
stating  that  which  was  not  true;  but  he  con- 
sidered that  the  statements  would  not  bear 
him  out  in  the  way  he  put  them.  It  had  been 
said,  that  the  provisions  given  to  the  pri- 
soners were  scanty  as  to  quantity,  and 
their  quality  was  bad.  He  denied  the  fact. 
Every  prisoner  was  allowed  four  pounds  of 
good  meat  per  week,  and  14  ounces  of 
bread  per  day ;  and  he  had  no  hesitation 
in  saving,  that  the  bread  was  of  as  good 
quahty  as  any  gentleman  in  the  House 
would  desire  to  eat.  The  hon.  gentleman 
had  said,  that  preparation  had  been  made 
in  the  prison  withm  a  few  days  in  order 
to  receive  the  pommittee ;  but  he  could 
declare,  upon  his  honour,  that  no. altera- 
tion whatever  had  been  made  with  that 
yiew,  and  that  no  hints,  as  far  as  be  could 
learn,  had  been  given  to  any  person  of 
the  intended  visit  of  the  committee.  It 
wss  true  that  some  of  the  windows  had 
not  long  ago  been  wantonly  broken  by 
the  prisoners,  and  the  magistrates  refused 
to  have  them  repaired,  unless  the  pri- 
soners themselves  undertook  it,  or  gave 
up  the  names  of  those  who  were  concern* 
ed  in  it.  The  prisoners  refused  to  give  up 
the  names,  and  they  were  made  to  feel 
the  effects  of  their  own  ill-conduct.  With 
respect  to  the  work  which  had  been  done 
on  Sunday,  he  could  only  say,  that  he 
had  not  heard  of  the  circumstance  before. 
But  he  would  ask  the  House  whether  it 
was  rigbti  that  they  who  were  u 
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which  commercial  property  bore  to  landed 
property,  was  aa  seven  to  one.  He  could 
see  no  objection  to  making  game  private 

Sroperty,  up  to  a  certain  extent,  and  to 
oing  away  all  qualifications  not  founded 
on  property*  Severe  penalties  were  never 
productive  of  the  effect  intended  .by  them. 
While  the  plundering  of  a  farnf^r's  field 
of  turnips  and  such  articles  was  felony  by 
law,  the  practice  was  general,  as  the  pu- 
Dishment  was  too  severe  to  be  inflicted; 
but  as  soon  as  it  was  reduced  to  a  moderate 
fine,  the  practice  entitelv  ceased.  He 
atrongly  recommended  the  hon.  gentleman 
not  to  content  himself  ^ith  so  inefficient 
a  proposition  as  that  which  he  had  just 
made,  but  to  go  to  the  root  of  the  evil, 
and  endeavour  to  reform  the  whole  system 
pr  the  game  laws.  As  to  making  the  pur- 
chase of  game  penal,  the  only  consequence 
would  be,  that  the  smaller  culprits  would 
be  punished,  while  those  of  more  impor- 
tance would  escape.  For  instance,  such 
an  individual  as  the  lord  mayor  of  London 
must  have  game.  He  would  not  purchase 
it  himself,  but  others  would  purchase  it 
for  him ;  and  this  would  take  i>lace,  what- 
ever statutes  the  legislature  might  enact. 
.  Mr.  Warre  was  surprised  that  his  hon. 
friend  could  imagine  that  in  the  present 
state,  temper,  and  constitution  of  societVi 
any  legislative  measure  could  effectually 
prevent  the  sale  of  game.  But  two  years 
ago  an  hon.  member  brought  in  a  bill  on 
tills  subject,  the  enactments  of  which  were 
so  severe  that  it  was  deemed  expedient  to 
repeal  it  last  session.  The  hon.  member 
who  had  just  sat  down,  had  eiven  his  hon. 
friend  good  counsel,  although  it  would  be 
BO  easy  task  to  set  about  reforming  the 
whole  system  of  the  game  laws.  On  this 
subject  he  had  that  mornina  met  with  a 
passage  in  Mr.  Justice  BlacKstone,  which 
oe  would  read  to  the  House.  It  was  a9 
follows : — <*  Though  the  forest  laws  are 
Aow  mitigated,  and  by  degrees  grown  en- 
tirely obsolete,  yet  from  this  root  has 
sprung  a  bastard  slip,  known  bv  the  name 
of  the  game  law,  now  arrived  to,  and 
vantonmg  in,  its  highest  vigour:  both 
founded  upon  the  same  unreasonable  no- 
tions of  permanent  property  in  wild  crea- 
tures; and  both  productive  of  the  same 
tyranny  to  the  commons ;  but  with  this  dif- 
terence,  that  the  forest  laws  established 
only  one  mighty  hunter  throughout  the 
land,  the  game  laws  have  raised  a  little 
l^imrod  in  every  manor.'** 


Fu.  18,  1^18.  [510 

Mr.  G.  Bankes  professed  himself  wholly 
incompetent  to  execute  the  task  which  the 
hon.  member  for  Carlisle  wished  him  to 
undertake.  All  he  desired  was»  to  make 
the  same  laws  something  better  if  he 
could.  The  omission  which  the  proposed 
bill  tended  to  supply,  appeared  to  him  to 
be  a  casual  one,  and  easily  to  be  remedied. 

Sir  C  Burrell  thought  the  bill  proposed 
by  the  hon.  gentleman  would  be  beneficial, 
by  putting  the  rich  and  the  poor  on  an 
equal  footing.  It  had  been  most  justly 
said  b^  the  late  Mr.  Fox,  that,  without  a 
violation  of  the  laws  of  property,  he  could 
not  see  how  the  game  laws  could  be  much 
altered  at  present. 

The  House  divided:  Ayes,  60;  Noes, 
28. 


Northern  Circuit.]  Mr.  M.  A. 
Taylor,  pursuant  to  the  notice  he  gave 
yesterday,  moved,  '<  That  a  Select  Com* 
mittee  be  appointed  to  consider  whether 
any  and  what  steps  may  be  necessary  to 
be  taken  to  give  to  the  counties  of  West* 
morland,  Cumberland,  Northumberland, 
and  Durham,  and  the  town  and  county  of 
Newcastle  upon  Tyne,  the  same  advan^ 
tages  of  assizes  twice  in  each  year  as  are 
now  possessed  by  all  the  other  counties  in 
England  and  Wales ;  and  to  report  their 
opinion  thereupon  to  the  House." — The 
motion  was  agreed  to,  and  a  committee 
was  accordingly  appointed. 


*  4  Comm.  416. 


Election  Laws  Amendment  Bill.3 
Mr.  Wpnn  having  moved  the  farther  con- 
sideration of  the  report  of  this  biU,  said, 
he  was  desirous  of  proposing  a  clause, 
which  might  obviate  iin  objection  made 
when  the  bill  was  going  through  the  com« 
mittee.  The  objection  was,  that  in  some 
counties  there  were  separate  general  ses- 
sions of  the  peace  and  Quarter  sessions, 
holden  for  the  different  divisions  of  such 
counties,  and  that  in  such  places  the  ses- 
sion might  elapse  without  the  bill  being 
taken  any  notice  of.  To  prevent  this,  he 
should  propose  the  following,  clause:— 
**  And  whereas  in  some  counties  there  are 
separate  general  sessions  of  the  peace, 
and  Quarter  sessions  holden  for  the  differ<i 
ent  aivisions  of  such  counties :  be  it  fur- 
ther enacted,  that  in  all  such  cases  the 
high  sheriff  shall  summon  a  general  ses* 
sion  of  all  the  justices  of  the  peace  for 
such  county,  by  public  advertisement,  to 
be  holden  at  such  plap^  where  such  eeneral 
sessions  or  meetings  are  usually  holden, 
upon  some  day  not  more  than  two  months 
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from  the  passing  of  this  act,  for  the  pur* 
pose  of  carrying  this  act  into  execution  ; 
where  such  appointment  of  the  number  of 
the  pdfing  places  for  such  county  shall  he 
made,  subject  to  the  like  regulations  herein 
before  directed."— The  clause  iras  agreed 
to.— Mr.  Wynn  then  said,  that  on  the 
auggestion  of  the  member  for  Rochester, 
he  should  propone  an  amendment  to  the 
ninth  dfluiie ;  *  although  it  did  not  occur 
to  him  that  in  its  present  state  it  could  pro- 
duce the  incdmreniences  he  apprendecL 

Mr.  Barnett  feared  it  would  be  attended 
with  some  evil,  if,  according  to  the  pro- 
▼isions  of  the  clause  in  question,  it  be- 
came necessary  that  400  voters  should 
have  polled  on  the  second  da3r.  He  knew 
that  in  the  place  which  he  had  the  honour 
of  reprei»enting,  the  question  of  residence 
was  frequently  agitated,  and  oflen  gave 
rise  to  such  delay  as  would  render  it  very 
difficult  to  poll  400  voters  by  the  close  of 
the  second  day. 

Mr.  Wynn  said,  that  the  bill  prorided 
Ibr  the  erection  of  many  booths  in  which 
the  undisputed  voters  miffht  be  received. 
There  was,  besides,  to  be  another  booth 
in  which  the  returning  officer  should  sit  to 
decide  upon  any  such  questions  as  that  of 
residence.  This  would,  in  his  opinion, 
obviate  the  mconvenience.  The  returning 
officer  would  thus  be  enabled  to  settle  dis* 
puted  cases,  while  the  poll  was  going  on 
without  interruption  in  the  other  booths. 

Mr.  Lamb  said,  he  felt  considerable 
alarm  from  many  provisions  of  the  bill. 
The  necessity  that  400  votetv  should  have 
Mlled  on  the  second  day,  unless  it  could 
be  proved  that  they  were  prevented  by 
riot  from  making  their  appearance,  went 
to  place  a  dangerous  kind  of  power  in 
the  hands  of  the  returning  officer.  That 
power  being  subject  to  inqulnr  before  the 
riou&e,  would  be  hardly  a  sufficient  guard 
against  the  abuse  of  it.  The  returning 
officer  by  this  means  might  be  ensbled  to 
decide  immediately  upon  the  election  of 
a  candidate,  in  cases  where,  if  not  pre- 
f  ented  by  riot  from  voting,  the  other  can- 
didate might  have  had  a  superior  number  of 
electors.  It  might  frequently  happen,  as 
it  did  in  the  late  election  for  Norfolk,  that 
a  candidate  could  not  bring  up  a  sufficient 
number  of  voters  at  the  time  provided  by 
the  act.  For  thes6  reasons  he  was  desirous 
that  such  pans  of  the  bill  as  were  question- 
able might  be  either  postponed  or  their 
operations  merely  tried  at  any  elections  I 
which  might  take  place  during  the  sitting  I 
of  the  present  paniament.  I 


Sir.  W.  Burrrmghs  would  agree  thalf 
there  were  some  objections  to  the  bilL  Itt 
the  borough  which  he  represented,  manj 
of  the  electors  lived  at  some  distance  fromr* 
the  place  in  which  the  election  was  held. 
Some  as  far  as  ten  or  twelve  miles.  Thtf 
bill,  with  respect  to  many,  would  havcf 
the  effect  either  of  disfranchising  them,  or 
of  throwing  upon  candidates  the  unnecea^ 
sary  expense  of  bringing  up  non-resident 
electors.  He  feared  that  some  of  its  pro-> 
visions  held  out  no  sraaH  temptation  to  riot/ 

Mr.  WUberforce  said,  it  did  not  appear 
to  him,  that  it  was  too  much  to  require- 
that  400  voters  should  have  polled  on  thc^ 
second  day.  The  clause,  which  made  anf 
exception  to  this,  in  the  event  of  riot,  so^ 
far  from  encouraging  that  eri),  would,  her 
thought,  contribute  to  lessen  it.  Persona 
would  then  be  more  cautious  in  commenc'' 
ing  any  disturbance  to  prevent  votert 
from  attending  at  the  polling  places,  be- 
cause such  dratufbance  would  natun^y 
^ve  rise  to  a  suspicion  that  it  orieinatetl 
in  unworthy  motives.  The  bill  £d  not 
require  that  each  candidate  should,  on  the; 
second  day,  have  polled  400  voters,  but' 
that  400  on  the  whole  should  have  voted.' 
As  to  the  inconvenience  of  bringing  up 
non-resident  voters,  he  believed,  whatevei* 
the  candidates  might  feel  upon  the  score  of 
expense,  that  such  voters  had  no  objeo- 
tion  to  come  occasionally  aa  well  to  sea 
their  friends,  as  from  some  other  little  con« 
siderations  that  might  be  of  service  to/ 
them.  The  clause  could  not  be  attended 
with  inconvenience  to  the  candidate, 
whose  strength  lay  principally  in  non-re* 
sident  voters. 

Lord  Mikon  did  not  think  that  the 
clause  in  question  could  be  attended  with 
the  inconveniencies  which  some  gentle* 
men  seemed  to  apprehend.  The  com* 
mittee  to  which  the  measure  was  referred 
for  consideration,  were  not  of  opinion 
that  to  require  400  persons  to  have  polled 
on  the  second  day,  could  be  of  any  locoo- 
ventence.  An  oojectioo  was  made  in  the 
committee,  that  an  unfair  advantage 
might  be  taken  of  the  clause  agamst  those 
candidates  whose  strength  lav  principally 
in  non-resident  electors.  He  did  not 
think  that  any  danger  of  an  unfair  election 
could  arise  from  this.  Tlie  onlv  thine  he 
wished  to  suggest  was,  that  throughout 
the  bill,  wherever  the  word  polled  occiured 
it  might  be  struck  out,  for  the  purpose  of 
inserting  the  words  *'  tendered  their  votes.** 
This,  in  his  niind|  would  be  a  caniiderable 
improv€iiitBt« 
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Mr.  Marryai  feared  that  the  bill  would 
throw  an  unnecessary  expense  upon  can- 
didateSy  by  obliging  them  to  bring  up 
Voters  at  a  time  when  there  was  no  occa- 
sion for  them.  For  this  and  other  reasons 
lie  was  desirous  that  it  should  be  post- 
poned. 

•  Sir  iT.  Burroughs  couM  not  but  appre- 
hend that  the  bill  would  cause  great  incon- 
irenience  and  unnecessary  expense,  in 
many  cases,  to  candidates  whose  strength 
lav  in  non-resident  electors*  In  the  heat 
4»f  an  expected  contest  they  would  natu- 
rally be  induced  to  bring  up  as  many  voters 
as  the  bill  required,  even  when  there  was 
no  occasion  for  them* 
f  Mr.  W.  Smith  said,  h6  knew  many  in- 
Btances  of  election^  in  which  400  voters 
were  nor  polled  on  the  two  first  days,  nor 
upon  any  day  up  to  the  tenth.  The 
•fause  requiring  that  such  a  number  should 
poll,  would  have  the  effect  of  placing 
within  the  reach  of  the  returning  officer  a 
great  degree  of  partiality  in  the  exercise 
of  his  power.  He  might  continue  to  ob- 
ject to  any  single  vote  even  for  the  space 
of  two  hourSk 

Mr.  fV^n  said,  that  the  number  of 
booths  for  receiving  votes  which  the  bill 
provided  would  obviate  the  inconvenience 
apprehended.  It  did  not  matter  how  long 
the  returning  officer  might  be  deciding 
upon  a  disputed  vote,  because,  in  the 
meantime,  the  election  would  be  going  on 
in  the  other  booths.  From  all  he  had 
heard  upon  the  subject,  the  opinion 
seemed  to  be,  that  any  candidate  who,  on 
the  two  first  days,  was  not  able  to  bring 
up  400  electors,  could  have  no  chance  of 
success.  Such  being  the  case,  would 
they  fiovr,  by  postponing  the  bill,  leave  all 
the  cities  and  counties  throughout  the 
kingdom  subject  to  the  inconvenience, 
and  candidates  to  the  unnecessary  ex- 
pense of  a  protracted  election?  This 
might  be  done  as  the  law  stood  at  present, 
by  any  individual  who  could  on  each  day 
bring  up  seven  electors.  There  were  nu- 
merous instances  of  this.  In  Devonshire 
the  poll  was  kept  open  for  three  days  by 
a  person  who  had  only  nineteen  votes.  In 
Bristol  it  was  not  closed  for  nine  or  ten 
days.  In  the  county  of  Berks  it  was  kept 
open  for  fifteen  days  by  an  individual  who 
could  bring  forward  only  500  votes.  He 
remembered  a  borough,  in  which  there 
were  only  200  electors,  and  in  which  the 
poll  was  not  closed  in  it  for  eleven  days. 
Such  were  the  evils  which  were  intended 
Id  be  provided. against  by  the  measure. 

(voLxxxvii.) 


Knowing  that  they  existed,  he  would  sub- 
mit it  to  the  House  whether  it  would  be 
politic  to  postpone  the  bill  to  a  more  dis« 
tant  period. 

Mr.  Lushingtan  expressed  his  hopes, 
diat  the  bill  would  be  put  into  such  a 
shape  as  would  secure  its  passing  into  a 
law. 

Mr.  Brmtgham  said,  he  was  a  friend  to 
the  principle  of  the  bill,  and  to  most  of  its 
details ;  but  he  had  some  doubts  as  to  the 
number  of  400.  Perhaps  it  would  be 
better  to  have  a  smaller  number  of  voters 
or  a  greater  number  of  days.  An  objec- 
tion might  also  be  made  to  throwing  the 
expense  of  the  candidates  ^pon  the  elec- 
tors, and  perhaps  the  present  time  might 
be  regarded  as  peculiarly  unfit.  The 
clause  respecting  the  assesstnent  to  the 
land  tax,  was  much  to  be  approved  of, 
as  since  the  redemption  of  the  land  tax 
the  present  mode  was  almost  equal  to  a 
forfeiture  of  the  qualification. 

General  Thornton  was  of  opinion,  that 
the  clause  would  increase  the  expense  of 
bringing  down  the  outlying  voters;  an 
exception  should  therefore  be  made  in 
their  favour,  or  else  the  clause  should  be 
withdrawn.  Instances  had  occurred  ot 
the  poll  having  been  kept  open  after  the 
third  candidate  had  withdrawn,  to  enable 
the  second  candidate  to  get  to  the  head  of 
the  poll. 

Sir  W*  Burroughs  said,  that  the  bill 
ought  to  be  recommitted.  Should  that 
not  be  agreed  to,  he  should  feel  it  his 
duty  to  move  that  the  House  be  counted. 

Mr.  Wynn  thought  he  had  cause  to 
complain  of  the  proceeding  of  the  hon. 
gentleman,  as  the  bill  had  already  been 
put  off  for  ten  days,  that  there  might  be 
ample  time  to  consider  the  subject.  He 
should  move  that  the  bill  be  re-committed 
for  to-morrow,  and  he  hoped  it  would  be 
read  a  third  time  the  next  day.  If  gen* 
tlemen  would  look  to  the  case  of  Nor« 
wich,  they  would  find  that  SOOO  voters 
had  polled  in  the  course  of  two  days. 
That  fact  appeared  to  him  a  sufficient  jus- 
tification ot  the  clause  in  the  bill  respect- 
inff  the  400  voters  that  were  required  to 
poll  in  the  course  of  two  days. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  recommitted 
to-morrow. 


HOUSE  OF  LORDS. 
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Exchequer  Bills  Bill.]   The  House 
having  resolved  itself  into  a  committee  on 
the  Exchequer  Bills  bill* 
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Earl  Grosvenor  felt  it  his  duty  to  'say  a 
lew  words  before  the  bill  should  pass 
through  the  committee.  He  had  hoped 
that  their  lordships  would  have  heard 
something  on  the  subject  of  economy  in 
the  Prince  Regent's  speech,  but  in  that 
expectation  the  House  and  the  country 
had  been  grievously  disappointed.  Not- 
withstanding this  omission,  it  was  a  noto- 
rious fact  that  the  finances  of  the  country 
were  in  a  most  deplorable  state ;  for  the 
income,  though  a  boast  had  been  made  of 
the  improvement  of  the  revenue,  did  not 
cover  the  expenditure  by  many  millions. 
In  this  situation  it  was  reasonable  to  have 
hoped  that  ministers,  if  they  neglected  to 
bring  forward  the  subject  on  the  meeting 
of  parliament,  would  at  least  have  done 
something  at  a  very  early  part  of  the  ses- 
sion, to  encourage  the  expectation  of  their 
being  disposed  to  resort  to  that  system  of 
reduction  and  economy  which  eould  alone 
avert  the  ruin  that  threatened  the  coun- 
try.  No  indicatioa  of  any  such  dispo- 
sition had^  however,  been  given;  and 
now,  after  three  years  of  peace,  the  coun- 
try had  still  to  endure  a  weight  of  unne- 
cessary expenditure.  He  had  formerly 
'alluded  to  reductions  which  ouirht  lo  be 
made,  and  was  still  of  opinion  uiat  con* 
siderable  savings  might  be  effected  in  dif- 
ferent branches  of  tie  public  expenditure, 
and  particularly  in  that  of  the  army.  If 
the  army  on  the  frontiers  of  France  were 
recalled,  a  more  economical  arrangement 
with  respect  to  the  military  force  might 
be  made.  While  in  a  state  of  peace,  was  it 
DOt^most  absurd  to  persist  in  maintaining 
an  array  of  1 00,00()  men?  Notwithstanding 
what  had  fallen  from  a  noble  earl  with 
regard  to  the  state  of  France,  on  the  first 
day  of  the  session,  he  could  not  agree 
with  him  as  to  the  danger  of  withdrawing 
the  army  of  occupation..  He  could  not 
partake  entirely  in  the  view  of  that  noble 
earl,  and  was  rather  inclined  to  believe 
that  time  had  removed  many  of  the  objec- 
tions which  might  have  been  urged  against 
withdrawing  the  allied  troops.  He  agreed 
with  the  noble  earl  in  thinking,  that  the 
occupation  of  the  throne  of  France  by 
the  Bourbon  family  was  most  favourable 
to  the  interests  of  Europe,  as  well  as  of 
France,  provided  they  aahered  to  consti- 
tutional principles.  This,  he  was  persuaded, 
was  felt  to  be  the  case,  in  that  country  ; 
arid  though  there  might  be  diiferent  par* 
ties  there,  and  tliuugh  he  carried  his 
opinioo  OS  to  the  supporting  the  present 
Ireoch  governmcat,  as  far  as  he  believed 
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that,  opinion  ought  to  be  carried,  yet  he 
could  see  no  necessity  why  any  part  of  the 
military  force  of  this  country  should  be 
maintained  on  the  French  frontiers. <  Whe^* 
ther  Buonaparte  was  popular  in  France 
to  the  extent  which  had  been  stated^  he 
could  not  pretend  to  determine ;  but  how- 
ever popular  that  person  might  be,  he 
trustcSl  that  this  country  would  not  be  s» 
unjust  and  impolitic  as  to  completely  mixr 
itself  in  the  domestic  affiurs  of  another. 
To  a  certain  degree  he  was  ready  t» 
admit  that  interference  might  be  a  duty,, 
but  with  domestic  parties  we  had  really* 
nothing  to  do.  Feeling  and  lamenting  aa 
he  did  the  state  of  the  finances  of  the 
country,  he  could  not  help  expressing  bia 
surprise  at  finding  a  measure  like  the  pre- 
sent in  progress  through  their  lordsbipa 
House.  That  there-  should  be  thirty  miU 
lions  of  exchequer  bills  afloat,  in  addition 
to  the  other  circulating  paper,,  was  a  very» 
melancholy  consideration.  The  serioua 
importance  of  the  measure  would  be  ap- 
preciated wheiv  their  lordships  considered 
that  the  issue  now  proposed  equalled  amy 
that  had  ever  been  made  in  this  coontryi 
during  the  late  long:  and  expensive  war. 
It  must  be  evident  that  this  increasedi  cir* 
culation  of  paper  tended  more  and  more 
to  depreciate  the  regular  coin  of  the 
realm,  and  to  render  more  difficult,  if  not 
entirely  to  prevent  the  removal  of  thai 
restriction  on  the  payments  of  the  Bank 
which  all  their  lordships  so  seriously  de» 
plored..  Impressed  with  these  opinions^ 
ne  could  not  suffer  this  important  measure 
to  go  through  the  committee  without  call- 
ing their  lordships  attention  to  it* 

The  Earl  of  Liverpooi  said,  he  did  not 
wish  to  enter  into  any  discussion  on  the 
(questions  respecting  the  army  of  occupa- 
tion and  the  family  of  Bourbon,  which  the 
noble  earl  had  started.  With  regard  to 
the  subject  of  finance,  the  noble  earl  liad 
gone  so  far  as  to  state,  that  the  income 
of  the  country  was  many  millions  beloir 
the  expenditure.  He  should  only  say» 
that  when  the  accounts  were  fairly  hefore 
the  House,  he  should  be  prepared  to  meet 
the  noble  carl  on* this  question.  Then 
would  be  the  proper  time  for  any  discus* 
sion  which  the  noble  earl  might  think  pro* 
per  to  bring  forward ;  but  he  would  then 
find  that  the  opinion  he  now  entertained 
was  most  erroneous.  The  noble  lord  had 
complained  of  the  superabundance  of  ex- 
chequer bills ;  but  if  he  inquired  into  the 
real  state  of  the  case,  he  would  find  that 
there  w^;  upoa  the  irhole,  a  xeductiODf 
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ftnd  that  the  interest  was  very  h'ttle  more 
than  2  per  cent.  Another  complaint  of 
the  noble  earl  was,  that  nothing  had  been 
done  in  the  way  of  economy  and  reduc- 
tion.  On  this  subject,  too,  he  vras  per- 
fectly ready  to  meet  the  noble  earl,  when 
the  proper  time  fordiscussnon  came.  But 
the  noble  earl  could  not  fail  to  know  from 
the  journals  of  the  other  House  of  parlia- 
ment, that  the  peace  establishment  of  the 
country  had  undergone  the  serious  consi- 
deration of  a  committee  in  the  course  of 
the  last  session,  and  that  measures  were 
then  taken|  for  reducing  the  different 
departments  of  the  public  service  to  the 
lowest  scale  on  which  they  coukl  with 
propriety  be  placed.  The  noble  earl,  it 
appeared,  thought  those  establishments 
still  too  great ;  and  that  might  be  a  sub- 
ject of  inquiry  when  the  question  came 
regularly  before  their  lordships;  but  it 
had  nothing  to  do  with  it  at  present.  The 
noble  earl  had  said,  that  a  saving  might 
arise  by  withdrawingfrom  the  frontiers  of 
France  that  part  of  the  army  of  occupa- 
tion which  belonged  to  this  country ;  but 
on  what  foundation  did  he  rest  that  opi- 
nion ?  Coufcd  he  show  that  the  recall  of 
our  army  would  be  any  saving  whatever 
to  the  country?  The^ view  which  the 
Yioble  earl  appeared  to  have  formed  of  the 
expense  of  that  army  was  totally  erro- 
neous; and  however  desirable  saving 
might  be,  he  must  look  for  some  other 
sources  of  economy  than  the  reduction  of 
a  force  by  which  little  or  no  expense  was 
incurred.  With  regard  to  the  revenue, 
he  assured  the  noble  earl  that  it  more 
than  covered  the  expenditure. 

Bbx\  Gr^svenor  expressed  himself  not 
satisfied  with  what  had  been  done  in  the 
way^  of  reduction,  in  consequence  of  the 
institution  of  a  committee  by  the  other 
House  of  parliament ;  and  was  of  opinion, 
AOtwithstmding  what  had  been  said  by 
the  noble  earl,  that  a  considerable  ex- 
pense was  incurred  by  this  country  in 
maintaining  the  army  on  the  frontiers  of 
France. 

The  Ear!  of  Lauderdale  was  surprised 
to  hear  what  had  fallen  from  the  noble 
carl  on  the  subject  of  the  finances.  Did 
he  mean  to  say,  that  the  revenue  of  this 
country  was  capable  of  covering  the 
charges  on  the  consolidated  fund,  and  all 
.  she  present  expenditure  ? 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  wished  to  be  un- 
derstood to  say,  that  the  whole  revenue 
•f  the  country,  in  which  he  included  the 
junking  fund  was  more  than  sufficient  to 


cover  all  ths  charges  on  the  nattional  debt* 
and  all  the  other  expenses  of  the  govern- 
ment. 

The  Earl  of  Lauderdale  wished  to  re- 
mind the  noble  earl  that  the  sinking-fund 
amounted  to  nearly  fifteen  millions.  Was 
this  then  to  be  understood  as  the  noble 
earl's  proposition — that  after  deducting 
fifteen  millions,  this  ^country  possessed  a 
revenue  capable  of  covering  the  present 
expenditurci  and  paying  •the  interest  of 
the  debt  > 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool'  said,  he  never 
intended  to  state  any  such  thing.  The 
noble  earl  could  not  suppose  that  he  meant 
to  assert  that  the  country  had  an  excess 
of  revenue  amounting  to  fifteen  millions. 

Lord  Kins  maintained,  that,  in  that 
case,  the  sinking-fund  was  merely  nomi- 
nal, and  that  no  part  of  the  debt  was  ac- 
tually dischargeid  by  it,  there  being  no 
excess  of  revenue  over  the  expenditure. 

Hie  Earl  of  Liverpool  denied  this  con- 
clusion, and  contended,  that,  including 
the  sinking-fund,  there  was  an  actual  ex- 
cess of  revenue  over  expenditure,  and 
that  to  the  amount  of  that  excess  {  upwards 
of  two  millions)  there  was  an  actual  dimi- 
nution of  the  aggregate  amount  of  debt* 

The  bill  weat  through  the  committee. 

Petitions  complaining  of  thb  Ops- 
ration  OF  THE  Habeas  Corpus  Suspbn* 
siON  Act.]  Lord  Holland  wished,  before 
the  House  proceeded  to  the  order  of  the  day, 
to  call  their  lordships  attention  to  two 
petitions,  which  hehad  to  present.  The 
subject  of  these  petitions  was  similar  to 
that  which  his  noMe  friend  had  preseuted 
the  other  day,  and  on  which  he  was  now 
about  to  maxe  a  motion.  They  had  been 
put  into  his  hands  not  two  hours  before 
he  came  down  to  the  House,  and  though 
he  had  not  had  time  to  read  them  minutely, 
he  could  say  that  their  titles  were  correctly 
worded  and  that  they  were  couched  in 
in  language  which  he  considered  decorous 
and  respectful  They  both  complained 
of  the  execution  of  the  act  for  the  suspen- 
sion of  the  Habeas  Corpus.  The  first 
came  from  a  person  of  the  name  of  Knight, 
and  stated  several  circumstances  of  cruelty 
which  were  worthy  of  inquiry,  and  des- 
cribed a  variety  of  sufferings  which  the 
petitioner  had  undergone  in  consequence 
of  his  being  arrested,  fettered,  imprisoned, 
and  finally  compelled  to  enter  into  recog- 
nizances. He  knew  nothing  of  Mr. 
Knight;  but  in  presenting  this  or  any 
other  petition^  he  wished  it  to  be  upder« 
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stoody  that  he  neilber  vouched  for  the 
truth  of  the  statements  which  it  contained, 
or  the  character  of  the  individual  from 
whom  it  came.  It  was  his  duty  to  bring 
the  complaint  under  the  notice  of  the 
House.  The  second  petition  was  from  a 
man  respecting  whose  charaotev  he  had 
beard  reports,  but  as  they  were  not  of  a 
favourable  nature,  he  should  not  state 
them.  His  name  was  Mitchell,  and  he 
also  stated  that  he  had  suffered  severely 
in  consequence  of  being  unjustly  impri- 
soned. 'As  he  had  before  observed,  he 
could  not  vouch  for  the  truth  of  the  alle- 
gations in  these  petitions;  but  bethought 
It  no  way  surprising,  that  persons  who  had 
suffered  unjustly  should  sometimes  state 
their  case  with  a  d^ree  of  aggravation, 
nor  could  he  regard  that  as  a  reason  for 
not  inquiring  into  the  facts.  It  was  fit 
the  petitions  should  be  laid  on  their  lord- 
ships table,  whether  the  injury  complained 
of  was  attributed  to  ministers,  or  to  per- 
sons of  inferior  authority.  He  had  made 
these  remarks,  because  he  knew  from  ex- 
perience, that  when  complaints  were  made 
of  the  violation  of  the  laws  and  constitu- 
tion, it  was  often  endeavoured  to  identify 
the  individual  who  brought  forward  such 
complaints  with  the  cause  of  the  persons 
into  whose  statements  it  was  proposed  to 
inquire.  He  was  standing  up  for  the  laws 
of  the  country,  and  not  ror  the  character 
of  the  petitioners,  or  the  accuracy  of  their 
statements. 

The  petitions  of  John  Knight,  and  of 
Joseph  Mitchell  were  then  read.  They 
were  couched  in  the  same  terms  ^s  the 
petitions  of  the  same  individuals  to  the 
House  of  Commons.  jTSee  p  p.l91,d99.1 
With  respect  to  the  petition  irom  Mitchell, 
lord  Holland  observed,  that  several  of  the 
statements  in  it  could  be  verified  by  per- 
sons of  respectability.  The  petitions  were 
ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

MOTIOV  RESPSCTIHO  THK  PXTITIONS 
COMPLAINING  OV  ImPRISONMBNT  UKDKR 

THB  Habxas  Corpus  Suspension  Act.1 
The  order  of  the  day  having  been  read 
forr  eferring  the  Petition  of  Samuel  Drum- 
niond  to  the  Secret  Committee, 

The  Earl  of  Camaroun  said,  that  when, 
a  few  days  ago,  he  o&red  to  the  notice 
of  the  House  the  petition  of  this  person, 
who  had  been  confined  under  the  suspen- 
sion of  the  Habeas  Corpus  act,  he  did 
not  conceive  there  could  be  any  difference 
of  opinion  as  to  the  propriety  of  referring 
thosepetitions  to  the  consideration  of  theSe- 


cret  Committee;  and  he  was  thereforeabottt 
to  make  the  motion  immediately  to  do  so» 
but  finding  that  a  difference  of  opinion 
did  exist,  he  had  put  it  to  his  majes^r** 
ministerp  to  name  a  later  day  for  the  dus« 
cussion  of  the  question,  if  they  were  not 
then  prepared  to  meet  it.  He  had  then 
stated  what  he  now  repeated,  that  he  was 
wholly  ignorant  of  the  character  of  the 
person  who  had  signed  this  petition.  He 
was  aware  that,  if  he  should  call  on  tbeif 
lordships  to  enter  into  any  specific  inves* 
tigation  of  the  petition,  it  was  incumbent 
on  him  to  make  a  fuller  inquirji  into  the 
merits  of  the  petitioner,  ana  to  ascertaiA 
them,  before  he  could  show  a  ground  for 
any  proceeding  upon  the  subject;  but 
that  was  not  the  present  case,  i  heir  lord^ 
ships  had  agreed  to  a  committee,  at  the 
suggestion  of  ministers ;  they  had  gone 
into  an  inquiry,  and  because  ministers 
thought  fit  that  that  inquiry  should  not  be 
as  open  as  the  nature  of  the  case  der 
manaed,  they  had  stated  (for  the  con^ 
tents  of  the  green  bag  were  known  to  few), 
that  the  object  of  the  committee  was  to 
lay  before  the  House  an  exposition  of  the 
whole  conduct  of  ministers,  and  an  expo* 
sition  of  the  state  of  the  country  since  the 
report  of  the  last  committee.  Their  lord* 
ships  had  voted  that  committee,  the  com* 
mittee  had  commenced  its  inquiries,  and 
it  was  not  too  much  to  assume  that  it  had 
also  gone  into  an  investigation  on  the  con* 
duct  of  ministers ;  the  only  question  now 
was,  whether  that  inquiry  should  be  limits 
ed  to  the  documents  that  ministers  should 
lay  before  the  committee,  or  whether  1% 
should  be  entered  into  with  that  spirit  and 
degree  of  investigation  that  the  natiure  of 
the  case  imperiously  demanded*  Minis^v 
ters  had  told  the  House,  that  one  objecl 
of  the  eomroittee  was  to  inquire  into  thenr 
conduct ;  if  so,  it  must  be  with  a  view  to 
ascertain  whether  it  was  meritorious  or 
not.  On  this  he  would  give  no  epinion-i« 
not  that  he  meant  to  imply  his  majesty's 
ministers  would  be  founa  in  fiiult,  m  case 
an  inouiry  should  really  take  place  (he 
hopea  that  the  more  their  conduct  was 
inquired  bto,  the  more  clear  it  would 
turn  out  %)  but  be  was  sure  that  if  they 
wished  thu  to  be  the  result  of  the  in^ 
quiry,  it  must  not  be  entered  into  merely 
upon  evidence  brought  forward  by  them«^ 
selves,  upon  a  case  of  their  own  show^ 
ing,  and  before  a  tribunal  packed  by 
themselves;  he  said,  packed  by  themselves, 
for  he  begged  to  state  to  their  lordships, 
and  be  was  sure  he  could  not  be  contr%« 
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dieted  by  mioisters  themself  et,  that,  in 
the  formation  of  that  cominitteey  regular 
lists  had  been  prepared»  and  there  was 
not  one  name  that  was  not  inserted  by 
ministers  themselves,  or  at  least  upon 
their  ovm  nomination.  Yet,  before  even 
#uch  a  tribunal  as  that,  constituted  ip 
the  manner  he  had  described,  he  was 
willing  that  inquiry  should  be  made, 
as  far  as  it  could  be  made.  If  an 
inquiry  was  really  to  be  entered  on, 
there  was  a  possibility  that  something 
might  have  been  reprehensible  in  the 
conduct  of  ministers,  or  their  agents; 
and,  if  so,  were  they  from  theif  own  of- 
fices to  draw  up  their  own  statements, 
and  produce  them  before  the  committee, 
as  a  satisfactory  means  of  arriving  at  the 
truth  either  of  their  good  or  of  their  eyil 
deeds?  Was  it  not  natural  to  suppose, 
that  thej  would  overlook  the  serious 
charges,  if  not  intentionally,  through  neg- 
lect or  mistake,  and  call  upon  the  House 
to  concur  in  their  justification  by  makins 
them  participators  in  their  ignorance? 
If  they  left  it  to  the  discretion  of  those 
gentlemen  to  prepare,  not  only  their  own 
case,  but  the  whole  of  the  evidence  by 
which  that  case  was  to  be  tried,  they 
might  trust  to  Heaven  for  justice,  but 
they  might  depend  upon  it,  that  such 
&ct8  would  only  find  their  way  into  the 
committee  ^s  were  most  favourable  to 
parties  On  their  defence.  Would  their 
lordships  be  satisfied  upon  such  evidence, 
or  could  they  arrive  at  any  conclusion 
upon  it?  Taae  it  which  way  they  would, 
they  could  derive  no  infonaation  from  the 
^een  bae  which  ministers  had  not  put 
mto  it.  Let  them  look  to  the  proceedings 
of  those  ministers  themselves.  Before 
two  days  had  elapsed,  after  the  produc- 
tion of  the  green  bag,  containing,  as  was 
at  first  stated,  all  the  information  neces- 
sary, they  showed  that,  even  in  their  own 
Apnion,  that  information  was  not  suffi- 
cient. At  that  dme  another  green  bag 
was  introduced,  containing  God  knows 
what;  but  clearly  intimating  that  some- 
thing had  been  withheld  from  the  former; 
and  if  that  was  not  sufficient,  even  in  mi- 
nisters' own  opinion,  why  might  we  not 
have  a  third  green  bag  produced,  as  a 
supplement  to  the  second?  why  might 
not  much  more  be  necessary,  if  truth  was 
really  sought  as  the  result  of  the  mquiry  ? 
But  the  importance  of  this  inquiry  mainly 
depended  on  the  objects  that  ministers 
had  in  view.  On  the  first  day  of  the  ses- 
^uan  they  were  asked,  what  thiNse  objecta 


were,  and  what  was  to  be  the  result  of  the 
committee  of  inquiry  >  but  then,  as  they 
did  not  kn<>w  who  would  form  the  com« 
mittee,  they  professed  an  entire  ignorance 
of  the  objects  it  might  have  in  view,  or 
what  would  be  the  result  of  its  investiga* 
tion.  He  would  state  at  once,  and  minis- 
ters  might  contradict  him  if  they  could, 
that  their  view  then,  and  now,  was  to  ob« 
tain  a  bill  of  indemnity,  and  he  was  confi* 
dent  the  inquiry  of  the  committee  would 
terminate  in  a  recommendation  to  the 
House  to  pass  such  bills  of  indemnity.  If 
this  investigation  was  not  entered  into  for 
the  mere  purpose  of  gratifying  curiosity^ 
but  if  it  was  meant  to  lead  to  so  serious 
and  important  a  measure  as  shutting  the 
door  of  justice  against  those  who  had  suf- 
fered, whether  deservedly  or  not,  under 
the  acts  of  ministers :  he  repeated,  if  those 
unfortunate  men  were  to  be  excluded 
from  justice  by  a  bill  of  indemnitv»  were 
their  cases  also  to  be  excluded  from  all 
previous  examination  before  the  passing 
of  such  an  enactment  ?  Would  their  lord** 
ships,  if  they  had  any  regard  for  the 
people,  or  any  sense  of  justice  remaining, 
consent  to  sucii  a  proposal  ?  If  so,  if  such 
a  course  was  thought,  under  all  circum-^ 
stances,  to  be  expedient,  let  it  be  at  once 
manfully  avowed.  Let  the  House  tell 
those  unfortunate  men,  that  there  was  no 
justice  for  them,  either  in  parliament  or 
before  the  ordinary  tribunals  of  the  coun« 
try.  Let  the  House  tell  them,  that  they 
were  determined  to  proceed  in  such  a 
manner,  as  to  secure  the  protection  of 
ministers,  the  authors  of  their  wrongs; 
while  to  the  victims  either  of  their  vigour,. 
or  of  their  imbecility,  all  hopes  of  redress 
were  for  ever  to  be  denied.  If  such  was 
the  determination  of  their  lordships,  let 
it  be  stated  so  at  once,  without  holding 
out  the  mockery  of  redress,  bv  making  the 
accused  their  own  judges.  Whether  they 
should  do  this  or  not,  was  the  issue  on 
which  the  House  was  to  join  that  nights 
But  he  trusted,  their  lordships  would  not 
go  the  length  of  determining  to  prepare 
the  way  for  a  bill  of  indemnity,  and  to  try 
ministers  on  evidence  produced  by  them^ 
selves  alone.  These  were  the  grounds  on 
which  he  called  on  them  to  refer  these 
petitions  to  the  Committee  of  Secrecy ;  not 
Drummond's  petition  alone,  but  all  the 
others;  for  there  was  the  same  ground  foe 
attending  to  Uie  prayer  of  all  of  them. 
The  House  was  not  obliged  to  form  dis<^ 
tinct  opinions  upon  each,  it  was  not  pos- 
aible  that  it  could  do  so,  but  it  was  un- 
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questionably  in  its  power  to  send  them  to 
the  committee,  there  to  be  dealt  vnth  ac- 
cording as  they  might  deserve.  He  was, 
indeed,  strongly  impressed  with  the  im- 
portance that  would  be  attached  to  their 
lordships'  decision  on  the  question  of  that 
night.  Whatever  might  have  been  the 
conduct  of  ministers,  or  whatever  might 
be  the  claims  of  the  petitioners,  there  was 
one  question  of  still  greater  importance. 
In  all  proceedings  between  ministers  and 
the  people,  that  House  ought  always  to 
stand  fair  between  them  and  the  country ; 
if  not,  if  they  were  biassed,  and  would 
hear  but  one  side,  how  could  they  com* 
plain  if  the  people,  stimulated  by  warit, 
and  rendered  discontented  by  distress, 
should  yield  to  the  violent  but  seductive 
language  that  was  too  often  held  out  to 
them  by  men  of  evil  designs,  and,  in  this 
instance,  there  was  great  reason  to  sup- 
pose by  the  agents  of  ministers  them- 
selves ?  Was  there  any  prima  facie  case, 
any  thing  so  decisively  clear  in  the  con- 
duct or  character  of  ministers,  that  should 
authorize  the  House  to  prejudge  the  case 
of  poor  and  oppressed  mdividuals  in  fa- 
vour of  those  ministers,  without  so  much 
as  hearing  the  party  complaining  ?  How- 
ever we  might  approve  of  their  conduct  or 
character,  was  that  any  reason  for  telling 
petitioners  that  we  might  pity  their  case, 
but  that  we  were  precluded  from  entering 
into  it,  because  the  parties  complained  of 
were  authorized  by  their  situation  in  pro- 
ceedings however  arbitrary.  Though  that 
House  might,  in  some  instances,  become 
no  more  than  a  mere  echo  of  the  designs 
and  language  of  ministers,  he  entreated 
Iheir  lordships  to  consider  how  the  pre- 
sent case  stood.  Was  it  the  fact,  that 
ministers  stood  so  high  in  the  estimation 
of  the  public  ?  or  was  there  not  a  feeling 
without-doors,  that  it  wat  possible  a  case 
might  be  made  out  against  them,  notwith- 
standing the  purity  of  their  fame,  very 
different,  in  its  complexion  and  degree, 
from  what  was  likely  to  be  extracted  from 
Iheir  own  green  otg?  Had  ministers 
themselves  done  nothing  to  countenance 
this  opinion?  Had  they  not  confessed, 
that  the  disturbances  had»  in  many  places, 
been  much  aggravated,  at  least  by  the 
conduct  of  their  own  immediate  agents  ? 
The  report  of  the  committee  of  last  year, 
admitted  that  some  portion  of  the  dis- 
turbances was  to  be  attributed  to  the  con* 
duct  of  the  agents  employed  by  govern- 
ment ;  and  many  persons  believed,  at  this 
Moment,  tiiat  tne  greater  part,  if  not  the 


whole,  of  the  insurrectionary  spirit,  was 
fomented  by  the  industry  of  spies  and  in- 
formers.  Those  agents  had  found  men 
discontented  from  the  effects  of  distress, 
and  want  of  employment  (it  was  obvious 
that  men  in  a  state  of  starvation  were,  of 
all  others,  the  easiest  to  be  worked  on )  ; 
and  seeing  the  materials  ready  for  their 
hand,  proceeded  to  kindle  the  flames  of 
insurrection*  Was  not  the  House  bound 
to  inquire,  how  far  those  unhappy  men^ 
who  had  fallen  victims  to  the  laws  of  their 
country,  might  attribute  their  untimely 
end  to  the  arts  and  designs  of  these  de- 
testable s'pies?  The  friends  of  ministers 
might  allege,  that  it  was  to  their  vigorous 
exertions  we  were  indebted  for  the  trsn- 
quillity  that  now  prevailed ;  others  af- 
firmed, that  this  vigour  was  the  cause  of 
all  the  disturbances  that  had  taken  place. 
Ought  not  the  House  to  inquire  which  of 
these  statements  was  true?  Whether 
Drummond  or  the  other  petitioners  were 
men  of  good  or  bad  chstracter,  whether 
the  statements  in  their  petitions  were  true 
or  false,  was  not  the  question  for  the 
House  to  consider,  but  what  sort  of  an 
inquiry  they  were  now  about  to  institute  i 
Were  they  going  to  inquire  into  the  inter- 
nal state  of  the  country  ?  so  his  majesty's 
ministers  said.  If  so,  how  could  they  re- 
.fuse  to  submit  to  the  inspection  of  the 
committee  these  petitions,  which  must 
afford  some  light  en  that  subject?  Were 
they  to  inquire  into  the  conduct  of  minis- 
ters ?  If  so,  how  could  they  refuse  the 
petitions,  or  how  judge  of  that  conduct  at 
all,  if  they  refused  any  inquiry  but  an  in- 
quiry by  ministers  themselves  ?  The  re- 
sult of  such  an  inquiry  must  be,  that  they, 
like  their  victims,  would  remain  for  ever 
tainted  with  suspicion,  and  their  charac- 
ters could  never  be  cleared  up.  But  there 
was  this  difference  between  them  and  their 
accusers: — the  latter  demanded  a  trial, 
and  that  their  guilt,  if  any,  might  be 
openly  proved  before  the  tribunals  of  their 
country.  His  majesty's  ministers  de- 
manded a  trial,  not  by  God  and  their 
country,  but  in  their  own  dark  chamber, 
on  their  own  statement,  and  by  judges  of 
their  own  appointment.  If  they  refused 
to  meet  inquiry,  would  not  suspicion  un- 
avoidably attach  to  them— that  suspicion 
whidi  fell  on  all  who  endeavoured,  when 
accused,  to  escape  investigation?  But 
be  their  characters  what  they  might,  be 
their  feelings  what  ibey  might,  it  was  not 
for  their  lordships  to  consider  their  feel- 
ingS|  but  to  consider  their  own,  and  to 
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consider  the  duties  of  their  station.  The 
feelings,  too«  of  all  the  country,  demand- 
ed that  an  investigation  should  take  place. 
There  was  much  mystery  on  the  part  of 
ministers,  and  that  mystery  could  not 
make  a  favourable  impression  on  the 
country.  It  was  in  the  hope  of  promoting 
that  regard  for  their  lordships'  proceedings 
which  depended  so  much  on  their  own 
character;  it  was  to  do  justice  to  that 
people  who  always  looked  to  parliament 
for  protection,  if  parliament  did  not  spurn 
them  away ;  that  ne  trusted  these  petitions 
would  be  referred  to  the  committee.  If 
this  business,  instead  of  affecting  as  it  did 
the  character  of  ministers  and  the  House, 
were  a  mere  road  bill,  or  any  other  matter 
of  ordinary  routine,  and  it  was  asked  to 
refer  petitions  on  the  subject  to  the  com- 
mittee that  had  it  under  consideration,the 
thing  would  be  done  as  a  matter  of  course. 
As  such  was  the  practice  of  the  House, 
he  had  come  down  last  time  anticipating 
BO  objection  whatever  to  his  proposal; 
objections,  however,  had  been  made  to 
k ;  but  as  ministers  had  since  had  time  to 
reflect,  he  hoped  they  wouid  not  shrink 
from  the  only  course  they  could  adopt 
with  credit.  He  therefore  moved,  that 
the  petitions  of  Drummond,  Mitchell,  and 
the  others  who  had  been  confined  on  sus- 
picion of  treason,  might  be  referred  to  the 
Committee  of  Secrecy. 

Lord  Sidmouihy  after  observing  that  the 
Boble  earl  had  not  gone  into  the  merits 
of  the  petitions,  but  had  confined  himself 
to  the  broad  ground,  that  all  petitions,  of 
whatever  description,  ought  to  be  referred 
to  the  committee,  admitted,  that  they 
might  be  suffered  to  lie  on  the  table,  but 
that  to  ask  more  than  that  was  to  say, 
that  petitions  of  whatever  description, 
(provided  only  that  they  were  not  couched 
in  language  disrespectful  to  their  lord- 
ships), whether  frivolous,  false,  malicious, 
•r  libellous,  were  all  to  be  considered, 
and  that  the  attention  of  their  lordships 
must  be  employed  in  investigating  the 
statements  they  contained,  however  false 
or  improbable.  That  was  a  proposition 
to  which  he  could  not  accede;  and  he 
was  confident  that  their  lordships  would 
refuse  their  assent  to  a  principle  of  such 
dangerous  latitude.  But  the  noble  lord 
more  especially  wished  these  petitions  to 
be  referred  to  the  Secret  Committee. 
There  was  no  mode  of  investigation,  sup- 
posing their  contents  entitled  them  to  be 
considered,  which  appeared  to  his  judg- 
ment, so  exceptionable  as  that.    He  de- 
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fied  the  noble  lord  to  show  a  single  in* 
stance  in  which  such  a  proposal  had  been 
adopted;  the  very  nature  of  a  secret 
committee  was  in  direct  opposition  to  it. 
If  any  case  of  real  hardship  existed,  it 
was  more  proper  that  such  a  case  should 
be  referred  to  the  consideration  of  a 
select  committee.  He  hoped  the  noble 
lord  had  read  the  petitions  in  question. 
If  he  or  their  lordships  would  read  those 
petitions  he  could  assure  them  with  con- 
fidence that  unless  they  contained  much 
more  information  than  that  which  had 
been  read,  it  was  not  only  not  fit  for 
their  lordships  to  take  that  cognizance  of 
them  which  the  noble  lord  had  asked, 
but  not  fit  to  consider  tl|em  at  all.  Drum- 
mond, for  instance,  had  undertaken  in 
his  petition  to  prove  the  decorum  and 
propriety  of  the  meeting  of  the  10th  of 
March,  near  Manchester.  Of  the  nature 
of  that  meeting  their  lordships  had  read 
information  in  all  the  papers,  and  had 
also  derived  it,  however  the  noble  lord 
might  ridicule  them,  from  the  document* 
laid  before  the  last  committee.  The 
petitioner  stated,  that  he  was  on  that  day 
boisterously  apprehended  by  drunken 
soldiers  without  any  cause  whatever: 
the  truth  was,  that  the  magistrates  having 
notice  tliat  the  people  were  then  about  to 
proceed  in  a  body  to  the  metropolis,  in 
order  to  enforce  the  compliance  of  the 
sovereign  with  their  demands ;  and  that 
their  intentions  (as  was  borne  oet  by  the 
facts)  were  to  proceed  to  acts  of  violence, 
applied  for  13  warrants  to  apprehend 
those  who  were  most  active.  These 
warrants  were  sent  down  and  many  of 
them  executed  before  the  day  of  meet* 
ing ;  but  some  of  the  renuiining  leaders, 
regardless  of  the  fate  of  their  companions, 
proceetled  to  assemble  on  the  10th.  The 
magistrates  of  Manchester  acted  wisel  v ; 
they  knew  that,  notwithstanding  tne 
check  that  had  been  given,  a  large  meet- 
ing would  take  place,  and  they  applied 
for  a  military  force.  Drummond  was 
one  of  the  parties  against  whom  a  war- 
rant was  issued.  The  people  met  to  the 
amount  of  12,000,  were  preparing  for 
their  march  to  London,  with  the  intentioa 
of  carrying  confusion  in  their  train,  and 
addressing  the  prince  in  person,  and  the 
petitioner  was  arrested  while  haranguing 
them  in  the  most  vehement  terms);  two  hun- 
dred other  persons  were  also  apprehended 
for  tumultuous  conduct  at  the  meeting;  but 
not  till  the  riot  act  had  been  read  by  Mr, 
Holland  Watsoo;  the  magistrate.    That 


the  Boldiera  had  assisted  the  civil  power 
i^as  unquestionable;  but  that  they  had 
done  so  in  an  improper  manner,  he  must 
ytterly  deny.  The  character  of  sir  J. 
Byng  was  a  security  against  any  improper 
severity  on  the  part  of  the  soldiers  under 
his  command;  and  from  him,  who  had 
been  on  the  spot,  assurances  had  been 
received  of  the  regular  conduct  of  the 
soldiery.  Tliis  was  corroborated  by  the 
magistrates  of  the  district,  who,  whatever 
fears  they  might  be  under  of  violence 
that  might  ensue  to  their  persons  or 
property,  were  not  so  lost  to  all  regard 
for  the  constitution  as  to  approve  of  mis- 
conduct in  the  soldiery.  The  magistrates 
had  given  a  satisfiictory  account,  that  no 
insult  Or  outrage  had  taken  place.  The 
whole  grievance  complained  of  by  Druro- 
mond  amounted  onl^  to  the  fact  of  his 
having  been  committed.  He  was  exa- 
mined on  the  15th  of  March  before  the 
attorney  and  solicitor-general,  and  ex- 
pressly told  not  to  say  any  thing  that 
might  criminate  himseltl  When  under 
examination,  he  made  no  complaint  what- 
ever of  having  been  ill-treated.  His 
manner  was  not  sullen ;  he  spoke  freely, 
and  in  such  a  manner,  that  it  was  impos- 
sible not  to  regret  that  a  person  of  his 
appearance  should  have  fallen  into  such 
courses.  But  there  was  not  one  word  of 
complaint  as  to  the  mode  of  his  appre- 
hension. He  would  now  ask  their  lord- 
ships whether,  because  the  noble  earl  had 
advanced  a  general  law,  that  all  petitions 
ahould  be  referred  to  their  consideration ; 
they  would  not  determine  whether  that 
one  should  not  be  rejected,  and  whether 
it  contained  any  thing  on  the  face  of  it 
which  merited  their  attention.  His  ma- 
jesty's government  disclaimed  any  bill  or 
provision  for  the  purpose  of  protecting 
themselves  or  those  who  acted  under  them 
against  actions  for  the  cruel  and  rigorous 
treatment  of  prisoners.  The  only  ground  on 
which  they  resorted  to  a  bill  of  indemnity, 
was,  because  the  sources  from  whence 
they  had  derived  their  information  ought 
to  remain  concealed*  But  he  disclaimed 
any  protection  for  acts  of  rigour,  if  any 
could  be  proved  against  him*  Let  those 
who  were  aggriev^  complain  to  the  laws 
of  their  country,  and  he  was  sure  that 
redress  would  not  be  withheld.  A  noble 
lord  had  presented  two  other  petitions, 
and  though  he  had  not  had  time  to  follow 
all  their  allegations,  yet  he  could  state 
from  his  own  knowledge  that  they  con- 
tained the  grossest  pcnr^rsioof }  and  if 
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he  had  an  opportunity  of  consulting  hi* 
own  documents,  or  re-perusing  the  peti- 
tions themselves,  he  could  easily  show 
that  they  were  unfit  objects  for  their 
lordships  attention.  With  respect  to 
Knight,  he  knew  from  the  magistrate*-^ 
(it  had  been  industriously  circulated  that 
even  the  visiting  magistrate  had  been  ex- 
cluded from  Ueading-gaol,  which  waa 
never  the  ca8e)^that  every  accommoda- 
tion had  been  afforded  that  person.  He 
should  make  no  other  observation  on 
Mitcheirs  petition,  than  that  it  charged 
Oliver  witn  being  the  cause  of  his  appre- 
hension ;  but  the  warrant  for  that  appre* 
hension  had  been  signed  before  govern- 
ment knew  any  thing  of  Oliver,  and  be- 
fore he  took  his  journey*  He  waa  not 
apprehended  by  a  warrant  from  the  secre* 
tary  of  state's  office,  but  by  the  local 
magistrates,  who  had  lone  known  his  cha- 
racter. The  noble  earl  had  said  much  of 
spies  and  informers ;  on  that  ground  he 
was  ready  to  meet  him,  because  the  con- 
duct of  government  would  bear  the 
brunt  of  any  inquiry  on  that  subject; 
and  he  owed  it  to  the  injured  individual 
(he  would  so  call  Mr.  Oliver)  to  state 
that  he  was  never  concerned  in  the  insur- 
rection at  any  period  of  its  progress. 
When  it  was  stated  that  that  individual 
was  the  chief  cause  of  all  the  disturtmnces 
the  noble  earl  must  have  lost  all  recollec* 
tion  that  the  main  features  of  them  were 
developed  in  the  report  of  last  session ; 
and  that  it  .there  appeared,  that  it  waa 
the  design  of  the  disaffected  to  burn 
Manchester  in  February,  which  was  long 
before  ffovemment  had  even  heard  the 
name  of  Oliver*  Upon  the  whole,  he 
was  of  opinion  that  there  was  no  ground 
to  supp<Mt  the  present  motion,  and  he, 
for  one,  should  dechure  himself  decidedly 
against  it. 

Earl  Grwoenor  said,  that  if  he  spoke 
of  the  measures  now  in  progress  in  a  man- 
ner suited  to  the  view  in  which  he  waa 
led  to  regard  them,  he  feared  he  should 
not  be  considered  as  cool  enough  for  such 
a  discussion ;  if,  on  the  contrary,  bespoke 
with  apathy  and  indifference,  he  felt  he 
should  not  be  acting  up  to  his  own  ideas 
of  his  duty,  or  in  a  manner  agreeable  to 
his  feelings.  He  expressed  his  own  con- 
viction that,  except  m  the  case  of  Derby 
alone,  there  was  a  universal  fiiilure  of 
proof  to  support  the  reports  upon  which 
the  extraordinary  powers  intrusted  to  mi- 
,  nisters  were  grounaed*  At  the  same  time, 
j  he  willingly  admitted,  that  the  noble  via* 
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couot  was  a  very  fit  person  to  be  entrusted 
with  the  extraordinary  power  committed 
into  bis  hands  by  parliament,  though  he 
was    far  from  thinking  that  the  power 
itself  ought  to  have  been  entrusted  to  any 
one,     The  sincerity  and  mildness  of  his 
disposition     were   so    many   safi^uards 
against  its  abuse.    A  s  to  the  petitions  in 
question,  be  contended,    that  supposing 
there  was  not  a  word  of  truth  in  the  va- 
rious allegations  they  contained,  yet  still 
they  were  called  upon  to  allow  these  peti- 
tions  to  be  referred  to  the  committee, 
although  that  committee  was   certainly 
not  composed  as  he  could  wish  it  to  be. 
The  noble  viscount  had  misunderstood  his 
noble  friend,  in  supposing  that  he  main- 
tained that  petitions  of  all  kinds  shotild 
be  referred  to  the  committee*    His  noble 
friend  had  proposed  to  send  only  peti- 
tions, essentially  connected  with  those  ob- 
jects which  had  occasioned  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  committee*     But  the  noble 
viscount  denied  that  any  such  petitions 
ahould  be  admitted.     According  to  this 
language,  nothing  was  to  be  received  by 
the   committee  but  what  the  noble  vis- 
count deemed  fit  to  submit  to  them.     But 
he  contended  that,  according  to  the  noble 
viscount's  own  showing,  the  petition  in 
question  should  be  referred.     There  was 
no  part  of  it  which,  prima  facie^  might  not 
be  true^    According   to  the  petitioner's 
(Drummond)  statement,  he  was  seized 
whUe  addressing  a  large  and  numerous 
concourse  of  persons,  who  were  met  for 
She    purpose    of   petitioning  parliament 
against  the  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Cor- 
pus; but  the  noble  viscount  would  have 
It  that  the  petitioner  spoke  with  a  degree 
of  vehemence  which  was  dangerous.  Tlie 
DoUe  viscount  could  not  deny  that  the 
people  had  a  right  to  petition  against  the 
auspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus.    The 
•fajieet  of  such  a  meeting  could  not  be  re- 
garded as  treasonable ;  for,  if  treasonable, 
why  were  the  persons  apprehended  not 
prosecuted  and  brought  to  trial  f  The  pe- 
titioner complained  of  the  insolence  of 
the  soldiery,  and  said  that  some  of  them 
were  drunk.    The    interference   of   the 
soldiery  was  admitted  by  the  noble  vis- 
count, and  it  was  possible  that  some  of 
them  might  have  been  in  the  condition 
represented.     But  suppose   this  man  to 
have  been  mistaken,  there  was  nothing 
nncommon  in  the  mistake,  at  least  -there 
was  notliing  so  criminal  as  to  justify  the 
r Section  of  his  petition.    The  petitioner, 
it  appeared,  was  taken  before  Mr,  Sylve6-.|. 
(VOL.  XXXVII.)  if 


ter ;  and,  upon  representing  the  hardships 
he  had  suffered,  with  regard  to  the  quality 
of  the  food  which  had  been  allowed  him, 
this  gentleman    ordered  that  he  should 
have    better  food.    He   was  afterwards 
committed  to  the  charge  of  Nadin,  who 
chained  him,  and  hurried  him  away  to 
another    place.      With    respect   to   this 
Nadin,  he  understood  there  were  serious 
charges  brought  against  him  in  another 
place,  as  having  given  countenance  and 
encouragement  to  the  horrible  system  of 
blood.mooey ;  and  there  appeared  no  rea- 
son toidoubt  that  by  this  man  the  prisoner 
was  very  cruelly  treated.    It  was  alleged 
that  these  people  meant  treason ;  but  if 
so,  why  were  they  not  brought  to  trial  I 
It  was  said  that  these  people  (the  blan- 
ketteers)  intendedto  proceed  to  London, 
to  petition  the  Prince  Regent :    such  a 
project    was  absurd  enough,  he  would 
grant,  but  not  treasonable,    tf  it  was  al- 
leged that  their  object  was  treason,  let  all 
the  circumstances   be   brought  to  proof 
before  the  committee,  that  the  committee 
might  know  who  were  right  and  who  were 
wrong.    It  was  not  right  that  any  part  of 
the  country  should   rest  under    such    a 
heavy  charge,  without  investigation.    Goil 
knew  how  utterly  at  variance  with  such  a 
charge  was  the  burst  of  loyalty  which  was 
manifested  upon  a  late  mournful  event-*- 
a  loyalty  which  attached  itself  not  to  the 
gaudy  trappings  of  royalty,  but  to  the 
hallowed  virtues  of  a  princess  who  was 
the  glory  of  her  sex,  the  glory  of  our  coq- 
stitution,  and  the  glory  of  our  country : 
after  the  regret  so  generally  felt  and  ex- 
pressed upon  that  roelancnoly  occasion, 
lie  little  expected  to  hear  the  country 
maligned  by  the  charge  of  treason.    As 
the  charge,  however,  was  made,  inquiry, 
he  contended,  was  indispensable.      The 
petitioner,    Drumn>ond,    was   oppressed 
with  chains ;  yet  it  was  not  of  this,  or  of  the 
loss  to  his  purse  that  he  complained,  but 
that  he  had  had  no  trial.    The  expense, 
however,  of  attending  to  answer  his  recog- 
nixance  was  a  grievance  which  could  not 
*be    denied.      The    recognizances    were 
highly  improper,  and  sobjcoted  the  peti- 
tioner to  much  expense  and  great  inconve- 
nience.   In  short,  he  contended  there  was 
primfljacie  evidence  of  every  one  of  the 
allegations  being  true.    It  had  been  said, 
if  the  grievances  alleged  were  so  great, 
how  happened  it  that  no  more  than  thotfe 
few  petitions  were  presented  ;  but  he  be- 
Heved  this  proceeded  entirely  from  the 
opinion  which  had  gone  abroad  from  the 
(2  MJ 
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whole  course  of  proceediogt,  and  espe- 
cially from  the  appointosent  of  this  com* 
mitteoi  thai  ft  would  prove  a  hopeless 
case.  The  noble  viscount  talked  of  re- 
aponsibility,  and  when,  on  a  former  occa- 
sion, the  evidence  was  demanded  that 
rendered  such  a  responsibilitv  necessary, 
they  were  told  to  suspend  their  opinion 
till  the  proper  time.  But  what  were  they 
now  to  think  of  this  heavy  responsibility  ? 
for  he  believed  the  consequence  of  the  bill 
of  indemnity  would  be  to  shelter  ministers 
from  every  responsibility  ;  and  it  was 
doubtful  whether,  by  its  operation,  even 
gaolers  and  magistrates,  who  had  acted 
improperly,  would  not  be  protected  from 
punishment.  Imprisonment,  even  for  a 
WW  days,  was  a  hardship,  but  confinement 
in  a  damp  room  for  nme  months  was  no 
light  punishment.  As  nothing  had  fallen 
from  the  noble  viscount  which  tended  to 
alter  his  opinion  on  the  subject,  he  should 
aay  <  content*  to  the  motion.. 

Xiord  King  said^  that  after  the  able 
and  eloquent  speech  of  the  noble  lord  who 
had  just  sat  dawn,  it  was  unnecessary  for 
him  to  sav  much.  He  requested  the 
House  to  keep  in  view  that  a  committee 
was  at  that  moment  sitting  to  determine 
whether  an  indemnity  bill  sm>uld  pass,  and 
that  by  refernng  those  petitions  to  that 
committee,  they  would  lurnish  a  portion 
of  the  infbrmalion  which  it  was  right  they 
ahould  possess.  The  noble  viscount  had 
aegarded  the  motion  for  referring  these 
petitions  to  the  committee  as  a  sweeping 
proposition ;  but  to  appoint  »  committee 
of  toeir  own  nomination,  to  judge  of  their 
own  acts,  and  that  upon  evidence  pro- 
duced- by  themselves,  in  order  to  guide 
them  to  a  bill  of  indemoity,  was  more  a 
aweeping  proposition,  an  unheard-of  pro- 

gosilion  whicn  his  majesty's  ministers  had 
rought  forward :    and  when  any  persons 
complained  of  being  seriously  aggrieved, 
as  in  the  present  case,  was  it  right  that 
they  should  refuse  to  listen  to  their  com- 
pluints  on  such  frivolous  pretences  ?  The 
question  was  not  whether  these  men  were 
improperly  detained  oi  not,  but  whether 
the  suspension  empowered  mintsten  to 
commit  without  evidence  upon  oath.  He 
believed  that,  if  these  petitions  were  re- 
ferred to  the  committee,  it  would  appear 
that  great  injustice  had  been  done.    But 
his  majesty's  ministers  would  allow  no- 
thing to  tie  referred  to  the  consideration 
of  U>e  committee  but  wliat  they  themselves 
)iad  prepared ;  they  were  judges,  party, 
and  witnesses  also* 


Earl  Baihwrsi  contended,  that  it  was 
contrary  to  all  usage  and  precedent  te 
force  fresh   information  upon   a  secreC 
committee.    The  committee  had  power  t» 
send  for  fresh  information  if  they  felt  ii 
necessary    to  do  so^  but  it   wss  quita 
unprecedented    that    the  House  should 
foice  any  fresh  information  upon  their  at- 
tention.   The  committee  was  secret,  and 
was  appointed  for  a  special  purpose.  Was 
it,  Chen,  for  their  loruships  to  know  whai 
sources  of  information  were  laid  before  it^ 
or  to  force  any  particular  topics  upoft 
their  investigation  ?    The  question  was^ 
whether  they  would-  leave  it  to  the  com^ 
mittee  to  decide  in  this  matter  for  them* 
selves,  or  whethei^  the  House  would  snter^^ 
fere  to  determine  for  them.-    Ar  to  the  re-^ 
port,  their  lordships  would  judge  of  ii 
when  it  should  be  laid  before  than ;  and 
if  they  should  not  be  satisfied  with  it^ 
they  would  pass  no  bill  of  indemnity.  The 
noble  lord  had  said,  that  the  report  of  e. 
committee  so  constituted,  and  supplied 
with  such  partial  information,  could  be  no 
sround  for  a  bill  of  indemnity,    if  not,  ne 
narm  was  done ;  then  would  be  the  time 
to  say  so,  and  to  object  to  an  indemnity. 
Uniform  practice  was  against  the  motion  ;. 
uniform  practice  might  be  departed^frooa 
on  good  grounds :   but  where  wese  the 
grounds  for  departing  from  it  in  this  in&> 
stance  I  There  were  on  every  former  oc^ 
casion  of  this  kind  petitions  like  those  m 
question,  but  they  were  never  referred  te 
a  committee,     why  should  they  now  be 
referred  ?  The  noble  lord  had  said,  that  he 
knew  nothing  of  the  individuals  who  sign* 
ed  them,  and  nothing  of  the  allegations 
contained  in  them.    Was  that  a  reason  for 
referring  them  to  the  committee  i    If  the 
noble  lord  liad  said  that  he  knew  the  indi' 
vidualsythothe  had  examined  into  the  alle» 
gations,8nd  that  he  had  found  that  the  po^ 
titionecs  had  been  illegally  arre«ked  and 
harshly  trestcd,  that  would  not  be  a  reason 
for  referring  the  petitions ;  but  in  the  pre* 
sent  circumstances,  the  reference  appear* 
ed  to  him  to  be  singularly  objectienablew 
There  were  two  subjects  of  complaint  te* 
the  petitions;    first,  illegal  and  injuriooa 
arrest ;   secondly,  cruel  and  harsh  treat* 
ment  during  the  detention  of  thepetitioof* 
ers.     With  respect  to  the  second  ground 
of  complaint,  ttie  indemnity  would  not 
reach  it,  it  would  not  protect  from  any 
action  which  tlie  law  allowed  on  thai 
ground.     There  would  be  no  clause  in 
the  bill  of  indemnity  to*  prevent  an  appeaL 
to  the  courts  of  Uw^  if  any  penoa  Ihougbi 
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himself  aggrieved  by  croel  and  harsh  treat- 
ment, while  detained  under  the  Suspension 
act.  As  to  the  charge  of  illegal  and  inju* 
nous  arrest,  what  would  the  noble  lord 
propose  to  be  done  ^  Were  the  committee 
to  examine  whether  the  petitioners  were 
ffuilt J  or  not,  of  treason  ?  That  seemed  to 
be  me  object  of  the  motion.  If  it  was, 
how,  he  would  ask,  were  the  committee 
to  proceed  ?  They. must  call  the  persons 
accused  before  then,  examine  all  the  evi- 
dence on  which  they  were  commttted,  and 
aUthe  evidence  to  substantiate  their  guilt 
in  a  word,  they  must  take  the  whole  trial 
cf  those  individuals.  Suppose  they  should 
be  acquitted  of  treason,  was  the  report  of 
the  committee  therefore  false,  or  was  the 
committal  of  the  petitioners  wrong  ?  But 
auppose  they  should  find  them  guilty, 
what  course  were  they,  in  that  case,  to  fol- 
low? Were  they  to  dismiss  them,  t>r  to 
•end  them  to 'be  tried  again,  after  all  the 
evidence  had  been  extorted  from  them, 
and  with  all  the  prejudice  which  the 
decision  of  the  committee  must  attach  to 
their  qlmracter  ?  If  the  practice  of  the 
House  were  not  against  the  motion,  if  the 
practice  were  the  reverse,  he  should  say 
this  motion  ought  not  to  be  received. 

The  Marquis  of  Lansdowne  would  not 
•enter  at  length  into  the  merits  of  the 
'question,  as  he  was  a  member  of  the  Se- 
cret Committee ;  but  he  rose  to  reply  to 
the  :8tatement  of  the  noble  earl  who  had 
just  sat  down,  as  to  the  practice  of  the 
House  and  of  secret  committees.  It  was 
-not  the  practice  that  a  secret  committee 
should  send  to  the  House  for  papers,  but 
to  confine  themselves  to  the  consideration 
of  such  papers  as  were  laid  before  them. 
Therefore  that  part  of  the  noble  earl's 
apeech  did  not  apply  to  the  point  under 
oiscussion.  If  the  committee  were  to  see 
and  investigate  those  petitions,  the  pre* 
aent  motion  seemed  to  be  t^e  only  mode 
of  giving  them  that  power. 

The  £arl  .of  Lvoerpool  admitted,  that 
the  noble  marquis  was  correct  in  stating 
that  it  was  not  the  practice  of  a  secret 
eommittee  to  send  to  the  House  for  papers; 
but  they  could  apply  to  the  ministers  of 
the  Crown  for  any  papers  they  wanted ; 
and  if  they  did  not  obtain  them,  it  was 
jperfectly  competent  for  them  to  report  to 
the  House  that  they  had  not  had  sufficient 
ffrounds  for  coming  to  any  final  judgment. 
Till  the  report  came  before  them,  it  was 
improper  for  any  noble  lord  who  was  not 
a  member  of  the  committee  to  say,  that 
iUBy  farther  papers  were  necessary.  When 
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the  report  should  be  made,  they  eould 
judge  of  it..  If  it  should  be  satisfactory, 
the  petitions  would  be  admitted  to  be  un- 
necessary for  the  committee.  If  it  should 
be  unsatisfactory,  and  express  the  impos- 
sibility of  coming  to  a  conclusion  without 
farther  information,  then  .  this  motion 
might  be  urged.  But  till  the  House  were 
aware  of  the  report,  it  w'as  impossible  to 
say  whether  any  or  what  proceedings 
should  be  adopted  respecting  it.  Allusion 
had  .been  made  lo  tne  manner  in  which 
this  committee  was  appointed;  it  had 
been  asserted,  that  it  was  appointed  in  a 
manner  never  heard  of  before.  He  would 
appeal  to  the  House  whether  it  was  not 
appointed  in  the  manner  invariably  adopt- 
ed on  similar  occasions.  It  was  always 
the  duty  of  any  noble  lord  who  proposed 
a  committee,  to  name  the  individuals  who 
should  form  that  committee.  What  be- 
nefit had  that  mode  over  a  ballot?  In 
both  cases  the  mover  proposed  the  indi* 
viduals.  What  then  was  the  difference, 
except  that  the  ballot  prevented  invidious 
discussions  as  to  particular  names,  which 
ought  always  to  be  avoided.  Noble  lords 
from  both  sides  of  the  House  were  ap- 
pointed members  of  the  committee.  Whea 
the  subject  was  introduced  last  year,  and 
on  every  other  occasion,  he  felt  anxious 
to  submit  the  information  on  which  mi- 
nisters acted  to  persons  of  all  political  opi- 
nions. The  committee  was  net  formed  on 
any.  narrow  or  party  views.  He  certkinly 
would  not  choose  to  submit  his  conduct 
to  the  judgment  of  a  committee  composed 
exclusively  of  the  noble  lords  he  saw  op- 
posite to  him.  The  report  of  the  com- 
mittee would  speak  for  itself.  He  had  no 
doubt  that  it  would  be  a  fair  and  just  con- 
clusion, deduced  from  ample  materials  of 
investigation.  The  members  of  ^he  com- 
mittee were,  he  trusted,  as  conscientious, 
and  as  much  interested  in  the  welfare  of 
the  country,  as  the  noble  Jords  opposite 
could  be;  and  was  It  fair,  then,  to  sup* 
pose  that  they  would  not  do  their  duty. 
As  to  .the  contents  of  the  petitions,  the 
first  ground  of  complaint  was  illegal  im- 
prisonment ;  the  second,  cruel  and  harsh 
treatment.  With  respect  to  the  latter  be 
should  only  say,  with  his  noble  friend, 
that  the  bill  of  indemnity  would  contain 
no  clause  to  screen  ministers,  magistrates, 
gaolers,  or  any  other  description  of  per- 
sons against  the  consequences  of  any 
cruel  or  harsh  treatment.  This  point, 
therefore,  was  not  at  issue.  As  to  the 
other  complainti  of  illegal  imprisonment, 
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wlach  waA  at  issue,  he  would  asfci  whethiir 
it  must  not  be  the  compliiint  of  all  who 
were  confined  under  the  suapension  of  the 
Habeas  Corpus  act?  Tlie  ground  of 
complaint  wa«  the  very  power  conferred 
by  the  suspension  The  noble  earl  (Gros- 
venor)  had  given  his  rote  seven  or  eight 
times  lor  the  suspension  of  the  Habeas 
Corpus.  He  might  say  it  was  upon 
grounds  different  from  those  of  the  last 
suspension;  bufr  the  grounds  were  not 
now  in  auestion«  Whenever,  then,  the 
noble  earl  had  voted  for  the  suspension  of 
the  Habeas  Corpus,  he  had  voted  for  the 
power  of  taking  up  persons  and  confiniog 
them  without  trial.  Whether  it  was  ne« 
cessary  to  grant  such  a  power  was  another 
question.  That  question  had  been  already 
discussed,  and  might  be  again  discussed 
by  the  House ;  but  it  had  nothmg  to  do 
with  the  motion  now  before  them.  In 
every  view  of  the  subject,  as  well  on  the 
ground  of  principle  as  of  practice,  he 
thought  the  motion  objectionable,  and 
therefore  he  should  oppose  its  adoption. 

Earl  Grosvenor  said,  he  had  not  entered 
into  the  subject  of  the  detention  of  tlie 
petitioners  upon  suspicion,  as  a  ground  of 
complaint,  but  in  oroer  to  repel  the  insi* 
nuations  of  the  noble  viscount,  that  the 
atatements  were  untrue*  With  this  view 
he  had  stated  that  Drummond  had,  in 
fact,  been  purested,  brought  before  lord 
Sidmouth,  and  dragged  from  gsol  to  gaol, 
as  set  forth  in  the  petition.  As  to  his 
former  votes  on  this  subject,  he  admitted 
that  he  had  formerly  voted  for  the  sus- 
pension of  the  Habeas  Corpus  act,  biit  it 
was  under  circumstances  most  materially 
difierent  from  those  under  which  the  late 
auapension  of  that  great  privilege  had 
laken  place. 

Lord  Holland  said,  that  considering  the 
motion  aa  intimately  connected  with  the 
whole  system  of  government,  consider- 
ing it  as  intimately  connected  with  the 
question  now  at  issue  between  the  govern- 
ment and  the  people,  he  felt  it  his  duty 
to  offer  a  few  observations  upon  it.  But 
he  would  first  answer  the  attacks  of  the 
noble  lords  opposite,  and  especially  the 
very  curious  remark  of  the  noble  lord 
who  had  last  spoken,  respecting  his  noble 
friend's  conduct  on  a  former  occasion. 
He  hoped  it  would  be  indelibly  engraved 
on  the  minds  of  their  lordships,  and  he 
implored  them  to  consider  what  was  the 
cooaequence  of  once  voting  for  the  sus* 

msion  of  this  sacred  bulwark  of  our  li» 
»if  they  were  once  betrayed  by 


the  representations  and  delusions  of  mi* 
nisters  to  assent  to  such  a  measure,  they 
were  held  to  be  incapable  ever  after  oC 
deliberating  on  the  subject.  What  ^an 
impressive  lesson  did  such  doctrine,  from 
a  minister,  teach,  as  to  the  consequence 
of  agreeing  to  the  suspension  of  the  Ha* 
beas  Corpus  act.  He  must  tell  the  nobl# 
earl  (Bathurst)  not  that  he  had  misrepre« 
sented,  for  of  misrepresentation  he  nad 
always  thought  him  incapable,  but  tliat 
he  had  grossly  misstated  and  mistaken  the 
grounds  upon  which  the  Habeas  Corpoa 
act  ought  to  be  suspended*  Never,  in* 
deed,  until  now,  was  it  in  any  inttanco 
stated,  that  the  Habeas  Corpus  act  was 
suspended  with  the  view  of  enabling  mi* 
nisters  to  arrest  persons  whom  they  did 
not  intend  to  bring  to  trial.  On  the  con* 
trary,  it  was  always  asked  by  the  other 
side  of  the  House,  and  particularly,  he 
recollected,  by  tlie  noble  lord  on  the  wool* 
sack—*'  Where  was  the  great  injury  of 
the  suspension?  Where  the  danger? 
Was  any  man  to  be  committed  but  upon 
oath,  and  on  the  responsibility  of  mini»« 
ters  to  bring  him  to  trial  i  1  he  ground 
of  suspension  urged  on  all  occasions  was^ 
that  it  was  necessary  to  postpone  the  trial 
beyond  the  period  allowed  by  law,  be- 
cause it  was  dangerous  to  betray  the  evi» 
dence  which  might  enable  other  traitora 
to  escape.  But  af^er  the  danger  waa 
oonfeasedly  over— afcer  a  year  of  national 
misery,  for  the  subjection  of  every  man's 
liberty  to  the  will  of  one  must  be  produc- 
tive of  the  misery  of  all—after  forty  Bri^ 
tish  subjects  had  been  immured  in  prisons 
and  discharged  without  any  trial,  he  sub- 
mitted that  it  was  not  too  much  to  caH 
upon  that  House  for  some  inquiry  into 
the  cause  of  the  arrest  of  those  unforta* 
nate  persons,  and  into  the  treatment  which 
they  experienced  while  in  custody;  in* 
stead  of  which  ministers  now  caase  for* 
ward  and  said,  they  had  obtained  liberty 
to  do  all  that  had  been  done.  They  came 
forward  to  say  that  they  had  been  au^o^ 
rised  to  commit  illegallyt  and  to  treat 
their  prisoners  cruelly.  What  else  could 
have  been  expected  f  After  having,  on 
false  pretences,  obtained  an  act  of  suspend 
sion,  they  came  forward  now  and  called 
upon  the  House  to  indemnify  them  for  all 
they  had  done  even  beyond  that  act.  It 
was  in  this  manner  that  tbey  op|>eared 
disposed  to  fulfil  the  promises  which  they 
made  in  the  course  of  the  lust  session  to 
parliament  and  to  the  country .-^-The  first 
noble  viicount  who  had  ipokeo  on  tl^ 
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who  brought  this  motion  before  the  House 
had  a(^ed  judiciously  in  confining  himself 
to  the  general  motion,  and  refraining  from 
going  into  the  contents  of  the  petitions. 
He  knew  that  the  noble  viscount  hated 
parodies,  although  one  of  his  colleagues 
was  very  accomplished  in  that  species  of 
composition.  For  his  own  part,  he  was  a 
▼ery  bad  hand  at  a  parody,  yet  he  was 
almost  tempted  to  try  a  parody  upon  this 
part  of  the  noble  viscount's  speech.  The 
noble  viscount  had  certainly  acted  most 
judiciously  in  refraining  from  touching 
Any  one  of  the  arguments  of  the  noble 
mover,  and  in  confining  himself  to  points 
quite  foreign  to  the  question*  He  had 
iebarged  his  noble  friend  with  having  made 
a  sweeping  proposition  to  refer  those  pe- 
titions to  a  committee.  His  noble  fViend 
had  not  done  so ;  he  had  distinctly  said, 
that  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to 
inquire  into  the^  truth  of  the  allegations  of 
the  petitioners  might  be  made  a  question; 
but  a  committee  being  actually  sitting, 
aubstantially  and  notoriously  to  report 
upon  the  conduct  of  ministers  towards 
Ihose  very  petitioners,  he  had  moved 
to  refer  those  petitions  to  them  as  a 
BDatter  of  course.  The  motion  had  been 
met,  and  he  would  admit  with  some  autho- 
rity, as  to  the  point  of  form.  But  every 
word  that  was  said,  as  to  form,  was  an 
aggravation  of  the  conduct  of  ministers  in 
this  case.  He  was  not  present  when  that 
committee  was  proposed ;  but  if  it  were 
really  intended,  as  was  professed  by  mi- 
nisters, to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the 
country,  and  themanner  in  which  those  mi- 
nisters exercised  the  powers  with  which 


the  committee  should  obtain  any  evidence 
against  our  former  assertions,  or  against 
our  conduct  under  the  suspension."    Thd 
noble  earl— he  had  almost  said,  his  noble 
friend,  although  he  certainly  had  no  intent 
tion  of  saying  so— had  declared,  he  should 
not  like    those  lords  opposite    to  him* 
for  his  judges.    But  he  (lord  Holland) 
would  have  no  objection  to  have  that 
noble  earl  for  his  judge.    If  he  were  in* 
nocent,  he  could  have  no  reason  for  ob*' 
jecting  to  him.    If  he  were  guilty,  he 
could  have  no  objection,  provided  he  had 
the  choice  of  the  evidence,  the  arrange* 
ment  bf  that  evidence,  and  above  all,  thd 
preponderating  voice  among  the  rest  of 
the  judges.    He  did  not  speak  invidiously 
of  the  committee,  he  spoke  only  of  the 
proceedings  of  ministers;   but  he  would 
always  maintain  that  the  persons  to  be 
tried  ought  not  to  be  members  of  the 
committee  that  was  to    try  them.    He 
would  also  maintain,  that  no  confidence 
could-  be  placed  on  a  report,  howeve/ 
conscientiously  framed,  when  the  infor- 
mation was  strictly  and  jealously  ex  parte. 
As  to  the  uniform  practice  of  the  House, 
he  did  not  recollect  that  such  an  inquiry 
as  ministers  now  instituted  had  ever  been 
proposed  in  such  circumstances.    Before 
the  Habeas  Corpus  act  was  suspended,  mi^ 
nisters  pleaded  that  they  could  not  dis« 
tinctly  state  the  grounds  upon  which  the 
suspension  was  proposed,  without  betray- 
ing the  sources  of  their  information,  and 
thus  haaarding  the  success  of  the  mea<* 
sure.     But  no  such  plea  could  now  avail, 
after  the  danger  was  at  an  end.    Last 
year  the  noble  lord  had  introduced  a  green 


they  were  invested  under  the  suspension  of :  bag  in  a  very  mysterious  manner ;  in  con** 


the  Habeas  Corpus  act,  how  could  such 
cases  as  were  referred  to  in  the  present  mo- 
tion be  consistently  excluded  from  inquiry 
and  consideration  ?  But  if  this  were  not 
the  intention;  and  ministers  had  acted 
fairly  and  honestly,  they  should  have 
stated  what  limit  and  object  were  to  be 
prescribed  to  the  committee.  They  should 
have  said,  that  the  object  was  twofold; 
first,  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the  coun- 
try;  and  secondly,  to  judge  of  the  crimi- 
nality or  innocence  of  ministers,  and  then 
they  should  have  pointed  out  the  proper 
form  in  which  the  inquiry  was  to  be  con- 
ducted. <*  We  bring  down  a  green  bag,'* 
they  should  have  said,  «  and  we  refer  it 
to  a  committee,  which  committee  we  select 
ourselves,  and  we  lay  before  them  what 
^ajpers  we  judge  piopec    We  adopt  this 
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sequence  of  this  green  bag  there  was  a 
secret  committee,  a  report,  and  n  suspend 
sion  of  the  Habeas  Corpus.  Yet,  even  at 
the  outset,  there  were  some  material  state- 
ments in  the  report  of  the  Secret  Com- 
mittee upon  which  the  Su^pen.sion  waA 
grounded,  and  againt^t  which  evidence  was 
of&red  to  be  produced  at  the  bar.  Among 
others,  it  was  alleged,  that  there  were 
several  disaffected  committees  or  clubs  of 
a  certain  denomination  throughout  the 
country,  all  of  which  had  a  central  com^ 
mittee  or  club  in  the  metropolis.  The 
most  distinct  evidence  was  offered  to  dis- 
prove this  allegation.  It  would  be  recol* 
lected,  that  a  petition  was  presented  to 
that  House  from  tlie  secretary  of  the 
central  club  alluded  to  (Mr.  Cleary), 
solemnly  alleging,  that  tins  club  had  for 
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many  years  before  ceased  to  exists  adding^ 
indeed,  thai  its  eYiitence  was  altogether 
extremely  short.  But  ministers  refused 
to  enter  into  the  consideration  of  those 
allegations,  or  to  examine  the  evidence 
upon  which  they  professed  to  rest.— 
**  No/'  said  they,  **  there  is  i^o^  time  to 
enter  into  such  petitions-~the  country  is 
in  danger,  and  we  cannot  delay  the  adop- 
tion of  the  measure  necessary  to  provide 
against  that  danger,  by  listening  to  the 
statement  of  any  one  out  of  doors."  He 
recollected  also,  that  upon  their  depre- 
cating any  decision  on  eX'parte  statements, 
be  was  told  that  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee was  not  more  founded  upon  ex-parte 
ataiements  than  a  bill  of  indictment  by  a 
ffrand  jury,  which  yet  formed  a  ground 
for  committing  any  man  to  prison.  Those 
arguments  or  observations  nad,  no  doubt, 
their  influence  at  the  time,  but  noihing  of 
the  kind  could  be  urged  now,  that  the 
danger  was  over,  and  the  accused  at  li- 
berty.— Did  ministers  now,  then,  come 
forward,  and  really  tell  the  House,  that 
the  excellent  old  maxim  '*  Audi  alteram 
partem"  would  not  be  admitted  i  After 
they  had  two  reports  of.  secret  commit- 
tees: after  many  persons  were  arrested 
for  high  treason:  after  some  had  been 
condemned,  many  acquitted,  and  the  most 
discharged  without  trial,  were  they  to  be 
told  that  they  should  have  no  farther  evi- 
dence of  the  necessity  of  the  suspension? 
pid  not  these  circumstances  furnish  matter 
for  inquiry ;  and  what  reason  could  be  as- 
signed for  resisting  that  inquiry,  at  a  time 
wnen  the  country  was  so  tranquil  that  mi- 
nisters themselves  brought  forward  the 
proposition  for  repealing  the  suspension 
of  the  Habeas  Corpus  act  f  The  ministers 
must  now  say,  **  Leave  the  law  to  its 
course,  we  are  able  to  justify  our  con- 
duct ;"  or  **  Wc  have  been  misled,  ex- 
punge from  your  records  the  reports  on 
which  we  acted  ;*'  or  "  You  granted  the 
powers  under  which  we  acted  from  confi- 
dence in  the  characters  of  ministers; 
grant  us  now  an  indemnity  on  the  same 
principle.  You  suspended  the  consti- 
tution from  prospective  confidence  in 
us;  indemnify  us  from  retrospective 
confidence."  If  thev  had  manfully  come 
forward  with  this  fast  proposition,  he 
should  have  opposed  it«  as  he  had  done 
last  year,  because  he  had  no  confidence 
in  their  character,  and  because  he  could 
never  acquiesce  in  the  suspension  of  that 
invaluable  blessing,  the  Habeas  Corpus 
actp  without  adequate  inquiryi  especially 


where  that  suspension  bad  occasioned  tha 
imprisonment  of  so  many  of  his  fellow-sub- 
jects; but  he  must  have  thought  much  mora 
hjffhly  of  their  fairness  and  magnanimity. 
Imnisters  had  voluntarily  put  themselves 
upon  their  trial ;  but  what  sort  of  tribunal 
had  they  constituted  to  decide  upon  their 
conduct  ?  Could  any  unbiassed  man  con- 
ceive that,  in  appealing  to  such'a  tribunal, 
they  proposed  a  6on^  fide  inquiry  ?  The 
last  year  he  regarded  as  a  year  of  great 
misfortune.  It  was  a  year  of  delusion, 
practised  in  the  most  execrable  manner ; 
of  power  unnecessarily  obtained  and  un- 
warrantably exercised;  of  distress  and 
suffering,  without  justice  and  without  re* 
dress.  Yet  it  would  have  been  manly  to 
call  for  indemnity  on  the  bare  ground  of 
character.  One  other  honourable  mode 
of  proceeding  was  left  for  them ;  they 
might  have  come  forward  and  said*- 
**  The  storm  is  now  over,  the  danger  is 
past,  the  alarm  has  ceased,  calmly  iudae 
therefore  our  conduct,  examine  all  the 
evidence  that  can  assist  your  judgment ; 
let  us  hear  all  tliat  can  be  said  agamst  our 
proceedings ;  open  the  doors  to  all  com- 
plaints, petitions,  and  representations; 
we  acted  honestly  upon  the  best  informa- 
tion we  could  obtain ;  judge  ye  now  our 
conduct."  But  the  noble  lords  had  chosen 
to  recommend  neither  course ;  their  pro- 
ceedings were  *  perfectljT  di&rent,  and 
embraced  no  mode  of  satisfying  the  minds 
of  the  people.  His  noble  friend  had  pro- 
perly said  that,  whether  on  good  grounds 
or  not,  the  country  had  loudly  expressed 
an  opinion,  that  there  had  been  injustice 
exercised;  that  government  had  exceeded 
its  powers ;  and  that  every  thing  which 
they  had  done  in  consequence  of  the  Sus- 
pension act  was  not  rightly  done.  There 
was  a  prevalent  suspicion,  amounting  with 
some  to  a  positive  belief,  that  the  noble 
lord  at  the  bead  of  the  home  depart  meni 
had  not  acted  constitutionally;  that  ha 
had  exercised  powers  beyond  the  law; 
that  in  his  circulars  to  magistrates,  direct- 
ing them  how  to  perform  their  duty,  in 
preventing  their  visitation  of  prisoners,  in 
recommending  the  suspension  of  the  great 
bulwark  of  our  rights,  and  in  employing 
spies  and  informers,  hehsd  conducted  tiim* 
self  in  a  msnner  subversive  of  our  best  pri- 
vileges, and  hostile  to  the  public  interests  i 
promulgating  an  exposition  of  the  law, 
most  materislly  different  from  the  under- 
standing of  all  constitutional  lawyers,  and 
in  fact,  subjecting  himself  to  the  imputa- 
tion of  attempting  Co  dispense  with  tha 
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lair  of  the  land.— The  noble  viscount  had 
roph'ed  to  the  observations  on  spies,  that 
it  was  idle  to  suppose  that  all  the  rois- 
chtefs  which  had  occurred  in  the  disturbed 
districts  could  be  attributed  to  them.  He 
(lord  Holland)  would  not  go  the  length 
of  saying  that  all  those  mischiefs  had 
arisen  from  the  employment  of  such  per- 
sons ;  but  he  had  no  hesitation  in  declaring 
his  conviction,  that  much  of  them  was  to 
be  referred  to  that  origin ;  and  if  he  were 
allowed*  he  would  produce  sufficient  evi- 
dence in  support  of  his  opinion.  He 
was  not  accustomed  to  make  rash  pledges, 
or  to  advance  exaggerated  statements; 
but  he  could  assure  the  House,  that  if  a 
proper  opportunity  were  offered,  he  had 
no  doubt  he  could  make  out  a  better  case 
against  Oliver  than  ministers  had  been 
able  to  make  out  last  year  against  the 
people  of  England,  when  they  proposed 
to  subject  them  to  arbitrary  power  by 
the  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus 
act.  He  was  not  in  the  habit  of  assert- 
ing facts  on  ecc-jfarte  testimony ;  he  was 
hot  in  the  habit  of  coming  to  a  decision  on 
any  question  till  he  heard  what  could  be 
advanced  on  both  sides;  and  he  would  not 
therefore  say  that  all  the  statements  which 
he  could  produce,  ought  to  be  implicitly 
relied  on ;  but  he  would  say  that,  till  he 
•aw  the  contents  of  the  green  bag,  the 
evidence  in  his  possession  against  Oliver 
appeared  conclusive.  This  evidence  did 
Bot  proceed  entirely  from  persons  who 
were  interested  or  prejudiced— it  was  not 
altogether  from  what  had  been  termed  a 
polluted  source->-it  was  furnished  by  re- 
spectable individuals  who  had  watdied  his 
operations,  or  who  had  inquired  into  the 
truth  of  accounts  supplied  by  others. 
The  noble  viscount  thought  he  had  suffi- 
ciently disproved  the  allegations  of  Mit* 
cheil's  petition,  by  denying  that  he  had 
been  apprehended  on  the  testimony  of 
Oliver;  but,  so  far  as  he  (lord  Holland) 
remembered,  the  petitioner  did  not  state 
that  he  was.  One  thing,  however,  was 
certain,  and  could  not  be  denied,  as  it 
was  supported  on  irresistible  proof— that 
Oliver  had  been  detected  acting  in  most 
of  the  disturbed  districts.  Witnesses  could 
he  brought  to  state,  that  he  had  been  en- 
pged  in  exciting  the  people  of  Notting- 
iam,  of  Derbyshire,  and  of  Yorkshire, 
40  violence  and  insurrection,  by  the  most 
inflammatory  language,  and  the  most  en- 
couraging assurances  of  assistance.  He 
did  not  assert  that  such  evidence  was  true, 
but  he  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  it  laid 


sufficient  grounds  for  inquiry  and  investi- 
gation ;  in  order  to  ascertain  how  far  the 
agents  of  government  were  instrumental 
in  producing  those  scenes  which  formed 
the  ground  for  proposing  and  continuing 
the  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  act* 
He  would  go  farther  and  say,  that  the  em- 
ployment of  spies  (he  did  not  allude  to 
the  receiving  of  intelligence  from  infor- 
mers) was  always  unjustifiable,  except  ia 
cases  of  the  greatest  and  most  inmunent 
hazard  to  the  state.    Nothing  but  a  para- 
mount necessity  that  set  all  ordinary  rulca 
at  defiance,  and  threatened  dangers  to  so* 
cial  order,  that  could  neither  be  met  nor 
averted  by  acting  on  common  principles, 
or  exercising  all  the  means  which  human 
foresight  and   vigilance    could    suggpst> 
would  justify  a  resort  to  such  revolting, 
hazardous,  and  abominable  aeency.    The 
persons  so  employed  must  fuwavs  be  the 
refuse  of  society ;  and  unless  those  who 
employed  them  were  able  to  judge  of  their 
testimony,  and  to  examine  coolly  the  facta 
they  supplied,  they  must  always  produce 
mischief.    He  might  appeal  to  all  history, 
and  the  opinions  of  all  wise  historians  and 
politicians,  in  support  of  this    doctrine* 
He  would  not,  however,  refer  to  the  au- 
thority of  some  authors  who  were  often 
2 noted  on  the  subject ;  he  would  not  pro- 
uce  the  severe  invective  and  bold  de- 
scription of  Tacitus,  when  speaking  of 
this  class  of  persons,  because  it  might  be 
said,  that  he  was  a  misanthropist,  and 
marked  his  picture  with  features  taken 
from  the  arbitrary  despotism  under  whick 
he  lived ;  he  would  not  quote  lord  Falk- 
land, because  he  might  be  called  a  fasti- 
dious and  speculative  statesman ;  but  he 
would  refer  to  an  author  against  whom 
none  of  these  objections  could  be  brought, 
the  penetration,  saeacity,  and  elegance  of 
whose  work  was  acknowledged  by  all,  and 
who,  whatever  else  might  be  said  against 
him,  could  not  be  accused  of  having  any 
unfavourable   leaning    towards    popular 
claims  or  any  hostile  fueling  against  exists 
iog    governments.    In    speaking  of   th6 
measures  pursued  by  Burleigh  and  Wal- 
singham,  in  1584,  to  disconcert  the  ma- 
chinations of  the  malcontents,  Mr.  Hume's 
beautiful  history  contained  the  following 
passage :  — « "  Spies  were    hired    to   ob- 
serve the  actions  and  discourses  of  sus- 
pected persons;  informers  were  counte- 
nanced ;  aud  though  the  sagacity  of  these 
two  great  ministers  helped  Siem  to  disdn* 
guish  the  true  from  the  false  intelligence, 
many  calumnies  were  no  doobt  bearkQoed 
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to,  and  all  the  subjects,  particularly  the 
Catholics,  kept  in  the  utmost  anxiety  and 
disquietude/*  When  such  great  ministers 
as  these  were  liable  to  be  imposed  upon, 
was  it  not  to  be  suspected  that  the  em- 
ployment of  similar  agents  by  those  who 
might  not  exercise  the  same  caution  and 
vigilance,  would  lead  to  the  greatest  op- 
pression and  abuses,  especially  when  such 
mstruments  were  relieved  from  the  fear  of 
detection  or  punishment,  by  being  divested 
of  all  apprehension  of  ever  being  confronted 
with  those  whom  they  thought  proper  to 
accuse  i  The  fear  of  a  public  trial  was 
the  only  check  that  could  be  imposed  on 
the  misconduct  of  spies.  If  protected 
from  trial  or  exposure,  there  was  no  limit 
to  their  audacit),  no  control  over  their 
actions,  no  means  of  meetjng  or  con- 
founding their  misrepresentations.  They 
might  ^ive  any  information  they  pleased, 
they  might  invent  the  most  palpable  false- 
hoods, they  might  calumniate  the  most 
innocent  and  orderly  individuals.  If  the 
danger  from  this  detestable  race  was 
great,  when  they  were  sent  among  the 
better-informed  classes  of  society,  how 
much  was  it  multiplied  when  they  were 
employed  among  the  lower  orders,  who 
were  liable  to  every  delusion  which  they 
might  attempt  to  practise,  and  unable  to 
detect  their  real  characters?  If  a  spy 
should  be  sent  among  their  lordships,  he 
would  have  no  power  to  do  injury,  be- 
cause they  would  neither  be  likely  to  be 
deceived  by  his  impressions,  doV  be  in 
danger  of  being  misled  by  his  violence ; 
but  it  need  scarcely  be  stated,  though  it 
could  not  be  fully  conceived,  how  mis- 
chievous a  character  of  this  kind  must 
have  been  among  the  labourers  and  ma- 
mifacturers  of  the  distressed  districts  last 
year.  He  found  the  people  almost  mad 
with  projects  of  reform,  discontented 
from  want  of  employmeot,  and  almost 
furious  from  want  of  food.  It  was  not  his 
business  to  aooth  their  discontents,  to  re- 
present the  real  state  of  their  feelings,  or 
to  transmit  intelligence  of  their  resl  si- 
tuation ;  he  was  sent  to  detect  their  dan- 
gerous projects,  to  discover  their  treason- 
able and  seditious  plots.  To  please  his 
employers,  therefore,  and  to  mngoify  his 
own  importance,  he  had  a  motive  to  impel 
them  to  the  excesses,  which  it  was  the 
oiriect  to  denounce.  **  I  shall  get  no- 
thmg,*'  said  he,  **  by  encouraging  them 
to  petition  peaceably  for  parliamentary 
reform ;  I  shiail  get  nothing  by  urgiog  a 
people  crying  for  bread  to  bear  their  auf- 


ferings  with  patience,  or  to  rely  with 
6dence  on  the  legislature  for  all  the  ro^ 
lief  it  can  grant.    I  must  excite  them  to 
violence,  I  must  inflame  their  discontents 
into  rebellion,  before  I  execute  my  mi^ 
sion,  or  deserve  my  reward/'    Such,  he 
fully  believed,  was  very  likely  to  be  the 
soliloquy  of  many  a  spy,  and  therefore  he 
would  never  consent  to  resort  to  such  m 
person,  unless  upon  the  principle  of  siSfas 
populi    iuprema  /ejr.*«- Nothing  could  bto 
more  probable  than  that  w^en  such  agents 
as  these  were  employed  among  a  people 
tempted  to  violence  by  distress,  their  in« 
fluence  was  most  pernicious  and  dangeroua 
in  increasing  discontent  into  disarcction 
and  acts  of  violence.— These  things  laid 
grounds  for    inquiry  and    investigatioa; 
but  these  were  not  the  only  things.    The 
petitions  on  the  table,  and  the  inquicy 
proposed  to  be  referred  to  the  committee^ 
referred  to  tampering  with  witnesses,  to 
the  taking  of  illegal  recognizances,  and 
to  discharges  without  trial,  by  which  sua* 
picion  was  still  fixed  on  the  petitioners. 
0ut  it  was  said,  that  the  forms  or  the  House 
precluded  inquiry ;  and  this  was  the  only 
answer  that    was    given    to    petitionera 
when  they  complained  of  the  grievancea 
which  they  had  suffered,  and  Uie  hard^ 
ships  to  which  they  had  been  subjected* 
He  was  glad  to  hear  it  said,  that  the  bill 
of  indemnity  which  would  be   proposed 
would  still  allow  recourse  to  be  haa  to  m 
court  of  justice  for  a  redress  of  individual 
grievances,  if  any  abuse  of  authority  had 
been  exercised ;  and  he  hoped  that  a  dis- 
tinct clause  to  that  effect  would  be  in- 
serted in  the  act ;  but  he  distrusted  audi 
pledges,  when  he  remembered  the  effecta 
and  consequences  of  other  bills  of  indem- 
nity;  when  he  recollected  that,  in  1601, 
the  last  bill  of  this  kind  precluded  all  in- 
ouiry.    It  was  just  possible  that  none  of 
the  ministers  themselves  were  participators  ^ 
in  the  infliction  of  the  cruelty  complained* 
of;  that  they  were  not  concerned  in  caus- 
ing or  abetting  such  cruelty.    But  if  the 
right  to  proceed  at  law  were  allowed  to 
the  petitioners,  it  might  be  ascertained 
whetner  ministers  had,  either  within  or 
without  the  authority  of  the  statute  sus- 
spending  the  Habeas  Corpus  act,  sanc- 
tioned any  proceeding  connected  with  the 
infliction  or  cruelty.    The  noble  earl  o{^ 
posite  had  produced  an  ingenious  argu^ 
ment  against  referring  the  petitions  to  the 
Secret  Commiuee.    lie  had  said  that  on 
such  a  reference  the  committee  would  be 
conrertal  into  a  court  of  law  to  dedda 
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tfn  the  guilt  or  ianocence  of  the  peti- 
tionen,  to  convict  or  acquit  them  of  trea- 
son; but  he  (lord  Holkmd)  could  not 
see  how  this  would  be  the  efiect,  as  it  was 
not  the  object  of  the  motion.  The  mo- 
tion referred  the  petitioners  case  to  the 
committee,  not  to  pronounce  whether 
they  were  guilty  or  not  ^ilty,  but  whe- 
ther the  government,  in  its  mode  of  ap* 
prehending  and  treating  them,  had  ex- 
ceeded its  powers.  It  was  an  old  maxim 
hk  law,  in  which  if  he  were  wrong,  he 
If  ould  he  set  right  by  the  noble  and  learned 
lord  on  the  woolsack,  that  no  truth  could 
be  proved  till  it  was  contested,  and  he' 
thought  the  election  of  the  committee  was 
such  B8  promised  nothing  without  the 
present  reference.  The  noble  viscount 
»ad  thought  proper  tp  observe,  that  all 
liis  (lord  H's.)  predictions  proved  to  be 
erroneous;  but  he  begged  to  say,  that 
whatever  errors  might  belong  to  his  cha« 
factor-— whatever  he  might  have  happened 
to  assume,  he  had  never  in  hi8  life  been  in 
the  habit  of  predicting  any  thing  in  public 
He  renAltibered  no  instance  in  which  he 
ventured  to  predict  the  result  of  a  political 
measure,  but  one,  when,  in  the  case  of 
the  suspension  of  cash  payments  at  the 
Bank,  he  foretold  that  they  would  never 
be  resumed.  He  would  now,  howevei^ 
predict,  and  stake  his  character  as  a  pro^ 
phet  on  the  issue ;  that  the  result  of  this 
partial  inquiry,  by  this  ministerial  com- 
tnittee,  would  be  the  recommendation  of 
H  bill  ef  indemnity,  which,  in  other  words, 
would  be  this— that  ministers,  after  having 
procured  a  recommendation  to  parliament 
lirom  a  secret  committee  to  grant  them 
extraordinary  powers  to  preserve  the  law, 
%ould  obtain  a  similar  recommendation, 
by  the  same  means,  to  protect  them 
i^aiost  the  breaches  of  it.  If  this  predic- 
tion should  happen  to  be  falsified,  he 
ehottld  heartily  rejoice  in  the  event. 

The  motion  was^  negatived  without  a 
division.  ' 
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Thursday i  February  19. 

Tithe  Laws  Amendment  Bill.]  Mr. 
Curvoeti  rose  and  said :— -Previous  to  en- 
tering on  the  subject  which  it  is  now  my 
duty  to  submit  to  the  House,  I  wish  to 
explain  and  apologize  for  having  taken  up 
a  bosiness  that  would  have  come  so  much 
better  from  many  other  members.  I  was 
induced  to  embark  in  it  from  the  assistance 
ftforded  me  by  one  of  the  ablest  and  most 
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constitutional  lawyers  of  the  day,  I  mean 
my  friend  baron  Wood.  I  trust  this  will 
not  only  be  received  as  a  justification,  but 
entitle  me  to  the  attention  of  the  House. 
The  measure  is,  doubtless,  one  of  great 
importance,  both  as  it  affects  property^ 
and  as  it  has  influence  on  the  morals  of  the 
community.  In  order  that  the  object  of 
the  bill  I  have  to  propose,  might  be  fully- 
understood,  and  to  prevent  also  ground- 
less alarms^  it  was  judged  expedient  to  in- 
troduce it  in  the  last  session,*  in  order  to 
have  it  printed  and  widely  dispersed.  The 
avowed  intention  of  the  measure  is,  for 
the  security  of  tithe  property,  and  the 
prevention  of  the  extended  and  extending 
scale  of  litigation.  By  the  papers  before 
the  House  it  appears  120  tithe  causes 
were  decided  in  the  last  seven  years,  and 
that  an  equal  or  greater  number  are  pend- 
ing. When  it  is  considered,  that  each  of 
these  causes  may  have  continued  for  biX 
or  seven  years,  occasioning  feuds  and  ani* 
mosities  that  cause  the  church  to  be  to* 
tally  deserted;  this  alone  presents  an 
evil  that  calls  loudly  for  redress,  were 
there  no  other  grounds  of  claim  for  the 
interference  of  the  legislature.  From  the 
moderation  and  liberality  which  generally 
distinguishes  the  church,  I  am  satisfied  it 
would  not  be  their  wish  or  desire  the  law 
should  afford  them  facilities  for  the  inva- 
sion of  the  rights  and  properties  of  others. 
God  forbid  any  attempt  should  be  made 
to  invalidate  the  security  of  the  vested 
rights  of  any  body !  I  need  not  disclaim 
it  for  myself,  and  still  less  for  the  quarter 
from  whence  I  have  received  such  able 
assistance.  The  jealousy  of  this  House 
on  all  subjects  which  can  be  supposed  to 
innovate  on  the  rights  of  property,  are 
highly  honourable  to  it,  and  roust  render 
hopeless  all  attempts  to  infringe  on  vested 
interests  of  any  kind.  I  contend  for  no- 
thing that  has  not  the  sanction  of  the 
highest  law  authorities  of  ancient  as  well 
as  modern  times. 

I  need  scarce  observe  to  the  House, 
that,  primSJacie,  all  lands  are  liable  to 
the  payment  of  tithes.  That  the  grounds 
of  exemption  are  the  payment  of  moduses 
or  exemptions,  prescriptions,  composi- 
tions, or  discharges.  Moduses  suppose*a 
commencement  prior  to  Richard  2nd. — 
Forty  years  uninterrupted  payment  pre- 
supposes a  title,  which  is  impeachable  in 
twd  ways;  first,  by  showing  its  com- 
mencement to  be  antecedent  to  Richard 

»  See  Vol.  36,  p.  1070. 
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1st:  and  latterly,  that  is,  within  little 
more  than  a  century,  by  impeaching  it 
on  the  ground  of  ranlcness.  Exemptions, 
prescriptions,  compositions,  ana  dis* 
charges,  are  not  proved  by  immemorial 
possession,  but  by  the  production  alone 
«»r  the  original  grant  or  deed,  by  which 
they  were  created.  These  exemptions 
would  be  legally  granted  till  the  Idth«  of 
Elizabeth.  Berore  I  proceed  to  discuss 
these  different  branches,  it  may  be  expe« 
dient  to  advert  to  the  law  as  it  stood, 
with  respect  to  other  property.  Previous 
to  the  9th  of  the  present  reign,  possession 
was  no  bar  to  the  daisna  of  the  Crown. 
The  injustice  and  oppression  whidi  arose 
out  of  this,  aad  especially  out  of  one  of 
the  last  cases,  I  mean  that  of  the  duke  of 
Portland  and  sir  James  Lowther,  when, 
from  the  embezzlement  or  destruction  of 
a  deed  enrolled  in  one  of  the  public  offices, 
the  noble  duke  had  nearly  been  deprived 
of  his  property.  This  produced  the  nul* 
lum  iemptis  act,  by  which  the  rights  of  the 
Crown  are  limited  to-  sixty  -years*  Tliis 
•ct  is  a  full  recognitioft-  on  the  part  of  the 
legislature  of  the  principle  I  an>  wishing 
to  contend  for*  For  strict  legal  pleadings 
in  the  courts  of  law,  it  was  necessary  that 
deeds  should  be  lodged  in  the  court,  that 
the  opposing  parties  might  liave  access  to 
them.  Forty*  eight  years  ago,  lord  Ken* 
yon,  in  the  cause  of  Reid  v.  Brookman, 
ruled,  that  instead  of  the  prefect,  it  might 
be  alleged  that  the  deed  was  lost  or  de^ 
atroyed  by  time  and  accident,  and  that 
usage  would  prove  it.  Lord  Kenyon  ob- 
served, **  And  this  is  founded  oa  neces* 
aity,  since  no  human  prudence  can  render 
deeds  existing  for  ever."  It  will  be  in- 
cumbent on  those  who  oppose  the  truth 
and  justice  of  this  noble  lord's  observa- 
tion, to  show  why  a  decision  that  has  pre- 
served many  just  rights,  shouldnot  equally 
be  applied  lo  tithes*. 

Having  shown  both  the  proceedings  of 
tliis  time— and  the  latter  practice  of  the 
courts  baa  gane  to  strengthen  and  esta- 
blish the  rigbu  of  possession,  and  to  attrt^ 
bute  to  it  the  best  begiomngs— I  shall 
now  proceed  to  discuss  what  the  defects 
of  the  laws  relative  to  tithes  are,  and  the 
acniedies  I  would  propose.  The  ancient 
mode  of  the  clergy's  proceeding  for  the 
recovery  of  tithes,  was  in  their  own  ec- 
clesiastical court.  When  matters  of  fact 
arote,  the  court  of  King^-bench  stayed 
the  proceeding  till  they  were  decided. 
Disputes  ariiFing  between  the  ecclesiastical 
and  law  courtsj  as  to  tko  exercise  of  their 
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jurisdiction,  the  same  came  to  a  solema 
hearing  before  king  James  1st,  who  de-^ 
cided,  with  the  unanimous  approbation  of 
the  judges  of  the  land,  that  the  ancient 
law  of  the  kingdom  should  be  abided  by  $ 
Magna  Charta  having  provided^  **  that  no 
man  should  be  deprived  of  his*  fffeehold» 
or  free  custom,  but  by  the  Judgment  of 
his  peers,  or  by  the  law  of  the  land.*' 
This  decision  seems  acquiesced  in  for  up- 
wards of  50  years,  when,  by  a  fiction  oC 
law,  the  deigy  commenced  their  prooeed-r 
ingsin  the  Exchequer,  by  acknowledging 
themselves  to  be  debtors  of  the  kmg» 
from  the  payment  of  tenths.  Thus  thinga* 
prooeeded  till  the  case  of  Gardiner  and 
Pole,.  1705,  wihen  chief  baron  Ward,  and 
other  barons,  held  tweWepence  an  acre 
for  hay  a  rank  modus..  This  was  appeided 
against,  and  reversed  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  and  held  a  good  modus*  In  the 
case  of  Sansom  and  Shaw,  in.  the  Com- 
mon Pleas,  1748,  when  it  was  contended 
that  tenpenoe  for  meadow  or  pasture  waa 
rank,  serjeant  Belfield  said,  he  waa  so  old 
aa  to  remember  almost  tlie  very.lMigioniDff 
of  the  name  of  rank  modus;  that  lord 
diief  baron  Ward  was  the  first  that  intro* 
duced  it^  that  be  waa  a  great  patron  off 
the  clergy,,  and  carried  their  rights  m 
great  witv."  Lord  chief  justice  Willea 
says,  **  1  am  afsaid,  truly,  there  bava 
been  many  cases  determined,  upon  the 
footing  of  rankness.  The  fewer  the  better ; 
and  I  am  glad  they  are  not  in  print,  for 
then  tliey  might  have  misled,  more  than 
they  have  already;''  and  he  observe^ 
that  <*  the  consequence  of  these  determine* 
tions  is,  to  deprive  the  landholders  of  what 
they  have  fairly  purchased  and  paid  for*'* 
Mr.  Justice  Burnet  says,  **  My  brotbea 
Belfield  has  given  us  the  history  of  the 
beginning  of  tne  doctrine  of  rank  modaaes» 
in  lord  chief  baron  Ward's  time ;  and  I 
have  had  another  case  given  me  by  « 
learned  judge,  which  shows  the  end  of  iL** 
See  the  case  of  Gifford  and  Webb  in  the 
Exchequer*  Unfortunately  this  did  not^ 
prove  to  be  the  case.  In  defence  of  tbe 
courts  of  equity  deciding  on  matters  of 
fact,  is  alleged,  the  prejudices  of  juries^ 
and  their  ignorance  of  the  value  of  OMoeyt 
in  the  time  of  Richard  1st*  On  this  head 
I  have  an  authority  tliat  will  weigh  with 
this  House,  and  I  hope  on  the  members 
opposite  me— I  mean  that  of  the  present 
lord  chancellor,  who,  in  the  case  of 
O'Connor  and  Cooke,  gives  this  true  end 
constitutional  answer:  **  I  cannot  bold 
the  languagQ  tba(  haa  beta  held^  aa  |Q 
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•endiog  this  to  the  prejudice  of  a  jury. 
A  jury  is  the  coDttitutional  tribunal  of  the 
country,  and  I  am  not  at  liberty  to  sup* 
pose  it  will  be  guided  by  prejudice." — 
Now,  Sir,  of  tlie  integrity  ana  ability  of 
those  who  preside  in  oar  courts  of  justice, 
no  one  entertains  a  higher  opinion  than  I 
do;  but  with  every  deference,  I  would 
ask,  u  it  possible  for  then  to  establish 
any  rule  of  discussion  that  can  suit  all 
eases  ?  Does  not  the  quality  of  land  as 
well  as  locality,  produce  a  great  and  ma* 
terial  differeocef  What  might  be  right  in 
one  case,  would  be  quite  the  reverse  in 
anot^r ;  and  does  not  this  form  a  very 
material  fact  for  a  jury  to  inquire  into  ? 
There  it  one  rule  of  the  courts  of  equity, 
the  grounds  and  justice  of  which  1  do  not 
comprehend.  In  all  cases  where. the  rec- 
tor pravs  an  issue,  a  trial  by  juiy,  it  is 
granted.  Even  were  the  modus  auch  as 
^e  court  would  sustain,  still  they  send  it 
to  a  jury*  Why  the  defendant  should  not 
equally  be 'entitled  to  have  a  trial  by  jury, 
as  quite  incomprehensible  to  me,  and  I 
own  savours  strongly,  as  I  view  it,  of  in- 
justice. 

That  next  point  to  which  I  would  wish 
to  call  the  attention  of  she  House,  is  to 
compositions  real,  which  are  compositions 
made  between  person,  patron,  and  ordi- 
nary, which  might  legally  have  been  done 
tall  the  restraining  act  of  the  ISch  of  £li- 
asabeth,  chap.  10.     Many  such,  no  doubt, 
^ere  made.    In  a  lapse  of  240  years  since 
these  agreements  were  restricted,  many 
deeds  have  been  destroyed  or  lost.  At  the 
Reformation,  the  Slst  of  Henry  8th,  1539, 
nearly  one-third  of  the  whole  property  of 
tithes,  passed  into  the  hand  of  the  Crown, 
and  was  soldand  disposed  o£     This  por« 
tlon  of.  tithes  became,  to  all  intents  and 
{Purposes,  a  temporal  possession,  and  was 
parcelled  out  and  sold  to  individuab  many 
of  whom  never  had  the  original  deed  of 
conveyance  in    their  possession.    Now, 
the  law  rules  as  to  compositions,  that  pos- 
session is  no  proof  of  title,  no  presump* 
tion  of  an  original  grant.    The  deed,  and 
-the  deed  only,  is  proof  of  any  title.    This 
is  a  monstrous  doctrine ;  what  does  lord 
Sliesmere,  lord  chancellor,  with  the  prin* 
dpal  judges  say,  *<  for  tempus  est  edax 
remm^  and  records  and  letters  patent,  and 
mher  writings,  either  consumed  or  are 
loat,  or  are  embezzled ;  and  God  forbid 
that  ancient  grants  and  deeds  should  be 
drawn  in  question,  although  that  cannot 
be  .shown  which  at  first  was  necessary  to 
the  protection  of  the  thing."  J^rdHobart, 


in  Slade  and  Drake  says,  <<  It  is  a  strange 
anomaly  to  be  thus  differing  ft-om  all  other 
cases  of  law ;  for  whereas  -prescription  and 
antiquity  of  time  justifies  all  other  titles, 
and  supposeth  the  best  beginning  the  law 
can  give  them,  in  this  case  it  works  clean 
contrary,  and  this  in^oor^m  ecdencB^  lest 
laymen  should  assail  the  charge.    Now,  if 
just  and  equitable  as  to  the  churchi  it  can 
have  no  reference  to  the  lay  impropria- 
tor."    In  the  case  of  Barry  and  £vans> 
1735,  the  court  will  not  presume  any  grant 
or  purchase  of  tithes,  not  even  in  a  case  of 
a  lay  impropriator.    Many  judges  have  ai; . 
different  times  expressed  idissatisfaction  at 
this  doctrine.    The  late  lord  chief  baron 
of  the  exchequer,  in  a  case,  lord  Peter 
and  -Blencow,    n97f  expressed  himself 
thus :  ^'  These  determinations  are    per- 
haps.to  be  lamented  ;  I  should  have  liked 
better  to  have  found,  in  regard  to  tithes, 
the  same  principle  of  decision  which  regu* 
lates  the  title  to  every  other  fee.    If  non* 
payment  fbr  any  length  of  time  forms  no 
presumption*  of  a  .grant  of  the    tithes, 
then  the  length  of  enjoyment,  which  ia 
all  other  eases  is  the  best  possible  tiil^ 
serves  only  to  weaken  the  claim  of  exemp- 
tion from  tithes,  as  the  difficulty  of  trab- 
ing  the  origin  is  increased.*'  Lord  Lough- 
borough, in  the  case  of  Bose  and  Collard, 
in  chancery,  .1800,  also  expressed  his  dis- 
satisfaction.   And  the  present  lord  chan- 
cellor, in  the  case  of  Barney  and  Harvey, 
in  1809,   says,   <'  I  do  not  think  that  I 
ought  now  to  disturb  this  doctrine,  which 
has  prevailed  so  Jong,  whatever  I  might 
have  originally  thought  of  it.''    In  Uie 
case  of  Fanahaw  and  Hare,  in  the  exche- 
4|uer,  1743,  baron  Clark  expressed  him- 
self on  this  point,  as  follows  :— *<  I  know 
no  case  that  deserves  more  consideration 
than  this:    for   though  the  authorities 
against  such  a  prescription"  (meaning  a 
prescription  in  non  decimanda)  **  are  very 
great,  yet  the  objections  to  them  grows 
weaker  every  day.     Before  the  Reforma- 
tion, all  tithes  were  ecclesiastical,  and  a 
layman  could  have  them  by    discharge 
only,  by  the  grant  of  parson,  patron  and 
ordinary.    Since  that  time  there  are  many 
other  ways,  both  of  having  tithes,  and  be- 
ing discharged  from  them.     Since  tithes 
have  been  in  the  bandaoflay*impropriators« 
many  persons  have  purchased  discharges 
for  their  particular  lands;    yet  if  these 
grants  are  lost  in   the  common  fate  of 
things,  those  persons  must  lose  the  benefit 
of  their  purcnases,  and  that  must  often 
happen,  though  they  be  inrolled,  or  any 
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other  way  be  taken  to  preierve  them. 
Very  few  records  relating  to  the  church 
are  now  extant,  and  it  would  be  very 
hard  that  time,  that  streoffthens  all  other 
rights,  should  weaken  this. ' 

I  should  hope,  Sir,  there  will  be  little 
doubt  of  the  justice  of  giving  to  uninter- 
rupted possession  that  right  it  has  in  all 
otner  cases  against  the  church.    Against 
the  lay-impropriators  there  cannot  be  a 
shadow  of  pretence  for   withholding  it. 
On  this  point  I  do  not  anticipate  an  objec* 
tion.    From  and  after  the  I2th  of  Eliza- 
Jbeth,   1570,  agreements  were  made  for 
conveyances,  exchanges,    and  composi* 
tions,  sanctioned  by  a  decree  of  cnan« 
eery;  all  indosures  of  wastes,  drainages, 
&c.  were  carried  into  effect  by  this  mode, 
and  valid,  till  the  discussion  by  lord  Nor- 
l^hington,  1766,  in  the  case  of  the  attor* 
ney-general  and  Blois,  o.  Cholmley,  when 
they  were  declared  to  be  invalid.    In  the 
apace  of   196  years,  many  agreements 
were  made  and  carried  into  efiect  between 
vectors  and  spiritual  persons  and  land 
pwners,  in  exchange  of  land  for  other 
lands,  and  pecuniary  payments  upon  in- 
nlosnres    ond    drainages,    sanctioned  by 
dioncery.    These  are  now  liable  to  be  set 
aside,  and,  in  fact,  manj  have  been  so.    I 
Instanced,  last  session,  m  the  case  of  Dr. 
Peplow  Ward,  the  rector  of  Cottenham. 
I  am  sorry  to  find  the  reverend  gentleman, 
whom  I  believe  to  be  a  highly  respectable 
character,  was  hurt  by  the  statement.  Had 
i^been  in  any  way  incorrect,  I  should  not 
have  hesitated  to  have  immediately  re- 
tracted it ;  but  believing  it  perfectly  eor* 
rect,  I  must  restate  it.— In  1596,  compo- 
sition had  been  made  by  articles  of  agnee- 
ment,  and  confirmed  by  a  decree  in  chan- 
cery, by  which  lands  had  been  allotted  to 
the  rector  and  his  successors  for  ever,  in 
lieu  of  tithes  of  the  beforcrmentioned  land 
"with  a  view  to  the  drainage  and  improve- 
ment of  it,      The  defendants,  who  were 
thirty-two  in  number,  filed  a  cross  bill, 
founded  on  the  composition  deed,  praying, 
that  Dr.  Peplow  Ward,  might  be  declared 
not  entitled  to  the  tithes  he  claimed,  and 
if  entitled,  might  account  to  them  for  the 
profits  of   the    inclosures  and    inclosed 
grounds,  which  he  held  in  lieu  of  tithes, 
and  that  he  might  be  decreed  to  vacate 
the  possession.     The  court,   bound  by 
former  decisions,  held  the    composition 
void,  and  decreed  an  account  of  tithes  to 
the  rector,  and  costs,  as  the  composition 
deed  was  not  stated  in  the  answer;  and  ifit 
had^  the  court  might  have  left  him  to  his 
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remedy,  in  which  he  must  hav6  recovered 
as  the  law  stands  at  presents   and  tb« 
cross  bill  was  dismissed,  because  the  oooa* 
plainants  in  it  could  make  no  title. to  the 
land  allotted  in  lieu  of  tithes.    Can  « 
more  palpable  case  of  injustice  be  adduce 
ed?    Admitting  the  result  was  not  in  tbm 
rev.  elector's  contemnlation,  it  is  not  its 
his  power,  beyond  tne  term  of  his  owa 
life,  to  cure  this  monstrous  injustice ;  the 
lands  must  descend  to  his  successor.    A 
case  was  at  issue  in  the  county  of  Lan* 
caster,  between  the  late  rector  of  MaUing^ 
and  persons  with  whom  exchanges  of  oer* 
tain  portions  of  glebe   had  been  ^ ade^ 
highly  beneficial  to  the  church.    Thowk 
above  250  years  had  elapsed,  the  probwi- 
iity  was,  the  lands  would  have  been  re* 
covered,    and   possession    kept    ef  the 
grounds  given  m  exchanffe.     Some  re* 
medy  should  be  provided  against  such 
palpable  acts,  if  wrong.    It  might,  indeed, 
be  stigmatised  by  a  much  stronger  epi- 
thet.    I  should  propose,  on  such  agree- 
ments being  set  asiae,  the  lands  should 
be  hdd  for  the  use  of  the  poor,  till  the 
legal  owner  should  appear  to  claim.    The 
last  regulation  in  the  bill  I  should  wish  ta 
propose,  would  be,  to  give  power  to  a  jury 
to  apportion  lands  covered  by  rooduses^ 
when  the  bounds  were,   from    changes^ 
lost  or  changed.    These  would  be  the  ob4 
jects  I  would  wish  to  provide  for.   WliSst 
provision  was  made  to  assimilate  the  Unr 
of  tithes  to  that  of  every  other  property, 
injustice  would  be  prevented,  and  litiga* 
tion  most  considerably  checked.  I  dislsim 
all  interference  with  any  rights  of  the 
Church,  or   asking  any  thmg  more  thaa 
what  the  l^slature  has  established  with 
regard    to    the  Crown«->that    possession 
should  work  for  and  not  against  the  hei- 
ders  of  tithes.    The  hon.  gentleman  theq 
moved,  **  That  leave  be  given  to  bring  in  % 
bill  for  the  Amendment  of  the  law  in  res* 
pect  to  Tithes." 

Sir  W.  Scott  believed,  Uiat  if  the  peti- 
tions which  iiad  been  presented  upon  this 
subject  hist  year  were  carefully  attended 
to,  and  the  grounds  upon  which  theypro- 
oeeded  duly  considered,  the  House  at 
least  upon  such  grounds  as  the  petitions 
stated,  would  not  see  tlie  necessity  of 
eiving  the  subject  any  very  grave  consi* 
deration.  Many  of  them  related  to  a 
single  parish.  They  were  determined 
upon  in  about  four  days.  They  were  all 
drawn  up  in  the  same,  or  nearly  the  same 
terms.  They  were  circulatjed  through 
the  country,  an4  signed  by  women  .an4 
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by  penons  of  the  lowest  class.    The  con-  I  ject  of  the  last  year's,  and,  no  doubt,  the 


teots  of  those  petitions  were  extremely 
absurd.    They  stated,  that  the  system  of 
tithes  was  injurious  to  the  agricultural  in- 
terests of  the  country  and  the  christian 
religion ;  they  prayed  the  House  to  make 
such  regulation  in  them  as  might  best 
suit  the  msular  situation  of  Great  Britain, 
and  be  most  consistent  with  its  political 
relations.    There  was    one  from  Horn- 
church,  in  Essex,  whidi  complained  that 
the  tithe  was  let  to  a  lawyer  and  a  clergy- 
man, and  that  this  was  ruinous  as  well  to 
agriculture  as  to  religion.     There  were 
some  petitions  from   Ireland    upon    the 
same  subject,  and  he  could  not  say  whe- 
ther the  local  situation  of  that  country 
might  not  admit  of  some  beneficial  amend- 
ment with  respect  to  tithes.    There  were 
also  two  from  Gloucester,  which  prayed 
for  redress  upon  the  principle  that  the 
system  of  tithe  placed  too  large  a  propor- 
tion of  property  in  the  hands  of  the  clergy. 
The  object  of  the  bill  was,  to  alter  the 
provisions  of  the  law  as  they  at  present 
existed  upon  the  subject  of  tithe.    He 
did  not  rise  to  oppose  the  introduction  of 
the  bill.    There  would  be  other  opportu- 
nities for  objecting  to  it  if4ie  shoula  con- 
sider objection  necessary.   On  so  delicate 
a  matter  he  would  call  upon  the  House 
to  proceed  with  the  utmost  caution.    If 
necessary  at  any  time  it  was  most  certainly 
•o  when  they  were  about  to  touch  one  of 
the  most  ancient  institution|  of  the  coun- 
try— one  which,  for  centuries,  had  been 
undergoing  the  revision  of  the  wisest  and 
the  ablest  men,  and  who  had  transmitted  to 
posterity  that  system  in  the  state  in  which 
they  now  found  it.    The  question  was  be- 
tween the  landholders  on  one  side,  and 
the  tithe  proprietors  on  the   other.    It 
was  one  of  gnmt  ddicacy,  and  required 
the  utmost  caution  and  prudence.    He 
did  not  mean  to  oppose  tne  introduction 
of  the  bill,  but  he  should  watch  its  pro- 
gress through  the  different  stages. 

Sir  S.  Rwnilltf  aaid,  that  the  bill  of  last 
year«  in  his  mind,  promised  the  most  ex- 
tensive and  beneficial  improvements.  So 
far  from  seeking  to  put  an  end  to  tithes, 
the  bill  sought  to  strengthen  the  system 
throughout,  by  adopting  a  principle  of 
tithe  more  equitable  and  rational.  As  to 
the  operation  on  tlie  minds  of  members, 
by  the  petition  mentioned,  die  right 
hon.  gentleman  might  as  well  have  attri- 
buted the  introduction  of  the  bill  to  the 
diffusion  of  the  prindples  of  the  Spen- 
l^oan^  or  of  the  Hfvnpdeo  ckb.    The  ob- 


present  year's  bill,  was,  to  put  an  end  to 
the  inconvenience  and  anomaly  of  the  pre- 
sent principle  of  tithe  law.  In  the  instance 
of  the  Crown  an  undisputed  possession  of 
sixty  years   put  all    its   claims   to  rest« 
whilst   a  tenfold  latitude   was  given  to 
claims  on  the  part  of  the  church.  In  fact,^ 
to  give  a  title  to  a  modus,  which  barred 
all  inquiry  on  the  part  of  the  clergy  or 
impropriator,  it  must  be  shown  to  have 
had  its  existence  prior  to  the   time   of 
Richard  the  first,  a  period  of  600  jears. 
What  he  had  said  had  merely  originated 
in  a  desire  to  do  away  with  the  impression 
he  felt  was  likely  to  be  made  by  tbc  grave 
and  solemn  warning  given  by  the  learned 
judge  of  the  Admiralty,  to  abstain  from  in- 
termeddling with  rights  so  sacred  and  ge- 
nerally recognised  as  those  of  the  clergy. 
It  was  too  absurd    a  proposition  to  be 
gravely  entertained  in  that  House,  that 
any  thing  in  the  tithe  system  militated 
against  the  interests  of  the  christian  reli- 
gion, except  in  the  angry  feelings  which 
not  unfrequently  were  the  consequence  of 
feuds  ana  contentions    between    pastors 
and  their  flocks,  upon  the  subjects  of  liti- 
gation respecting    tithe   cases.    By  the 
present  system,  the  older  a  man's  claim  to 
a  right  of  modus   or  composition,  the 
weaker  it  was*^ontrary  to  the  general 
and    well-known     principle    of    law  in 
all   other   cases.    It   was  now" two  cen- 
turies and  a  half  since  the  disabling  sta- 
tute of  ^ueen  Elisabeth,  whidi  followed 
about  thirty  years  after  the  dissolution  of 
the  moaastenes  by  her  father.    Lay  im- 
propriators  still    continued    capable   of 
alienations,  until  the  decision  of  the  cor- 
poration of  Berwick  disturbed  the  founda- 
tions of  the  law  as  it  had  previously  stood; 
4>f  which  decision  he  could  only  say,  he 
knew  not  whether  most  to  reprobate,  its 
folly  or  its  dangerous  consequences— as 
its  direct  tendency  was,  to  protect  lay  im- 
propriators, as  if  they  had  been  eoclesi- 
asttcs.    There  were  parts  of  the  bill  to 
which,  though  trifling  in  tliemselves,  he 
felt  an  objection ;   although  he  acknow- 
ledged, that,  in  the  course  of  his  experi- 
ence, he  had  never  seen  an  act  of  parlia- 
liament  drawn  op  with  a  juster  or  more 
profound  knowledge  of  the  subject  treated, 
nor  one  more  admirably  adapted  to  en- 
sure the  execution  of  its  several  provi- 
sions.   He  should  reserve  his  objection 
until  a  more  advanced  sta^  of  the  bill, 
and  should  for  the  present  give  it  his  most 
decided  support. 
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'  Mr.  Loekhari  said,  he  did  not  feel  tbftt 
«we  and  that  tremor  which  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  seemed  to  feel  upon  this  bill» 
and  which  he  expreued  as  it  were  for  the 
purpose  of  preventing  the  House  from 
entering  upon  it.  The  bill  in  its  object 
iras  a  most  useful  one.  The  object  was 
only  to  legislate  upon  one  species  of  pro- 
perty in  the  same  way  as  was  done  upon 
all  others.  The  right  hon.  gentleman 
seemed  inclined  to  cast  a  slur  upon  the 
committee  and  upon  the  House  by  the 
allusions  which  he  had  made  to  the  peti- 
tions presented  last  year  upon  the  sub^ 
ject.  The  committee  were  not  at  all  in- 
iluenced  by  the  language  of  those  peti* 
tions.  He  had  been  a  member  of  that 
committee,  and  he  never  sat  with  any  set 
of  gentlemen  who  seemed  to  have  more 
regard  for  the  interests  of  the  church. 
They,  however,  had  made  no  objection  to 
the  measure.  As  to  the  case  alluded  to 
of  the  lawyer  and  the  clergyman  who  held 
the  tithe,  it  gave  rise  to  a  great  deal  of 
litigation,  and  was  by  no  means  an  unfit 
subject  to  be  mentioned  in  a  petition. 
The  bill  he  considered  as  one  which  ought 
to  receive  the  countenance  of  the  legisla- 
ture. 

Mr.  Peei  observed,  that  he  did  not  un- 
derstand his  right  hon.  friend  to  say  that 
he  looked  upon  the  bill  as  one  to  provide 
for  the  abolition  of  tithe.  A  proof  of  this 
was,  that  his  right  hon.  friend  had  acqui- 
esced in  the  motion  for  bringing  it  in. 
He  merely  recommended  that  the  House 
should  use  some  caution  in  countenancing  a 
measure  for  the  removal  of  a  practice  upon 
which  the  country  had  acted  for  centuries. 
It  would  not,  in  his  opinion,  be  difficult  to 
show,  that,  however  they  might  in  ap- 
pearance be  founded  on  equality,  the  ap- 
plication of  the  same  pnnciple  of  pre- 
acription  to  tithes  as  to  other  property 
would  be  very  unjust.  This  bill  would 
rather  contribute  to  increase,  than  to 
suppress  litigation.  The  statement  that 
there  were  now  120  causes  pending  in 
the  court  of  exchequer  mieht,  if  not  ex- 

?l8ined,  seem  to  make  against  the  clergy. 
*he  truth  was,  that  only  69  of  these 
causes  had  been  instituted  by  the  clergy. 
Only  35  of  them  had  been  commenced 
within  the  last  three  years.  That  did  not 
amount  to  twelve  in  each  year,  which 
was  no  proof  of  excessive  litigation.  He 
should  reserve  to  another  stage  of  the 
bill  whatever  objections  he  had  to  make. 
Mr*  J.  H.  Smjfih  said,  he  would  not  oppose 
die  motion  for  leave  to  bring  in  the  bill,  . 
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although  he  was  apprehensive  that  it  would 
be  difficult  to  reconcile  some  parts  of  it 
to  principles  of  sound  policy.  He  thought 
there  were  many  serious  difficulties  which 
it  would  not  be  easy  to  get  over.  It  was 
a  measure  of  great  importance,  and  re* 
quired  the  utmost  caution. 

Lord  CasUereagh  admitted  that  the  sub* 
ject  was  one  of  great  importance.  This, 
however,  was  not  the  time  for  proposing 
any  objections  against  it  or  arguments  ia 
its  favour.  It  would  be  better  to  wait 
until  they  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
the  bill.  They  would  then  be  better  able 
to  judge  of  its  objects.  He  did  not  un« 
derstand  his  right  hon.  friend  to  say  any 
thing  that  could  tend  to  prejudice  the 
House  against  the  measure.  He  merely 
recommended  caution  in  the  adoption  of 
it.  When  any  legislative  regulations  were 
proposed  with  respect  to  tithes,  they  should 
be  approached  with  the  same  caution  as 
those  proposed  with  respect  to  other  pro- 
perty. He  could  not  collect  from  any 
thing  which  had  fallen  from  his  right  hon, 
friend,  that  he  was  inclined  to  bar  a  fair 
discuttion.  He  merely  recommended  that 
church  property,  being  as  sacred  as  any 
other,  snould  lie  touched  with  the  same 
caution. 

Mr.  Brougham  agreed  with  the  noble 
lord  that  it  was  better  nol  to  anticipate 
any  objections  or  arguments  upon  the  bill* 
He  thought,  however,  that  his  hon.  and 
learned  friend  was  very  justi6able  in  the 
remarks  he  had  made  upon  what  had 
&llen  from  the  right  hon.  gentleman  op- 
posite. His  (Mr.  Brougham's)  habitiiu 
veneration  for  that  right  hon.  judge  in* 
duced  him  to  pay  the  utmost  attention  to 
what  had  fallen  from  him,  and  it  did 
strike  him  that  the  object  of  his  languaffe 
was,  to  stigmatize  the  measure  in  its  birui, 
and  to  set  it  forifi  to  the  world  as  one  by 
which  it  was  meant  to  trench  upon  the 
property  of  the  church.  It  was  now 
stated,  that  sudi  was  not  his  intention, 
but  merely  to  caution  die  House  against 
rash  legislation.  He  wished  lust  to 
mention  one  thins,  which  would  show 
what  it  was  the  bill  was  meant  to  refnedy, 
and  the  groundlessness  of  the  clamour 
that  was  raised  against  it.  What  he  should 
mention  was,  the  right  of  compositioiu 
Compositioa  real  was  legal  ^16  yesrs 
back.  Suppose  a  composition  of  that 
kind  effected  while  it  was  legal,  that  it 
was  acted  upon  and  no  tithe  paid,  but 
the  parson  possessing  the  bmd  for  fOO 
years.     UadEer  such  ctrcamstaBeeSi  the 
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plfBon  at  present  had  only  to  file  his  bill 
for  tithe,  and  the  court  could  not  refuse 
iiioi  a  decree  unless  the  other  party  could 
produce  his  composition  reaa;  not  an 
aid  moth-eaten  parchment,  but  one  quite 
legible.  It  had  been  so  decided  in  the 
court  of  exchequer.  So  that,  by  this 
means,  the  parson  might  retain  the  land 
which  he  got  in  composition,  and  get 
l|ie  tithe  besides.  It  was  not  the  object 
of  the  bill  to  unsettle  the  right  of  church 
property,  but  to  clear  it  of  difficulties. 
'The  property  of  the  church  should  be 
held  sacred,  but  not  more  so  than  the 
property  of  the  crown,  which  had  long 
lost  the  benefit  of  the  nullum  tempus 

Sir  fT.  Scott  wished  to  know  the  name 
of  the  case  alluded  to  by  the  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman. 

Mr^  Brougham  could  not  immediately 
recollect  the  name  of  the  case,  but  he  was 
quite  certain  of  it. 

Mr.  Curwen  was  surprised  to  hear  the 
right  hon.  gentlemai^take  such  a  view  of 
the  case  as  he  had  ^iven  to  the  House. 
He  had  put  the  bill  into  his  hands  before 
he  had  moved  for  leave  to  bring  it  in. 
He  4id  not  then  make  the  same  objections 
a|;ainst  it  which  had  fallen  from  him  that 
night;  nor  did  he  (Mr.  Curwen)  expect 
that  an  attempt  would  have  been  made  to 
create  a  prejudice  against  it  in  conse* 
iiuence  of  the  petitions  alluded  to.  With 
tnose  petitions  he  had  nothing  to  do. 

Leave  was  given  to  bring  in  the  Bill. 


JuoGB  Day.]  Mr.  Bennet  said  he  rose 
to  do  what  he  conceived  to  be  but  an  act 
of  justice.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  last 
session  he  had  presented  a  petition  com- 

ftlaining  of  the  conduct  of  one  of  the 
rish  judges,  in  his  observations  on  a  case 
of  murder  in  a  duel.  That  petition  had 
been  delivered  to  him  in  the  middle  of 
the  session,  and  contained  very  serious 
allegations,  which  were,  however,  couched 
in  such  strong  language,  that  he  told  the 
person  who  gave  it  to  him  thatjhe  could  not 
present  to  tne  House  any  such  petition. 
Afterwards  he  had  seen  the  published 
trial,  and  the  terms  of  the  petition  being 
moderated,  he  consented  to  present  it. 
He  had  since,  however,  learneo,  from  se« 
veral  persons  of  high  consideration  and 
respectability,  that  there  was  no  founda« 
tioh  whatever  for  the  charges.  He  had 
also  had  a  communication  from  the  learned 
judge  himself,  for  whom,  be  begged  leave 
to  say,  he  entertained  the  highest  respect. 
He  was  noir  conviated  that,  the  allega- 


tions of  the  petition  were  utterly  ground^ 
less,  and  he  was  happy  to  be  abfe  to  make 
this  statement.  One  of  the  allegations 
was»  that  the  person  tried  was  a  relative 
of  the  judge.  As  to  this,  he  stated  him- 
self, that  it  was  not  the  fact,  at  least, 
that  the  relationship  was  scarcely  more, 
than  that  which  existed  among  all  the 
members  of  society.  Another  was,  that 
he  had  thrown  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
procuring  the  writ ;  so  far  from  this,  it 
appeared  he  had  advanced  money  out  of 
his  pocket  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  it. 
A  third  was,  that  the  person  indicted  was 
of  a  powerful  family,  and  that  that  bad- 
been  a  source  of  favour.  He  was  autho- 
rized to  say,  that  there  had  been  no  shoir 
whatever  to  support  this.  He  was  re^ 
jojced  to  be  able  to  make  this  reparation 
to  the  character  of  that  respected  indite* 
dual,  the  only  one  in  his  power.  He  was 
anxious  it  should  be  as  public  as  possible^ 
since  the  imputations  contained  in  the 
petition  had  received  a  very  extended  cir- 
culation. Judge  Day,  the  learned  judge 
in  question,  in  the  conscious  dignity  of 
innocence,  had  abstained  from'prosecuting 
the  libeller.  But  at  the  suggestion  of  the 
lord  chancellor,  he  had  instituted  a  civil 
action  against  the  author  of  the  slander, 
thereby  giving  the  party  an  opportunity 
of  proving,  if  he  were  able,  the  truth  of 
the  allegations.  He  thought  it  due  from 
him  to  apologise  to  the  House  for  having 
presented  the  petition  in  question,  and  to 
declare  it  to  be  his  full  belief  and  convic- 
tion, that  the  statements  which  it  con- 
tained were  altogether  groundless  [Hear, 
hear!]. 

Mr.  Peel  complimented  the  hon.  gentle- 
man on  the  very  proper  and  liberal  man- 
ner in  which  he  had  conducted  himself  on 
this  occasion.  So  far  was  he  from  being 
sorry  at  the  circumstance,  that  he  waa 
extremely  happy  an  opportunity  had  thus 
been  afforded  of  furnishing  so  public  a, 
refutation  of  the  calumny  in  question* 
Had  he  been  in  Eaigland  at  the  period  in 
the  last  session  when  the  petition  was  pre- 
sented, his  knowledge  of  the  integrity  of 
judge  Day  would  have  induced  him  to  beg 
the  House  to  suspend'their  opinion  on  the 
allegations  which  it  contained*  Since 
that  time  the  learned  judge  had  put  him  in 
possession  of  the  most  satisfactory  evi- 
dence on  the  subject,  namely,  his  private" 
note  book,  which  showed,  that  so  tar  was 
he  from  having  conducted  himself  in  the 
way  imputed  to  him,  that  he  had  apted  in 
a  manner  most  coo^istent  with  the  d.ignikty 
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of  the  tituBtion  that  he  held,  and  with  his 
duties  both  as  a  judge  and  as  a  christian. 
The  learned  Judge,  would,  he  was  sure,  be 
equally  satisned  with  himself,  at  the  state- 
ment made  by  the  hon.  gentleman,  and 
the  handsome  and  liberal  manner  in  which 
it  had  been  made. 

CoTTOK  Factories  Bill.]  Sir  Ro' 
bert  Peel  rose  to  make  his  promised  mo- 
tion on  a  subject,  the  importance  of  which 
increased  more  and  more  on  every  consi- 
deration of  it.  About  fifteen  years  ago 
he  had  brought  in  a  bill  for  the  Regulation 
of  Apprentices  in  Cotton  Manufactories. 
At  that  time  they  were  the  description  of 
persons  roost  employed  in  those  manufac- 
tories He  himself  had  a  thousand  of 
them,  and  felt  the  necessity  of  some  re- 
galation  with  respect  to  them.*  Since  that 
time,  however,  the  business  had  been  much 
extended.  Manufactories  were  established 
in  large  towns,  and  the  proprietors  availed 
themselves  of  all  the  poor  population 
of  those  towns.  In  Manchester  alone 
20,000  persons  were  employed  in  the  cot- 
ton ntanufactories,  and  in  the  whole  of 
England  about  three  times  that  number. 
The.  business  was  of  a  peculiar  nature, 
reauiring  of  necessity  that  adults  and 
children  should  work  in  the  same  rooms 
and  at  the  same  hours.  It  was  notorious 
that  children  of  a  very  tender  age  were 
dragged  from  tlieir  beds  some  hours  be- 
fore day  light,  and  confined  in  the  facto- 
ries not  less  than  fifteen  hours;  and  it 
was  also  notoriously  the  opinion  of  the 
faculty,  that  no  children  or  eight  or  nine 
▼ears  of  aee  could  bear  that  degree  of 
hardship  with  impunity  to  their  health 
and  constitution.  It  luui  been  urged  by 
the  humane,  that  there  might  be  two  sets 
of  young  lalM>urers  for  one  set  of  adults. 
He  was  afraid  this  would  produce  more 
harm  than  good.  The  better  way  would 
be  to  shorten  the  time  of  working  for 
adults  as  well  as  for  children ;  and  to  pre- 
vent the  introduction  of  the  latter  at  a 
very  earlv  age.  Those  who  were  em- 
ployers of  the  children,  seeing  them  from 
day  to  day,  were  not  so  sensible  of  the 
injury  that  they  sustained  from  this  prac- 
tice as  strangers,  who  were  strongly  im- 
pressed by  it.  In  fact,  they  were  pre- 
vented from  growing  to  their  full  sise. 
In  consequence,  Manchester,  which  used 
to  furnish  numerous  recruits  for  the  army, 
was  now  wholly  unproductive  in  that  re- 
spect. He  hoped  the  House  would  allow 
luffl  to  bring  in  the  Bill  that  eight;  he 
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I  would  then  move  that  it  be  printed,  and 
the  second  reading  might  take  place  al 
any  future  period  that  might  seem  convex 
nient.  The  hon.  baronet  concluded  hy 
moving,  '<  That  leave  be  given  to  bring  in 
a  bill  to  amend  and  extend  an  act  made  in 
the  42d  year  of  his  present  majesty,  for 
the  preservation  of  the  health  and  morala 
of  Apprentices  and  others  employed  in 
cotton  and  other  mills,  and  cotton  and 
other  factories." 

Lord  LascdUs  said,  he  felt  considerable 
difficulty  on  the  present  subject,  which 
was  of  the  hig^hest  importance  to  the  ma- 
nufacturing districts.  It  was  not  all  evila 
that  were  fit  subjects  for  legislative  inter- 
ference ;  for  instance,  he  highly  applauded 
the  bill  of  an  hon.  friend  of  his,  respecting 
chimney-sweepers.  But '  in  the  present 
cas^  it  should  be  recollected,  tliat  tlie 
individuals  who  were  the  objects  of  the 
hon.  gentleman's  proposition  were  free 
labourers.  This  excited  his  jealousy; 
for,  were  the  principle  of  interference  with 
free  labourers  once  admitted,  it  was  diffi- 
cult  to  say  how  far  it  might  not  be  carried. 
If  there  existed  any  thing  radically  vicious 
in  the  system,  it  ought  to  be  inquired 
into.  In  fact,  a  parliamentary  inquiry  had 
taken  place  by  a  committee  m  1816,  and 
he  could  not  help  expressing  his  surprise, 
if  the  evils  existed  described  by  the  hon. 
baronet,  that  no  legislative  measure  bad 
sooner  been  proposed.  When  the  House 
were  about  to  legislate  on  a  large  scale, 
they  oueht  at  least  not  to  do  so  on  ex* 
parte  evidence  privately  obtained,  but  on 
evidence  openly  taken  before  a  committee 
of  the  House  or  otherwise.  If  the  evila 
stated  in  this  eX'parie  evidence  really  ex- 
isted, it  might  be  extremely  desirous  that 
something  should  be  done  to  remedy 
them ;  stUI,  however,  the  House  ought  to 
entertain  a  great  jealousy  on  tliis  subject. 
At  all  events,  the  subject  ought  to  be 
canvassed  and  examined  in  the  most  opeo 
manner. 

Mr.  W.  Smith  thought  the  principle  of 
the  bill  would  be  discussed  more  advan- 
tageously on  the  second  reading,  and  he 
merely  rose  to  say,  that  the  measure  had 
its  origin  in  the  report  of  the  committee 
which  sat  in  1816,  which  contained  fully 
sufficient  grounds  for  if,  although  those 

Sounds  were  certainly  not  weakened  by 
e  additional  evidence  which  had  been 
produced,  and  shown  to  particular  indivi- 
duals. He  would  also  remind  the  House, 
that  a  petition  had  been  received  from  the 
adult  persona  in  this  cmployinent|  agaiMt 
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Uift  existnig  practiGe,  which  alone  pro? ed 
the  necessity  of  some  farther  regulation. 

Mr*  Philips  strongly  objected  to  the 
adoption  of  any.  measure  of  this  descrip- 
tion»  and  denied  that  the  employment  of 
children  in  the  cotton  factories  operated, 
as  iiad  been  described,  to  stint  their  growth, 
impair  their  comfort,  or  scatter  disease 
amonfi^st  them.  If  he  conceived  that  the 
establishment  with  which  he  was  con- 
nected, though  he  was  only  what  was 
called  a  sleeping  partner  in  it,  scattered 
disease  and  death  in  the  manner  which 
bad  been  described,  he  should  take  shame 
to  himself  if  he  did  not  immediately  at* 
tempt  to  remedy  the  evil.  The  fiict  was, 
however,  that  that  e^Mdilishment  had  been 
conducted  in  such  a  manner  that  it  was  an 
iia|iortant  benefit  to  the  poor,  and  an  ex* 
aosple  to  other  factories.  In  this,. how- 
ever, he  himself  had  no  merit,  for  the 
iriiole  was  done  independently  of  him. 
During  the  twotty-seven  years  which  that 
establishment  had  existed,  no  contagious 
disease  had  ever  been  known  in  it;  and 
during  eleven  of  those  years  returns  of  the 
state  of  health  bad  regidarly  been  made, 
and  the  sickness  amounted  only  to  a  small 
fractioa  per  cent.  Out  of  a  thousand  per- 
sons en4>loyed»  the  whota  sum  paid  to 
/  them  in  poors^rates  did  not  exceed  5L  per 
annum— a  fortieth  part  of  the  sum  which 
the  factory  contributed  to  the  poor.  If 
such  was  the  £icty  could  any  man  say  that 
the  employment  was  unhealthy?  There 
was  no  manufactory  in  the  country,  from 
which,  if  the  same  means  were  taken 
which  had  been  resorted  to  in  this  case, 
Bumerous  petitions  and  complaints  might 
not  be  got.  About  four  or  five  persons 
had  been  very  active  in  lookine  out  for 
complaints;  they  had  dispatched  their 
emissaries  secretly  about  the  country,  and 
had  cireulated  papers  among  the  people 
in  the  different  factories  for  their  signa- 
ture. The  hen.  baronet  had  said,  the  pe- 
tittonersy  in  order  to  have  the  number  of 
hours  reduced,  would  willingly  submit  to 
a  reduction  of  wages ;  but  the  petitioners 
did  not  say  one  word  about  reduction  of 
wages;  and  if  they  said  they  would  con- 
sent to  such  reductioRi  he  would  not  be* 
Ueve  them.  The  habits  of  these  people 
led  them  to  combine  together;  and  it 
required  great  delicacy  on  the  part  of 
their  employers  to  prevent  much  misdiief 
being  done  in  thb  way.  Small  factories 
wve  often  ill  ventilated,  and  from  that 
circumstanoe  the  hea^i  of  a  pesson  might 
suffer  more  in.  six  hours  in  onoL  of  these 
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factories,  tha&in  fifteen  hourtina  &otory 
whioh  was  well  ventilated  and  properly 
constructed  in  other  respects.  But  hew 
could  this  evil  be  cured  by  any  bill  i  The 
small  factories  generally  went  to  ruin,  and 
that  was  the  cure  for  the  eviL  From  the 
returns  msde  to  the  HouBe,outofSl,117, 
the  number  of  persons  employed  in  these 
returns,  1717,  or  5^  per  cent,  were  of  the 
age  of  10  and  under,  1S,20S  from  laio 
18,  and  16,197  of  the  age  of  18  and  up- 
wardiL  Out  of  27,827  persons,  there  were 
18S0  only  who  could  not  read.  OuC  of 
25,000  the  number  of  persons  returned 
sick  was  163,  very  little  more  than  ^h» 
per  cent.  For  these  and  other  reasons,  he 
mt  it  to  be  his  duly  to  appose  the  hon. 
baronet's  measure. 

Mr.  fFitberfdrce  was  desirous  that  ^ 
discussion  should  be  reserved  till  thm 
whole  subject  should  be  fully  before  them. 
If  diftrent  systenis  of  management  pre* 
vailed  in  the  conduct  of  different  &ctoriee, 
that  was  a  sufficient  reason  for  inducing^ 
the  House  to  require  farther  informatioH. 
His  hope  and  boKef  was,  that  a  fiuv  in* 

r'  y  would  prove  that  the  iaserests  ef 
nMnufiMturers  and  those  of  humanity 
were  not  at  variancft  Whatever  might 
be  the  reauk  of  the  aeasure,  he  waa  sure 
the  Heose  nnist  feel  obliged  to  the  how. 
baronet.  Diocusston  must  lead  to  useM 
results.  He  was  convinced  that  whatever 
originated  witb  the  hoa.  baronet  ens  the 
result  of  expesieoce,  prudence,  and  hv« 
mantty.  ' 

Mr.  Finlojfi  said»  that  excepting  ia  one 
instance,  in  the  county  of  Lancaster,  there 
was  no  proof  of  the  exbtence  of  any  evils 
which  could  justify  legislative  interfeienee. 
In  that  case  indeed,  evils  existed  of  the 
highest  description.  But  this  was  a  fac* 
tory  conducted  under  the  provisions-  of 
an  act  of  parliament — a  proof  that  no  law 
could  prevent  bad  men  from  doing  wicked 
things.  Even  in  this  factory,  however,  if 
was  proved^  that  though  children  were 
employed  fourteen  hours,  they  were  not* 
witnstanding  in  exceeding*  good  health* 
He  warned  the  Bouse  against  entertain* 
ing  any  measure,  which  went,  like  the 
present,  to  interfere  with  a  manufacture 
of  such  vital  importance.  It  was  the  most 
important  ever  established  in  this  coun* 
try ;  indeed,  he  believed,  it  employed 
more  people  than  $11  the  other  manufiic^ 
tures  of.  the  country  taken  togetlper^ 
The. exports  from  it  exceeded  20  miU 
lions/  a  year ;  and  what  was  exported 
waa  not  Bonal  to>  what  die  home  oon^ 
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siimption  wBf.  The  whole  amount 
of  the  manafiu^tures  was  little  short 
of  40  miUioDS  a  year.  The  bill  should 
extend  to  the  linen  and  wooUen  ma- 
nufactories} as  the  hours  of  confinement 
were  in  them  equally  long*  The  medical 
.men,  whose  opinion  had  been  quoted,  had 
never  been  in  the  cotton  fkctories,  and  a 
medical  man  had  told  a  friend  of  his,  six 
months  ago,  that  within  six  months  he 
would  be  a  dead  man.  He  mentioned 
that,  to  show  that  medical,  men  were  not 
infidlible.  In  1802  the  hon.  baropet  had 
opposed  a  measure  similar  to  the  present, 
on  the  ground  that  it  was  impracticable. 
For  himself,  he  should  allow  no  one  stage 
to  pass  without  disculsion,  and  he  must 
express  his  regret,  that  on  a  question  of 
such  importance*  none  of  the  ministers 
should  be  present. 

.  Mr.  Fed  wished  to  observe,  that  the 
bill  now  proposed  to  be  brought  in,  was 
introdttced  in  1815:  it  was  uien  with- 
drawn,  as  it  was  contended,  that  there 
was  not  sufficient  evidence  on  the  subject 
before  the  House.  In  1816,  a  conunitleesat 
for  the  purpose  of  investigation.  A  bill  was 
not  introduced  last  year  from  the  indisposi- 
tion of  the  mover ;  but  that  was  no  reason 
why  one  should  not  be  introduced  now.  It 
was  no  argument  against  such  a  bill  that 
some  factories  were  well  regulated.  If 
same  factories  were  well  regulated  at  pre- 
sent, that  was  a  reason  for  the  House 
adopting  the  regulations  on  which  those 
factories  were  conducted.  With  respect 
to  the  instance  of  misconduct  In  Lan* 
cashire,  which  had  been  alluded  to,  it  was 
proved  that  children  were  employed  there 
fifteen  hours  a  day,  and  after  any  stop- 
page, from  five  in  the  morning  till  ten  m 
the  evening— seventeen  hours,  and  this 
often  for  three  weeks  at  a  time.  On  the 
Sunday  they  were  employed  from  six  in 
the  mommg  till  twefare,  in  cleaning  the 
machinery.  The  medical  men  examined 
by  the  committee  were  some  of  them  re- 
kted  to  manufacturers,  and  well  acquaint- 
ed with  factories.  It  was  on  evidence, 
that  children  had  even  been  employed  at 
an  age  as  early  as  five,  and  some  were 
employed  under  the  age  of  seven.  Could 
any  penon  say,  that  a  child  of  seven  years 
of  age  ought  to  be  employed  fourteen 
hours?  Was  it  necessary  to  have  the 
evidence  of  medical  men  to  prove  that  to 
employ  a  child  of  seven  years  of  age  was 
un&vourable  to  health  ?  At  the  same  tone, 
^  allowed  that  the  subject  was  not  with- 
oot  difieulty.  A  sort  ofpenoml  nflMtioii 
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had  been  thrown  out  against  an  mdividual 
with  whom  he  was  nearly  connected.  An 
hon.  eentleman  had  observed,  that  the 
individual  in  question  had  not  introduced 
the  bill  till  after  he  had  acquired  his  wealth, 
and  abandoned  the  trade.  So  far  the 
hon.  gentleman  was  perfectly  correct  in 
his  facts.  The  hon.  gentleman  had  stated, 
that  the  magistrates  had  complained  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  establishment 
with  which  the  individual  in  question  was 
concerned,  was  conducted;  but  he 'had 
stated  this  without  qualification  as  to  the 
time  of  such  complaints.  This  referred 
to  a  period  so  far  back  as  1784,  and 
again  in  1796;  and  it  was  in  conse- 
quence of  these  complaints  that  the  bill 
of  1802  was  introduced.  A  great  change 
had  taken  place  in  the  manner  of  con- 
ducting that  manufactory  since  that  pe- 
riod. Before  the  application  of  steam, 
it  was  necessary  to  select  situations  where 
falls  of  water  could  be  had;  these  si- 
tuations were  frequently  mountainous, 
and  the  population  thin,  and  children 
were  obtamed  as  apprentices  firom  large 
towns ;  but  now  these  manufactories  were 
in  populous  neighbourhoods.  The  indi<* 
viduals  in  question  finding  that  in  his  own 
establishment  abuses  had  taken  place,  and 
were  kept  from  his  knowledge  by  the 
overseer,  and  learning  that  the  same 
abuses  took  place  in  other  maoufiictories, 
gave  a  proor  of  his  sincere  wish  to  remedy 
Sie  evil  by  brining  in  the  bill  of  1802. 

Mr.  PhilmSf  u  explanation,  observed, 
that  the  bill  of  1802  was  completeljr  a 
dead  letter,  but  that  the  manufactoriee 
were  now  in  a  far  better  state  than  they 
were  at  that  time.  The  hon.  member  paid 
several  compliments  to  the  worthy  baro- 
net who  had  introduced  the  bill. 

Mr.  Cwwen  observed,  that  at  the  pass* 
ing  of  the  bUl  in  1802,  the  manufiictoriee 
were  conducted  most  infamously,  but  he 
could  now  state,  from  actual  observation, 
that  they  were  much  better  managed. 
The  present  measure  did  not  appear  to 
him  to  have  been  well  digested;  for  in- 
stead of  weighing  the  whole  of  the  matf- 
ters  it  was  intended  to  embrace,  the  hon. 
baronet  appeared  contented  with  weigh- 
ing parts.  He  thought  he  might  be  al* 
loweid  to  put  the  question,  whether  it  waa 
possible  that  individuals  in  the  situation 
of  parents,  who,  it  must  be  generaUv  ad- 
mitted, had  some  portion  of  the  milk  of 
human  nature  where  their  ofipring  waa 
concerned,  should  seek  to  wear  away  the 
health  and  spirita  of  thefr  children  by 
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OTer  exertion.  Dr.  Blane,  previous  to 
his  examininff  some  of  the  factories,  had 
expected  to  fiad  a  great  degree  of  sick- 
ness, and  was  greatfy  astonished  at  finding 
the  very  reverse.  What,  then,  could 
have  produced  effects  so  striking,  but 
that  improvement  in  the  system  of  pre- 
serving health  which  had  been  founa  so 
efficaaous  in  many  of  his  majesty's  gaols? 
In  facts  no  set  of  persons  could  be  more 
healthy  than  the  children  so  employed, 
and  he  could-  have  wished,  before  the 
House  had  been  called  upon  to  legislate, 
that  a  committee  had  been  appointed  to 
examine  into  the  real  state  of  the  case. 
Before  he  sat  down,  he  thought  it  riffht 
to  remaric  upon  the  propriety  of  legisbt- 
mg  between  the  parent  and  the  child :  it 
went  to  say,  that  those  of  the  poorer 
order  were  not  fit  to  be  trusted  with  the 
management  of  their  own  children.  Let 
the  House  not  disguise  from  itself,  that 
the  moment  it  was  ascertained  that  the 
hours  of  labour  were  to  be  reduced,  that 
moment  there  would  be  an  outcry  for  an 
increase  of  wages.  It  had  been  said,  that 
the  parties  themselves  would  consent  to 
a  diminution  of  wages,  and  farther,  that 
the  measure  would  be  the  means  of  call- 
ing, a  greater  number  of  persons  into  em- 
ployment* But  then  the  consequences 
mus^  be,  that  if  the  earnings  of  persons 
were  lessened  in  point  of  hours,  there 
must  be  some  means  found  for  increasing 
their  wages.  In  that  case  it  must  be 
ruinous  to  the  individuals  and  hurtful  to 
the  country:  for  the  well-being  of  the 
cotton  manufacture  must  depend  on  our 
foreign  relations,  and  the  ultimate  effect 
must  be,  that  the  trade  would  be  destroyed, 
and  a  number  of  persons  thrown  out  of 
employment.  On  a  former  occasion,  he 
ooncurred  in  opinion  with  those  who 
thought  an  alteration  in  the  system  not 
only  proper,  but  necessary;  but  since 
then  he  nad  had  manj^  opportunities  of 
becoming  more  practically  acquainted 
with  the  details  and  with  the  real  facts ; 
and  he  now  felt  confident,  that  to  legis- 
late at  all  upon  the  subject,  would  be 
ruinous  to  the  trade,  and  injurious  to  the 
parties  who  were  intended  to  be  relieved. 
Sir  John  Jackson  thought,  as  the  House 
had  given  their  attentfon  to  the  ameliora* 
tton  of  the  situation  of  slaves  abroad,  that 
they  could  not  in  reason  neglect  their 
fellow-aubjects  at  home.  It  was  totally 
impossible  that  children  kept  at  .work  for 
so  man^  hours  could  be  brought  up  with 
a  due  impression  of  their  moral  duties* 
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He  had  had  much  conversation  upon  the 
subject  with  many  persons  «  connected 
with  cotton  mills,  and  particularly  with; 
the  conductor  of  the  establishment  at 
New  Lanark,  nad  the  general  opinion 
was,  that  something  was  necessary  to  be 
done.  He  hoped,  therefore,  that  the  bill 
would  be  carriedthrough  the  House.  It 
came  from  an  excellent  quarter,  for  it  was 
impossible  to  select  a  person  more  expe- 
rienced in  the  business  than  the  hon.  oa- 
ronet. 

Sir  James  Graham  was  of  opinion,  that 
if  children  who  were  apprenticed  were  re» 
strained  from  working  sixteen  hours  a  day, 
the  House  ought  not  to  put  any  restraint 
upon  free  labour.  As  far  as  went  to  the 
relief  of  apprentices,  it  was  proper  to  le- 
gislate ;  and  he  should  be  reisuiy  to  go  as 
nir  as  any  one  in  forming  any  measure  for 
their  amelioration.  The  House  must  be 
aware,  that  a  committee  upon  this  subject 
was  appointed  in  1 815,  but  nothing  final  was 
agreed  upon.  In  1816  the  same  commit- 
tee a^in  sat,  and  their  inquiry  was  pro- 
ceeding when  the  session  closed.  The 
committee  was  not  able  to  lay  any  report 
before  the  House,  but  they  expectea  to 
be  called  upon  to  resume  the  inquiry. 
As  nothing  bad  resulted  from  the  labouirs 
of  that  committee,  the  present  bill  was 
founded  upon  an  ex  parte  exposition  of 
the  subject.  The  hon.  baronet  was  not 
perhaps  aware  of  this  fact>  but  it  was  one 
which,  in  his  opinion,  ought  to  weigh  with 
the  House.  He  would  not  oppose  the 
bringing  in  of  the  bill,  but  he  would  take 
every  means  of  obstructing  its  progress 
upon  every  point  which  interfered  with 
free  labour. 

The  bill  was  brought  in,  and  read  a 
first  time. 

Petitions  comvlaikino  of  thx 
Operation  of  ths  Habeas  Corpus 
SuspBVsioK  Act.]  Lord  A.  Hamilton 
presented  petitions  from  William  Robert* 
son  of  Meilde  Govan,  and  from  William 
Murray  and  David  Smith  in  Calton  of 
Glasgow,  complaining  of  the  Operation  of 
the  Habeas  Corpus  Suspension  Act,  and 
praying  for  redress. 

Mr.  Fintajf  said,  that  these  persons  had 
mistaken  the  fact  They  hadn6t been  taken 
up  under  the  Habeas  Corpus  Suspension 
act,  for  noperson  whatever  bad  been  so  con* 
fined.  He  had  seen  a  gentleman  who  had 
lately  comq  from  Glasgow,  who  stated  to 
him,  that  these  persons  had  been  examin- 
ed before  magistrateS|  after  the^r  bad  ' 
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taken,  Midluid  been  so  wdl  treatedtbat 
the^  returDcd  tbaoks  for  the  treatment 
wiiioh  they  and  their  families  had  received. 
There  was,  in  fact,  not  one  word  of  truth 
in  the  petitions  from  beginning  to  end. 
At  any  rate,  if  they  had  thought  proper 
they  might  by  the  usual  process  have  ob« 
tained  their  liberty  or  their  trial  within 
sixty  days. 

Lord  A.  Hanukon  thought  it  very  na- 
tursl  for  the  petitioners  to  imagine  that 
they  were  detained  under  the  Suspension 
act,  nor  could  he  conceive,  why,  if  they 
were  properly  confined,  they  bad  been 
discharged  without  being  brought  to 
trial. 

Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 


Gamblimo  SvppBsssioir  Bill.]  Mr. 
Ogle  moved  the  order  of  the  day  lor  the 
second  reading  offhii»bill. 

Mr.  BankeSf  conceiving  that  the  bill 
would  not  tend  to  suppress  the  vice  of 
gaming,  moved  that  it  be  read  a  second 
time  on  that  day  six  months. 

Sir  F.  Flood  said,  that  so  far  from  put* 
ting  down  gaming,  this  bill  went  to  enoou« 
lege  it.    This  was  evident  from  the  title 
of  the  hill,  for  it  profes!«ed  to  have  fi)r  its 
object  to  regulate  houses  kept  for  the  pur- 
poses of  play  ;  and  regulation,  he  observ- 
ed, was  not  suppression.     He  thought  no* 
thing  could  be  more  injurious  to  property, 
reputation,  snd  li&  than  the  vice  of  gam- 
ing.   It  had  brought  many  individuals  to 
fUiB.had  producedgreatprivatemisery,and 
had  deprived  the  country  of  asany  persons 
who  might  otherwise  have  bean  useful  and 
valnahle  members  of  society.  Upon  these 
considerations,  it  ought  to  be  auppressed 
but  this,  he  repeat^  was  a  bib  which 
professed  to  regulate,  and  not  to  sup- 
press.   He  should,  therefore,  vote  for  the 
sanendmont,  for  he  could  never  consent  to 
lioaoae  the  practice,  as   was   done   in 
France,  both  for  gamii^  and  brothel  keep- 
Mr.  Lotkhart  said,  it  was  impossible  to 
give  cfiect  to  this  bill,  for  at  common  law 
a  gaming  house  was  a  nuiaance,  and  there 
vu  no  power  veated  in  magistrates  to 
grant  a  licence  under  such  ciacuBstances* 
Mr.  Ogk  aeoaarked  on  the  extent  of 
gaauDg  houses  in  London.    Thera  wan 

moie  than  a  thousand  ofliiem  creating  all 
aoouyasisdnef.  HedUsmt  think  thatthe 
bill  woidd  inteiCMie  with  the  common  law 
of  the  land,  be  woald,  hewer,  consent  to 
withdraw  it. 
The  nirndmeHt  wm  thanagceedto> 
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TXRHAL  State  op  the  Country.!  Th* 
Duke  of  Montrose  presented  the  allow- 
ing 

Report  of  the  Secret  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  appointed  to  exa- 
mine into  the  matter  of  the  several 
Papers,  sealed  up,  presented  to  the 
House  by  command  of  the  Prince  Re- 
gent. 

By  the  LoRps  Committees  ap> 
pointed  a  Secret  Committee  to  ex^ 
amine  into  the  mstter  of  the  Vw^ext^ 
presented  to  this  House,  in  a 
Sealed  Basr,  by  the  command  of 
his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Re- 
gent, and  to  report  to  the  House 
as  they  shall  see  cause;  And  to 
whom  were  referred  Additional 
Papers  (sealed  up,)  also  presented 
to  the  House  by  the  command  of 
his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  R^ 
gent. 

Ordered  to  Report:— That  the  Com- 
mittee have  proceeded  to  examine  the 
papers  so  referred  to  thera. 

In  execution  of  this  duty  they  htfw 
proceeded,  in  the  first  place,  to  eonsidep 
such  of  the  said  papers  as  contained  infer* 
maiion  as  to  the  state  of  those  parte  ef 
England  in  which  the  ctrcumstancea  d^ 
tailed  in  the  two  reports  of  the  fenner 
committees  appear  to  have  arisen. 

In  the  lastot  those  reports,  presented  to 
the  House  on  the  ISth  of  June  last,  it 
was  represented  that  the  period  of  a  ge* 
neral  rising,  of  which  the  intention  and 
object  were  stated  in  the  reporas,  ap» 
peered  to  have  been  fixed  for  aa  eariy  a 
day  as  possible  aC^er  the  discussion  of  em 
expected  motion  for  reform  in  parliament; 
that  Nottingham  aopeared  to  have  beett 
intended  as  the  beau  quarters,  upon  which 
a  part  of  the  insurgents  were  to  march  is 
the  first  instance ;  imd  that  they  expected 
to  be  joined  there,  and  on  their  march  t»* 
wanb  London,  by  othet  bodies  with  aoch 
arms  aa  they  might  have  already  provided, 
or  might  procure  by  fiseoe  faem  pcifnin 
houees,  or  frana  the  diftnnt  dapAia  em 
barracka,  efidiieh  the  attack  waa  peop^Mi 
That  coQonrtent  infrsmHieat  firooa 
^uartBTBy  confirmed 
general  riaing  about  the 
tMiiedi  httt  thaiit 
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powd  lo  the  Mk  or  10th  6f  June,  for 
which  various  reasoos  had  been  asaigiied. 
The  report  added,  that  the  kteit  int^li- 
geace  from  those  quarters  had  mode  it 
highl  J  probable  that  the  nme  causes  which 
had  to  that  time  thwarted  the  execution 
of  those  despersto  designs,  yia*  ihe  Tigio 
lance  of  the  goremment,  the  great  activity 
and  intelligence  of  the  magistrates,  the 
rtady  assistance  afforded  rnider  their  or- 
ders by  the  regular  troops  and  yeomanry, 
liie  prompt  and  efficient  arrangemenu  of 
the  officers  intnisted  with  tlMt  service^ 
the  knowledge  which  .had  from  time  to 
tune  been  obtained  of  the  plans  of  the 
disaffected,  and  the  consequent  arrest  and 
confinement  of  the  leadingagitatmrs  would 
occasion  a  still  farther  postpooemeat  of 
their  atrocious  plans- 
It  now  appears  that  in  the  night  <A  the 
9th  of  June  last^  a  rising  took  place  in 
Derbyshire^  headed  by  a  person  who  went 
for  that  purpose  from  Nottingham,  and  was 
tlierefore  called  «<  The  Nottingham  Cap« 
tain**'  The  insurgents  were  not  formida* 
ble  for  their  numbers,  but  they  were  ac- 
tuated by  an  atrocious  spirit.  Several  of 
them  had  fire  arms ;  others  had  pikes  pro- 
viottsly  prepared  for  the  purpose :  and  as 
they  advanced  towards  Nottingham  they 
plundered  several  houses  of  arms,  aikl  in 
one  instance  a  murder  was  committed. 
They  compelled  some  persons  to  join  them, 
and  endeavoured  to  compel  others  by 
threats  of  violence,  and  particolarly  by 
the  terror  of  the  murder  which  had  been 
committed ;  and  they  proposed  to  reach 
Nattiagham  early  in  thfe  morning  of  the 
10th  of  June,  and  to  surprise  the  military 
ia  their  barracks:  hopmg  thus  to  become 
nwsters  of  the  town,  and  to  be  joioed  by 
considerable  numbers  there,  and  by  aparty 
which  they  expected  would  be  assembled 
in  Nottinffham  Forest,  and  which  actually 
did  assemble  at  that  place,  as  after  staled. 
The  disposition  to  plunder,  the  resistance 
they  met  with,  and  other  eircomstancee^ 
so  delayed  their  march,  that  they  had  net 
anvved  near  their  place  of  deatinatioii  at  a 
lale  hovr  in  the  morning :  and  the  coun* 
try  being  alarmed^  a  militavy  force  was  as- 
scvnbled  to  oppose  them. 

The  kinguoge  used  by  many  persons 
^gy  ed  in  this  enterprise,  and  partteularly 
by  tCeir  leaders,  leafves  no  room  to  doubt 
Aat  iHew  obJcetB  were  the  overthrow  of 
*"*  ^^^**^  goiwermnent  and  hws ;  ex- 
mveg^iit  as  tliose  objects,  were^  when 
•omoarad  wMl  the  inadequate  meant 
which  they  foaaca^ed.    In  Hie  coarse  of 


their  narch,  many  of  their  body  fete 
alarmed  at  the  atrocioua  projects  in  which 
they  had  engaged,  which  had  actually  led 
to  a  crael and deliberaae  murder;  they 
found  that  their  confederates  had  not  ar« 
rived  to  their  aopport,  as  they  had  been 
led  to  expect;  and  in  the  villagea  through 
which  thejjr  aaaaedf  a  strong'  indisposition 
being  manifested  towards  their  cause  and 
projects,  some  of  them  threw  away  their 
pikes  and  retieed,  before  the  military  force 
appeared ;  and  on  the  first  ^ow  of  that 
force!  the  reat  diaperaedi  their  leadera  at- 
tempting ia  vain  to  rally  them,  naaov  were 
taken  prisoners^  and  many  guns  and  pikes 
were  soiled. 

This  insurrection,  of  amall  importance 
in  itaelf,  \m  a  subject  of  material  conside- 
ration, as  it  was  manifestly  in  conaequeiice 
of  measures  detailed  in  the  two  reports 
above-mentioned,  and  appean  to  have 
been  a  part  of  the  general  naiiy  proposed  to 
take  effect  on  the  9ch  or  10th  of  June,  ai 
suted  m  the  kwt  of  those  reports. 

At  the  asstaes  at  Derby,  in  the  month 
of  July  following,  the  grand  jury  Ihond 
hilla  of  indictmenc  for  high  treason  against 
forty-six  of  the  persons  charged  with  haiv« 
ing  been  engaged  in  this  insurrection ;  and 
several  of  those  persons  having  been  taken 
were  arraigned  npon  die  indictment  be« 
fore  a  special  commission  issued  for  that 
purpose,  which  sat  at  Derby  in  the  month 
of  October  following.  Four  of  the  pria* 
cipal  ofenders  were  separately  tried  and 
convicted;  three  of  them  were  eaeculed ! 
and  the  capital  paniahmont  of  the  fbvrtli^ 
was  remitted,  e»  condithm  of  tvanaporta- 
tton.  The  eoafviction  of  these  four  induced 
nineteen  oi  the  other  peraona  indicted, 
whoae  conduct  had  been  deemed  in  the 
next  degree  most  criBMal,  to  withdraw 
their  pleas  of  not  guilty,  and  to  plcid 
guillv  to  the  iadietmeni,  ha  hopea  or  thus 
avoiding  a  capital  punishment;  and  the 
sentence  of  death  on  these  penons  waa 
afterwards  remitted,  oadifierenacooditionn. 
Against  all  the  other  persons  indicted, 
who  were  in  custodv,  the  law  officers  of 
the  Crown  dedined  prodadag  any  ori« 
dance  and  they  were  aceordifli|^ly  acquit-' 
ted.  The  rest  of  the  persons  racloded  ifi> 
the  iadietment,  had  fled  ffron  justici^  and 
have  not  yet  been  taken. 

The  fiict  of  this  acttul  fnaorrectieto  ftral 
proved  to  the  satisfaclion  of  a  most  lea^ 
pectable  grand  jwy  of  the  oounty  of 
berby,  who  Ibund  the  bill  of  indictmeflt^ 
and  Aci  wards  proiwd  ia  open  court,  la. 
tiiesaiiibolfam  il  tkeaereral  juiiai|  aironi' 
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OB  the  four  leveral  trials  of  the  persons 
convicted ;  proved  also,  by  the  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  same  guilt  by  those  who 
withdrew  their  pleas  of  not  guilty,  and 
pleaded  guilty  to  the  same  indictment,  and 
thus  submitted  themselves  to  the  mercy 
of  the  Crown,  appear  to  the  committee  to 
have  established  beyond  the  possibility  of 
i  doubt,  the  credit  due  to  the  information 
mentioned  in  the  last  report,  respecting 
the  plans  of  more  extended  insurrection, 
which  had  previously  been  concerted,  and 
respecting  the  postponement  of  these 
plans  to  the  9th  or  10th  of  June. 

But  this  insurrection  in  Derbyshire  wu 
not  the  onl  V  circumstance  occnrrine  since 
the  period  aescribed  in  the  last  of  ue  two 
reports  before-mentioned,  whidi  demon- 
strates the  correctnea  of  the  information 
on  which  the  committee  who  made  that 
report  proceeded,  in  representing  such  a 
general  rising  to  have  been  intended,  and 
to  have  been  postponed ;  and  that  Not- 
tinghamwas  the  head  quarters  upon  whidi 
a  part  of  the  insurgents  were  to  march  in 
the  first  instance  ;  and  that  they  were  ex- 
pected to  be  joined  there  by  insurgents 
£rom  different  quarters. 

Early  in  the  same  night  on  which  the 
Derbyshire  insurgents  began  their  opera- 
tions, the  town  of  Nottingham  warin  a 
state  of  considerable  agitation.  It  appears 
from  the  evidence  given  upon  the  trials  at 
Derby,  that  during  the  march  of  the 
Derbyshire  insurgents  towards  Notting- 
ham^  one  of  their  leaders,  afterwards  con- 
victed, of  high  treason,  was  sent  forwards 
on  horseback,  to  obtain  intelligence.  On 
his  return  to  the  main  body  of  the  Derby- 
ahire  insurgents,  it  was  pretended  that  the 
state  of  Nottingham  was  fayoursble  to 
their  desippis ;  the  actual  state  of  Notting- 
ham and  Its  neighbourhood,  appears  from 
the  evidence  given  on  the  trials  at  Derby. 
In  the  night  of  the  9th  of  June,  some 
persons,  stated  to  be  in  number  about  one 
oundred,  had  assembled  on  the  race 
course,  in  Nottingham  Forest,  where  the 
Derbyshire  insurgents,  according  to  their 
oriffioal  plan,  were  to  have  arrived  at  an 
early  hour  on  the  morning  of  the  10th, 
and  expected  to  be  joined  by  such  a  party. 
This  party  was  seen  about  twelve  at  night ; 
they  were  drawn  up  in  Une,  two  deep, 
ana  a  part  of  them  were  armed  with  pikes 
or  poles.  They  remained  assembled  on 
the  race  pound  until  past  two  o'clock  in 
the  Qormng,  about  which  4ime  they  dis- 
persed* Some  appearances  of  disturoanoe 
lA  tb€  town  of  Nottinghan  etrly  io  the 


night  of  the  9th,  induced  the  magistrates 
to  send  for  a  military  A>rce  from  uie  bar- 
racks; and  .<Mer  [being  quickly  restored, 
the  military  returned  to  their  barracks, 
and  were  not  again  called  out,  until  the 
morning  of  the  10th,  when  thev  were  re* 

Suired  to  assist  in  dispersing  the  DerbjF* 
[lire  insurgents,  who  were  then  on  their 
march. 

Connected  with  these  disturbances  in 
Derbyshire  and  Nottinghamshire,  a  dis- 
position to  similar  conduct  was  manifested 
m  a  part  of  the  West  Riding  of  York* 
shire.  On  the  6th  of  June  a  meeting  of 
delegates  was  aasembled  at  a  place  cvled 
Thomhill  Lees,  near  Huddersfield;  and 
at  this  meeting  it  was  understood,  that 
the  time  to  be  fixed  for  a  general  rising 
would  be  announced.  The  persons  as^ 
sembled  at  that  meeting  were  surprised 
by  the  magistrates,  assisted  by  a  miiitary 
force,  and  some  were  taken  into  custody. 
This  arrest  deranged  the  plans  of  the  dis* 
affected ;  and  the  greater  part  of  the  dis- 
tricts in  that  part  of  Yorkshire,  in  which 
a  ^neral  rismg  had  been  proposed,  re- 
mained quiet.  But  in  the  neighbourhood, 
of  Huddersfield,  in  the  night  of  the  8tk 
of  June,  a  considerable  i^dy  assembled, 
some  witii  fire  arms,  and  others  with  scythes 
fixed  on  poles,  and  proceeded  to  varioiia 
outrasesi  plundering  Houses  for  arms, 
and  firing  on  the  head-constable  of  Hod* 
dersfield,  and  upon  a  person  of  the  Yeo- 
manry cavalry,  who  went  out  of  the  towa 
to  learn  their  objects.    Indictments  were 

g referred  both  for  the  fblonies  and  the 
urglaries  at  the  assises  at  York  in  the 
month  of  July.  The  fiicts  of  the  out- 
rages there  committed  mpow§  to  have 
been  esubliiJied  by  the  nnding  of  the 
bills  by  the  grand  jury ;  but  sufficient 
evidence  was  not  produced  on  the  trial 
to  bring  the  crimes  home  to  any  indivi- 
duals. 

From  the  evidence  given  at  the  trials  at 
Derby,  it  appeared  that  die  Derbyshire 
insurgents  haid  expected  a  eonsidend>lo 
reinforcement  from  this  pait  of  Yorkabire, 
believing  that  a  general  rising  would  take 
place  at  the  time  to  be  fixed  for  that  pur- 
pose; and  it  appears  likewise,  that  in 
Yorkshire,  as  well  as  m  all  the  other  dis* 
tricts  where  these  designs  were  carrnng 
on,  great  reliance  has  uniformly  beea 
placed  upon  the  hope  ofpoweif ul  auppoil 
and  co-operation  from  London,  however 
erroneous  such  an  expectation  nay  have 
been,  with  respect  to  the  extent  to  which 
it  was  ioppofed  lo  hafo  ciifMd* 
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The  committee  have  the  sati8facti<m  of 
delivering  it  as  their  decided  opioioD,  that 
not  only  ni  the  country  in  general,  but  in 
those  districU  where  the  designs  of  the 
disaffected  were  most  actively  and  unre- 
mittingly pursuedi  the  great  body  of  the 
people  have  remained  untainted,  even 
dunn^  the  periods  of  the  greatest  internal 
difficmty  and  distress. 
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rants  oF  the  secretary  of  stale,  on  suspi* 
cion  of  high  treason  wim  have  not  beea 
brought  to  triid;  of  these,  seven  were 
disdwrgedon  examination,  without  any 
sulraequent  warrant  of  detentioD.  Against 
thirty- seven,  warrants  of  detention,  on 
suspicion  of  high  treason,  were  issued  by 
the  secretary  of  state :  but  one,  who  was 
fioaUy  committed,  was  soon  after  released ; 


The  arrests  and  trials  which  have  taken  |  another  was  soon  discharged  on  aeeotint 

of  illness ;  and  a  third  died   in  prison. 


place,  and  the  developement  of  the  designs 
of  tbe  leaders  of  the  disaflfected,  together 
with  the  continued  activity  and  vigilance 
of  the  magistrates  and  of  the  government, 
must  have  had  the  salutarv  effect  of  check* 
lag  the  progress  of  disaffection,  where  it 
existed ;  and  the  improved  state  of  the 
country,  and  the  increased  employment 
now  afforded  to  the  labouring  dasses,  have 
oontributed  to  render  those  who  were 
moat  open  to  seduction,  less  disposed  to 
embrace  the  desperate  measures  which 
the  pressure  of  distress  might  have  led 
them  to  hazard. 

Some  of  the  persons  engaffed  in  these 
projects,  particularly  in  London,  are  still 
acuve^  and  appear  determined  to  perSe* 
▼ere,  though  with  decreasing  numbers 
and  resources.  It  appears,  therefore,  to 
the  committee,  that  the  continued  vigilance 
of  government,  and  of  the  magistrates  in 
the  several  districts  which  have  been  most 
distilrbed,  will  be  necessary.  - 

Having  thus  taken  a  view  of  the  state 
of  the  country  in  the  disturbed  districts, 
from  the  period  described  in  the  report 
made  to  the  House  towards  the  close  of 
the  last  session  of  parlianfent,  the  com* 
mittee  have  proceeded  to  examine  such  of 
the  papers  referred  to  them,  as  relate  to 
the  arrests  of  several  oenoBS  under  war* 
rants  issued  by  one  or  his  majesty's  prin- 
cipal secretaries  of  state,  and  tbe  deten* 
tention  of  several  of  the  persons  so  ar- 
rested under  the  authority  of  two  acts 
pused  in  the  last  session  of  parliament, 
to  empower  his  majesty  to  secure  and  de- 
tain such  persons  as  his  majesty  shall 
suspect  are  conspiring  against  his  person 
an^overnment. 

With  respect  to  those  against  whom 
bills  of  indictment  were  found  by  different 
grand  juries,  and  those  who  nave  been 
brought  to  trial  or  have  fled  from  justice, 
the  committee  conceive  that  it  is  unneces- 
sary for  them  to  make  any  particular  state- 
ment. Warrants  were  issued  by  the  se^ 
eretary  of  state  against  ten  persons,  who 
have  not  been  taken.  Forty-four  persons 
appear  to  have  been  arrested  under  war- 


The  grounds  upon  which  those  warrants 
were  issued,  have  been  severally  examined 
by  the  committee ;  on  that  examination  it 
has  appeared  to  iht  committee,  that  all 
these  arrests  and  detentions  have  been 
fully  justified  by  the  various  circumsttooea 
unoerwhidi  they  have  taken  place;  and 
m.  no  case  does  any  warrant  or  detcmion 
appear  to  have  been  issued,  except  in 
consequence  of  inforaiati(ta  upon  oath* 

It  appears  io  the  committee,  that  all 
the  pemons  who  were  so  arrested  and 
detained,  and  who  Were  not  prosecuted, 
have  been  at  different  times  dischaiged, 
as  the  state  of  the  country,  and  the  dr- 
cumstances  attending  the  several  trials 
which  had  taken  place,  were  judged  to 
permit.  v.  ^ 

The  committee  understand  that,  up  to 
a  cestain  period,  expectations  were  enter- 
tained of  being  able  to  bring  to  tridi  m 
large  proportion  of  the  persons  ao  ar- 
rested and  detained ;  but  that  these  expec* 
tations  have  from  time  to  time  been  un- 
avoidably reh'nqutshed. 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  it  has  appeared 
to  the  committee,  that  the  government, 
in  Che  execution  of  the  powers  vested  in 
it,  by  the  two  acts  before  mentioned,'  has 
acted  with  due  discretion  and  moderation; 
and  as  far  as  appears  to  the  committee, 
the  magistrates  in  the  several  disturbed 
districts  have,  by  their  activity  and  vigi- 
lance, contributed  materially  to  the  pre- 
servation of  the  public  peace.  ... 

The  Report  was  ordered  to  be  printed. 

Earl  Groiomor observed,  that  there- 
port  afforded  no  new  information  to  the 
House.  It  was  little  more  than  a  tvana- 
cript  of  what  had  been  stated  by  tbe  for- 
mer committees,  and  what  had  passed  on 
tbe  trials  at  Derby.  There  was  nothing 
like  any  proof  that  the  state  of  the  coun- 
try required  such  measures  as  those  which 
had  been  adopted  on  the  recommendation 
of  ministers.  He  must  expreas  his  re- 
gret that  the  Habeas  Cofpus  act  had 
been  suspended,  on  such  slender  evidepce. 
Tlieir  lordships  had  now  a  view  of  all  the 
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BHghhr  danger  dirtngh  wliieh  Uwjlwd 
pa«ea;  but  te  eaable  the  Houte-te  judge 
of  the  cenduct  ef  ninisleray  it  wae  £- 
eirable  that  the  whole  evideaee  preaeoted 
to  the  coomiittee  should  be  laid  before 
parliiiiont ;  and  leat  the  publicity  might 
be  attended  with  daager  to  an j  indivi- 
dualt>  he  tuggested  that  the  erideoce 
might  be  given  in  blanic 

The  Earl  of  Liwerpool  laidy  tt  was  the 
intaiition  of  lord  Sidmouth  to  present  a 
bill  en  Wednesday,  founded  on  tlie  sub- 
ject matter  of  the  report  of  the  Secret 
Committee. 

The  Earl  of  Camarron  presented  a  pe* 
tition  from  the  inhabitants  of  Manchester 
and  Salford,  the  same  as  the  petition  pre* 
sented  by  Mr*  Philips  in  the  House  of 
Oeesmoee  on  the  lOfeh  instant.  The 
noble  earl  also  presented  petitions  from 
William  Ogden,  and  James  Seliers,  similar 
to  those  presented  to  the  House  of  Com- 
menSf  complaining  of  outrage  and  ill* 
treatment  in  the  mode  of  their  arrest  and 
conCnement,  and  praymg  against  a  bill  of 
indemnity, 

SI.ATB  TnAOi.]  l.ord  HoUand  ad- 
Terted  to  the  address  of  the  House  to  the 
throne,  praying  that  the  colonial  assem- 

W4    ■ 


in  the  West  Indies  mi^ht  be  urged 
to  adopt  such  measures  as  nught  be  most 
eftctnal  for  preventin|p  any  traffic  in 
slaves,  and  wished  lo  be  informed  whether 
miniiteie  aseant  to  bring  the  subject 
under  consideration,  by  prcsenUn|;  the 
nets  of  the  colonial  legislaiures  relatmg  to 
tlHB  subject  ?  He  did  not  mean  this  in 
any  heetility  to  ministers,  who  he  had 
no  deobt  liad  done  all  in  their  power 
to  urge  the  edomal  assemblies  to  winoiL 
the  requisite  measures ;  nor  did  he  doubt 
the  disposition  ^of  the  ktter.  He  knew, 
indeed,  that  in '  Jamaica  meaaurea  to  the 
eft^  iesired  had  been  adopted  under  the 
auspices  of  the  noble  duke  who  presided 
there  as  governor,  and  whose  conduct  in 
that  station  was  equaflr  honourable  to  the 
genremment  here,  ana  adrantageous  to 
we  mterests  of  the  island. 

Bari  Baihmrti  amd,  that  the  fHwle  of 
the  acta  of  the  cdoniiJ  legislatures  upon 
this  anfaject  had  not  yet  been  receiTod ; 
and  that,  therefore,  it  was  thoi^t  most 
<jifiseahle  not  to  bring  the  auMect  under 
consideration  tiH  thev  had  all  eonae  to 
hand.  The  noble  lord  might  be  assured, 
that  the  enliject  had  received  from  his 
wafastj'a  asmistem  dwt  attention  which 
it  so  jQsdy  merited. 
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Bath  Gajs  Lights  Bill.]  Mr. 
Dickinson  having  moved  the  second  read^ 
iog  of  this  bill, 

Colonel  Falmer  opposed  the  motion. 
He  was,  he  said,  instructed  to  state,  by 
the  mayor  and  corporation  of  Bath,  that 
they  did  not  object  to  the  principle  of 
the  measure,  but  that  as  the  guardians  of 
the  interests  of  their  ftUow  citizens,  it 
appeared  to  them  tiiatas  there  was  much 
difterence  of  opinion  with  respect  to  the 
merits  of  the  Gas  Light,  as  there  was  no 
necessity  for  tlie  immediate  adoption  of 
the  ioTention  in  Bath,  and  as  improve* 
mentt  were  every  day  making  in  the  pre* 
paration  and  maougement  of  the  gas  itself. 
It  would  be  better  to  wait  the  result  of 
those  improvements  than  to  take  a  hasty 
step  of  which  they  might  ai^erwards  re* 
pent.    It  had  been  said  by  the  friends  of 
the  bill,  that  it  was  the  uriiversal  wish  of 
the  inhabitunu  of  Bath,  that  it  should  be 
carried*    The  fact  was,  however,  that  n 
great  maj(«ity  of  the  owners  of  property 
in  Bsth  were  adverse  to  it.    The  promo» 
ters  of  the  measure  were    shareholders, 
end  other  interested  persons.    The  cor^ 
poiation,  on  the  contrary,  had  no  intereat 
m  it,  but  were  actuated  solely  by  their 
zeal  for  the  prosperity  of  the  *city.    He 
pledged  himself,  that  whenever  it  should 
appear  to  be  the  real  wish  cf  the  majority 
of  househoklers,  and  other  inhabitanta  of 
Batlu  to  have  the  jgas  introduced,  the 
asnyer  and   corporation  would  not  only 
consent  to  its  introditction,  but  sid  it  by 
every  means  in  their  power.    There  was 
one  ciaiMo  of  the  bill  to  which  he  wished 
the  attention  of  the  House  to  be  particu* 
larly  directed,  as  it  clearly  manifested  tha 
contrariety  of  opinion  which  existed  on  the 
subject  m  Bath ;  he  meant  the  ckwse  by 
whffih  the  propcfty  of  oae  of  the  prmci* 
pal  land  owners  in  Bath,  eari  Manvers, 
was  exempted  from  the  operation  of  the 
bilL    Another  great  land  owner  at  Bath« 
lady  Rivers,  objected  to  the  bilk    If  thia 
bill  for  the  partial  li|;htmg  of  Bath,  were 
agreed  to,  the  whole  diy  might  be  in* 
jured,  should  it  prove  a  auiaance  aatber 
than  a  benefit.    He  had  been  one  of  the 
warmest  advocates  of  the  gas  light  hun* 
self.    No  man  eonld  observe  its  beautyt 
and  reflect  on  its  economy,  without  bcsM 
so  I  but  within  the  kst  two  daysb  he  fanS    s 
heard  some  dmnnsfaesn  nkidi  n^her 
shook  his  opinian.    If  fkam  was  any  one 
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place  in  tbe  lungdom  in  which  il  was  to 
be  expected  that  the  gas  would  be  in  the 
best  state,  it  was  the  spot  on  which  they 
were,  as  it  was  naturally  the  interest  of 
the  contractors  to  take  care  that  it  should 
appear  to  advantage  under  the  observa- 
tion of  the  members  of  the  legislature. 
He  happened  lately,  however,  to  be  in 
company  with  a  gentleman  who  resided 
m  the  immediate  vicinity  of  that  House, 
and  who  declared,  that  frequently  for 
da3rs,  and  sometimes  for  weeks,  the^smell 
ef  the  gas  was  abominable.  He  had 
also  been  told  by  another  gentleman  at 
Chelsea  that  having  been  at  the  expence 
ef  fitting  up  his  whole  House  with  gas 
lights,  he  had  found  the  effluvia  so 
intolerably  offensive,  and  so  injurious 
to  the  health  of  his  children,  that  he 
had  been  compelled  to  have  the  ap* 
naratus  removed.  On  all  these  grounds, 
he  moved,  as  an  amendment,  that  the  bill 
be  read  a  second  time  that  day  three 
months. 

Mr.  Qardtm  maintained,  that  if  the  cor* 
poration  of  Bath  had  no  objection  to  the 
principle  of  the  bill,  it  ought  to  be  allowed 
to  go  into  the  committee,  in  which  its  va- 
rious details  might  be  fully  discussed. 
There  had  been  petitions  from  two  or 
three  thousand  inhabitants  of  Bath  in  fa- 
vour of  tbe  measure.  The  fact  was,  that 
the  corporation  of  Bath  wished  to  under- 
take the  job  themselves,  conceiving  that 
it  would  be  profitable.  They  had  already 
the  superintendence  of  the  Water,  the 
Assembly  Rooms^^  &c.  and  it  would  be  too 
much  to  add  thereto  that  of  the  Gas 
Lights. 

Mr.  Methutn  observed,  that  a  more  re- 
spectable body  of  gentlemen  could  not 
exist  than  the  members  of  the  Bath  Gas 
Light  Company.  He  should  therefore 
contribute  every  thing  in  his  power,  to 
eariy  their  wishes  into  efl^t. 

Mr.  Cunoen  observed,  that  the  clause 
respecting  earl  Manvers  was  copied  from 
the  corporation  bill.  He  had  had  a  commu- 
nication with  the  corporation  of  fiath^  on 
the  subiect  of  the  proposed  measure,  and 
althougn  he  had  onered  to  guard  the  in- 
terests of  that  corporation  in  the  bill,  by 
every  practicable  provision,  he  was  not 
listened  to,  but  was  told  that  they  would 
depend  on  the  strength  of  noses  in  the 
House  of  Commons. 

Lord  John  Thvnne  opposed  the  second 
reading  of  tbe  bill. 

Mr.  Froikeroe  thought  the*  only  ques- 
tion for  tbe  House  to  decide  was,  in  whose 
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hands  the  supply  of  the  city  should  be 
placed.  As  for  the  corporation,  he  feared 
they  were  a  set  of  gentlemen  who  moved 
about  business  much  too  slowly  in  their 
for  gowns,  to  expect  they  would  effect 
any  thing  that  required  energy  or  spirit. 
He  felt  a  preference  for  the  other  parties, 
as  being  more  competent  and  efficient, 
and  should,  therefore,  support  the  bill,  at 
least  until  it  was  brought  into  a  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  P.  Moore  wished  the  bill  to  go  into 
a  committee,  and  expressed  his  intention, 
when  it  got  there,  to  draw  the  attention 
of  the  coropittee  to  the  prices  charged  by 
the  Gas  Light  Companies.  For  lamps  fpr 
which  they  fornierly  charged  25s.  a-year, 
theii' present  demand  was  four,  five,  or  six 
pounds.  For  parish  lamps,  which  they 
formerly  charged  at  half  a  farthing  a  piecci 
they  now  charged  three  farthings. 

Sir  B.  Hoohouse  hoped  the  bill  would 
be  permitted  to  go  into  a  committee, 
when,  if  its  regulations  appeared  benefi- 
cial, the  House  would  do  well  to  forward 
it  through  its  remaining  stages. 

The  House  then  oivided:  For  the 
Amendment,  S8;  Against  it,  79.— The 
bill  was  then  read  a  second  time. 

Petitiok  of  the  Corporation  of 
London  for  an  Inquiry  into  the  Con- 
duct t>F  Ministers  with  regard  to 
THE  Execution  of  the  Habeas  Corpus 
Suspension  Act.]  Mr.  Sheriff' Desanges 
presented  at  the  bar  of  the  House  a  Peti- 
tion from  the  lord  mayor,  aldermen,  and 
commons  of  the  city  of  London,  in  com- 
mon council  assembled ;  setting  forth, 

*'  That  the  Petitioners,  holding  in  vene- 
ration the  sacred  principles  of  freedom 
upon  which  the  British  constitution  is 
founded,  have  witnessed  with  the  deepest 
concern  the  frequent  and  dsngerous  inno- 
vations which,  upon  unfounded  alarms 
and  pretences,  have  of  late  years  been 
made  thereon,  more  particularly  by  the 
suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  act,  and 
other  restrictions  upon  the  liberty  of  tbe 
subject,  during  the  last  session  of  parlia- 
ment; the  petitioners  remind  the  House 
that  the  Habeas  Corpus  act  was  passed  at 
a  period  remarkable  above  all  others  for 
plots  and  alarms^  that  it  conferred  no  new 
right,  but  was  intended  as  a  barrier  for  the 
libierty  of  the  subject  in  consequence  of 
the  i^quent  arbitrary  and  illegal  arrests 
and  imprisonments,  upon  charges  of  sedi- 
tion and  treason,  by  the  corrupt  and  ty- 
rannical ministers  of  those  days;  they  sub- 
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nit  to  the  Housey  tliat  if  thii  great  bul- 
wark of  personal  security  is  to  be  suspend- 
ed whenever  the  people  labour  under  heav^ 
grievances,  and  the  misconduct  of  mi- 
Btsters  has  impelled  them  to  lay  their 
complaints  before  parliament,  or  at  the 
foot  of  the  throne,  instead  of  inquiring 
into  and  redressing  them,   this  boasted 
rieht  is  become  a  dead  letter,  its  whole 
efficacy  is  lost,  and  it  had  better  at  once 
be  struck  out  of  the  Statute  book  than  be 
suffered  to  remain  only  as  a  sad  and  mor- 
tifying memorial  of  what  Englishmen  for* 
inerly  enjoyed^  that  llie  petitioners  did, 
in  the  last  session  of  parliament,  implore 
the  House  not  to  assent  to  any  proposi* 
tion  for  depriving  the  people  of  that  es- 
sential part  of  the  constitution,  the  Habeas 
Corpus  act,  no  precedent  whatever  exist- 
ing of  such  a  measure  having  been  resorted 
to  at  a  period  of  profound  peace ;  they  de- 
precated the  precipitancy  with  which  mea- 
sures of  sucn  vital  interest  were  hurried 
.through  parliament;  they  complained  then, 
ud  they  complain  now,  that  they  were 
foundea  upon  the  reports  of  secret  com- 
inittees,  upon  which  were  some  of  the 
Bsinisters  of  the  Crown,  and  upon  e»^rte 
evidence  alone,  selected  by  tnose  miois- 
ters,  without  even  farther  investigation 
after  those  reports  had  been  contradicted 
in  some  of  their  most  material  parts,  and 
had  been  offered  to  be  dbproved  at  the 
bar  of  the  House.;  thai  since  Che  passmg 
of  the  said  act,  the  petitioners.have  viewed 
with  indignation  and  horror  the  vindictive 
cruelty  with  which  ministers  have  exer* 
cised  the  powers  intrusted  to  them ;  no- 
merous  individuals  have  been  torn  from 
their  wives  and  families,    dragsed  into 
distant  prisons,  where  they  have  been  im* 
muied,  neavily  ironed,  for  months  tose- 
ther,and  aflerwA-ds  released  without  bemg 
brought  to  trial,  or  even  knowing  the 
charges  against  them,  although  repeatedly 
demanding  to  be  brought  before  the  legal 
tribunals  of  the  country;  the  petitioners 
cannot  sufficiently  express  their  abhor- 
rence at  the  employment  of  infamous  and 
abandoned  wretches  in  the  capacity  of 
spies  and  informers,  the  hired  agents  of 
government,  who,  it  appears,  have  been 
traversing  the  country,  and,  wherever  dis- 
tress and  miiiery  had  engendered  discon- 
tent and  irritation,  these  inhuman  wretdies 
have,  by  the  basest  artifices  and  false- 
hoods, endeavoured  to  excite  simple  and 
deluded  men   into  acta  of  outrage  and 
treason,  and  in  die  instanoea  where  ooo- 
viotpoa  bfive  taken  placei  the  petitioners 


feel  convinced,  from  what  has  transpired, 
that  the  unhappy  and  deluded  individuals 
were  the  victims  of  these  abandoned 
agents ;  that,  notwithstanding  the  s<^em« 
iiity  with  which  the  magnitude  and  atro- 
city of  the  treasons  in  Scotland  were  said 
to  exist,  the  petitioners  can  find  no  record 
of  any  conviction  for  the  crimes  alleged^ 
although,  the  most  disgraceful  tampering 
with  a  witness  appears  to  have  taken  place 
in  order  to  procure  such  conviction ;  that 
in  the  metropolis,  after  the  greatest  pre- 
judice had  been  excited  by  mtniatera 
against  an  individual,  and  after  vindic- 
tively persisting  in  putting  him  on  his  trisi) 
the  third  time,  not  content  with  the  pr&- 
vious  acquittal  of  two  successive  juries^ 
during  which  trials  attempts  were  made  to 
deprive  him  oi  the  only  means  of  defence 
by  vrbMki  he  could  establish  his  innocence* 
ministers  experienced  equal  disgrace  and 
discomfiture;  and  the  petitioners  cannot 
refrain  from  expressing  to  the  House  their 
conviction  that  those  prosecutions  were 
not  undertaken  for  the  protection  of  reli- 
gion, but  for  p<^tical  ob|ects,  and  that 
had  the  publications  been  m  fiivour  of  mi- 
nisters, or  in  ridicule  of  their  opponenls* 
they  would  not  have  excited  the  attention 
of  the  government,  unless,  as  in  other 
cases,  to  reward  the  authors ;  that,  while 
these  acts  of  severity  and  oppression  have 
beeil  pursued  with  imrelenting  rigour,  al* 
though  the  sufferings  of  the  people  have 
been  unexampled,  and  the  numbers  of 
their  petitions  without  precedent^  their 
grievances  have  neither  been  redressed 
nor  their  complaints  inquired  into;  and 
the  petitionersbelieve  that  the  groundleat 
alarms  excited  by  ministers  were  solely 
for  the  purpose  of  stifling  complaints  and 
protectmg  abuses;  the  petitioners  have 
looked  with  anxiety  to  the  recent  proceed- 
ings of  tl)e  House ;  the  Commons  House 
ot  parliament  has  been  represented  by 
the  best  authorities  as  the  great  inquest  <» 
the  kingdom,  to  search  into  all  toe  op* 
pressions  and  injustices  of  the  king's  mi* 
nisters ;  it  is  long  since  the  petitioners  have 
seen  this  important  and  necessary  funetioe 
exercised,  but  they  entertamea  the  most 
sanguine  hopes  that  the  House,  after  the 
unexampled  difficulties  and  privationa  the 
people  had  enduredy  aggravated  as  they 
nave  been  by  the  arbitrary  and  oppressive 
acts  of  the  ministers,  woiud  at  length  have 
instituted  the  most  serious  and  ngid  in- 
quiry into  the  multifdled  oppreniona  and 
injustices  of  the  king'a  ministera;  the  pe- 
titioneta  cannot  conceal  firom  the  Heuie 
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Am  they  !odk  with  no  confidence  to  any 
report  that  the  coipmittees  of  secrecy  now 
sitting  may  nake,  the  said  committees  ap- 
pearing to  be  composed  for  the  greater 
part  of  placemen,  and  those  very  minis* 
ters  whose  conduct  is  the  subject  of  in- 
vestigation ;  that  a  committee  thus  form- 
ed is  at  variance  with  every  established 
principle  of  civil  or  criminal  jurisprudence, 
and  cannot  satisfy  the  justice  and  expec- 
tation of  the  country ;  the  petitioners  there- 
fore humbly  pray  the  House  to  institute 
an   immediatCy  impartial»  and  rigid   in- 

auiry  into  the  conduct  of  ministers,  under 
lie  fate  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus 
act,  and  that  the  whole  proceedings  con- 
nected therewith  may  be  referred  to  such 
committee  as  shall  be  composed  of  such 
members  only  of  the  House  as  hold  nei- 
ther places  or  pensions  under  the  Crown  ; 
and  mey  farther  pi^y»  that  the  House  will 
not  render  the  vatinted  responsibility  of 
ttiinisters  a.mere  name»  by  passing  a  bill 
of  indeaukitVy  and  preclude  those  who 
havo  been  the  victims  of  oppression  and 
persecution  from  the  means  of  Appeal  to 
she  laws  of  the  coantrv." 
'  Ordered  to  lie  oa  the  table,  and  to  be 
pnoted. 

CoTTOK  Factories  Bill.1  Oa  the 
^rder  of  the  day  for  the  second  reading  of 
this  bill, 

Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  he  wished  to  offer 
a  few  observations  to  the  House  with  regard 
to  the  nature  of  the  bill.  The  principle 
of  it  was  exactly  the  same  as  that  of  the 
bill  which  he  had  brought  in  in  1815;  and 
he  hoped,  for  the  sake  of  those  unhappy 
children  for  whose  protection  it  was  in- 
tended, that  he  should  succeed  in  his  ob- 
ject. When  he  brought  in  a  bill  for  regu- 
lating the  labour  of  apprentices  in  cotton 
millsy  in  1802,  he  told  the  House  that  he 
was  an  advocate  of  free  labour.  He  was 
still  an  advocate  of  free  labour,  and  he 
wished  that  that  principle  should  not  be 
infringed  on.  He  could  not  think  that 
little  children,  who  had  not  a  will  of  their 
owtti  could  be  called  free  labourers.  They 
were  either  under  the  control  of  a  master 
or  a  parent.  He  hoped  the  House  would 
take  these  children  under  their  protection. 
If  ever  there  was  a  case  whicn  deserved 
the  attention  of  every  member  of  the 
House,  the  present  was  that  case.  He 
well  knew  that  many  factories  were  con- 
ducted in  the  most  reputable  manner ;  but, 
at  the  same  time,  be  knew  that  there  were 
•other-factories  conducted  very  di&rently. 


There  were  maay  poor  children  In  eyery 
part  of  the  kingdom  whom  there  was  no 
way  of  protecting  but  by  act  of  parlia- 
ment.   He  hoped  the  eame  course  which 
was  adopted  three  years   ago  would  be 
adopted  now — that  the  second   reading 
would  be  agreed  to,  and  the  clauses  of  the 
bill  filled  up  in  a  committee ;  and  plenty  of 
time  woula  be  allowed  for  circulating  the 
bill  up  and  down  the  country.  He  pledged 
himself  that  no  future  proceeding  Bhould 
take  place  till  after  the  holidays,  and  tliat 
therefore  no  person  should  be  tak^^n  by 
surprise.    In  the  bill  brought  in  in  1815» 
the  age  at  which  children  might  be  em- 
ployed was  fixed  at  ten.   He  now  proposed 
the  age  of  nine  years,  and  that  the  powers 
of  the  act  should  terminate  when  the  child 
reached  the  age  of  sixteen,  and  could  be 
considered  a  free  agent.    He,  therefore, 
now  recommended  that  children  employed 
in  cotton  factories,  should,  from  nine  to 
sixteen,  be  under  the  protection  bf  parlia- 
ment, and  before  nine  that  they  should  not 
be  admitted;  that  they  should  be  em- 
ployed in  working  eleven  hours,  which, 
with  1-|  hours  for  meals,  made  in  the  whole 
12{  hours.    It  was  his  intention,  if  pos- 
sible, to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  such  a 
misfortune  as  that  whi^  had  lately  taken 
place— he  alluded  to  the  fourteen  poor 
children  who  were  lately  burnt  in  the 
night  in  a  cotton  factory.    He  knew  that 
the  iniquitous  practice  of  working  children 
at  a  time  when  their  masters  were  in  bed 
too  often  took  place.    He  was  ashamed  to 
own  that  he  had  himself  been  concerned 
where  that  proceeding  had  been  suffered ; 
but  he  hoped  the  House  would  interfere, 
and  prevent  it  for  the  future.    It  was  his 
wish  to  have  no  night-work  at  afl  in  the 
factories.    The  lion,  baronet  concluded 
by  moving  that  the  bill  be  read  a  second 
time. 

Lord  Lascdles  did  not  rise  to  make  a 
professed  opposition  to  the  motion  of  the 
bon.  baronet,  because  he  had  stated  that 
the  bill  might  lie  over,  the  blanks  be  filled 
up,  and  the  whole  country  have  proper 
notice  of  what  was  going  forward.    In  one 

Eart  of  the  bill  he  agreed  with  the  hon. 
aronet,  namely,  in  that  part  which  limit- 
ed the  ages  of'^the  children  employed  in 
the  manufactories.  If  there  was  any 
abuse  with  regard  to  the  age,  it  certainly 
called  for  the  attention  of  the  House. 
There  was  one  thing  which  •  ought  to  be 
observed :  in  former  times  a  great  part  of 
the  manufactories '  had  been  conducted 
upon  streams  of  water,  but  lately  the  in* 
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troduction  of  steam  had  removed  many  of 
them  into  remote  parts  of  the  country. 
But  still  a  number  were  upon  streams. 
The  bill  was  calculated  to  give  a  great  su- 
periority and  advantage  to  those  factories 
that  were  carried  on  by  steam.  They 
could,  in  fact,  do  as  tney  liked;  they 
could  work  eleven  or  twelve,  or  whatever 
number  of  hours  they  chose.  But  it  was  not 
so  with  those  upon  streams.  There  were 
many  of  those  that  could  not  work  except 
when  the  water  suited  them ;  and  if  they 
were  limited  to  the  hours  prescribed  by 
the  bill,  they  would  be  rendered  useless, 
which  was  a  very  strong  fact  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  House.  The  real  grounds 
of  the  bill,  it  should  be  observed,  did  not 
arise  out  of  any  of  the  proceedings  of 
1816,  but,  in  a  great  measure,  upon  other 
jevidcnce.  But  he  would  ssy,  tluit  what- 
ever evidence  was  brought  up  in  the  poc- 
kets of  certain  individuus  from  the  coun- 
try, when  that  evidence  fell  upon  the  cha- 
racters of  people  not  present,  it  was  hard 
that  they  could  not  be  heard  in  their  own 
defence.  That  method  of  taking  evidence 
was  a  kind  of  underhand  mode  of  proceed- 
ing. He  by  no  means  alluded  to  any  part 
of  the  conduct  of  the  hon.  baronet ;  he 
was  speaking  of  i^e  impropriety  of  the 
production  of  that  kind  of  evidence.  It 
was  such  evidence  as  he  was  not  at  all 
partial  to.  He  should  not  oppose  the  bill 
in  its  present  sta^e,  as  the  hon.  baronet 
bad  professed  his  mtention  of  giving  ample 
time  for  consideration. 

Mr.  Fhilips  commented  on  the  proceed- 
ings which  had  been  resorted  to  in  order 
to  get  signatures  to  the  petition  which 
had  lately  been  presented  by  the  hon. 
baronet  from  the  persons  employed  in  the 
cotton  factories.  He  entered  into  some  of 
the  particulars  of  the  evidence  taken  by 
the  committee,  which  went  to  prove,  that 
persons  were  employed  at  an  earlier  age, 
and  for  longer  hours,  in  weaving,  than  in 
the  cotton  factories.  On  what  principle 
could  they  interfere  with  free  hbourin 
cotton  factories,  and  not  at  the  same  time 
regulste  the  age  at  which  children  could 
be  employed  in  weaving,  and  the  number 
of  hours  which  they  should  work  \  To 
prove  the  unhealthy  nature  of  the  em- 
ployment in  cotton  factories,  the  matron 
of  the  fever  ward  of  the  Manchester  infir- 
mary had  been  examined,  who  stated, 
that  the  number  of  pecioos  employed  in 
such  factories,  brought  to  the  fever  ward, 
was  disproportionately  great.  Ho  was 
convinced,  at  the  time  tui  evidence  was 
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delivered,  that  the  statement  wasmcor- 
rect.  In  order  to  obtain  correct  informa- 
tion on  the  subject,  he  had  had  reference 
to  the  books  of  the  inBrmary,  and  he  found 
that  the  whole  number  of  persons,  at  a 
certain  period,  was  180,  and  that  of  this 
number  only  19  were  from  the  cotton  fac« 
tories.  In  July,  1817,  the  whole  number 
of  persons  in  the  Manchester  infirmary* 
amounted  to  370;  of  that  number,  55 
only  were  from  the  cotton  factories.  Now, 
the  number  of  persons  in  Manchester,  en- 
gaged in  the  cotton  factories,  amounted 
to  24,000,  while  the  population  was  be- 
tween ninety  and  a  hundred  thousand* 
There  was,  therefore,  the  most  complete 
evidence  of  the  superior  health  of  the  per- 
sons engaged  in  the  cotton  factories,  to 
that  of  Uie  other  inhabitants.  He  referred 
to  a  report  from  the  poorhouse  of  Preston 
from  1815  to  1816,  to  show  how  little  bur- 
densome this  class  of  manufiusturertingene- 
ral  was  to  the  country.  The  whole  number 
of  persons  in  the  workhouse  exceeded 
600 ;  and  of  these,  there  was  not  one  per- 
son who  had  ever  been  employed  in  any 
cotton  factorj|r.  With  respect  to  the  fao-t 
tory  with  which  he  was  concerned,  diey 
•had  a  sick  fund  of  their  own;  but  when 
the  working  people  saw  disease  and  miseiT 
around  them,  they,  of  their  own  accora. 
And  without  the  least  excitement  from 
others,  contributed  2U»  from  their  sick 
fund  to  the  Manchester  infirmary,  and 
24/.  to  a  fund  for  the  poor  of  that  town* 
With  respect  to  the  healthiness  of  the  em- 
ployment, he  would  state  the  opinioni  of 
two  medical  gentlemen  in  Manchester,  of 
the  first  eminence.  Dr.  Home  and  Dr.  Hen* 
ry<  The  hon.  gentleman  then  read  a  letter 
from  Dr.  Henry.  In  that  letter  Dr.  Henry 
stated,  that  if  any  disease  was  propor- 
tionally more  frequent  than  any  other  in 
cotton  factories,  it  was  pulmonary  con- 
sumption ;  persons  between  the  ages  of  15 
and  45,  employed  in  such  factories,  were 
more  subject  to  consumption  than  persona 
in  many  other  employments;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  would  decidedly  say,  that 
chronic  rheumatism,  a  most  severe  die* 
ease,  was  very  frequent  there,  and  whicli 
often  disqualified,  for  a  great  length  of 
time,  persons  alBicted  with  it  from  hmour, 
was  much  less  common  among  penoos  en- 
gaged in  cotton  factories,  loan  among 
dyers,  bleachers,  and  weavers.  Dr.  Henry 
thought,  however,  that  the  temperatnre 
of  some  of  the  rooms  was  higher  Uian  waa 
consistent  with  health;  but  if  the  tem- 
perature could  be  reduced  to  65  or  60^ 
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there  was  no  reason  whv  a  well-regulated 
factory  should  not  be  as  healthy  as  an  ordi- 
nary apartment.  Dr.  Home  bad  told  him 
iMr.Philips),  that  he  had  not  the  slightest 
oubt  of  the  superior  health  of  the  persons 
engaged  in  cotton  factories^  compared 
wiUi  persons  in  other  manufactories.  If 
they  regulated  labour  in  cotton  factories, 
did  ther  think  that  other  manufacturers 
would  be  quiet  ?  In  well-conducted  fac- 
tories few  or  no  children  were  taken  under 
nine — an  employer  would  not  wish  to  have 
them  at  an  earlier  age.  He  wished  gen- 
tlemen to  pause  before  they  interfered 
with  such  an  important  manufacture. 
The^  ought  to  know,  that  the  yam  spun 
in  this  country  was  much  more  than  suffi- 
cient for  our  domestic  use.  On  this  sub- 
ject there  was  the  greatest  jealousy  abrood ; 
and  there  had  also  been  an  application  last 
session  for  a  duty  on  the  exportation  of 
cotton  yam.  On  the  continent  the  hours 
of  working  were  fully  as  Ions  as  in  this 
country,  and  unlimited.  The  language  ik 
the  continental  manufacturers  was,  **  if 
your  legislature  only  limit  the  hours  of  la- 
bour, or  hj  a  duty  on  the  expoitaSioo  of 
yam,  that  is  all  we  ask.  If  your  legisbk 
ture  would  limit  your  hoorSi  while  oura 
are  lefl  unlimited,  and  impose  an  export 
duty  on  yam,  a  greater  effect  would  be 
produced  by  these  measures  in  our  favour, 
than  by  all  the  measures  which  our  own 
governmenu  ^xiuld  take."  The  hon.  baro- 
net was  less  acquabted  now  witii  Lanea* 
shire  than  he  had  once  been.  He  did  not 
know,  perhaps,  the  dffictdty  there  was  in 
employmg  free  labourers,  from  the  facility 
with  which  they  could  combine.  VHiat 
would  be  the  consequence  of  an  attempt 
to  regulate  labour?  Wcmlditnot  be  to 
spread  Luddism  through  the  whole  coun- 
try  ?  There  was  much  more  danger  from 
this  spirit  in  good  than  in  bad  times.  He 
did  not  object  to  the  limitation  of  the  age 
at  which  children  could  be  empbyed ;  but 
in  consequence  of  the  improvenMnts  in 
machinery,  persons  of  more  advanced  age 
were  required  than  formerly.  Nigbt-work 
could  not  be  carried  on  to  advantage.  It 
might  have  been  advantaseoos  iriien  the 
manufacture  was  confined  to  few  hands; 
but  since  the  general  diffusion  of  the  ma- 
nufacture, the  profits  were  too  small  to 
admit  of  the  expense  of  nighUwork.  For 
these  reasons,  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  oppose 
the  second  reading  of  the  bilL 
Mr.  Davenport  said,  that  he  was  a  mem- 
r  of  the  committee  appointed  to  inquire 
into  this  subject  in  th*e  year  1816^  and  he 


thought  that  the  legislature  ought  not  to 
interfere  without  the  most  serious  delibera- 
tion. He  did  not  wish  to  give  any  opinion 
on  the  question  in  its  present  state;  but 
he  trusted  that  the  House  would  not  pro- 
ceed with  any  indiscreet  haste.  If  the  bill 
was  founded  on  the  report  of  the  commit- 
tee, it  might  be  desirable  to  hear  the  opi- 
nions of  me  different  members  who  had 
attended  most  closely  to  the  investigation 
of  this  matter;  if  it  was  founded  on  the 
petition  which  had  been  recently  pre* 
sented,  it  might  be  proper  to  inquure  into 
the  truth  of  its  allegations,  with  a  view  to 
ascertain  whether  the  petitioners  might 
not  have  asked  for  the  adoption  of  a  met* 
sure  which  would  be  more  injurious  than 
beneficial  to  their  interests. 

Mr.  Peel  said,  iSiat  the  wish  of  the  anthor 
of  the  bill  was,  to  avoid  for  the  present,  the 
discussion  of  it;  and  to  pos^one  the  oonai* 
delation  till  it  had  been  committed,  and 
the  blanks  filled  up.  Until  that  period 
arrived,  it  was  difficult  to  judge  of  its  na» 
ture  or  effiscts.  Besides  those  who  ap« 
proved  of  the  whole  of  the  bill,  some 
agreed  to  that  part  which  fixed  the  mini- 
mum of  age,  and  some  to  the  prdhibitiett 
of  night  work;  from  those  he  hoped  in 
the  present  staee  it  would  meet  with  no 
opposition,  mien  it  had  been  commits 
ted  and  the  blanks  had  been  filled  ujl,  ft 
was  proposed  to  print  it,  and  circulate  it, 
to  collect  die  sense  of  the  manufactnies 
on  the  subject.  He  knew  there  were  also 
some  who  opposed  any  regulation  en  the 
subject,  as  a  matter  unfit  for  legislation. 
But  if  it  was  unfit  for  legislation,  it  eoold 
hardly  be  said  to  be  unfit  to  be  enter- 
tamed.  It  was  objected  with  a  show  of 
plausibility,  that  it  was  improper  to  inteiw 
feie  with  free  labour ;  but  from  the  age  of 
the  children,  and  from  die  situation  mtbt 
fiu:torieB,  thebr  ld)our  could  hardly  be 
said  to  be  firee.  The  masters  of  the  cot- 
ton mills  fixed  the  same  hours  of  labour 
for  aU  the  persons  employed,  and  a  child 
could  not  say,  that  he  would  not  work 
nine  hours;  he  must  work  the  ordinary 
nomher  of  hours,  or  not  at  alL  He  was 
satisfied  that  a  number  of  mills  were  well 
Bsanaged,  but  he  repeated,  that  it  was  for 
those  which  were  improperly  managed, 
that  legislation  was  meant.  Tlie  noble 
lord  had  said,  that  die  bill  was  founded 
not  on  the  evidence  before  the  committee, 
but  on  evidence  of  a  private  nature,  which 
was  kept  in  the  podoet  of  the  mover  of  the 
bill,  and  which  reflected  on  individuals. 
He  was  induced  to  state  what  this  infi»r- 
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mation  was ;  he  did  not  wish  to  keep  it 
to  himself,  but  would  communicate  the 
whole  of  it  to  any  gentleman.  It  consisted 
of  the  result  of  recent  inquiries  of  gentle* 
men  in  Manchester.  One  was  Mr.  Simmons, 
senior  surgeon  of  the  Manchester  Dispen- 
sary, who  said,  he  gave  his  opinion  on  the 
aggregate  of  cases  which  had  been  pre- 
sented to  him ;  and  was  convinced,  that 
the  hours  which  children  laboured  in  the 
ftctories  were  too  great  for  human  in- 
durance ;  that  he  shuddered  to  think  of 
the  effects  of  it,  and  that  he  did  bot  think 
the  practice  would  have  been  continuedi 
but  because  the  consequences  were  not 
known.  The  vicar  of  St.  John's,  Man- 
chester, and  another  gentleman  who  in- 
spected the  Sunday  sdiool  which  many  of 
tnese  children  frequented,  had  also  stated, 
that  firom  their  observations,  the  long 
hours  of  labour  were  prejudicial  to  the 
liealtii  of  children.  He  was  somewhat 
surprised  at  the  levity  with  which  Uie  hon. 
gentleman  had  treated  the  petition  whidi 
had  been  presented,  while  he  had  dwelt  so 
much  on  another  petition  from  the  same 
place.  Hfs  (Mr.  Peel)  was  not  himself 
uclined  to  dwell  much  on  this  petition, 
but  it  was  satisfactory  on  this  pomt,  that 
the  petitioners  bein^  the  parents  of  the 
children,  wished  parliament  to  interfere  on 
the  subject.  They  stated,  that  as  from 
their  poverty  they  were  unflA>le  to  do  with- 
out the  labour  oftheir  children,  they  were 
compelled  to  submit  to  the  hours  which 
the  masters  of  the  factories  chose  to 
establish.  It  wais  obvious,  then,  that  the 
parents  themselves  had  no  discrethm  or 
control  in  the  business,  and  that  the  legis- 
lature alone  could  regulate  the  manage- 
ment of  these  fiustories. 

Mr.  Unlay  was  decidedly  of  opimoo 
that  there  was  no  occasion  fbr  the  bilK  It 
was  brought  forward  oa  evidence  which 
had  never  been  seen,  and  which  those  who 
opposed  the  measure  had  therefore  no  op- 
portunity of  rebutting.  He  had  every 
reason  to  believe,  that  a  great  many  of  the 
facts  would  turn  out  to  oe  incorrect.  If 
the  House  suffered  the  bOl  to  pass,  they 
would  do  a  great  injury  to  the  good  works, 
which  required  no  regulation  at  all,  with- 
out being  able  to  compel  the  bad  works 
to  adhere  to  those  reffulations»  upon  which 
all  the  benefits  of  the  bill  must  depend. 
He  maintained,  that  the  limitation  of  the 
hours  of  labour  would  be  so  prejudicial  to 
the  cotton  manufactories,  as  to  remove  to 
foreign  countries  a  very  considerable  por- 
tion of  this  branch  of  trado>    He  wm  no 
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advocate  for  employitig  children  of  la  very- 
young  age;  but  it  had  been  his  misfor* 
tune  (for  so  he  must  consider  it),  to  bea 
member  of  a  committee  who  were  ap- 
pointed to  visit  the  gaols  of  this  city,  and 
he  saw  in  them,  children  often  and  eleven 
years  of  age,  who  had  been  condemned 
for  offences ;  whereas,  if  they  had  been 
employed  in  knanofactories,  they  would 
have  learnt  the  benefits  of  industry,  would 
have  been  saved  from  the  punishment  pf 
the  law,  and  at  the  same  time  would  have 
contributed  to  the  support  of  their  paiMti 
and  families.  He  was  persuaded  that 
great  prejudices  existed  on  this  subject*' 
In  the  linen  and  woollen  manufactories  the 
hounof  employment  were  generally  longer 
than  in  the  cotton-factones.  The  latter 
had  been  much  improved  since  1802,  and 
the  children  employed  in  them  were  bet- 
ter clothed,  lodged,  and  fed.  He  had  n<> 
objection,  however,  to  limit  the  employ-^ 
ment  of  children  to  those  who  were  above 
nine  or  even  ten  years  of  age.  The  hon. 
member  then  read  a  statement  made  by  an 
hon.  member  in  a  committee  on  a  former 
occasion,  tending  to  show  that  legislative^ 
interference  in  the  manner  proposed  by 
the  bill  under  consideration,  would  be 
rather  prejudicial  than  otherwise ;  and  in 
this  opinioh  he  fully  concurred.  He 
therefore  hoped  the  House  would  proceed 
with  great  caution. 

Mr.  Curtnen  said,  that  after  the  fair  and 
candid  explanation  which  had  been  given, 
thou^^h  he  had  objected  to  the  principle  of 
the  bill,  he  should  not  oppose  it  in  the 
present  sti^ 

Sir  F.  Burden  said,  he  was  gratified 
that  some  legislative  interference  was 
about  to  take  olace  on  this  subject.  They 
did  not  want  tne  opinions  of  ptiysicians  to 
tell  them  that  to  make  children  of  a  tender 
age  work  so  many  hours  was  prejudicial  to 
thiBir  health  as  well  as  to  their  happiness. 
To  prove  the  injuriousness  of  such  a  sys- 
tem, it  was  in  evidence,  at  the  time  night 
work  existed,  that  the  children  employed 
on  it  were  less  unhealthy  than  those  whn 
worked  in  the  day,  because  the  former 
had  a  few  hours  of  play,  and  from  this 
circumstance  their  work,  though  at  a  time 
supposed  to  be  so  destructive  to  health, 
was  found  to  be  iesa  injurious  than  such 
uniemitUng,  unreltxed  exertion.  Ho 
should  certainly  support  the  bill. 

The  bill  wis  rewi  asecend  time,  and 
committed,  the  repNOrt  received,  and  or^ 
dered  to  be  taken  into  censidenitioa  ctt 
the€tbofApriL 
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Petition  from  Geobob  Bradbury 

COMPLAINIMO    of     THB  OPERATION    OF 

THE  Habeas  Corpus  Suspension 
Act.]  Mr.  Bennet  presented  a  Petition 
from  George  Bradbury ;  setting  forth» 

«<  That  the  Petitioner  was  always  a  dis- 
'  tinguished  loyal  man,  and  be  never  learnt 
that  petitioning  the  House  was  contrary  to 
strict  loyalty ;  the  petitioner  begs  of  the 
House  to  remark,  tnat,  for  the  exercising 
this  lawful  privUeffe,  a  warrant  was  granted 
again«^  him  by  lord  Sidmoutb,  and  he 
^as  persecuted  from  his  home  and  busi- 
ness for  six  weeks,  and  then  arrested, 
heavily  ironed,  and  conveyed  to  London 
like  a  murderer ;  the  petitioner  knew  it 
could  be  proved  that  the  character  of  re- 
form had  attempted  to  be  chaneed  into 
rebellion  by  police  plots;  on  me  peti- 
tioner's first  examination  before  lord  Sid- 
mouth,  he  desired  his  lordship  to  send  his 
warrants  for  two  men  of  the  names  of 
Lomax  and  Waddingtonfrom  Lancashire, 
and  he  pointed  out  fifteen  evidences  in 
the  country  who  could  prove  their  wicked 
attempts,  and  desired  his  lordship  to  send 
for  these  to  prove  Lomax  and  Waddmg- 
ton's  guilty  that  they  might  be  constraint 
to  inform  who  employed  them ;  his  lord- 
ship excused  himself  by  saying  he  knew 
the  characters  of  Lomax  and  Wadding- 
ton,  these  men  had  been  emploved  to  plot 
the  burning  of  Manchester,  and  had  got  a 
number  of  men  arrested  on  that  charge  to 
hang  ^em :  the  petitioner  begs  to  assure 
the  House,  that  after  his  Sscharge  in 
May  he  was  applied  to  by  Oliver  and  his 
agents  to  aisist  in  leading  three  thousand 
men  armed  firom  Manchester  to  Chats- 
worth,  in  Derbyshire,  the  seat  of  the  duke 
of  Devonshire,  to.auist  in  a  rebellion  of 
the  counties  of  Derby,  Nottindiam,  and 
York;  the  petitioner  rejectecT these  at- 
tempts with  disdain,  and  he  warned  the 
reformers  to  have  nothioff  to  do  .with 
.these  .wicked  men,  and  he  desired  the  ma- 
gistrates to  stop  them ;  the  petitioner  begs 
of  the  House  to  remark,  that  he  after- 
wards, offered  himself  as  witness  for  the 
*men  who  were  hanged  at  Derby,  to  prove 
that  Oliver  had  attempted  to  get  Man- 
-cbester  to  join  them  ;  but  the  petitioner 
•could  not  be  admitted ;  and  he  begs  to 
•assure  the  House,  that  he  has  suffered 
•loss  of  eharacter,  ruin  of  business,  and 
tnuch  personal  injury ;  and  he  begs  the 
Jlouse  to  show  refiorm  unnecessary,  by 
loading  with  reprobation,  rather  than  in- 
demnifying those  who  have  created  so 
JBUch  misery,  which  will  prove  the  House 
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to  study  the  interests  of  the  people,  Ipt 
constituents." 

Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table,  and  to  be 
printed* 

Petition  of  Richard  LEEcoMPLAiy- 
iNa  OF  THE  Operation  of  the  HA7 
BEAs  Corpus  Suspension  Act«]  Mr« 
Bennet  also  presented  a  Petition  from 
RichardLee,  of  Holmeforth;  setting  forth, 

**  That  the  petitioner  is  by  trade  a 
clothier,  and  hath  never  committed  any 
crimes  against  the  laws  of  his  country, 
being  in  every  case  a  true  subject  of  hia 
majesty  king  George ;  that,  on  the  ISth 
of  June  1817,  a  number  of  men  entered 
the  petitioner*s  house,  with  one  Mattheif 
Braoley  at  their  head,  while  the  petitioner 
was  at  his  work ;  and  the  said  M.  Bradley 
said,  in  a  very  insulting  manner,  to  the 
petitioner,  *<  Vou  must  go  along  with  us  ;'* 
the  petitioner  replied,  **  Very  well,  but 
you  will  let  me  wash  and  clean  mvself 
first ;"  when  the  petitioner  bad  so  done, 
the  said  Matthew  Bradley  drew  a  pistol 
out  of  his  pocket,  and  said  he  would  blow 
the  petitioner's  brains  out ;  they  then  took 
the  petitioner  to  an  inn  near  his  own 
house,  where  he  begf^ed  to  speak  to  his 
wife  respecting  his  a&irs;  but,  when  she 
came  for  that  purpose  the  said  Bradley 
said,  the  petitioner  must  go  immediately 
to  Huddersfield,  as  they  were  ready  and 
would  not  wait,  and  that  she,  meaning 
the  petitioner's  wife,  might  follow  the  pe- 
titioner to  Huddersfield  if  they  bad  any 
thing  to  say  together ;  to  which  town  they 
dragged  the  petitioner,  guarded  by  |i 
number  of  horse  soldiers,  and  lodged  aim 
ip  a  stinking  dunffeon  without  a  bed  or 
fire,'  although  the  petitioner  was  wet 
through ;  that  when  the  petitioner's  wife 
came  afterwards  to  see  the  petitioner  next 
day  to  Huddersfield,  at  great  charge  and 
hazard,  in  her  situation,  being  then  un- 
well with  a  complaint  in  her  breait,  which 
was  afterwards  cut  for  a  cancer,  she  was 
not  allowed  to  see  the  petitioner  at  all ; 
that  on  the  next  morning,  in  this  uncpm* 
fortable  state  of  mind  and  body,  Ml  at 
ease  on  account  of  his  fiimily,  he  was 
brought  some  refreshment,  but  he  coidd 
not  eat ;  and  about  noon  he  was  taken  be- 
fore a  magistrate,  Mr.  B.  H.  Allen,  who 
said  that  me  petitioner  was  charged  with 
high  treason,  and  must  be  haneed ;  where- 
upon the  petitioner  said,  **  You,  make  mv 
case  very  olack,  it's  time  to  get  prepared, 
I  think ; '  he  replied,  «  Yes,  it  is ;"  about 
the  hour  oCseve^  o'clock  in  the  eveniogr 
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the  petitioner  said,  **  Is  it  not  dinner 
timer'  to  this  Mr.  Thomas  Atkinson,  who 
was  present,  said,  <*  You  shall  have  your 
dinner  in  my  room,  and  sleep  in  it  also  ;** 
the  petitioner  replied,  that  would  be  very 
acceptable,  as  be  had  no  sleep  the  last 
night,  but  the  said  Atkinson  then  said, 
««  You  must  make  a  man  ef  yourself,  and 
tell  me  all  you  know;*'  to  which  the  pe- 
titioner replied,  as  the  truth  was,  *<  I 
know  nothmg  f*  that  the  said  B.  H.  Allen 
then  called  the  said  Atkinson  aside,  and 
said,  as  the  petitioner  could  bear,  **  We 
SBust  towser  iLee  a^ain ;"  so,  about  eight 
o^docky  tlie  petitioner  was  remanded  to 
the  dungeon  again,  and  about  ten  o'clock 
they  came  and  began  searching  him,  while 
he  was  ikst  asleep,  owing  to  his  fatigue 
and  want  of  rest ;  but  being  awoke  by  the 
search,  the  petitioner  asked,  **  What  are 
you  about?  but  no  answer  was  given  to 
nim,  and  they  returned  to  him  a  three- 
shilling  piece  they  had  taken  from  his 
pocket  just  as  he  awoke,  and  kept  him  in 
this  offensive  dungeon  five  successive 
nights,  and  would  not  permit  his  wife  to 
ipeak  to  him  during  tlmt  time,  nor  was 
he  allowed  to  see  her  for  three  weeks  af- 
terwards ;  that  the  petitioner  was  after- 
wards put  into  an  empty  room,  where  he 
remained  six  davs  without  any  bed  or 
bedding,  save  only  a  handful  of  straw  to 
lie  upon,  but  no  covering  of  any  sort 
whatsoever  but  his  own  clothes  that  he 
had  on ;  that  on  the  16th  of  Juhr  he  was 
removed  to  Yorke  Castle  like  a  felon,  and 
ironed,  in  which  state  he  was  kept  during 
the  whole  of  his  confinement,  being 
twenty  weeks  and  two  days,  five  days  of 
which  time  he  was  obliged  to  live  ia  the 
same  place,  and  sleep  in  the  same  room 
and  bed  with  a  man  charged  and  after- 
wards executed  for  murder,  with  no  other 
allowance  than  that  of  the  prison,  namely, 
bread,  and  sixpence  per  week  for  nine 
weeks ;  that  one  Thomas  Riley,  confined 
hi  the  same  gaol  with  the  petitioner,  on  a 
similar  charge  of  a  suspicion  of  high  trea- 
aon,  no  doubt  in  a  fit  of  derangement  of 
mind,  brought  on  by  his  confinement,  cut 
his  thaoat  in  the  said  prison,  and,  on  the 
da^  following,  the  petitioner  and  another 
prnooer  whom  the  petitioner  understood 
to  be  a  convicted  tSslon,  were  removed 
Into  the  ver^  same  cell  in  which  the  said 
Riley  cot  his  throat,  while  the  blood  of 
the  said  Riley  wu  still  lying  all  over  the 
(loor  in  a  bait!  and  concealed  state,  and 
the  petitioner  and  the  said  other  prisoner 
were  compelled  to  dean  the  same  out 


with  only  a  mop  and  broom,  which,  not 
being  sufficient  to  remove  the  said  blood, 
the  petitioner  was  obliged  to  scrape  and 
take  it  up  with  his  hsnds ;  that  by  this 
treatment  the  petitioner's  affiiirs  and  health 
are  very  much  injured,  and  to  remedy 
things  as  far  as  he  was  able,  he  signed  oa 
the  5th  of  December  a  paper  called  a  ve«> 
cc^nizaoce,  although  unconscious  of  anjr 
OTOnce;  wherefore,  the  petitioner's  w- 
cumstances  bemg  in  a  ruined  state,  and 
his  health  declining,  he  is  led  to  prajr 
for  such  relief  as  to  the  wisdom  or  the 
House  shall  seem  meet;  and  that  the 
House  will  cause  inquiry  to  be  made  into- 
the  conduct  of  those  by  whom  the  peti* 
tioner  has  been  so  cruelly  treated,  and 
will  not  pass  any  bill  of  indemnity  to 
screen  them  from  answering  at  law  for 
such  unjust  treatment  of  the  petitioner.** 
Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table,  and  to  be 
printed. 


HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 
Tuuday^  February  U. 
Petitiok  of  BsNJAMiN  Whitsuct 

COMPLAINING  OF     THB    QPSRATION    OF 

THE  Habbas  Corfus  Suspbnsion  Act.] 
Mr.  Bermet  presented  a  Petition  from 
Benjamin  Whiteley,  of  Holmfirtb,  in  the 
parish  of  Burton,  and  county  of  Yodk, 
setting  forth, 

'*  That  the  Petitioner  is  by  trade  m 
drawer  of  doth  in  Holmfirtb,  was  going 
to  Horbury  on  Friday  the  6th  of  June 
last,  and  was  surrounded  by  armed  men 
on  the  road  near  Thornhiu  Lees,  and 
taken  to  the  boose  of  correction  at  Wake* 
field,  where  he  remained  three  weeks  in  a 
damp  cell,  and  had  liked  to  have  died  of 
hanger,  not  being  able  to  eat  the  food 
tbey  presented  him,  and  from  the  dampa 
of  the  cell,  no  person  being  albwed  to 
come  to  or  see  him ;  in  the  mean  timehia 
friends  attended  from  time  to  time  intb 
bail  fi>r  his  appearance,  if  any  thing 
could  be  laid  to  his  charge,  but  they 
were  put  off  from  time  to  time,  tmtil 
on  the  S7th  of  June  he  was  liberated 
on  his  p>yuH?  fivo  shillings ;  on  the 
4th  of  July  Thomas  BIjthe  and  ano- 
ther person  entered  the  filouse  of  the  pe* 
titioner,  and  searched  every  drawer,  clo- 
set, and  cranney,  and  then  told  him  he 
roust  go  to  London  on  a  char^  of  high 
treason ;  expostulation  was  vain,  he  was 
hurried  to  Cold*bath-fields  prison,  where 
he  remained  four  days,  and  was  then  cai^ 
ried  before  lord  Sidmouth,  who  told 
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he  musl  go  to  prison,  and  be  c^oae  con- 
fined ;  he  requested  to  know  bis  crime, 
and  accuser,  for  he  was  not  conscious  of 
having  done  a  wrong  thing ;  he  answered, 
be  ndight  sjiy  what  he  pleased,  but  he 
must  go  to  prison,  and  be  close  confined ; 
he  was  then  taken  like  a  felon  to  Salis- 
bury, where,  for  nine  days,  he  suffered 
under  erery  circumstance  of  distress  from 
situation  and  ill-usage,  his  health  declined 
very  fart,  and  he  did  not  expect  to  live 
from  night  to  morning ;  he  was  on  the 
tenth  day  removed  to  Worcester,  where 
he  remained  twenty  weeks  without  being 
allowed  to  see  a  single  friend,  his  wife, 
having  travelled  all  that  way,  was  denied, 
and  obliged  to  return  without  even  that 
gratification ;  at  last,  on  the  5th  of  De- 
cember, he  signed  a  recognizance,  that 
although  he  knew  himself  not  guilty  of 
any  crime  he  might  not  perish  in  a  loath- 
some prison ;  the  loss  he  has  sustained  in 
his  business,  health,  and  circumstances, 
cannot  be  repaired,  nevertheless,  any  re* 
lief  which  may  be  granted  will  be  season- 
able, and  received  with  thankfulness.'' 

Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table»  and  to  be 
printed. 

MoTlOlff  SBSPECTINO  THE  REVENUES 

ov  THE  CiTT  OF  LoNDON.]*  Mr.  Holtne 
Sumner  Tti%Q  to  submit  a  motion  to  the 
House,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  from 
the  city  of  London  an  Account  of  their 
Revenue  for  the  five  years  ending  the  81st 
December  last.  The  application  which 
the  city  had  lately  made  to  be  allowed  to 
raise  money  on  the  credit  of  the  orphan 
fund,  or  in  other  words  to  be  allowed  to 
tax  die  neighbouring  counties,  to  defray 
the  additional  sum  of  34,000^  required  to 
complete  their  new  prison, — an  object  of 
the  cit^  of  London  alone — certainly  jus- 
tified mm  in  calling  on  the  corporation  of 
that  city  to  lav  an  account  of  their  affairs 
before  the  House.  The  measure  for 
which  the  city  members  now  came  for-* 
ward,  was  one  of  a  very  extraordinary  na- 
ture indeed.  By  the  52d  of  the  king,  the 
city  of  London  was  authorized  to  borrow 
95,000/.  on  the  credit  of  the  orphan  fund, 
for  the  erection  of  a  new  prison.  No  one 
doubted,  at  the  time  this  sum  was  grant- 
ed, that  it  was  not  perfectly  adequate  to 
its  purpose;  but  the  city,  either  from 
having  made  choice  of  a  situation  for 
building  too  limited  in  space,  or  from  the 
prodigality  with  which  they  had  gone  to 
work,  had  spent  ihis  money  wit£mt  ac- 
complishing their  object,  and  diey  now 
(VOLrXXXVIL) 


came   forward  with  a  fresh  demand  of 
S4,0002.  in  addition  to  the  former  grant  of 
95,060/.    The  House  ou^ht  not  to  give 
their  consent  to  this  additional  grant,  tiU 
the  city  showed  the  manner  in  which  the 
former  sum  had  been   expended.     The 
corporation  of  the  city  had  been  charged 
in  tneir  own  court,  by  one  of  their  most 
intelligent    members   (Mr.    Waithman), 
with  wasteful  and  improvident  expenditure. 
The  expense  of  an  entertainment  given 
by  them  to  the  liberators  of  Europe  was 
stated  at  24,000/.     On  examination,  he 
believed  it  would  be  found  nearer   to 
40,000/.    than    24,000/.       He    under- 
stood Ihat  during  the  last  thirty*sevea 
years  the  corporation  had  expended  in 
improvement  of  the  public  streets,  &c« 
45,000/.,  in  gold  boxes  and  swords  to  ouc 
naval   and   military    officers,    T^SOd/.— 
[  Hear !  from  sir  William  Curtis] .    If  the 
hon.  baronet  could  show  that  they  pes* 
sessed  any  superfluity,  then  he  was  ready 
t<^  allow  that  these  were  proper  objects 
of  their  munificence.     But  if  they  ex- 
pended their  money  on  these  objects,  and 
then  came  forward  to  ask  for  public  aid 
for  objects  which  they   were  bound  to 
provide  for  out  of  their  own  funds,  then 
such  an  expenditure  was  most  blameable^ 
They  had  expended  for  the  statues  of  the 
king,  lord  Chatham,  and  Mr.  Pitt,  in  gold 
boxes  to  the  dukes  of  Kent  and  Sussex,- 
to  colonel  Wardle,  and  other  public  men, 
upwards  of  18,000/. — for  colours  to  vo« 
lunteer  regiments  1,600/.— in   donation's 
to  public  charities  23,000/. — in  donations 
to  public  objects  connected  with  politics 
25,068/.    The  whole  of  the  sums  expend- 
ed on  these  difierent  objects,  amounted 
to  no  less  than  126,840/.    Now  the  sum 
required  for  this  gaol  was  130,000/. ;  and 
thus,  if  the  corporation  of  the  city  had 
been  just  before  they  were  generous,  the 
sums  which  they  had  so  misapplied  might 
have  been  sufficient  to  complete  their  pri* 
son.    Every  particle  of  this  126,000/.  so 
spent,  was  a  misapplication.      Unfortu- 
nately, however,  this  was   not   the  first 
misapplication.— The  hon.  gentleman  then 
went  into  an  account  of  the  transactions 
which  led  to  the  grant  of  the  duty,  com- 
monly called  the  Orphans'  fund.   He  held 
in  his  hand  a  brief  statement  of  the  ac- 
counts of  the  city,  annually   distributed 
among  the  members  of  the  corporation* 
In  that  statement,  he  observed,  that  the 
lord  mayor  and  aldermen  of  the  city  of 
London,  were  debtors  to  the  amount  of 
53,000/.  to  a  fund  of  which  they  were  the 
•     (2Q)  ■.        ' 
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trusteety  and  which  was  granted  to  them 
lor  a  certain  specific  object.    The  Bridge- 
house  estate  was  Tested  in  them  for  the 
building  and  repairing   London    bridge 
when*  necessary.     Of  the  funds  of  this 
estate  SS,000/.  and  25,00M.  S  per  cent 
stocky  now  worth  20,000/.  in  all  SSfiOOl. 
had  been  appropriated  by  the  lord  mayor 
and  aldermen  to  other  objects.     So  that 
if  one  or  two  arches  of  London  bridge 
should  happen  to  be  swept  away,  a  thing 
yery  far    from*  improbable,    they  must 
again  come  to  the  Orphans'  Fund.     It 
was  too  lenient  a  term  to  call  this  a  mis- 
application—it wa»  a  downright  embez« 
zlement  of  that  fund.     But  this  was  not 
the  only  misapplication  of  the  funds  of 
this  estate.    By  an  ancient  charter,  the 
city  of  London  had  a  jurisdiction  in  part 
of  the  county  of  Surrey,  the  borough  of 
Southwark — a  jurisdiction  which  had  long 
been  dormant.     It  had  lately,  howeyer, 
been  reviyed,  for  the  creation  of  a  place 
for  decayed  aldermen.    This  was  a  gross 
and  nefarious  job.     Would  the  members 
for  the  city  say,  that  when  this  jurisdic- 
tion was  reyiyed,  there  was  any  want  of  a 
fair  and  impartial  administration  of  jus- 
tice ?     The  consequence  was,  that  there 
were  two  quarter  sessions  and  two  grand 
juries  in  the  county  at  the  same  time,  and 
no  person  knew  where  his  suit  was  going 
on.    They  had  taken  from  the  Bridge- 
house  estate  1,400/.  a  year  to  defray  that 
expense. — With  respect  to  the  new  pri- 
son, it  was  impossible  that  any  tU|ng  could 
be  more  inadequate  to  its   purpose,   or 
worse  planned ;   indeed  it  could  not  be 
condemned  in  stronger  terms  than  were 
made  use  of  by  members  of  the  court  of 
the  city  of  London.     Because  they  had 
already  fooled  away  the  95,000/.  already 
granted  them,  were   they  farther  to  be 
trusted  with  34,000/.  to  be  taken  out  of 
the  pockets  of  those  who  were  already 
chargeable  with  heavy  county  rates  for 
their  own  objects  i    One  of  tne  pleas  of 
the  city  was,  that  they  were  bound  to 
maintam  gaols  for  the  county  of  Middle- 
sex at  well  as  for  the  city  of  London. 
But  they  generally  told  only  so  much  of 
the  case  as  suited  themselves.    They  did 
nottdl  the  House,  that  with  this  liability, 
various  privileges  and   immuniciea   were 
gttached,  to  which  the  city  adhered  with 
great  Jealousy.    They  elected  their  own 
aheriflb,  and  they  would  not  allow  any  of 
the  magistrates  of  Middlesex  to  examine 
their  priaona*      By  nominating  to  the 
ofice  of  aheriff  peraeoai  who  Ihey  knew 
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would  not  serve,  they  contrived  ta  vaiae 
from  the  fines  a  considerable  revenue^ 
In  one  year  lately  they  had  raised  in  this 
way  9,200/.  For  the  last  four  years  they 
had  raised  20,000/.,  on  an  average  5,000/L 
a-year.  With  recard  to  the  principle, 
that  parliament  had  a  right  to  demand  the 
production  of  their  accounts,  he  did  not 
think  any  objection  could  be  raised  against 
it ;  but  it  was  the  duty  of  the  House  to 
see  that  the  funds  had  been  properly^  ap- 
plied, before  they  listened  to  an  applica- 
tion for  a  new  grant.  He  had  now  very 
briefly  called  their  attention  to  the  facts 
of  this  case;  and  should  conclude  with 
moving,  <*  That  there  be  laid  before  this 
House  a  Statement  or  Account  of  the 
Revenues  of  the  city  of  London,  as  the 
same  have  been  received  into  the  cham- 
ber of  the  i^id  city,  for  five  years  ending 
the  31st  December  1817 ;  distin^ishing 
them  under  the  several  heads,  yiz.  renia 
and  quit  rents,  market  tolls,  offices,  and 
bequests,  rents  received  of  brokers,  free- 
doms sold,  freedoms  enrolments,  &&  ca- 
sual receipts,  sheri^  fines,  sales  and  ali- 
enation of  offices,  fines  for  leases,  insur- 
ance of  officers  lives,  interest  on  ^vem- 
ment  securities,  and  sale  of  securities." 

Sir  WiUtam  Cuff m  said :— Sir ;  I  have 
listened  with  great  attention,  and  I  must 
add  with  considerable  pain,  to  the  speeoh 
of  thehon.  member  who  has  just  sat  down. 
The  hon.  member,  in  the  course  of  that 
speech,  has  thought  proper  to  charge  the 
city  of  London  with  having  been  guilty  of 
gross  embezzlement ;  but  oe  must  excuse 
me,  if  I  say  that  this  is  a  gross  and  un- 
warrantable expression.  The  city  of  Loo- 
don  has  done  no  such  thing,  as  I  am 
fully  prepared  to  prove.  The  hon*  mem- 
ber insists  on  the  right  of  inspecting  their 
accounts ;  and  they  are  willing  to  give  an 
account  — that  is,  whenever  it  shall  be 
right,  in  their  opinion.  Sir,  we  have 
maintained  the  gaols  of  London,  not  for 
ourselves  alone,  but  for  the  country  at 
large,  and  for  the  county  of  Middlesex  in 
an  immense  degree.  If,  then,  we  are 
supporting  prisons  for  other  people— if 
we  are  providing  for  prisoners  afler  thejf 
have  been  convicted— if  felons  and  crimi- 
nals are  sent  to  us  from  all  parts— and  if, 
under  such  circumstances,  our  funds  are 
found  inadequate,  are  we  not  entitled  to 
call  upon  this  House  to  send  us  some  as- 
sistance? With  respect  to  the  biU  which 
has  been  lately  introduced,  we  call  on 
you  now  to  fidm  and  conoplete  what  you 
nave  apaetioned  before.    The  hoo.  mem* 
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ber,  however,  desires  yon  not  to  attend  to 
our  reasonable  request;  and  no  sooner 
does  he  enter  into  the  history  of  our  case, 
than  his  blood  begins  to  boil.  Sir,  that 
hon.  nember  has  certainly  a  most  dread- 
ful antipathy  to  the  city  of  London ;  but 
before  I  sit  down,  I  hope  to  convince  you 
that  no  blame  can  attach  to  the  corporate 
body.  We  will  furnish  the  House  with 
an  account  of  the  95,000/.  which  was  for- 
merly granted ;  and  when  I  sav  this,  per- 
mit me  to  add,  that  the  city  have  never 
been  backward  in  showing  their  ac- 
counts. The  expense  of  erecting  the  new 
prison  for  debtors  has  been  greater  than 
was  foreseen ;  but  gentlemen  do  not  seem 
to  know  the  value  of  ground  in  the  city 
of  London.  Why,  Sir,  you  cannot  get  an 
inch  of  ground  without  putting  three  or 
four  guineas  over  it.  We  have  chosen 
the  best  situation  which  we  could  find ; 
for,  let  me  tell  you,  people  do  not  like  to 
see  gaols  near  them:  *<  for  God's  sake," 
they  cry,  "  do  not  build  the  gaol  near  us." 
Well,  then,  at  last  we  found  a  spot  of 
ground,  and  began  our  building.  As  to 
prodlgfll  expenditure,  there  is  no  prodi- 
galitv  about  it.  This,  Sir,  is  the  poor 
man's  prison.  Rich  men  can  go  to  the 
Kioe's-bench  prison,  and  drink  their  bur- 
gundy :  they  first  rob  their  neighbours, 
and  then  get  white-washed.    1  think  this 

Svtem  is  carried  to  too  great  an  extent 
ut  the  hon.  gentleman  has  been  telling  a 
long  storv  of  the  lord  mayor  and  alder- 
men, and  he  says,  that  they  have  embez- 
zled some  of  the  city^  funds.  Now,  I  will 
tell  him,  that  I  have  been  three  and  thirty 
years  in  the  corporation,  and  I  never  had 
one  shilling  in  my  life  from  them ;  and, 
therefore,  I  do  not  know  what  he  means 
by  embezzlement.  The  bridge -house 
estate  have  lent  us  money,  but  they  have 
got  our  bonds  and  securities.  Is  there 
an^  embezzlement  in  this?  If  the  House 
thmks  there  is  any  thin^  improper  in  tibis 
transaction,  we  will  bnng  the  accounts 
before  them.  Well,  Sir,  then  the  hon. 
gentleman  says,  that  we  have  given  away 
large  sums  in  swords  and  snuff-boxes. 
Suppose  it  to  be  so ;  is  it  not  a  happy  and 
fflonous  thing,  to  see  those  herpes  who 
nave  fought  and  bled  for  their  country  re- 
warded ?  Are  the  city  of  London  to  be 
blamed  and  taunted,  oecause  they  have 
jnado  presents  to  those  gallant  fellows? 
Sir,  I  am  astonished  at  the  hon.  gentle- 
nan.  It  is  worthy  of  the  city  that  they 
have  acted  in  this  manner.  The  corpo- 
niioA  bave  done  their  duty,  and  they 


do  not  come  here  to  beg ;  they  call  on 
the  House  to  complete  what  they  have 
already  sanctioned.  If  it  were  necessary 
for  me  to  enter  into  detail  on  this  subject, 
I  must  go  back  to  what  happened  in  the 
reign  of  king  Charles :  I  do  not  mean  to 

fo  so  far  back ;  but  if  I  live  another  year, 
will  endeavour  to  have  the  name  of  the 
Orphans'  Fund  changed ;  for  at  present, 
whenever  this  name  is  used,  it  is  thought 
that  we  are  running  away  with  all  the 
orphans  money.  We  request  you  to 
make  us  this  grant,  and  we  will  ne? er 
come  to  you  any  more.  As  to  the^  city 
prisons,  the  House  has  lately  appointed 
a  cqmmittee  to  inspect  them.  But  it 
seems  that  we  must  have  no  gaols  now 
for  punishment— > we  must  have  something 
in  them  to  cheer  up  the  heart  of  man. 
I  do  not  know  what  the  hon.  gentleman 
(Mr.  Bennet)  wants.  Does  he  mean  that 
men  who  have  forfeited  their  liberty 
should  have  coffee  and  chocolate  of  a 
morning,  and  luxuries  of  that  sort?  Does 
he  wish  to  have  the  floors  covered  with 
Turkey  carpets  ?  It  has  been  said,  that 
these  men  are  fed  with  sour  bread.  It 
is  no  such  tbinff.  There  is  no  bad  bread 
in  the  prisons ;  it  is  as  good  as  any  family 
in  the  kingdom  can  wish  to  eat.  I  only 
ask  that  hon.  gentleman,  whether  he  has 
tasted  the  bread  ?  Let  the  committee  ask 
that  good  woman,  Mrs.  Fry,  whom  they 
all  bve  so  much.  I  say,  let  them  ask 
her :  she  is  a  good  woman,  and  she  de- 
serves to  be  loved.  The  prisoners  have 
one  pound  of  bread  per  day,  and  four 
half  pounds  of  meat  per  week.  The 
other  day  I  stated  that  they  had  four 
pounds,  but  I  was  mistaken.  Well,  their, 
are  not  four  half  pounds  a  good  allow- 
ance for  them  ?  It  was  quite  enough  for 
men  of  that  description :  it  is  as  much 
as  bis  majesty's  troops  have,  when  they 
are  not  at  work :  and  if  they  had  more, 
it  wQuld  make  them  bloated,  and  fill  them 
full  of  bad  humours,  and  all  that.  Sir,  I 
jay,  let  the  corporation  have  what  they 
are  asking  for,  and  they  will  produce  an 
account  of  the  monies  received.  —  The 
hon.  baronet  concluded  with  moving,  by 
way  of  amendment,  to  leave  out  from 
the  word  **  House"  to  the  end  of  *the 
question,  in  order  to  add  the  words, 
*<  an  Account  of  the  produce  of  the  se- 
veral Duties  and  Payments  composing  the 
Orphans'  Fund,  for  the  last  six  years,  and 
the  annual  Charges  on  the  same,  together 
with  the  Debts  which  remain  outstanding 
and  chargeable  on  the  said  fund ;  and 
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also,  an  Account  of  the  application  of 
95fiO0l,  authorized  to  be  raised  and 
charged  on  the  said  fund  for  the  erection 
of  a  new  Prison  for  Debtors  in  London." 

Mr.  Serjeant  Onslow  observed,  that  the 
hon.  baronet  had  endeavoured,  by  a  face* 
tious  speech,  to  divert  the  attention  of  the 
House  from  the  subject  before  it.  The 
hon.  baronet,  however,  in  all  that  speech, 
had  not  ureed  one  argument  in  answer  to 
the  reasoning  of  the  hon.  gentleman  who 
brought  forward  the  motion.  The  duty 
on  coals  in  particular  was  a  heavy  tax  on 
the  very  poorest  of  the  people ;  and  before 
the  city  of  London  could  claim  such  a 
tax  fur  such  objects  as  the  building  of 
prisons,  they  ought  to  show  how  they  had 
expended  their  former  revenue,  lit  was 
an  abuse  of  terms  to  call  the  squandering 
their  money  on  dinners,  drinking,  and 
presents,  generosity,  while  for  useful 
objects  they  were  obliged  to  demand  the 
imposition  of  heavy  taxes  on  others.  The 
treatment  of  the  prisoners  in  the  new 
prison,  respecting  which  so  much  had 
ueen  snid  by  the  hon.  baronet,  was  altoge- 
ther irrelevant  to  the  question.  Not  one 
word  had  been  said  on  that  subject  by  the 
hon.  gentleman  who  brought  forward  the 
motion.  As  the  hon.  baronet  had  com- 
pletely failed  in  his  attempt  to  answer  the 
hon.  mover,  he  had  a  right  to  infer  that 
his  statement  was  unanswerable.  He 
thouglit  the  honour  of  the  city  was  impli- 
cated in  this  affair.  He  really  did  not  see 
on  what  ground  they  could  refuse  afford- 
ing every  information  to  the  House,  and 
he  should  therefore  vote  for  the  motion. 

Mr.  Alderman  IVood  contended,  that 
the  city  of  London  had  not  embezzled 
any  part  of  the  Bridge-house  estate;  in  do 
one  instance  had  they  made  gifts  of  any 
part  of  that  property.  With  respect  to 
the  24,000{.  said  to  be  expended  on  an 
entertainment  to  the  liberators  of  Europe, 
this  was  for  two  dinners,  one  of  them  to 
the  duke  of  Wellington,  cost  5,00M. ;  and 
though  he  had  opposed  the  war,  he  had 
moved  for  that  very  dinner.  The  hon. 
gentleman  who  brought  forward  the 
motion,  and  the  hon.  and  learned  gen- 
tleman, did  not  seem  to  be  aware,  when 
they  spoke  of  .misapplication  of  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  Bridgo-houae  estate,  that  the 
county  to  which  they  belonged  had  bor- 
rowed money  iVom  that  estate  for  the 
purpose  of  making  a  sewer  in  St.  Genre's 
Fiel(ls-~an  object  of  the  greatest  utility, 
for  which,  however,  they  could  not  other* 
wiae    obtain   funds.     Another   iteoi  of 
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expense  on  that  estate  was  for  the  erec- 
tion of  a  Justice-hall  in  Southwark,  which 
was  built  at  the  earnest  request  of  the 
people  of  the  borough,  who  complained 
that  small  offences  were  not  prosecoted 
on  account  of  the  distance  of  the  sessions 
at  Guildford.  The  expense  of  this  was 
not  1,200^.  It  was  to  be  recollected,  that 
the  bridge  at  Blackfriars,  had  been  built 
out  of  the  fund  which  had  been  said  to 
have  been  applied  solely  to  the  benefit  of 
the  city  of  London.  The  building  of  that 
bridge,  and  the  other  communications, 
had  increased  the  rental  of  Surrey  500,0001. 
The  city  of  London,  too,  it  should  be 
recollected,  paid  11,500/.  yearly  towards 
the  Orphans'  Fund.  The  city  now  only 
asked  for  17,000/.  from  this  fund ;  and, 
though  they  were  not  alarmed  at  a  scru- 
tiny, he  did  not  think  such  a  reouest  as 
this  warranted  the  House  in  calling  for 
their  accounts.  The  prison  to  which  this 
was  to  be  applied  was  principally  for  Mid- 
dlesex debtors.  There  were  now  400 
prisoners  in  it  who  did  not  belong  to  the 
city  of  London ;  and  S,000/.  a  year  addi- 
tional expence  was  incurred  by  removing 
them  from  Newgate.  It  had  been  sai^ 
that  in  return  Air  their  supporting  the 
gaols  of  the  county  of  Middlesex,  the  city 
had  the  fines  paid  by  those  who  declined 
the  office  of  sheriff;  but  it  was  to  be 
remembered,  that  these  fines  were  only 
paid  by  dtizens— no  other  persons  in  the 
county  of  Middlesex  were  liable  tQ  serve 
that  office,  which  was  an  expense  of  2,5001. 
to  any  one  who  undertook  it. 

Mr.  Barc/av  contended,  that  Southwark 
received  no  benefit  from  the  monies  paid 
out  of  the  city  funds.  Blackfriars-bridge, 
if  it  was  a  benefit  to  Surrey,  had  also  been 
a  benefit  to  London.  As  to  the  money 
which  had  been  borrowed  for  the  sewers 
in  St.  George's-fields,  it  was  on  good  secu- 
rity,  and  would  be  repaid.  Many  other 
sums,  issued  from  the  same  fund,  would, 
he  feared,  never  be  returned.  If  the  city 
was  to  apply  injorma  pauperis  for  money 
to  maintain  its  own  prisons,  when  London* 
bridge  was  to  be  rebuilt  they  might  expect 
a  similar  application.  The  city  now  said, 
they  had  received  money  already  from  the 
Orphans'  Fund  for  the  same  purpose.  It 
was  the  duty  of  the  House  to  see  that 
thb  was  not  onneoessarily  incieased.  H 
when  they  called  for  the  aeeeiiots,  H 
appeared  that  the  city  had  Mrly  axpendcd 
iu  moDey-*tliat  it  had  been  just  l#  Itt 
creditors  as  well  as  generous-^t  wouM  be 
proper  te  rtliete  them ;  but  if  tba  maaay 
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had  been  tquandered,  he  did  not  think  he 
should  do  hit  duty  if  he  supported  then 
in  such  a  course.  He  should  ?ote  for  the 
present  motion. 

Sir  Jantet  Sham  obsenred,  that  the  city 
gaols  were  liable  not  only  to  the  expense 
of  maintaining  prisonen  from  the  city,  and 
the  county  of  MtddleseXy  but  likeirise 
from  the  Crown,  and  from  erery  county 
in  England.  In  other  counties^  the 
Crown  had  the  nomination  of  the  sherifia, 
but  this  did  not  subject  the  Crown  to 
maintain  the  gaols  in  these  counties :  he 
could  not  therdfore  see  -  why  the  corpora- 
tion should  be  liable  to  the  expense  of 
maintaining  the  gaols  of  the  county  of 
Middldsex,  because  they  had  the  right  of 

S pointing  tlie  sheriib  for  that  county, 
e  hoped,  therefore,  that,  finom  every 
consideration  of  generosity  and  justice, 
they  would  suffer  the  bill  to  pass  witliout 
calling  for  the  accounts. 
^  Mr.  B.  Shaw  conceived  that  the  ques- 
tion before  them  was  not  whether  it  was 
correct  that  the  city  of  London  should 
maintain  the  gaols  for  the  county  of  Mid- 
dlesex* They  were  sufficiently  well  ac- 
quainted with  that  corporation  to  know 
that  they  would  not  take  trouble  without 
some  adequate  remuneration.  The  county 
of  Surrey  supported  its  own  gaols  without 
calling  on  the  city  of  London  for  support, 
and  therefore  the  city  of  London  ought 
to  support  its  gaols  without  assistance 
from  Surrey. 

Mr.  Alderman  AMm  entered  into  an 
explanation  of  the  Orphans'  fiind.  It  was 
onginally,  he  said,  750,00M.  Blackfriars- 
brid^  was  built  out  of  this  fond.  But 
thecity  had  contributed  ten  times  750,0001. 
to  the  objects  of  the  fond  since  it  was  io- 
atrtnted.  The  money  required  at  present 
by  the  city  was  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
effect  to  the  recommendation  of  the 
House  for  the  improvement  of  gaok.  If 
the  city  met  their  wishes,  it  had  a  right 
to  look  for  assistance  from  them.  He  ap- 
pealed to  the  hon.  gentleman  whoae  h«*- 
manity  had  been  so  active  on  this  subject, 
whether  k  had  not  been  indispensably 
neoeasary  to  enlarge  and  improve  the 
gaol  in  question. 

Mr.  N,  Calvert  did  not  see  any  reason 
n^y  the  county  of  Middlesex  should  not 
be  Tat^  to  the  support  of  the  prisonera 
in  L4NiSo%  to  which  their  criminals  were 
iNimmlitad,  but  there  was  no  reason  for 
tho  tax  am  the  adjacent  counties^  known 
by  the  name  of  the  Orphans'  fund,  being 
i^ied  Id  Chad  puipoae. 


Mr.  BtfMite/said,  that  since  allusion  had 
been  made  to  him,  he  must  say  that  the 
New  Prison  stood  most  obviously  in  need 
of  improvement.  The  state  of  the  walk 
was  such  as  prevented  the  free  circulation 
of  air.  Men  and  women  were  mixed  to- 
getiier  in  one  plac^  Many  other  obvious 
evils  called  for  immediate  attention.  When 
the  committee  saw  the  accounts  of  the  ex- 
penditure, and  were  asked  their  opinion, 
they  stated  at  once  that  they  were  such  as 
ouffht  to  have  been  incurred.  But  tfak 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  question  wlie- 
ther  the  city  had  managed  their  fbnds  with 
due  economy  and  discretion^  His  hon. 
friend  near  him  had  stated  that  he  had 
spent  2,40(tf.  while  sheriff.  That  did  not 
seem  to  prove  any  thing  as  to  the  question 
before  the  House :  neither  was  it  material 
to  the  question  whether  more  bread  or 
less  was  now  given  to  prisoners.  But  when 
he  recollected  that  the  hon«  baronet  bad 
now  confessed  that  he  had  been  in  a  mis- 
take on  this  subject,  to  the  extent  of  the 
whole  point  at  bsue,  be  felt  a  hope  that 
on  a  future  discussion  of  the  present  ques- 
tion, he  would  make  a  similar  confession. 
The  great  evils  complained  of  respecting 
the  gaols  were  still  unremoved.  The  men 
and  women  were  indeed  separated;  but 
persons  of  every  variety  of  cJbaracter  and 
misconduct  were  still  crowded  together, 
and  thus  the  comparatively  virtuous  and 
innocent  were  gradually  hardened  and  pre- 
pared for  every  crime.  Gaob  ought  to  be 
not  institutions  for  promoting  and  cenfim^ 
ing  vice,  but  schools  for  reform ;  not  the 
nvrseries  of  disease,  depravity,  and  everv 
apecies  of  misery,  but  habitationa  of  health 
and  improvement.  He  trusted  in  God  the 
day  would  soon  come  when  those  dreadful 
evria  would  be  remedied. 

Mr.  G¥mfM  profesaed  himself  in  no  way 
acquainted  with  the  financial  ^system  ii 
the  city,  but  he  wished  to  be  informed 
whether  the  eftct  of  the  loon  reqnired  by 
the  city  would  be  to  prrioag  the  present 
duty  on  eoala  f 

Sir  W.  Curtis  replied,  diat  thn  duty 
stood  at  present  tilt  1887,  and  that  he  be- 
lieved the  demand  of  tin  city  would  act 
prolong  it  for  one  half  year. 

Mr.  Sn  TkortO^n  understood  tho  onan- 
tion  to  be,  whether  tho  city  had  fhaos  of 
their  own  to  effect  the  pnrposea  in  qnea 
tion  i  He  saw  no  means  of  m»wering 
thia  qaestion  but  byioqoiring  into  the 
income  at>d  etpeaditure  of  the  city.  He 
ahould  thcMfere  certaiaiy  support  tfie  pre- 
sent motion* 
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Mr.  H*  Sumner  in  reply,  said,  that  this 
tax  was  limited  to  ISS?,  but  was  to  expire 
so  much  soooer,  as  the  sums  charged  on  it 
should  be  discharged.  The  grant  now 
demanded  would,  therefore,  prolong  the 
duration  of  the  tax.  He  allowed  that  a 
rate  on  Middlesex,  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  city  prisons,  might  be  justifiable ;  but 
he  saw  no  reason  for  chaining  the  other 
neighbouring  counties  who  supported  gaols 
of  their  own.  The  mannei'  in  which  the 
city  had  first  acquired  the  control  of  the 
Orphans'  fund  was  very  suspicious,  as 
they  gave  a  bribe  of  1,00CmL  to  Mr. 
Speaker  Trevor,  who  had,  in  consequence, 
been'  obliged  to  put  the  question  on  his 
own  expulsion. 

The  question  being  put.  That  the  words 
proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the 
craestion,  the  House  divided :  Ayes,  24 ; 
Noes,  11.  The  main  question  was  then 
put,  and  agreed  to. 

FXOSSCUTIOKS    FOR    FoBOSRT.]      Sir 

,Jmnes  Mackintoih  rose  to  make  a  motion 
of  which  he  had  given  notice,  which  was 
framed  with  a  view  to  show  the  effect 
which  the  bank  restriction  had  upon  the 
increase  of  crimes  connected  with  forgery. 
The  accounts  he  should  move  for  were, 
for  the  prosecutions  for  forgery  for  14 
years  before,  and  14  years  after  the  re- 
striction of  cash  payments  at  the  Bank  in 
1797 ;  and  the  number  of  convictions  and 
executions  at  each  period.  Of  the  pro- 
secutions, they  had  returns  which  had 
been  formerly  moved  for,  and  of  the  con- 
victions in  the  late  years,  they  had  ac- 
counts in  the  general  returns  of  criminal 
judicature  since  1812.  That  the  Restric- 
tion bill  should  have  tended  to  increase 
the  proaecotions  for  forgery,  was  not  to  be 
wondered  at ;  but  if  any  one  had  stated, 
that  they  had  since  that  event  been  multi- 
plied a  hundred  fold,  he  would  not  have 
been  believed;  and  yet  such  was  the  fact. 
By  the  accounts  which  had  been  produced, 
it  was  proved,  that  the  prosecutions  at 
the  inatance  of  the  Bank  for  forgery,  pre- 
viously to  1797,  were  four.  The  prose- 
cutions for  the  fourteen  years  after  were 
4S8— so  that  they  were  more  then  cen- 
tupled* It  was  necessary,  he  observed, 
to  ascertam  the  conseouencM  of  this  sys- 
tem, the  difiiisioB  of  oepravity,  the  mul* 
tiplicatioD  of  crimes,  and  the  effusion  of 
htmnan  blood  which  had  resulted  from  its 
existence.  When  these  facts  were  before 
the  House,  it  would  be  felt  that  something 

should  b«  done  to  put  iiq  enA  to  luch  an 
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enormous  evil.  The  House  had,  no 
doubt,  done  much  towards  the  prevention 
of  crime,  the  promotion  of  morality,  and 
the  encouragement  of  benevolence ;  but 
while  lottenes  were  tolerated,  and  the 
system  to  which  he  alluded  was  allowed 
to^  go  on  in  tempting  men  to  the  com- 
mission of  crime,  no  exertions  of  benevo- 
lence could  balance  the  account  in  their 
favour.  The  hon.  and  learned  gentlemaa 
here  read  the  terms  of  his  first  motion, 
adding,  that  in  order  to  put  the  House  in 
possession  of  all  the  materials  necessarjr 
to  the  formation  of  a  correct  judgment 
upon  the  whole  of  the  case,  he  should  diso 
move  for  an  account  of  the  number  of 
persons  prosecuted  and  convicted  for 
coining  gold  and  silver  for  fourteen  yeara 
previous  to  the  enactment  of  the  restric- 
tion upon  the  issue  of  cash  payments  by 
the  Bank.  This  he  thought  a  proper  mo* 
tion,  with  a  view  to  a  fair  comparison 
between  the  advantages  or  disadvantagea 
of  the  metallic  currency,  and  those  be- 
longing to  the  present  system  of  paper 
currency. 

Mr.  Bennet  suggested  the  propriety  of 
inserting  the  number  committed,  as  well 
as  prosecuted,  for  the  forgery  of  passing 
of  bank  notes.  Sir  J.  Mackintosh  ac- 
ceded to  the  suggestion,  and  moved, 
**  That  there  be  laid  before  the  House,  an 
account  of  the  number  of  persona  com- 
mitted or  prosecuted  for  forging  notes  of 
the  Bank  of  England,  and  for  uttering  or 
possessing  such  notes  knowing  them  to  be 
forged,  from  the  1st  January  1816  to  the 
25th  of  February  1818;  distinguishing 
the  years,  the  number  of  such  offences 
respectively,  and  the  number  who  have 
suffered  death  or  other  punishment" 

Mr.  Grenfell  did  not  intend  to  enter 
into  the  menis  of  the  motion,  but  should 
content  himself  with  expressing  his  thanks 
to  his  hon.  and  learned  friend  for  his  very 
humane  and  well-timed  exertions.  He 
would  only  suggest  to  his  hon.  and  learned 
friend  the  propriety  of  combining  irith 
the  motion  of  which  he  had  given  notice 
for  Tuesday  next,  a  proposition  for  laying 
before  the  House  a  distinct  account  of 
the  persons  prosecuted  for  the  forgeiy  of 
notes  of  IL  2L  and  BL  For  it  waa  xnowa 
that  those  were  the  notes  usually  circm* 
culated  by  the  low  people  who  were  pro* 
secuted,  while  very  few  were  prosecuted 
for  notes  of  a  higher  amount ;  and  umni 
this  fact  being  established  to  the  satisiae- 
tion  of  the  House,  it  must  be  evident  thai 
the  pumb^  of  prov^^uti^Dii  comrictionsy 
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and  executions  for  forgery,  was  owing  to 
the  restriction  upon  cash  pa3rmentt  by  the 
Bank»and  the  consequent  issue  of  a  vast 
number  of  small  n6tes. 

Mr  Lookkart  deprecated  any  attempt  to 
excite  an  improper  commiseration  for 
crime,  observing,  that  it  was  the  duty  of 
the  Bank  to  hold  out  encouragement  to 
artists  and  chemists  with  a  view  to  the 
invention  of  some  paper  and  colour  which 
could  not  possibly  be  imitated,  and  thus 
the  forgery  of  bank  notes  might  be  guard- 
ed against. 

Sir  J,  Mackintosh  declared  that  he  had 
no  wish  to  excite  improper  commiseration 
for  crime,  or  to  take  any  proceeding 
likely  to  weaken  the  authority  of  the  laws. 
But  while  he  admitted  the  hon.  gentleman's 
positioft,  which,  however,  conveyed  no  in- 
formation, namely,  that  no  temptation  was 
an  adequate  excuse  for  crime,  he  would 
maintain,  that  any  legislature  which  held 
out  a  temptation  to  crime  was  a  participa- 
tor in  the  guilt  of  its  commission.  This, 
indeed,  was  a  proposition  which  he  would 
never  abandon ;  and  it  was  by  the  force 
of  this  proposition  that  he  was  impelled 
to  take  measures,  with  a  view  to  rescue 
the  British  legidature  from  the  diserace 
of  tolerating  a  system  which  was  peculiarly 
calculated  to  tempt  men  to  the  commission 
of  crimes; 

General  Thornton  rejoiced  that  a  sub- 
ject which  he  had  brousht  forward  unsuc- 
cessfully, was  now  likely  to  be  attended 
with  success.  He  had  understood  that 
not  less  than  30,000  forged  bank  notes 
were  annually  returned.  This  was  a  very 
serious  evil. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  as  were 
also  motions  for,  1.  <<  An  Account  of  the 
number  of  persons  convicted  of  forging 
Notes  of  the  Bank  of  England,  and  for 
knowingly  uttering  or  possessing  such 
forged  notes,  who  suflfered  death,  for  the 
14>  years  which  preceded  the  suspension 
of  cash  payments  by  the  Bank  in  February 
1797,  distinguishing  the  years;  together 
with  the  like  Account,  from  the  said  sus- 
pension to  the  25th  day  of  February 
1818 ;"  2.  An  Account  of  the  number  of 
persons  prosecuted  by  the  oflScers  of  his 
aiajesty's  Mint  for  counterfeiting  the  cur- 
rent Gold  or  Silver  Coin  of  the  realm,  or 
for  uttering  the  same,  for  14  years  pre- 
ceding the  suspension  of  cash  payments 
by  the  Bank  of  England,  distinguishing 
the  years,  the  numbers  convicted,  and 
those  who  have  suffered  death  or  other 
punishment ;  together  with  the  like  ac- 
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count  from  February  1797  to  25th  Febru- 
ary 1818." 


H0U8E0F  LORDS. 
Wedntsday^  February  25. 

Indemnity  Bill.]  The  Duke  of 
Montrose  said,  it  was  his  duty  to  present 
to  their  lordships  a  bill,  commonly  cidled 
a  Bill  of  Indemnity.  It  was  founded  upon 
the  Report  of  the  Secret  Committee,'and 
was  intituled  a  Bill  '*  for  indemnifying 
persons  who,  since  the  26th  of  Januaiy 
1817,  have  acted  in  apprehending  iiQpn- 
soning,  or  detaining  m  custody,  persons 
suspected  of  high  treason,  or  treasonable 
practices,  and  in  the  suppression  of  tu- 
multuous and  unlawful  assemblies."  It 
was  not  necessary  for  him  to  say  any 
thing  in  its  support  in  this  ^ge.  He 
should  merely  propose,  that  the  bill  bo 
now  read  a  first  time.  On  Friday,  when 
he  intended  to  move  the  second  reading, 
he  should  submit  to  their  lordships  con- 
sideration some  observations  on  the  nature 
and  object  of  the  measure. 

The  Earl  of  Lauderdale  said,  he  would 
not  have  troubled  their  lordships  with  any 
observations  on  the  noble  duke's  propose 
tion  at  the  present  moment,  if  he  did  not 
conceive  that  it  involved  a  question  of 
considerable  constitutional  diinculty  and 
importance.  This  consideration  inaoced 
him  to  oppose  the  measure  even  on  the 
first  reading.  From  the  title  of  the  bill,  as 
he  had  heard^it  stated  by  the  noble  duke, 
it  appeared  to  be  a  bill  for  indemnifying 
his  majesty's  ministers  for  every  act  they 
had  done  under  the  suspension  of  the 
Habeas  Corpus.  The  bill,  however,  for 
aught  their  lordships  knew,  might  extend 
still  farther.  Now,  what  was  the  sitiuition 
in  which  their  lordships  were  placed? 
They  knew  by  the  Journals  of  the  other 
House  of  parliament,  that  papers  had 
been  also  sent  to  that  House,  and  referred 
to  a  committee.  That  conunittee  had 
not  yet  reported,  and  their  report  might 
be  such  as  to  render  any  proceeding  of 
the  kind  now  proposed  very  improper  to 
be  adopted  by  their  lordships.  It  surely 
was  not  known  to  their  lordships,  that  the 
report  of  the  Commons  would  acauit  mi- 
nisters. It  might  prove  of  a  very  oiffierent 
nature.  Suppose  it  afibrded  matter  on 
which  that  House  should  think  fit  to  in- 
peach  ministers,  theii^  lordships  would 
then  have  to  sit  as  judges  on  a  question 
which  thcnr  had  previously  determined.' 
He  reminded  the  House,  that  on  a  former 
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oocaiion  thej  had  decided,  in  accordance 
with  the  opiDion  of  a  noble  and  learned 
lord,  that  they  would  not  entertain  a  cer- 
tain measure*  because  it  might  come  be* 
fore  them  in  their  judicial  capacity.  On 
the  same  ground  this  bill  was  not  fit  to 
be  entertained ;  for  if  any  regulating  prin« 
ciple  of  their  proceedings  were  more  to 
be  regarded  tlum  another,  it  was  this — 
that  the  House  ought  never  to  give  an  ex« 
trajudicial  opinion.  This,  then,  was  a 
question  of  great  importance  to  the  con- 
stitutioo,  and  on  that  ground  he  trusted 
their  lordships  would  be  induced  to  delay 
all  farther  proceedings  until  they  learned 
what  measures  might  be  adopted  by  the 
House  of  Commons.  If  they  approved 
the  principle  of  the  bill  proposea  oy  the 
noUe  duke,  and  read  it  a  second  time  on 
Friday  next,  they  might  be  placed  in  the 
situation  of  assembling  as  judges  after  they 
bad  prqudged  the  question  on  which  they 
would  be  cuilled  to  decide. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  Bdw  no  possible 
ground  for  delay  in  the  objection  stated 
by  the  noble  lord.  If  it  were  godd  for 
any  thing,  it  would  be  e<]|uaHy  good 
agoinit  a  measure  which  their  lordships 
Ittd  already  sanctioned,  namely,  the  ap« 
pointment  of  a  committee  to  inquire  into 
the  conduct  of  ministers  on  the  papers 
which  bad  been  submitted  to  their  const- 
deration.  This,  it  was  true,  was  done 
iMkWit  any  knowledge  on  the  part  of  their 
lordriiips  as  to  what  that  rommittee  would 
decide ;  but  the  objection  that  the  House 
ought  not  to  proceed  to  a  legislative  mea- 
sure on  the  opinion  of  the  committee, 
was  equally  strong  against  referring  the 
papers  to  that  committee  in  order  that 
they  might  give  an  opinion  to  the  House. 
The  committee  had,  by  the  order  of  the 
House,  examined  these  papers  inquisito- 
riidly,  and  had  come  to  an  opinion,  which 
was  BOW  on  their  lordship  table.     In 

gsrsuance  of  that  opinion,  his  noble 
lend  considered  himself  bound  to  intro- 
duce the  bill  he  had  presented.  Whether 
that  bill  was  warranted  by  the  report  was 
tbe  question  to  be  argued  on  the  second 
reading.  Tbe  noble  lord  had  made  the 
supposition  of  the  committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  coming  to  a  different 
eonclosioo  from  their  lor£hips  commit- 
tee ;  thai  was  doubtless  possiole,  but  the 
supposition  afforded  no  reason  for  delay- 
ing tbe  progress  of  the  present  measure ; 
ainoe,  if  what  the  noble  earl  supposed  did 
take  place,  the  consequence  would  be, 
thai  ttie  Commons  would  throw  oat  the 
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Indemnity  bill  when  it  came  btfiure  them. 
Besides,  the  case  was  by  no  means  a  new 
one.  There  was,  in  particular,  on  the 
Journals  of  that  parliament,  a  recent  pr^n 
cedent  of  Ireland  for  the  course  novr 
taken.  The  bill  of  indemnity  for  the  pro- 
ceedings of  his  majesty's  servants  during 
the  disturbances  in  Ireland  originated  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  and  it  never  was 
suggested,  that  it  ought  to  be  delayed 
untu  it  should  be  seen  what  decision  the 
House  of  Commons  came  to.  It  was 
most  unreasonable  to  argue  that  their 
lordships  ought  to  delay  a  measure  which 
appeared  to  oe  the  necessary  result  of  the 
report  of  their  committee,  until  the  other 
House  of  parliament  came  to  a  decision* 
Their  lordships  were  not  bound  to  regu* 
late  their  proceedinffs  by  that  decision ; 
of  which,  indeed,  they  could  regularly 
know  nothing,  except  through  the  me« 
dium  of  the  votes  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. Upon  the  whole,  then,  the  noble 
earl  had  stated  nothing  which  was  suffi- 
cient to  induce  the  House  to.  stay  the 
legislative  measure  now  proposed  to  them. 
Whatever  objections  that  measure  might 
be  liable  to,  would  come  regularly  under 
discussion  on  the  second  reading  of  tbe 
bill  on  Friday. 

Lord  HoUatid  expected  that  the  noble 
duke  would  have  stated  more  »t  length 
what  waa  the  nature  of  the  bill  he  had 
presented.  He,  however,  did  not  mean 
to  occupy  their  lordships  time  with  any 
observations  on  that  point,  but  rose  merely 
to  notice  the  answer  which  had  been  given 
to  the  objection  of  his  noble  friend  who 
had  been,  it  appeared,  in  some  measure 
misunderstood.  His  noble  friend  had  not 
argued  that  the  House  could  not  entertain 
this  bill.  His  objection  merely  amounted 
to  this;  that,  in  a  constitutional  point  of 
view,  it  was  not  proper  nor  prudent  to 
proceed  with  such  a  measure  when  the 
other  House  of  parliament  had  still  to 
decide  on  the  question  of  the  conduct  of 
ministers,  and  when  there  was  before  that 
House  a  considerable  number  of  petitions, 
complaining  of  highly  improper  and  uncon- 
stitutional acts.  To  the  argument  of  the 
impropriety  of  proceeding  with  the  mea- 
sure under  such  circumstances,  the  noble 
secretary  of  state  had  given  no  satisfactory 
answer.  He  had  referred  to  one  prcce* 
dent  which  appeared  to  be  that  which 
occurred  in  1798,  in  the  House  of 
Lords  of  Ireland ;  but  that  was  the  pre- 
cedent of  a  measure  which  had  been 
condemned  by  the  first  lawyers  ia  Ire* 
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land  tod  tbtt  countrj.  aod  which  was  the 
disgrftce  of  the  parliament  that  pasaed 
it*  The  reference  to  sttch  a  precedent  aa 
that,  afforded  farther  reason  for  a  vigilant 
obsenraoce  of  this  bill,  lest  some  of  the 
enormous  provisions  of  the  Irish  act  should 
be  included  in  it.  Without  even  waiting 
for  th^  report  of  the  Commons  committeei 
it  was  possible  that  a  member  of  that 
Hotise  miglit  become  possessed  of  facts, 
which  would  enable  him  to  lay  on  the 
table  articles  of  impeachment  agamat  some 
of  his  mi^esty's  ministers.  If  such  a  pro* 
oeeding  were  to  take  place,  then:  lordsliips 
would  be  reading  a  second  time  a  bill  for 
indemnifying  those  who  were  about  to  be 
accused  at  their  bar.  The  noble  secretary 
of  state  had  reminded  their  lordships,  that 
the  Commons  might  reject  H^e  bill  of  in« 
demnity.  Certainly  they  might ; .  but  then 
It  was  to  be  recollected  that,  besides  that 
TCjection,  they  might  also  come  to  the 
bar  with  a  solemn  accusation  against 
those  whom  their  lordships  had  just  de- 
dared  innocent.  If  their  lordships  wished 
that  their  acquittal  should  be  honourable 
to  those  in  whose  favour  it  miffht  be  pro* 
Bounced,  they  would  adopt  the  course 
recommended  by  his  noble  friend.  Could 
the  people  of  £ngland  think  an  acquittal 
honourable  and  impartial,  when  it  would 

2>pear  to  them  that  the  question  had  been 
ready  prejud^d?  To  delay  the  pro* 
£'ess  of  this  bill  was  no  denial  of  their 
rdships  power  to  orieinate  and  pass  it* 
AU  that  was  proposed  by  bis  noble  friend 
was,  that  they  should  suipend  farther 
proceedings  on  it  until  after  the  report  of 
the  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons 
should  be  made,  and  there  should  be  no 
reason  to  suppose,  that  any  articles  of 
io^achroent  would  be  brought  up  from 
that  Hou»e. 

The  Duke  of  Montrose  said,  that  the 
bill  was  of  the  same  nature  as  the  bills  of 
indemnity  propiAsed  in  similar  cases,  and 
be  saw  no  reason  for  delaying  its  progress 
on  the  possibility  of  some  other  proceed- 
ing being  instituted  in  the  Commons.  It 
was  impossible  to  tell  how  long  they  might 
have  to  wait  for  the  decision  of  the 
other  House ;  and  upon  the  same  princi- 
ple, the  whole  session  might  be  allowed 
to  pass  away  before  the  bill  was  read 
He  could  not  on  such  grounds  consent  to 
their  lordships  deprivmg  themselves  of 
the  opportunity  of  proceeding  with  a 
measure  which  they  had  an  unquestion- 
able right  to  institute,  and  the  propriety 
of  which  mppeared  undoubted. 

(VOLrXXXVU.) 


Lord  Holland  moved,  that  instead  of 
the  word  *<  now,*'  for  the  first  reading, 
the  words,  <*  this  day  se'nnight**  be  in.- 
serted. 

The  question,  that  the  word  <<  now  ? 
stand  part  of  tlie  question  was  put,  and 
carried  in  the  affirmative.  The  nill  wa? 
then  read  a  first  time,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 


HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 

Wednesday^  February  25. 

Privately    Stealing    in    Shops 
Bill.]  Sir  Samuel  Romilly  having  moved, 
that  the  act  of  the  10th  and  11th  of  Wil- 
liam 3rd  should  be  entered  as  read,  stated, 
that  he  rose  for  the  purpose  of  moving 
for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  repeal  so 
much  of  the  said  act  as  took  awajr  the 
benefit  of  clergy  from  persons  convicted 
of  privately  st^ns  goods,  wares,  or  mer- 
chandise, to  the  vfuue  of  5s*  in  an v  coach- 
house, shop,  warehouse,  or  stable.     It 
would  not  be  necessary  for  liim  to  trouble 
the  House  at  any  great  length  on  the 
subject,  because  their  opinion,  both  in 
this  and  in  the  preceding  parliament,  had 
already  been  strongly  expressed.     The 
identical  bill  for  vmich  he  was  about  to 
move,  had  passed  the  House  of  Coomions 
four  times ;  twice  in  that  parliament,  and 
twice  in  its  predecessor  i  and,  on  the  last 
occasion,  he  might  say  unanimously ;  not 
a  single  word  having  been  uttered  m  op-' 
position  to  it.    It  had  alwm,  however. 
Been  stopped  in  the  other  House.    AU 
though  it  was  not  his  intention  to  detain 
the    House  with  many  observations,  he 
must  be  permitted  to  call  their  attention 
to  the  returns  which  for  some  days  had 
been  on  the  table,  in  order  to  show  what 
tlie  state  of  the  law  was  on  the  subject. 
These  retiims  proved,  that  the  state  oC 
the  law  was  such,  that  it  was  never  car- 
ried  into  effect.     From    1805  to  1817, 
a  period  of  12  years,  655  persons  had 
been  indicted  for  the  offence  under  con- 
sideration.   Of  these,  only  US  had  been 
capitallv  convicted,  and  of  those  US,  not 
one  had  been  executed ;  S65  of  the  655 
had  been  found  guilty  by  the  Juries  be- 
fore whom  they  were  tried,  of  sunple  lar- 
ceny, by  which  the  capital  part  of  the 
charge  was  taken  away.    It  was  evident, 
therefore,  either  that  these  965  persons 
had  been  improperly  charged  with  a  ca- 
pital offence,  or  that  the  juries,  influenced, 
no  doubt,  by  feelings  of  humanity,  luid, 
in  S65  cases,  vidatod  their  oaths,     it 
(2R} 
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was  traei  that  there  were  high  authorities 
in  justification  of  a  jury  thus  acting.  Mr. 
Justice  Blackstone  stated^  that  a  jurj 
who  brought  in  a  verdict  of  guilty  to  an 
amount  less  than  Che  evidence  established, 
with  a  view  to  avoid  capitally  convictmg 
the  accused  person,  might  be  justified,  on 
the  ground  that  the^  had  a  right  to  take 
into  their  consideration  the  £fference  in 
the  value  of  money  between  the  present 
period  and  that  at  which  the  statute  was 
enacted.  This,  however,  he  should  al- 
ways contend,  was  a  practice  which  had 
a  most  immoral  tendency,  and  the  temp- 
tations  to  it,  he  should  always  maintain, 
it  was  the  duty  of  the  legislature  to  re* 
move.  He  would  take  the  present  oppor- 
tunity of  mentioning  the  stale  of  the  law, 
as  derived  from  the  returns  on  the  table, 
with  respect  to  the  act  making  it  capital 
to  steal  within  a  dwelling  house  to  the 
amount  of  40f .  Within  eight  years  down 
CO  1816,  no  less  than  1097  persons  had 
been-  tried  for  this  offence.  Of  these,  293 
•nly  bad  been  capitally  omvicted,  and  not 
one  bad  been  executed.  In  1816,  1 31 
snore  persons  had  been  tried,  of  whom  49 
had  iMeen  capitaUy  convicted,  and  one 
(whose  case  was  accompanied  by  ctrcum* 
atances  of  great  aggravation)  executed. 
So  that,  of  1228  individuals  tried,  342 
onlv  had  been  eajMtally  convicted  /the 
juries  either  acqiutting  die  886,  or  finaing 
them  guilty  of  stealing  to  a  less  amoimt^, 
and  only  one  person  executed !  Was  this 
a  state  of  the  law  which  it  was  desirable  to 
continue?  [Hear,hear!l  It  was  important, 
also,  that  the  House  should  direct  their 
attention  to  the  state  of  the  law  as  it  re- 
spected some  other  eapital  ofences,  be- 
sides those  which  he  had  already  specified. 
The  principle  on  which  the  law  was  ad- 
ministered, with  respect  to  the  offences 
be  had  already  specified,  was,  that  the 
law  should  generally  not  be  enforced,  but 
be  enforced  only  in  particular  cases.  In 
another  part  of  the  administration  of  the 
law  this  principle  was  reversed— the  law 
was  generally  enforced,  and  was  not  en* 
forced  only  m  particular  cases.  He  al- 
luded to  the  offences  of  fraudulent  bank- 
mptcv  snd  forgery.  It  had  been  thou^t 
wise,  by  those  who  were  entrusted  with 
the  execution  of  the  law,  to  extend  mercy 
in  cases  of  fraudulent  bankruptcy  in  only 
one  histance,  and  that  was  under  circum- 
stances so  peculiar,  that  to  have  withheld 
pardon,  would  have  been  an  act  of  the 
4^'aest  injustice.  He  was  sure,  that 
cv^y  fuaoi  conversant  with  the  bankrupt 


laws  knew,  that  not  a  year  passed  withooft 
the  occurrence  of  a  great  number  of  fiau« 
dolent  bankruptcies.  NeverthelesSr  dur- 
ing  eighty-five  years,  there  had  been  but 
four  capital  convictions  for  this  off»ce  ; 
numerous  frauds  to  a  great  amount  having 
been  sufibred  to  escape  with  complete  ia* 
punity,  because  the  parties  injured  saw 
no  alternative  between  that  course  and 
the  shedding  of  blood  [Hear,  hear!}. 
The  same  system  was  pursued  with  res* 
pect  to  the  crime  of  forgery.    Formerl  j^ 

C'  "dons  for  this  offence  were  very  rare* 
tely,  however,  the  offence  had  so  mot* 
tiplied,  in  consequence  of  the  great  in* 
crease  of  paper  currency  (both  that  of 
the  Bank  of  England  and  provincial),  that 
it  was  impossible  to  adhere  to  the  system 
of  never  pardoning  the  crime*  6till» 
however,  the  prmciple  existed,  that,  ia 
most  cases,  the  law  should  be  enforced  ; 
and  that  in  comparatively  few  (and  those 
under  peculiar  dreumstancea  of  extenaa* 
tion),  it  shottld  not  be  so..  A  consider- 
able  discretion  had  been  vested  in  lh# 
Bank  of  England  on  this  subject,  a  dia- 
etetioo  which,  he  believed,  had  be^  jndi« 
ciously  and  humanely  executed^  and  the 
consequence  of  which  was,  that  prosecn- 
tloos  had  only  taken  place  in  aggravated 
oases.  But  the  consequence  was,  thai 
the  uncertainty  of  punishment  wUdi  thia 
occasioned,  destro]^  all  the  advantages 
that  might  be  supposed  to  result  firom  we 
severity  with  which  the  law  was  generally 
enforced.  He  was  persuaded  that  thin 
frequent  punishment  of  fofgery  by  deaths 
excited  a  strong  feeling  of  compassion  on 
the  part  of  the  public  towards  the  sufferers. 
Indeed,  some  examples  of  this  punish* 
ment  were  extremely  shocking.  That 
day  se*nnight  two  women  had  been  exe* 
cuted  for  forgerjs  and  that  very  morning 
two  boys,  one  sixteen  and  the  other  se- 
venteen years  of  age,  would  have  beett 
executed  for  the  same  crime,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  exertions  of  a  worthy  magis* 
trate  (Mr.  Alderman  Wood),  andanhuB» 
friend  of  his  (Mr.  Bennet^,  who  had  de^ 
tected  a  conspiracv  for  tne  purpose  of 
their  seduction,  and  who  had  successfully 
pressed  a  recommendation  for  a  suspen- 
sioA  of  their  punishment.  Was  it  possible 
thai  such  spectacles  as  these  could  have 
any  other  elect  than  to  produce— not  obo* 
dience  to  the  law — but  compatsion  for  tho 
violators  of  it  ?  The  fact  was,  that  for* 
geries  had  greatly  increased.  Nothing 
could  be  more  certain  than  that  if  the 
sanction  of  ihe  law  was  insufficient  to  pre- 
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vent  the  crimei  it  ww  calculated  to  pro* 
duce  the  wont  effects.  There  was  not 
only  the  loss  of  liTes»  but  the  deterioiatkn 
of  moral  feeling,  which  jiach  ezhihitioos 
were  calculfUedto  occastoo*  It'was  the 
duty  of  the  leg^slatoie  to  incalcate  res* 
pect«  and  not  disregard  for  human  life* 
This  sentiment  had  been  moch  better  ex- 
pressed hj  Mr.  Barke,  in  speakmg  of  the 
punishment  of  a  great  many  persons  for 
political  crimes,  **  It  is  certain,"  says  he, 
*'  that  a  great  hayock  among  criminals 
hardens,  rather  than  subdues,  the  minds 
of  people  inclined  to  the  same  crimes; 
ana  therefore  fiuls  of  answering  its  pur- 

})ose  as  an  example.  Men  who  see  tneir 
ives  respected  and  thought  of  value  by 
others,  come  to  respect  that  gift  of  Goa 
themselves*  To  nave  compassion  for 
one's-self,  or  to  care,  more  or  less,  for 
one's  own  life,  is  a  lesson  to  be  learned 
just  as  every  other;  and  I  believe  it 
will  be  found,  that  conspiracies  have 
been  most  common  and  most  desperate, 
where  their  punishment  has  been  most 
extensive  and  most  severe.  Besides,  the 
least  excess  in  this  way,  excites  ii  tender^ 
siess  in  the  milder  eort  of  people,  which 
makes  them  consider  government  in  a 
harsh  and  odious  lif^hu  The  sense  of  > 
justice  in  men  is  overloaded  and  fatigued  i 
with  a  long  series  of  expectations,  or  with  | 
ouch  a  carnage  at  once,  as  rather  resem-  ' 
hies  a  massacre,. than  a  sober  expectation 
•of  the  laws.  The  laws  thus  lose  their 
terror  in  the  niiBde  of  the  wicked,  and 
■their  reverence  in  the  minds  of  the  vir- 
tuous.*^ Before  he  sat  down,  he  begged 
leave  to  say  a  few  words  on  a  public  spec- 
tacle, which  had  been  made  at  Newgate, 
4>f  a  wretched  man,  who,  being  accused 
of  murder,  had  destroyed  himself.  It 
was  stated  in  the  newspapers  of  that  day, 
that  the  mangled  and  bloody  corpse  had 
Jbeen  exhibited  in  an  elevated  situation, 
with  a  small  gallows  erected  over  it,  to 
which  was  appended  the  fatal  instrument 
of  destruction.  Such  a  horrid  exhibition, 
he  was  persuaded,  was  calculated  to  pro- 
duce the  most  mischievous  consequences 
4>n  the  men,  women,  and  children  by  whom 
it  was  beheld.  There  was  no  authority 
/or  it.  All  that  it  was  justifiable  to  do 
with  the  body  of  a  man  on  whom  a  co- 
roner's jury  had  pronounced  a  verdict  of 
aelf-murder,  was  to  bury  it  without  the 

*  Thoughts  on  the  approachine  Exe- 
cutions. See  Burke's  WorkS|  VoL  9,  p. 
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rites  of  the  church.  But  it  was  a  grave 
matter  of  complaint,  that  a  sheriff  or  any 
othcnr  person  should  take  upon  himself  to 
pronounce  an  individual  under  such  cir* 
cumstances  guflty  of  another  crime,  for 
which  he  had  not  been  tried  ^however 
evident  hh  cuilt  mipht  appear),  and  to 
cause  his  exhibition  m  ao  hideous  a  form* 
and  in  a  way  so  disgraceful  to  the  cha- 
racter of  the  country,  and  so  Injurious  to 
the  morals  of  the  people.*-*He  well  re- 
membered iriien,  upon  a  former  occasion* 
a  gentleman,  now  no  more,  of  the  greatest 
talentsy  and  in  words  much  better  than  ho 
could  use,  animadverted  in  that  House  on 
a  similar  proceeding  at  the  interment  of 
a  wretohen  and  criminal  suicide.  [The 
hon.  and  learned  genUeman  alluded  bere 
to  the  observations  of  iheJate  Mr.  Sheri* 
dan,*  on  the  exposure  of  the  body  of  Wil- 
liams, with ihe ratal  maul,  Acwith  which 
he  murdered  the  Marrs  and  Williamsons* 
a  few  years  bade.]  He  should  conclude 
with  moving,  "  That  leave  be  given  to 
bring  in  a  bill  to  repeal  so  much  of  the 
act  of  the  10th  and  A  1th  of  William  3rd, 
as  relates  to  stealing  privately  in  any 
shop,  warehouse,  coach-tiouse,  or  stable."  . 

Mr.  J.  Smiih  confirmed  all  that  the  hon* 
and  learned  gentieman  had  so  eloquently 
and  so  feelingly  stated,  with  respectto  the 
numerous  instances  a£  fraudulent  bank* 
ruptcy  that  yeariy  occurred.  The  crime 
of  forgery  had  also  lamentably  increased 
within  the  last  five  or  six  years.  Nume- 
rous xBases  of  forsery  were  hushed  up 
from  the  indisposition  of  parties  to  prose- 
cute* The  bankers  of  London  had  formed 
a  committee  for  ^the  prosecution  of  forge- 
ries, in  order  that  no  individual  pity 
might  interpose  between  the  offence  and 
its  punishment,  but  even  this  expediept 
had  been  found  unavailing. 

Sir*  J»  NewDort  strongly  urged  his  hoii. 
and  learned  friend  to  persevere  in  his 
efforts  to  remedy  the  detecto  of  the  law  ia 
this  respect;  and  trusted  that  eventually 
he  would  be  successful,  and  that  from 
observing  the  good  which  had  resulted 
from  the  legislative  measures  already 
adopted  on  the  recommendation  of  hia 
boa.  and  learned  friend,  the  noble  and 
learned  individuals  in  another  placewoold 
at  least  hesitate  on  the  expediency  of 
maintaining  their  principle  of  abstaining 
firom  any  changes  in  the  criminal  law* 

Leave  was  given  to  bring  in  the  bill. 
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•  Blood  Momet — Parooit  ov  BrocKi 
Pelham^  ahd  Power.]  Dr.  Phillim^re 
begged  to  inform^lhe  House,  that  he  waa 
a  member  of  the  committee  which  had 
been  appointed  to  examine  into  the  atate 
of  the  prisons  in  the  city  of  London ;  and 
that,  in  Tistting  the  prison  of  Newgate  on 
Monday  last,  he  had  received  information 
that  three  men,  of  the  names  of  Brock 
Pelham,  and  Power,  who  had  been  tried  at 
the  Old  Bailey,  and  convicted  of  the* 
crime  of  having  sedaced  three  unfortunate 
Irishmen  into  the  oommission  of  a  capital 
oience,  in  counterfeiting  the  coin,  in  order 
to  get  the  rewards  for  tne  discovery  and 
conviction  of  such  persons,  had  received 
free  pardmis  and  been  dismissed  from  that 
prison.    He  now  wished  to  know  whether 
that  statement  was  correct ;   and  whether 
any  objection  would  be  made  to  the  pro- 
duction of  the  judgment  on  which  they 
were  condemned,  and  the  free  pardon  by 
which  thev  recovered  their  liberty.    He 
had  heard  that,  on  a  previous  trial  for  a 
similar  offence,  a  doubt  had  arisen  in  the 
nindof  the  judge  who  presided,  respect- 
log  the  operation  of  the  law  in  such  cases, 
and  a  pomt  was  reserved  for  the  decision 
of  the  twelve  judges,  who  gave  an  opinion, 
that  the  person  in  question  could  not  be 
executed ;    and,  accordingly,  he  received 
a  free  pardon  from  the  Crown*    Thatopi- 
nion.  It  was  stated,   had  inftuenced  the 
officers  of  the  Crown  in  the  case  of  Brock, 
Pelham,  and  Power;  and  they  had  been 
discharged  from  custody.     This  was  a 
matter  which  required  explanation;   for 
he  could  not  conceive  any  thing  more  hor- 
rible in  its  consequences,  than  that  such 
Uood«hounds,  who  had  been  guilty  of  so 
enormous  an  offence,  ahould  be  let  loose 
upon  society,  and  have  the  opportunity  of 
aeducing  other  persons  into  the  commis* 
aton  of  crimes. 

Mr.  Bathurti  stud,  that  the  information 
which  the  hon.  member  had  received  as 
to  the  free  pardon  of  these  men  was  per- 
fectly correct.  The  law  officers  of  the 
Crown,  how  g^tly  soever  they  mi^ht 
wish  such  eriminals  to  suffer  the  execution 
of  the  law,  had  found  that  they  could  not 
Jie  brought  to  punishment.  He  was  glad 
that  this  natter  had  now  been  agitated, 
as  it  was  desirable  that  the  public  should 
Imow  the  ground  on  which  these  persons 
had  been  liberated.  At  the  same  tune,  he 
begged  to  state,  that  the  law  officers  had 
been  desired  to  take  into  consideration 
,  the  necessity  of  introducing  an  act  for 
amending  the  law  in  that  respect.      With 


respect  to  the  opinioD  of  the  judges,  on 
whidi  these  men  nad  received  th«r  pardon^ 
it  didnot  exist  in  such  a  shape  as  to  be 
laid  before  Uie  House.  This  was  ail  the 
explanation  which  he  was  enabled  to 
give  to  the  statement  of  the  hon.  man* 
her. 

Sir  F.  BwrdeU  could  not  refiram  from 
expressmg  his  surprise  that  these  villaiDa 
bad  been  suflferea  to  escspe  from  the  pu- 
nishment due  to  their  crimes.  He  thought 
it  impossible  that  there  shoold  not  be  • 
law  in  our  criminal  jorisprndence  to  meet 
such  cases  of  blood  money.  It  was  highly 
expedient  that  the  opinion  of  the  iodgee 
on  this  subject  should  be  laid  before  the 
House :  and  be  hoped  that  the  hon.  Dwaa- 
her  would  insist  on  its  being  produced* 

The  Attorney  General  wd^  that  apolioe 
officer  of  the  name  of  Vaoghan,  who  had 
first  been  prosecuted  for  the  crioie  of  beiog 
accessory  to  coining  before  the  faet  was 
found  guilty.    The  point  whether,  as  thtt 
law  stood,  a  person  could  be  so  convicted, 
having  been  reserved  for  the  opinion  of  the 
twelve  judges,  certain  other  persons  who 
stood  in  a  similar  situation  were  also  pro- 
secuted for  the  same  crime  and  foiin4 
guilty.    The  case  of  the  first  of  these  per- 
sons, and  not  that  of  Brock,  Pelham,  and 
Power,    came  to  be  argued  before  the 
twelve  judges  who  thought  the  facts  chargw 
ed  did  not  amount  to  the  crime  imputed  to 
him.    Though  the  cape  of  Brock,  Pelhans, 
and  Power  had  not  been  argued  before  the 
Judges,  it  was  exactly  of  a  niinilar  nature 
with  the  other,  and  it  was  deemed  advise 
ble  that  apardon  should  be  extended  dso 
to  them.  Tne  person  whose  caw  had  been 
argued  before  the  judges  had  also  been 
convicted  on  a  charge  of  a  different  na- 
ture, of  a  conspiracy  to  procure  the  cooa- 
mission  of  certain  crimes,  but  Brock, 
Power,  and  Pelham  had  only  been  .een- 
victed   of  the   crime  which  he  had  nl« 
ready  mentioned.     He  could  say  tliia 
much,  that  a  more  serious  desire  could 
not  be  entertained  of  bringing  criminds  to 
justice  than  was  entertained  in  aU  these 
prosecutions.     As  far  as  he  himself  had 
oeen  concerned,  he  would  say  that  he  had 
never  in  his  life  laboured  with  a  moreaiA* 
cere  desire  of  success  in  any  case  than  he 
had  done.  The  offieooe  wasenorasous  and 
could  not  fail  of  being  held  in  the  greaieat 
abhoirence.     The  persons  deserved  to 
stfffier  the  moat  condign  ptmishment ;   but 
the  law  was  defective,  and|  under  such 
circumstanoes,  they  were  pardoned. 
Mr.  Brougham  wished  to  knoir  if  th^it 
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men  bad  got  a  free  iMrdon,  or  if  any  ttepa 
were  taken  to  proieeute  them  for  a  con* 
spiracj  to  procure  the  ooovietioii  of  per* 
•0D8  of  certain  Crimea  i 

Mr.  Bathurtt  uAA^  it  was  not  in  his 
power  to  give  any  fisirdier  explanation  on 
the  case  m  theie  penons. 

Lord  Mik<m  und,  the  Hooie  had  not 
been  informedaste  the  manner  in  which 
tfaia  case  came  befove  tiie  twelve  jodges. 
Thia  wasa  moit  important  point,  ud  one 
en  which  the  Home  ought  to  have  infer* 
matioB. 

The  Aa&rnof  General  obienred,  that  en 
the  trial  of  Vaugfaan,  an  objection  bad 
been  taken  on  a  point  of  law,  and  this 
pointy  the  learned  judge  who  presided  at 
the  tridy  reserved  for  the  opinion  of  the 
twelve  judges.  The  opinion  of  the 
twelve  judges,  after  heanog  connsd  on 
this  point,  waa  what  he  nad  dready 
atated. 

Lord  Milton  asked  if  he  was  to  under* 
atand,  that  the  point  bad  beenveserved  bk 
the  case  of  these  three  persons  FNo,  from 
the  ministerial  bench]  ?  Then  ne  waa  to 
understand  that  the  point  had  been  reserv- 
ed on  the  trial  of  another  person,  and  that 
the  case  of  these  persons  was  so  aimflar  te 
that  in  whidi  the  twelve  judges  bad  given 
their  opinion,  that  his  majesty^s  ministers, 
without  any  point  being  reserved  in  their 
case,  had  adnsed  a  freepardooto  be  given 
to  them.  It  struck  his  mind  thttt  they 
had  acted  rather  precipitately  in  Uiiscase. 

The  Attorney  General  observed,  that  it 
was  considered  the  first  decision  decided 
•Iso  the  second  case.  Under  these  dr- 
cumstances,  those  whose  duty  it  was  to 
advise  the  Crown;  thought  it  their  doty  to 
take  care  that  the  sentence  of  the  law,  in 
the  ease  of  Brock,  Pelham,  and  Power, 
ahould  not  be  carried  into  execution ;  for, 
4inder  circumstances,  they  were  of  opinion 
Ihat  these  men  could  not  be  legally  exe- 
jBQted. 

Sir  F.  Bufdett  observed,  that  if,  as  the 
law  stood,  these  men  could  not  be  exe- 
cuted, still  it  did  not  appear  that  they 
could  not  be  proaecuted  for  conspiring  to 
•take  away  men's  lives  for  money. 


HOUSE  OF  LORDS. 
Friday,  February  27. 

*  Inbsmkitt  Bill.]  The  order  of  the 
•dajf  having  been  read  for  the  second  read- 
ingof  the  Indemnity  bill. 

The  Duke  of  Montrose  said,  that  in 
fising  to  move  the  second  readk^  of 
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bill,  it  appeared  to  biro  necessary,  as  a 
jusdficabon  of  the  measure,  merely  to 
raler  to  the  curcumstances  which  had 
caosed  it  to  be  brought  forward.  In  doing 
this,  he  should  have  to  trouble  their  lord* 
ships  by  recalling  to  their  recollection  what 
baa  been  the  situation  of  the  country  dur* 
ing  last  aession,  and  for  some  time  pre* 
ceding  its  commencement.  He  might 
perluqps,  by  some,  be  thought  to  deviate 
from  the  object  under  consideration,  by 
the  period  to  which  he  wss  disposed  to 
trace  back  the  drcamstances  which  had 
rendered  the  measures  adopted  in  die  last 
session  necessaiy;  but  he  coold  not  refrain 
from  referring  to  the  alarming  symptoms 
of  disorder  which  had  prevafled  in  some 
parts  of  the  country  for  several  years  past. 
Their  lorddiips  was  wdl  aware  of  the  atro- 
cious transactions  which  took  place  in  the 
diaturbed  districts  of  Leceister  and  Net^ 
tingham,  where  the  deitruction  of  frames 
and  houses,  and  the  peipetration  of  mur^ 
der,  was  carried  on  by  regular  combine^ 
tions,  of  a  character  altogether  unknown 
before  in  England^  to  the  astonishment 
and  terror  of  the  country.  And  to  sudi 
an  extent  were  the  machmatioas  of  these 
individuals  canied,  that  it  appeared  from 
the  confessions  of  persons  wno  bad  been 
executed,  that  a  premium  was  offered  for 
murder,  that  a  project  was  entertained 
fbr  shooting  the  judge  upon  the  bench, 
that  a  plan  was  actually  in  contemplation 
lor  assassinating  him  in  his  way  from  one 
place  to  another,  and  that  money  had  ac- 
tually been  raised  for  carrying  that  plan 
into  effect.  The  spirit  which  operated  in 
these  transactions,  it  was  not  difficult  to 
see,  would  extend  itself  by  degrees,  and 
accordingly  they  found  that  it  spread,  in 
the  course  of  no  very  long  period,  over  a 
considerable  district.  Numerous  indivi- 
duals became  contaminated,  and  projects 
were  entertained  of  overtbrowmg,  ^  by 
force  and  violence,  the  laws  and  constitu- 
tion of  tihe  country.  Clubs  of  various 
names  and  descriptions,  and  union  so- 
cieties, had  been  formed  in  different  parts 
of  the  country,  under  the  pretence  of 
seeking  a  reform  in  parliament.  These 
dubs  communicated  with  each  other,  and 
with  associations  of  the  same  kind  in  Xion- 
don.  They  even  appointed  delegates  to 
assemble  in  the  metropolis.  The  institu- 
tion of  these  clubs  was  followed  by  public 
meetings  held  in  diffisrent  quarters  of  the 
country,  at  which  the  most  inflammatory 
and  seditious  language  was  used.  And  at 
what  a  period  were  these  projects  at- 
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tempted  to  be  ripened  ? — at  a  time  when 
the  commerce  of  the  country  was  in  a 
great  degree  su8pended,-*when  there  was 
no  demand  for  our  manufactures,— when 
a  numerous  and  desenring  class,  the  agri- 
cultural labourers,  could  not  find  employ- 
ment,—when  the  farmers  could  find  no 
market  for  their  produce,»-and  when,  as 
their  lordships  knew,  they  were  no  longer 
able  to  pay  their  rents.    It  was  at  such  a 

Seriod,  when  numerous  classes  of  indivi- 
uals  were  experiencing  the  greatest  dis- 
tress, that  inflammatory  agitators  endea- 
Toured  by  every  perverted  means  in  their 
power  to  render  those  who,  under  the^ 
pressure  of  distress,  were  peculiarly  sus*  ^ 
ceptible  of  discontent,  parties  to  their  in- 
aurrectionary  and  revolutionary  projects* 
At  that  most  extraordinary  and  distressing 
period,  meetings  of  the  nature  of  those  to 
which  he  had  already  adverted  took  place 
in  the  metropolis  and  various  parts  of  the 
country.  Their  lordships  would  recoUect 
the  two  which  had  been  held  in  Spa^fields. 
The  second  of  these  had  led  to  robbeiy 
end  assassination,  if  not  to  high  treason. 
That  alarming  disturbance  was  soon  fol- 
lowed by  the  atrocious  insuU  and  attack 
on  the  person  of  his  Royal  Highness  the 
Prince  Regent,  which  took  place  while  he 
was  in  the  act  of  proceeding  to  exercise 
his  royal  functions  in  that  House.  After 
that  transnction,  it  became  the  duty  of 
government  to  take  measures  to  defeat  the 
machinations  of  these  individuals,  and 
their  lordships  and  the  other  House  ofnar- 
liament  thought  fit,  in  consequence  ot  the 
general  state  of  the  country,  to  institute 
a  Secret  Committee  to  inquire  into  and  re- 
port on  the  evidence  laid  before  them. 
The  opinion  of  those  committees  had 
been  solemnly  recorded  and  sanctioned, 
upon  the  report  of  their  lordships  com- 
mittee being  laid  upon  the  table ;  and  upon 
it  a  bill  had  been  introduced  and  passed 
for  suspending  some  part  of  the  act  of 
Habeas  Corpus,  namely,  in  its  application 
to  the  apptehending  of  persons  charged 
with  designs  against  his  majesty's  person 
and  government.  That  bill  was  opposed, 
and  underwent  much  dtscnssioo.  It  was 
asserted,  that  the  existing  laws  possessed 
aoflcient  strength  and  energy  to  protect 
the  constitution ;  and  it  was  asked,  why 
resort  should  be  had  to  the  measure  then 
proposed,  when  the  disturbances  com- 
plained of  could  be  suppressed  without 
It?  His  answer  wsa  that  those  who  pro- 
posed the  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus 
tpiara  oqi  afraid  of  the  coolitoti^su    They 
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did  not  apprehend  that  the  constitutloia 
wodd  be  overthrown.    They  had  no  fear 
that  their  lorddiips  would  be  interrupted  in 
the  exercise  of  their  functions,  or  that  the 
succession  of  the  throne  in  the  house  of  Han* 
over  would  be  altered.  It  was  not  from  an^ 
apprehensions  of  such  a  nature,  tiiat  ths 
measure  had  been  introduced.    All  the 
fear  the  supporters  of  the  bill  had,  waa 
for  what  might  befal  the  unfortunate  per- 
sons to    guard    against  whose  misccm- 
duct  its  provisions  were  framed.    It  waa 
for  the  sake  of  these  infatuated  men,  for 
the  sake  of  humanity  flone,  that  the  sus- 
pension of  the  Habeas  Corpus  act  had 
been  proposed;  and  here  he  would  ask 
their  lordships,  as  a  noble  lord  had  em- 
phatically done,  when  the  bill  was  in  pro- 
gress in  that  House,  whether  th^  dio  not 
think  it  better  to  prevent  crimes  than  to 
punish    them  ?    His   noble  friends  were 
perfectly  sensible  that  they  codd,  in  the 
ordinary  state  of  the  law,  have  put  down 
every  disturbance  which  bad  taken  plsce. 
They  could  have  easily  employed  force 
enough  for  that  purpose ;  but  then  it  must 
have  been  employed  at  the  expense  of 
thousands  of  lives.    Their  lordships  there- 
fore passed    the  act  for  suspending  the 
Habeas  Corpus  on  the  ground  of  huma- 
nity, as  well  as  for  securing  the  peace  and 
tranquillitv  of  the  country.    With  a  view 
to  these  objects  it  had  appeared  to  them 
indispensably  necessary,  and  in  passing  ft 
they  must  have  looked  forward  to  the  in« 
troduction  ot  the  present  bill,  which  waa 
the  natural  consequence  of  their  agreeing 
to  suspend  the  Habeas  Corpus  act.    The 

S resent  bill  was  merely  a  corollary  de- 
uced from  that  which  had  preoeoed  it. 
Their  lordships  had  hoped,  that  the  first 
act  for  suspending  the  Habeas  Corpus^ 
which  had  been  passed  during  the  last  ses- 
sion of  parliAment,  would  have  been  suf- 
ficient to  restore  tranquillity  to  the  coun- 
try ;  but  in  this  they  were  disappointed, 
and  it  had  been  found  necessary  to  renew 
it.  Public  meetings,  of  a  seditious  and 
inflammatory  tendency,  continued  to  be 
held ;  and  one  in  particular,  of  a  very 
alarming  description,  took  place  at  Mash 
Chester.  At  that  meetineit  was  proposed 
to  petition  the  Prince  Regents  but  the 
petitions  were  not  to  be  conveyed  to  the 
foot  of  the  throne  in  the  usuu  manner : 
they  were  to  be  carried  up  to  the  metro- 

Soils  by  large  bodies  of  persons,  who  evi- 
ently  intended  to  seek  their  object,  not 
by  prayer,  but  by  alvm  or  force.  What 
woiiU  liave  been  the  coosequencei  had 
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theM  men  been  permitted  to  proceed  on 
their  march  from  Mancheeter  ia  such  mim* 
ben  ?  They  would  in  eli  ntcMbdiiv  have 
'"  *  numerous  robberies  and  mur* 


ders  on  their  way;  and  it  was  impossible 
to  forsee  what  mischief  might  hate  been 
the  result  of  their  project,  had  thej  been 
iuftred  to  come  near  the  metropohs«  He 
did  not  wish  to  rest  the  introduction  of 
the  present  bill  on  precedent ;  the  ground 
on  which  he  proposed  it,  was  necessity. 
Their  lordships  oould  not  avoid  passing  it ; 
for,  as  the  circumstances  to  which  he  oad 
referred  justified  what  had  already  been 
done»  i^is  measure  must  necessarily  fol- 
low. Their  lordships  were  called  upon  to 
pass  the  bill  in  justice  to  his  majesty's  mi* 
nisters,  and  the  magistrates  who  had 
acted  upon  the  suspension  of  the  Habeas 
Corpus  in  the  disturbed  districts,  and  to 
whom»  in  his  opinion,  the  thanks  of  par- 
liament and  the  country  were  due.  If 
their  lerdahips  did  not  pass  this  bill,  they 
would  hereafter  look  m  vain  for  the  exer« 
cise  of  that  ^igilan^  and  prudence,  by 
which  the  magistrates  had  prevented  the 
greatest  of  evils  from  befalling  the  ooun* 
try.  Were  they  to  reject  this  measure^ 
wnich  was  necessary  to  protect  those  to 
whom  the  country  was  indebted  for  its 
present  tranquillity,  they  would  never 
again  have  the  opportunity  of  preventing 
Insurrection.  Tnejr  might,  indeed,  put 
it  down  when  it  did  take  place ;  but  then 
that  suppression  could  only  be  accom- 
plished by  force,  and  with  much  bloodshed. 
From  the  papers  which  had  been  laid  be« 
lore  the  committeey  he  was  certain  that 
the  magistrates  had  performed  the  duties 
which  were  imposea  upon  them  with  the 

Seatest  prudence  ana  h.umanity.  He 
lubted,  indeed,  whether  all  the  persons 
who  ought  to  have  been  apprehenaed  had 
been  taken  into  custody  and  detained. 
Some  of  their  lordships  nugfat  be  surprised 
at  this  observation ;  but  if  Uiey  haa  exa-> 
mined  the  papers  as  he  had  done,  they 
would  be  or  the  same  opinion.  He  should 
not  trouble  their  lordships  with  any  far- 
ther observations,  as  he  conceived  that 
the  circumstances  he  had  recapitulated 
sufficiently  proved  that  the  proposed  mea- 
sure was  one  to  which  they  were  bound  to 
give  their  sanction.  His  grace  concluded 
by  moving  that  the  bill  be  now  read  a  se- 
cond time. 

The  Marquis  of  Lamdoome  said,  he  did 
not  rise  for  the  purpose  of  attempting  to 
persuade  their  lordships  to  refuse  altoge- 
ther to  entertain  the  oill,  which  it  was 


now  proposed  to  read  a  second  time,  but 
to  call  their  attention  to  the  nature  and 
extent  of  the  proceeding  recommended  to 
tbem  by  the  noble  duke,  not  only  with  re- 
ference to  its  importance,  as  it  might  op- 
pose the  just  claims  of  persons  who  had 
been  injured,  but  idso,  with  reference  to 
its   lepl   character   and   consequences. 
Aflbotmg  as  it  did  the  rights  and  proper- 
ties of  the  people,  it  iniicted,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  tne  bills  of  last  session,  a  serious 
woond  on  the  constitution ;  he  was  there- 
fore of  opinion  with  the  noble  duke,  that 
it  was  impossible  Co  separate  the  consider- 
ation of  the  present  bul  from  those  which 
had  passed lut  session;  but,  notwithstand- 
ing what  had  fiidlen  from  the  noble  mover, 
he  could  not  believe  that  it  was  intended 
by  the  noble  duke  to  mamtain  that  tho 
passing  of  the  present  bill  was  a  neceasary 
consequence  or  the  Suspension  of  the  Ha- 
beas Corpus  act.    The  noble  duke  surely 
could  not  think  of  seriously  supporting 
such  a  proposition.    As  it  was  one  whic£ 
could  not  possibly  be  admitted  by  thar 
lordsh^s,  toe  noble  duke  would  doubtless 
on  due  conuderation  abandon  it.  Were  it 
possible  to  conceive  that  the  present  bill 
could  be  regarded  as  a  necessary  conse- 
Quence  of  those  whidi  had  been  passed  in 
the  courw  of  the  last  session,  it  would 
then  be  no  profitdde  employment  of  their 
lordships'  time  to  consider  what  had  been 
done  under  these  acts,  which,  howe? er, 
the  noble  duke  had  thought  a  fit  subject 
to  be  dwelt  on.    But  if  it  really  was  in- 
tended that  the  present  bill  should  be  a 
consequence  of  toe  measures  of  last  ses- 
sion, would  it  not  have  been  more  candid 
and   manly   to    have  said  so    at  the 
time  these  measures  were  introduced? 
No  such  declaration  had,  however,  been 
made.  On  the  contrary,  when  the  suspen- 
sion of  the  Habeas  Corpus  was  in  the  last 
session  under  consideration,  it  was  said 
that  ministers  were  responidble  for  the 
exercise  of  the  powers  entrusted  to  them 
by  these  acts.    If  this  measure  of  indem* 
ni^  was  a  necessary  consequence,  where 
wtti  the  responsibility  i    Were  they  then 
to  understand  that  at  the  time  the  suspen- 
sion of  the  Habeas  Corpus  was  introduced, 
and  the  responsibility  of  ministers  was  so 
much  vaunted  of,  it  was  determined  to 
bring  in  this  bill  of  indemnity  to  render 
that  responsibility  a  mere  name? — He 
could  not  indeed  believe  it  possible  that 
the  noble  duke  meant  to  say  that  the  act 
of  the  last  session  rendered  the  present 
measure  absolutely  necessary,  and  that  a 
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MO  of  indemnity  wm  to  foDoir  «  a  o«p- 
uin  consequence  of  the  Smpenmn  of  the 
Habeae  Corpui« 

Tlie  Duke  of  MaiUrate  laid  acroie  the 
table,--"  No^  no." 


noble  dnke  of*  the  tenn  conAarr,  ta 
wiucb  he  annexed  a  fomewhat  diftrent 
meaning  from  that  attached  to  it  by  the 
noble  dol^e.  It  was  certain,  howerer^ 
that  if  the  measure  of  last  session  had  not 


The  Marquis  of  Laiudamne  expressed  been  acted  upon,  there  would  be  no  ne« 
a  wish  that  the  noble  duke  would  ex-  I  cessity  for  a  bill  of  indemnity ;  of  this  no 
plain.  I  one  could  doubt.    Reoorring  to  the  mea- 

The  Duke  of  Montron^  after  alluding  sure  before  the  House,  be  observed  thaa 
to  what  he  considered  the  irregularity  of .  it  would  stiU  be  necessary  for  their  lord- 
calling  upon  a  peer  to  explain,  proceeded   ships  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the  coun* 


to  obsenre,  that  he  had  never  intended  to 
say,  that  the  present  measure  was  ran* 
dered,  absolutely  necessary  by  the  act  of 
last  session  for  suspending  the  Habeas 
Corpus.  The  words  he  hiSl  used  did  not 
go  to  the  extent  to  which  the  noble  mar* 
quis  bad  interpreted  them.  Their  lord- 
ships had  passed  a  bill  in  the  last  session 
of  parliament  for  the  suspension  of  the 
Habeas  Corpus,  in  the  hope  of  avoiding 
the  necessity  of  proceeding  farther.  If 
their  lordship  had  not  approved  of  the 
conduct  of  ministers,  they  would  not  have 
a  second  time  invested  them  with  the  same 


tMj  before  and  after  the  suspension  of  the 
luibeas  Corpus  act  passed,  in  order  to 
ascertain  how  far  it  was  proper  to  presa 
the  bill  before  them.  The  grounos  on 
which  the  former  bills  had  l^en  passed 
were  stated  in  the  reporta  of  their  lord* 
ships  committees.  It  was  asserted  that  m 
spirit  of  sedition  and  insorrectioo  premnlad 
throughout  the  country,  and  that  there 
existed  pUms  in  the  BMtropolis,  the  mid« 
land  counties,  and  Scotland,  for  resistiiig 
the  laws,  and  overturning  the  CMstitu^ 
tion,  by  violence.    Mow  lie  maintained, 

was  not 


that 
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powers  by  the  renewal  of  the  bill.  Though  i  only  proved,  but  proved  to  have  existed 


this  bill  was  according  to  his  view,  a  no* 
cessary  consequenoe  of  those  passed  in 
the  Isst  session,  it  was  not  strictly  %o^ 
unless  the  House  approved  of  the  conduct 
of  ministers. 

The  Marquis  of  LmwUmmef  after  ob* 
serving  that  the  noble  duke  was  in  the 
first  instance  irregular  in  speakmg  from 
his  seat,  said  he  did  not  believe  it  possible 
that  the  noble  duke  could  have  intended 
to  use  such  an  argument,  but  the  noble 
duke  having  asserted  that  the  present 
measure  was  a  corollary  to  die  acts  of  the 
last  session  for  suspending  the  Habeas 
Corpus,  it  certainly  led  to  an  impression 
that  he  actually  did  view  a  bill  of  indem- 
nity as  a  necessary  consequence  of  the 
suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus.  Cer- 
tainly it  was  not  what  he  should  call  a 
corollary ;  nor  did  he  understand  how  the 
noble  duke  could  so  call  it  if  it  was  to  de- 
pend upon  the  conduct  of  ministers. 

The  Duke  of  Montrote  again  begged 
that  he  might  not  be  represented  to  nsve 
said  what  be  did  not  mean  to  say.  He 
did  not  use  the  word  corolla^  in  the 
sense  imputed  by  the  noble  marquis ;  all 
he  meant  to  state  was,  that  if  ministers 
had  acted  upon  the  measure  of  the  last 
session  with  the  approbation  of  parlia- 
sncnt,  an  act  of  indemnity  ought  to  be  a 
necessary  consequence. 

The  Marquis  of  Latud&wne  did  not 
«gree  exactly  with  the  definition  of  ihe 


to  such  an  extent  that  the  ordinair  Jawn 
of  the  country  were  inomwhle  or  over* 
coming  it,  all  the  pretences  which  had 
been  setup  for  suspending  the  Habeas 
Corpus  act  were  unsound  and  fallacioua. 
It  was  stated  in  the  recent  report  of  the 
Secret  Committee,  that  there  were  amnio 
her  of  persons  in  London  who  were  still 
bent  on  pursuing  mischievous  projects; 
and  in  this  opinion  he  felt  himself  bound 
to  declare  his  concurrence ;  it  undoubt* 
edly  appearing  that  there  were  a  number 
of  persons  who,  in  spite  of  every  disap* 
pointment,  were  stiU  employed  in  mis* 
chievous  projects,  and  who  suil,  notwith- 
standing their  diminished  means  and  di- 
asinishea  resources  cherished  the  hope 
of  carrying  their  projects  into  eftct.  Bus 
how,  with   regani  to  these  individoalsy 
had  the  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus 
operated?  Their  lordships  must  perceive^ 
that  although  there  certainly  did  exist  in 
London  sucn  a  disposition,  those  who  che- 
rished it  must,  indeed,  be  very  few  in  num- 
her ;  for,  notwithstanding  the  powers  giveo 
to  the  noble  secretary  of  state,  and  hia 
vigilance  in  detecting  treason,  he   had 
found  no  persons  whom  he  thought  §o 
dsngerous  as  to  render  their  arrest  neces* 
sary,  except  the  two  Evanses,  the  Spen- 
cean  philosophers.    All  the  other  leadera 
of  the  disaffected  in  London  had  been 
allowed  to  prosecute  their  dangerous  pnH 
jects  without  any  interruption.   Uc  could 
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eaiily  understand  how  a  nambet  of  miftii 
could  be  deprired  of  their  leaders  under 
the  operation  of  the  Suspension  act ;  but 
he  could  not  understand  how,  by  any 
operation  of  that  description,  the  leaders 
ooold  be  deprived  of  their  followers. 
Every  advantage  the  designing  could  de- 
sire had  been  offered  to  them ;  during  a 
year  of  unparalleled  distress,  they  had  re- 
peated opportunities  of  working  on  the 
passions  of  the  people  of  London ;  but 
afler  all,  they  had  been  able  to  effect  no- 
thing; every  day  saw  them  with  dimi- 
nished hope  and  diminished  forces ;  and 
when  it  was  most  important  for  them 
to  caU  their  ranks  together,  they  could 
never  at  any  one  point  muster  more 
than  SO  or  100  individuals  out  of  a 
population  of  800,000  people.  He  men- 
tioned this  as  most  decisive  of  the  weak- 
ness of  those  persons  to  whom  so  much 
power  to  produce  mi5chief  had  been  im- 
puted. He  mentioned  this  as  most  deci- 
aive  to  theetate  of  feeling  in  die  population 
at  large;  because,  if  any  experiment  could 
be  tried  •on  the  temper  of  society  (he  was 
Air  from  wishing  that  any  such  experiment 
ahottld  be  tried),  none  could  liave  af- 
Ibrded  a  none  decisive  result  than  this, 
where  mischievous  men  had  been  at  work 
through  a  whole  year  of  great  public  dis- 
tressy  and  at  the  end  of  it  were  found 
to  have  failed  in  producing  any  effect  from 
all  their  machinationf .  But  it  was  per- 
fectly  true  that  there  had  been,  and  he 
certainly  believed  were  still,  persons  ac- 
tively employed  in  diftisihg  violent  and 
erroneous  opinions ;  and  it  was  singular 
that  the  persons  most  actively  employed 
as  mentioned  in  the  two  reports  of  last 
aesdon,  were  incapable  throughout  of  pro- 
portioning the  means  to  the  end;  they 
never  once'  appeared  to  consider  with 
what  insufficient  means  they  thought  to 
compass  their  projects.  In  all  the  cir- 
cumstaneeSy  in  all  the  bearings  of  these 
proceedings,  it  would  have  been  much 
more  effectual  if  parliament  had  conferred 
extraordinary  powers  on  government  to 
consign  the  objects  of  their  fears  to  Bed- 
lam, rather  than  to  his  majesty's  prisons ; 
and  EO  much  easier  would  it  have  been  to 
convict  them  of  madness  then  of  treason, 
that  it  would  never  have  been  necessary 
for  Dr.  Monro  to  call  on  the  House  for  a 
bill  of  indemnity  for  taking  proper  care 
of  them  in  that  unhappy  receptacle. 
Thisi  then,  was  the  case  of  the  distur- 
bances that  had  taken  place  in  London. 
He  should  now  come  to  tl)e  case  of  the  | 
(VOL.  XXXVIL) 


midland  counties,  as  set  forth  in  the  re- 
ports of  last  year  and  the  present  session, 
li  was  here  necessary  for  hrm  to  state, 
that  in  the  midland  counties  as  elsewhere 
(notwiAstanding  the  state  of  London  was 
such  as  he  had  just  shown),  it  was  geie- 
rally  believed  that  a  large  body  of  people 
were  ready  to  co-operate  with  any  who 
should  join  tbem.     How  that  belief  oh* 
tamed  ground  he  would  not  now  discuss ; 
that  it  bad  been  produced,  in  Yorkshire 
especially,  by  that  delegate  from  London, 
better  known  by  the  name  of  Oliver  wab 
undoubtedly  true;    but   to  what  extent 
other  parts  of  the  kingdom  had  been  ope- 
rated upon  by  inflammatory  speeches  and 
the  writings  of  persons  resembling  mad- 
men (for  madmen  tliey  did   resemble), 
what  portion  of  the  expectation  was  de* 
rived  from   the   latter,    and    what  from 
Oliver  he  could  not  pretend  to  say.    He 
certainly  was  bound  to  say  that  Oliver  did 
exceed  his  instructions;   and  he  wished 
their  lordships  to  observe  this,  because 
the  evidence  which  showed  the  improper 
instigation  ctf  Oliver,  was  of  the  same  na- 
ture as  that  on  which  several  persons  in- 
formed against  by  Oliver  had  been  ar^ 
rested,  ami  if  there  was  any  objection  td^ 
the  one,  tfie  same  objection  must  apply 
to  tbe  other  also,     hi  both  cases   the 
evidence  was  that  of  parties  concerned  in 
the  transaction ;    and  here  he   begged 
leave  to  call  the  attention  of  their  lord- 
ships to  the  nature  of  those  transactions 
in  which  {though  it  was  impossible  to  as- 
sign on  what  ground  and  motives)  the 
impression  he  bad  alluded  to  existed  in 
the  midland  and   other  counties.     And 
what,  even  under  that  impression,  took 
place  in  those  counties  ?   Their  lordships 
would  read,  in  the  report  of  the  committee, 
a  detail  of  what  took  place  near  Derby^ 
and  of  the  insurrection  that  broke  out  in 
Yorkshire ;  they  would  find  how  small  was 
the  number  of  the  rioters,  and  with  what 
extreme   facility  thev  were  pot  down ; 
indeed,   the  object   tiad  rather  been  to 
overtake  than  to  put  down  sedition  :  they 
would  find  what  was  the  disposition  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring  counties 
and  of  the  surrounding  villages,   in  the 
very  centre  of  all  the  disturbances  that 
had  taken  place;   these  people  were  at 
least  neuter ;  and  on  many  occasions  ap- 
peared to  entertain  an  absolute  hostility 
against  the  insurgents.    Such  was  the  ex- 
tent of  that  insurrection ;  and,  whatever 
its  amount  nrioht  be,  no  diminution* mf  it 
was  effected  by  the  suspension   of  the 
(2S) 
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Habeas  Corpus.    In  DerbjBhire,  the  sus- 
pension had  afforded  no  check  whatever 
to  the  disaffection  that  existed.    The  dis- 
turbance  there  took  place  under  the  re* 
liance  that  the  discontented  of  that  dis- 
trict had  on  their  leader ;   it  took  place 
on  tlie  nomination  of  Brandretb,  called 
the  Nottingham  captain,    who   was  ap- 
pointed   to    command    the    expedition. 
Here  then  was  the  whole  extent  of  the 
operation  of  the  suspension  of  the  Habeas 
Corpus  in  that    country.      He  knew  it 
would  be  said,  that  if  it  had  not  been  for 
the  operation  of  that  measure,  the  same 
disturbances  would  have  taken  place  in 
other  counties.     He  would  ask,  in  esti- 
mating  the  extent  of  such  a  possible  in* 
surrection,  even  in  places  where  the  dis- 
affected possessed  the  strongest  hold— 
he  would  ask  if,  even  in  those  places,  it 
would  not  have  been  put  down  with  equal 
facility ;    if  there  would  not  have  been 
found  in  each  of  the  adjourning  counties 
one  magistrate,  one  colonel,  one  serjzeant, 
and  eighteen  men,  for  no  more  of  each 
had  been  employed  to  quell   the  whole 
force  of  the  disaffected  in  Derbyshire  1 
But  the  noble  duke  had  insisted,  that  the 
object  of  government  was  to  prevent,  ra- 
ther than  put  down.    Had  the  noble  duke 
considered  what  had  been  the  effect  of 
the  roost  arbitrary  power,  the  abuses  of 
imprisonment,  the  false  information,  the 
insecurity  of  persons  and  of   property, 
which   always    ensued,   under  the   pre- 
tence of  preventing  crimes  which  the  po- 
licy of  this  country  thought  it  more  wise 
to  leave  to  the  public  forms  of  justice  ? 
He  had  stated  on  supposition,  thst  if  si- 
milar insurrections  haa  taken  place  in  all 
the  counties,  they  would  have  been  put 
down  in  a  similar  manner.    But  what  did 
really  happen?     Some  persons  attached 
to  the  left  wing  of  this  tormidable  insur- 
rectionary army  of  Derbyshire  had  com- 
mitted buiglaries  in  Huddersfield;   they 
had    broken    open   houses ;     they    had 
been   arrested    without  any  exercise  of 
the  powers  conferred  by  tne  suspension 
of  the  Habeas  Corpus;    they  had  been 
tried  at  York  for  burglary ;   but  in  conse- 
quence of  the  prevarication    of  an  old 
woman,  the  only  witneas,  they  had  been 
all  acquitted.    But  it  was  not  from  York- 
shire or  London  only  thst  the  deluded 
persons   at   Derby  expected  to  receive 
support;   the^  expectea  it  from  Scotland 
alao,  and  their  expectations  had  certainly 
not  been  frustrated  by  any  exercise  there 
of  the  extraerdinaiy  powen  coofiBmd  on 
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ministers.    When  the  report  came  out*  it 
was  stated  that  all  the  manufacturing  dia* 
tricts  of  Scotland,  Glasgow,  Edinburgb» 
and  a  variety  of  other  towns,  were  oquall  j 
implicated  in  the  conspiracy  to  overturn 
the  laws  and  government  of  the  coontrj* 
It  was  already,  however,  known  to  their 
lordships,  that .  in   consequence   of  the 
wording  of  the  Suspension   acts,    there 
was  a  doubt  whether  they  extended  to 
Scotland,  and  that,  in  point  of  fkct,  they 
did  not  at  all  operate  in  that  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom.    What  was  the  conse* 
quence  ?    Not  a  symptom  of  insuirection 
appeared ;  all  was  perfectly  quiet.    They 
had  been  told  of  an  insurrectionary  spirit 
to  an  alarming  extent  being  prevalent  in 
the  south  of  Scotland,  and  the  insurgents, 
it  appeared,   or  some  persons   amongst 
them,  talked  of  the  clouds  from  the  North 
that  were  to  join  them;    but. notwith- 
standing all  these  circumstances,  notwith* 
standing  the  su^nsion  of  the  Habeas 
Corpus  did  not  operate  there,  Scotland 
was  perfectly  quiet.     In  Scotland  there 
was  no  movement  at  all !  In  Derbyshire^ 
no  movement  took  place  till  the  Suspen* 
sion  act  had  passed.    In  Scotland,  wnich 
was  left  to  the  course  of  its  own  law,  there 
was  no  movement  at  all !   What  were  we 
to  infer  from  this?   In  Scotland,  where 
the  remedy  could  not  be  applied,   the 
cure  had  been  most  complete.    Insurrec- 
tions  had  taken    place   in  Derbyshire* 
where  the  extraordinary   powers  might 
have  been  supplied ;  and  none  in  Scot* 
land,  where  they  had  not  been  used.    He 
hsd  now  stated  the  situation  of  the  me* 
tropolis,  the  midland  counties,  and  Scot* 
land.    The  result  was,  that  in  the  metro- 
polis, without  any  exercise  f  except  as  to 
the  Evans's)  of  the  extraorainary  powers 
vested  in  ministers,  any  danger  that  might 
originally  have  existed  bad  been  gradually 
diminishmg.    In  the  midland  counties  tlie ' 
suspension  had  not  operated  to  prevent 
the  insurrection   as  originally    planned; 
an  insurrection  did  take  place,  and  trea- 
son was  aroused  to  its  full  derelopement, 
but  was  attended  with  no  evil  even  to 
those  in  its  immediate  vicinity,  and  of  all 
others  most  immediately  affected.      la 
Scotland,  where  the  suspension  had  never 
been  acted  on,  the  country  was  a  scene 
of  unbroken  tranouillity.    He  said  traa* 
quillitjr,  because  tne  trials  that  hid  taken 
place  in  Scotland  had  aiibrded  no  proof 
whatever  that  that  tranouillity  had  there 
been  even  menaced.     He  must  consider 
it  aa  an  extraordinary  proof  of  tsanquil- 
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Ifty,  that  after  all  the  instances  that  had 
been  ofiered  of  a  disaffected  spirit  pre- 
vailing there ;  after  all  the  representations 
of  his  majesty's  ministers,  and  the  various 
alleffations  in  the  different  reports ;  after 
all  Uiat  had  been  stated  of  Glasgow,  Edin- 
burgh, and  the  manufacturing  districts, 
his  majesty's  law  officers  coul^  bring  none 
to  trial  but  an  old  clergyman,  the  rev.  Neil 
Douglas  (against  whom  nothing  could 
lie.  alleged,  but  that  he  had  used  some 
violent  expressions  In  a  sermon,  and  even 
that  allegation,  although  such  expressions 
if  they  had  been  used  in  the  hearing  of  a 
public  congregation  could  not  be  dif- 
ficult of  proof,  was  found  to  be  not 
proven),  and  two  others,  who  had  used 
improper  words  at  a  public  meeting,  all 
of  which^  in  the  sentence  of  the  court 
amounted  only  to  <«  indecorous,  absurd, 
and  improper  expressions/'  These  were 
all  his  majesty's  law  officers  had  prose- 
cuted, with  the  addition  of  one  otner,— 
he  meant  M'Kinley,  who  (after  conduct 
on  the  part  of  the  Crown  prosecutor  to 
which  he  should  not  now  advert,  but 
which  he  thought  loudly  demanded  a  se- 
parate inquiry)  was  returned  to  his  family 
without  any  substantiation  of  the  charges 
brought  against  him.  These  then  were 
all  the  cases  that  the  ingenuity  of  the 
law  officers  of  the  Crown  in  Scotland 
could  rake  together;  not  the  slightest 
symptom  was  there  of  any  insurrectionary 
movement.  Having  now  stated  what  was 
the  situation  of  the  country  at  the  time 
of  the  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus 
he^begged  to  remind  their  lordships,  that 
he^bad  set  out  with  undertaking  to  4^ell 
only  on  that  statement  which  went  to 
•how  that  there  had  existed  any  real 
danger  to  the  government  of  the  country, 
because  it  was  unnecessary  in  any  case 
but  that  of  actual  violence  to  have  re- 
coarse  to  a  suspension  of  the  Habeas 
Corpus*  He  bad  on  a  former  occasion 
stated,  that  if  the  House,  instead  of  in- 
iiairing  for  designs  of  violence,  and  search- 
in^  out  for  treason  arrayed,  had  only  in- 
qmred  whether  erroneous  and  mischievous 
opinions  existed,  and  to  whot-extent,  they 
would  have  found  that  whole  classes  of 
people  were  affected  bv  foolish  and  im- 
possibledoctrinea ;  but  he  hoped  he  should 
Bot  be  told  that  such  opinions  were  to  be 
repressed  by  the  measures  of  an  arbitrary 

Kemment.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  he 
Bght,  Quite  dear,  that  these  erroneous 
and  absora  notions  were  principally  caused 
by  the  poitiiits  of  sudi  arbitraiy  meaaaresi 


and  by  the  withholding  public  justice  from 
the  jurisdiction  it  ought  to  exercise  over 
offences.  Such  proceedings  formed  the 
noxious  aliment  on  which  these  opinions 
were  nourished,  and  it  was  by  adhering 
to  sudi  proceedings  that  the  surest  handle 
was  afforded  to  those  who  were  disposed 
to  inflame  and  mislead  the  public  mind. 
The  noble  duke  had  said  it  was  better  to 
prevent  insurrection  than  to  put  it  down 
when  it  took  place.  He  was  willing  to 
believe  that  the  noble  duke  when  he  used 
this  argument  was  not  aware  of  all  the 
consequences  to  which  it  might  lead. 
There  could  be  no  more  arbitrary  powers 
granted  to  the  most  arbitrary  police  that 
ever  existed  in  any  country  m  Europe, 
than  those  of  preventing  offences  by  ca- 
prioious  regulations.  It  was  of  the  very 
essence  of  a  free  government,  that  offences 
should  be  only  met  by  the  laws  when  they 
were  committed,  and  that  then  the  of* 
fenders  should  be  in  the  due  course  of 
the  administration  of  justice  brought  to 
triaL  Let  them  adhere  to  the  law,  and 
they  wodd  be  safe.  Let  the  danger  be 
what  it  would  in  appearance  from  any 
seeming  spirit  of  discontent,  if  they  con* 
fined  themselves  to  the  defence  of  the 
citadd  of  the  constitution— if  they  exerted 
themselves  to  defend  that  tower  of  strength, 
built  upon  the  wisdom  of  ages,  the  law  of 
the  constitution,  they  might  rely  upon  the 
support  of  the  people — they  might  rely 
upon  maintaining  the  constitution  againbt 
every  attack  upon  it,  and  preserving  it 
unimpaired  amidst  the  gratufations  of  the 
great  majority  of  the  nation,  notwith- 
standing every  shock  by  which  it  could 
be  assailed.  It  was  in  vain  to  conceal 
that  there  was  considerable  discontent 
amongst  a  numerous  class  of  individuals, 
but  it  was  a  most  important  object  for 
their  lordships  consideration,  whether 
the  appearance  of  arbitrary  measures, 
whether  the  appearance  of  injustice  to- 
wards individuals  did  not  materially  Con- 
tribute to  increase  that  discontent;  whe- 
ther, also,  that  increase  was  not  aided  by 
the  want  of  that  publicity  with  regard  to 
charges  against  individuds  which  was 
justly  considered  as  a  most  essential  part 
of  the  liberties  of  the  country.  Let  tnem 
revert  to  the  known  and  established  laws 
of  the  coimtrvy  under  which  dl  persons 
accused  had  the  advantage  of  a  free  and 
open  trial,  and  much  of  that  discontent' 
wliich  now  prevailed  would  probably  be 
done  away.  And  this  led  him  to  the  par- 
ticular measure  now  under  the  considera- 
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tjon  of  the  House ;  a  measare  ^rhich  in 
character  at  lea^t  was  an  additional  inva- 
aion  upon  the  laws  of  our  country.  Ho 
said,  addUionaly  because  the  suspension 
of  the  Habeas  Corpus,  however  violent 
and  improper,  was  at  least  a  temporary 
measure,  while  this  would  have  a  perma- 
nent effect  to  the  end  of  the  lives  of  those 
who  had  suffered  under  the  former  mea«> 
sure,  and  would  be  appealed  to  as  a  pre- 
cedent in  future,  ne  had  said  before, 
that  he  thought  it  impossible  for  any  noble 
lord  to  contend  that  a  supension  of  the 
Habeas  Corpus  should  necessarily  be  fc^- 
lowed  by  a  bill  of  indemnity ;  but  if  rea* 
son  were  not  sufficient  for  such  an  as8urop« 
tion,  he  was  altfo  borne  out  byihiatorieal  pre- 
cedent. The  Habeaa  Corpus  act  had  been 
often  sui^pemled ;  but,  in  1722,  sir  Robert 
Walpole,  a  minister  who  ought  never  to 
be  n^eotioned  without  respect,  would  not 
call  for  any  bill  of  incKmnity.  After 
other  suspeniuons,  different  bills  bad  beett 
adopted  and  proposed,  but  none  lo  the 
extent  of  the  present,  except  in  1801,  #r 
that  of  Ireland  in  1796;  which  be  did  not 
mention,  because  he  hoped  the  transac- 
tions of  that  dreadful  period  would  never 
be  called  a  precedent  for  any  proceeding 
whatever.  If  their  lordships  considered 
not  only  what  provisions  the  present  bill 
contained,  but  what  persons  were  chiefly 
affected  by  it,  lie  trut^ted  thev  would  pause 
before  they  proceeded.  Tneir  lordUhips 
were  in  possessioo  of  the  report  made  by 
the  commiitee.  When  that  committee 
waa  aopointed,  he  had  suggested  that  k 
should  be  armed  with  full  powers  to  make 
a  complete  investigation,  and  to  send  for 
papers,  persons,  and  records.  It  had  af« 
terwerda  been  proposed  to  refer  the  v«. 
rious  petitions  Irom  parties  aggrieved  to 
the  consideration  of  the  comroktee.  Whe« 
tber  that  had  been  acceded  to,  or  it  had 
been  understood  that  the  committee  shotdd 
have  power  to  send  for  papers,  persona, 
and  records,  was  of  no  material  import* 
anoe  s  but  h*  did  consider  it  worth  their 
lord  Aips  attention  to  have  made  a  full  and 
impartial  inquiry,  or  still  to  make  it,  be- 
fore they  passed  a  bill  which  affiscted  the 
iolereata  of  so  many  who  claimed  redress* 
wthich  professed  lo  exclude  them  from  Ihst 
redf  ess,andset  aaide  the  wholeinleot  andef- 
feel  of  equal  laws.  If  thek  lordships  hoped 
to  satkfy  the  public^  they  could  not  pro- 
ceed to  pass  audi  a  nseaaurt  without  cem- 
pietiog  the  inquiry,  tf  such  inquiries  were 
inaepsrable  vooi  indenek^  biU^  ia  ge- 
nersO,  they  ig«e  wwe  asyeciaUy  aeceaiary 
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in  the  present  inatance.  He  did  not  sar 
that  he  should  oppose  an  indemnity  in  all 
cases  of  suspension;  but  he  entreated  their 
lordships  to  look  at  the  provisions  of  thia 
bill  berore  them.  It  provided  an  indeio« 
nity  not  only  for  those  who  were  autho-- 
riased  to  commit  and  detain  under  the  sus^ 
penskui  act,  but  fi»r  all  persons  who,  noa 
only  during  the  actual  suspension  of  ihe 
Habeas  Corpus,  but  from  the  first  •f 
January  last,  had  detained  any  parties 
whom  they  might  suspect,  however  un- 
warrantably, of  being  disaffected  towards 
his  majesty's  goveroment.  It  included 
not  only  secretaries  of  state,  privy  coiuip 
sellers,  magistrates,  but  also  all  offioete^ 
spiea,  informers,  or  any  other  ncrsewe 
employed  intermediately  or^  otoerwia# 
unoer  the  government,  who  might  in  angp 
manner  have  contributed  to  the  detentien 
of  persons  they  might  think  fit  to  deeaa 
objects  of  suspicion.  Woold  their  lord* 
ships  at  once  rob  and  confiscate  the  legal 
rignta  and  claims  of  a  description  of  per- 
sons so  large  as  those  who  had  beenafeoted 
by  the  late  extraordinary  aneaaureSy  wiik- 
out  affording  them  an  opportunity  eC 
making  their  complaints  beard,  and  hold- 
ing out  a  hope  of  some  redress  to  dioe* 
who,  under  every  precaution,  might  hav9 
fiUlen  victims  to  misrepresentatiqa  evmia- 
take?  Thek  lordshipa  committee  hiid  don* 
their  duty,  but  the  duty  committed  la 
them  was  only  that  of  inspecting  papeca 
submitted  to  them  by  the  Prince  Begenl. 
Let  their  lordships  consider  to  what  an  e!B» 
tent  such  an  indemnity  would  opeaate^ 
they  knew  not  indeed,  nor  could  tkey 
know  wkhout  ia^oiry,  how  many  peiama 
who  Kad  been  outraged  or  injured,  would 
be  thus  precluded  from  obtaining  redesl» 
by  the  laws  of  thek  eaantry,  who  wenhl 
be  thus  shut  out  frona  every  ohamiel 
thfough  which  they  ooidd  obtain  tfan 
alightest  remedy  for  the  grievances  they 
had  sustained^  Measures  which  went  to 
set  aside  the  lawe  of  the  country,  migli^ 
in  the  way  of  precedent,  operate  uposi 
persons  yet  unborn ;  and  it  behoved  theaa 
to  take  the  most  sednleua  care  thai  groM 
injustice  was  not  conmitted,  io  ordev 
that  k  might  not  be  drawn  into  precedeol 
to  operate,  perhaps,  still  greater  injualioe 
at  a  fittuae  period.  He  thought  k 
tkd  to  the  esose  and  pyapesea  ef  ji 
that  tuna  shoakl  be  silewed  fiw 
who  thet^bt  Ihey  would  he  aggiievied  b^ 
thk  measure,  to  petition  that  Uotiae»  and 
te  bo  beard  ai  the  bai  walk  legaffd  lo 
griewDoea  of  which  thajp 
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order  diat  their  lordehipe  might  be  aware 
of  what  it  waa  they  were  ealled  upon  lo 
enacti  and  that  praviouti  to  procaediog 
fiurtber  ia  tlie  bill,  they  inight  refer  audi 
petitions  to  a.  committee,  to  ascertain  tbci 
aaturo  and  extent  or  rc^ty  of  such  gf ie- 
yaocea.  For  thic  eourae  there  waa  a  pre* 
oedent  in  the  othar  Hiome  in  the  1st  Wilr 
Uan  and  Mar^«  whese,  iipoa-a<  bill  of  io'> 
damoity,  petiijona  ware  reoeiaed,  com* 
plaiaiag^  of  arbitrary  caadaci  oa>  iha  pari 
of  judges  aod  otber%  which  petjiionfl  wara 
laferred  to  a  cooHnittaa  to  report  upon 
their  contama*  Why  thai  course  should 
BOfc  now  be  adopted  he  had  yet  to  leam* 
Ho  icnaw  it  n>ight  be  stated,  and  with 
some  chance  of  approbation  firoaa  many 
Aoble  lords*  thaft  tha^  individuala  aiEeeted 
were  worthlesa  characters.  .  Certainly, 
with  respect  to  those  he  had  beard  of,  he 
could  not,  even  before  thaconrattteesat,. 
think  vecy  h^hl^„  and  the  result  of  that 
sitting  had  not  laapressed  him  in  tlieir  fa- 
Toiw;  but  the  distinguishing  feature  of 
tha  British  conttkutiea  wa8>  that  any  in« 
dividual  however  low,  however  worthless, 
however  guilty  (at  least  till  found  so), 
was  a»  objidct  cC  aa  great  iatereat  aa  any 
one  of  their  lordships  basking  in  the  sun* 
shiae  of  fbrtuna ;  and  in  this  measure  was 
concerned  the  fato^  not  only  of  many 
such  individuals,  but  also  the  hopes  and 
hi^ppiness  of  hundreds  who  were  yet  un- 
born; £ar  though  the  indivklual  huoself 
might  be  worthless^  the  principle  involved 
kk  the  trial  of  hia  ease  might  be  of  the 

Eeatest  importance  to  future  generations* 
was  the  outy  of  the  legislature  ta  pre- 
veat  men  from  being  deprived,  under  any 
haaty  analogy  of  the  benefit  of  laws,  and 
privil^es  they  inherited  by  birthright. 
He  was  not  now  disputing  the  propriety 
af  entertakiing  the  bill  at  all  (it  might  or 
might  not  be  a  necessary  appenda|^  to 
the  last  aet  of  the  legislatwe,  to  which  it 
referred),,  he  only  asked  their  lordships 
not  to»  deprive  men  of  their  ri^ts,  not  to 
^Uii^uiah  every  hqpe  of  redress^  by 
adoptmg  this  measure  without  same  pro- 
ceeding of  iD^ttiry  more  full  and  extensive 
than  that  they  had  hitherto  been  satisfied 
wiiik  He  eattreated  them  to  adjourn  the 
qiaastioa fix  one  fortnight;  it  could  ex- 
pose them  to  no  inconveniaace,  as  the 
e^jmt  Jacto  law  thev  wave  ptoceedioB 
to  pasa  would  caver  sU  the  intBwal^  and 
it  waidd:  aford  time  to  dalibarate  op 
the  ehums  of  psEties  who  had  bean  ag* 
tfriaaad.  H*  thaafoie  moved,  as.  aa 
te  the  naUe  duka'a  motios^ 


that  the  word  "  now''  be  omitted,  and 
tha  words  <*  this  day  fortnight*'  inserted 
instasadi* 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  said,  that  as  far 
as  thu  objections  ot  tha  noble  ipao^is 
rala^  to  tha  particular  provisions  of  the. 
billf  as  the  present  waa  not  the  time  for 
entariag  into  their  disciuision,  he-  abeuld 
postpone  what  ha  had  to  submit  in  reply 
upon  that  part  of  thesut^ect  till  the  Uouaa 
should  havf  gone  into  ai  committee-  Hft 
should  be  prepared  to  show,  at  the  proper 
o|>portunity,|  that  the  present  bill  did  net. 
go  beyond  acta  q(  a  ait*^  nature,  in  aay 
of  its  provisions ;  hut  wholbev  it  dki  or 
not,  the  only  queataon  v^m  tq  be  deoded^ 
was,  upon  the  fwincipiei  in  dfSGuasiai^ 
which  they  were  only  bound  to  .say.»  who* 
ther,  after  the  proceedings  of  the  laal^sea- 
sian  of  parliament^  and.  the  report  whiek 
waa  now  on  their  lordahipa  tsbla^  ia  was 
fitting  that  a  bill  of  iademaily  sheuU  hft 
granted,  of  tha  same  generid  natSMne  witii 
those  which  had  been  formerly  passed 
under  similar  cirGuaBStances.  TheaoMa 
marquis  had  alluded  to  an  esbpressioa  o£ 
his  noble  firiead's,  wihich  he  had  certainijiB* 
though  he  would  do  him  the  justice  to. 
believe  not  wilfully,  mistaken  and  miam* 
presented.  He  had  described  his  noble 
fciend  to  have  said  that  the  bill  of  iadanfe- 
nity  was  a  mere  corollary,  a  necessarjr 
consequence  ef  ^e  auspensioit  of  the 
Habeas  Goiwia  act.  But  as  he  undeistaod 
his  noble  triend*  he  had  said  no>  such 
thing ;  he  could  not  have  said  it.— ^o^  hia 
argument  was,  that  after  such  a  lepart  aa 
that  presented  by  their  lordships'  C0mniit>- 
tee,  a  bill  oC  indemnity  seemed  to  foHouF  aa 
a  measure  due  in  Justice  to  those  who  had 
been  intrusted  with  the  difiiedt  task  af 
carrying  the  act  of  suspension  intesesccu- 
tioBk  Ho!W  thea  did  the  <|uestion  stand  i 
With  regard  to  tha  first  point  referred  to 
by  the  noble  marquis,  aa  to  the  extant  of 
the  daaper  which  thrcateaed  the  country 
at  the  time  when  that  measure  was:  judged 
necessary  by  parlianeni,  it  could  not  be 
denied  thaftt  whether  well  or  ill-faundad,  a 
senliment  of  great  ahurmBi pervaded. nu** 
raeroua  clasaes  of  socie^.  Parliament 
thought  it  necessary  to  m^te  intw  tkm 
fact^  aad  tha  result  of  that  rnqmcy  una  a 
skailar  pemuarion  upon  their  parte.  The 
daogec  appeared!  to  thanaof  aooh  amagas- 
tudeaa  to  gaqmae  that  miniatara  should  he 
acated  wtith  a  power  to  tahe  op  persona 
suspected  offaigh  traaaan^  and  datmn  them 
in  custody  in  aasaBar  notasithociaed  by 
ths  mritaaryr  laar  of  tka  land*    AMliaaMaa 
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had  deemed  it  neceisary  to  adopt  the 
tame  course  in  other  cases,  no  matter 
whether  fevr  or  many,  when  the  constitu* 
tion  was  threatened  with  danger,  tn  those 
cases  they  appointed  committees  and 
acted  upon  thl^ir  reports.  It  was  so  in 
the  present.  They  appointed  two  com- 
mittees at  several  periods  daring  the  last 
session.  The  .first  committee  recom- 
mended that  such  powers  should  be  in- 
vested in  his  majesty's  government,  and 
the  second  committee  recommended  a 
farther  extension  of  those  po#ers  under 
the  circumstances  then  existing.  Under 
this  second  act  of  suspension,  some  indi- 
viduals had  been  arrested  and  detained. 
But,  at  the  commencement  of  the  present 
session,  on  the  first  day  of  meeting,  his 
■u^eaty's  government  came  down  to  the 
House  and  stated  that  those  powers  were 
na  longer  necessary ;  that  the  causes 
wnich  existed  during  Uie  last  session  hap- 
pify  existed  no  longer,  and  they  proposed 
the  immediate  repeal  of  the  measures  under 
wUch  they  bad  acted  for  the  protection 
of  the  country,  and  which  wouH  have 
been  in  force  more  than  a  month  longer 
bad  they  been  permitted  to  run  to  the 
limit  prescribed  by  the  enactments.  If 
any  one  in  that  state  of  things  had  moved 
for  a  bill  of  indemnity  it  womd  have  been 
^  a  cordlary  to  such  proceedings,  and 
not  to  the  mere  act  or  the  suspension. 
But  that  was  not  the  course  pursued  i 
Government  were  anxious  to  lay  every  in» 
formation  with  respect  to  their  conduct 
before  the  committees  of  the  two  Houses 
of  Parliament,  in  order  that  they  might 
know  how  they  had  exercised  the  powers 
entrusted  to  them  generally  and  particu- 
larly, and  ludge  from  them  how  tar  they 
were  entiUed  to  such  an  act  as  they  now 
came  forward  to  apply  for.  They  did 
not  ask  for  it  as  a  necessary  consequence 
of  the  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus 
act,  but  on  the  ground  of  the  belief  ex- 
pressed by  the  committee,  that  the  powers 
committed  by  parliament  to  their  discre- 
tion had  not  oeen  abused.  That  and  that 
alone  was  the  ground  upon  which  they 
now  stood  before  parliament  and  the 
country.  The  noble  marquis  had  saui  it 
was  impossible  to  detach  the  considera- 
tion of  tne  Indemnity  bill  from  the  Habeas 
Corpus  Suspension  act.  To  a  certain  ex- 
tent he  was  willing  to  admit  the  truth  of 
thn  proposition,  but  in  some  respects  the 
two  questions  materially  differed  from 
each  other.  Unquestionably  it  was  poa- 
aBde  that  an  individual  night  at  the  lame 
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time  admit  the  existence  w'*  '*?  danger, 
but  deny  tliat  the  measures  adopted  ib 
consequence  of  that  danger  were  tne  most 
likely  to  enable  the  country  to  surmount 
it,  or  were  in  any  aspect  of  the  case  a 
proper  or  defensible  remedy.  Yet  such 
a  one  would,  according  to  his  judgment, 
be  bound,  notwithstanding,  to  vote  for  • 
bill  of  indemnity,  because  the  question 
was  not  now  upon  the  expediency  of 
granting  those  powers,  but  upon  the  fiict, 
whether  or  not  those  powers  bad  been 
abused  bv  the  persons  to  whom  they  wer» 
entrustea?  If  parliament  was  of  opinion 
that  such  powers  were  necessary  at  the 
time,  it  would  not  be  fair  to  say  to  the 
executive  government,  **  I  will  try  you 
not  by  the  opinion  of  parliament,  but  by 
an  opinion  of  my  own.  I  will  not  take 
their  judgment  noon  the  subject  of  expe- 
diency, but  I  will  form  a  jud^ent  for 
myself,  and  according  to  my  impression 
upon  this  previoua  connderation  I  wiH 
determine  to  grant  or  to  withhold  the  bill.*^ 
This  would  not  be  a  lair  proceeding,  even 
if  the  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpoa 
act  was  not  clearly  made  out  to  be  a  ne* 
oessaiT  and  justifiable  expedient.  But  he 
should  not  avail  himself  of  such  an  argu- 
ment. He  was  prepared  to  maintain,  that 
its  neceastty  was  distinctly  proved  by  the 
transactions  of  last  session,  and  l>y  ^®<7 
thing  that  had  happened  since.  The  no- 
ble marquis  had  traced  the  internal  state 
of  the  country  from  London  through  the 
different  districts,  and  had  offered  a  few 
words  with  regard  to  Scotland.  He  had 
observed  upon  the  smallneu  of  the  number 
arrested  in  London  under  the  act.  That 
circumstance  he  did  not  mean  to  dia- 
pute;  but  did  it  follow  from  thence, 
that  many  were  not  disposed  to  disafec- 
tion  ?  He  would  not  say  that  the  danger 
was  greater  in  London  than  in  any  other 
part.  The  noble  marquis  he  believed  waa 
not  in  England  at  the  time;  but  he 
would  beg  their  lordships  to  recol- 
lect what  the  state  of  the  town  was  in 
the  months  of  November,  December,  and 
January,  at  the  time  of  the  meetings  at 
Spa-fields,  and  on  the  day  of  the  meeting 
or  parliament.  He  would  ask  them  to 
recollect  what  the  state  of  the  town  waa 
until  the  alarm  had  reached  parliament, 
itself,  and  induced  them  to  adopt  nen- 
sures  of  security,  and  to  arm  the  govern- 
ment with  powers,  in  ordsr  to  meet  the 
violence  of  the  timea.  If  their  lerdshipa 
recollected  this,  he  bdieved  they  woiiM 
not  say  that  there  was  not  gieatdaagcr  in 
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London.    It  was  to  be  seen  from  the  oti- 
dencey  that  many  active  and  able  persona, 
not»  indeed,  potsestiog  property  or,  re- 
spectability, in  this  town,  were  concerned 
in  those  machinations;   but  the  internal 
state  of  the  town  was  obvious  to  every 
one.    Alarm  and  apprehension  were  ex- 
pressed in  every  face  as  they  passed  the 
streets.    Persons  were  taken  up  under  the 
acC-*some  were  brought   to  trial— two 
were  not,  but  the  reason  why  they  were 
not  had  been  stated  elsewhere.    Was  it 
nothing  that  the  peace  of  the  country  had 
been  secured,  that  apprehensions  generalW 
entertained  had  been  allayed,  thiat  conn- 
dence  had  been  every  where  restored? 
Such  were  the  consequences  which  all  the 
accounts  received  from  different  parts  of 
the  country  concurred  in  stating  to  have 
attended  the  operation  of  the  Suspension 
act.    He  would  undertake  to  state  with 
reference  to  this  town  in  particular,  that 
the  darm  which  was  excited  among  the 
disaflRscted  by  the  passing  of  those  bills  had 
materially    checked    their    proceedings. 
They  had  the  effect  of  abashing  their 
boldest  advocates,  of  taking  the  conspi- 
rators  by   surprise,    of   defeating   their 
schemes  both  here  and  in  the  districts,  of 
forcing  them  to  distrust  their  cause,  and, 
what  was  often  of  greater  importance,  to 
distrust  each  other.    It  was  consolatory  to 
reflect  that  the  temporary  suspension  of 
that  act,  whose  existence  was  so  important 
to  our  liberties,  had  accomplished  the  se- 
curity of  the  public  peace  by  means  less 
serious  and  violent  than  could  otherwise 
havebeen  accomplished.  There  were  mul- 
titudes of  instances  which  proved  the  sacri- 
fices which  it  might  have  been  impossible  to 
prevent,  without  so  strong  a  measure  of 
precaution.     The  state  of  London  and 
of  the  country  generally  in  1816,  and  at 
the  beginning  of  1817,  was  such  as  to  re- 
quire the  exercise  of  this  extraordinary 
power.    He  thought  it  material  that  their 
lordships  should  understand  the  grounds 
on  which  he  and  his  friends  rested  their 
own  defence,  and  the  justification  of  parlia- 
ment in  passing  the  act.    They  did  not 
mean  to  contend  that  the  proof  of  the  ex- 
istence of  a  wicked  and  treasonable  con- 
spiracy would  in  itself  be  sufficient  to 
Tindicate   the   course    they  had   taken. 
When  his  noble  friend  and  himself  were 
connected  with  a  former  administration, 
a  conspiracy  of  the  most  malignant  nature 
had  been  discovered — he  meant  colonel 
Despard's  plot;  yet  government  did  not 
in  that  instance  resort  to  the  suspension 


of  the '  Habeas  Corpus  act  because  it  ap- 
peared to  have  been  an  insulated  pror 
ceeding,  not  ramifying  into  other  and  no 
less  dangerous  designs  aeainst  the  safety 
of  the  government ;  and  though  malignant 
in  its  cSaracter,  not  extensive  in  its  ope- 
ration.   He  was  ready  to  admit  that  no 
local   disturbance,   or   partial  mischief, 
would  afford  sufficient   ground  for  the 
adoption  of  so  extraordinary  a  measura. 
It  was  upon  this  principle  that  the  Secret 
Committee  idiich  sat  in  1812,  to  inquiry 
into  the  disorders  and  outrages  committed 
in  the  midland  counties,  and  into  the  na- 
ture of  the  Luddite  associations,  although 
they  recommended  new  legislative  mea^ 
sures,  did  not  deem  it  necessary  to  suspend 
the  Habeas  Corpus  act :  not  uom  an  idea 
that  there  was  not  a  conspiracy  at  the 
time  alarming  and  dangerous,  but  because 
it  did  not  assume  a  treasonable  character, 
though  many  persons  hostile  to  the  go- 
vernment were  concerned  in  it.    How* 
ever  wicked  and  mischievous  the  pracUcea 
of  those  persons  were,  and  however  disaf- 
fected many  of  them  probably  were  to 
the  constitution  of  the  country,  their  plans 
were  not  immediately  directed  to    the 
overthrow  of  tlie  government  and  laws. 
But  wliat  wss  the  situation  of  this  country 
during  the  six  or  eight  months  bywhidn 
the  necessity  of  the  late  measure  was  to 
be  tried  ?    Not  only  were  the  Spenceana 
active;  but,  a  regular  systematic,  orgv 
nised  conspiracy  was  proved  to  have  ex- 
isted in  different  parts  of  the  kingdon. 
It  was  proved  to  have  been  carried  on 
simultaneously  in  London,  in  Manchester, 
in  Nottingham,  in  Leicester,  in  Derby, 
and  in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire. 
The  several  branches  of  this  extensive 
confederacy  had  acted  in  concert  with  a 
view  to  insurrection  and  to  the  subver- 
sion of  the  constitution.    He  would  insist, 
that  under  those  circumstances  it  was  an 
act  of  mercy  to  the  country  to  pass  the 
act.    He  well  knew  that  the  danger  was 
materially  increased  by  the  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances of  that  period,  and  it  was  this 
consideration  which  rendered  it  an  act  of 
mercy  to  protect  unhappy  individuals  from 
that  dehision,  which  their  private  distress 
rendered  more  than  ordinarily  powerfuL 
All  these  facts  had  been  proved,  not  only 
by  the  reports  of  the  Secret  Committees  to 
which  the  evidence  had  been  referred-* 
although  that,  he  conceived,  must  satisfy 
their  lordships  —but  in  courts  of  justice, 
and  according  to  the  established  laws  of  the 
country.  The  law  ofEngland  would  not  be 
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^Bt  it  ^88,  and  wiMt  k ought  to  he^  Wk 
£d  not  admit  the  possibilitv  of  a  conspi- 
racy  being  fvJty  proved,  whikt  the  person 
ttcctned  of  It  was  acquitted.    He  was  far 
from  being  disposedHo  reflect  upon  ver^ 
^cts  of  acquittal,  and  thought  that  a  jur^ 
might  often  conscientiously  acquit  a  prt* 
•oner  in  cases  ivbich  left  no  doubt  of  the 
existence  of  guik  somewhere,  although 
irom  a  defect  of  legal  of  idence  they  did 
not  feel  warranted  in  finding  a  different 
verdict.    But  he  ivas  fortified  by  cases  in 
which  convictions  had  taken  piace,  he 
alluded  to  the  trials  at^  Derby;  he  would 
maintain,  that  they  famished  clear,  dis- 
tinct, and  esqpHcit  evidence  of  conspiracy. 
Those  trials  not  only  brought  to  light  the 
circumstances  attending  the  insurrection 
in  Derbyshire,  under  the  Nottingham  cap- 
tain, but  showed  that  a  rising  took  place 
tit  the  same  time,  on  the  9th  of  June,  at 
Nottingham,  and  although  the  insurgents 
were  comparatively  few  in  number,  they 
were  armed  and  formed  m  militair  arhiy 
marching  to  join  each  other.    On  the 
same  day,  or  the  day  before,  a  similar 
rising  took  place  at  Huddersfield.    These 
proceedings  were  not  caused  by  a  scarcity 
of  provisions,  nor  had  for  their  object  the 
destruction  of  any  private  monopoly,  but 
were  parts  of  a  concerted  plan  and  system, 
orgamsed    throughout    ttie  most  popu- 
lous districts  of  the  kingdom,  with  the 
view  of  overturning  the  established  govern- 
ment.   Tlte  noble  marquis  had  said  that 
this  insurrection  was  not  prevented  by  the 
Suspension  of  die  Habeas  Corpus  act.  He 
would  ask  the  noble  marquis,  was  he  cer- 
tsin  that  the  conspiracy  might  not  have 
assumed  a  different  character,  even  at  Not- 
tingham, if  in  the  month  of  June  mea- 
sures had  not  been  taken  to  prevent  it  f — 
The  noble  marquis  had  put   it  to  the 
House,  whether  every  tumult  of  this  de- 
scription was  to  be  considered  as  justify* 
ing  a  suspension  of  the  subjects  rights  ? 
He  did  not  mean  to  say  so,  and  the  esses 
he  had  quoted  at  the  beginning  of  his 
speech  showed  that  it  was  not  the  system 
pursued  by  his  majesty's  government.    It 
mtnt  always  be  left  to  the  wisdom  of  the 
kgislature  to  decide  according  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  existing  evil,  whether  it  could 
be  remedied  by  doe  course  of  law,  or  re- 
quired the  aaoption  of  some  strenuous 
exertion  beyond  its  ordinary  powers.    It 
must  always  be  a  question  of  degree ;  and 
in  the  late  instance,  the  danger  was  of 
that  extent  and  degree  as  to  justify  parlia- 
neiit  in  the  view  wbidi  tliey  had  origi* 
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natty  tiiken  of  it.    Ptaiiamelit  had  decide! 
that  the  danger  was  such  as  to  require  the 
stronger  course— that  course  tney  tic* 
cordingly  adopted ;  and  it  was  well  known , 
that  from  distress  and  from  the  difRcultiea 
of  the  times,  combined  with  other  causea, 
a  spirit  of  disaffection,  more  or  less  ex* 
tensive,  had  manifested  itself,  not  merely 
in  one  place,  but  throughout  the  kingdom. 
The  conspiracy  thus  engendered,  was  hot 
even  of  jshort  ouralion.  For  seven  or  eight 
months,  from  December,  1816,  to  June  and 
July  in  the  following  year,  it  appeared 
in  constant  activity,   sometimes  appear* 
ing  in  one  place,  sometimes  in  another, 
but  at  all  times  fraught  with  the  most  se* 
rious  consequences,  and  exciting  in  the 
well-disposed  part  of  the  community  the 
greatest  alarm.    The  noble  lord  hadsaid, 
that  a  great  part  of  the  danger  arose  from 
the  misrepresentations  of  the  persons  eoi* 
ployed  by  government.    He  would  not 
take  up  the  time  of  the  House  with  any 
observations  upon  the  conduct  of  the  m* 
dividual    principally  alluded    to    in  thia 
charge.    It  could  not  affect  the  question 
at  ail.    This  much,  'however,  he  Khould 
state,  that  the  conspiracy  was  in  existence 
for  weeks  and  motiths  before  that  peraoa 
went  into  (he  country.   l*he  state  of  Scot- 
land had  been  alluded  to,  and  it  had  been 
inferred,  that  the  danger  in  that  part  of 
the  kingdom  could  not  have,  been  great, 
because  the  Suspension  act  had  not  been 
enfforced :  but  those  who  were  acquainted 
with  the  ordinary  powers  of  the  law  in 
Scotland,  knew  that  they  diflered  mate- 
riaHy  from  those  of  our  own,  and  they  had 
for  Hiat  reason  been  found  adequate  to  the 
emergency.    As  to  the  argument  which 
went  to  underrate  the  dnnger,    on  the 
ground  that  those  concerned  in  the  trai- 
torous  designs  were  few  in  number  and  of 
no  respectability,  it  had  little  force.    Per* 
hsps  there  was  not  sufficient  knowledge 
possessed  with   regard   to    (his  circnre* 
stance.    When  a  coni^piracy  of  this  kind 
was  in  existence,  when  distress  hsd  din- 
posed  the  minds  of  the  lower  orders  to  dis- 
turbance, who   could  undertake  to  say 
what  numbers    might   have    been   con* 
cemed  ?    Who  could  undertake  to  deny 
that  there  might  not  have  been  tens  and 
twenties  of  thousands  ?   Those  who  recol- 
lected what  passed  in  1780,  the  formida- 
ble riots  of  which  period  were  commenced 
by  a  few  boys  and  old  women,  must  know 
what  a  few  hours  might  produce  in  roU 
Iccting  numbers  fbr  purposes  of  disturb^ 
ancei  and  how  poasiUe  it  was,  even  from 
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begiimiiun  the  most  trifling,  to  produce  a 
degree  of  conftuion  which  might  last  for 
days,  and  even  weeks,  and  render  the 
most  violent  measures  necessary  to  restore 
the  peace  of  the  country*    Evils  of  this 
kindU  if  they  were  oot  likely  to  endanger 
the  stability  of  the  government,  might,  if 
not  instantly  and  vigorously   checked, 
shake  the  peace  of  society  to  its  founda- 
tions.   As  to  the  argument  derived  from 
tiie  circumstance  of  no  persons  of  conse- 
quence being  concerned,  he  thought  we 
had  lived  in  times  when  the  impracticabi- 
lity of  revolutionizing  a  state  without  the 
agency  of  men  of  rank,  would  no  longer 
be  advanced.    Even  in  former  days,  many 
passages  in  our  history  would  be  found  to 
discountenance  the  opinion  that  there  was 
ao  danger  to  be  apprehended  from  con- 
spiracies which  were  confined  to  the  lower 
orders,  but  in  our  own  days,  with  the  ex- 
ample of  France  before  our  e}res,  with  the 
example  of  what  had  passed  in  Ireland^- 
when  we  had  witnessed  in  both  countries 
insurrections  by  those  who  had  nothing;, 
against  those  wno  had  every  thing— he  did 
not  expect  to  hear  property  and  conse- 
Auenee  insisted  on  as  necessary  to  render 
oisafiection   dangerous.     The    question, 
however,  now  was,  whether  such  a  dan- 
ger had  not  existed  as  to  make  it  wise, 
with  a  view  to  the  public  safety,  and  hu- 
mane as  respected  culpable  but  unfortu- 
nate individuals,  to  vest  a  power  in  the 
executive  government,  whicn  might  indi- 
rectly, and  by  its  very  name,  operate  to 
put  down  the  mischieff  without  having  re- 
course to  measures  of  the  last  severitv, 
under  whose  rigours  the  lives  even  of  well- 
disposed  people  might  unfortunately  be 
sacrificed.    His  firm  and  thorough  con- 
viction was,  that  under  all  the  circum- 
stances, it  was  a  measure  of  humanity  as 
well  as  of  justice ;  and  that  there  never 
bad  been  a  measure  of  preventive  justice, 
which  had  repressed  evils  of  a  more  ex- 
tensive or  heinous  nature.    He  agreed 
with  the  noble  lord,  that  even  those  who 
thought   the  suspension  of  the  Habeas 
Corpus  necessary,  might  differ  as  to  the 
proprietv  of  passing  the  present  bill,  if 
they  had  reason  to  conclude,  that  minis- 
ters had  been  guilty  of  a  wanton  abuse  of 
the  powers  intrusted  to  them.    The  bill 
did  not  follow  as  a  matter  of  course.   The 
conduct  of  ministers  had  been  referred  to 
a  committee,  falsely  said  to  be  a  commit- 
tee of  their  own  friends ;  for  they  were 
anxious  to  place  in  it  those  who  aiffered 
firom  them  in  opinion,  as  well  as  those  who 
{VOL.XXXVIL) 


agreed.    By  the  report  of  the  committee 
it  appeared,  that  all  the  detentions  which 
toox'  place  under  the  suspension,  were 
full^  warranted  by  circumstances ;  and  if 
their  lordships  had  any  conBdence  in  that 
report,  they  must  in  justice  and  in  fairness 
grant  the  protection  of  the  bill  now  pro« 
posed.    If  the  question  were  asked,  whe- 
ther there  existed  greater  danger  to  iM 
country  during  last  year,  when  it  became 
expedient  to  have  recourse  to  the  suspen* 
sion  of  the  Habeas  Corpus,  than  there 
existed    during    the  French   revolution, 
when  similar  measures  had  been  adopted, 
he  certainly  would  grant  that,  considering 
the  state  of  France  at  the  time,  and  the 
dangerous  influence  which  the  example  of 
that  country  had  on  the  public  mind  in 
this  country,  the  necessity  might  be  more 
apparent  at  that  period.    But  did  it  fol- 
low, because  the  danger  was  then  greater, 
that  therefore  the  measures  adopted  last 
year    were    not    warranted    by  circum- 
stances?    During  the  eventful  period  he 
alluded  to,  such  was  the  dangerous  state 
of  the  country,  that  it  became  necessary 
to  renew  the  Suspension  seven  or  eight 
times,  to  counteract  the  poisom  which  had 
insinuated    itself  so  deeplv   into    men's 
minds.    There  was  this  also  to  be  ob- 
served, that  during  the  whole  of  the  pe- 
riod of  the  former  Suspension,  there  was 
no  insurrection  in  the  country.    It  was  to 
guard  aeainst  a  secret  poison  which  in- 
lected  the  minds  of  men,  that  it  was  tried 
on  that  occasion ;  but  in  the  late  Instance 
it  was  to  guard  against  the  consei^uencea 
of  an  immediate  insurrection.    Last  year 
intelligence  had  been  received  of  varioua 
insurrections  ready  to.  break  out,  and  all 
had  taken  place  except  one ;  and  the  pre- 
vention of  that  one  was   solely  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  Suspension  of  the  Habeas 
Corpus,  which  had  struck  a  salutary  terror 
into  the  minds  of  the  factious  and  disaf- 
fected.   The  report  of   the  committee, 
which  was  now  on  their  table,  bore  testi- 
mony to  all  this :  he  would  desire  them, 
therefore,  to  look  at  the  evidence  of  that 
report,  f|nd  they  must  be  convinced,  that 
the  conduct  of  government  was  fully  jus- 
tified by  the  precedent  of  1 801.    From  all 
the  circumstances  of  the  case  it  would  ap« 
pear,  that  though  the  nature  of  the  danger 
apprehended  was  different,  yet  the  mea- 
sures adopted  were  as  well  warranted  by  • 
the  necessity  4)f  the  case,  as  those  adopted 
in  1715  and  1745.    It  was  at  critical  pe> 
riods  such  as  these,  that  detentions  on 
evidence  which  could  not  be  brought  for- 
(2T) 
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ward  took  place ;  and  the  manifest  danger 
of  disclosing  such  evidence,  justified  its 
suppression.  Governnient  might  know 
much  that  could  not  be  brought  forward 
at  a  public  trial  without  great  danger.  It 
was  to  prevent  the  necessity  of  bringing 
forward  such  evidence*  that  bills  of  in- 
demnity were  passed.  Were  any  question 
to  arise  as  to  the  manner  itt  which  they 
had  exercised  the  powers  entrusted-  to 
them,  a  gpround  might  be  made  out  to  jus- 
tify the  refusal  of  such  a  bill,  but  as  that 
was  not  the  ease  in  the  present  instance, 
be  fsh  confident,  for  the  reasons  he  had 
already  stated,  that  their  lordships  would 
reject  the  amendment  of  the  noble  mar- 
quis, and  agree  to  the  motion,  as  originally 
proposed  by  his  noble  ftiend. 

The  Marquis  oiLansd&ume  briefly  ex- 
plained. He  had  never  argued  that  in- 
demnity was  the  natural  result  of  the  Sus- 
pension of  the  Habeas  Corpus  act,  or  that 
those  who  either  supported  or  opposed 
that  suspension  were  bound,  in  their  sup- 
port or  opposition,  to  the  act  of  inden>- 
nity.  What  he  had  said  was,  that  it  be>- 
«ame  necessary  to  recur  to  a  full  exami- 
nation of  the  state  of  the  country,  in  order 
to  ascertain  how  the  powers  with  which 
the  government  had  been  entrusted  were 
exercised;  and  whether  any  difficulties 
subsequently  existed  which  prevented  such 
a  disclosure  of  evidence,  as  in  a  court  of 
justice  would  be  considered  sufficient  to 
warrant  the  detention  of  the  persons  im- 
prisoned. 

Lord  Ersldne  said,  that  whether  the 
suspension  of  the  statute  of  Habeas  Cor- 
pus in  the  last  session  of  parliament  was, 
or  was  not  a  just  act  of  state  necessity, 
could  not  possibly,  in  the  present  stage  of 
the  discussion,  be  even  a  relevant  conside- 
ration. It  mi^ht  bear  indeed  upon  the 
merits  of  the  bill  hereaAer,  but  could  ob- 
viously have  no  reference  to  the  amend- 
ment proposed  by  bis  noble  friend  behind 
him,  which  went  only  to  the  propriety  of 
postponing  the  farther  consideration  of 
indemnity  for  the  unanswerable  reasons  he 
had  offered  to  the  House. — ^The  noble  earl 
(Liverpool)  had  laboured,  throughout  the 
whole  of  his  speech,  to  establish  that  the 
treasonable  insurrections  were  of  a  mag- 
nitude clearly  sufficient  tojustify  the  sus- 
pension which  had  taken  place ;  but  ad- 
mitting, for  a  moment,  that  he  had  suc- 
ceeded, what  reference  coul4  it  pos»ibl^ 
have  to  the  question  before  them  so  mani- 
festly different ;  tlie  proposed  amendment 
being  to  give  time  tor  the  admbsion  of 
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evidence  to  ascertain  whether  the  power* 
fitly  or  unfitly  entrusted  to  the  noble  se« 
cretary  of  state,  and  others  acting  under 
his  authority,  had  been  confined  to  the 
purposes  for  which  they  were  bestowed^ 
or  wantonly  exceeded  and  abused ;  wben 
that  was  the  only  question  brought  for- 
ward by  the  motion,  how  could  it  be 
at  aU  material  wheliieF  the  aothoritie* 
granted  to  magistrates  were  just*  and;  ne- 
cessary, since  neither  their  necessity  nor 
their  justice  could  be  any  justificatioor 
to  those  who  had  without  necessity 
overstepped  them,  and  unjustly  con* 
verted  them  into  instruments  of  oppres* 
sion  ?  and  how  again  could  such  a 
question  be  possibly  entertained  in  the 
absence  of  all  evidence,  which  it  was  the 
sole  object  of  the  amendment  to  obtain  ; 
and  how  could  it  rationally  be  resisted,  ua-- 
less  the  House  was  prepared  to  say  in  the 
face  of  the  country  and  of  the  whole  ci- 
vilized world,  that  the  petitioners  ancfr 
others  who  had  so  grievously  suffered  in 
their  persons  and  reputations,  without  e 
shadow  of  pretence  even  under  the  severe 
powers  unnecessarily  bestowed  were  te  be 
shut  out  at  once  from  all  theprotectionaof 
the  law  which  from  time  immemorial  had 
been  thedistinguishing  birthrightof  Briti8h> 
subjects,  and  which  our  justly  boasted 
constitution  had  no  other  end  or  object  but 
to  bestow.  For  the  noble  secretary  of  slate 
whose  office  invoWed  him  in  a  pecidiar 
responsibittty,  he  had  very  long  entertained 
a  sincere  regard  and  respect,  and  if  he 
were  now  upon  his  trial  to  answer  for 
abuses  of  the  extraordinary  powers  en-- 
trusted  to  him,  he  would  be  a  most  wiUin^ 
witness  to  his  general  characterfor  mode* 
ration,  humanity,  and  justice;  but  never- 
theless if  the  noble  viscount  were  his  owik 
brother,  aye,  and  a  twin  with  him  in  the 
same  birth,  he  never  would  consent  to  pro- 
tect him  by  an  act  of  indemnity,  if  the  evi- 
dence were  excluded  by  whidi  alone  hi» 
title  to  indemnity  could  be  ascertained.-*- 
But  even  if  it  could  be  admitted  in  the 
absence  of  all  proof,  and  after  tlie  rejec- 
tion of  all  petitions  and  complaints  that 
the  secretaiy  of  state  had  acted  with  the 
utmost  purity  of  intention,  how  could  that 
admission  extend  tojustify  those  who  had 
conveyed  to  him  the  informations  tipoa 
which  he  might  have  honestly  acted,  if  in 
many  instances  they  could  be  manifestly 
shown  to  have  been  malicious  and  infii* 
raously  false  ?  or  how  again  and  for  the 
same  reason  could  it  have  the  remotest 
application^  even  where  inferior  magis^ 
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tralef  had  acted  honestly  upon  simi- 
larly false  informations  to  protect  those 
nrho  had  given  them  maliciously  and 
without  probable  cause,  deceiving  the 
magistrates,  whilst  the  innocent  were 
betrayed;  yet  if  the  bill  now  before 
them  passed  into  a  law  without  far- 
ther inquiry  by  the  rejection  of  the  pro- 
f)osed  amendment*  such  would  be  the 
odious  and  intolerable  result*  His  noble 
friend  might  feel  in  his  own  mind  as  far  as 
he  himself  had  been  Instrumental  in  car- 
rying the  law  of  the  last  session  into  exe- 
cotion,  that  no  abuse  iif  his  authority  had 
taken  place,  and  upon  the  production  of 
the  informations  he  acted  on,  would  be  in* 
demnified  at  once  by  the  common  law, 
•without  any  act  to  protect  him ;  and  if 
4n  the  exercise  of  such  a  difficult  autho- 
rity any  of  his  acts  turned  out  to  have 
Jbeen  illegal,  no  man  could  then  object  to 
•a  corresponding  indemnity;  but  upon 
•what  principle  malicious,  sanguinary,  per- 
jured informers,  even  after  the  most  deci* 
«ive  proofs  of  their  guilt  were  to  be  saved, 
harmless  and  protected,  he  was  utterly  at 


Lord  Erskine  said,  that  this  false  prin- 
ciple of  secrecy  would  in  itself  be  intole- 
rable even  if  there  were  no  actual  vic- 
tims to  it,  but  it  was  notorious  that  there 
were  many,  though  the  House  had  refused 
to  look  at  their  supplications— >giving  the 
utmost  credit,  therefore,  to  his  noble 
friend's  integrity  and  discernment,  it  was 
quite  clear  he  had  been  imposed  upon  by 
the  artifices  of  designing  men  who  wished 
to  recommend  themselves  by  their  appa- 
rent zeal  [lord  Sidmouth  signified  his 
dissent].  His  noble  friend  had  no  doubt 
honestly  dissented,  but  his  own  conviction 
was,  Uiat  the  admission  of  the  evidence 
which  was  the  object  of  the  amendment, 
would  prove  clearly  he  had  been,  de- 
ceived; and  no  man  ought  to  presume 
to  contradict  him,  who  gave  his  vote  to 
shut  it  out;  and  how  and  why  the 
House  had  been  deceived  the  evidence 
would  have  shown  also.  Their  lordships 
must  no  doubt  remember  that  when  this 
proceeding  originated  in  the  present  ses- 
sion, it  was  pressed  upon  them  to  refer 
the  evidence  to  a  committee  of  the  whole 


«  loss  to  comprehend.  Whilst  the  laws  in-  i  House,  or  if  greater  secrecy  could  be  at 
^eed  were  overborne  and  not  in  force  to  |  all  necessary  at  the  present  period,  to  a 
protect  the  honest  and  innocent  from  the  '  more  select  committee  impartially  core- 
violence  of  the  guilty,  the  secret  informa- 1  posed  without  any  regard  to  parties,  by 


•tions  might  be  justified,  but  to  extend  that 
secrecy  to  periods  of  profound  tranquillity 
when  the  laws  were  in  undisputed  force  to 
protect  and  even  with  safety  to  reward 
€very  honest  informer,  whatever  his  infor- 
tnation  might  have  been,   established  a 
4>rinciple  not  onlv  utterly  subversive  of 
the  British  constitution,  but  destructive 
of  personal  security,  under  any  form  of 
government  whatsoever.  There  was  no  law 
that  entitled  a  magistrate  to  act  upos  se- 
cret information ;   neither  was  any  such 
4ittthority  given  by  the  act  under  which 
4he  writ  of  Habeas  Corpus  was  suspended, 
and  if  even,  as  he  had  just  said,  the  magis- 
trates might  be  justified  in  not  returning 
euch  informations  according  to  the  ordi- 
jiary  course  of  magistracy  whilst  the  au- 
thority of  the  laws  might  be  held  inade- 
«^uate  for  protection,  yet  it  never  was^be- 
rore  heard  of  in  England  that  secrecy  could 
he  justified  after  order  had  been  com- 
pleatly  restored ;  and  he  verily  believed 
that  no  English  statute  could  be  produced 
to  justify  the  monstrous  preamble  of  the 
bill  before  the  House,  and  this  assumption 
of  a  false  and  unprecedented  principle  of 
secrecy  was  only  a  gross  fraud  upon  the 
.sufferers,  protecting  the  most  infamous 


which  the  House  at  large  might  have  a 
reasonable  assurance  of  a  faithful  and 
unbiassed  result;  he  intended  no  disre- 
spect to  the  few  noble  lords  of  whom  the 
committee  consisted,  but  he  protested 
against  their  nomination  by  such  a 
mockery  of  a  hallot,  when  instead  of 
a  free  choice,  of  which  it  carried  the 
mark  and  imposition,  the  very  names 
were  given  to  the  hallotters.  There  were 
occasions,  indeed,  when  such  ballots  might 
not  be  exceptionable,  and  which  could 
alone  account  for  the  precedents  that 
might  be  produced ;  when  facts  of  many 
descriptions  were  to  be  investigated  at 
the  instance  of  those  who  were  charged 
with  the  administration  of  the  government, 
involving  no  questions  of  public  liberty 
nor  strong  differences  in  political  opi- 
nions. The  nomination  of  peers  by  mi- 
nisters, though  by  the  apparent  free 
choice  of    a   ballot    might   perhups  be 

1'ustified,  since  ministers  might  best 
:naw  what  peers  were  the  most  likely 
to  attend,  or  the  best  qualified  for  the 
business  that  was  on  hand;  but  could 
such  precedents  or  any  precedents  justify 
the  abuse  of  such  a  ballot,  when  ministers 
who   thus  named  the  committee   were 


oppressions,  and  extinguishing  all  relief  |  themselves  to  be  indemnified,  and  upon 
under  the  laws. 
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evidence  too  which  they,  and  they  alone, 
were  possessed  of,  and  were  at  their  own 
choice  to  hold  back  or  to  produce,  the 
House  at  large  knowing  nothing  what- 
soever but  from  ihe   general    report   of 
themselves  thus  selected  for  their  own  in* 
demnification ;  and  although  such  report, 
without  a  syllable  of  the  evidence  being 
known  to  the  House,  was  at  once  to  de- 
prive multitudes  of  oppressed  and  ruined 
sufferers,  of  all  redress  under  the  laws 
against  the  falsest  and  most  infamous  of 
mankind;    no  precedent    could  sanctify 
such  injustice ;   and  independently  of  the 
injury  to  others,  it  had   a  tendency  to 
lower  the  House  in  the  opinions  of  thepeo- 
ple,  who  had  for  ages  held  it  in  reverence 
for  its  faithful  administration  of  justice.— 
It  was    notorious  that  many  had   been 
arrested  and  detained  for  months  after 
months  in  dungeons,  yet  were  afterwards 
discharged  without  trial,  and  that  the  most 
innocent  had  been  ensnared  by  the  dark 
and  mischiefous  machinations  of  those 
whom    ministers     themselves    had    em- 
ployed and  rested  upon  for  the  truth ;  yet 
even  those  ensnared  victims  of  treachery 
were  to  be  cut  off  from  all  legal  vindica- 
tion  and  satisfiiction  by  such    a  secret 
committee  (the  House  itself  being  totally 
in  the  dark  upon  the  subject),  composea 
loo  of  the  ministers  themselves,— [A  cry 
of  No,  no !  from  the  opposite  side  of  the 
House.]    Lord  E.  said  he  did  not  mean 
entirely  composed  of  ministers,  but  if  he 
were  himself  upon  trial  he  should  think 
liiroself  quite  safe  to  have  such  a  proper* 
tion  of  his  jury  selected  by  himself  or 
from  among  the  number  of  his  steadiest 
friends ;  what  would  the  noble  lords  have 
said  to  the  same  striking  of  a  jury,  had  it 
been  adopted  under  the  speaal  commis- 
aion  at  Derby,  where  the  prisoners  were 
tried   and  executed  ?— Whatever    might 
have  been  the  evidence,  would  such  con- 
victions have  ever  taken  place,  if  the  pri- 
aoneri  could  have  set  aside  all  the  chal- 
lenges of  the  Crown,  and  could  themselves 
have  named  by  such  a  ballot  the  very 
persons  to  try  them  with  whom  they  had 
conspired.    It  was  obvious  that  he  could 
mean  no  offence  to  any  noble  lord  in  the 
House  by  such  a  comparison,  but  the  prin- 
ciple was  unquestionably  the  same,  how- 
ever pure  and  enlightened  the  conduct  of 
the  committee  might  have  been,  and  its 
report,  therefore,  though  it  might  secure 
indemnity,  could  neither  establibh  a  title 

lo  it,   nor  aatlsfy  the  demands  of  the 
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Lord  Erskine  said,  that  what  doubled 
his  objection  to  the  whole  of  the  proceed- 
ings  of  the  last  and  the  present  session  of 
parliament,  as  they  regarded  the  present 
subject  was,  that  they  defeated  the  very 
purpose  of  government  to  punish  oAnders 
by    the    strong    and   popular    arm    of 
the  law,  and  thereby  to  tranquilliie  the 
country  with  instantaneous  and  obvious 
efiiect.    The  House  might  bear  in  mind, 
that  when    in   the  last    session  sealed* 
up  evidence  was  laid  before  the  Houae^ 
as  the  foundation  for  suspending  the  act 
of  Habeas  Corpus,  he  had  urged  them 
strongly  to  prosecute  the  offenders  by  the 
ordinary  course  of  law,  because  he  knew 
from  long  experience  that  it  was  the  ampleat 
and  roost  emcacious  mode  of  giving  dig^ 
nity,  popularity,  and  strength  to  tSa  ad* 
ministration  of  criminal  justice ;  had  that 
just  and  prudent  course  been  adopted, 
the  danger  would  not  have  been  to  co- 
vernment,  but  all  on  the  other  side.    Io« 
stead  of  having  to  fear  the  prejudices  of 
the  popular  part  of  our  judicial  constita- 
tion,  on  the  trials  of  the  offuiders,  Mey 
might  hsve  suffered  injustice  but  in  \\m 
protecting    mercy   of    the   Crown,   the 
country  at  large  being  admitted,  even  by 
the  report  of  the  committee,  to  have  been 
sound  and  untainted,  the  accused  and  the 
suspected  ought  to    have  beep   left  aa 
odious  and  unpopular  exceptions,  and  in 
that  case  could  have  had  neither  firienda 
nor  protectors,  nor   any  hope  even,   if 
guiltless,  but  in  the  sacred  impartiaJHj 
of  justice,  when  lef^,  as  it  ought  to  be,  to 
itself.    Nothing  could    be  more  certain 
than  this:   all  the  friends  of  order  and 
good  government  would  have  been  against 
Uiem ;  all  the  enemies  to  the  mo^t  tetope- 
rate  reformation  would  have  been  no  lesa 
so ;   and  even  the  wildest  reformers,  the 
claimants  of  universal  suflrage,  would  have 
held  them  in  detestation,' because  they 
knew,  by  dear-bought  experience,  that  no- 
thing had  so  notoriously  and  so  effectually 
put  down  even  the  possible  chance  of  re* 
forms,  or   changes  of  any  possible  de- 
scription, as  when  they  hsd  been  rashly 
clamoured  for  by  libellers,  or  sought  for 
amidst  the  tumults  of  ignorant  and  despe* 
rate  men ;  but  instead  of  taking  the  advan* 
tage  of  this  obvious  separation  of  intetest 
and  feeling  between  the  great  body  of  the 
people  admitted  to  be  untainted,  and  these 
accused  orsuspected  ministers  had  blended 
them  altogether  by  an  universal,  useless, 
and  mischievous  eclipse  of  public  liberty* 
Thif  waa  the  grand  mbtake^the  Teij 
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•oarce  of  the  darm  that  had  taken  plaee, 
jmd  of  the  popularity  of  those  who  might 
otherwise  have  been  even  wrongfully  de* 
aertedy  and  but  through  the  mercy  of 
government  might  perhaps  have  unjustly 
auflbred. 

The  insurrections,  such  as  the  report 
had  described  them»  might  thus  most  ma- 
nifestly have  been  cruuied  by  the  exer- 
tions of  a  vigilant  magistracy,  and  thb 
ordinary  course  of  law,  but  by  seeking  a 
security  beyond  the  law,  government 
had  given  a  shield  to  those  it  had  to  com- 
bat, and  in  popular  feeling  the  accused 
atood  rather  as  patriots  and  martps  than 
culprits  in  the  hour  of  trial. — He  meaned 
to  make  no  remarks  nor  even  allusions  to 
any  verdicts  that  had  been  given— the 
House  bad  no  right  to  examine  them—- it 
could  not  by  law  bring  the  evidence  be- 
fore them  for  a  legal  judgment,  and  much 
less  therefore  without  evidence  could  their 
justice  be  questioned  by  it.  In  such  a 
case  the  maxim  of  the  law  ought  to  be 
conclusive  omnia  presumuntur  rite  acta. 
It  was  with  great  satisfaction  he  had  ob- 
served the  just  and  prudent  reserve  of  the 
noble  ^arl  (Liverpool)  in  speaking  of  the 
trials— The  want  of  it  in  an  enlightened 
and  regretted  friend,  the  late  Mr.  Wind- 
ham, bad  given  him  great  pain  formerly, 
when,  after  the  acquittals  at  the  Old  Bailey 
on  the  great  state  trials,  he  spoke  of  the 
**  acquitted  felons,***— -an  expression  of 
which  kind  had  never  fallen  from  the  lips 
of  his  noble  and  learned  friend,  who  had 
conducted  with  great  honour  and  candour 
those  interesting  and  momentous  prosecu- 
tions ;  but  the  real  truth  was,  that  though 
the  people  always  justly  feel  a  strong  but 
regulated  satisfaction  at  the  vindication  of 
innocence  in  state  prosecutions,  which  are 
objects  of  just  and  scrutinising  attention 
in  a  free  country,  yet  it  had  never  arisen 
to  indecent  or  even  irregular  triumph  but 
when  government,  by  its  own  severity  or 
imprudence,  was  thought  by  the  multitude 
to  be  in  the  wrong ;  and  the  House  could 
not  but  remember  that  when  he  (lord  £.) 
was  in  the  very  act  o!  telling  them  in  the 
last  session  of  parliament  that  they  must 
lay  their  account  with  such  popular  feelings 
throughout  all  these  trials  wnilst  the  Ha- 
beas Corpus  act  was  suspended,  he  was 
interrupted  by  the  loud  joy  at  an  acquittal 
which  had  at  that  very  moment  taken 
place*    He  did  not  mean  in  any  manner 

*  See  New  Parliamentary  Hittory,  Vol. 
Sly  p.  102(^,  and  1077. 


to  question  the  just  result  of  that  prosecu- 
tion, but  (mlv  to  mark  on  the  principle  he 
had  adverted  to,  the  more  than  oroinary 
feeling  which  carried  an  air  of  triumph  to 
the  accused. — There  were  occasions  in- 
deed when  the  suspension  of  that  great 
statute  would  be  felt  throughout  the  whole 
of  this  enlightened  country  with  universal 
satisbcUon,  as  in  cases  of  armed  rebellion 
or  wide-spread  disaffection  to  the  govern* 
ment;  but  the  report  of  the  committee  it- 
self, upon  the  very  bill  now  before  them, 
had  nesatived  all  the  former  alarms  and 
reduced  the  disturbances  to  almost  no- 
thing.— Here  lord  E.  read  those  parts  of 
the  reportnrhich  were  aflerwards  made  the 
subjects  oflord  Lauderdale's  amendments ; 
viz.  *<  that  the  committee  had  the  satis- 
faction of  delivering  it  as  their  decided  opi- 
nion, that  not  only  the  country  in  general, 
but  even  in  those  districts  where  the  de- 
signs of  the  disaffected  were  the  most  ac- 
tively and  unremittingly  employed,  the 
great  body  of  the  people  had  remained 
untainted  even  dunng  the  periods  of  the 
greatest  internal  difficulty  and  distress.*'— 
Good  God  I  exclaimed  lord  £.,  what  more 
could  any  government  expect  or  wish  for 
in  any  nation  upon  earth?  How  very  dif- 
ferent was  the  state  of  public  feeling  dur- 
ing the  early  periods  of  the  French  revo- 
lution when  visionary  theories  of  eovern- 
meot  were  afloat  in  the  minds  of  the  mul- 
titude, for  the  most  part  wholly  incapable 
of  estimating  the  real  value  of  a  monarchi- 
cal institution  when  wisely  tempered  by 
the  dominion  of  the  laws,  and  duly  ba- 
lanced by  a  representation  of  the  people. 
—But  it  was  not  to  the  report  alone  that 
he  need  refer  for  the  universal  loyalty 
of  the  nation,  no  nor  to  that  most  affect- 
ing part  of  the  Prince  Re^nt's  speech 
from  the  throne  on  the  openmg  of  the  sep- 
sion,  which  gratefully  noticed  in  wbjit 
manner  it  had  been  surrounded  by  con- 
doling addresses  on  a  late  lamentable 
event.  If  his  voice  could  reach  to  the  re- 
motest part  of  the  island,  he  might  ap- 
peal to  its  whole  population,  who,  as  if 
they  had  been  all  the  children  of  the  same 
parents,  were  shedding  the  tears  of  aftec- 
tion  and  sorrow  on  the  unhappy  loss  of  the 
presumptive  heirs  of  the  critish  crown. 
In  the  nee  of  all  this  evidence  was  it  not 
the  height  of  absurdity  to  consider  that  the 
ordinary  laws  were  not  sufficient  to  pro- 
tect the  government  against  a  delirious 
rabble  of  unarmed  men,  coming  up  with 
a  petition  in  their  hands  to  lay  at  the 
Pkrmce  Regent's  feeti^-a  rabble^   to  u^ 
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again  the  very  words  ^  of  the  report, 
«<  whose  objects  were  extrayagant  when 
compared  with  the  means  to  give  them 
effect,  some  of  them  throwing  away  their 
pikes  even  before  the  military  appeared, 
the  rest  of  them  dispersing  on  the  first 
show  of  force,  their  leaders  being  un- 
able to  rally  them.*'— What  will  other  na- 
tions think  of  our  boasted  laws,  so  fa- 
mous for  many  ages,  if  we  ourselves  shall 
acknowledge  that  they  are  not  even  suffi- 
cient against  a  mob ;  and  that  according 
to  the  proposition  of  the  noble  duke  who 
made  the  original  motion,  a  bill  of  this 
kind  must  follow  whenever  the  Habeas 
Corpus  act  shall  be  suspended,  whatever 
raignt  be  the  cause  of  its  suspension,  and 
without  any  proof  of  the  necessity  of 
either,  but  by  the  report  of  a  coranuttee 
of  the  ministers  own  selection,  sitting  in 
judgment  on  themselves. 

Let  it  not  for  a  moment  be  imagined, 
that  he  meant  to  degrade  the  House  of 
Lords.  No  words  could  express  his  res- 
pect for  its  judicial  character,  which  had 
60  long  secured  the  reverence  and  affec- 
tion ot  the  people,  and  on  that  very  ac- 
count he  was  tlie  more  anxious  that  it 
should  be  preserved. 

But,  supposing,  for  the  sake  of  the  ar- 
gument, that  the  extent  and  character  of 
the  insurrections  had  been  sufficient  to  jus- 
tify the  temporary  suspension  which  had  ex- 
pired, was  such  a  bill  as  this,  shutting  out 
all  evidence,  and  thus  sanctioning  all 
abuses  in  the  administration  of  its  severe 
provisions,  an  antidote  to  future  discontents; 
a  bill  that  went  beyond  all  precedent  in 
the  principle  of  its  preamble,  and  by  one 
sweeping  provision  protected  every  kind 
of  wrong ;  cancelling,  without  even  the 
decent  appearance  of  examination,  all 
personal  actions,  suits,  indictments,  and 
prosecutions,  brought  or  depending,  or 
hereafter  to  be  brought,  and  even  all 
judgments  already  obtaioedy  and  all  pro- 
ceedings whatsoever  against  any  person 
or  persons  on  account  of  any  act,  matter, 
or  thing,  no  matter  whether  honest  or 
malicious,  and  all  this  not  from  the  date 
when  the  Habeas  Corpus  was  suspended, 
but  going  back;  without  any  reason  given, 
for  the  enlargement,  to  the  very  beginning 
of  the  year  ?  Was  this  a  remedy  for  dis- 
affection? So  far  from  its  being  a  re- 
medy, it  was  laying  the  very  foundations 
of  future  rebellion  and  revolution.  He 
could  not  indeed  believe,  and  he  thought 
it  his  duty  to  say  so  distinctly  and  boldly, 
that  any  people  could  long  submit  to  be 
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I  governed  by  a  legislature  that  trampled 
upon  every  principle  of  the  constitution, 
that  bestowed  its  authority  depriving  them 
of  all  the  securities  which  were  the  onlj 
rational  consideration  for  allegiance.  Par- 
liament ought,  therefore,  to  beware  of 
going  beyond  the  endurance  of  a  free  and 
an  enlightened  people,  who  could  only  be 
safely  governed  upon  the  principles  of 
freedom.  Our  own  glorious  revolution  was 
the  best  proof  of  the  causes  that  might 
produce  another.  He  would  therefore 
support  the  motion  for  adjournment,  and 
if  it  was  overruled,  as  he  expected,  he 
should  enter  his  solemn  protest  on  the 
Journals  of  the  House. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  said,  be  must  take 
that  opportunity  of  giving  his  reasons  for 
supporting  this  measure.     The  indemnity 
bill  arose  necessarily  from  the  suspension 
act.    The  suspension  act  went  to  the  pre- 
servation of  our  laws  and  constitution, 
which  laws  and  which  constitution   few 
individuals  were  more  identified  with  than 
himself  and  his  noble  and  learned  friend  who 
had  just  sat  down.  Of  the  adjournment  he 
should  speak  afterwards ;  but  he  should  now 
make  a  few  observations  in  reply  to  the 
arguments  of  his  noble  and  learnea  friend. 
And  while  he  did  so,  he  hoped  his  noble 
and  learned  friend  would  receive  whab- 
ever  might  drop  from  him  with  that  in- 
dulgence which  he  was  always  disposed 
to  feel  when  his  noble  and  learned  friend 
addressed  their  lordships.    It  was  allowed 
on  all  hands,  that  there  were  cases  that 
required  a  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Cor^ 
pus,  and  cases  which  were  entitled  to  an 
act  of  indemnity.    There  had  been  many 
such  cases.    He  had  said  at  the  time  of 
passing  the  last  bill  of  suspension,  that  an 
indemnity  would  follow  it,  and  he   had 
used  that  as  an  argument  to  awaken  their 
lordships  to  a  proper  view  of  its  import- 
ance.   That  act  of  suspension  was  a  most 
important  measure ;  but  it  was  a  necessary 
measure;  and  an  act  of  indemnity  should 
now  follow  it,  as  its  natural  consequence. 
It  was  now  a  century  and  a  half  since  the 
Habeas  Corpus  act  was  passed,  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  SSnd.    It  formed  the  ffreat 
bulwark  of  our  liberties,  and  the  pride  of 
our  constitution.   But  that  very  act  would 
have  caused  the  greatest  danfter  to  the 
constitution,  if  parliament  could  not  con* 
trol  parliament-^if  what  was  then  enacted 
could  not  on  certain  emergencies  be  sus- 
pended.    He  was  old  enough  to  hava 
more  than  once  known  this  to  be  so. 
Since  the  reign  of  Charles  2ndy  thera 
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were  periods  of  danger  which  proved  the 
necesflity  of  occasional  suspensions  of  the 
Habeas  Corpus.  His  noble  friend  had 
read  that  part  of  the  report  which  repre- 
sented the  great  body  of  the  people  to 
hare  been  sound,  and  triumphanlly  asked, 
if  that  did  not  prove  the  suspension  to 
have  been  unnecessary?  But  he  would 
ask  his  noble  and  learned  friend,  whether 
the  great  body  of  the  people  were  not 
sound  in  the  reign  of  William  Srd  >  Yet 
the  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  passed 
three  times  during  that  reign,  and  they  were 
respectively  followed  by  Uiree  acts  of  in- 
demnity. The  acts  of  indemnity  then 
passed  were  in  the  same  words  as  this 
bill,  and  they  referred  in  like  manner  to 
individuals.  The  individuals  were,  indeed, 
of  a  different  description ;  but  the  princi- 
ple was  the  same.  Those  acts  did  not 
say  that  an  indemnity  was  calculated  to 
prevent  inquirv  into  individual  cases; 
thev  did  not  deny  that  there  might  be 
individual  grounds  of  complaint ;  but  they 
admitted  that  there  were  violations  of  law, 
amd  went  to  justify  and  cover  them.  If 
their  lordships  considered  the  principle  of 
the  suspension,  they  must  be  aware  that 
it  went  to  give  powers,  which,  without 
an  act  of  suspension,  would  be  unjust. 
Those  who  acted  under  it,  therefore,  did 
injure  individuals :  but  it  was  for  the  pub- 
lic safety,  and  from  public  necessity. 
Then  surely,  from  the  same  principle  upon 
which  the  suspension  was  necessary,  it 
was  necessary  to  take  away  from  indivi* 
duals  the  rignt  of  complaining  or  prose- 
cuting for  the  exercise  of  it.  But  not 
only  were  acts  of  indemnity  passed  in  the 
days  of  king  William— those  days  that 
were  spoken  of  as  most  favourable  to  the 
liberty  of  the  people— but  also  in  1715 
and  1746.  In  those  two  years,  too,  they 
were  passed,  if  he  recollected  right,  in  the 
same  terms  with  the  present  bill.  The 
proceedings  under  the  different  suspen- 
sions were  justified  from  the  exigency  of 
the  juncture,  and  it  was  judged  right, 
that  a  peaceable  good  subject  should  not 
pretail  in  an  action  for  unjust  imprison- 
nient,  where  it  was  for  the  benefit  of  the 
country  that  he  should  not  prevail. 
Solus  populif  the  public  safety,  the  highest 
object  of  law,  was  the  salutary  principle 
of  such  measures.  They  now  proceeded 
from  1746  to  HQi*.  When  the  Suspension 
act  was  passed  in  the  latter  year,  the 
exclamation  was,  *'  O,  how  can  you  sus- 
pend the  palladium  of  our  liberties,  on 
account  of  the  London  Corr^ponding 


Society,  and  a  few  meetings  at  Sheffield  V* 
Parliament  did  not,  however,  think  so 
lightly  of  the  matter.  The  legislature 
felt  that  a  great  portion  of  the  lower 
orders  of  the  people  had  imbibed  most 
dangerous  opinions.  They  perceived, 
that  the  people  supposed  they  could  do 
better  without  Kings,  Lords,  or  House  of 
Commons,  and  they  rightly  concluded, 
that  such  an  opinion  was  more  dangerous 
to  the  existence  of  the  state,  than  the 
temporary  suspension  of  any  law.  That 
act  expired  in  1795,  and  till  1798,  no  new 
suspension  took  place.  In  1801,  an  in- 
demnity bill  was  brought  in.  But,  during 
all  the  intermediate  period,  from  the 
expiration  of  the  act  to  the  introduction 
of  the  bill,  not  a  single  person  thought  of 
bringing  an  action,  or  commencing  a  suit. 
The  moment,  however,  the  indemnity  bill 
was  proposed  in  1801,  then  all  those  who 
were  previously  silent— who  had  made 
no  complaint  whatever—- came  forward 
with  statements  of  their  grievances.  But 
parliament  thought  an  indemnity  was  due 
to  those  who  were  concerned  in  that 
great  business,  and  they  did  indemnify 
Uiem.  Was  it  then  to  be  contended,  when 
the  history  of  the  constitution,  at  the 
period  of  the  revolution,  and  ever  since, 
acknowledged  that  to  be  a  parliamentary 
proceeding,  on  which  they  were  now  en- 
gaged, that  they  were  to  adopt  a  new 
system,  and,  without  sufficient  cause,  to 
depart  from  a  long  recognised  practice  ? 
If  the  proceeding  was  allowed  to  be  par- 
liamentary,  then  the  question  narrowed 
itself  into  this — was  there  any  thing  ia 
the  petitions  presented  that  should  induce 
their  lordships  to  adjourn  the  second 
reading  of  the  bill  for  a  fortnight?  In 
his  opinion,  nothing  should  induce  them  to 
stay  this  proceeding,  unless  it  was  of  such 
a  nature  as  would  authorize  their  rejectioa 
of  the  bill  altogether.  But,  to  call  oi^ 
their  lordships  to  stop,  at  this  moment,  ia 
order  that,  at  the  end  of  a  fortnight,  per* 
aons  might  come  forward  to  fasten  on 
individuals  with  contemplated  complainti^ 
was  a  proposition  too  unreasonable  to  be 
acceded  to.  What  was  the  reason  for 
suspending  the  Habeas  Corpus  act  i  It 
was  not  necessarv  for  him  to  enter  into 
that  subject  at  ail-««till  he  would  advert 
to  it.  rarliaroent  agreed  to  the  measure, 
after  great  and  serious  consideration.  It 
was  not  passed  on  tlie  recommendation  of 
a  secret  committee,  but  on  account  of  the 
report  of  a  committee,  which  had  not,  in 
fact,  offered  any  recommendation  wbat<t 
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erer.    His  noble  and  karaed  friend  maM 
here  forgtye  him.  if  he  laid,  that  he  had 
used  language,  in  sneaking  of  the  com- 
milteCt  extremely  unnt  to  be  adopted  when 
tiiat  committee  was  mentioned.    If  it  was 
right  to  have  the  report  of  a  secret  com- 
BBittee,  before  the  Habeas  Corpus  act  was 
suspended,  there  were  only  two  ways  in 
which  that  committee*  could  be  formed; 
and  he  contended,  that  the  course  chosen 
was  the  preferable  one.    It  was  a  mat- 
ter of  indifference,  whether  they  were  to 
act  from  the  report  of  a  secret  committee, 
with  respect  to  a  suspension  of  the  Habeas 
Corpus  act»  or  to  an  indemnity  bill.    In 
either  case,  the  committee  must  be  se- 
cret, because  were  it  public,  the  persons 
who    gare    information    to    government 
would  necessarily  be   exposed  to  their 
enemies.    The  committee  must  either  be 
formed  by  open  vote,  or  by  ballot.    The 
latter  system  had  long  prerailed ;  and  he 
knew  not  why,  except  in  compliment  to 
those  who  seemed  to  think  that  the  whole 
constitution  of  parliament  ought  to  he 
changed,  a  different  course  should  now 
be  adopted.— He  next  came  to  the  ques- 
tton,  whether  a  suspension  of  the  Hab«u 
Corpus  act  was  necessary  ?    When  noble 
lerdb  said,  there  were  only  a  few  riots  in 
the  month   of  December,  and  a  little 
heat  arising   from  distress— when   they 
argued   that  this   was  not  a   sufficient 
ground  for  the  Suspension  act,  they  left  out 
of  their  calculation  altogether  the  evils 
that  were  prevented  by  the  adoption  of 
that  measure.    He  venerated  the  consti- 
tntion  of  the  country,  and  he  did  not  like 
to  risk  the  loss  of  the  benefits  it  confer- 
red ;  but,  he  was  well  assured,  that,  had 
not  this  measure  been  adopted,  the  loss 
of  that  constitution  would    have   been 
risked,  under  which  domestic  happinesa 
and  public    prosperity    flourishea    to  a 
degree  unknown  ekewhere.    Those  who 
were  acouainted  with   the  real  nature 
of   the  oanger    which    threatened    the 
country  doubted  much,  if  decisive  steps 
had    not    been    taken,    whether    thej 
would  have  been  now  expressing  their 
opinions  in  that  House.     And  he  be- 
lieved that,  but  for  the  measure  so  mudi 
decried,    some  of  those  who  inveighed 
against  it  would  have  been  in  as  unplea- 
sant a  situation  as  the  individuals  who  sup- 
"ported  it;  because  an  open  enemy  was 
not  quite  so  odious  in  the  eyes  of  those 
who  were  opposed,    as   the  secret  one. 
When  he  made  these  observations,   he 
begged  to  states  that,  for  many  of  those 
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noble  lords  who  were  opposed  to  bin  in 
opinion,  he  had  the  higtiest  regard;  and 
he  was  sure  that  the  noble  marquis  wfaa 
moved  this  amendment,  had  often  entitled 
himself  to  the  thanks  of  that  House  and 
of  the  country,  for  the  nmnner  in  f|)uclt 
he  had  acted.    But  he  would  venture  to 
say,  that  that  man  must  have  a  very  stoiiC 
heart,  who  did  not  feel,  in  common  with 
the  great  body  of  the  people,  in  London 
and  Westminster,  a  very  great  degree  of 
alarm  on  the  night  when  the  Spa*fiekb 
rioters  proceeded  to  acts  of  violence  ^an 
alarm  which,  he  believed,  would  have 
been  fully  iustified,  had  the  subse^uena 
meetings  taken  place*    He  would  not  say, 
that  the  persons  who  were  active  on  that 
occasion  were  guilty  of  treason;  but  thia 
he  would  assert,  Uiat,  if  they  had  not 
been  placed  before  a  jury  of  their  couih 
tiy,  those  individuals,  whose  province  it 
was  to  take  that  step,  would  have  beos 
guilty  of  a  dereliction  of  their  duty  to 
the  state.    Let  their  lordships  consider 
what  would  have  been  the  consequence, 
if  thosewho  plotted  insurrections  at  Not- 
tingham and  Derby  had  been  suifoed  to 
join  with  the  disaffected  in  the  metropo« 
lis.    Did  those  persons  want  a  reform  in 
parliament?     Tney   considered  that  aa 
downright  nonsense.    Tbej  were  lor  the 
overthrow  of  the  constitution ;  they  were 
for  marching  to  their  object  through  blood 
and  murder;  it  was  nedc  or  nothwg  with 
them.    This  was  fully  proved  by  t&  evi« 
dence  which  terminated  in  the  convietion 
of  many  of  thees.    To  the  suspenswn, 
therefore,  he  thought  the  tranquillity  of 
the  country  was  more  owing  than  -to  anv 
thine  dse.    Thai  measure  was  not  intend* 
ed  tor  any  problematical  eSiBct;  it  waa 
called  for,  and  justified  by  the  state  of  the 
countnr.    Itwaa  mild,  merciful,  preven<- 
tive  of  much  disturbance  and  misery,  in* 
stead  of  being  the  occasion  of  misery.    If 
the  noble  lords  near  him  were  prepared  te 
say,  that  if  the  petitions  against  indemnity 
were  taken  mto  consideration,  they  were 
ready  to  act  upon  them,  he  would  not  ac* 
cede  to  their  propoaition.    Their  propo* 
aition  would  be  entitled  to  more  attention, 
if  the  principle  of  the  present  measure 
were  such  as  any  petitions  which  had  been 
received,   or  which  might  be  received, 
oould  possiUy  overthrow<*-if  one  or  two 
petitions  more  could  possibl  v  make  a  ease 
to  prove  that  the  bill  of  indemnity  oo^t 
not  to  pass.    The  principle  of  the  bill, 
however,  was,  that  no  redress  ought  to  be 
given  for  unjust  hnprisonoaent  under  the 
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^utpension.  If  hei  although  iooocenlt 
had  been  taken  up  and  conflned  on  auapt* 
cioD  of  treason!  he  should  give  way  to  tne 
public  safety ;  he  should  patiently  bear  the 
nardships  of  hia  fate  for  the  good  of  his 
couotry.  But  the  main  ground  of  the 
measure  was  here— that  ministers  could 
not  disclose  the  evidenee  on  which  they 
had  acted.  On  this  ground,  the  bill  of 
indemnity  was  most  reasonable.  If  an 
examination  of  those  persona  who  gave 
evidence*  was  the  object  of  those  who  op- 
posed the  bill,  that  was  the  very  thing 
which  could  not  be  disclosed.  If  their 
object  was  the  examination  of  those  who 
complained,  that  was  useless  and  beyond 
the  purpose*  A  noble  earl,  for  whom  he 
ciitertained  great  respect,  had,  on  a  for- 
mer night,  expressed  a  wish  that  the  de» 
positions  should  be  given  without  the 
names.  Had  that  noble  earl  been  in  the 
profession  in  which  he  and  his  noble  and 
learned  friend  were,  he  would  have  known 
that  every  one  perceived  at  once,  from 
the  nature  of  the  deposition,  who  it  was 
that  made  it.  He  must  then  repeat  the 
proposition,  that  the  necessity  of  the  sus- 
pension, and  the  safety  of  the  country, 
precluded  those  who  complained  of  suf- 
ferings under  that  suspension.  This  pro- 
position he  felt  himself  bound  to  state, 
although  he  felt  great  grief  that  such  a 
proposition  must  fall  from  his  lips.  He 
ahould  not  go  into  the  clauses  of  the  bill, 
which  related  to  magistrates  and  others, 
notwithstanding  the  expectation  expressed 
Inra  noble  lord  on  a  former  night,  that  he 
should  obtain  a  solution  of  all  his  doubts 
from  him.  He  concluded  by  repeating, 
that  this  bill  was  supported  by  precedents 
since  the  time  of  Charles  2nd,  when  the 
Habeas  Corpus  was  passed,  and  that  the 
practice  of  suspending  the  Habeas  Corpus 
could  not  be  given  up  without  conse- 
quences that  would  strike  at  the  root  of 
our  great  and  free  conntry;  great  and 
free  it  never  would  have  been,  if  parlia- 
ment had  not  had  the  sense  and  the  power 
to  suspend  its  liberties. 

Lord  Holland  said,  he  would  not  con- 
fine himself  to  the  matter  which  his  noble 
relative  had  introduced  in  proposing  his 
amendment.  So  ereat  a  variety  of  topics 
had  been  touched  upon,  relative  to  the 
past  and  present  state  of  the  country, 
as  rendered  it  almost  impossible  to  address 
their  lordships  on  this  occasion,  without 
wandering,  m  some  degree,  from  the  im- 
mediate question.  Before,  however,  he 
replied  to  what  bad  fallen  from  the  noble 
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and  learned  lord,  he  wished  to  state  the 
nature^  object,  and  motive  of  the  biU 
then  under  tlieir  lordships'  consideration ; 
and  whatever  indignation  he  might  feel 
with  respect  to  the  principle  on  which  it 
was  introduced,  he  would  endeavour  to 
describe  it  as  dispassionately  as  he  could. 
As  far  as  he  had  been  able  to  collect  from 
documents,  and  from  the  speech  of  the 
noble  lord  at  the  head  of  the  treasury,  the 
reason  for  introducing  the  bill  appeared 
tolerably  plain.  But  he  must  say,  that 
those  who  had  spoken  in  support  of  it, 
had  not  stated  the  real  nature  of  the  mea- 
sure. The  noble  and  learned  lord,  with 
all  his  legal  knowledge,  and  no  man  pos- 
sessed more,  had  aimed  rather  to  entangle 
and  puzzle  the  subject,  than  to  illustrate 
it;  and  the  noble  duke  who  birought  the 
bill  forward,  had  proceeded  most  cu- 
riously. The  noble  duke  had  stated,  be* 
fore  the  bill  was  introduced,  that  it  was 
<'  commonly  called*'  an  Indemnity  bill^« 
Now  he,  for  his  part,  could  not  conceive 
how  it  could  be  so  named,  before  it  had 
been  agreed  to  by  the  House;  and  he 
must  leave  it  to  those  who  had  so  long  sat 
in  the  committee,  hatchinff  this  porten-* 
tons  egg  (and  who,  after  dl,  could  give, 
no  reason  for  it),  to  explain  this  circum- 
stance. He  recollected  reading,  in  a 
Spanish  author,  and  also  in  a  work  of  a 
very  popular  author  in  this  country,  he. 
meant  Sterne's  Tristram  Shandy,  a  long 
dissertation,  <<  how  far  it  was  lawful  ana 
practicable  to  baptize  a  child  before  it  was 
born."  The  noble  duke  appeared  to  have, 
applied  himself  very  successfully  to  those 
works,  and  had  actually  baptized  the  mea- 
sure before  it  could  be  said  to  have  seen 
the  light.  He  had  told  their  lordships 
what  its  title  was— by  what  title  it  was. 
commonly  known— before  it  came  regu- 
larly to  that  House. 

Let  the  House,  then,  examine  what  the 
bill  before  the  House  really  was;  what 
was  its  purpose  and  effect;  and  how  it 
bore  on  the  allegations  by  which  it  waa. 
supported.  If  these  allegations  were  well 
founded;  if  what  was  said  to  justify  the 
present  measure  was  true;  if  ministers, 
had  only  done  their  duty  under  the  sus- 
pension act;  if  they  had  arrested  no  per* 
son  but  upon  oath ;  if  they  had  not  mea- 
sured out  against  their  victims  a  greater 
measure  of  severity  than  circumstances* 
warranted ;  if,  in  short,  they  had  not  ex- 
ceeded their  powers,  and  committed  in- 
justice under  pretence  of  preserving  the 
laws  and  constitution  of  the  country,  with 
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the  care  of  which  they  were  entrusted, 
then  they  had  no  need  of  a  bill  of  indem- 
nity. Indemnity  was  only  necessary  in 
cases  where  law  would  yield  no  protec- 
tion ;  but  where  there  had  been  no  op- 
pression, there  was  no  breach  of  law,  and 
consequently,  no  use  in  the  present  mea- 
sure. If  an  indemnity  bill,  as  had  been 
mentioned  by  the  noble  duke  who  intro- 
duced this  measure,  was  always  to  be  a 
corollary,  as  he  called  it,  to  a  suspension 
act,  then  it  would  follow  that  any  just 
exercise  of  the  powers  conferred  by  the 
latter  must  necessarily  be  an  excess  ;  or, 
in  othec  words,  that  an  act  of  parliament 
could  not  be  executed  without  being 
abused.  This  argument  of  the  noble 
duke  appeared  to  him  to  cut  double,  and 
therefore  was  as  dangerous  in  his  hands 
as  if  it  were  used  against  him.^-But  other 
noble  lords  opposite  had  defended  the 
bill  before  the  House  on  different  grounds. 
They  said  it  was  necessary  to  protect  the 
government  against  suits  or  actions  insti- 
tuted to  recover  damages  by  those  whom 
they  had  oppressively  arrested  and  de- 
tained; because,  in  allowing  legal  pro- 
ceedings to  go  on  against  them,  it  would 
be  necessary  for  their  own  justification  to 
disclose  the  information  on  which  they 
bad  acted.  What  was  this  but  stating  in 
other  words,  tliat  the  noble  secretary  of 
atate  for  the  home  department,  who,  in 
his  zeal  for  the  protection  of  the  consti- 
tution, or  in  his  alarm  for  the  public  aafety, 
mtffht  have  been  led  to  commit  acts  of 
individual  hardsbip,  which  his  opinion  of 
the  exigency  might  to  a  certain  extent 
excuse,  if  not  justify,  stood  in  no  need  of 
indemnity ;  but  that  his  informers  most 
be  protected  against  the  consequences  of 
their  falsehoods,  their  calumnies,  and  their 
deiinouencies-?  What  was  it  but  saying 
that  tne  horrible  miscreant,  Oliver,  must 
not  suffer  the  reward  of  his  crimes ;  that 
the  shield  of  power  must  be  held  before 
tliis  vile  wretch;  that  in  elevating  this 
sliield  for  his  protection,  die  victims  of 
his  atrocious  arts  and  ftightful  iniquities 
were  to  be  left  without  redress,  to  pine 
under  the  effects  of  his  machinations;  and 
that  all  law  and  justice  were  to  be  trampled 
underfoot,  lest  their  retributive  force 
should  extend  to  him  condign  punishment, 
or  expose  him  to  merited  infamy?  [Hear, 
hear !] 

iiut  the  noble  and  learned  lord  had 
said,  that  he  had  voted  for  the  totpeosion 
act  in  1795,  which  was  repealed  in  1797 : 
and  that,  though  the  liberty  of  England 
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was  thus  destroyed  for  two  years,  and 
the  subject  was  left  at  the  mercy  of  the 
executive,  no  action  was  instituted  fbr 
any  abuse  of  power  exercised  under  the 
act.  The  noble  and  learned  lord  had  thea 
detailed  other  precedents  to  justify  the 
late  suspension,  and  the  present  indemnity 
bill ;  but,  in  his  opinion,  those  proceedings 
did  not  applv.  He  had  alluded  to  the 
precedent  in  king  William's  time,  and  had 
mentioned  that  that  was  a  period  when 
the  government  could  not  be  accused  of 
wishing  to  exercise  power  at  the  expense 
of  justice,  and  yet  that  a  bill  of  indemnity 
bad  then  passed.  But  it  ought  not  to  be 
forgotten,  that  though  the  government  of 
that  prince  was  in  seneral  wise  and  juat» 
he  was  surrounded  by  a  party  who,  in 
their  seal  for  the  Orange  interest,  had 
exceeded  their  powers.  The  noble  and 
learned  lord  had  stated,  as  a  justification 
of  the  late  suspension  act  when  the  great 
body  of  the  people  were  professedly  sound, 
that  the  same  act  had  \)assed  in  William's 
reign,  when  the  whole  country  were  ac- 
tuated by  sound  principles.  The  latter 
part  of  his  statement  could  not  be  ad- 
mitted  without  considerable  limitations; 
for  though  the  majority  of  the  nation  was 
in  favour  of  government,  there  was  a  very 
powerful  and  a  very  active  party,  who 
supported  the  rights  and  were  zealous  to 
restore  the  sway  of  the  abdicated  monarch. 
The  periods  of  1715  and  1746  were  equally 
dissimilar  to  the  present,  and  the  prece- 
dents taken  from  them  equally  inappli- 
cable. At  both  these  times  there  was  a 
civil  war  in  the  country;  great  narties 
headed  by  men  of  influence  and  aistinc* 
>tion,  were  arrayed  against  the  then  exist- 
ing government ;  and  if,  as  the  noble  and 
learned  lord  had  truly  said,  the  solus  po* 
puU  was  the  suprema  /er,  it  was  necessary 
to  consult  that  safety  by  suspending  the 
ordinary  laws;  The  noble  and  learned 
lord,  in  retuminff  to  the  enactment  of  the 
Habeas  Corpus  in  the  time  of  Charles  2nd, 
had  not,  he  thought,  treated  that  great 
bulwark  of  our  liberties,  with  sufficient 
reverence,  or  stated  with  sufficient  force, 
the  importance  and  necessity  of  the  cir- 
cumstances which  would  justify  its  sui* 
pension.  A  royal  author  ( JamesSnd  1  whose 
writings  on  the  subject  were  very  objection- 
able anddangerous,had,ina]etter  to  his  son, 
treated  this  precious  law  with  great  levity, 
and  had  expressed  a  doubt  about  its  tm- 
portance  or  utility.  The  noble  and  learned 
ford  had  not  gone  this  length.  He  had 
praised  the  law  icidf ;  but  he  seemed^* 
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from  his  langusffe,  to  think  that  it  was 
**  more  honourea  in  the  breach  than  in  the 
observance."  The  noble  duke  who  intro- 
duced the  present  measure,  and  other 
Boble  lords  who  had  defended  it,  had 
stated,  that  a  bill  of  indemnity  always 
followed,  as  a  matter  of  course,  the  exer- 
cise of  the  powers  granted  by  the  suspen- 
sion act,  and  those  who  approved  the 
latter  could  never  object  to  tne  former. 
This  statement  was  neither  correct  in 
principle,  nor  consistent  with  fact.  He 
€Ottld  quote  authorities  in  support  of  a 
contrary  doctrine.  The  late  Dr.  Lau* 
rence,  a  man  of  great  talent  and  political 
ener^iy,  had  vigorously  supported  the  sus- 
pensioQ  acts  of  bis  time,  and  as  vigorously 
(as  he  could  do  nothing  without  energy) 
opposed  the  bill  of  indemnity  which  fol- 
lowed* At  the  period  of  i801,  he  re- 
membered the  noble  and  learned  lora  had 
supported  the  bill  of  indemnity,  on  the 
j^round  that  the  person  who  had  given 
snformation  might  be  in  the  power  of  the 
enemy,  and  therefore  that  their  names 
ought  not  to  be  disclosed.  No  pretence 
of  this  kind  could  be  now  advanced*  The 
informers  under  the  late  suspension  act 
were  in  no  danger  from  an  enemv ;  they 
would  only  be  lefl  as  they  ought,  by  a 
disclosure  of  their  names  and  testimony, 
to  the  execrations  of  their  country,  and 
.  the  burthen  of  their  own  infamy.  In  cit« 
ing  precedents  in  their  favour,  one  of  the 
«M%le  lords  opposite  had  alluded  to  the 
i)ill  of  indemnity  that  passed  the  Irish 
{Mirliament  in  179S,  and  had  said  that 
fiosterity  would  judge  of  its  necessity  and 
justice*  The  judgment  of  every  impartial 
•man  who  was  acquainted  with  the  circum- 
Jrtanees  had  already  decided  against  that 
•iniquitous  act.  One  of  the  greatest  law- 
yers and  ablest  politicians  which  Ireland 
liad  produced,  had  loudly  declared  against 
•It*  The  late  lord  Avoomore  (better 
known  as  chief  baron  Yelverton)  had  said 
irom  the  bench,  that  the  oppressions  suf- 
fered under  the  Suspension  act  ought  to 
•have  been  redressed.  After  having  man- 
•gled  the  limbs  of  a  man  without  trial,  and 
iirithout.  proof  of  guilt,  it  was  a  horrible 
•crime  to  deny  him  redress,  by  passing  an 
surt  to  protect  his  persecutor.  Lord 
Avonmsore  regretted,  when  the  action  was 
•brought  before  him,  that  the  Indemnity 
act  stood  In  the  way  of  the  redress  which 
'his  sufferings  demanded*  Thst  venerable 
|udge,  whose  extensive  learning,  elevated 
views,  and  incorruptible  integrity,  en- 
titled him  to  a  comparison  with  any  man 


that  ever  sat  upon  the  bench  of  justice  iik 
any  country,  expressed  himself  in  very 
decisive  terms  upotv^this  subject,  on  the 
trial  of  an  action  brought  at  Clonmel  asv 
sizes,  in  the  Spring  of  1798,  by  Mr. 
Francis  Doyle»  against  the  notorious  sir 
Thomas  Judkin  ]»tzgerald.  The  follow* 
ing  were  the  words  of  this  respectable 
judge  in  his  charge  to  the  jury  upon  that 
occasion:—**  This,  gentlemen,  is  an  ac- 
tion brought  to  recover  damages  from  the 
defendant,  colonel  Fitzgerald,  for  an  act 
admitted  to  be  against  law.  If,  therefore, 
the  acts  of  indemnity  which  have  been 
cited  to  you  had  not  passed,  no  damages, 
that  you  could  give,  would  be  too  great* 
Much,  gentlemen,  has  been  here  spoken 
respecting  lovalty :  and,  lest  the  clamours 
ofpfetendedloyaJtj  should  drown  all  con* 
siderations  of  justice,  it  is  incumbent  on 
me  to  inform  you  what  loyalty  is,  and  in 
what  true  loyalty  consists.  Loyalty  is 
another  term  for  legality;  and  he  who 
acts  with  legality,  acts  in  strict  confor- 
mity to  the  laws*  That  man,  therefore, 
is  to  be  esteemed  the  roost  loyal,  who  is  a 
steady  and  faithful  adherent  to  his  lawful 
.  prince,  and  a  strenuous  supporter  of  the 
established  constitution,  by  paying  due 
obedience  to  the  laws  of  his  country,  rt* 
specting  social  order,  and  preserving  every 
member  of  the  state  in  his  just  rights  and 
possessions.  You  must  find  that  the  de- 
lendant  acted  maliciously,  and  not  with 
an  intent  of  suppressiuff  the  rebellion  or 
saving  the  state,  according  to  the  words 
of  this  act,  whicH  places  an  insuperable 
bar  between  injury  and  redress,  and  sets 
all  equity  and  justice  at  defiance.''  The 
noble  and  learned  judge  executed  the  law, 
though  he  bitterly  lamented  that  it  was 
necessary  for  him  to  be  the  instrument  of 
executing  it,  and  the  defendant  was  in 
consequence  refused  the  redress  to  which 
he  was  entitled.  Lord  Avonmore  was 
not  only  a  man  of  great  talents,  but  of 
great  independence  and  respectability, 
Uiough  reports  to  his  prejudice  had  gone 
abroad  respecting  his  conduct  in  regard 
to  the  union*  But  the  reason  why  he  so 
strenuously  supported  that  measure  was 
to  be  found  in  the  conduct  of  that  parlia* 
ment  which  had  passed  the  acts  which  he 
so  bitterly  lamented  and  so  severely  con- 
demned ;  a  parliament  that  had  executed 
such  atrocities,  that  had  rendered  itself 
the  instrument  of  iniquitous  acts,  did 
not  deserve  his  favour  or  respect;  and 
though  he  knew  he  was  destroying  the 
theatre  in  which  be  had  made  so  dis* 
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tinguishdd  a  figure,  where  he  had  eam^ 
hi»  greatest  honours,  he  would  rather 
agree  to  its  extinction  than  prolong  iCs 
existence  after  such  a  dereliction  of  prin- 
ciple and  ju8|ice«  If  such  were  the  mo- 
tives of  this  great  man  in  consenting  to 
the  loss  of  the  independent  legislature  of 
his  native  country,  n^hat  must  be  the  sen- 
timents of  the  people  of  this  country, 
when  thev  see  their  liberties  and  rights 
destro^d  by  similsr  acts.— Lord  Holland 
said,  he  had  no  love  for  the  mad  schemes 
of  reform  that  had  been  so  zealously  ad- 
vocated, and  so  daroorously  demanded; 
but  bills  of  the  kind  now  before  the  House, 
if  passed  to  bar  the  oppsessed  from  re- 
draw, would  do  more  mischief  than  sll 
the  elaborate  blundersof  major  Cart  wright, 
or  the  coarse  invectives  of  Mr.  l|ptnt« 
The  noble  and  learned  lord  had  feelingly 
described  the  alarms  of  November,  1816, 
and  had  passed  an  eloquent  and  just  euio* 
gium  on  the  powers  and  influence  of  par* 
fiament.  Way,  then,  was  he  one  of  those 
who  had  advised  Ahe  throne  to  ai^o«m  the 
meeting  of  parliament  so  long?  Why 
was  it  not  convoked  till  the  mischief  was 
past,  till  the  Spa-fields  riots  had  taken 
place,  and  till  an  account  of  the  execu- 
tion of  the  plots  could  be  given,  instead 
of  measures  proposed  to  prevent  them  ? 

He  did  not  wish  to  go  through  all  the 
reports  of  all  the  secret  committees ;  but 
let  any  one  read  the  two  first,  and  then 
consider  the  state  of  the  country  as  repre- 
sented in  the  last,  and  lay  his  hand  upon 
his  heart,  and  declare  whether  the  dangers 
were  not  greatly  exaggerated.  But  the 
ministers  said,  the  Suspension  of  the  Ha- 
beas Corpus  act  was  the  cause  of  the  re- 
establishment  of  tranquillity;  and  though 
they  allowed  that  it  gave  them  no  powers 
to  put  down  insurrection,  except  the  right 
of  detaining  a  few  wretdied  mdividuals, 
against  whom  they  had  charges  which 
might  have  been  prosecuted  to  conviction, 
they  attributed  tne  whole  change  to  that 
measure.  Whether  there  was  insurrec- 
tion or  not,  their  acts  of  power  and  op- 
pression were  declared  to  be  useful  and 
necessanr.  The  noble  duke  who  had  in- 
troduced the  present  bill,  had  treated  the 
subject  rather  lightly,  by  saying,  that  the 
government,  under  the  Suspension  act, 
**  had  merely  abstracted  a  few  indhriduda, 
for  a  time,  from  society."  So  then,  said 
lord  Holland,  you  take  men  Iron  their 
family,  friends,  and  employments;  yon 
immure  them  in  dungeons;  you  doom 
them  to  aolitary  confinemcml  for  moptha ; 
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you  expose  their  persons  to  every  qpecies 
of  hardship,  and  their  characters  to  every 
kind  of  suspidon,  and  you  call  this  **  onljr 
abstracting  a  few  individuals  from  sode- 
ty."    This  expression,  he  must  confeaa^ 

gave  him  great  pain.  He  heard  it,  in- 
eed,  with  astonishment,  from  tlie  known 
humanity  and  mild  disposition  of  the  noble 
duke,  r  or  he  was  not  prepared  to  ex- 
pect, that  the  imprisonment  of  a  number 
of  our  fellow  subjects,  secluded  even  from 
any  intercourse  with  their  families,  who 
were,  perhaps,  deprived  of  subabienoe,  if 
not  id>soluteiy  ruined  by  the  event,  would 
be  spoken  of  with  such  levity  by  anjf 
member  of  that  House,  and  especially  bjr 
the  noble  duke.  But  this  levity  served  to 
shew  the  ill  effects  of  the  measure  alluded 
to,  in  betraying  men,  step  by  step,  into 
an  easy  reconciliation  with  arbitrary  powcr« 
and  Its  consequent  injustice  [  Hear,  bearij 
He  did  not  desire  to  dwell  upon  tho 
various  circumstances  which  served  so  a^ 
riously  to  aggravate  the  late  suspenrioa 
of  the  Habeas  Corpus  act,  but  he  could 
not  forbear  observing  upon  the  evil  eftcta 
but  too  likely  to  result  from  the  example 
of  the  noble  secretary  of  state,  in  exer- 
cising the  powers  with  which  he  was  in^ 
vested  by  that  measure.  For  when  it  waa 
known  throughout  the  countrr,  that  a 
noble  lord,  usually  so  remarkable  for  mo- 
deration, had  employed,  and  been  in- 
fluenced by,  informers  of  the  vilest  di»- 
racter,  the  operation  of  that  knowledge 
upon  futurity,  was  not  the  only  evil  to  be 
apprehended.  When  it  was  understood 
that  the  noble  lord  had  engaged  such  in- 
struments at  Oliver  and  Castles  to  provide 
for  the  safety  of  the  state  (for  so  he  d^ 
scribed  it),  wss  it  not  but  too  probable^ 
that  the  magistrates  who  looked  op  to  the 
noble  lord,  would  be  apt  to  employ  simi- 
lar persons,  for  the  purpose,  as  they  weold 
say,  of  preserving  the  peace  and  prevent 
ing  poaching,  or  upon  other  specious  pre- 
tences? Thus,  indeed,  was  the  system 
of  espionsge  with  all  its  concomitant  evib 
of  distention  and  disunion  likely  to  be 
spread  throughout  the  empire.  The  mi^ 
cniefs  to  be  looked  for  from  such  a  system 
he  need  not  delineate.  It  would  be  su- 
perfluous to  point  out  all  the  raoiifioationa 
through  which  the  poison  of  such  an  ex- 
ample might  spread,  destroying  orivate 
eonfidence,  corrupting  the  honest  fedioga 
of  the  people,  and  setting  one  dam  of 
men,  or  one  part  of  the  population  of  tbe 
country,  against  the  other.  The  example 
of  France  was  often  on  other  oceaaioos  1^ 
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ferred  to,  as  a  warning;  and  their  lord- 
ships would  do  well  to  consider  the  evih 
which  had  arisen  in  that  country  from  that 
source  of  corruption  to  which  he  now 
wished  to  tlirect  their  attention*     Let 
them  look  to  the  descripcioti  given  lately 
of  the  state  of  the  population  In  Lyons 
and  its  neighbourhood*    If  a  proper  op- 
portunity were  offered^  he  would  pledge 
himself  to  prove,  that  so  far  hick  as  1812, 
«  similar  system  of  espionage  and  dissen- 
sion had  commenced  in  this  country.    He 
idluded  to  the  districts  about  Bolton  and 
Manchester,   where  orange  clubs  were 
established,    where  spies    had   been  for 
tome  years  employedt  and  from  whence 
much  of  the  information  on  which  the  go- 
vernment had  lately  proceeded  had  come. 
If  the  noble  and  learned  lord  cited  the 
precedent  of  the  reign  of  William  9rd,  in 
justification  of  the  late  measure  of  the 
Suspension  and  the  present  bill  of  Indem- 
nity, might  not  the  example  now  furnished 
be  likewise  soon  established  into  a  valid 
precedent?    The  noble  and  learned  lord 
called  the  late  measures,  measures  of  ne- 
cessity ;  but  when  would  ever  a  statestoan, 
who  wished  the  possession  of  arbitrary 
power,  want  the  plea  of  necessity  to  jus- 
tify his  demand  ?    The  soSMflogs  of  the 
individuals  lately  imprisoned  required  con* 
sideration,  even  inaependent  of  the  per- 
nicious effect  which  the  example  of  deny- 
ing them  redress  would  have  on  posterity. 
Let  the  House  consider  the  ruin  into 
which  arbitrary  arrest  and  confinement 
had  thrown  them.    After  being  injured  in 
character,  and  ruined  itt  circumstances, 
the  present  bill  proposed  te  take  from 
them  that  Just  redress,  to  which  they  had 
as  aood  a  title  as  their  lordships  to  their 
rights  or  their  estates.  Suppose  these  per- 
sons were  to   institute  actions,  then,  it 
was  said,  the  noble  secretary  of  state  must 
disclose  the  information  on  which  he  act- 
ed. Whatwouldbe  the  evil  of  this?  Was 
the  existence  or    the    welfare  of  such 
wretched  and  detestable  persons  who  had 
become  ioformers,  and  who  refused  to 
openly  support  their  evidence,  necessary 
for  the  existence  of  the  state  ?    If  they 
suffered  by  such  disclosure,  a  little  remu- 
neration would  reward  them  for  their  in- 
famy, and  pay  tliem  suffidenily  for  that 
loss  of  character  which  was  of  so  little 
value.    The  wretch  to  whom  he  had  al- 
luded in  Ireland,  was  so  indemnified,  and 
now  bore  his  infamous  honours.    On  the 
broad  principle  of  justice  and  right  he 
eaUed  upon  the  House  to  throw  out  the 


present  bill,  and  allow  the  injured  men  te 
seek  their  redress* 

Lord  SidmoiUh  began  by  observing, 
that  he  was  not  the  penon  who  could 
properly  enter  upon  a  discussion,  the  ob* 
ject  of  which  was  to  indemnify  him  for  the 
way  in  which  he  had-  performed  the  flinc- 
tions  committed  to  him.  But  he  had  a 
motive  for  rising,  quite  distinct  from  any 
•personal  considerations.  He  must,  in  the 
first  place,  say,  that  those  who  conceived 
that  he  asked  for  this  bill,  in  order  to  pre^ 
dude  himself  from  the  necessity  of  dis^ 
dosing  the  information  whidi  had  com6 
before  him,  completely  mistook  his  pur^ 
pose  and  his  character*  The  individuals 
who  had  trusted  their  names  to  his  cbnfi* 
deuce,'  mipifat  have  felt  perfectly  security 
even  if*  tbiS'  bill  were  not  passed ;  fbr  nd 
consequence  which  might  infvolve  his  xmfi 
liberty,  property,  or  reputation,  would 
ever  have  induced  him  to  betray  thiem; 
But  then,  the  noble  lord  whd  spoke  last, 
had  asserted,  thst  the  bill  was  tiot  intended 
as  an  indemnity  for  the  tfeeretary  of  state, 
but  for  an  individual  upoii  whom  that  noble 
iordhady  In  afew  words,  heaped  more  abuse 
than  he  had  ever  heard  uttered  against 
any  one  man.  But  be  would  tdl  that 
noble  lord,  that  he  was  mistaken  in  his 
opinions  respecting  that  individual;  iht 
bill  did  not  concern  him  in  any  manner 
whatever;  he  had  done  nothing  whidk 
could  possibly  make  such  a  b3l  neeessarj^ 
for  his  security;  no  person  had  been  ap* 
prehended  in  consequence  of  informatiod 
from  that  individual,  nor  had  any  step$ 
been  taken  at  his  suggestion,  ot  arising 
out  of  his  disclosures.  The  noble  lora 
had  poured  out  a  ^eat  deal  of  indignation 

adnst  that  individual,  an  indignation 
ich  was  perfectly  natural  and  honour- 
able, on  the  supposition  of  his  having 
done  what  was  imputed  to  him,  but  Whicn 
was,  in  fsct,  totally  unfounded  and  unjus* 
ti6flj)le.  But  the  noble  lord,  not  content 
with  venting  his  indignation  against  an  in- 
fonner,  haa  eone  farther,  and  vented  it 
on  a  body  which  had  hitherto  been  tm- 
kn^ached.  He  had  drawn  a  most  de- 
grading picture  of  the  ehancrer  of  the 
magistracy— of  that  useful  body  of  men^ 
who  were  the  main  pillars  of  the  internal 
strength  of  the  country,  and  without 
whose  co-operation  the  public  tranquillity 
could  not  be  preserved.  These  men  dd 
not  deserve  to  be  treated  with  that  levity 
which  the  noble  lord  had  employed  against 
them :  he  did  not  accuse  the  noble  lord 
of  any  wish  to  degrade  them,  but  his  man- 
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ner  bad  certainly  that  tendency  [Not  no, 
from  lord  Hollandj.  On  the  subject  of 
spies  and.  informers,  Chat  noble  lord  had 
held  such  languaee*  as  he  was  sure  he 
could  not  have  held  had  he  been  placed 
in  an  official  situation.  At  the  same  time, 
he  gave  the  noble  lord  perfect  credit  for 
/cofisistency.  Inaaying  this,  he  meant  no 
disrespect— for  admiring,  as  all  must,  the 
talents  of  that  noble  lord,  and  prizing,  as 
all  did,  his  personal  qualities,  it  was  im» 
possible  for  any  administration  not  to  re* 
gret  that  he  should  difier  from  them,  and 
withhold  his  sanction-*-yet  he  must  say, 
^at  the  noble  lord  and  some  of  those  who 
aat  beside  him,  had  a  claim  to  the  charac* 
ter  of  consistency  on  one  ground  at  least, 
which  was,  that  they  had  never,  on  any 
Acoasioo,  supported  any  one  measure 
which  the  wisdom  of  parliament  had 
thought  necessary  for  the  safety  of  the 
country.  As  to  the  system  of  espionage, 
Ibe  disdained  it  as  much  as  any  roan ;  lie 
abhorred,  with  all  his  heart,  whatever 
tended  to  shake  the  confidence  of  the  pri* 
vate  dwelling,  or  weaken  the  bonds  of  so- 
cial intercourse  between  man  and  man; 
but  when  he  was  placed  in  that  situation 
that  an  opportunity  of  saving  the  country 
from  insurrection  was  presented  .to  him, 
by  means  of  an  informer,  could  he,  as  an 
upright  minister,  could  he  as  an  honest 
aaan,  reject  such  information  i  He  only 
wished  that  he  could,  consistently  with 
his  duty,  disclose  what  had  been  commu* 
nicated  to  him :  above  all,  he  wished  he 
could  disclose  what  had  passed  between 
him  and  Oliver.  He  had,  indeed,  made 
a  full  disclosure  to  the  secret  committOjes 
of  both  Houses  of  Parliament ;  so  full, 
that  he  was  not  aware  of  a  particle  that 
was  not  in  their  posseision.  He  wished 
that  it  were  consistent  with  propriety  to 
make  an  equal  disclosure  to  the  country 
generally,  that  he  might  state  what  re- 
lated to  Oliver,  and  snow  how  much  the 
public  were  mistaken  in  that  man's  mo- 
tives and  conduct.— As  to  the  question  of 
the  treatment  of  the  prisoners,  the  noble 
and  learned  lord  opposite  had  eone  too 
fJuTf  when  he  asserted,  the  he  (lord  Sid- 
mouth)  must  be  conscious  of  at  least  one 
instance  of  injury  inflicted  on  some  inno- 
cent person,  or  he  would  not  ask  for  a  bill 
of  indenmity.  He  could  broadly  and  con- 
scientiously say,  the^e  was  not  a  single 
case  of  imprisonment,  which,  in  his  own 
mind,  or  in  the  mmdsof  any  of  those  who 
had  oiBcially  advised  it,  produced  the 
slightest  feeling  of  aelf-reproach ;   there 
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was  not  one  individual  apprehended, 
a^inst  whom  he  would  not  proceed  in  a 
similar  manner,  under  similar  circum^ 
stances.  The  accounts  of  their  treatment, 
as  furnished  by  the  prisoners  themselves, 
were  full  of  the  grossest  misrepresenta* 
tions  and  falsehoods ;  and  he  could  enter 
into  particulars  which  would  convince  the 
House,  except  that  they  did  not  concern 
the  present  discussion.  He  would  not, 
therefore,  touch  upon  them :  indeed,  hia 
chief  object  in  rising  had  been  to  state, 
that  Oliver,  the  individual  so  often  al« 
luded  to,  could  not  come  within  the  scope 
of  the  present  bill ;  for  he  had  done  no- 
thing that  required  forgiveness  or  indem- 
nity;  and  he  defied  any  noble  lord  to  say, 
that  he  had  made  use  of  Oliver  in  any  way 
repugnant  to  strict  honour,  or  to  strict 
law:  or  tliat  he  had  exercised  any  of  hia 
official  functions  in  any  way  injurious  to 
the  sound  principles  of  the  British  consti« 
tution. 

Lord  Holland  AetaeA  that  he  had  passed 
any  sucli  sweeping  censure  on  the  magis^ 
trates  as  had  been  imputed  to  him.  His 
argument  was  simply  this:  that  as  minis- 
ters had  openly  encouraged  the  busy, 
meddling  activity  of  spies  and  informersp 
and  as  magistrates  were  merely  men  and 
actuated  by  human  motives,  it  was  possi- 
ble that  one  consequence  of  the  system 
adopted  by  ministers  might  be*  that  some 
magistrates  out  of  a  vast  number  would  be 
induced  to  act  with  more  xeal  than  dis- 
cretion ;  with  more  anxiety  to  please  the 
government  than  to  keep  within  the  strict 
limits  of  their  duty.  The  noble  viscount 
could  not  pretend  to  say  that  such  an 
efiect  had  not  been  produced  on  some 
miuristrates. 

Earl  Growoenar  said,  that  nothing  had 
occurred  which  could  justify  the  sus- 
pension of  the  Habeas  Corpus  act.  Tiiere 
was  nothing  that  might  not  have  been  left 
to  the  ordinary  laws  of  the  country.  The 
noble  viscount  might  be,  and  perh'sps  wss, 
satisfied  with  his  own  conduct,  but  his 
self-oninion  furnished  no  sufficient  reason 
for  toe  satisfaction  of  the  House  gene- 
rally ;  the  grounds  of  that  se]f*approba- 
tion  must  be  better  explained  before  the 
House  could  ratify  it  by  their  sanction* 
The  noble  viscount  had  defended  Oliver^ 
and  not  without  cause ;  for,  if  Oliver 
should  turn  out  to  have  been  guilty  of  the 
acu  imputed  to  him,  then  the  noble  lord 
himselrwould  be  answerable  for  the  coo- 
duct  of  his  agent,  on  the  common  princi- 
ple of  <<  Qui  facit  per  alium,  facit  per 
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se."  But  he  would  not  at  that  late  hour, 
discuss  a  subject  which  might  be  discussed 
at  another  time,  but  should  content  him- 
self with  expressing  his  decided  approba- 
tion of  the  motion  of  his  noble  friend. 

The  Earl  of  Carnarvon  said,  that  he 
could  not  be  content  with  a  silent  vote. 
The  noble  viscount  had  commenced  his 
speech  bj  disqualifying  himself  from 
taking  part  in  the  present  discussion, 
and  had  fairly  avowed  what  was  the  fact, 
that  he  could  not  with  propriety  advocate 
a  measure  which  was  so  personal  to  him- 
self; this  was  a  very  correct  view  of  the 
subject,  and  he  trusted  that  the  noble 
viscount  would  carry  it  a  step  farther,  and 
would  give  1^0  vote  on  a  matter  so  ex> 
tremely  personal  [a  laugh,  and  hear, 
hear  !]•  but  he  should  like  to  know  when 
and  how  the  noble  .viscount  had  arrived  at 
this  iust  'opinion ;  for  he  could  not  but 
recollect  that  a  few  days  ago  that  noble 
viscount  had  appointed  himself  to  sit  as 
judge  on  his  own  conduct,  in  conjunction 
with  certain  other  judges,  all  chosen  from 
a  list  furnished  by  himself.  Since  the 
appointment  of  that  committee,  several 
petitions  had  been  laid  upon  their  lord- 
ships' table;  and  he  could  not  but  think  it 
a  peculiarly  hard  case,  that  these  peti- 
tioners could  procure  no  hearing  before 
the  House,  and  that  now  they  were  also  to 
be  shut  out  from  all  redress  before  die  ordi- 
nary tribunals  of  their  country.  But  what 
was  scarcely  less  hard  was,  that  the  noble 
viscount  should,  in  the  very  face  of  these 
fiictSi  get  up  and  declare  to  the  astonished 
ears  of  their  lordships,  that  he  had  laid 
before  the  secret  committee  all  the  evi- 
dence that  could  be  procured— «r//  the 
circumstances  of  every  case.  The  noble 
viscount  had  forgot — but  would  the  House 
forffet— -that  he  nad  a  very  few  days  ago 
refused  to  lay  these  petitions  before  that 
committee.  When  he  (lord  C.)  first  laid 
the  petitions  on  their  lordships'  table,  with 
a  desire  to  make  a  motion  on  the  subject, 
he  was  told  that  such  a  proceeding  was 
premature,  and  that  delay  was  required. 
Well !  after  the  interval  which  had  been 
begged  of  him,  he  brought  forward  his 
motion,  but  was  then  told  that  the  com- 
mittee were  about  to  make  their  report, 
and  that  such  additional  information 
would  only  puzzle  and  distract  them.  And 
now  that  a  report  was  made,  and  a  bill  of 
indemnity,  its  usual  consequence,  was 
brought  m,  it  was  said,  the  subject  of  the 
petitions  should  not  be  alluded  to— it  was 
quite  irrelevant—it  was  too  late.    But  he 


did  ^ot  think  it  irrelevant :  he  did  not 
think  It  was  too  late.  For  what  was  the 
question  before  their  lordships  ?  Was  it 
not  whether  ministers  had  abused,  or  had 
not  abused,  the  powers  intrusted  to  theos  ? 
and  was  it  not  fitting  that  all. cases  of  al- 
leged abuse  shoold  be  strictly  inqitirtfd 
into  by  that  House,  before  their  lordships 
proceeded  to  shut  up  the  trlbimals  of  Justice 
against  the  petitioners,  and  through  them 
against  the  people  of  England  f  The 
noble  viscount  seemed  to  consider  that  the 
great  object  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Sua* 
pension  act  was  to  detain  persons  in  pri- 
son whom  they  never  had  the  least  inten* 
tion  of  trying';  in  other  words,  that  it  was 
its  object  to  erect  in  every  county  a 
bastile  for  persons  who  were  obnoxious  to ' 
ministers.  He  would  tell  the  noble  vis- 
count, that  this  was  an  erroneous  view  of 
the  subject,  and  he  doubted  whether  their 
lordships  would  ever  have  given  their 
consent  to  such  an  act  had  ministers 
avowed  such  an  object.  He  would  not 
now  trouble  the  House  any  farther.  He 
should  have  a  better  opportunity  wheir 
the  details  of  the  bill  should  come  before 
their  lordships;  or  when  its  terrible 
principle  should,  as  he  hoped  it  would, 
DC  again  discussed.  But  he  would 
now  conclude  by  impressing  on  their 
lordships,  that  on  their  conduct  in  this 
business  depended  the  character  of  their 
lordships,  the  character  of  the  ministers, 
nay,  the  character  of  the  injured  Oliver 
himself  fa  laugh,  and  cries  of  Hear, 
hear!]  tot  against  him  as  well  as  against 
the  unfortunate  complainants,  whose  peti- 
tions lay  scorned  and  unheeded  upon  their 
table,  would  this  bill  of  indemmty  block 
up  all  the  avenues  of  le^al  redress. 

The  question  being  then  put.  That  the 
word  <<  now*'  stand  part  of  the  question, 
the  House  divided : 
Contents,  56 ;  Pk'oxies,  44  .    .100 
Not  Contents,  15 ;  Proxies,  18  •    S3 

Majority 67 

The  Bill  was  then  read  a  second  time. 

List  of  the  Minority. 


Present, 
Dukes 

Sussex 

Devonshire 
Maequess. 

Landowne 
Earls. 

(Jowper 

Caernarvon 

Grosvenor 


Rosslyn 
Besborou^h 
lAuderdaie 
Lords. 
Holland 
King 
Foley 
Gnintley 
Auckland 
Erskine 
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the  community  as  the  best  correetive  of 
human  depravity,  and  the  most  efficient 
moral  engine  of  state ; .  the  petitioners 
mest  fervently  beseech  the  House  to  take 
the  case  of  Ireland  into  their  early  consi* 
deration,  and  to  reflect  on  the  urgency  of 
the  circumstances  under  which  the  peti* 
tinners  address  them,  disease  making  rapid 
strides  through  all  classes,  and  no  prospect 
of  its  decrease,  while  so  large  a  portion 
of  the  population  are  unemployed  and 
continue  in  a  consequent  state  of  poverty 
and  wretchedness." 

Sir  N.  CoUhurH  said,  he  felt  it  due  to 
the  extreme  respectability  of  those  who 
had  signed  the  petition,  and  the  impor* 
tance  of  the  subject,  to  move  that  it  be 
printed,  and  he  trusted  it  would  receive 
from  the  House  that  attention  to  which 
it  was  entitled. 

The  petition  was  ordered  to  be  printed. 


PhMrtst. 

Jersey 

DUKBS. 

Waldegrave 

Bedford 

Grey 

Argylc 

Makqvcss. 

Ilchester 

Kingston 

Downshire 

Spencer 

Eakls. 

Viscount* 

Sufiblk 

Anson 

£ssex 

Lomns. 

Derby 

Sondes 

Albemarle 

Alvanley. 

Parlington 

Thanet 

HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 
Friday^  February  S7« 

Pbtitiok  fkom  Cork  complaining 
ov  THB  Incrkasb  OF  Pov£RTT.]  Colo- 
nel Longfield  presented  a  Petition  from 
the  mayor,  sherifi,  and  several  inhabitants 
of  the  city  of  Cork,  and  its  vicinity ;  set- 
ting forth, 

**  That  the  Petitioners  beholding  the 
daily  increase  of  poverty  among  the 
inhabitants  of  that  city,  arising  from  want 
of  employment,  which  has  unhappily 
inducea  its  necessary  consequences,  disease 
and  misery,  and  knowing  that  similar 
evils  are  felt  in  every  part  of  Ireland, 
approach  the  House  to  state  the  calami- 
tous situation  in  which  that  country 
atands,  and  to  call  upon  the  House  to 
protect  them  from  that  ruin  into  which  all 
ranks  appear  to  be  fast  sinking ;  the 
petitioners  have  to  deplore  the  want  of 
sufficient  encouragement  to  their  manu- 
factures, the  diflnculties  which  stand  in 
the  way  of  agriculture,  and  the  absence 
of  a  majority  of  the  nobility  and  gentry, 
who  receive  the  produce  of  the  soil»  and 
spend  it  in  otner  countries;  the  peti- 
tioners shall  not  presume  to  dictate  to 
the  Houae  in  what  way  their  sufferings 
can  be  best  alleviated ;  but,  as  they  prin- 
cipally trace  them  to  want  of  employment 
for  their  superabundant  population,  they 
would  beg  most  humbly  to  suggest  the 
propriety  of  some  legislative  enactment 
resfMcting  the  non-residence  of  the 
nobility  and  gentry,  the  encouragement 
necessary  for  the  increase  of  their  manu- 
factures, the  formation  of  canals^  the 
working  of  mines  and  fisheries,  the  more 
profitable  tillage  of  land,  the  construction 
and  repairing  of  roads,  and  such  other 
means  of  eaaployment  as  the  House  may 
think  proper  to  devise;  the  petitioners 
would  also  earnestly  solicit  the  attention 
of  the  House  to  the  means  of  extendii^ 
the  benefiu  of  edacation  to  all  classes  of 


Petition  from  thb  Corporation 
OF  London  complaining  of  thb 
Opsration  of  thb  Habeas  Corpus 
Suspension  Act.]  Mr.  Alderman  Wood 
presented  a  Petition  from  the  lord  mayor, 
aldermen,  and  livery  of  London,  in  com- 
mon  hall  assembled  ;  setting  forth, 

**  That  the  Petitioners  have  viewed  with 
the  deepest  concern  the  continual  en* 
croachments  that  have  been  made  upon 
the  rights  of  the  subject ;  they  have  been 
called  upon  to  make  sacrifices  without 
bounds,  and  to  submit  to  burthens  and 
privations  without  example;  they  have 
evinced  the  utmost  patience,  fortitude, 
and  forbearance  under  their  sufferings* 
under  a  persuasion  that  upon  a  retom  of 
peace  they  should  have  witnessed  a  diapo* 
sition,  on  the  part  of  his  majesty's  govern- 
ment and  the 'House,  seriously^  to  inquire 
into  the  cause  of  their  sufferings,  and  to 
redress  their  grievances,  to  diminish  their 
burthens,  and  to  make  such  necessary 
reparations  in  the  constitution  as  would 
remove  the  numerous  and  deeply-rooted 
abuses,  and  restore  it  to  full  vigour  and 
enersy;  in  all  these  expectaUons  the 
petitioners  have  been  unhappily  disap- 
pointed, and,  instead  of  seemg  realized 
expectations  so  reasonably  founded,  at  a 
moment  of  unexampled  distress,  when 
they  were  representing  their  grievances 
to  the  House,  no  redress  wss  affbvdecL 
them,  nor  were  their  complaints  inquired 
into,  but,  upon  unfounded  alarms,  raised 
and  fomented  by  the  hired  emissaries  of 
ministers,  and  for  the  purpose,  as  they 
believci  of  stifling  the  complaints  of  the 
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people  and  protecting  abuses,  and  upon  no 
other  evidence  than  the  partial  documents 
ftirnished  by  ministers  to  secret  commit- 
tees, the  great  pillar  of  the  constitution, 
the  Habeas  Corpus  act,  was  suspended; 
that,  as  the  grounds  and  pretences  for 
toch  a  measure,  and  in  a  time  of  profound 
peace,  were  without  precedent,  so  they 
beKere  is  the  wanton  arbitrary,  oppres* 
sive,  and  yindictive  proceedings  of  mi- 
nisters without  example  in  the  annals  of 
the  country;  the  petitioners  will  not  de- 
tail these  oppressions,  many  of  the  facts 
have  already  been  stated  to  the  House, 
and  are  generally  known ;  but,  while  they 
forbear  to  dilate  upon  the  cruel  and  vin- 
dictive imprisonmeat  and  prosecutions 
of  numerous  individuals,  which  have 
ended  in  the  defeat  and  disgrace  of  mi- 
nisters, the  petitioners  cannot  forbear 
expressing  their  decided  impression  that 
in  the  instances  where  convictions  have 
taken  place,  those  unhappy  and  deluded 
inen  had  been  led  into  the  commission  of 
crimes  through  the  agency  of  those  infa- 
mous and  abandoned  emissaries  who  had 
been  employed;  that  they  are  farther 
convinced  that  the  existing  laws  are  fully 
adequate  in  those  cases,  and  that,  by  due 
vieilance,  those  acts  which  led  to  the  for- 
feiture of  the  lives  of  those  unhappy  indi- 
viduals, might  have  been  prevented;  the 
{petitioners  submit  to  the  House,  that  the 
ustice  of  the  country,  and  outraged  fVel- 
ings  of  the  people,  demand  a  fuH,  impar- 
tial, and  rigid  inquiry  into  all  the  proceed- 
ings of  ministers,  both  in  obtaining  and 
tinder  the  late  Suspension  act:  that  no 
inquiry  before  secret  committees,  com- 
posed partly  of  those  ministers  and  place- 
toeh,  can  promote  justice  or  satisfy  the 
nation,  and  must  lead  to  an  inevitable 
conviction  that  those,  who  ought  to  be 
the  guardians  of  the  property,  the  liber- 
ties, and  lives  of  the  people,  are  guided 
by  other  motives  and  considerations  than 
the  welfare  and  honour  of  the  nation ; 
the  petitioners  therefore  humbly  pray, 
that  the  House  will  immediately  institute 
a  full,  impartial,  and  rigid  inquiry  into  the 
conduct  of  ministers,  and  all  tho  proceed- 
ings in  obtaining  and  under  the  late  Sus- 
pension of  the  Habeas  Corpus  act,  and 
that  the  said  inquiry  may  be  referred  to 
such  committees  as  are  composed  of  such 
members  only  of  the  House  as  hold  nei- 
ther places  nor  pensions  under  the  govern- 
ment, and  that  the  House  will  not  pass 
any  bill  of  indemnity,  nor  preclude  those 
who  have  been  the  victims  of  oppression 
(VOL.  XXXVU.) 


from  making  an  appeal  to  the  ^gal  tri- 
bunals of  the  country. 

Mr.  Alderman  Wood  said,  that  the 
Hall  in  which  the  petition  was  agreed  to 
was  one  of  the  most  numerous  he  had 
ever  witnessed,  and  that  only  four  hands 
had  been  held  up  against  the  petition. 

Sir  W*  Curtis  observed,  that  all  he  hml 
to  say  was,  that  he  had  attended  the  hall 
in  question,  and  that  he  disapproved  of 
every  word  of  the  petition. 

The  petition  was  ordered  to  be  printed* 

PETraiONS   FROM   SaMUEL  BamfORD, 

Elijah  Dixon,  and  Robert  Pilking- 
TON;  Complaining  of  the  Operation 
OF  THE  Habeas  Corpus  Suspension 
Act.]  Mr.  Bennet  presented  a  Petition 
from  Samuel  Bamford,  of  Middleton, 
Lancaster ;  setting  forth, 

«<  That  at  dusk  on  the  11th  of  March, 
1817,  a  young  man  was  introduced  to  the 

Setitiotier  by  Dr.  Joseph  Healey  at  Mid- 
leton  aforesaid :  that  the  said  young  man 
stated  himself  to  have  been  deputed  by 
some  persons  in  Manchester,,  to  propose 
to  the  Petitioner  and  the  rest  of  the  Mid- 
dleton  reformers,  the  burning  and  sacking 
of  Manchester  aforesaid,  the  storming  of 
the  Barracks  and  New  Bailey  prison,  and 
the  liberation  of  the  blanketeers  confined 
in  that  place ;  that  the  above  proposal  was 
by  the  petitioner  rejected  with  horror,  and 
the  petitioner,  considering  the  young  man 
as  an  innocent  dupe  to  some  spy,  urged 
him  by  every  legal,  humane,  and  honour- 
able consideration  to  have  nothing  more 
to  do  with  the  business ;  that  the  young 
man  appearing  affected,  promised  that  he 
would  never  more  propose  such  a  thing 
to  any  person,  ana  he  shortly  afterwards 
returned  to  Manchester,  on  his  way  to 
which  place  he  told  a  person  who  accom- 
panied him  a  short  distance,  that  one  Lo- 
max,  of  Bank  Top,  in  Manchester,  was 
one  of  the  persons  who  sent  him  to  Mid- 
dleton;  that  notwithstanding  the  above 
demonstration  of  the  petitioner's  rever- 
ence to  the  laws  of  his  country,  of  his 
love  to  the  principles  of  humanity,  of  his 
abhorrence  to  rapine  and  plunder,  the  pe- 
titioner was,  on  the  morning  of  the  29th 
of  March,  arrested  on  suspicion  of  high 
treason,  by  authority  of  a  warrant  signed 
by  the  secretary  of  state  for  the  home  de- 
partment ;  that  the  petitioner  was,  by  the 
deputy  constable  of  Manchester,  hand- 
cuffed like  a  common  thief,  and  by  the 
said  deputy  escorted  by  a  party  of  the 
king's  dragoon  guards^  conveyed  to  the 
(2X) 
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New  Bailey  prison  in  Salfordf  where  he  | 
was  put  into  a  common  cell»  in  which  were 
four  other  persons  who  were  charged  with 
felony ;  that  the  petitioner  frequently  re« 
quested  the  sovemor  and  turnkeys  to  let 
him  have  a  blanket  to  shelter  him  from 
the  intense  cold,  but  that  the  petitioner  s 

Ssquett  was  not  attended  unto  {  that  on 
le  following  morning  the  petitioner  was, 
with  seven  other  persons,  heavily  ironed, 
and  put  into  a  staee-coacb,  in  order  to  be 
conveyed  to  London;  that  the  petitioner 
was  accordingly,  in  company  with  the 
above  seven  persons,  conveyed  to  London, 
by  two  kinff  s  messengers  and  two  police 
jrunners ;  that  on  the  night  of  the  peti- 
tioner's arrival  in  London,  when  he  re« 
tired  to  rest,  he  was  chained  in  bed  to 
two  other  fellow  prisoners  (Healey  and 
Lancashire) ;  that  on  the  1st  of  April, 
the  petitioner  was  taken  to  lord  Sid- 
mouth's  office,  at  Whitehall,  when  lord 
Sidmouth  informed  the  petitioner,  that  he 
was  arrested  bv  virtue  of  a  warrant  signed 
by  the  said  lord  Sidmouth ;  that  aflerwards 
the  petitioner  was  taken  to  tlie  House  of 
Corection  in  Cold  Bath*fields ;  that  'on  or 
about  the  8th  of  April,  the  petitioner  was 
again  examined  by  lord  Sidmouth,  who 
repeated  to  him  the  aforesaid  charge,  and 
that  the  petitioner  in  his  defence  amrmed, 
that  no  just  f^round  of  suspicion  could  ex- 
ist against  him,  for  that  instead  of  having 
done,  or  encouraged  to  be  done,  any  thine 
of  a  .treasonable  nature,  his  conduct  haid 
always  been  the  reverse ;  the  petitioner  at 
the  same  time  acknowledged  himself  to 
be  a  reformer,  and  did  tlien,  as  he  still 
does,  take  credit  to  himself  for  so  being, 
but  strenuously  denied  having  ever  recom- 
mended violence  in  the  accomplishment  of 
pi  reform  ;^  that  durioff  the  month  of  April 
the  petitioner  was  trequently  examined, 
at  one  of  which  examinations,  lord  Sid- 
mouth questioned  him  respecting  his 
knowledge  of  a  person  named  I<omax, 
whether  the  petitioner  was  ever  in  com- 
pany of  said  Lomax,  upon  what  occasion 
^e  petitioner  was  in  company  of  said 
Lomax,  and  what  was  tlie  simject  of  dis- 
course during  the  time  the  petitioner  was 
in  said  company,  to  all  of  which  questions 
the  Petitioner  answered  simply  and  truly, 
whereupon  lord  Sidmouth  observed,  <*This 
cannot  be  the  nuin,''  or  words  to  that  ef- 
fect, for  the  petitioner  had  understood 
lord  Sidmouth  as  having  alluded  to  a  near 
neighbour  of  the  petitioner's,  residing  at 
Middleton;  but  when  the  petitioner  in 
bis   prison  room  began  to  reflect  upon 


every  circumstance,  he  saw  the  improba- 
bility of  his  former  conjecture,  and  was 
convinced  that  lord  Sidmouth  meant  one 
Lomax,  who  resided  at  Bank  Top  at  Man* 
Chester,  and  who,  after  the  arrests  which 
took  place  at  that  town,  was  recognized 
by  the  whole  country  as  a  spy  in  the  pay 
of  the  police,  the  same  Lomax,  at  whose 
instigation  the  youn^  man,  mentioned  in 
the  beginning  of  this  petition,  proposed 
to  the  petitioner  the  burning  and  sacking^ 
of  Manchester,  which  proposal  was  re- 
jected by  the  petitioner  as  before  stated ; 
that  on  the  29th  of  April,  the  petitioner 
was  libelated  from  his  confinement  in 
Cold  Bath-fields  prison,  and  was  allowed 
3/.  to  carry  him  home  to  Middleton  afore- 
said; that  from  the  foregoing  circum- 
stances, the  petitioner  ventures  to  express 
confidence,  that  the  House  will  perceive 
the  extreme  probability  of  the  petitioner's 
arrest  having  taken  place  in  consequence 
of  false  information  furnished  by  the  afore- 
said  notorious  Lomax ;  but  that  whatever 
maybe  the  opinion  of  the  House  respecting 
this  conclusion,  they  will  not  fail  to  ex- 
press that  strong  reeling  of  indignation 
and  abhorrence  which  ought  always  to 
animate  the  guardians  of  the  lives  and  li- 
berties of  &glishmen,  when,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  petitioner,  their  lives  are 
basely  endangered  and  their  liberties  vio- 
lated ;  wherefore  the  petitioner  prays  thai 
the  House  will  no  longer  countenance 
a  system  of  terror,  of  bmod,  and  of  op- 
pression, by  granting  to  his  majesty's  mi- 
nisters a  bill,  indemnifying  them  from  the 
consequences  of  the  numerous  outrages 
by  them  committed  against  the  constitu- 
tion  of  this  realm/' 

Mr.  Bennet  also  presented  a  Petition 
from  Elijah  Dixon,  of  Manchester ;  set- 
ting forth, 

••  That  the  Petitioner  was,  on  the  12th 
of  March  1817,  whilst  following  his  law- 
ful occupation,  apprehended  by  a  warrant 
issued  by  lord  Sidmouth,  and  carried  to 
London  in  double  irons,  and  was  on  the 
15th  of  the  same  month  committed  to 
Tothil-fields  brideweU,  by  the  same  noble 
lord,  on  suspicion  of  high  treason,  and 
there  detained  till  the  13th  of  November, 
although  the  same  noble  lord  must,  or 
might  have  known,  that  he  was  perfectly 
innocent  of  the  crime  imputed  to  nim ;  the 
petitioner  therefore  prays,  that  the  House 
will  be  pleased  to  consider  the  justice  of 
making  the  said  noble  lord  responsible  for 
the  loss  of  time  of  the  petitioner,  and 
for  the  injuries  which  his  fiunily  has  suf- 
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fered,  in  consequence  of  his  long,  unjust, 
and  unredressed  imprisonment;  he  also 
prays,  that  they  will  be  pleased  to  adopt 
such  a  reform  in  the  election  of  members 
to  serve  in  the  House,  as  shall  give  each 
man  a  feeling  sense  that  he  is  really  re- 
presented, and  enable  him  once  more 
proudly  to  boast  of  our  glorioua  constitu- 
tion, in  King,  Lords,  and  Commons.'' 

Mr.  Bennet  also  presented  a  Petition 
from  Robert  Pilkington,  of  Bory,  Lan- 
caster; setting  forth, 

<<  That  on  the  18th  April,  1817,  aking's 
Buessenger,  attended  by  three  special  con- 
atables,  entered  his  house,  demanding  his 
attendance,  and,  when  he  disputed  the 
authority  of  these  intruders  to  seize  on 
his  person,  the  only  authority  they  exhi- 
bited was,  the  gorget  of  the  messenger; 
this  he  considered  insufficient,  but  was 
under  the  necessity  of  submitting,  as  one 
of  the  messenger's  attendants  seized  him 
by  the  collar  of  his  coat,  and  dragged  him 
from  his  family,  which  consisted  of  a  wife 
and  six  'Small  children,  with  whom  he  was 
about  to  retire  to  rest ;  and  when  he  re- 
monstrated with  the  messenger's  atten- 
dants on  being  conducted  in  so  brutal  a 
manner  (reminding  them  that  he  had  not 
attempted  to  escape),  only  oaths  and  im- 
precation$  added  to  the  disgraceful  scene ; 
ne  also  charges  these  unlawful  visitants 
with  robbing  his  house  of  a  number  of 

Eapers  and  publications ;  also,  when  he  was 
>aded  with  irons  and  seated  in  the  mail, 
he  heard  the  deputy  constable  of  Man- 
chester say  to  his  emissaries  that  were  to 
attend  the  petitioner,  that  he  would  give 
them  five  pounds  if  they  could  hang  him ; 
the  petitioner  hopes  that  the  House  will 
not  Bufkr  such  violations  of  decorum  in  its 
officers  of  peace  without  manifesting  its 
displeasure;  after  the  petitioner  arrived 
in  London,  he  was  three  times  conveyed 
to  Whitehall,  and  twice  given  to  expect 
an  examination  and  twice  disappointed ; 
at  first  these  officious  gentlemen  afBK:ted 
not  to  have  sufficient  information,  and, 
when    this    twice-promised   examination 
came  on,  he  had  to  endure  the  mortifica- 
tion of  only  hearing  declarations  without 
foundation,  without  one  word  or  act  beine 
specified  that  he  had  said  or  done,  and 
without  being  asked  one  question ;  after 
diis  mock  exammation,  he  was  committed 
on  suspicion  of  a  crime  o£  which  he  was 
not  guilty,  and  has  had  smce  to  endure 
the  torture  of  soUtary  incarceration  for 
upwards  of  seven  months,  without  being 
permitted  to  walk  in  tke  open  air  for  a 


single  hour ;  and  in  opposition  to  a  posi- 
tive declaration  of  lord  Castlereaeh  in  the 
House,  his  wife  had  been  refused  the  pri- 
vilege of  seeing  him  during  his  confine* 
menc  in  Manchester,  and  that  two  gen- 
tlemen of  respectability  had  met  with  the 
same  denial  from  the  governor  of  Surrey 
gaol ;  that,  in  cooseauence  of  his  late  im- 
prisonment, his  family  has  had  to  endure 
suffisrinffs  too  complicated  for  this  state- 
ment ;  his  house  has  been  broke  up,  and 
his  family  necessitated  to  enter  the  work- 
house, and  have  there  been  treated  in  an 
inhuman   manner;   although  his    oldest 
child  was  then  onl^  eleven  years  of  age, 
two  of  them,  and  his  wife,  have  been  con- 
fined in  the  workhouse  dungeon,  one  has 
been  in  irons  for  three  days,  one  has  been 
confined  a  night  and  a  day  without  meat, 
or  even  water  to  drink,  with  man}'  other 
abuses ;  and  when  this  inhuman  governor 
wss    remonstrated    with  respecting    his 
conduct,  he  had  the  audacity  to  say  he 
had  received  orders  how  to  treat  them ; 
the  petitioner  now  hopes  that,  after  suf- 
fering in  his  mind,  body,  character,  and ' 
family,  the  House  will  not  preclude  him, 
by  any  bill  of  indemnity,  from  obtaining 
a  just  redress  by  virtue  of  the  law  of  the 
land;  but,  should  they  pass  a  bill  that 
will  indemnify  all  those  that  have,  under 
the  auspices  of  government,  committed 
their  ravages  on  society  during  the  suspen- 
sion of  the  Habeas  Corpus,  to  the  injury 
of  individuals  and  to  the  ruin  of  families, 
it  may  be  assured  that  both  law  and  legis- 
lators will  cease  to  possess  that  respect 
originally  paid  to  the  British  House  of 
Commons  and  its  admirable  laws ;  the  pe- 
titioner is  of  opinion  that  there  are  trai- 
tors of  the  blackest  hue ;  if  he  be  one,  he 
refuses  not  to    suffer;  and,  except    the 
House  enters  into  a  rigid  inquiry  for  the 
purpose  of  bringing  them  to  condign  pu- 
nishment, the  petitioner  is  convinced  that  it 
must  in  tlie  sight  of  G  od,  and  injured  society, ' 
be  guilty  of  all  the  flagrant  enoonities 
that  have  taken  place  during  the  suspen- 
sion of  its  own  laws ;  the  netitioner,  there- 
fore, for  the  honour  of^the  nation,  the 
welfare  of  society,  the  punishment  of  of-  • 
fenders,  and  the  redress  of  injured  inno- 
cence, hopes  the  House  will  possess  its 
original  dignity,  in  honestly,  manfullv,  and 
courageously  refusing  to  nass  a  bill  that' 
will  indernnifjT  villains  who  nave  committed  * 
notorious  depredations  with  impunity/' 

The  petitions  were  ordered  Co  lie  on  the 
table,  and  to  be  printed. 
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Eefort  of  thk  Secret  Committee 
ON  THE  Internal  State  of  the  Coun- 
try.] Mr.  Ba^hurBt  presented  the  fol- 
lowing 

Report. 

The  Committee  of  Secrecy,  to  whom 
the  Beveral  Papers,  which  were  pre- 
sented ^sealed  up)  to  the  House,  by 
Lord  Viscount  Castlereagh,  on  the 
9d  day  of  February,  by  command  of 
his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Re- 
cent, were  referred,  and  who  were 
directed  to  examine  the  matters  there- 
of, and  report  the  same,  as  they 
should  appear  to  them,  to  the  House ; 
—Have  agreed  upon  the  following 
Report: 

The  first  objeot  of  your  committee,  in 
examining  the  papers  which  have  been 
referred  to  their  consideration,  has  been, 
to  form  a  just  estimate  of  the  internal  state 
of  the  country,  from  the  period  when  the 
Second  Report  of  the  Secret  Committee, 
in  the  last  session  of  parliament,  was  pre- 
sented, to  the  present  time. 

The  insurrection,  which  broke  out  in 
the  night  between  the  9th  and  10th  of 
June,  on  the  borders  of  Derbyshire  and 
Nottinghamshire,  shortly  before  the  close 
of  the  sitting  of  that  committee,  was  the 
last  open  attempt  to  carry  into  effect  the 
revolution,  which  had  so  long  been  the 
object  of  an  extended  conspiracy.  The 
arrest  of  some  of  the  principal  promoters 
of  these  treasonable  designs,  in  difierent 
parts  of  the  country,  had  deranged  the 
plans,  and  distracted  the  councils,  of  the 
oisa&cted ;  occasioned  delays  and  hesita- 
tion in  the  appointment  of  the  day  for  a 
simultaneous  efibrt ;  and  finally,  left  none, 
but  the  most  infatuated,  to  hazard  the  ex- 
.  periment  of  rebellion. 

The  suppression  of  this  insurrection 
(following  the  dispersion  of  the  partial 
rising  which  had  taken  place  the  night  be- 
fore in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hudders- 
field),  the  apprehension  and  committal  of 
the  leaders  for  trial  in  the  regular  course 
of  law,  under  the  charge  of  high  treason, 
and  the  detention  of  several  others  of  the 
most  active  delegates  and  agitators,  under 
the  authority  of  the  act  of  the  last  session, 
frustrated  all  further  attempts  at  open 
violence.  But  the  spirit  of  disafectioB 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  sabdoed; 
disanpointment  was  frequently  expressed 
hy  tne  disaSected,  at  the  fiulure  of  an  en- 
terprize,  from  the  success  of  which  a  re- 
lict from  all  distress  and  grievances  had 
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been  confidently  predicted ;  and  the  pro- 
jected revolution  was  considered  as  not 
less  certain,  for  being  somewhat  longer 
delayed. 

In  the  course  of  the  succeeding  month, 
bills  of  indictment  for  high  treason  wero 
foimd  against  forty-six  persons,  at  the 
assizes  at  Derby;  which  must  have  tended 
still  farther  to  check  the  progress  of  sedi* 
tion,  by  apprizing  the  wavering  of  the 
danger  to  which  they  were  exposed,  and 
over-awing  the  remainder  of  the  more  de- 
termined leaders.  On  the  trials  which 
took  place  in  October,  twenty-three  wera 
either  convicted  by  the  verdict  of  the  jury^ 
or  pleaded  guilty ;  against  twelve,  who 
were  mostly  young  men,  and  related  to 
some  of  the  prisoners  already  convicted, 
the  law  officers  of  the  Crown  declined  of- 
fering any  evidence.  The  remaining  elevea 
had  succeeded  in  absconding,  and  have, 
not  yet  been  apprehended.  The  result  of 
these  trials,  and  the  examples  which  fol- 
lowed, seem  to  have  had  the  effect  which 
might  be  expected,  of  striking  a  terror 
into  the  moat  violent  of  those  engaged  in 
the  general  conspiracy ;  whilst  the  lenitv 
shown  to  the  deluded,  was  gratefully  fdt 
by  the  individuals  themselves,  and  re^ 
tored  quiet  and  subordination  to  the  dis- 
trict, whioh  had  been  the  principal  scene 
of  disturbance. 

In  the  course  of  the  autumn,  a  gradual 
reduction  in  the  price  of  provisions,  and 
still  more  an  increased  demand  forlabour^ 
in  consequence  of  a  progressive  improve- 
ment in  the  state  of  agriculture,  as  well 
as  of  trade  and  manufactures  in  some  of 
their  most  important  branches,  afforded 
the  means  of  subsistence  and  employment 
to  numbers  of  those,  who  had  been  taught 
to  ascribe  all  the  privations  to  which  they 
were  unfortunately  subjected,  to  defects 
in  the  existing  constitution. 

Your  committee  see  fresh  cause  t^lbe 
convinced  of  the  truth  of  the  opinion  ex- 
pressed by  the.  first  secret  committee, 
which  sat  in  the  last  year,  of  the  geoeral 

good  disposition  and  loyalty  of  the  great 
ody  of  the  people ;  and  they  advert  with 
pfeainure  to  the  confirmation  afforded  by 
the  late  trials  at  Derby,  of  the  testimony 
borne  in  the  report  of  the  last  committee* 
to  the  exemplary  conduct  of  the  mass  of 
the  populatieaf  in  the  country  through 
which  tee  iosuirection  passed.  They  have 
no  doubts  that  the  numbers  of  those  who 
were  either  pledged,  or  prepared  to  en- 
gage in  actual  insurrection,  has  gene* 
raUy   been  much  exaggecated   by   the 
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Leaders  of  the  ^ka&cted,  from  the  obvi* 
ous  policy,  both  of  giving  importance  to 
themselves,  and  of  encouraging  their  fol- 
lowers. It  is  however,  impossible  to  caU 
culate  the  extent  to  which  any  insurrec- 
tion, not  successfully  opposed  in  its  out* 
set,  might  have  grown  in  its  progress 
through  a  population,  in  a  state  of  redoced 
employment,  of  distress,  and  of  agitation. 
In  such  a  state  of  things,  opportunity 
would,  no  doubt,,  have  Iraen  attorded  to 
active  and  plausible  demagogues,  for  se- 
ducing into  acts  of  violence  and  outrage, 
persons  altogether  unaware  of  the  nature 
and  consequences  of  the  measures  to 
which  they  were  called  upon  to  lend  their 
assistance;  that  these  consequences  would 
have  involved  the  destruction  of  the  lives 
and  property  of  the  loyal  and  well*a&cted, 
in  the  event  of  any  decided,  though  tem- 
porary, success  of  the  insurgents,  is  suffi- 
*cientl^  evident,  from  the  designs  which 
l^ave  m  some  instances  been  proved* 

It  was  therefore  the  duty  of  the  magis- 
tracy, and  of  the  government,  not  only 
to  prepare  the  means  of  effectual  resist- 
ance to  open  force ;  but,  where  they  had- 
the  opportunity,  to  defeat  the  danger  in 
its  origin,  by  apprehending  the  leaders 
and  instigators  or  conspiracy.  Your  com- 
mittee indulge  the  hope,  that  the  hour  of 
delusion,  among  those  who  have  been 
misled  into  disaJSection,  may  be  passing- 
away ;  and  that  some,  even  of  the  deluders 
themselves,  may  have  seen,  and  repented 
of  their  error,  cut  your  committee  would 
deceive  the  House,  if  they  were  not  to 
state  it  as  their  opinion,  that  it  will  still 
require  all  the  vigilance  of  government, 
and  of  the  magistracy,  to  maintwn  the 
tranquillity,  which  has  been  restored.  It 
will  no  less  require  a  firm  determination 
among  the  moral  and  reflecting  members 
of  the  community,  of  whatever  rank  and 
stdtioo  they  may  be,  to  lend  the  aid  of 
their  influence  and  example,  tacoonteract 
the  effect  of  those  licentious  and  inflam- 
matory publications,  which  are  poured 
forth  throughout  the  country,  with  a  pro- 
fusion heretofore  unexampled. 

Your  committee  have  nitherto  applied 
their  observations  to  the  lately  disturbed 
districts  in  the  country.  In  adverting  to 
tlie  state  of  the  metropolis,  during  tho 
sane  period,  tbey  have  observed,  with 
conoern,  that  a  small  number  of  active  ana 
ijafiitttated  individuals  have  been  unremit- 
tingly enga^edt  in  arranging  plans  of  in- 
tunractioA,  m  .endeaivoiinng  to  foment  dis« 
torbanoes,  (bat  mighl  lead  to  it,  and  in 


procuring  the  means  of  active  operations* 
with  the  ultimate  view  of  subvertiog  all 
the  existing  establishments  of  the  country, 
and  substituting  some  form  of  revolu* 
tionary  government  in  their  stead.  Your 
committee  however,  have  the  satisfaction 
to  find,  that,  notwithstanding  the  despe- 
ration and  confidence  of  the  leaders,  the 
proselytes  that  have  been  gained  to  their 
cause  are  not  numerous.  The  sensible 
improvement  in  the  comforts  and  employ- 
ment of  the  labouring  part  of  the  commu* 
nity,  has  tended  to  diminish  at  once  the 
motives  of  discontent,  and  the  means  of 
seduction.  The  mischief  does  not  appear 
to  have  extended  into  any  other  rank. of 
life,  than  that  of  the  persons  referred  to 
in  the  first  report  of  the  Secret  Committee 
of  last  year,  nor  to  have  received  counte- 
nance from  any  individuals  of  higher  con- 
dition. 

Eager  as  these  agitators  are,  to  avail 
themselves  of  any  popular  assembhige^ 
still  more,  of  any  occasion  that  might 
happen  to  arise  of  popular  discontent,  and 
capable  as  they  appear,  from  their  own 
declarations,  to  be  of  any  act  of  atrocity, 
your  committee  see  no  reason  to  appre- 
hend that  the  vigilance  of  the  police,  and 
the  unrelaxed  superintendence  of  govern- 
ment, may  not,  under  the  present  cixcun»> 
stances  of  the  country,  be  sufficient  to 
prevent  them  from  breaking  out  into  any 
serious  disturbance  of  the  public  peace. 

The  attention  of  your  committee  has 
next  been  directed  to  the  documents,  which 
have  been  laid  before  them,  relative  to 
the  apprehension  of  the  several  persons 
suspected  of  being  engaged  in  treasonable 
practices,  who  have  been  detained  under 
the  authority  of  the  acts  of  the  last  session. 
Tbey  have  examined  the  charges  upon 
which  the  several  detentions  have  been 
fi>unded,  and  find  them,  in  all  instances, 
sul/stantiated  by  depositions  on  oath. 
Your  committee  have  no  hesitation  in  de^ 
daring,  that  the  discretion  thus  idtrusted 
to  his  majesty's  government,  appears  to 
them  to  have  neen  temperately  and  judi- 
ciously exercised,  and  that  the  govern- 
ment would,  in  their  opinion  have  failed 
in  its  duty,  as  guardian  of  the  peace,  and 
tranquilltty  of  the  realm,  if  it  had  not 
exercised,  to  the  extent  which  it  has  done, 
the  powers  entrusted  to  it  by  the  legisla- 
ture. Of  the  thirty-seven  persons,  which 
is  the  whole  number  of  those  who  were 
finally  coomiittGd,  one  was  discharged  on 
the  1th  of  July,  one  on  the  Slst  on  ac* 
count  of  illnessi  ten  on  the  I2th  of  No- 
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▼ember,  fourteen  on  the  9d  of  Decemberi 
one  on  die  29d  of  December,  six  on 
the  29di  of  December,  and  three  on 
the  20th  of  January,  and  one  died 
in  prison.  From  the  circumstances  of 
the  country,  as  laid  before  your  com- 
mittee, and  as  publicly  notorious  during 
the  period  in  which  those  imprisonments 
took  place,  your  committee  see  no  reason 
to  doubt  that  the  detention  of  the  se- 
veral prisoners,  was  governed  by  the 
same  sound  discretion,  which,  as  your 
committee  have  already  stated,  appears 
to  have  been  exercised  in  apprehending 
them.  The  whole  of  the  arouous  duties 
confided  to  the  executive  government, 
appears  to  your  committee  to  have  been 
discharged  with  as  much  moderation  and 
lenity,  as  was  compatible  with  the  para- 
mount object  of  general  security. — 27th 
February  1818. 

The  Report  having  been  read,  lord  Cas- 
tlereagh  moved,  that  it  do  lie  on  the  table, 
and  be  printed. 

Mr.  Tiemey  wished  to  put  two  ques- 
tions to  the  noble  lord,— when  he  proposed 
the  report  should  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion,—and  what  measure,  if  any,  he  in- 
tended to  found  upon  it  ? 

Lord  CastUreagh  said,  that  as  to  the 
first  question,  he  apprehended  it  was  not 
usual  for  ministers  to  be  required  to  state 
their  intentions  upon  the  presenting  of 
such  a  report :  with  regard  to  the  second 
question,  he  could  only  state  that  it  was 
Dot  his  intention  to  propose  any  day 
when  the  report  should  oe  taken  into  con- 
sideration. 

Mr.  Tiemey  profetted  himself  venr 
much  puxzled  to  nnd  out  the  noble  lord  s 
reason  for  moving  that  it  be  printed.  The 
noble  lord  had  declared,  that  the  report 
was  not  to  be  taken  into  consideration  by 
the  House;  and  if  so,  why  it  was  worth 
while  to  print  it  passed  a  reasonable  man's 
comprehension.  The  noble  lord  was 
quite  right,  perhaps,  in  bis  avowed  opi* 
nion  of  the  report ;  .for  it  was  realhr  no- 
thing but  a  jumble  of  nonsense.  Every 
syllable  that  had  been  foretold  had  been 
verified:  all  the  absurdities  tliat  satire 
bad  invented  as  likely  to  form  part  of 
this  precious  document  were  here  em- 
bodied in  writing,  for  die  amusement  ofthe 
country.  Who  the  author  of  this  valuable 
production  was,  it  might  be  hard  to  say; 
but  for  any  information  it  contained,  it 
would  have  been  much  better  if  the 
Derby  trials  had  been  taken  in  short-hand, 
and  presented  to  the  House.    It  was  no- 


thing but  the  old  story.    And  well  it 
might  be,  for  what  else  had  ministers  to 
offer  ?    There  was^  however,  one  material 
point,  and  with  the  other  side  that  might 
constitute  the  chief  value  of  the  report, 
namely,  that  it  was  a  complete  wnite* 
washing  of  the  administration :  it  was  re- 
lated, not  to  the  internal  slate   of  the 
country,  but  to  the  internal  state  of  the 
administration.    The  whole  object  of  it 
was  to  induce  the  House  to  believe  with- 
out evidence  (or  rather  with  evidence  all 
the  other  way),  that  ministers  had  exer- 
cised the  powers  intrusted  to  them  with 
the  utmost  moderation  and   humanity. 
Would  the  House   take  that  fact   for 
panted,  merely  because  it  was  so  asserted 
in  the  curious  specimen  of  composition 
just  read?    For  what  purposes  nad  the 
committee  been  appointed  ?    First,  to  de- 
fend the  conduct  of  the  former  committee ; 
and,  next,  to  defend  the  conduct  of  mi- 
nisters.   Very  properly  for  such  a  task, 
the' members  of  the  former  committee, 
and  the  members  of  the  administration, 
had  been  selected.  What  could  be  better 
when  a  man  was  accused,  than  to  consti- 
tute him  his  own  judge  ?     Yet,  after  ail, 
what  had  they  to  say?     Nothing;  but 
that  the  Derby  trials  had  taken  pUce; 
and  that,  if  an  insurrection  had  oegun 
and  proceeded,  no  man  could  tell  the  con- 
sequences.     All    had    been    taken    for 
granted— not  a  tittle  of  evidence  had  been 
produced  to  show  that  there  had  been 
any  such  insurrection.    In  fact,  all  -  that 
had  occurred,  had  been  occasioned  bv  the 
backwardness  of  ministers  in  availing'them- 
selves  of  the  powers'  they  undoubtedly 
and  constitutionally  possessed  of  arresting 
those  on  the  Sunday  who  were  about  to 
rise  on  the  Monday ;    so  that,  in  order 
to  have  the  Derby  trials,  it  was  necessary 
to  have  an  insurrection ;  and  there  could 
be  no  insurrection  unless  ministers  neg- 
lected their  duty  by  not  putting  into  effect 
the  ordinary  laws  of  the  cotintry.    Con- 
trivance and  artifice  were  evident  on  the 
face  of  the  whole  business ;   and  yet  the 
report   concluded    with    the    assertion, 

i which  every  man  expected,  of  course, 
-om  a  body  so  constituted),  that  minis- 
ters were  a  most  meritorious  set  of  men, 
and  had  preserved  the  constitution  from 
ruin  and  destruction.  Did  the  noble 
lord  really  flatter  himself  that  he  could 
impose  upon  the  House ;  or  if  be  could, 
that  he  could  juggle  men  of  sense  and  in- 
dependence out  of  doqpi?  The  noble 
lord  was  as  expert  as  any  man  •!  sucb 
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things,  and  the  delay  of  this  notable  re- 
port had  been  a  part  of  the  contrivance. 
The  committee  had  sat  for  three  weeks ; 
public  curiosity  had  been  stretched  from 
day  to  day ;  only  the  day  before  yester- 
day the  fight  hon.  gentleman  opposite, 
(Mr.  Bathurst)  had  stated,  that  a  new 
point  of  the  utmost  importance  bad 
Deen  started,  which  occasioned  a  new 
delay,  and  the  postponemeqt  of  the  report 
until  long  after  it  hadj  been  presented  in 
the  other  House,  naturally  led  to  the  con- 
clusion, that  there  would  be  at  least  some- 
thing in  it.  But  who  could  assert  that 
the  report  now  launched  upon  the  public 
contamed  any  thing  ?  It  was  unworthy 
to  be  taken  into  consideration,  even  ac- 
cording to  the  noble  lord :  and  no  mea* 
sure  was  to  be  founded  upon  it.  It  arose 
from  nothing— -it  was  in  itself  nothing— 
and  it  was  to  lead  to  nothing.  Nothing 
could  come  of  nothing ;  or  if  the  noble 
lords  ingenuity  could  make  something  out 
of  nothing  (as,  perhaps,  had  been  very 
nearly  accomplisned  when  he  himself  was 
made  a  minister),  he  was  afraid  to  avow 
it :  he  was  ashamed  (a  quality  in  which  he 
he  was  not  always  abundant^  to  own  that 
a  bill  of  indemnity  was  to  be  rounded  upon 
such  a  thing  as  now  laid  upon  the  table. 
Mr.  Tierney  said  he  did  not  believe  a 
syllable  of  it ;  he  would  not  believe  asser- 
tions unsupported  by  proofs,  and  when 
all  evidence  to  the  contrary  was  rejected. 
It  was  not  very  usual  for  men  to  be 
judges  in  their  own  cause;  but  that 
course  had  been  here  pursued.  On  other 
occasions,  when  a  ereen  bag  had  been 
sent  down,  the  aid  of  parliament  was  re- 
quired ;  but  here  nothing  was  asked,  ex* 
cepting  that  the  Crown  wished  for  the 
opinion  of  the  House,  while  the  ministers 
refused  the  means  by  which  only  an  opi- 
nion could  be  formed.  No  man  in  his 
senses  would  give  credit  to  a  body  consti- 
tuted as  this  committee  had  been.  While 
the  table  was  covered  with  petitions  de- 
manding inquiry  ;  while  the  whole  coun- 
try demanded  to  be  satisfied  why  the  con- 
stitution had  been  suspended,  this  notable 
report  was  put  forth.  He  defied  the 
noble  lord  to  state  any  reason  why  the  re- 
port was  made,  but  that  a  bill  of  indem- 
nity might  be  founded  upon  it;  or  to 
show  any  precedent  of  a  committee 
named  like  the  present,  without  purpose 
or  result ;  or,  in  plain  English,  witoout 
head  or  tail.  Where  were  the  vouchers 
for  this  sinffular,  not  to  say  ridiculous  pro- 
duction?   Not  one  had  been  produced. 


and  it  would  give  no  more  satisfiiction  to 
the  country,  than  if  every  member  of  the 
committee  had  separately  risen  in  \m 
place  in  the  House,  and  declared,  that  in 
nis  opinion  (having,  in  truth,  no  opinion 
of  his  own)  ministers  were  very  wise  men, 
had  acted  most  discreetly  and  impartially ; 
and  had  entitled  themselves  to  the  ever- 
lasting gratitude  of  the  country.  It  was 
scarcely  worth  while  to  oppose  seriously 
the  motion  for  printing  a  document  so 
absurd,  contemptible,  and  ludicrous.  It 
would,  no  doubt,  be  a  waste  of  the  paper 
on  which  it  was  printed,  and  it  would  also 
be  a  waste  of  the  time  of  the  House  to 
make  farther  comments  upon  it. 

Lord  Castlereagh  said,  that  though  he 
did  not  intend  to  propose  any  thiQg  to 
the  House  founded  upon  the  report,  yet 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  was,  or  course, 
at  perfect  liberty  to  do  so  if  he  thought  it 
proper  or  prudent.  The  opinion  just  ex- 
pressed was  undoubtedly  strong,  and  con- 
sidering, that  the  report  had  been  only 
once  read,  it  was  simciently  summary : 
it  was  no  less  than  that  the  rieht  hon* 
gentleman  did  not  believe  a  syllable  it 
contained,  and  he  of  course  endeavoured 
to  excite  a  feeling  in  the  House,  and  in 
the  country  (in  both  of  which  he  would, 
completely  fail)  that  the  report  was  a 
production  wholly  unworthy  of  notice* 
What  reliance  would  be  placed  upon  this 
hasty  judgment,  either  in  doors  or  out  of 
doors,  experience  would  make  evident. 
This  was  not  the  first  time  the  country 
had  reason  to  think  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man not  the  profbundest  oracle  that  ever 
sat  on  the  other  side  of  the  House.  It 
was  not  difficult  to  prophecy,  that  on  the 
present  occasion,  as  on  many  others,  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  would  not  succeed 
in  deluding  the  public,  and  in  persuading 
them  that  there  had  existed  no  danger,  and 
that  ministers  had  deserved  no  credit  for 
their  promptitude  and  their  decision* 
Thouen  the  report  was  not  to  be  taken  into 
consideration  on  any  particular  day,  yet 
occasions  would  be  afforded  for  discussing 
it.  The  right  hon*  gentleman  and  his 
friends  need  not  despair  of  occasions  when 
they  might  endeavour  to  renew  discontent 
and  alarm.  As  to  the  assertion,  that  the 
opinion  of  the  committee  was  nothing 
but  the  opinion  of  government,  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  must  know  too  much  of 
the  constitution  of  that  body,  to  suppose 
that  the  resolutions  would  all  be  passed 
without  opposition;  and  it  was  quite  a 
sufficient  ground  for  appointing  a  com- 
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fnittee  to  say,  that  it  was  desirable  tliat 
the  countty  should  be  informed  of  its  real 
situation.  The  danger  had  been  great, 
and  was  now  happily  diminished ;  but  it 
was  not  yet  so  far  past,  but  that  it  might 
return,  unless  vigorous  precautions  were 
adopted.  The  moral  and  well-disposed 
part  of  the  community  had  a  rigtit  to 
Know,  as  they  did  from  this  report,  from 
what  dangers  they  had  escaped,  and  what 
yet  remained  to  be  encountered.  It  was 
BO  humiliation  of  the  government  or  of 
the  House  to  name  a  body  for  such  a 
|)urpo8e;  and  while  dangers  still  remained, 
they  would  be  met  by  ministers  with  the 
same  firmness  that  had  hitherto  disttn* 
guished  them,  recurrine  at  the  fit  season 
to  the  salutary  principles  of  the  ordi* 
nary  law.  No  man  could  deny  that 
much  had  been  accomplished  by  the 
powers  with  which  the  wisdom  of  parlia- 
ment had  invested  ministers;  and  the 
country,  now  the  danger  was  in  some  de- 
gree gone  by,  were  not  to  be  imposed 
upon  bv  beins  told  that  their  fears  had 
been  \i\e,  and  tfieir  precautions  unneces- 
sary. Information  had  been  given  in  the 
only  mode  in  which  it  could  be  commu- 
nicated, and  when  the  bill  was  before  the 
House  would  be  the  more  fit  time  for  ob* 
jections  to  or  observations  upon  that 
mode.  At  least,  however,  it  was  fit 
that  the  report  should  be  printed,  for 
he  did  not  apprehend  that  Uie  House 
would  carry  the  spirit  of  economy  so  far 
as  not  to  consent  to  the  printing  of  the 
report. 

Mr.  Brougham  satd,  that  if  the  noble 
lord  was  so  well  informed  as  to  the  feel- 
ings of  the  House  and  of  the  country ;  if 
he  thought  the  disposition  of  the  one  or 
of  the  other  was  so  favourable  to  him  and 
his  friends,  it  was  singular  that,  instead 
of  subontting  the  whole  inquiry  to  the 
whole  parliament,  he  should  nave  picked 
out  a  body  for  the  purpose  composed  al- 
most entirely  of  his  own  special  associates 
and  adherents.  The  nobie  lord  had  said 
that  his  right  hon.  friend  was  at  liberty  to 
submit  a  motion  uoon  the  subject  of  the 
report  if  he  thougnt  fit  to  do  so ;  but  the 
noWe  lord  seemed  to  forget  that  the  whole 
objection  to  this  document  was,  that  it 
was  unworthy  of  any  attention ;  that  it 
was  futile  in  its  progress,  and  ridiculous 
in  its  conclusion.  One  ob}ection  which 
he  had  to  this  committee  was,  that  it  was 
aelectcd  in  such  a  way,  and  carried  on  its 
labours  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  country 
was  not  likely  to  derife  any  benefit  from 


its  deliberations.  In  what  way  had  they 
proceeded  to  obtain  information  ?  Th^ 
noble  lord  would  not  tell  the  House  how 
they  had  inquired.  It  was  essential, 
however,  that  some  farther  explanation 
should  be  given  on  that  point.  Had  any 
parole  evidence  been  adduced ?  Had  any 
person  been  examined  viva  voce  f  This 
should  be  stated  to  the  House.  Another 
reason  why  no  confidence  could  be  re- 
posed in  this  report  was,  the  manner  in 
which  the  committee  was  constituted* 
The  noble  lord  had  professed  a  desire  that 
the  state  of  the  country  should  be  ascer- 
tained in  a  fair  and  impartial  manner. 
But  how  was  this  proof  of  impartiality  ex- 
hibited ?  The  noble  lord,  it  was  true,  had 
proposed  the  names  of  two  or  three  gen- 
tlemen who  sat  on  his  (Mr.  Brougham's} 
side  of  the  House;  but,  with  the  excep* 
tion  of  one,  his  noble  friend  (lord  G.  Ca« 
vendish^,  who  could  not  attend,  they 
were  those  who  had  supported  the 
very  measures  which  the  noble  lord 
introduced  in  the  last  session  of  par-» 
liament  [Cries  of  Hear!^.  He  would 
maintain  what  he  had  said ;  for,  as  to  one 
of  those  gentlemen,  if  there  was  any  man 
to  be  found  who,  for  respectability  of 
talents  as  well  as  of  character,  deserved 
the  attention  of  the  House,  it  was  that 
very  gentleman  (Mr.  Lamb),  who  was 
selected  from  this  part  of  the  House,  but 
who  had  recommended  those  measures 
which  were  mentioned  in  the  reports  of 
last  year.  He  came  recommended  to  the 
noble  lord,  not  only  bv  his  character  and 
talents,  but  also  on  the  authority  of  the 
opinions  which  he  had  formerly  delivered; 
and,  therefore,  he  thought  the  nomination 
of  his  hon.  firiend  one  of  the  most  insidious 
acts  which  the  government  had  practised 
on  this  or  any  former  occasion.  With 
respect  to  another  hon.  and  learned  friend 
(Sir  A.  Piggott)  whom  the  noble  lord  had 
named  on  the  committee,  it  was  well 
known  that  he  did  not  attend  on  the  for* 
mer  investieation ;  and  it  was  anticipated, 
^erefore,  Uiat  he  would  not  devote  his 
attention  to  Uie  present  inquiry.  In  point 
of  fact,  this  was  a  committee'  of  the  last 
secret  committee ;  and  they  were  selected 
in  this  way  to  whitewash  the  government, 
and  to  justify  the  reports  of  last  year.  If 
any  thing  were  wanting  to  satisfy  the 
House  and  the  country  of  the  mockery  of 
nominating  a  committee  in  this  manner. 
It  wat  the  refusal  of  the  noble  lord  Xo  fill 
up  the  vacancy  occasioned  by  the  non-at« 
tendance  of  lord  G*  Catendini,  and  of  sir 
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A.  P^oils  who  f efufed  to  attend  on  the 
foimer  occ«uoo»  and  who  could  not  be 
.expected  to  attend  on  this.  Ministers  at- 
tempted to  make  it  apnear  that  four 
members  were  taken  from  toe  opposition  to 
ait  on  this  committee ;  but  the  met  really 
was,  that  they  had  taken  but  one.  With 
respect  to  the  report,  he  would  rather  it 
were  printed,  ana  the  countryt  who  were 
anxiously  watching  their  proceedings,  and 
who  had  seen  the  way  in  which  the  com- 
mittee was  named,  might  also  see  the 
manner  in  which  they  had  executed  their 
duty. 

Mr.  Bathurst  maintained,  that  sir  A. 
Figgott  had  attended  the  whole  of  the  sit- 
tings of  the  first  a>mmtttee.  He  had  no 
reason  to  know  that  that  learned  gentleman 
would  be  more*^  engaged  this  year  than  he 
was  last  year.  He  kaew  that  he  had  been 
sereral  times  in  the  second  committee, 
and  therefore,  as  far  as  that  learned  gen- 
tleman was  concerned,  he  maintained  that 
there  was  no  information  given  to  the 
House  that  he  would  not  attend.  Whjr, 
it  was  asked,  was  the  inquiry,  carried  on  m 
a  secret  committee  {!  >vThe  answer  was  ob- 
vious. It  was  necessary  to  have  a  com- 
mittee of  secrecy,  as  the  evidence  to  be 
submitted  to  it  was  secret.  If  they  acted 
otherwise,  tliey  would  not  only  be  breaking 
faith  with  the  persons  who  gave  them  that 
evidence,  but  they  would  prevent  the  pre- 
sent, or  any  other  government*  from  ever 
availioff  itself  of  sijnilar  evidence.  It  was 
imnossible  to  examine  the  persons  who 
haa  complained  to  the  House,  because  it 
would  in  that  case  have  been  necessary 
to  bring  forward  also  the  persons  who 
gave  evidence  against  them.  All  that 
was  necessary,  was  to  see  that  there  was 
uprmdfiick  case  to  justify  the  govern- 
ment. This  was  quite  different  from  the 
guilt  or  innocence  of  the  persons  arrested. 
The  object  was  to  see  whether  the  powers 
entrusted  to  the  government  wereexccuted 
in  an  arbitrary  manner,  or  with  as  much 
moderation  as  the  nature  of  the  circum- 
stances would  admit. 

Sir  W.  Burroujghi  wished  to  ask,  whe- 
ther'' the  committee  had  examined  any 
wvS  voce  evidence  ?  K  no  person  from 
the  opposite  side  oi  the  House  thought 
proper  to  answer  this  question,  he  should 
move  that  the  committee  be  directed  to 
fetom  an  fmswer  as  to  what  was  the  (kcU 

Lord  FoUtesioHe  wished  merely  to  ob- 
serve, that  he  had  stated  to  the  House 
lately,  that  there  was  no  precedent  of  a 
bill  of  indemnity  after  a  suspension  of  the 
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Habeas  Corpus  act,  except  in  180L  The 
noble  lord  had  then  contradicted  this 
stateoMBt,  and  had  told  the  House,  that 
jt  would  be  more  difficult  to  find  prece- 
dents of  susoensions  of  the  Habeas  Cor- 
pus act  which  were  not  followed  by  bills 
of  indemnity,  than  of  suspensions  which 
were  followed  by  bills  of  indemnity. 
Since  that  time  he  had  examined  into  the 
subject,  and  he  now  positivelv  repeated 
his  assertion,  that  in  the  statute  book  there 
was  no  precedent  for  any  bill  of  indemnity 
on  such  an  occasion  as  that  on  which  it 
was  now  proposed  to  introduce  it^  except 
in  1801. 

The  report  was  ordered  to  be  printed. 


HOUSE  OF  LORDS. 
Monday^  March  2. 

Climbing  Bots.]  Lord  Holland  pre- 
sented a  Petition  from  certain  Master 
Chimney  Sweepers  of  I^ndon  and  West- 
minster, in  favour  of  the  Chimney  Sweep- 
ers' Regulation  bill.  Petitions  to  the  same 
effect  were  also  presented  by  lord  Prud* 
hoe,  from  Newcastle  -  upon -Tvne,  and' 
Kingsland,  Dalston,  &c. ;  by  the  earl  of 
Lauderdale  from  Hackney,  Homerton, 
and  Clapton ;  by  lord  Holland  from  Cler- 
kenwell;  and  by  earl  Grosvenor  from 
Chester.  On  presenting  the  last-men- 
tioned petition,  earl  Grosvenor  hoped  Chat 
this  horrible  practice  would  be  put  an  end 
to  by  the  legislature.  The  earl  of  Lau- 
derdale was  desirous  there  should  be  evi- 
dence before  the  House  to  prove,  that 
all  the  chimneys  in  England  could  be* 
swept  by  means  of  machinery.  The  bishop 
of  Chester  concurred  in  the  object  of  the 
petition,  and  hoped  the  practice  would  be 
abolished.  The  Petitions  were  ordered  to 
lie  upon  the  table. 


HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 
Monday  i  March  2. 

Conviction  of  Offskdbrs  Rewards 
BiLL.3  Mr.  Bennett  in  pursuance  of  the 
notice  he  had  given,  rose  to  move  for 
leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  repeal  and 
amend  various  acts  of  parliament  relative 
to  statutable  rewards  on  the  conviction  of 
offenders.  Those  gentlemen  in  the  House 
who  belonged  entirely  to  the  profession 
of  the  law,  being  better  acquainted  with 
Uiese  matters  than  he  was,  might  be  sup- 
posed better  qualified  for  the  task  he  had 
undertaken  than  he  could  be ;  but  havloe 
been  a  member  of  the  commitase  appointed 
to  inquire  intQ  the  atat^  of  the  police  of 
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the  metropolis^  and  having  lately  passed  a 
Considerable  portion  of  his  time  in  inqui- 
ries into  subjects  of  this  nature,  and  feel- 
ing, in  common  with  a  great  number  of 
individuals,  that  some  measure  like  that 
which  he  intended  to  propose,  was  indis- 
vpensably  necessary,  he  was  induced  to 
trouble  the  House  with  a  bill  to  repeal  and 
amend  the  law  respecting  statutable  re- 
wards. The  reports  of  the  committee  al- 
luded to,  and  the  evidence  connected  with 
them,  having  so  long  been  before  the 
House,  it  would  not  be  necessary  for  him 
to  take  up  their  time,  by  entering  into 
any  Igng  detail  on  the  subject.  He  snould 
confine  himself  to  stating  merely  the  prin- 
cipal reasons  which  induced  him  to  bring 
the  matter  of  statutable  rewards,  on  con- 
viction, at  present  before  the  House.  In 
the  first  place,  there  could  be  notbine 
more  objectionable  than  the  effect  which 
this  svstem  of  rewards  had,  of  training  up 
offenders  in  all  the  gradations  of  cnme, 
from  the  first  offence  of  the  criminal,  till 
he  arrived  at  the  last  stage,  when  a  reward 
could  be  obtained  for  his  conviction. 
Every  person  must  see,  that  a  punish- 
ment^ however  slight,  if  certain,  was  much 
more  efficacious  for  the  repression  of  of- 
fencesy  than  more  severe  punishments, 
which,  it  was  known,  were  seldom  in- 
flicted. There  could  be  no  question,  how- 
ever, that  a  number  of  juvenile  offenders 
were  permitted  to  roam  at  large,  and  to 
proceed  from  one  stage  in  crime  to  an- 
other, till  they  were,  as  it  was  technically 
called,  "  worth  their  wei^ht"^that  was, 
40/.  sterling.  The  shockmg  practices  to 
which  these  rewards  led,  and  which  had 
been  detailed  by  many  magistrates  and 
others  connected  with  the  police  of  the 
metropolis,  might  be  seen  in  the  minutes 
of  the  evidence  taken  by  the  committee; 
and  for  an  elucidation  of  some  of  them, 
he  would  refer  more  particularly  to  the 
evidence  of  Mr.  Shelton,  clerk  of  the  ar- 
raigns. On  this  subject  there  was  surely 
enough  to  warrant  the  interference  of  the 
House.  It  was  stated  in  evidence,  that, 
on  trials,  the  first  question  frequently  put 
to  police  officers  and  witnesses  was,  wtiat 
they  would  gain  by  the  conviction  ?  and 
by  this  means  persons,  of  whose  guilt 
there  could  be  no  doubt,  were  frequently, 
from  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  witnesses, 
acquitted;  because  witnesses  Mt  their 
characters  assailed  by  the  sort  of  questions 
which  were  put  to  them,  and  because  this 
blood-money  hung  like  a  stone  about  their 
necks*   Another  feason  for  renedyiog  the 


system  was,  that  it  led  to  conspiracies  for 
procuring  people  to  commit  crimes,  to 
obtain  the  reward  for  their  conviction* 
The  public  attention  had  lately  been 
powerfully  called  to  the  subject  of  such 
conspiracies ;  and  an  investigation  respect- 
ing one,  was  at  this  very  time  on  foot- 
But  this  was  not  the  first  time  of  persons 
lending  themselves  to  the  purpose  of  en- 
trapping men  into  the  commission  of  of- 
fences, for  the  sake  of  obtaining  the  re- 
ward for  their  conviction.  As  early  aa 
1756,  several  persons  were  convicted  of 
having  been  concerned  in  conspiracies  of 
this  natiire ;  one  of  those  persons,  of  the 
name  of  M'Daniel,  acknowledged  that 
seventy  persons  had  been  convicted  atdif* 
ferent  times  on  evidence  furnished  by  hinu 
On  ohe  occasion  a  man  voluntarily  sub* 
mitted  to  be  robbed.  The  judges  thought 
force  necessary  to  constitute  a  robbery* 
Three  persons  concerned  in  this  business 
were  tried  for  a  conspiracy,  but  they  were 
so  roughly  handled  by  the  populace,  that 
one  of  them  was  killed  outright,  and  an- 
other died  soon  afterwards.  Unfortu* 
nately  these  were  not  solitary  instances. 
In  the  year  1772,  about  twenty  persons 
were  the  victims  of  such  machinations. 
The  conspiracies  which  were  discovered 
about  a  year  ago,  were  well  known  to  the 
House.  The  case  which  lately  happened 
to  be  discovered  in  Newgate,  was  one  in 
which  the  execution  of  the  sentence  of 
the  law  had  been  most  properly  suspend- 
ed. He  did  not  mean  to  say,  that  in  this 
case  the  conspiracy  was  as  clearly  made 
out  as  in  the  case  of  tbe  poor  men  who 
were  convicted  on  the  evidence  of  Brock, 
Pelham,  and  Power;  but  there  was  a 
well-founded  suspicion  that  Kelly  and 
Spicer  were  the  victims  of  the  same  stb* 
tern.  How  many  others  might  have  &uett 
victims  to  these  contrivances  it  was' im- 
possible to  say,  but  the  general  persua- 
sion was,  that  the  instances  had  been  bnt 
too  numerous.  He  was  convinced  he  was 
not  exaegeratbg  when  he  said,  that  it  bad 
been  a  long-established  practice  in  this 
country,  for  individusls,  dav  after  day, 
and  year  after  year,  to  stimulate  others  to 
the  commission  of  crime,  for  the  purpose 
of  putting  money  in  their  pockets  oy  their 
conviction.  It  was  his  intention  to  pro- 
pose, that  what  were  technicaliy  called 
Tybum-tickeu,  should  be  continued,  and 
that  the  reward  of  4€/.  shoidd  still  be  paid 
to  the  executors  of  any  persons  killed  in 
the  pursuit  of  hiffhwavnien,  or  the  execu- 
tors of  persons  killed  in  discharging  their 
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duty  in  seizing  of  criminals,  on  whose 
conviction  the  reward  was  payable.  But 
instead  of  the  rewards  on  conviction,  pay- 
able by  the  4tb,  Gth^  and  10th  of  William 
and  Mary,  the  5^  of  queen  Anne,  and 
the  14th  and  15th  of  George  2nd,  he  in- 
tended to  propose,  that  there  should  be 
ass^ed  money  for  the  expenses  of  prose- 
cutmg,  and  bringing  forward  witnesses, 
in  all  cases  of  felony  whatever,  whether  a 
conviction  did  or  did  not  take  place,  at 
the  diiscretion  of  the  judges.  -  He  thought 
this  expense  ought  not  to  be  thrown  on 
individuals,  when  it  appeared  that  there 
was  a  reasonable  ground  made  out  for 
prosecution.  It  was  not  his  intention  to 
trouble  th^  House  farther  at  present.  He 
trusted  he  had  made  out  a  case  sufficient 
to  show,  that  the  system  of  giving  what 
was  termed  blood-money,  against  which 
there  was  one  general  feeling  throughout 
the  country,  was  an  evil  which  loudly 
edled  for  a  remedy.  The  hon.  gentleman 
concluded  with  moving  for  leave  to  bring 
in  a  bill  to  repeal  and  amend  certain  acts 
of  parliament  relative  to  the  giving  sta- 
tutable rewards  on  the  conviction  of  of- 
fenders. 
Leave  was  given  to  bring  in  the  bill. 

'  Election  Laws  Amendment  Bill.] 
Mr.  Wynn  moved  the  third  reading  of  this 
bill.  He  said,  he  should  propose  an 
amendment  to  obviate  an  objection  made 
by  a  noble  lord,  with  respect  to  the  400 
votes  requisite  at  the  close  of  the  two  first 
days  of  the  poll.  The  object  of  this 
amendment  would  be,  to  declare  that  all 
votes  should  be  included  in  that  number, 
which  were  tcfndered,  and  found  ultimate- 
ly good,  though  they  might  be  decided 
against  at  the  time. 

Sir  C.  Monck  said,  that  by  the  present 
bill  the  returning  officer  could  appoint  as 
many  constables  as  he  thoueht  necessary. 
This  was  a  power  that  might  be  used  for 
a  particular  mfluence ;  and  it  seemed  de- 
sirable that  such  power  should  not  be 
given  so  as  to  serve  a  political  view. 
>  Mr*  Allan  said,  that  although  the  bill 
did  not  vary  materially  from  that  which 
passed  the  House  last  session,  except  in 
the  exclusion  of  a  clause,  which  had  ex- 
dted  great  discontent  among  many  of  the 
most  valuable  and  best  informed  consti- 
tuents, he  was,  nevertheless,  by  no  means 
prepared  to  think  it  either  merited,  or 
would  meet  with  the  same  support ;  and 
feeling  as  he  did,  that  neither  expense  nor 
inconvenipnce  at  elections  would  be  pre- 


vented by  its  enactment,  he  felt  it  his  duty 
to  oppose  the  third  reading.  But  before  he 
proceeded  to  urge  his  objections  to  parti- 
cular provisions  of  the  bill,  which,  to  spare 
the  time  of  the  House,  he  should  do 
very  generally,  he  was  willing  to  give  the 
hon.  gentleman,  the  promoter  of  it,  every 
credit  for  skill  and  knowledge  in  the 
usages  of  parliament;  and  he  hoped  he 
would  allow  him  to  say  (adverting  to  an 
observation  of  his  on  a  former  occasion), 
that  he  did  not  lie  by  to  wait  for  an  unfair 
opportunity  to  thwart  his  measure,  but 
that  his  opposition  to  the  recommitment 
arose  from  the  circumstance  of  the  hon. 
sentleman  having  himself  proposed,  as  he 
tnought  rather  precipitately,  the  third 
reading  for  the  very  next  day.  It  had 
been  his  practice  ever  since  he  had  had  the 
honour  of  a  seat  in  that  House,  to  consent 
generally  to  the  introduction  of  any  bill, 
not  prim^  Jade  objectionable,  and  to  watch 
its  progress  through  a  committee  ;  and  he 
did  so  in  this  case,  though  he  contem- 
plated the  measure  from  the  first  as  an 
innovation  on  the  election  laws,  in  hia 
humble  but  confirmed  opinion,  not  likely 
to  produce  any  beneficial  effects  whatever. 
On  the  contrary,  and  on  the  best  consi- 
deration he  had  been  able  to  bestow,  it 
appeared  to  him  that  the  repeal  of  the  act 
of  the  18th  George  2nd,  oy  the  substi- 
tution of  that  which  was  then  before  the 
House,  would  not  tend  in  any  degree  to 
render  less  inconvenient  the  election  of 
knights  of  the  shire  to  serve  in  parliament, 
for  it  in  fact  merely  transferred  the 
power  to  provide  booths  or  polling  places 
irom  the  sherifis  to  the  magistrates,  the 
former  being  limited  to  the  number  of  fif- 
teen, and  the  latter  unlimited,  except  by  a 
vexatious  appeal  to  the  quarter  sessions. 
It  might  be  otherwise  arranged ;  and  as 
he  contended  that  fifteen  polling  places 
were  sufficient  for  Yorkshire,  if  his  posi- 
tion were  true,  the  argument  must  hold 
good  as  to  every  other  county  in  the  king- 
dom. But  he  objected  to  the  principle 
of  the  bill,  more  particularly  as  affecting 
places  where  the  right  of  voting  is  in  free- 
men, inasmuch  as  the  power  to  be  given 
to  the  magistrates  must  necessarily  inter- 
fere with  the  bye  laws  and  internal  regu- 
lations of  such  places,  and  a  right  thus  to 
be  vested  in  an  extraneous  authority,  to 
direct  voting  by  wards,  guilds,  or  compa- 
nies, contrary  to  immemorial  usage,  must 
operate  with  those  concerned,  as  an  inva« 
sion  of  the  chartered  privileges  and  im- 
munities of  every  cityi  borough,  or  port 
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ia  the  empire.  Bendes  this,  he  held  the 
proposed  regulations  for  the  polling  of 
freemen  to  be  still  more  objectionable; 
and  he  contended  that  notwithstanding 
the  number  of  polling  places  might  be  in- 
creased so  as  to  take  tne  votes  of  400  in 
one  dajy  the  poll  might,  neTertheless,  be 
so*  protracted,  by  disputes  upon  the  rights 
of  paupers  and  others  (he  bore  in  mind 
that  the  returning  officer  might  set  apart ), 
that  400  could  not  possiblj  be  polled 
either  on  the  second  or  any  subsequent 
day,  nor  even  200,  as  now  proposed ;  and 
thus,  by  the  favour  of  a  returning  officer, 
by  a  manoeuvre  in  fixing  the  day  of  elec- 
tion, and  through  the  medium  of  dull  or 
entertaining  orators,  two  members  might 
be  returned,  when,  in  reality,  a  third 
candidate  might  have  a  vast  majority  of 
legal  votes  in  his  train  readv,  but  not 
ame  to  exercise  their  franchise*  The 
whole  scope  and  tenor  of  this  arrangement 
appeared  to  him  to  be  neither  more  nor 
less  than  a  design  to  do  away  the  most 
valuable  part  of  our  mixed  state  of  popular 
representation,  to  impose  on  independent 
candidates  an  enormous  expensOf  by  as- 
sembling freemen  before  the  election  is 
fixed,  or  at  once  to  deprive  for  ever  the 
outlying  voters  firom  any  possibility  of  ex- 
ercising their  just  ri^t,  whether  derived 
by  birth,  or  through  the  means  of  honest 
servitude,  in  the  various  crafls  and  mys- 
teries which  have  so  eminentlv  distin- 
guished this  country  above  all  others. 
He  admitted  there  were  clauses  in  this 
bill,  to  which,  in  another  shape,  he  should 
not  object,  and  he  admitted  also  there 
had  been  cases  in  which  polls  had  been 
unnecessarily  protracted ;  but  he  did  not 
think  any  proper  remedy  would  be  sup- 
plied by  this  bill,  which,  for  the  reasons 
ne  had  assigned,  he  moved  mlAt  be  read 
a  third  time  this  day  six  months. 

Mr.  Marryai  said,  that  from  all  he  heard 
it  was  clear  the  more  the  bill  was  consi- 
dered, the  more  it  would  be  foimd  objec- 
tionable. Whst  had  been  done  appeared 
to  him  unsatis&ctory.  He  objected  to 
the  proposed  reculations  concerning  the 
poll,  wnich  applied  the  same  principle  to 
counties  and  boroughs.  The  House 
ought  to  pause  before  they  pused  this 
bill  into  a  law.  If  it  was  applicable  to 
county  elections,  it  mig^t  not  be  so  for 
all  places.  It  tended  to  compel  a  candi- 
date to  bring  op  all  the  non-resident  voters 
in  his  bvour  on  the  first  day  of  the  poll. 
Yet  he  might  not  know  that  he  wanted 
tbem.    The  biU  would  be  productivt  of 


an  increase  in  the  expenses  of  electiontf  • 
Besides,  the  bringing  up  of  all  the  voters  stt 
the  beginning  of  the  poll  would  only  teod 
to  increase  the  danger  of  riots  and  distur- 
bances. The  power  to  atop  the  poll,  If  a 
certain  number  did  not  in  this  stage  61  the 
election  appear,  had  also  a  tendency  to 
disfranchise  those  who  could  not,  in  the 
first  instance,  attend  from  distant  parte. 
Why,  also  throw  the  expense  of  the  hua- 
tings  on  the  county,  instead  of  the  can* 
didwte  ?  If  the  latter  eould  throw  upon 
his  constituents  this  part  of  his  expenaot 
why  not  throw  the  rest?  Why  not,  as  ia 
America  and  in  France,  make  his  conati* 
tuents  pay  his  daily  expenses  ?  He  coqU 
not  approve  of  the  proposal  for  abdishing 
the  giving  away  of  cockades.  That  prae* 
tice  assbted  a  very  useful  and  valuable 
brancli  of  our  manufactories,  and  wUcli 
at  present  stood  greatly  in  need  of  encou* 
ragement.  This  alteimtkm  could  be  no 
important  object.  The  disposition  te 
rioting  proceeded,  not  firom  tne  oodtade 
in  the  bat,  btit  firom  the  liquor  in  Am 
head.  As  to  declaring  the  election  ta 
certain  cases,  where  there  was  no  oppesi* 
tion,  he  supposed  members  knew  wril 
enough  the  maxun  of  divide  ei  imperom 
It  would  be  more  decorous  to  let  the 
measure  stand  over.  If  the  bill  were  to 
be  passed  now,  the  House  would  be  fash- 
ing in  upon  a  new  system  respecting  the 
law  and  practice  of  elections,  just  at  tho 
time  when  a  general  election  wasabonl 
to  take  place- 
Mr.  Proiheroe  objected  to  die  clause  of 
the  bill  respecting  cockades.  He  wished 
the  bill  to  be  recommitted,  as  he  approved 
of  some  parts  of  it;  he  should  otherwise 
vote  for  the  amendment. 

Sir  JV,  Bmrroughi  thought  the  dausa 
which  put  an  end  to  the  poll  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  second  da^,  if  400  voteia 
had  not  polled,  was  objectionable.  A  can- 
didate might  object  to  his  adversary's 
votes,  and  thus  put  an  end  to  the  election 
unfairly:  for  there  was  not,  on  the  sop- 
posiUon  that  every  vote  was  objected  to^ 
more  than  6S  seconds  allowed  to  deter- 
mine on  each.  The  clause  too  which  affixed 
a  penalty  on  giriog  away  a  cockade,  would 
occasion  vexatious  prosecutions. 

Mr.  HammerJey  thouffht  tbis  a  ael* 
fish  bill  on  the  part  of  the  House,  and 
he  was  sorry  to  see  so  little  dnpoaitioe  to 
object  to  it.  The  inoonvenienoe  that  had 
been  alleged  as  the  reason  for  this  bill» 
was,  that  the  member  for  Deronshire  had 
been  obliged  to  stand  four  days  iMfore  his 
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ooBiCitueiiiiy  by  the  opposition  of  a  person 
who  had  but  feir  votes.  He  did  not  think 
this  a  harddiip  to  be  complained  of  by  a 
gentleman  who  thereby  became  the  repre- 
aentative  of  a  popalous  county  for  seven 
years.  The  longer  the  hon.  member 
stood  before  his  constituents,  the  better 
fior  himself,  and  for  them.  He  thought 
this  bill  tended,  by  diminishing  expense, 
to  introduce  into  the  House  persons  of 
less  weight  and  respeeUbility  than  would 
otherwise  be  elected.  He  should  there- 
fore vote  for  the  amendment. 

Mr.  WUberJbTce  thought,  that  the  part 
of  the  bill  which  proposed  to  put  an  end 
to  the  practice  of  giving  cockades  would 
not  answer  the  Durpose.    The  bill  affixed 


a  penalty  to  the  givins  away  cockades ; 
but  the  member  would  be  thought  every 
riiabby  fdlow  who  did  not  submit  lo  this 
additional  expense  [A  member  sug- 
gested that  the  penalty  was  affixed  to  each 
•lience].  If  it  was  meant  to  apply  to  the 
giving  each  cockade,  it  was  not  so  ex- 
pressed in  the  bill,  nor  would  it  be  so^  in- 
terpreted. He  remembered  prosecutions 
against  a  man  for  exercisiog  the  trade  of 
a  tailor ;  and  he  was  proceededagainst  se- 
parately for  several  acts  done  in  the  same 
day ;  lord  Kenyon  said,  that  if  the  man 
could  be  prosecuted  for  diierent  acts  in 
one  day,  ne  might  as  well  be  sued  for  pe- 
nalties on  every  stitch.  He  thought  it 
would  be  better  to  affix  a  small  penalty, 
5«.  or  10«.  for  instance,  on  any  person 
giving  a  cockade,  for  eadi  cockade  given, 
and  to  avoid  the  delicate  question  of 
agency,  which  was  one  of  the  most  diffi- 
cult to  be  determined  either  by  a  court 
or  a  committee  of  the  House.  He  did 
not  think  the  bill  could  be  considered 
as  merely  intended  for  the  benefit  of  the 
candidates.  It  was  a  benefit  to  the  coun- 
try at  large,  that  persons  who  would  be 
preferred  oy  the  electors  on  political  prin- 
ciples, or  from  local  connexions,  should 
not  be  thrust  out  by  weight  of  purse  by 
men  less  deserving  of  support,  morsJly  or 
politically.  It  was  the  duty  of  the  House 
to  watch  over  the  interests  of  the  country 
gentlemen,  who.  were  the  glory  and  the 
strength  of  the  country.  The  bill  miffhl 
be  convenient  in  its  operations  to  a  few 
leading  families,  in  places  were  there  was 
little  chance  of  oppMition,  by  limiting 
the  duration  of  the  poll :  but  the  interest 
of  any  particular  fimiily  was  but  a  feather 
in  the  balance  compared  with  the  oreju- 
dice  it  would  be  of  to  the  eountir  at  lar^. 
Mr.  f,  Dwglm  approved  of  the  bM, 


but  thought  it  better  that  some  of  the 
clauses  should  not  be  put  in  operation  for 
two  years,  as  from  their  enactment  on  the 
eve  of  an  election,  they  might  be  twisted 
for  partial  purposes  which  could  hardly  be 
foreseen. 

SirJ.  Gralum  objected  to  the  clause, 
which  rendered  it  no  longer  necessary  for 
freeholdera  to  adduce  a  proof  that  their 
tenement  was  assessed  to  the  land  tax. 
He  also  objected  to  the  payment  of  the 
expense  of  the  hustings  out  of  the  county 
ft^tes,  and  to  the  power  given  to  the  re» 
turning  officers  to  appoint  any  number  of 
constables.  The  returning  officers  were 
not  always  of  the  highest  description,  and 
might  make  a  job  at  the  county  expense. 
The  magistrates  were  the  proper  jndgea 
of  die  number  of  peace  officers  who  were 
necessary. 

Mr.  Lodtikari  approved  of  the  general 
principle  of  the  bill,  especially  of  we  pait 
rorbkLding  the  distribution  of  cockaaea. 
He  had  known  80,000  cockades  given 
away  at  an  election,  and  this  signal  of 
party  was  thus  made  an  engine  of  bribery, 
not  to  the  multitude  at  larce,  but  towards 
persons  of  particular  trades.  He  waa 
doubtful,  however,  whether  a  simple  limi- 
tation of  the  lengdi  of  poUs  would  not  be 
better  than  the  complicated  machinery 
now  introduced,  the  eflect  of  which  it  was 
not  easy  to  foresee. 

General  TAomlon  expressed  a  hope  Aat 
the  bill  would  not  proceed  any  fkrther. 

Mr.  P.  Moore  observed,  that  the  eftct 
of  some  of  the  restrictions  proposed  by 
this  bill  would  be  to  disfranchise  one-Uiird 
part  of  his  constituents  of  Coventry.  The 
restriction  on  the  use  of  cockades  was,  in 
his  opinion,  highly  inexpedient,  as  it 
tendea  to  discourage  an  extensive  branch 
of  manufacture.  This  view  of  the  sub- 
ject had  excited  a  smile  in  the  House  ; 
but  it  was  a  matter  of  serious  importance 
to  many  thousands  of  industrious  indivi- 
duals who  derived  their  support  from  the 
manufacture  in  question.  If  the  bill  was 
amended,  so  as  to  do  away  with  these 
objections,  he  should  feel  it  his  du^  to 
support  it. 

Mr.  JV^nn  replied.  He  said,  that  as 
the  law  at  present  stood,  if  any  one  candi- 
date chose,  he  could  keep  the  poH  open 
to  the  last  moment  aUowed  by  the  law, 
which  was  fifteen  days.  This  he  consi- 
dered as  a  very  great  evil.  It  had  been 
said,  that  this  was  a  selfish  measure  on 
the  pert  of  the  House.  He,  on  the  con- 
trary,^ viewed  Has  calculated  to  relieve 
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electors  themselves.    The  very  first  prin- 
ciple of  the  constitution  was,  that  free- 
holders should    be  represented  in   that 
House  free  of  expense.    To  give  effect  to 
tills  principle  was  the  'leading  object  of 
this  bill.    The  first  clause  objected  to 
was  that  respecting  the  building  of  booUis 
and  other  apparatus.    It  had  been  said, 
that  to  throw  the  expense  of  these  erec- 
tions upon  the  countji  was  to  encourage 
ambitious   candidates  to  come  forward. 
But  it  should  be  recollected,  that,  at  pre- 
sent, any  candidate  could  avoid  this  ex- 
pense. He  had  only  to  avoid  offering  him- 
self, but  to  get  some  person  to  demand  a 
poll  for  him,  and  he  could  be  charged  with 
no  part  of  the  expense.     The  only  al- 
ternative left  him,  therefore,  in  frammg 
Ibis  bill  was,  to  throw  the  expense  upon 
the  county,  or  upon  the  individual  de- 
manding the  poll ;  and  as  the  latter  would 
be  a  greater  alteration  of  the  whole  sys- 
tem, he  had  adopted  the  former.    When 
the  expense  was  laid  upon  the  county,  no 
individual  would  feel  it  severely.    Be- 
sides, as  the  materials  of  booths  and  hust- 
ings would  be  sold  after  the  election,  the 
amount   would  be  inconsiderable.    The 
second  clause  objected  to  respected  the 
closing  of  the  poll,  if  400  had  not  voted 
before  the  end  of  the  second  day.    The 
bringing  in  of  electors  firom  a  distant 
part  of  a  county  he  thought  as  great  an 
evil  as  bringing  them  from  the  remotest 
part  of  the  kingdom.     If,  therefore,  a 
candidate  could  not  poll  400  on  the  se- 
cond day  from  the  place  where  the  poll 
was  held,  he  thought  it  would  be  a  great 
advantage  that  the  poll  should  be  closed. 
It  had  l^n  suggested,  that  the  bill  should 
be  put  off  till  lAer  the  general  election. 
He  could  not  consent  to  this,  as  it  was 
brought  forward  with  the  view  of  prevent- 
ing such  evils  as  it  embraced  at  the  en- 
sumg  general  election.    As  to  cockades, 
he  behoved  that  the  100^  proposed  as  a 
penalty  would  effectually  prevent  the  use 
of  them ;  but  he  should  not' have  the  least 
objection  to  a  fine  for  each  cockade  given 
away.    The  clause  respecting  constables 
was  especially  required.     At  one  elec- 
tion he  knew  that  8,000/.  had  been  given 
to  special  constables.    At  anotherelection 
1 ,500  special  constables  had  been  engaged 
at  half-a-guinea  a  day  each.    The  amend- 
ment proposed  in  the  bill  respecting  the 
land-tax  was  much  wanted  in  every  part 
of  the  country,  but  particularlv  in  Glou- 
cestershire and  Yorkshire.     If  the  bill 
should  be  read  a  third  iimei  he  would 
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willingly  discuss  any  particular  clause  pro* 
posed  to  be  added  afterwards  to  it. 

The  question  being  put.  That  the  bill 
be  now  read  a  third  time,  the  House  di- 
vided: Ayes,  44;  Noes,  51.  The  bill, 
was  consequently  lost. 

Irish  Courts  of  JOstiCe.]  Sir  J» 
NeuMort  asked,  whether  any  measures 
had  been  taken  by  the  Irish  government 
in  consequence  of  the  reports  of  the  com- 
missioners for  investigating  the  fees  and 
emoluments  of  the  severid  officers  con- 
nected with  the  courts  of  justice  in  that 
country? 

Mr.  Peel  observed,  that  the  three  re» 
ports  from  the  conmiission  alluded  to 
were  so  voluminous,  as  to  require  some 
time  for  their  consideration.  They  had 
been  submitted  to  the  examination  of  the 
lord  chancellor  of  Ireland,  with  a  view  to 
collect  his  opinion  for  the  satisfaction  of 
the  Irish  government,  as  to  the  arrange- 
ments proposed,  and  from  his  own  know- 
ledge he  could  state,  that  that  learned 
lord  had,  in  conjunction  with  the  master 
o£  the  rolls,  devoted  a  great  deal  of  atten- 
tion to  the  subject*  The  master  of  the 
I  rolls  had,  indeed,  occupied  a  great  part  of 
the  last  vacation  in  considering  those  re- 
ports, and  the  capacity  of  tluit- learned 
person  to  form  a  correct  judgment  upon 
any  subject,  could  not  be  questionea  by 
any  one  who  had  an  opportunity  of  ap« 
preciating  his  talents.  When  the  opi- 
nions of  those  two  learned  persons  should 
be  communicated  to  the  Irish  government, 
he  could  assure  the  right  hon.  baronet 
that  it  was  the  intention  of  that  govern- 
ment to  adopt  such  measures  as  the 
equity  of  the  case  should  suggest.  With 
regard  to  the  office  of  the  derk  of  the 
pms,  about  which  so  much  discussion 
nad  taken  place,  the  Irish  government 
had  arran^,  that  the  fees  of  that  office 
should  be  invested  in  the  public  treasury, 
until  a  final  decision  should  be  pronounced 
upon  that  subject,  with  regard  to  which 
an  appeal  was  now  pending  in  the  House 
of  Lords.  As  to  the  deputy  clerk  of  the 
pleas,  upon  whose  conduct  one  of  the  re- 
ports alluded  to  so  particularly  animad- 
verted, the  Irish  government  had  felt  it  a 
duty  to  dismiss  that  person  not  only  from 
that  office,  but  from  another  office  also, 
which  he  had  held  for  manv  years. 

Sir  J.  Newport  declared,  that  he  wu 
much  pleased  with  the  reply  of  the  right 
hon.  gentleman.  He  was,  indeed,  encou- 
n^  to  hope  that  such  measures  would 
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be  taken  in  conseqoenoe' of  the  reports 
alluded  to,  as  were  essential  to  the  ends 
of  public  justice* 

Army  Estimates.]  The  House  having 
resolved  itself  into  a  Committee  of  Supply 
to  which  the  Army  Estimates  were  re- 
ferred, 

Lord  Pahnerston  rose,  he  said,  to  pro- 
pose to  the  committee,  the  Army  Estimates 
for  the  year.  The  detail  of  those  esti- 
mates was  so  dry,  that  the  House  must, 
he  presumed,  feel  desirous  to  have  it 
i)rooght  within  the  shortest  possible  com- 
pass. With  that  desire  he  was  quite  wil- 
ling to  comply,  and  he  was  glad  to  think 
that  it  was  not  necessary  for  him  to  enter 
at  any  length  into  the  subject,  in  conse* 

Sience  of  the  Appendix  to  the  Seventh 
eport*  of  the  Finance  Committee,  which 
fully  explained  all  that  related  to  Uie  de- 
tails of  the  military  expenditure.  He 
should  therefore  confine  himself  to  that 
which  he  hoped  would  be  satisfactory  to 
the  House,  namely,  a  statement  of  the  re- 
duction of  expense  under  this  head  of 
the  public  service.    The  reduction  in  the 


expense  of  the  army,  comparing  the  pre- 
sent with  the  last  year,  would,  he  was 
happy  to  say  amount  to  188,027/.  I9s.  Sflf. 
while  the  total  reduction  of  charge  in 
all  the  departments  connected  with  our 
military  establbhment  was  no  less  than 
418,000/.  Upon  the  score  of  numbers  the 
diminution  of  the  army  in  the  present  year, 
jcompared  with  the  last,  would  at  home 
amount  to  1,995  effective  men;  while 
throughout  the  empire,  including  that  in 
France,  it  #ould  exceed  20,000,  so  that 
he  would  take  the  total  reduction  in 
round  numbers  at  22,000  men.  In  point 
of  fact,  however,  it  was  right  to  state  that 
the  reduction  of  our  force  in  Ireland  was 
not  so  great  as  it  appeared,  for  as  it  was 
impossible  to  equalize  the  effective  force 
of  regiments  with  nominal  strength,  the  ^ 
force  in  that  country  within  the  last  year 
did  not  amount  to  the  number  actually 
voted.  The  amount  of  the  land  forces  for 
the  present  vear  the  noble  lord  stated  at 
25,000  for  England,  Guernsey  and  Jer- 
sey ;  20,000  for  Ireland ;  33,000  for  our 
old  and  new  colonies;  17>360  for  the  ter- 
ritories of  the  East  India  company,  eX" 
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SrATBMBMT  showing  the  Diffxrbmcb  between  the  Amount  of  the  Estimates  of  the  Ordikaby  Serticcb 
of  the  Army,  as  voted  for  1817,  aod  the  Amount  of  the  tame  Estimatbs  for  1818. 
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dasive  of  recruiting  troops  and  companief ; 
and  20,126  for  our  contingent  in  France. 
WiUiout  going  through  any  very  minute 
details,  the  land  forces  might  be  stated  at 
a  reduction  of  74,000{.     The  staff  was 
considerably  increased;  the  sum  he  be- 
lieved, was  i^out  8,754>^     Considerable 
alterations  would  be  found  to  have  taken 
place  in  the  estimates  connected  with  the 
West  Indies.    There  was  a  diminution  of 
16,557/.  in  the  item  of  public  departments. 
In  the  office  of  the  commander  in  chief,  a 
diminution  had  taken  place  of  1,SOO/. ;  and 
in  the  war-office  a  diminution  of  6,4S6/. ; 
but  this  year  a  smaller  sum  was  required, 
on  account  of  the  cessation  of  some  of 
their  expenses.    In  the  other  offices  there 
would  be  found  small  articles  of  variation, 
all  of  which  he  should  not  enumerate.    A 
most  important  change  was  the  muster- 
roaster-general's  office  having  been  abo- 
lished, and  the  duties  transferred  to  other 
offices.      The   reduction    by   that   was 
2t9lBl.     The  whole  of  the  reductions  in 
the  offices,  &c,  made  upwards  of  16«550/. 
There  was  an  increase  m  the  item  of  me- 
dicines oril,265/.    On  that  he  might  ob- 
serve, that  there  was  not  an  increase  in 
die  supply  of  medicinee ;  but  this  year 
there  had  been  bought  and  paid  for  a 
conuderable  quantity  more  than  was  ne- 
cessary for  the  service  of  the  year.  In  the 
item  of  volunteer  corps  there  would  be 
found  an  increase  of  16,876/.    There  was 
also  an  addition  made  to  the  East  India 
troops  for  recruitinff  drc,  of  3,451/.    The 
Royal  Military  College  establishment  was 
diminished  by  2,640/.    There  would  be  a 
diflerenoe  in  the  estimates  of  this  and  next 
year  on  this  pointinthesum  of  750/.  In  the 
pay  of  general  officers  there  was  a  diminu- 
tion of  2,109/.     Upon  the  half  pay  and 
military  allowances,  there  was  an  increase 
of  SfilSl^  and  in  die  foreign  half  pay  of 
9,928/.    In  the  hospitals  of  Chelsea  and 
Kilmainham,  including  in  and  out  pension- 
ers, there  was  required  a  sum  of  101,624/. 
more  than  last  year ;   but  there  might  be 
alterations  made  in  the  course  of  the  year 
by  casualties  and  accidents  which  could 
not  be  exactly  calculated  upon.    And  it 
ought  to  be  recollected,  that  there  was  to 
be  deducted  the  sum  of  85,314/.    The 
casualties,  pensions,  &c.  for  the  last  four 
years  bad  been  on  an  average  upwards  of 
180,000/.  annually.     There  was  reason, 
however,  to  expect  that  in  the  present 
year  the  sum  required  would  not  be  so 
peat.    In  the  Military  Airjrlum  there  had 
been  made  a  diminution  oll,564/. ;  and  in 
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the  items  of  widow's  pensions,  there  mm 
a  diminution  of  109/.  In  the  compaision- 
ate  list,  there  would  beperceived  a  reduc- 
tion of  1,696/. ;  and  in  the  item  of  reduc* 
ed  adjutants  of  local  militia,  an  increase 
of  l,30i5/<  In  the  expenses  of  the  troopa 
in  Fhuice,  there  was  a  reduction  in  the 
sum  total  of  175,188/.  In  the  West  Indies 
there  was  a  sinall  increase  arisin^^  from 
the  circumstance  that  twoof  theregimenta 
that  went  out  had  only  remained  part  of 
the  year.  There  would  befounc^npon 
the  whole  a  saving  in  the  total  charge  of 
troops, -Ac.,  in  1818,ofthesttm  of  188,087/^ 
19«.  3</.,  and  the  whole  charge,  indoding 
the  troops  in  France,  India,  dte.,  would 
be  found  to  be  less  by  41 8,000/.,  and  the 
whole  number  of  men  in  the  estimate, 
when  compared  with  the  estimate  of 
last  year,  was  less  by  upwards  of  21,000. 
The  noble  lord  concluded  by  moving  his 
first  Resolution,  viz.  **  That  a  number  oC 
land  forces,  not  exceeding  113,640  men 
(including  the  forces  stationed  in  France) 
and  also  4,200  men  proposed  to  be  dis- 
banded in  1818,  but  exclusive  of  the  men 
belonging  to  the  regiments  nowemployed 
in  the  territorial  possessions  of  the  Elast  In- 
dia company,  or  ordered  from  thence  to 
Great  Britain,  commissioned  and  non- 
commissioned officers  included,  be  main- 
tained for  the  service  of  the  United  King- 
dom of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  from 
25th  December  1817  to  24th  December 
1818." 

Mr.  Calcrqfi  expressed  his  conviction, 
that  a  still  greater  diminution  should  talc^ 
place  in  our  military  establishment,  than 
what  the  noble  lord  had  stated.  He  could 
not,  for  instance,  see  the  necessity  of 
25,936  men  for  the  peace  establishment  of 
Great  Britain,  and  20,058  for  that  of  Ire- 
land. With  regard  to  the  numbers  voted 
for  the  old  and  new  stations,  he  did  not 
feel  himself  competent  to  pronounce  any 
decided  opinion,  aithougn  the  amount 
of  force  for  the  former  was  so  mudi 
more  than  m  any  former  peace.  But  with 
respect  to  Great  Britam  and  Ireland,  he 
could  not  imacine  the  grounds  upon  which 
ministers  could  think  such  an  establish- 
ment necessary;  while  there  were  20,000 
of  our  troops  in  France,  he  could  not  see 
why  a  smsJler  number  dian  25,936  would 
not  be  enough  to  vote  for  the  present 
peace  establishment  of  Great  Britain.  Waa 
there  any  thine  in  the  internal  condition  of 
England,  which  called  for  a  larger  peace 
establishment  than  we  had  in  1792,  and 
thati  which  amounted  only  to  15|000 
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1VM  the  largest  p^ee  establishment  this 
ooontry    had   ever  previously    knowD  ? 
Barely  it  was  not  requisite  to  keep  up  an 
establishment  of  25,936  men,  in  order  to 
Ipreserve  the  peaceof  England.  He  should 
tiot  oppose  such  an  estaUishment  If  he 
ronld  conceive  it  necessary  for  the  safety 
c^  the  ptate.  From  the  stiite  of  the  House 
with  so  few  members  in  attendance,  he 
would  not  then  press  any  proposition ;  biit 
lie  should  certainly  feel  it  his  duty  to  do 
so  upon  a  future  occasion.  Having  asked 
for  some  information  as  to  the  grounds 
upon  which  such  an  extraordinary  peace 
establishment  was  deemed  necessaiy  for 
England,  he  would  also  take  leave  to  in- 
quire of  the  secretary  of  the  Irish  govern- 
ment, what  were  the  circumstancee  which 
oalledfor  20,000men  in  Ireland,  which  was 
tnfact,  littlelessthan  double  the  usual  peace 
establishment  in  that  country ;  for,  from 
his  own  knowledge,  Ireland,  altliough  by 
CO  m^ans  in  a  state  of  prosperity,  was 
thoroughly  tranquil.       That  tranquillity 
was,  indeed,  preserved  throughout  the 
)asl  winter,  while  the  people  were  sufikr- 
Ing  the  most  severe  privations  under  the 
pressure  .of  unexampled  distress,  and  the 
waoa  afficting  disease.  What,  then,  could 
Justify  the  expense  of  such  extraordinary 
establishments,  especially  in  the  present 
state  of  our  finances  ?  He  would  not  then 
enter  into  the  discussion  of  all  the  topics 
which  were  naturally  connected  widi  this 
subject,  but  upon  thebringingup  the  report 
he  would  move  for  a  farther  reduction  of 
the  proposed  establishment  to  the  extent 
of  8  or  9,000  men. 

Sir  M.  W.  RiH^  expressed  his  sur- 
prise, that  it  should  be  proposed  to  conti- 
nue the  Royal  Waggnn  Train,  for  what 
eccasion  could  there  be  for  such  an  esta- 
blishment during  peace.  There  was  also 
a  considerable  expense  *  in  the  recruiting 
department,  amounting  in  the  whole  to 
17,000/.  which  made  the  expense  equal 
to  the  bounties.  In  the  estimates  he 
perceived  a  grant  of  pensions  to  the 
jMilitary  Colleges  of  740/.  per  annum. 
In  so  new  an  institution,  such  a  ^rant 
should  be  an  object  of  great  suspicion. 
There  was  also  a  grant  of  2,075/.  to  a 
retired  barrack-master,  which  required 
some  explanation. 

Lord  FalmerHon  stated,  that  with  res- 
pect to  the  Royal  Waggon  Train,  a  part 
was  stationed  at  Croydon,  from  whence 
detachments  were  sent  to  the  army  in 
France,  a  part  was  employed  on  the 
MilfCary  Canal,  and  another  portion  at 
(VOL.  XXXVU.) 


Giilsea.    There  was  no  gresftef  htimbei* 
than  was  required  for  the  public  service. 
As  to  the  recruitmg  staff,  it  consisted 
of  inspecting  field  officers,  who   super- 
intended i^  performance  of  the  various 
duties  of  the  district  stafb ;  a  paymaster, 
who  attended  to  the  accounts ;  a  surgeon 
to  inspect  the  recruits ;  and  Serjeants  tb 
escort  them  to   their  respective  depdts. 
]  Widi  respect  to  the  grant  of  a  pension 
to  the  Military  College,  it  arose  from  the 
warrant  to  a  retired  officer,  after  15  years 
service   pursuant   to    the    warrant,   by 
which  the  appointments  in  these  colleges 
were   made.    An   hon.  gentleman  had 
stated,  that  on   k  future   occasibn   he 
would  feel  it  his  duty  to  move  a  farther 
reduction  in  the  present  estimates.    As, 
however,  the  hon.  gentleman  did  not  then 
go   into  a  statement  of  his  reasons  fbr 
the  mtended  motion,   he  would  abstain 
froth  any  premature  discussion..    But  he 
ihust  be  allowed  to  say,  that  the  26,600) 
men,  taken  in  the  estimates,  could  not  be 
considered  as  wholly  applicable  tb  the 
home  service ;  a  portion  must  be  applied 
to    the   relief  of  the   foreign  garrisons. 
iThese  garrisons  consisted  of  k  forc6  of 
39,000  men.    Nobody  ivould  pretend  to 
say,  l3iat  the   regiments  thus   stationed 
should  be  exposed  to  perpetual  banish* 
ment.    It  would  be  neither  humaile  nor 
constitotlonal.    Some  period  must,  there- 
for^, be  assigned  for  the  return  home  of 
these  regiments.    Ten  years  were  consi- 
dered the  limit  of  garrison  service  abroad. 
No#,  allowing  that  the    reliefs  Would 
amount  to  one-tenth  of  the  force  in  foreiga 
garrisons,  that  amount  would  take  away** 
from  the  26,000  men  8,000,  for  reliefs  to 
be  sent  out.    So  that  with  these  reliefs, 
and  the  defalcations  arising  from  the  non- 
effectives,   the  army  for   home   service 
would  not  any^unt  to  more  than  between 
18  and  19,000'  men.    The  House  would, 
therefore  see  that  there  was  no  very  great 
excess  between   the  force  now  kept  up 
and  the  establishment  of  1792,  and  that 
it  was  only  such  a  difference  as  the  al- 
teration 'of  circumstances    between   the 
two  periods  fully  warranted. 

Mr.  Warre  observed,  that  the  noble 
lord,  in  his  various  statements  as  to  the 
necessity  of  our  home  force,  seemed 
wholly  to  throw  out  of  his  contemplation 
our  large  army  In  France. 

Mr.   Fed   said,   the   hon.    gentleman 
should  recollect   that   the  present  esti- 
mates were  only  demanded  for  a  year. 
The  country  was  bound  by  treaty  to  keep 
(2Z) 
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Wf  for  a  time   specified,    an  army  in 
France.    As  long,  therefore,  as  we  were 
bound  by  treaty  to  keep  up  that  force, 
it  was  impossible  to  consider  it  as  appli- 
cable to  the  home  service,  or  to  make 
under  that  head  an  allotraace  for  it  in 
the  estimates.    An  hon.  gentleman  had 
expressed  something  like   dissatisfaction 
that  the  reduction  for  Ireland  was   not 
greater,  and  that  the   force    considered 
necessary  for  internal  tranquillity  should 
ktill  amount  to  20,000  men.    After  the 
unanimity  that  had  marked  the  greater 
estimate  two  years  ago,  when  the  force 
admitted  to  be  necessary  was  taken  at 
t25,000  men,  he  confessed  that  he  did 
expect  the  reduction  and  its  causes  would 
have  been  received  with  unmixed  satis- 
faction.   It  was  impossible  for  any  man 
to  demonstrate  with  mathematical  accu- 
racy the  amount  of  force  which  the  in- 
ternal tranquillity  of  a  country,  situated 
as  Ireland  was,  would  require.    It  was  a 
matter  of  grave  opinion,  and  should  be 
taken  on  the  responsibility  of  those  whose 
paramount  duty  it  was  to  preserve  the 
internal    peace*      The   hon.   gentleman 
considered  that  half  the  force,  viz.  10,000 
men,  would  be  sufficient.     Now  as  far 
back  as  1767 ;  under  lord  Townshend's 
administration,  it  was  resolved  that  the 
force  for  Ireland  should  be  15,000, 12,000 
to  be  always  detained  in  the  countrv,  and 
3,000  for  general  service.    But  when  it 
became  a  duty  to  estimate  the  necessary 
amount  for  Ireland,  it  would  be  idle  to 
revert    to    distant    periods.      The    true 
standard  by  which  a  judgment  should  be 
.formed  of  the  present  estimates,  was  the 
number  of  men  that  within  recent  periods 
had  been  employed.    He  admitted  that  it 
was  a  period  of  war.    But  since  the  peace 
of  Amiens  there  had  been  no  apprehen-. 
sion  of  invasion — no  vulnerable  point  on 
the  Irish  frontier.    The  force  maintained 
during  those  years,  large  as  it  was,  was  in 
support  of  the  civil   power.      He  had, 
therefore,  to  congratulate  the  House  on 
the  improved  state  ef  the  internal  circum- 
stances of  thai  country.    In  consequence 
of  that  improvement,  government  were 
enabled  to  make  a  reduction  both  in  the 
regular  and  yeomanry  force  of  Ireland  ; 
and  measures  were  in  operation  to  reduce 
still  fiM-ther  the  latter  description  of  force 
—The  hon«  member  had  truly  observed, 
that  during  the  last   winter  great  tran- 
quillity had  prevailed  in  Ireland.     The 
Hon.  gentleman  was  perfectly  correct  in 
the  statement,  an4  it  was  with  great  jot- 
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tice  and  peculiar  gratification  he  himself 
must  say,  that  under  tne  pressure  of  pri- 
vations, perhaps  unexampled,  no  peof^e 
had  ever  displayed  more  endurance,  re- 
signation, and  magnanimity,  than  th« 
people  of  that  country.  A  sum  of 
37)000/.  had  been  advanced  by  the  ^ 
vernment  to  local  subscriptions  of  charity* 
No  money  could  be  more  wisely  dis- 
pensed, nor  could  be  received  with  greater 
gratitude.  But  whilst  he  spoke  Uius  of 
the  tranquillity  of  Ireland,  it  was  never- 
theless true,  thut  some  outrages  had  oc- 
curred. They  were,  perhaps,  inseparable 
from  the  peculiar  state  of  society  there* 
Government  had  been  applied  to  by  the 
magistracy  in  some  instances  to  put  the 
>in6urrection  act  in  operation.  The  appli- 
cation was  refused,  and  the  refusal  was 
owing  to  the  power  it  possessed  of  sup- 
porting the  civil  power  by  a  military  force 
stationed  througn  the  country*  Much 
benefit  was  also  to  be  attributed  to  the 
extension  of  the  Civil,  au^oritiea  in  that 
country. 

Sir  IF.  Burroughs  denied  that  it  was 
the  usage  to  keep  up  in  Ireland  a  large 
military  establishment.  In  the  American 
war  the  people  of  that  country  had  to 
complain  of  the  total  inadequacy  of  the 
force  to  meet  the  dangers  then  arising 
from  the  apprehension  of  an  invasion* 
There  were  not  5,000  soldiers  in  Ireland 
when  the  volunteers  were  embodied.  He 
was  proud  of  the  account  the  House  had 
received  that  night  from  authority,  as  to 
the  fortitude  and  magnanimity  of  ita 
people  under  unequalled  sufferings*  It 
ought  to  afford  an  instructive  lesson  to 
the  government.  At  afflictions  imcon- 
trollfii)le  by  man  the  Irish  people  never 
murmured,  but  oppressions  springing  from 
,  ill-treatment  and  mis-rule,  they  ever  did, 
and  he  hoped  ever  would,  resist.  With 
regard  to  the  present  estimates,  he  could 
not  avoid  expressing  his  surprise  at  their 
amount.  In  the  third  year  of  peace,  to 
hear  of  a  force  of  90,600  men  must  be  a 
source  of  astonishment.  How  was  the 
country  to  support  such  an  expenditure  ? 
Where  was  it  to  end  ?  The  revenue  of  the 
last  year  amounted  to  51,000,000^  The 
expenditure  was  65,000,000/.  leaving  a 
deficit  of  14,000,000/.  And  yet,  with 
such  financial  difficulties  staring  them  in 
the  face,  the  noble  lord  held  out  no  hope 
or  suggestion  of  future  reductions  be- 
yond the  r^uction  of  4,200  jnen.  The 
expense  of  sudi  an  establishment  as  noir 
proposed  was  6,000,000{.     How^  was  it 
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to  be  met  ?  Were  we  to  have  a  qualified 
property  tax  amongit  all  our  other 
public  burthens  ?— 'Or  must  the  faith  with 
the  public  creditor  be  broken,  by  an 
appropriation  of  the  sinking  fund  to  the 
expenses  of  our  establishments?  Much 
credit  had  been  taken  for  the  reduction 
of  the  yeomanry  in  Ireland.  What  did 
that  reduction  amount  to  ?  Out  of  a  yeo- 
manry force  of  44,000  men,  in  time  of 
peace  S.OOO  were  reduced.  In  England, 
out  of  S0,000  men,  the  mighty  reduction 
of  279  men  had  taken  place,  while,  when 
we  were  at  peace  with  all  the  world,  an 
addition  of  newr  S,000  had  been  made  to 
the  yeomanry ;  he  supposed  to  preserve 
the  internal  tranquillity  of  this  country. 

Mr.  Babington  expressed  a  hope  that 
the  soldiers  receiving  pensions  might  be 
freed  from  certain  inconveniences  to 
which  he  understood  they  were  at  present 
exposed. 

Mr.  C.  Long  declared  his  readiness  to 
concur  in  any  suggestidns  that  might  be 
proposed  by  the  hon.  member  for  effecting 
so  desirable  an  object;  but  he  had  flat- 
tered himself  that  his  own  exertions  in  re- 
spect to  that  pointy  had  not  been  altoge- 
tter  unavailing. 

Mr,  Farhti  complained  that  a  list  of  the 
officers  who  received  pensions  for  wounds 
had  not  been  laid  on  the  table ;  and  re- 
gretted that  in  respect  to  pensions,  the 
officers  of  the  navy  were  not  placed  on  an> 
equal  footing  with  the  officers  of  the  army. 
He  feared  there  were  many  cases  of 
abuse  iu  the  graotiog  of  pensions  to  the 
latter. 

Lovd  Paimersitm  said,  it  was  not  usual 
to  lay  on  the  table  such  a  list  as  that 
alluded  to  by  the  hon.  gentleman,  but  if 
the  hon.  gentleman  thought  proper  to 
BBOve  for  it,  he  would  make  no  objection 
to  its  production:  it  would,  however,  take 
a  long  time  to  make  out.  He  denied 
that  there  was  any  partiality  shown  to  the 
army  with  respect  to  pensions.  Pensions 
were  granted  to  the  officers  of  each  service 
by  departments  wholly  unconnected  with 
one  anotlier ;  so  that  any  thing  like  par- 
tiality was  out  of  the  question.  As  to 
any  abuses  in  the  granting  of  pensions  to 
the  officers  of  the  army,  he  had  in  conse- 

guence  of  iHiat  had  been  said  in  that 
louse  latt  session,  investigated  the  sub- 
ject minutely,  and  he  had  not  been  able 
todisoover  a  sfaigle  instance  of  such  abuse. 
Mr.  Forbes  observed,  that  lie  had  heard 
•f  several  eaaes  of  gross  abuse. 
I«ocd  PiUmershn  requested  the  hon. 


member  to  communicate  those  cases  to 
him  in  private,  and  if  he  found  that  any 
pension  had  been  withdrawn  which  ought 
to  be  continued,  or  that  any  pension  was 
continued  which  ought  to  have  been  with- 
drawn, he  would  endeavour  to  rectify 
the  error. 

Sir  F.  Flood  expressed  his  high  satis- 
faction at  what  had  fallen  from  tlie  noble 
viscount  and  the  right  hon.  gentleman, 
with  respect  to  the  loyalty  and  good  dis- 
position of  Ireland,  and  the  patience  with 
which  the  people  of  that  country  had  en- 
dured the  various  hardships  and  privations 
to  which  they  had  been  subjected.    There 
was  not  a  more  sincere  friend  of  Ireland 
than  himself;  indeed,  whoever  was  not  a 
friend  to  both  countries,  could  not  be  a 
friend  to  either.  He  was  as  independent  a 
man  as  any  in  that  House,  being  bound  to 
adhere  to  neither  side  of  it.  He  never  had 
received  any  thing,  and  he  looked  for  no- 
thing from  any  party.  He  would,  therefore, 
be  the  last  man  to  agree  to  any  act  of  that 
House  which  he  considered  unjust  or  op- 
pressive towards  his  native  country.     But 
ne  was  bound  to  say,   that  he  did  not 
think  the  vote  of  20,000  men  for  Ireland 
extrawgant.    They  were  di?per^  over 
the  country,  and  their  weight  was  not 
felt.    The  whole  people  of  Ireland,  with- 
out any  reference  to  religion,  were  loysCL 
Of  this  fact,  the  late  war  afforded  abun« 
dant  proof.     Half  our  marine  in  the  late 
war  was  composed  of  Irish  Catholics,  and 
a  great  part  of  our  army  of  Irish  Catholics 
and  Protestants ;  and  he  knew  of  no  single 
instance  among  them   of  desertion  and 
disloyalty.    The  attachment  of  that  coun- 
try should  be  fostered.    Ireland  (exclaim- 
ed the  hon.  baronet)  is  the  right  arm  of 
the  empire.     If  you  lose  Ireland,   what 
will  become  of  you  ?    You  ought  to  em- 
brace her  with  both  arms  to  the  end  of 
time,  as  your  nearest,  dearest,  and  best  of 
friends. 

The  several  resolutions  founded  upon 
the  Army  Estimates  were  then  put  and 
agreed  to. 

Bank  Tokens.]  The  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer^  in  pursuance  of  notice, 
moved  for  leave  to  oring  in  a  bill  to  sus- 
pend the  penalties  for  receiving  bank 
tokens  in  certain  cases,  after  the  t?5th  of 
March  instant  The  object  of  this  bill 
was  to  afford  means  after  the  general  cir- 
cij^ation  of  these  tokens  was  stopped^  for 
their  bein|^  still  received  for  various  pur- 
poses.   If  gentlemen  going  down  to  the 
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q|i)aiter  sesoions,  would  bat  take  a  bag  of 
^^Iver  with  him  to  enable  them  to  take  in 
exchange  bank  tokens  from  the  poor  la- 
bourers in  their  neighbourhooa,  much 
might  be  done  for  the  public.  He  sup- 
po6ed,  from  the  extraordinanr  facility 
^ven  last  year  in  the  issuing  of  the  new 
silver  coinage  to  the  taking  uie  old  silver, 
the  public  expected  this  year  some  similar 
arrangement.  They  did  not  reflect  on 
the  difference  between  the  two  cases.  As 
government  did  not  issue  these  tokens,  it 
could  not  be  expected  to  enter  into  a 
complicated  and  expensive  arrangement 
for  receiving  these  tokens  in  exchange 
for  silver  coin.  In  this  bill  he  proposed 
that  provision  should  be  made  for  allowing 
any  person  to  pay  or  receive  bapk  tokens 
twelve  months  after  the  t25th  of  March 
for  taxes.  Provision  in  like  manner  would 
be  made  for  allowing  them  to  be  taken 
for  rent.  In  these  cases,  and  all  others, 
where  the  tokens  were  not  passed  in  ge- 
neral circulation,  but  paid  to  individuals, 
for  the  purpose  of  being  ultimately  re» 
mitted  to  London,  he  proposed  the  penal- 
ties should  be  suspended.  The  House 
would  see  how  far  this  measure  answered 
the  purft)se  he  had  in  view,  of  withdrawing 
the  bank  tokens  from  circulation,  with 
as  little  incoavenienpft  j|s  possible  to  thei 
public. 

Mr.  F.  Lemis  stated,  that  the  current 
price  of  silver  that  day  was  5#.  6d.  an 
ounce,  and  from  the  state  of  our  paper 
currency  the  price  must  rise^  still  higher. 
If  it  should  reach  St,  Sd»  or  5s,  9d.  an 
ounce,  the  silver  currency  would  ^adu* 
ally  disappear*  Fortunatelv  for  the  coun- 
try a  considerable  part  of  the  bank  tok^ 
were  still  in  circulation.  If  these  tokens^ 
however,  should  be  withdrawn  from  cir- 
culation, and  in  consequence  of  the  rise 
of  silver,  the  other  currency  should  go  to 
the  melting  pot,  they  might  still  probably 
be  again  obliged  to  have  resource  to  the 
Bank  to  issue  a  coinage  of  their  own.  He 
thought  that  in  these  matters  a  great  waat 
of  foresight  prevailed— >theT  did  not  even 
grope  their  way— they  took  no  measures 
to  avoid  the  danger,  but  allowed  them- 
selves to  run  blindly  on  it.  It  was  pro* 
bable  we  should  soon,  lose  o|ir  diver  c^in^ 
age,  and  the  ej^penfie  to,  which  that  cpio- 
fge  bad  pot  the  country. 

General  Thornton  thought  that  if  the 
bank  tokens  were  excluded  from  circula- 
tion, local  silver  tokens  should  be  ex- 
cluded also ;  but  he  thought  It  useful  thai 
the  local  tokeM.sbeul4.t>e  kept  in  circolih 
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tioA.  He  never  heard  that  any  had  h0e» 
forged. 

Mr.  J.  Smitht  though  not  aware  that 
the  price  of  silver  was  so  high  as  had  beeift 
represented,  thought  that  under  circum* 
stances  it  might  rise  higher.  The  loaii% 
at  Paris  might  materially  affect  it ;  but  he^ 
derived  consolation  from  another  points 
He  had  for  many  vears^  observed  the-ooiir 
duct  of  the  Bank  of  England,  and;  iMk 
thought  that  corporation  haid  the  meana 
and  used  them,  ot  in6uencing  the  state  ofi 
the  currency.  He  thought  they  possessed 
those  means  now,  and  could  protec^t  tbw 
pubUc  by  affording  a  check  to  the  expor« 
tatioa  of  bullion.  He  conceived  thai 
present  bill  might  be  of  considerable  ser^ 
vice. 

Sir  M.  W.  Ridley  said,  that  if  the  mk 
oeivers  of  taxes  remitted  the  bank  tokeM 
directly  to  Londoq,  coosiderable  relief 
would  be  given  to  the  public ;  but  ifaftcft 
receiving  tokens  for  taxei»  they  paid  tbeoi 
into  the  country  banks,  the  relief  would 
fall  short  of  the  general  expectation*  H* 
could  not  help  thinkine  it  adviseaU^  thai 
they  should  be  allowed  to  circulate  for^r 
longer  period. 

Mr.  Grenfeli  thought  the  e&ct  of  the 
biU  would  be,  to  contieoa.  the  circuladoQ 
of  tokens  without  restraiAt»-aa  no  penalties 
were  attached  to  the  fitturccirculationiflC 
thefn.  They,  might  not  only  be  received 
for  rent,  but  be  also  immediately  put  int» 
use  again*  unless  a  penalty  were  affixed* 
However,  if  it  should  be  otherwisOf  aad 
silver  should  not  rise,  ia  what  mode  wer» 
the  tokens  to  be  transmitted  to  London? 
It  was  Incumbeat  on  government  to  bear 
this  expense,  and  net  to  thrust  it  on  ge»« 
tlemen.  It  hadbeeasaidt  Uiat  goveni* 
ment  was  not  conisenied  in  the  issue  oC 
these  tokens^  and-  tlierefore  ouaht  not  \m 
defray  any  expense  attending  toem*  He 
waa  of  a.  very  difievent  opinion,  and 
thought  it  the  duty,  of  govemneni  to  ae« 
sist  in  carry  logon  the  ordinary  exchangs 
of  the  country*  The  expense  would  not»' 
perhaps,  be  conaideraUe;  it  might  notes** 
ceed  f  per  cent  for.  forwarding  the  tokene 
from,  all  parts,  but  that  expense  ought  l« 
fall  on  government,  and  not  on  th« 
country  bankers,  especially  as  they<  had 
been  ao  active».  and  had  afforded  aaeb 
in  thedistribulMB  of  the  hsie 
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The  ClfnatUor.of4k$  EakoquotoMt 
he  was  not  prefiared  for  the 'Observation 
of  the  hon.  geotlenBaa.|ia.ie.the  riaafo^he 
price  of  silveffbaeauae  inmaBf  ij 
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hebetiefedilhaafiaieo.  Ifitihourdrife 
considerably,  be  ibiHight  tbere*  might  be 
some  difiicuJty ;  but  he  conceived  the  only 
wey  to  pmenne  the  Mint  currency,  was  to 
remove  this  rival  currency  from  ciroula* 
tion.  Hitherto  it  bad  produced  no  in- 
convenience; but  he  apprdieoded  tbe 
tokmie  might  drive  alvermto  tbe  mdtinp 
potft  if  a  criaii  ahould  occur  when  siieh  ai 
cpurae  migbt  prove  to  be  profitable. 
I/cave  wat  given  to  bring  in  tbe  bilL 
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Indsbciiitt'  Bill.]  The  order  of  the 
day  being  read  for  gohig  into  a  oonftmittee 
CO  this  bUI, 

Lord  HoUand  rote,  but  not,  he  aaid, 
with  the  intention  of  resiadog  the  motion. 
There  were,  hovrever,  two  or  three  quet- 
ttona  whicb  he  thought  it  right  previously 
to  ask|  the  answer  to  which  might  perhaps 
enable  their  lordships  to  proceed  with 
more  precision  and  dispatch  when  in  the 
committee*  than  they  could  otherwise  de. 
Hfs  present  purpose  was  not  to  discuss 
either  the  principle  or  the  details  of  tbe 
bill ;  but  as  their  lordships  were  about  to 
go  into  the  committee,  it  was  important 
tolonow  what  was  the  object  which  they  had 
there  to  carry  Into  execution ;  for)  after  all 
the  discussion  which  the  subject  had  un 
desgone^  there  were  still  some  points  withr 
respect  to  which  theintention  of  those  who 
bad  introdooed  the  bill  was  very  obscure. 
Ob  one  or  two  of  Uie  grounds  on  which 
they  rested  tbe  measure,  they  seemed  to 
be  at  variance  with  themselves.  It  had 
been  said,  that  precedent  wa»  followed  in 
the  present  case ;  but  if  It  had  been  the 
oMect  of  the  framers  of  the  bill  to  estab- 
lish it  on  precedent,  the  result  of  their 
labour  was  not  consistent  with  then*  inten- 
tiOB«  All  former  acts  of  indemnity  In* 
this-  country  had  acknowledged  or  im- 
plied that  oertam  illegal  acts  had  been 
committed,  and  on  the  ground  of  that 
Illegality  the  indemnity  was  granted ;  but 
thte  present  billi  according  to  the  asser- 
tions of 'those  who  supported  it,  the  report 
of  this  committee,  and  its  own  preamble, 
csme  before  their  lordships  with  the  alle- 
gation that  no  illeffal  act  had  been  done. 
,The  report  which  had  been  made  by  their 
Idrd^ipa'  comikiittee  suted,  that  the  per- 
sons" wh6  hbd'been  taken  into  custody 
had  been  arrested  on  oath.  According  to 
aH  thb  assertidns  and  allegations,  there 
badiieennaittegdity;  and  if  there  was 
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no  m^pdity,  there  could' be  no  need#f 
indenanity.  But  it  was  said,  that  if  mi- 
nisters  should  be  called  upon  to  justify 
themselves  in  courts  of  law,  they  would 
be  obliged  to  produce  evidence  which  it 
would'  be  improper  to  disclose.  He  could 
not  say,'  that  it  might  not  be  possible  that 
•  bill  on  this  subject  was  requisite ;  but 
Uien  tiie  object  of  such  a  bill  could  not 
ha  indemnity.  It  was,  then,  proper  that 
their  lordships  should  kliow,  before  thev 
went  into  the|  committee,  to  which 
of  tlMse  objects  their  attention  was  to  be 
directed;  or  whether  it  was  to  be  expected 
ofthem  that'  they  should  accomplisn  both 
objects;  What  were  they  to  be  called 
upon  to  do  ?  Sbreljr  the  same  clauses 
and  words  would  not  answer  fbr  the  dif*- 
ferentobjects  he  had  pointed;out.  IF  all  the 
proceedings  had  been  legal,  what  danger 
could  there  be  in  disclosing  the  evidence 
on  which  the  arrests  had  heeii  made  ?•— 
There  was  another  point  which  also  a|^ 
peered  to  him  worthy  of  their  lordships* 
consideration,  namely,  how  far  this  bill 
fiowedas  a  consequence  from  the  suspen- 
sion act  of  Isst  session.  It  had  been 
asked,  how  their  lordships  could  suppose 
that  the  Habeas  Corpus  should  be  sus- 
pended without  this  bill  becominff'necei^ 
saiy  ?  He  must  confess  that  he  nad  not 
seen  this  natural  consequence ;  but  if  it 
really  existed,  ought  it  not  to  be  their 
lordships  business  to  make  out  that  con* 
nexion  in  tlie  committee  ?  The  bill,  as  ic 
stood,  contained  no  reference  to  the  sus- 
pension act  from  which  it  was  said  to 
spring.  The  preamble  declared  that  a 
traitorous  conspiracy  had  existed,  and 
that  numerous  persons  bad  tumultuously. 
aasembled,  drc.  and  stated  acts  to  have 
been  done,  which,  under  the  supposition 
of  all  the  proceedings  beine  legal  were 
proper  to  be  resorted  to.  The  bill,  how* 
ever,  did  not  declare  that  these  acts 
had  been  done  in  consequence  of  the  sus- 
pension of  the  Habeas  Corpus.  This  bill, 
therefore,  applied  generally  to  aM  arrests^ 
and  was,  in  that  respect,  more  extensive 
in  its  application  than  the  measures  which 
were  ssid  to  have  given  it  origin.— Ano* 
ther  di£Bculty  here  arose  In  considering 
this  bill,  which,  instead  of  being  founded 
on  precedent,  differed  in  one  material  re- 
spect, not  only  from  all  the  old  bOls  of  in- 
demnity in  this  country,  but  from  that  of 
1801,  which  had  been  so  often  alluded  to, 
inasmuch  as  it  granted  indemnity,  not  only 
for  arresting  and  detaining  persons,  but 
for  discharging.    Have  prisoAerSi  theoy 
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bpen  ille^lj  discharged  i  It  wouid  be* 
come  their  lordships  well  to  consider  what 
might  be  the  effect  of  the  introduction  of 
this  word  into  the  bill,  not  merely  with 
respect  to  the  protection  of  ministers,  but 
to  the  future  security  of  the  persons  to 
whom  it  applied.  If  ministers,  or  the  ma* 

fifttrates  who,  under  them,  carried  the 
[abeas  Corpus  suspension  into  execution^ 
had  acted  legally  in  discharging  prisoners, 
they  would  stand  in  noneed  of  indemnity. 
They  could  have  no  fear  of  producing  oyi- 
dence  to  show  that  they  had  acted  accord- 
ing  to  law  in  setting  the  persons  they  had 
arrested  at  liberty.  It  was  necessary,  how- 
ever, to  call  their  lordships  attention  par- 
ticularly to  this  curcumstance,  as  it  ap* 
peared  that  there  were  cases  in  wliich  the 
discharge  of  prisoners  by  the  magistrates 
might  be  illegal.  In  stating  this,  he 
wished  to  refer  their  lordships  to  a  ease 
which  occurred  in  Hilary  term,  1788, 
before  Mr.  Justice  Ashhurat,  Mr.  Justice 
BuUer,  and  Mr.  Justice  Grose.  The  case 
was  intituled,  Morgan  v.  Him^cs*  The 
plaintiff  having  been  accusecT  of  felony, 
and  discharged,  brought  his  action  for 
malicious  imprisonment  against  the  justice 
of  the  peace.  The  declaration  of  the 
plantiff  stated  that  he  had  been  *^  dis- 
charged.*' Upon  this  a  special  demurrer 
was  entered,  setting  forth  that  it  did  not 
appear  by  the  declaration,  that  the  plain- 
tiff had  been  tried  and  acquitted,  or  dis- 
charged by  due  course  of  law,  and  that  it 
did  not  therefore  appear  that  the  commit- 
ment was  without  cause.  The  declaration, 
in  fact,  must  state,  that  the  prosecution  is 
at  an  end ;  for  a  person  aggrieved  cannot 
bring  an  action,  without  showing  that  he 
has  been  discharged  according  to  due 
course  of  law,  either  by  a  grand  jury 
throwing  out  the  bill  of  indictment  pre- 
ferred against  him,  by  acouittal  on  trial, 
or  by  a  noli  prosequu  Their  lordships 
would  therefore  perceive,  that  the  exten- 
sion of  the  bill  to  cases  of  discharge  was 
of  itself  an  indemnity  to  mmisters.  That 
this  was  the  unavoidable  consequence  of 
the  introduction  of  that  word  into  the 
bill,  was    evident    from   the    judgment 

Siven  in  the  case  to  which  he  had  alluded, 
fr.  Justice  Buller  on  that  occasion  said, 
<<  The  grounds  of  a  malicious  prosecution 
are,  Ist,  that  it  was  done  maliciously; 
2dly,  without  probable  cause.  The  want 
of  i>robab]e  cause  is  the  stst  of  the  action; 
for  it  should  have  showea  on  the  face  of 
the  record,  that  the  prosecution  was  at 
an  end.    Saying  that  die  plaintiff  was 
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*  discharged'  is  not  sufficient :  it  is  not 
equal  to  the  word  *  acquitted/  which  baa 
a  definite  meaning.  Where  the  word  ac- 
quitted is  used,  it  must  be  nnderstood  ia 
the  legal  sense,  namelyi  by  a  jury  on  the 
trial.  But  there  are  various  ways  bw 
which  a  man  majr  he  discharged  from  his 
imprisonment,  without  patting  an  end  to 
the  suit.  If,  indeed,  it  had  been  alleged* 
that  he  was  discharged  bv  the  grand  jury'a 
not  finding  the  bul,  that  would  have 
shown  a  legal  end  to  the  prosecutioo.'* 
The  other  judges  were  of  tiie  same  opi- 
nion. After  what  he  had  stated,  and,  in 
particular,  after  bavins  recited  this  deci* 
aion  of  Uie  court  of  Ktng's*bench,  he 
thouffht  it  rij^t  that  their  lordshipa 
should  be  informed  dh  the  following 
points: — 1st.  Whether  a  person  dis- 
charged by  authority  of  the  secretary  of 
state,  without  any  bill  of  indictment 
against  him  having  been  thrown  oat  by  a 
grand  jury,  or  acquittal  on  trial,  or  on  a 
noli  prosequi^  can  be  hdd  to  be  dia- 
charged  according  to  law.  2nd.  Would  a 
discharge  by  the  seccetary  of  state  prevoit 
the  person  from  being  again  arrested  on 
the  same  charge  ?  3rd.  Could  a  person 
discharged  by  the  secretary  of  state  insert 
in  his  declaration,  on  bringing  an  action, 
that  there  was  an  end  of  the  suit  agaiott 
him  ?  These  were  important  qaestions» 
and  he  thought  them  worthy  of  their  lord- 
ships' consideration  on  grounds  totally  in* 
dependent  of  the  bill  before  them. 

The  Ltord  Chancellor  wiahed,  in  the 
first  place,  to  observe,  that  he  did  not 
consider  himself  so  great  an  adept  in  the 
criminal  law  as  to  be  always  prepared  to 
give  their  lordships  a  satisfactory  opinion 
upon  every  difficulty  that  might  be  started. 
In  the  present  cas^,  he  must  also  confess, 
that  he  could  not  recollect  the  terms  of 
the  question  which  the  noble  lord  bad  put 
withsufficientprecision,toenablehimtofive 
it  a  full  answer,  were  he  in  other  reapecta 
capable  of  so  doing.  With  regard  to  what* 
had  been  saU  as  to  thia  bill  being  founded 
on  precedent  in  all  its  provisions,  he  cer- 
tainly had  never  so  argued  it.  He  had  oa 
the  contrary  observed,  that  when  the  Ha- 
beas corpus  was  suspended  in  the  raiga 
of  kins  William,  it  was  distinctly  acknow- 
ledged in  the  bill  of  indemnity,  that  iileffal 
acts  had  been  committed ;  but  it  was  at  tSbm 
same  time  declared,  that  these  acta  were 
so  necessary  for  ^he  si^ety  of  the  eouDtry* 
jBnd  the  preservation  of  the  conatitotieo» 
that  it  was  fit  no  persons  should  be  pot  la 
the  expense  of  defending  theoiMivii  ia 
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suits  which  might  be  brought  for  their 
commissioD.    The  principle  of  the  act  of 
1801,  tliough  differenty  was  a  just  prin- 
ciple also.    It  was  this-^that  the  names 
or   persons  who  had  eiven  information 
should  not  be  disclosed.     Whether  thst 
principle  was  to  be,  bonajidet  in  any  par- 
ticular instance  maintained,  depended  on 
those  to  whom  the  constitution  had  given 
the  right  of  deciding  on  such  questions. 
What  their  lordships  decision    on  this 
point  ought  to  be,  it  would  be  for  them 
to  consider  in  the  committee  ;  but  if  that 
principle  was  one  which  ought  to  be  acted 
upon,  there  was  another  which  possessed 
8  claim  not  less  urgent  on  their  lordships* 
attention— he  meant  the  protection  of  the 
magistrates  who  had  executed  the  laws. 
In  a  case  in  which  there  had  been  a  proba- 
bility of  a  general  rising  against  the  go- 
vernment, it  was  obvious  that  great  num- 
bers of  persons  would  be  arrested.     To 
leave  the  individuals  who  had  caused  these 
arrests  to  contend  with  the  multitude  of 
actions  which  might  be  brought  against 
them»  would  be  to  allow  them  to  be  over- 
whelmed and  crushed  with  an  incaleuUible 
expense.    As  to  the  chief  point  in  the 
noble  lord's  question,  he  should  consider 
it  most  contemptible  conduct  in  him  were 
he  to  withhold  from  their  lordships  any 
information  on  a  legal  point  which  he 
could  give.    He  would  therefore  state  his 
opinion,  for  which  such  allowances  should 
be  made  as  his  practice  confined  to  courts 
of  equity  required.    Though  he  thought 
the  word  *<  discharged*'  highly  proper  and 
necessary,   he  was  not  aware  tnat  it  had 
been  inserted  in  the  bill  until  the  noble 
lord  had  referred  to  it.    It  certainly  ap- 
peared to  him  a  point  of  great  importance, 
and  in  stating  what  at  the  present  moment 
occurred  to  his  mind  on  the  subject,   he 
could  only  say,  that  he  did  not  think  a 
man  discharged  in  the  way  described  by 
the  noble  lord  would  be  discharged  ac« 
cording  to  law.    But  this  formed  precisely 
a  case  m  which  the  magistrate  ought  to 
be  protected.    If,  when  a  rising  against 
the  government  was  apprehended,   a  ma- 
gistrate arrested  on  information  a  number 
of  peiaons  suspected  to  be  engaged  in 
such  a  treasonable  design,  was  he  to  be 
punished  for  discharging  those  persons 
when.the  danger  was  over,  and  when  he 
conceived  that  he  had  no  longer  any  right 
to  detain  them  f    Surely,  no  clearer  case 
for  granting  indemnity  could  be  suggested. 
He  knew  what  he  should  have  done  on 
ittch  an  occasion.    He  would  have  pur- 


sued the  very  same  course  that  had  been 
adopted.    When  persons  taken  into  cus- 
tody weredelivereaon  recognizances,ithad 
been  usual  to  bind  them  to  answer,  from 
time  to  time,  in  the  King's-bench.   If  that 
was  illegal  it  had  been  illegal  ever  since  the 
law  of  the  country  had  been  administered. 
He  had  himselfhad  the  honour  of  filling  the 
ofiices  of  attorney  and  solicitor-general— 
he  should  say,  perhaps  unfortunately  for 
himself,  for  no  situation  was  so  pleasant 
as  that  of  a  private  barrister,  and  none  so 
full  of  anxiety  as  that  of  solicitor  orattor- 
ney-general;   but  he  was  always  in  the 
practice  of  going  from  term  to  term  and 
respiting  recognizances ;   and  no  persons 
haa  ever  sat  in  the  courts  of  justice  who 
understood  the  laws  bett^  than  those 
who  presided  during  the  time  he  alluded 
to.    He  could  give  no  better  answer  than 
he  had  done  to  the  question  of  the  noble 
lord  ;   but  he  owed  it  to  the  kindness  of 
the  House,  and  to  the  indulgence  he  al- 
ways experienced,  to  give  on  all  occasions 
the  best  answer  in  his  power.    If  it  were 
explained  to  him,   and  he  were  satisfied 
he  was  wrong  in  what  he  had  stated,   he 
should  be  ready  to  give  any  farther  infor- 
mation in  his  power. 

The  House  then  went  into  the  coni« 
mittee. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  proposed,  that 
the  House  should  consider  the  preamble 
first,  instead  of  postponing  it  as  usual, 
because  it  was  closelv  connected  with  the 
enacting  part  of  the  Sill. 

The  Earl  of  Lauderdale  observed,  that 
if  the  House  was  to  set  aside  all  prece- 
dents, and  rely  on  the  argument  of  the 
learned  lord,  he  must  say  that  argument 
had  no  great  weight  with  him.  The 
meaning  of  a  preamble  was  to  explain  the 
object  of  a  bill ;  but  how  could  it  assume 
to  do  this  before  it  was  decided  of  what 
clauses  the  bill  should  consist  I  Here  the 
learned  lord,  contrary  to  all  usage  and 
meaning,  called  on  the  House  to  consider 
the  title  and  preamble  of  the  bill,  before 
the  various  clauses  had  been  decided  on. 
Lord  Redesdale  contended,  that  it  would 
materially  serve  the  convenience  of  the 
House  to  proceed  first  to  the  consideration 
of  the  preamble,  because  the  preamble 
was  intimately  connected  with  the  enact- 
ing clauses,  and  would,  in  fact,  be  neces- 
sary as  a  point  of  reference  to  explain 
many  of  the  objects  to  which  those  clauses 
were  directed. 

The  Earl  of  Carnarvon  admitted  that 
there  was  a  close  connexion,  grammatical 
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as  weH  as  ^ubstMitia),  between  the  pre* 
exMe  and  the  eneotiog  olauses,  but  the 
queftion  wa«,  whether  io  proceeding  to 
pass  aa  objectionable  bill  of  this  deecrip* 
tion  it  would  be  more  proper,  tis  well  as 
more  conrenient»  to  go  to  the  enact mencs 
ill  the  first  instaace,  and  afterwards  to  suit 
the  preamble  to  theni»  or  to  fix  the  pre- 
amble first  and  then  proceed  to  the  enact- 
inentSf  shackled  and  embarrassed  by  that 
previous  step.  This  was  a  point  of  great 
constitutional  importai>ce.  For  his  own 
part,  he  could  see  no  objection  to  the  or- 
dinary mode  of  poitponing  the  preamblci 
and  he  hoped  they  would  not  be  called  upon 
surreptitiously  to  recognise  principles  in 
that  which  when  they  came  to  the  enact* 
ments  themselves,  many  noble  lords  might 
be  disposed  to  questioi^  and  to  resist. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  said,  that  in  many 
acts  the  preamble  was  a  mere  form,  re- 
citing the  object  of  the  enactments  that 
wn-e  to  follow ;  but  the  present  was  so 
materially  connected  with  the  substance 
of  the  bill  itself,  as  to  render  its  postpone- 
ment inconvenient.  How,  for  instance, 
eould  they  decide  upon  the  propriety  of 
the  clause  which  referred  to  tumultuous 
assemblies,  without  looking  to  the  pre- 
amble to  see  what  was  meant  by  tumultu- 
ous assemblies?  Every  meeting  which 
took  place  in  the  course  of  the  last  two 
years  was  not  to  be  concluded  as  necessa- 
lily  of  a  tumultuous  character.  The  pre- 
amble, therefore,  in  which  the  precise 
description  was  marked  out,  would  seem 
to  come  naturally  in  order  before  those 
parts  of  the  biU  which  would  require  to 
be  referred  back  to  it  in  order  to  be  un- 
derstood* 

Lord  GrenvUle  contended,  that  when 
the  House  departed  from  what  was  usual, 
there  ought  to  be  some  strong  ground  lor 
doing  sO|  particularly  in  questions  of  this 
patnre,  where  interests  so  serions  were 
involved.  He  was  not  aware  of  an^  ad- 
yaotage  that  would  be  gained  in  pomt  of 
aeetiracy  or  precision,  by  omitting  to 
postpone  the  preamble  as  usual ;  for  when 
the  preamble  was  postponed,  every  mem* 
ber  bore  in  mind  that  the  enacting  cHrases 
would  ultimately  refer  to  it  The  reason 
of  the  practice  ofpostponittg  the  preamble 
was,  that  the  House  could  not  be  pre- 
ftomed  to  know  beforehand  whether  the 
various  enactments  agreed  to,  or  intro- 
duced, would  all  agree  with  the  preamble 
or  not.  When  the  committee  had  deter- 
mined what  agreed  with  the  preamble, 
and  what  not,  they  might  then  be  in  a 
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condition  to  know  what  the  preamble  ooglit 
to  be. 

Lord  RedeultUe  said,  it  was  only  for 
the  convenience  of  the  committee  he  pro- 
posed its  immediate  consid^ntioo.  If 
the  general  feeling  was  in  favour  of  ita 
postponement,  he  should  have  no  objectioo 
to  the  adoption  of  that  course. 

The  question  was  then  put  for  post* 
poning  toe  preamble,  and  agreed  to.  The 
first  clause  being  read, 

The  Earl  of  Lauderdale  moved  as  an 
amendment,  that  the  4th  of  March  sliould 
be  substituted  for  the  Ist  of  January,  aa 
the  period  to  which  the  operation  of  the 
Indemnity  act  should  extend.    In  stating 
his  reasons  for  proposing  this  aioendmeat, 
bis  lordship  observed,  that  tlie  noble  Uml 
who  introaoced  the  bill  bad  described  it 
as  a  species  of  corollary  dependent  on  the 
suspension  act  of  last  vear.    It  was  tme 
that  another  noble  lord  had  attempted  to 
explain  away  the  expression,  but  not  in  a 
manner  aatisfiictory  to  his  mind.     What 
he  wanted  now  to  nndentand  was,   whe* 
ther  the  Indemnity  bill  w^a  h  consequence 
of  the  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus ; 
for  if  it  was,  the  indemnitv  should  extend 
only  to  the  period  at  whicn  the  suspeasioB 
had  commenced,  and  not,  as  the  present 
bill  was  drawn,  to  a  period  long  before  it. 
The  Suspension  actwaa  passed  on  the 
4th  of  March  1817,  but  this  bill  was  dated 
from  the  1st  of  Jsnuarv.     If  such  bills 
were  to  pass  with  this  land  of  laiitude, 
they  would  render  the  soapensioa  of  the 
Habeas  Corpus  act  altogether  unnecessary ; 
for  here  was  a  bill  which  net  only  legaliaed 
all  acts  done  under  the  auspensien  act| 
but  many  that  were  act  countenanced  by 
that  measure. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  said,  he^shoold 
not  now  enter  into  the  reasons  why  he 
diflbred  from  the  noble  lord  In  his  applica- 
tion of  the  expressions  used  on  a  former 
night;  but  with  respect  to  the  amend- 
ment, he  would  ask,  whether  it  was  not 
probable  that  many  acts  might  be  done 
while  the  auspensioo  bill  was  in  its  pro- 
gress, to  whidi  it  might  be  proper  to  ex- 
tend the  indemnity  now  proposed  ?  The 
Habeas  Corpus  act  could  onl^jr  be  sus- 
pended in  caaes  of  serious  and  important 
danger.  The  very  circumstance  of  Ita 
necessity,  the  very  danger  which  obliged 
ministers  to  come  to  parliament  and  ask 
for  such  an  extraordinary  measure  might 
render  it  incumbent  en  them  to  act  In  the 
interval  on  their  own  reaponaibiiity*  For 
this  leasen  it  appeared  to  bejbut  firfr,  thet 
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the  act  Bhould  have  some  retro8pecti?e 
effect^  that  it  should  not  be  rendered 
Istrictly  coeval  with  the  measure,  but 
rather  with  the  necessity*  He  called 
upon  their  lordships  to  recollect  what 
had  passed  on  the  first  day  of  the  ses- 
aion,  when  a  dreadful  outrage  was  com- 
mitted against  the  sacred  person  of  an 
illustrious  individual.  Might  it  not  have 
been 'necessary  to  arrest  some  persons 
suspected  on  that  occasion  \  When  also 
they  remembered  the  subsequent  acts  on 
wluch  this  measure  of  suspension  was 
adopted  by  parliament,  would  they  not 
lidmit  that  it  might  be  necessary  to  take 
some  steps  for  the  apprehension  of  those 
concerned  I  But  abandoning  the  particu- 
lar case,  he  should  make  his  stand  upon 
the  general  principle,  that  government 
might,  upon  its  own  responsibility,  under 
circumstances  of  imminent  danger,  take 
steps  for  the  general  security  of  the  king- 
dom before  parliament  had  passed  the 
bilb,  which  parliament  would  afterwards 
be  bound  in  strict  justice  to  recognize. 
However,  as  he  was  not  aware  that  any 
acts  of  this  nature  had  been  done  antece- 
dent to  the  .meeting  of  parliament,  he 
should  have  no  objection  to  limit  the  ope- 
ration of  the  bill  to  the  26th  of  January, 
the  day  before  parliament  met. 

The  Earl  of  Lauderdale  acceded  to  this 
proposal,  and  took  credit  to  himself  in  so 
doing,  for  an  act  of  kindness  to  ministers, 
as  it  would  be  an  awkward  thing  to  oblige 
them  to  confess  that  they  had  neglected 
calling  parliament  together  while  such 
acl|s  were  going  on — an  inference  which 
Would  be  unavoidable,  if  he  insisted  on 
his  amendment  in  its  original  shape. 

The  amendment,  substituting  the  26th 
of  Jaoifary,  was  then  agreed  to. 

Lord  Holland  said  it  was  his  intention 
tp  move  that  the  word  "  discharged" 
diould  be  left  out  of  the  bill,  but  in  con- 
sequence of  what  had  fallen  from  the  noble 
and  learned  lord,  he  was  induced  not  to 
pre$8  that  motion.  But  if  it  was  right  that 
the  magistrate  who  had  irregularly  dis- 
charged persons  from  confinement,  should 
be  indemnified  by  parliament,  it  was  also 
right  that  the  person  so  discharged  should 
have  the  advantage  of  a  full  discharge  ac- 
cording to  law.  It'  therefore  it  was  deemed 
oecessarv  for  the  protection  of  the  magis- 
trates, tnat  this  word  should  be  retained, 
he  hoped  they  would  admit  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  proviso  into  another  part  of  the 
bill,  securing  the  advantage  he  had  de- 
scribed to  persons  in  such  a  situation. 

(VOL.  XXXVII.) 


f  The  £arl  of  Liverffool  replied,  that  two 
principles  were  applicable  to  the  bill; 
one,  to  prevent  the  disclosure  of  testi- 
mony on  whicli  the  magistrates  had  acted ; 
the  other,  to  indemnify  them  for  certain 
steps  they  had  taken  when  the  country 
was  in  a  state  of  insurrection.  In  Der* 
by  shire,  a  large  body  of  men  had  assem- 
bled to  proceed  towards  the  metropolis. 
Now,  no  person,  whatever  his  opinion 
might  be  respecting  the  Suspension,  could 
say  that  it  was  net  the  duty  of  the  magis- 
trates, under  that  act,  to  prevent  such  a 
purpose,  and  in  furtherance  of  the  act,  to 
detain  individuals,  and  afterwards  to  re- 
lease as  many  as  they  could  without 
danger  to  the  public  tranquillity.  The 
question,  therefore,  was,  whether  under 
such  circumstances  they  could  properly 
discharge  such  as  had  been  arrcstedf, 
without  further  proceedings,  though,  per« 
haps  such  discharge  might  not  be  strictly 
legal  ?  If  any  question  was  more  clear 
than  another,  he  thought  it  was  the  pro- 
priety of  the  apprehension  of  these  per« 
sons  in  a  inoment  of  considerable  danger^ 
and  the  release  of  them  as  soon  as  wap 
consistent  with  the  public  safety.  He 
thought  tliis  must  appear  on  all  sides  th^ 
least  exceptionable  part  of  the  bill. 

Lord  Holland  agreed,  that  this  was  the 
least  exceptionable  part  of  the  bill ;  bvif 
the  House  had  now  heard  it  avowed,  for 
the  first  time,  that  this  bill  was  not  passed 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  preventing  unr 
pleasant  disclosures  of  evidence,  but  really 
to  cover  acts  in  themselves  strictly  illegal. 
The  noble  lord  had  announced  hjs  opinion, 
that  the  magistrates,  in  these  discharge^, 
might  have  acted  illegally ;  but  if  they 
did  so,  parliament,  it  was  alleged,  ought 
to  bear  them  out.  This  was  no  answer  to 
the  question  he  had  put  respecting  the 
situation  of  persons  so  illegally  discharged* 
These  persons  could  not  bring  any  action 
for  damages,  without  averring  on  the  re- 
cord, that  they  had  been  duly  discharged, 
so  that  they  were  at  present  deprived  of 
the  very  right  of  seeking  for  redress.  l£ 
they  were  discharged  at  all,  they  6ught  to 
have  received  their  discharge  in  a  way 
that  would  give  them  the  rights  that  all 
Englishmen  ought  to  possess.  If  these 
rights  could  be  secured  to  them  by  any 
clause,  he  was  ready  to  indemnify  the 
magistrates ;  but  if  not,  he  thought  the 
magistrates  ought  not  to  be  protected  al 
the  expense  of  those  who  had  been  ag* 
grieved.  The  only  way  in  which  the 
latter  could  regain  their  rights,  was  by 
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proceeding  in  a  court  of  law,  to  question  | 
the  regularity  of  the  proceedings  in  their 
committal ;  and  if  tney  were  not  regu-  I 
larly  discharged,  a  clause  must  be  intro- 1 
duced  to  give  them  the  beneiii  of  such  a  ' 
discharge  before  they  could  proceed  at ' 
law.  Should  such  a  proviso^  be  framed/ 
would  the  n^ble  lord  object  to  it  ? 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  suggested,  that 
the  noble  lord  should  first  prepare  his 
amendment ;  they  would  then  be  more 
competent  to  give  an  answer. 

Lord  Erskine  said,  that  he  felt  as  much 
as  any  man'  the  justice,  and,  indeed  the 
necessity  of  protecting  magistrates  in  the 
honest  discharge  of  many  difficult  du- 
ties.   Before  the  act  of  the  4 1st  of  the 
king,  if  a  conviction  by  one  or  more  ma- 
gistrates was  afterwards  quashed  as  being 
contrary  to  law,  they  were  subject  to 
afctions  or  even  indictments  as  the  case 
might  be:    but   this  was  remedied,  and 
properly  remedied  by  the  statute.    When 
iregard  was  had  to  the  various  and  com*- 
l^iicated  jurisdictions  of  the  justices  out  of 
Sessions,    reouiring    often   a  yery   deep 
knowledge  or  the  law,  nothing  could'  be 
'more*  fit  than  that  they  should  be  pro- 
'tected  when  they  acted  to  the  best  of 
their  honest  judgments;   but  the^arlia* 
^ent  of  that  day  knew  too  well  its  duty 
Co  extend  the  protection    fiirther,    and  j 
therefore,  though  afler  a  conviction  was 
quashed  for  error,  no  action  of  trespass 
could  be  maintained,  yet  the  convicting 
magistrates  were  left  liable  to  an  action 
on  the  case,  if  thev  acted  maliciously  and 
without   reasonable  or  probable    cause. 
fHe  should  iherefbre  propose  hereafter  a 
aimilar  provision  in  tlie  bill  now  before 
them ;   as,  if  it  were  to  pass  as  it  stood, 
the  most  atrocious  and  notorious  outrages 
might  be  unpunished.      He  was  aware 
that  the  preamble  of  the  bill  would  be 
obiected  to  him,  and  that  he  should  be 
tafd  the  protection  was  not  intended  to 
screen  magistrates  or    others  who    had 
ttcted  unjustly  ;   but  because  they  could 
not  defend  themselves  without  injury  to 
others,  even  when  their  conduct  had  not 
only  been  just,  but  highly  meritorious. 
To  that  objection  he  could  only  answer. 
Let  such  a  shocking  preamble  be  amend- 
ed, which  laid  down  a  doctrine  never  to 
be  found  till   this  hour  in  any   English 
statute «— Good  God  !    excluimed  lord  E. 
to  what    condition    were    we  reduced ! 
"Whilst  order  was  overborne  by  violence, 
and  the  most  honei>t  informer  might  be 
at  the  mercy  of  the  guiliyi  informations 
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Ibr  such  a  season  might  be  secret,  but* 
after  it  was  completely  restored,  and* 
the  law  in  its  usual  force,  what  princt-^ 
pie  could  be  stated  to  justify  this  abso- 
lute inversion  of  the  whole  spirit  and* 
practice  of  magistracy,  informations  being- 
always  publicly  returned  to  the  courts  oP 
justice. — But  the  bill  as  it  stood  went 
much  farther  than  even  the  false  princi* 
pie  of  secrecy  would  justify,  because  if 
protected  magistrates  and  othen,  even  for' 
the  most  open  outrages,  upon  no  informs* 
tions  whatsoever,  and  when  a  thousand 
witnesses  might  be  produeed  to  proTe- 
them,  who  desired  no  secrecy  to  protec^ 
them. — What  could  be  said  to  cases  of 
this  description  ?  Was  it  possible  to  make' 
the  public  safety  the  foundation  of  a  mea» 
sure,  which  destroyed  the  safety  of  every 
individual  of  whom  that  public  was  com* 
posed?  The  best  measure  the  legisla- 
tare  could-  at  any  time  resort  to  for  tlie 
public  safety  was,  to  secure  the  litiertier 
and  the  privileges  of  the  people.  Without 
that  they  might  put  down  insurrections^ 
but  the  hostile  mind  would  remain  ;  and 
all  the  securities  which  flowed  from  a  finee 
eonstitution  would  be  lost.  The  clause 
which  he  intended  to  propose  when  he 
had  drawn  it  up  in  form,  would  be  tir 
harmony  with  the  general  law,  and  would 
in  no  shape  effect  indemnities,  unless  in 
cases  to  which  no  man  would  be  hardy 
enough  to  say,  that  they  ought  to  be  ex* 
tended,  the  false  pretext  of  secrecy  bdoar 
the  only  possible  cover  for  its  universid 
and  unprecedented  extension. 

The  £arl  of  Lauderdale  called  the  at-* 
tentfon  of  the  House  to  the  benefit  thej 
had  derived  from  an  adherem^  to  their 
regular  forms.  K  the  preamble  bad  been 
agreed  to  in  the  first  instance,  as  was  pro- 
posed, it  would  have  given  a  eomplexioB 
to  the  bill  totally  different  from  what  it 
now  appeared  to  be  on  explanation.  The 
preamUe  described  its  object,  merely  as 
intended  to  prevent  the  improper  disclo- 
sure of  evidence,  but  another  object  had 
since  been  avowed,  which  woold  render 
an  alteration  of  the  preamble  necessary* 
in  order  to  make  it  conformable  with  the 
intention  and  spirit  of  the  enactments. 

The  Lord  ChnnceUor  repeated  the  ar- 
gument, that  if  magistrates  discharged 
persons  illegally,  they  would  require  to 
be  indemnified.  The  grievance  which' 
arose  out  of  such  a  measure  was  that  of 
preventing  persons  who  were  innocent 
from  bringing  their  action.  It  was  the' 
spirit  of  the  claum;  that  the  magistrstm 
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•liould  not  suffer  for  an  act  of  Jenity,  «o 
that  any  proviso  introduced  in  behalf  of  the 
persons  discharged,  should  be  considered 
with  reference  to  the  magistrates  as  well  as 
to  those  persooB.  If  a  proviso  could  be  so 
formed  as  to  accomplish  the  one  purpose 
without  defeating  the  other,  he  was  sure 
there  would  be  no  objection  to  its  imme- 
diate adoption. 

The  Marquis  of  Lamdawne  moved  for 
the  omission  of  those  words  in  the  billf 
which  went  to  extend  indemnity  to  ma- 
gistrates for  arresting  persons  in  tumul- 
tuous assemblies.  The  principle  of  the 
bill  was  to  indemnify  for  acts  dangerous 
in  themselves,  but  justifiable  for  reasons 
of  state,  which  could  not  be  disclosed  in 
evidence.  Could  any  of  the  arguments 
that  rested  on  this  necessity  of  secrecy, 
be  applicable  to  the  case  of  pecsoBS  taken 
in  tuoHiltuous  and  disorderly  meetings? 
.Why  should  the  magistrate  be  prevented 
from  proving  his  own  justification  in  this 
•case  ?  He  would  admit  that  the  magis- 
trates who  acted  last  year,  were  entitled 
to  protection,  but  he  was  sure  they  would 
rather  defend  themselves  in  an  open  and 
avowed  manner,  where  it  could  be  done 
with  safety  to  the  public,  than  escape 
within  the  pale  which  that  act  threw  aver 
them. 

The  Lord  Chancellar  contended,  that 
such  an  exemption  would  expose  the  ma- 
gistrates to  actions  from  every  individual 
arrested  in  tumultuous  assemblies.  That 
in  itself  was  a  great  evil.  Besides,  the 
magistrates  would  have  a  right  in  their 
defence  to  enter  into  the  information 
they  had  received  as  to  the  objects  of  the 
meeting  which  would  lead  to  the  disclosure 
objected  against. 

.  The  Marquis  of  Lansdamne  observed, 
-that  there  were  but  few  persons  com- 
•mitted  for  such  an  offence ;  the  cases 
therefore  would  not  be  so  numerous  as 
was  apprehended,  and  the  mere  proof  of 
.the  fact  that  it  was  a  tumultuous  assembly 
•would  be  a  sufficient  justification  of  the 
magistrates,  without  any  farther  disclo- 
sure. « 

The  Lord  Chancellor  said,  that  many 
.might  represent  more  force  to  have  been 
used  than  was  necessary  to  disperse  the 
meeting,  the  only  means  of  rebutting  which 
would  be  to  enter  into  a  disclosure  of  its 
nature  and  objects. 

Lord  H(dland  observed,  that  if  the  ar- 
.^uroent  of  the  learned  lord  were  good,  when- 
ever a  tumultuous  assembly  was  dispersed, 
^e  magistrates  by  whom  they  were  so  dis- 


persed must  have  recourse  to  parliament 
for  an  act  of  indemnity.  He  denied  the 
principle,  as  it  would  go  to  overturn  the 
whole  law  of  the  country. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  said,  that  the  bill 
before  their  lordships  was  not  general,  but 
contemplated  a  case  of  an  extraordinary 
and  special  nature,  in  which  it  was  indis- 
pensably necessary  to  protect  the  magis- 
trates who  were  connected  with  it. 

Lord  Holland  allowed,  that  an  extraor- 
dinary and  special  case  ought  to  be  de- 
cided on  its  own  merits,  but  maintained, 
that  the  former  argument  of  the  learned 
lord  was  applicable, to  the  case  o(  all  ma- 
gistrates who  dispersed  tumultuous  as- 
semblies. 

The  £arl  of  Liverpool  admitted,  that  in 
the  act  of  1801  there  wss  no  provision  of 
the  nature  under  consideration,  the  rea- 
son of  which  was,  that  altliough  many 
persons  having  been  taken  up  on  suspicion 
of  high  treason  and  not  afterwards  brought 
to  trial,  parliament  thought  right  to  pass 
an  act  of  indemnity  to  protect  ministers, 
yet  at  that  period  there  was  nothing  like 
insurrection,  which  demanded  a  measure 
of  this  nature  with  reference  to  magis« 
trates.  In  the  late  occurrences  not  only 
had  persons  been  apprehended  under  the 
warrant  of  the  secretary  of  state,  but  in- 
surrections of  a  formidable  nature  had 
taken  place,  which  required  the  interposi- 
tion of  magisterial  authority.  Large  bo- 
dies of  people  were  taken  up  by  order  of 
the  magistrates— in  one  place  no  less  than 
250— with  a  view  to  prevent  the  farther 
progress  of  the  meetmgs  of  the  10th  of 
March.  This  'having  been  the  state  of 
the  country,  would  parliament  act  fairly 
by  the  magistrates,  it  it  did  not  protect 
them  from  vexatious  suits  I  Their  lord- 
ships should  never  forget  that  the  preser- 
vation of  the  public  peace  depended  on 
the  voluntary  efforts  of  these  respectable 
gentlemen,  who  were  generally  unpaid* 
and  who  came  forward  independently  to 
discharge  duties  of  the  highest  import- 
ance, attended  in  many  cases  with  great 
personal  risk,  and  which  therefore  enti- 
tled them  to  the  protection  of  the  legis- 
lature. 

The  Earl  of  Carnarvon  observed,  that 
the  arguments  of  the  noble  earl  and  of 
the  learned  lord  went  to  prove  that  an 
act  of  indemnity  was  necessary  on  every 
occasion  in  which  the  ro;igistrates  exerted 
themselves  to  preserve  the  peace  of  the 
country.  Did  the  noble  earl  mean  to  say, 
that  the  magistraes  last  year  exceedvd 
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their  powers,  and  that  they  therefore  came 
to  parliament  for  indemnity?  If  so, 
and  if  the  necessity  was  manifest,  that 
indemnity  parliament  would  not  re- . 
fuse.  But  he  denied  that  it  was  to  be 
taken  for  granted  that  when  magistrates 
exerted  themselves  in  the  case  of  tumul- 
tuous assemblies,  they  necessarily  violated 
the  law,  and  must  have  an  act  of  indem- 
nity to  protect  them.  He  supported  the 
amendment,  not  because,  he  thought  in- 
demnity unnecessary,  but  because  in  this, 
as  well  as  in  other  parts  of  the  bill,  their 
lordships  were  legislating  in  the  dark. 

The  amendment  was  negatived. 

Lord  Er shine  said,  he  would  now  move 
the  amendment  he  had  before  mentioned, 
which  was  only  to  place  all  magistrates 
and  others  as^  but  for  this  bill,  they  would 
stand  by  the  general  law  of  the  land.  By 
the  41  St  of  the  king,  thouzh  a  conviction 
were  quashed  for  error  in  fact  or  in  law, 
magistrates,  though  protected  when  act- 
ing honestly,  were  still  liable,  if  they 
acted  maliciously,  and  without  reasonable 
and  probable  cause.  It  never  was  heard 
bf  in  England,  that  any  magistrate  or 
other  person  of  any  description  wliatso* 
ever,  could  act  with  malice  to  the  injury 
of  another  without  a  most  severe  and  ex- 
emplary visitation.  He  wished,  therefore, 
after  the  clause,  '<  That  every  person  by 
whom  any  such  act,  matter,  or  thing 
shall  have  been  done,  or  commanded,  or- 
dered, directed,  or  advised  to  be  done, 
shall  be  freed,  acquitted,  discharged,  and 
indemnified,  as  well  against  the  king's 
majesty,  his  heirs  and  successors,  as 
against  the  person  and  persons  so  appre- 
hended, committed,  imprisoned,  or  de- 
tained in  custody,  discharged  or  dispersed, 
and  ail  and  every  other  person  and  per- 
sons whomsoever;"  the  following  proviso 
should  be  introduced :  — ^  **  Provided  al- 
ways, that  nothing  herein  contained  shall 
extend,  or  be  construed  to  extend,  to  any 
act,  matter,  or  thing,  done  to  any  person 
whatever,  if  committed  maliciously,  or 
without  reasonable  or  probable  cause."— 
As  the  bill  stood  at  present,  putting  aside 
every  case  where  necessary  secrecy  of 
information  could  have  any  possible  ap- 
plication, no  magistrate  nor  any  other 
person  could  be  impleaded  or  questioned, 
though  he  had  acted  with  the  most  pal- 
pable malice  in  the  presence  of  a  thousand 
witnesses,  who  desired  no  secrecy,  being 
ready  to  come  forward  to  prove  it.  This 
error,  so  affronting  to  Common  sense,  was 
all  he  desired  to  rectify.     Let  honest 
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error  of  every  kind  be  still  protected,  and 
let  secrecy  be  maintained  within  its  pro^* 
per  boundaries,  as  to  time,  that  is,  whilst 
the  Habeas  Corpus  was  suspended,  oa 
account  of  dangers  from  the  laws  being 
supposed  to  be  overpowered,  but  not 
after  order  was  completely  restored,  and 
still  less,  in  cases  where  no  secrecy  watf 
required  by  witnesses,  nor  could  in  any 
shape  apply  to  the  testimony  they  had  to 
give.  He  desired  once  again  to  repeat,  that 
the  public  safety  which  in  every  country 
must  stand  upon  the  affections  of  the  peo* 
pie,  could  never  be  maintained  by  sanc« 
tioning  private  wrongs,  and  by  the  denial 
•f  justice. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  said,  that  the'  an* 
swer  which  he  had  to  make  to  his  noble  and 
learned  friend  was  very  short — it  was 
simply  this,  that  the  clause  which  he  pro- 
posed would  nullify  the  whole  bill.  If 
their  lordships  did  not  choose  to  agree  to 
a  bill  of  indemnity,  let  them  say  so ;  but 
if  they  did  agree  to  it,  let  them  make  it 
effective.  Were  an  action  allowed  to  be 
brought  against  a  magistrate  on  the  ground 
of  his  havmg  been  influenced  by  maliciout 
motives,  he  could  not  defend  himself  with* 
out  stating  from  what  source  he  derived 
the  information  on  which  he  had  pro* 
ceeded.  His  noble  and  learned  friend 
said,  that  the  country  was  now  tranquil, 
and  that  no  danger  would  result  from  sucb 
a  disclosure.  But  whatever  might  be  its 
effect  on  the  peace  of  the  country,  what 
effect  did  their  lordships  think  it  was  cal* 
culated  to  have  on  the  peace  of  the  indi* 
vidual  who  had  furnished  the  information  f 
The  principle  of  the  clause  was,  that  ad* 
mitting  that  illegal  acts  had  been  com* 
mitted,  it  was  fitting  that  the  raagistratea 
should  be  protected,  not  only  against  vex- 
atious suits,  but  against  suits  which  might 
be  otherwise  so  numerous,  that  however 
complete  the  defence  of  a  magistrate  might 
be  against  them,  his  efforts  might  be  pa- 
ralyzed by  their  repetition.  No  such  ex- 
ception as  that  proposed  by  his  noble  and 
learned  friend,  was  to  be  found  in  any 
preceding  measure  of  a  similar  nature. 
His  noble  and  learned  friend,  with  that 
love  of  his  country  by  which  he  had  al- 
ways been  distinguished,  exhorted  their 
lordships  to  take  care  of  the  liberties  and 
feelings  of  the  people.  God  forbid  that 
any  man  in  that  House  should,  forget 
that  that  was  the  principle  by  which  all 
their  proceedings  ought  to  be  regulated. 
But  they  should  at  the  same  time  recollect, 
that  they  ought  not  to  destroy  all  autho* 
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ritj  for  the  sake  of  indWidtial  bene^t. 
That  for  which  their  lordships  should  feel 
the  deepest  interest  was,  the  public  safety. 
The  public  safety  ought  to  be  secured 
with  as  little  injury  towards  individuals  as 
possible;  but  without  being  afraid  of 
adopting  even  harsh  measures  towards  in- 
dividuals, if  such  measures  were  rendered 
necessary  for  the  preservation  of  the  state 
ind  the  constitution.  Those  felt  the  most 
for  the  people  who  were  anxious  to  pro- 
tect the  ^eat  mass  of  the  people  from  the 
machinations  of  the  few,  who  sought  the 
destruction  of  the  whole  system  of  go* 
vemment. 

The  Earl  of  Rosdyn  could  not  consent 
to  the  sacrifice  of  the  rights  of  so  many 
persons  for  the  sake  of  protecting  a  few 
magistrates  from  actions.    It  seemed  ad- 
mitted, that  some  alteration  in  the  pream- 
ble was  necessary,  inasmuch  as  it  did  not 
state  the  true   object   of  the   measure, 
which  was  not  merely  to  prevent  disclo- 
sures, and  to  protect  those  who  gave  evi- 
dence on  which  magistrates  had  acted,  but 
also  to  cover  with  a  shield  the  magistrates 
themselves,   however  unwarrantable  and 
illegal  had  been  their  proceedings.    The 
noble  and  learned  lord  had  given  no  suffi- 
cient answer  to  what  had  fallen  from  the 
noble  mover  of  the  proviso,  who  was  anxi- 
ous not  to  expose  magistrates  who  had 
acted  bon&fide^  but  to  open  the  courts  of 
justice  against  those   who  had   availed 
themselves  of  their  authority  to  oppress 
and  imprison  individuals.    The  noble  and 
learned  lord  had  stated  most  truly,  that 
hy  the  indemnity  acts  of  William  3rd,  of 
1715,  of  1746,  and  those  that  had  passed 
ftince,  illegal  acts  which  had  been  com- 
mitted, were    indemnified.    It    was    the 
only  justification  of  an  indemnity  bill,  that 
When,  to  preserve  the  peace  of  the  coun- 
try, the  law  bad  been  violated  in  particu- 
lar instances,  those  who,  from  a  sense  of 
public  duty,  had  committed  the  violation, 
should  be  protected  against  the  conse- 
quences of  tneir  conduct ;  but  in  this  case 
it  had  been  averred  that  no  illegal  acts  had 
been  done,  and  that  an  indemnity  was  in- 
tended only  to  prevent  actions,  which.  If 
proceeded  in,  might  lead  to  disclosures 
inconsistent  with  the  public  safety.  Where, 
therefore,  malice  was  offered  to  be  proved 
against  magistrates  pretending  to  act  for 
the  public  good,  no  indemnity  should  be 
allowed  to  prevent  the  plaintiff  from  pro- 
ceeding,  or    shut    the   doors    of  justice 
against  him.    In  the  first  Irish  indemnity 
act,  this  principle  was  recognized,  and  the 


distmction  between  illegal  and  malicious 
arrest  or  detention  was  established,  though 
the  act  had  been  afterwards  altered. 

The  amendment  was  negatived. 

The  Marquis  of  Lansdffame  proposed, 
as  an  amendment,  to  leave  Ireland  out  of 
the  bill,  and  to  retain  only  the  words  "  in 
that  part  of  the  united  Kingdom  called 
Great  Britain.*'  The  provisions  of  the 
Suspension  act  did  not  extend  to  Ireland» 
and  that  country  diould  therefore  be  ex* 
cepted  from  those  of  the  Indemnity  bill. 

Lord  Sidmouth  said,  that  the  indemnity 
had  no  reference  generally  to  Ireland,  but 
the  name  of  that  part  of  the  united  king- 
dom was  necessary  to  be  retained  to  meet 
a  special  case.  A  suit  might  be  instituted 
in  the  courts  of  that  country,  at  the  in* 
stance  of  a  person  who  was  apprehended 
there  for  acts  done  in  Great  Britain,  and 
it  was  necessary  therefore  to  protect  the 
magistrate  who  had  executed  the  warrant 
of  at-rest. 

The  Marquis  of  Lansd&ome  said,  that  a 
clause  should  be  introduced  to  meet  the 
special  case,  rather  than  Ireland  should 
remain  under  the  general  provisions  of 
the  bill. 

Lord  Sidmouth  said,  tbat  he  had  no  dif- 
ficulty in  alluding  to  the  case.  A  warrant 
had  been  issued  acainst  an  individual  who 
had  fled  to  Ireland.  He  was  apprehended 
in  that  country,  and  unless  Ireland  re* 
mained  in  the  bill,  the  magistrate  who 
executed  the  warrant  would  be  liable  to 
an  action. 

Lord  Holland  warmly  objected  to  the 
introduction  of  Ireland  into  the  bill.  Let 
the  particular  case  be  named,  however 
objectionable,  rather  than  leave  the  ex- 
ception general.  He  believed  the  magis- 
trates of  Ireland,  like  the  magistrates  of 
Great  Britain,  were  active  and,  generally, 
exemplary  in  the  discharge  of  their  duty. 
•He  did  not  mean  to  speak  of  them  with 
the  slightest  disrespect ;  but  he  too  welt 
knew  the  state  of  that  country,  not  to 
feel  that  a  general  bill  of  indemnity  for 
acts  done  by  the  magistrates 'in  Ireland, 
would  be  a  bill  of  indemnity  for  many 
acts  of  atrocious  outrage.  After  the  act 
of  indemnity  in  Ireland,  which  followed 
the  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  in 
1797,  an  action  was  brought  in  that  coun- 
try by  a  person  of  the  name  of  Doyle, 
against  an  individual  whose  conduct  he 
(lord  Holland)  had  the  misfortune  to 
bring  the  other  evening,  under  their  lord- 
ships consideration,  a  sir  Judkin  Fitz- 
gerald, accusing  him  of  acting  in  his  md* 
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gisterial  capacity  with  malicious  motives ; 
and,  although  the  act  of  indemnity  was  in 
forcei  Doyle  obtained  a  verdict,  and  sen- 
tence was  about  to  be  pronounced.  In 
order  to  save  this  gentleman,  if  gentleman 
he  was,  another  indemnity  bill,  with  a 
sweeping  clause,  was  passed  by  the  Irish 
legislature.  He  knew  not  if  the  bill  then 
before  their  lordships  would  screen  such 
acts  as  that  to  which  he  had  just  adverted. 
But  when  it  was  notorious  that  for  the  last 
five  and  twenty  years  there  had  not  been  a 
year  unproductive  of  deviations  from  law 
on  the  part  of  some  of  the  magistrates  of 
Ireland,  their  lordships  ought  to  be  cau* 
tious  how,  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  an 
unknown  and  conjectural  case,  they 
agreed  to  a  clause  which  might  deprive 
the  Irish  people  of  their  redress  for  such 
injuries.  The  remedy  ought  not  to  ex- 
tend beyond  the  evil,  and  the  indemnity 
ought  to  be  confined  to  the  particular  case 
in  question. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  did  not  think 
that  the  principle  of  mdemnity  would  be 
construed  so  broadly  as  to  include  any 
case  but  the  one  contemplated.  He  should, 
however,  have  no  objection  to  an  amend- 
ment, on  the  third  reading,  that  would 
limit  the  operation  of  the  act  as  it  re* 
garded  Ireland  to  the  special  case  contem« 
plated.  The  history  of  that  case  was 
this : — a  man'  of  the  name  of  Benbow, 
whose  petition  had  been  laid  on  their  lord- 
ships table,  had  fled  to  Ireland,  with  the 
hope  of  obtaining  there  the  means  of  be- 
ing conveyed  out  of  the  country.  A  war- 
rant was  issued  from  this  country  for  his 
arrest ;  and  be  was  taken  up  in  Ireland  for 
acts  done  here,  and  not  for  any  acts  per- 
formed there.  The  magistrate  who  had 
executed  the  warrant  in  Ireland  was  liable 
to  an  action  in  the  courts  of  that  country. 
It  was  necessarv,  therefore,  for  his  pro- 
tection, that  Ireland  should  be  introduced, 
into  the  provisions  of  the  present  bill. 
This  clause,  however,  extended  no  in- 
demnity to  magistrates  in  Ireland,  where 
the  suspension  did  not  operate,  for  any 
arrest  they  might  have  authorized  for  acts 
done  there. 

After  some  further  conversation,  the 
amendment  leaving  out  Ireland,  was 
agreed  to,  on  the  unde  rstanding  that  on 
the  bringing  up  of  the  report  a  special 
clause  should  be  inserted  embracing  tlie 
case  alluded  to. 

TheEarlof  Cirminxm  protested  against 
the  payment  of  double  costs  by  the  plain- 
"''  in  such  actions  as   might  have  been 
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already  commenced,  without  any  antici- 
pation of  this  act.  He  proposed  that  the 
infliction  of  double  costs  should  be  con- 
fined to  all  actions  brought  after  the  pas- 
sing of  the  act.  This  would  not  interfere 
with  the  indemnity. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  iaid  it  was  his 
intention  to  propose  that  the  plain  tiffi  io 
any  actions  which  had  been  commenced 
before  the  27th  of  February,  should  not 
be  liable  to  any  costs. 

Lord  King  was  desirous  that  the  inflic- 
tion of  double  costs  should  be  entirelr 
withdrawn  from  the  bill.  Why,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  evil  of  a  deprivation  of  redress 
were  the  unfortunate  individuals  who  had 
been  illegally  treated,  to  be  punished  with 
the  penalty  of  double  costs  ?  Suppose  a 
person  were  apprehended  on  a  malicious 
and  groundless  information,  that  he  suf- 
fered a  long  imprisonment,  and  was  ut- 
terly ruined  in  consequence.  This  was 
not  an  imaginary  case.  It  was  that  of  an 
individual  in  Ireland,  who  had  been  al* 
ready  alluded  to,  of  the  name  of  Doyle, 
on  whom  the  most  horrid  tortures  were 
inflicted  by  a  sir  Judkin  Fitzgerald, 
against  whom  he  brought  an  action ;  but, 
in  consequence  of  a  second  act  of  indem- 
nity (the  first  not  having  been  found  suffi- 
ciently operative),  he  was  defeated,  and 
cast  in  750/.  costs,  which  proved  his  utter 
ruin.  Conceiving  that  the  words  <<  double 
costs"  conveyed  as  much  injustice  as  two 
words  could  import,  he  moved  to  omit 
the  word  "  double.'' 

The  Lord  Chancellor  observed,  that  the 
next  provision  of  the  clause  enacted  that 
those  who  had  commenced  actions,  but 
who  stayed  proceedings,  would  not  be 
liable  to  any  costs.^  The  double  costs 
were  to  be  imposed  only  on  those  who, 
notwithstanding  parliament  had  taken 
from  them  the  ground  of  action,  still 
proceeded. 

Lord  Holland  allowed  that  the  provi- 
sion just  described  by  hit  noble  and 
learned  friend  was  commendable,  but  con- 
tended, that  the  principle  of  inflicting 
double  costs  in  such  cases  was  unjust  in 
itself.  In  an  act  like  that  under  conside- 
ration, and  which  was  extorted  from  par* 
liament  only  by  necessity,  they  slioula  be 
cautious  not  to  go  one  tittle  beyond  that 
necessity. 

Lord  King's  amendment  was  nega- 
tived. The  lord  diancrllor  then  pro- 
posed his  amendment,  to  exempt  those 
from  the  payment  of  any  costs,  who 
might   have   commenced    their    actions 
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before  the  Sfth  of  February. — Agreed  to. 

The  Earl  of  Carnarvon  proposed  a  new 
clause,  framed  for  the  purpose  of  limit- 
ing the  operation  of  the  bill  to  those 
eases  in  which  the  interference  of  the 
legislature  was  indispensably  necessary. 
It  was  stated  in  the  preamble  as  the 
ground  of  the  measure,  that  the  produc- 
tion of  evidence  in  defence  against  actions, 
might  be  dangerous  to  the  parties  who  had 
given  the  information  on  which  the  acts 
prosecuted  had  proceeded,  as  well  as  to 
the  general  safety.  The  object  of  his  pro- 
posed clause  was,  to  deprive  any  person 
of  a  right  of  action,  whenever  the  secre- 
tary of  state  should  make  an  affidavit  be- 
fore a  judge,  that  the  action  could  not  be 
defended  without  danger  to  individuals, 
and  injury  to  the  public  service.  The  way 
in  which  he  intended  to  effect  this  was,  by 
enacting,  that  before  the  commencement 
of  a  suit,  the  solicitor  of  the  party  should 
give  notice  to  the  secretary  of  state,  and 
if  the  secretary  of  state  made  no  affidavit, 
such  as  he  had  described,  in  the  course  of 
a  month,  the  information  should  be  pro- 
duced, and  the  proceedings  should  not  be 
stayed ;  but  that  if  the  secretary  of  state 
made  the  affidavit  within  the  month,  then 
the  action  should  be  immediately  stopped. 
Unless  some  proposition  of  this  nature  were 
adopted,  the  most  oppressive  acts  would 
escape  with  impunity,  even  when  not  the 
slightest  ground  could  be  alleged  for  pre- 
venting an  action. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  replied,  that  the 
effect  of  the  noble  earl's  clause,  if  passed 
into  a  law,  would  be  to  subject  all  the 
magistrates  in  the  country,  and  all  persons 
who  had  acted  under  them,  to  the  discre- 
tion of  the  secretary  of  state,  to  determine 
whether  or  not  actions  might  be  brought 
against  them.  Nor  that  alone.  The  act 
for  suspending  the  Habeas  Corpus  vested 
in  the  privy  council,  as  well  as  in  the  se- 
cretary of  state,  the  power  of  granting 
warrants  for  the  apprehension  of  suspected 
persons.  The  privy  council,  therefore, 
would  also  be  subject  to  a  similar  discre- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  secretary  of  state. 
And  who  was  the  secretary  of  state  i  His 
noble  friend  might  not  always  be  in  that 
office.  One  of  the  noble  lords  opposite, 
in  the  event  of  any  change  in  his  majesty's 
councils,  might  fill  that  situation,  and  it 
would  then  be  to  be  submitted  to  that 
noble  lord,  whether  actions  might  be 
brought  against  his  noble  flriend  ?  Parlia- 
ment had  adopted  the  only  proper  course 
under  such  circumstances,  by  appointing 
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ctrnimittees,  which  had  investigated  all  the 
cases  of  apprehension  that  had  occurred* 
He  was  persuaded  that  his  noble  friend' 
had,  in  no  instance,  issued  his  warrant  for 
the  apprehension  of  any  individual,  which 
instance  he  would  not  readily  submit  tat 
the  examination  of  any  parliamentary  tri-' 
bunal,  acting  under  tl>e  seal  of  confidencoy 
in  order  that  they  might  determine  whe- 
ther or  not  he  had  been  actuated  by  mo- 
tives ofpublic  duty  alone. 

The  Earl  of  Carnarvon  contended,  that 
unless  his  clause  were  acceded  to,  the 
evils  growing  out  of  this  act  of  indenmity 
would  be  much  greater  than  the  benefits 
rcKulting  from  it.  The  noble  earl  bad 
said,  that  if  the  secretary  of  state  were 
changed,  the  discretion  would  rest  with 
another  individual.  Certainly;  and  so  it 
ought ;  for  the  secrets  of  the  office  would 
be  in  the  possession  of  that  other  indivi- 
dual. It  was  only  by  the  adoption  o£ 
some  provision,  such  as  that  which  be 
proposed,  that  he  could  be  brought  to 
consent  to  the  great  anomaly  in  British 
jurisprudence,  of  shutting  the  courts  of 
justice  against  the  injured  and  oppressed;. 
He  would  not  at  present  trouble  the  com* 
roittee  by  pressing  his  clanse,  but  he  gave 
notice  that  he  would  re-introduce  it  in  the 
ultimate  stage  of  the  bill. 

•  The  clause  was  negatived. 

The  Earl  of  Lauderdale  said,  be  did  not 
expect  that  the  amendment  which  he  waa^ 
about  to  propose,  would  meet  with  a  bet- 
ter fate  than  those  which  preceded  it ;  but 
still  he  would  persevere.  Notwithstanding 
the  observation  of  the  noble  and  learned 
lord,  he  could  not  help  thinking  that,  as 
the  report  was,  in  fact,  the  ground  and 
origin  of  the  bill,  so  the  language  of  the 
latter  should  be  in  conformity  with  that  of 
the  former.  With  this-  view  be  had  se- 
lected a  passage  from  the  report,  which 
he  would  beg  leave  to  substitute  for  the 
first  clauses  of  the  present  preamble*  The 
sentences  which  he  would  read  were  not 
filled  with  all  the  words  of  unnecessary  re- 
cital which  incumbered  the  report  itself; 
but  he  pledged  himself  that  he  had  not 
added  one  word  oi  his  own.  Instead  of 
the  preamble  as  it  now  stood,  he  would 
propose  the  following:^'*  Whereas,  on 
the  9th  of  June  last,  a  rising  took  place 
in  Derbyshire,  and  the  insurgents  were 
not  formidable  for  their  numbers;  and 
whereas  it  was  piretended  that  the  state  of 
Nottingham  was  favourable  to  their  de- 
signs; and  whereas  some  persons,  about 
100^  were  on  that  night  assembled  on  the 
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Taoe-course  near  Nottingham ;  and  where- 
as some  of  theiD  were  armed  with  pikes  or 
poles ;  and  whereas  they  dispersed  about 
two  o'clock ;  and  whereas  the.  Derby  shire 
insurgents  proposed  to  surprise  the  mili- 
tary in  their  barracks,  and  to  become  mas^ 
ters  of  the  town  of  Nottingham ;  but,  in 
the  course  of  their  march,  some  threw 
away  their  pikes,  and  retired  before  the 
Military  force  appeared ;  and  oo  the  first 
show  of  that  force  the  rest  dispersedy  their 
leaders  attempting  in  vain  to  rally  them ; 
and  whereas  the  committee  have  the  satis- 
faction of  delivering  it  as  their  decided 
opinion,  that  not  only  in  the  country  in 
general,  but  in  those  districts  where  the 
designs  of  the  disafiected  were  most  ac- 
tively and  unremittingly  pursued,  the  great 
body  of  the  people  remained  untainted, 
even  during  the  periods  of  the  greatest 
distress,  it  has  been  deemed  necessary  td 
apprehend,  commit,  imprison,  detain  with- 
out trial,  &c"  [a  laugh,  and  Hear,  hearl] 
Their  lordships  would  perceive,  that  he 
bad  used  no  words  that  were  not  in  the 
ieport,  and  he  therefore  moved,  that  an 
amendment  so  constructed,  and  in  every 
ayllable  warranted  by  their  own  secret 
committee,  mi^t  be  adopted  instead  oi 
the  unautfaorirad  preamble  now  before 
Ihem. 

The  amendment  was  put  and  negatived. 
After  which  the  House  reaumedi  and  the 
report  was  received. 
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PooK  Laws.]  Mr.  Lushington  having 
presented  the  retui^ns  of  the  sums  of  money 
levied  throughout  England  and  Wales  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  poor, 

Mr.  Domes  Gilbert  said,  he  had  been 
induced  about  three  years  ago  to  bring  in 
a  bill  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the 
information  now  laid  before  the  House,  in 
the  hopes  of  drawing  the  public  attention 
to  the  most  important  subject  which  ever 
perhaps  came  before  parliament.  Unless 
some  limit  could  be  set  to  the  rapid  pro- 
gress of  the  poor-rates,  the  ruin  of  the 
oountry  was  inevitable.  Since  the  period 
in  question,  he  was  happ^r  to  say,  that  a 
Qommittee  had  been  appointed  to  inquire 
into  the  subject ;  and  this  oommittee  had 
excited  more  attention  throughout  the 
country,  and  more  hopes  of  good  was  ex- 
pected from  it  than  from  any  thing  which 
had  come  before  the  House  for  many 
years  past     He  hoped   the  conmiitee 
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would  not  confine  themselves  to  mere 
matters  of  regulation,  but  that  they  woulcl 
grapple  with  the  main  question  itself. 
However  numerous  and  useful  the  regu- 
lations the  committee  might  suggest,  thia 
would  not  satisfy  the  country :  by  attack* 
ing  the  system  itself  they  would  eventually 
do  infinitely  more  good.  But  as  an  op* 
portuuity  would  soon  be  afibrded  for  en^ 
tering  into  this  subject,  he  should  not 
take  up  the  time  of  the  House  longer  at 
present,  but  merely  move,  that  the  papera 
now  laid  before  Uie  House  be  printed. 

Sir  Charles  Monck  said,  the  countrj 
would  not  be  satisfied  unless  government 
came  forward  and  took  under  its  charge 
some  radical  measure  for  the  relief  of  the 
country  from  the  intolerable  evil  of  the 
poor  laws. 

Mr.  Calcrqfi  was  at  a  loss  to  know  wha( 
gentlemen  meant  by  some  radical  mea* 
sure.  If  they  meant  that  governmeni 
ought  to  come  forward  and  propose  the 
abolition  of  the  poor-rates,  he,  for  onOf 
would  enter  his  protest  against  such  a 
doctrine.  No  such  measure  ought  to  be 
propoaed  either  by  the  government  or  by 
any  otlier  body  of  men  in  that  House. 
The  poor-rates  were  an  evil  no  doubt ; 
and  that  evil  was  still  greatly  increased 
by  the  manner  in  whi^  the  poor  laws 
were  administered.  But  this  great  eril 
arose  chiefly  out  of  our  enormous  taxa* 
tion ;  and  if  the  hen.  gentleman,  who 
moved  the  printing  of  the  papers  would 
but  lend  his  aid  to  diminish  the  amount 
of  taxation—to  check  the  extravagance  of 
'govemmeoty«*»he  would  contribute  more 
efcctualljr,  perhaps,  than  he  possibly 
could  do  in  any  other  way  to  the  reduc* 
tion  of  the  poor-rates.  No  majority  of 
parliament  could  say  that  the  poor^catea 
ought  not  to  be  continued  beyond  a  giveo 
time.  The  mat-adminiatration  of  the 
poor  lawa,  which  no  man  could  more 
regi^t  than  he  did,  was  no  argumeoi 
against  a  legal  provision  for  the  poor. 
But,  he  would  ask,  had  not  the  poor* 
ratea  been  gradually  diminishing }  Front 
having  seen  the  poor-rates  so  high,  and 
from  seeinf[  them  fall,  he  was  convinced  they 
would  agam  have  them  low.  Gentlemen 
would  have  their  com  bill— they  wanted 
to  have  a  high  price  for  com,  laoour  low, 
and  moderate  poor  rates.  But  these  three 
things  they  oould  not  poasiUy  have  at  the 
same  time.  If  com  was  nigh,  kiboor 
could  not  be  low,  without  umt  beinc 
heavy  poor-rates.  The  labourers  ana 
their  families  must  cat.    Low  labour  was. 
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no  doubt,  a  great  advantage  in^  agricul- 
ture and  manufactures;  but  it  ought 
never  to  be  so  low  as  not  to  afford  sub- 
sistence for  the  labourer  and  his  family, 
in  a  style  suitable  to  his  condition  in  life. 
Whether  his  wages  were  10^.,  iSs.,  or  20s. 
a  week,  he  cared  not,  if  it  procured  for 
him  that  degree  of  comfort  to  which  he 
was  entitled.  If  thev  wished  to  check 
the  evils  arising  out  of  the  system  of  the 
poor  laws,  no  man  would  go  farther  than 
ne  was  willing  to  so ;  but  if  it  was  intend- 
ed to  go  against  &e  principle  of  the  act 
of  Elizabetli,  he,  for  one,  should  protest 
against  such  an  innovation. 

Sir  C  Monck  wished  it  to  be  understood 
that  it  was  aeainst  the  abuse  of  the  poor- 
laws  that  he  had  spoken,  and  not  against 
any  part  of  the  act  of  Elizabeth  which 
provided  support  for  the  aged  and  infirm. 

Mr.  Frankland  Lewis  deprecated  all 
discussion  on  this  subject,  at  the  present 
moment,  as  premature.  The  subject  was 
one  of  the  very  highest  importance,  being 
neither  more  nor  less  than  the  happiness 
or  misery  of  a  vast  mass  of  the  population. 
The  committee  had  nothing  so  rouch^  at 
heart  as  to  carry  through  the  investi^tion 
of  this  matter  in  the  most  dispassionate 
manner,  and  to  avoid  comine  to  a  hasty 
determination  upon  it.  Perhai>8y  indeed, 
they  would  be  blamed  for  their  dilatory 
manner  of  proceeding ;  but  it  was  better 
that  they  should  err  on  the  side  of  caution 
than  on  the  side  of  precipitation.  The 
hoo.  gentleman  had  asked,  if  by  setting 
themselves  against  the  system  of  the  poor 
laws,  it  was  meant  sudoenlv  to  witbaraw 
from  the  people  relief  from  the  poor 
rates  ?  But  it  was  utterly  impossible  that 
any  man  in  his  senses  could  entertain  such 
a  wish  as  to  get  rid  of  the  poor-rates  alto- 
l^ether.  This  was  what  was  meant  when 
}t  was  said,  that  government  and  the 
House  ought  to  set  themselves  against 
the  system  of  the  poor  laws :  the  poor- 
rates,  if  they  were  allowed  to  go  on  in- 
creasing as  they  had  done,  would  gradually 
absorb  all  the  rents  and  produce  of  the 
country.  When  he  said,  therefore,  that 
they  ouffht  to  set  themselves  against  the 
•jTStem,  he  said  be  hoped  that  they  would 
take  such  steps  as  would  prevent  this  ruin 
even  to  the  paupers  themselves.  He 
ahould  not,  however,  enter  into  the  sub- 
ject at  present ;  but  in  the  mean  time  he 
bad  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  the  peo- 
ple,of  this  country  would  have  been  in- 
cximparably  happier,  from  the  highest  to 
t^e  lowest,  if  the  statute  of  Elizabeth  bad 
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never  been  enacted.  When  he  said  this, 
he  did  not  mean  to  give  an  opinion  that 
relief  to  the  poor  ou^t  to  be  discontinued. 
With  respect  to  what  an  hon.  gentleman 
had  said  as  to  the  country  gentlemen 
wanting  to  have  high  prices  for  their  com, 
and  low  rates  for  labour,  he  wished  to 
assure  that  hon.  gentleman,  that  there 
was  nothing  they  were  less  anxious  to  see 
than  high  prices  for  corn  and  low  prices 
for  labour.  If  there  was  any  thing  they 
were  more  anxious  to  do  than  another,  it 
was  to  effect  such  a  connexion  between 
the  price  of  food  and  the  price  of  labour, 
as  would  enable  the  lower  classes  to  main- 
tain themselves  without  any  assistance 
from  the  poor-rates«  The  committee  had 
had  but  too  many  instances  before  them 
of  the  detestable  system  of  paying  the 
wages  of  labour  out  of  the  poor-rates. 
They  had  had  instances  before  them  of 
farmers  paying  sixpence  a  day  to  their  la- 
bourers, and  paying  them  ten  shillings 
and  upwards  out  of  the  poor-rates ;  thus 
taking  from  others  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  wages  of  such  labourers.  A  most 
mischievous  trade  existed  in  this  country 
of  manufacturing  goods  for  exportation, 
at  a  lower  rate  than  that  at  which  they 
could  be  made  for.  This  was  done  by 
charging  part  of  the  waees  of  the  manu- 
facturer on  the  land,  which  was  reapine 
no  benefit  from  a  trade  of  which  it  paid 
the  cost.  He  would  not  have  said  a  word 
of  taxes,  had  it  not  been  a  second  time 
urged,  that  the  increase  of  the  poor-rates 
arose  out  of  the  increase  of  taxation.  No- 
thing in  his  opinion  was  less  satisfactorily 
made  out  than  the  position,  that  the 
amount  of  the  taxation  influenced  the 
number  of  paupers,  or  the  amount  of  the 
sums  distributed  to  them.  He  denied 
that  this  position  had  ever  been  satisfac- 
torily proved  [Hear,  hear!].  He  had 
heard  persons  maintain  that  the  country 
was  so  impoverished  by  t^ation,  that  it 
was  unable  to  pay  for  labour.  But  the 
effect  of  taxation  was  only  to  take  from 
the  pockets  of  one  class  of  people,  to  give 
to  another  money  already  existing.  It 
merely  altered  the  channels  of  expeodi- 
ture—- it  did  not  destroy  the  expenditure. 
That  which  was  taken  from  the  producer 
and  went  into  the  hands  of  government, 
was  laid  out  in  the  employment  of  soldieni 
and  sailors,  of  persons  who  manufactured 
gun-powder,  pr  muskets,  or  other  warlike 
stores.  Taxation  merely  changed  the 
form  and  shape  of  society.  If  tbey  traced 
the  money  raised  in  taxes,  through  the 
(SB) 
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different  channels  through  which  it  circa* 
Jatedf  they  would  find  government  as 
large  an  employer  of  labourers  as  indi- 
▼iduals  woula  have  been,  if  the  sums 
paid  by  them  in  taxes  had  never  been 
withdrawn  from  them.  To  take,  forin« 
stance,  the  twentv-seven  millions  annually 
paid  into  the  hands  of  stockholders :  there 
could  be  no  doubt  that  this  interest  of 
Btock  emplojred  as  much  labour  as  if  it  had 
not  been  withdrawn  from  the  agricultural 
and  other  classes.  They  all  witnessed  the 
distress  felt  throughout  the  country  by  the 
want  of  demand  m  many  branches  of  in- 
dustry, from  government  ceasing  to  be  a 
purchaser.  He  said  then,  it  ought  not  to 
be  taken  for  granted  that  taxation  was  the 
cause  of  the  great  increase  of  the  poor- 
rates.  He  did  not  mean  to  say,  there 
would  have  been  so  great  an  increase  in 
the  poor-rates  altogether,  if  the  present 
accumulation  of  taxes  had  not  existed  ; 
but  that  the  mere  consideration  of  the 
accumulation  of  taxes  was  by  no  means 
the  principal  cause  of  the  increa^  of  the 
poor-rates.  Taxation  rather  changed  the 
description  of  labourers  and  the  descrip- 
tion of  employers,  than  the  amount  of 
employment. 

Mr.  Brougham  said,  that  the  hon.  gen- 
tleman who  nad  just  sat  down  had  depre- 
cated all  premature  discussion  of  a  sub- 
ject of  such  importance  as  the  poor  laws, 
and  had  promised  to  avoid  imitating  in 
that  respect  the  example  of  those  who 
had  preceded  him.  In  like  manner  he 
should  begin  by  deprecating  all  prema- 
ture discussion  of  this  question,  and  pro- 
mising to  avoid  entering  himself  into  such 
a^  discussion.  But  there  would  be  this 
difference  between  himself  and  the  hon. 
gentleman,  that  he  would  keep  his  pro- 
mise ;  whereas  immediately  after  the  de- 
precation of  the  hon.  gentleman,  it  had 
seemed  good  to  him  to  enter  into  a  most 
delicate  and  difficult  topic  which  had  not 
any  connexion  with  this  important  qnes- 
iion*  And  having  thus  discussed  the 
tubject  of  the  poor  laws  at  considerable 
length,  as  if  he  had  not  sufficiently  re- 
deemed his  pledge  to  the  House,  the  hon. 
gentleman  had  tnen  entered  into  another 
•object  almost  as  imj^rtant  as  the  poor 
laws,  namely  that  of  taxation.  The  dis- 
covery which  die  hon.  gentleman  had 
made  on  this  occasion,  was  not  indeed  so 
self  evident  as  that  which  he  lately  made 
that  the  country  banks  issued  paper. 
The  last  discovery,  however,  though  not 
•0  self  etidenti  was  certainly  highly  cnri- 
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ous ;  namely,  that  taxation  had  no  effect 
whatever  in  increasing  the  number  of  paix* 
pers,  or  the  siims  necessary  to  be  distri^ 
bnted  among  them ;  that  is— it  was  of  no 
consequence  whether  1,000/.  was  laid  oat 
in  the  employment  of  productive  labour, 
or  whether  this  1,000?.  should  be  with- 
drawn from  productive  labour,  and  given 
to  a  sinecure  lord  of  the  Admiralty,  who 
did  no  work  whatever.  He  had  taken 
tliis  instance,  which  might  serve  as  a  spe- 
cimen of  the  doctrines  of  the  hon.  gentle* 
man  on  this  subject.  But  he  would  keep 
to  his  promise,  and  not  enter  into  any  dis- 
cussion of  this  subject.  He  begged,  how- 
ever, to  protest  in  the  first  instance— fcpr 
this  was  the  first  time  he  had  heard  this 
doctrine  maintainedin  that  House— against 
all  and  every  part  of  it :  and  he  would  un* 
dertake  to  show,  whei^  the  time  came  for 
entering  into  such  a  discussion, — that 
there  never  was  a  proposition  maintained, 
more  fallacious  or  more  dangerous  to  the 
country. 

Mr.  F,  Letvis  explained.  He  had  never 
said  that  taxation  had  no  effect  in  increas- 
ing thc-poor  rates.  What  lie  had  said 
was,  that  the  number  of  paupers  was  not 
occasioned  by  taxation  alone. 

Mr.  Cunjcen  was  convinced  that  taxa* 
tion  clearly  entered  into  the  condition  of 
the  labouring  poorer  classes,  and  believed 
they  did  not  pay  less  than  25  per  cent  to 
the  government  in  the  shape  of  taxes. 

The  papers  were  ordered  to  be  printec^ 
and  referred  to  the  committee  on  Uie  poor 
laws. 

Police  Repokt— PfcTiTiON  of  Suii- 
RET  Magistrates.]  Mr.  Sumner  pre- 
sented a  petition  from  James  Trotter, 
John  Wbitmore,  and  Thomas  Reid,  et-> 
quires,  magistrates  for  the  county  of 
Surrey,  complaining  that  they  had  beea 
unjustly  attacked,  as  having  misconducted 
themselves  in  their  duty  as  licensing  ma* 
gistrates  of  public  houses.  The  deposi- 
tions of  Robert  Whitburn  a  witness  exa- 
mined on  the  police  committee,  bad 
formed  the  ground^work  of  that  unwar* 
rantable  and  calumnious  attack.  The  pe« 
titioners  prayed  the^  might  be  afforded  an 
opportunity  of  refuting  the  calumny. 

Kf  r.  Bennet  said,  that  no  part  of  the  re* 
port  was  directed  against  tne  gentlemen 
alluded  to.  Though  he  thought  it  would 
be  extremely  difficult  for  them  to  explam 
every  part  of  the  transactions  stated  in 
the  evidence  in  a  aatisfactorjr  manner* 
He  diould  certainly  feel  It  his  duty  to 
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more  for  the  revival  of  the  committee,  to 

ftllow  them  an  opportunity  of  justifying 

themselves. 

'  Lord  LxuceUes  instanced  a  case  where 

the  reason  for  withholding  a  licence  was 

nistated  in  the  evidence  taken  by  the  po« 

lace  committee. 

Mr.  Bennet  said,  that  in  such  a  large 
body  of  evidence«  notwithstanding  the 
utmost  pains,  it  was  impossible  that  much 
that  was  incorrect  should  not  find  admit- 
taace. 

Mr.  D.  Sumner  bore  testimony  to  the 
character  of  the  magistrates  whose  peti- 
tion he  had  presented.  Mr.  Serjeant 
Onslow  and  Mr.  Thornton  expressed 
themselves  also  in  strong  terms  to  the 
eame  effect. 

The  petition  was  ordered  to  be  printed. 

P£TiTioNs  or  J.  Buckley  Mellor 

AND  Samuel  PiLLINO,  COMPLAINING  OF 

Imprisonment  for  the  Sale  of  Po- 
litical Books.]  Mr.  Bennet  said,  he 
held  in  his  hands  a  petition  to  which  he 
"wished  todraw  the  attention  of  the  House. 
It  was  from  a  person  who  had  not  been 
imprisoned  under  the  Suspension  of  the 
Habeas  Corpus  act.  The  act  of  which 
the  petitioner  complained  was  one  of  those 
measures,  which  the  noble  lord,  tlie  secre- 
tary of  state  for  the  home  department  as 
bead  of  the  high  police  of  the  country, 
had  chosen  to  inflict  on  the  country. 
The  House  would  recollect  the  Circular 
Letter  of  the  noble  lord  to  the  lords  lieu- 
tenant of  counties,  directing  magistrates 
to  hold  persons  to  bail  charged  with  sel- 
ling libellous  publications.  Whatever 
might  be  the  intention  of  the  noble  lord 
as  to  the  degree  of  mildness  or  severity 
with  which  persons  so  arrested  should  be 
treated,  the  petitioner  had  been  treated 
with  a  degree  of  cruelty  hitherto  unknown 
in  the  practice  of  this  country.  The  pe- 
tition was  from  Jonathan  Buckley  MelK)r, 
by  trade  a  small  bookseller,  in  the  town  of 
Warrington.  Theofience  for  which  the 
petitioner  was  arrested,  was  the  selling  the 
well  known  Political  Litaoy  for  which  Mr. 
Hone  was  tried ;  but  though  the  copies 
bought  for  the  purpose  of  prosecution  were 
obtamed  long  previously,  he  was  not  taken 
up  till  after  the  quarter  sessions  in  April, 
when  he  was  dragged  to  a  common  gaol, 
and  confined  severaJ  days  in  irons.  The 
petitioner  was  conveyed,  loaded  with 
irons,  to  the  house  of  correction  at  Preston, 
where  he  was  confined  six  weeks.  He  was 
altogether  confined  fifteen  weeks  in  differ- 


ent prisons,  before  he  was  removed,  at  12 
o'clock  at  night,  in  an  open  cart,  in  irons  to 
the  sessions  at  Ormskirk.  He  remained 
there  two  days  and  two  nights  in  irons,  in  a 
dirty  room,  without  even  straw  to  lie  on. 
The  case  was  removed  by  the  person 
who  conducted  the  prosecution,  by  Cer- 
tiorari to  the  court  of  King's-bench.  Tlie 
prisoner  was  re-conveyed  to  Preston  in  a 
cart,  along  with  convicts  sentenced  to* 
transportation.  He  remained  there  four 
weeks  in  prison,  when  he  was  discharged 
on  his  recognizance.  During  this  time 
his  wife  and  children  were  reduced  to  the 
most  abject  poverty,  and  obliged  to  apply 
for  parochial  aid.  He  trusted,  however 
indifferent  the  House  had  hitherto  shown 
themselves  to  the  grievances  of  the  people, 
that  they  would,  on  an  occasion  of  this 
kind,  show  that  they  would  not  allott  them 
to  be  made  the  victims  of  roost  wanton, 
and  unjustifiable  cruelty. 

The  Petition  was  read.  It  purported 
to  be  the  petition  of  Jonathan  Buckley 
Mellor,  of  Warrington,  in  the  county  of 
Lancaster,  and  set  rorth : 

**  That  the  Petitioner  has  for  some  time 
undertaken  the  sale  of  books,  with  a  view 
to  enable  him  to  support  himself  and  fa- 
mily in  a  more  comfortable  way  than  hi9 
wages  as  a  servant  would  allow  of;  that, 
amongst  the  books  and  pamphlets  which 
he  received  from  his  agent  in  the  way  of 
business,  was  a  quantity  of  copies  of  a 
work  styled  «  The  Political  Litaoy  ;''that, 
upon  the  publication  of  lord  Sidmouth's 
circular,  Mr.  Thomas  Lyon,  jun.,  in  Fe- 
bruary 1817,  sent  one  Mary  Scholefield  to 
purchase  two  copies  of  the  Litany  from  the 
petitioner,  for  the  purpose  as  it  subse- 
quently appeared,  of  having  the  peti- 
tioner arrested  for  the  sale  of  this  work  ; 
that  Mr.  Thomas  Lyon  jun.  notwithstand- 
ing his  pretended  alarm  for  the  interests  of 
religion,  instituted  nO  proceedings  until 
the  quarter  sessions  in  April  had  ended ; 
his  motive  for  this  delay  was  solely  to 
gratify  his  malice  by  subjecting  his  victim 
to  a  longer  period  of  imprisonment ;  as 
soon  as  the  sessions  were  over,  he  deputed 
Paul  Caldwell,  the  constable,  to  arrest  the 
petitioner ;  when  taken  into  custody,  the 
petitioner  demanded  to  see  the  warrant 
upon  which  he  was  apprehended;  the 
constable  produced  a  pair  of  hand-cufi, 
and  with  tnem  securing  the  hands  of  the 
petitioner,  replied  they  were  his  warrant; 
the  constable  took  the  petitioner  to 
a  public-house,  and  delivered  him  in 
charge  to  Mrt  Tboalas  Lyon  jun.  who 
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was  there  waiting  to  know  the  success 
of  his  measures;  the  constable  then  re- 
turned to  the  petitioner's  house,  which 
be  searched,  ana  carried  away  from  thence 
about  seventy  books  and  pamphlets  in  a 
sack,  amongst  which  were  RoUin's  An* 
tient  History,  Wynne's  General  History 
of  America,  Law's  Serious  Call  to  a  De- 
Tout  and  Holy  Life,  the  Evangelical  ma- 
gazine for  two  years,  some  numbers  of  the 
Liverpool  Mercury,  a  few  of  Cobbett's 
Registers,  and  other  miscellaneous  publi- 
cations ;  Law's  Serious  Call,  with  some 
other  books  thus  forcibly  carried  off 
have  never  been  returned ;  not  one  pa- 
rody was  found  in  the  House,  the  one  sold 
to  Scholeiield  was  the  last  sold  by  the  pe- 
titioner, for,  on  learning  that  the  Political 
Litany  was  considered  by  his  majesty's 
ministers  to  be  blasphemous,  he  declined 
to  sell  any  more,  altnough  strongly  urged 
to  do  so  by  persons  who,  he  has  reason  to 
believe,  were  emissaries  of  Mr.  Thomas 
Lyon  jun. ;  soon  afterwards,  the  petitioner 
destroyed  every  copy  which  remained; 
the  petitioner  was  confined  all  night  in  the 
Briaewell,  a  dirty  loathsome  dungeon ;  he 
was  then  taken  before  the  magistrates, 
Richard  Gwyliym  and  Isaac  Blackbume 
esqrs.  and  by  them  ordered  to  be  confined 
in  the  workhouse,  where  he  continued  all 
night  chained  by  the  leg  to  a  60  pound 
weight,  without  either  bed  or  straw;  the 
next  day  he  was  again  examined  before 
the  same  magistrates,  who  offered  to  libe- 
rate him  on  his  procuring  two  sureties, 
in  the  penalty  of  50/.  each,  and  himself  in 
100/.;  the  petitioner,  not  being  provided 
with  sureties,  was  again  removed  to  his 
former  situation  for  two  nights  more,  with 
a  similar  aopendage  to  his  leg,  and  again 
without  bea  or  straw ;  he  was  then  con- 
veyed in  irons  to  the  house  of  correction 
at  Preston ;  here  he  was,  for  six  weeks, , 
denied  pen,  ink,  and  paper ;  he  was  con- 
fined at  Preston  fifteen  weeks, from  whence 
he  was  conveyed  in  irons,  at  twelve  o'clock 
on  a  very  wet  night,  in  an  open  cart,  to 
die  quarter  sessions  then  holding  at  Orms- 
kirk ;  there  he  was  confined  two  days  and 
nights,  all  the  time  in  irons,  in  a  dirty  room 
crowded  with  prisoners,  without  any  con- 
venience to  ease  theosselves  from  the  bur- 
thens of  nature  except  an  open  leaky  tub 
in  a  comer,  and  without  even  straw  to  lie 
upon ;  on  being  brought  into  court,  Mr. 
Peter  Nicholson,  the  attorney  for  the  pro- 
secution, said  he  had  a  writ  of  certiorari  to 
remove  the  business  to  the  King's-bench  ; 
the  petitioner  was  then  oonvey^  back  to 


Preston,  handcuffed  and  ironed,  alon^ 
with  conyicts  sentenced  to  transportation  ^ 
about  four  weeks,  more  he  was,  in  conse<» 
quence  of  a  letter  from  Mr.  Nicholson  to 
the  governor  of  the  house  of  correction, 
discharged  on  his  own  recognizance  to  ap* 
pear  at  the  court  of  Kiag's-bench,  incom- 
pliance with  which,  not  having  received 
any  notice  to  the  contrary,  he  went  to 
London  at  a  considerable  expense  of  time 
and  money,  and  having  appeared  in  court, 
he  was  ordered  to  appear  at  Lancaster  at 
the  March  assizes  1818;  the  petitioner^ 
unconscious  of  having  infringed  upon  any 
existing  law,  has  by  these  cruel  and  ille- 
gal proceedings  been  imprisoned  upwards 
of  nmeteen  weeks,  been  conveyed  like  a 
criminal  seventy  miles  from  Preston,  he 
had  to  return  home,  to  travel  to  and  firom 
London  at  sreat  expense,  whilst  his  wife 
and  family  have  been  dependent  on  the 
scanty  aids  of  parochial  relief  and  the  con* 
tributions  of  tne  benevolent,  and  he  has 
lost  a  situation  which  before  his  arrest 
contributed  materially  to  his  support ;  the 
petitioner  humbly  prajrs  that  the  House 
will  take  into  their  consideration  the  state- 
ment now  submitted,  and  that  they  wiU 
adopt  measures  best  calculated  to  secure 
the  liberty  of  the  subject,  and  to  prevent 
a  recurrence  of  the  arbitrary,  unjustifiable, 
and  severe  sufferings  endured  by  the  pe* 
titioner,  from  the  magistracy,  or  any  their 
inferioriofficers  and  agents." 

Mr.  Bennet  also  presented  a  petition 
from  Samuel  Pilling,  of  Warrington,  set* 
ting  forth : 

'*  That  on  the  23rd  of  April  1817,  Paul 
Caldwell,  the  deputy  constable  of  War* 
rington,  along  with  other  persons,  entered 
the  petitioner  s  dwelling-house,  and  told 
him  they  were  were  come  to  search  for 
Cobbett's  Books,  and  though  the  peti« 
doner  did  not  in  the  least  resist  the  search 
of  his  drawers  and  boxes,  but  offered  to 
find  them  the  key  of  one  box  which 
was  locked,  the  deputy  constable  order* 
ed  him  away  with  one  of  the  persons 
who  accompanied ;  this  person  took  the 
petitioner  to  the  work-house,  adjoining  to 
which  is  the  prison  of  the  town,  a  damp 
unwholesome  place;  the  petitioner wss 
not  thrust  into  this  hole,  but  was  permit* 
ted  to  sit  on  a  wooden  sofa  by  the  kitchen 
fire,  with  a  chain  locked  round  his  leg,  to 
which  was  fastened  a  60lbs.  weight ;  m 
this  situation  the  petitioner  was  kept  till 
the  following  day,  and  he  was  then  taken 
before  Richard  Gwyliym  and  Isaac  Bhick* 
burneios^s*!  two  magistrates  for  tlie  coonijr 
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of  Lancaster,  before  whom  he  was  charged 
with  selling  to  one  John  Scbolefield,  on 
the  8th  of  rebruary»  1817»  a  seditious  and 
blasphemous  pamphlet  called  **  The  Poli- 
tical Litany ;  John  Scholeiield  not  beine 
present,  the  petitioner  was  ordered  back 
to  the  workhouse,  where  he  was  chained 
to  the  60]bs.  weight  as  before,  and  was 
taken  the  next  day  before  the  aforesaid 
magistrates,  where  John  Scholefild*s  wife 
deposed,  that  she  bought  the  Political  Li- 
tany from  the  petitioner  on  the  8th 
of  February  1817;  John  Scholefield 
deposed  that  he  received  the  said  pam- 
phlet from  his  wife,  and  delivered  it  to 
Thomas  Lyon  jun.;  Thomas  Lyon 
jun.  deposed  that  he  received  the  pam- 
phlet so  purchased  from  John  Schole- 
field ;  on  tnese  depositions  the  petitioner 
was  committed  to  the  House  of  correction 
at  Preston,  by  the  warrant  of  the  aforesaid 
magistrates,  tnere  to  lie  till  delivered  by 
due  course  of  law ;  that  on  the  26th  of 
April  the  petitioner  was  taken  like  a 
felon  with  chains  round  h»  legs,  fastened 
to  the  bottom  of  a  caravan,  and  conveyed 
to  the  house  of  correction  at  Preston,  and 
was  there  put  into  confinement  alon^  with 
felons  and  kept  to  hard  labour,  till  the 
quarter  sessions  held  at  Ormskirk  on  the 
4th  of  August ;  to  that  place,  a  distance 
of  18  miles,  the  petitioner  was  removed 
during  the  night  in  an  open  cart,  exposed 
to  incessant  rain,  with  ciiains  on  his  legs, 
locked  to  persons  charged  with  felonious 
acts ;  when  the  petitioner  arrived  at 
Ormskirk  he  was  put  into  a  room,  and  was 
kept  there  three  days,  locked  to  felons, 
and  had  nothing  to  lie  on  but  the 
room  floor,  though  he  was  at  that  time  in 
a  bad  state  of  health,  and  he  was  there 
informed,  that  a  writ  of  Certiorari  was 
come  from  the  court  of  King's*bench,  and 
that  he  was  to  be  tried  at  Lancaster,  the 
spring  assizes ;  the  petitioner  was  removed 
from  Ormskirk  to  the  house  of  correction  at 
Preston,  in  the  same  manner  he  had  been 
conveyed  thither,  where  he  was  kept  five 
weeks  longer  in  prison,  during  which 
time,  being  unwell  with  a  stoppage  of 
urine,  and  not  being  able  to  go  to  his 
daily  work,  he  was  severely  treated  by 
one  of  the  turnkeys  named  Anderson, 
who  threw  him  down,  kicked  him,  and 
otherwise  verv  much  abused  him,  giving 
him  two  black  eyes,  because  forsooth  he 
was  unable  to  work  through  illness ; 
after  being  detained  a  prisoner  at  Preston 
for  nineteen  weeks,  the  petitioner  was 
liberated  on  his  own  recognizance  to  ap- 


pear at  the  court  of  King's-bench,  to  be 
held  at-Westminsteron  the  6th  of  Novem- 
ber, 1817 ;  there  he  appeared  and  pleaded 
not  guilty  to  the  charges  brought  against 
him,  upon  which  he  was  bound  over  to 
make  his  appearance  at  the  next  assizes, 
to  be  held  at  Lancaster,  where  he  will 
have  to  appear,  a  distance  of  about  fifty 
two  miles ;  that  the  petitioner,  on  his  re- 
turn from  Preston,  found  that  Paul  Cald- 
well, the  deputy  constable  on  the  day  of 
his  apprehension,  had  seized  the  greatest 
part  of  his  books  and  papers,  many  of 
them  not  of  a  political  nature,  carrying 
them  off  in  a  large  basket  belonging  to 
the  petitioner;  and  although  the  peti- 
tioner has  applied  to  Isaac  Blackburne, 
esquire,  one  of  the  aforesaid  magistrates, 
who  promised  to  speak  to  Mr.  Peter 
Nicholson,  the  solicitor  who  managed  the 
prosecution  against  the  petitioner,  to  de- 
liver them  up,  and  although  the  petitioner 
has  repeatedly  applied  to 'the  said  Mr* 
Nicholson,  and  to  Paul  Caldwell,  the  de- 
puty constable,  they  liave  not  been  re- 
turned to  him ;  and  the  petitioner  humbly 
conceives  the  first  seizure  of  his  books  to 
be  illegal,  as  well  as  the  present  detention 
of  them ;  that  the  petitioner  suffered  veiy 
much  from  anxiety  of  mind,  on  accoynt  of 
a  wife  and  two  helpless  children,  who 
were  left  in  a  great  measure  destitute  by 
his  imprisonment ;  and  he  humbly  prays 
the  House  will  take  into  their  serious  consi- 
deration the  cruel,  unjust,  and  illegal 
treiftment  which  he  has  received,  and  that 
thejr  will  adopt  .such  measures  as  they  in 
their^wisdom  ma v  judge  the  best  calculated 
to  secure  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  and 
prevent  a  recurrence  of  the  same  cruel, 
unjust,  and  arbitrary  treatment,  which  has 
been  received  by  the  petitioner  from  the 
magistrates  and  their  subordinate  agents, 
in  consequence  of  lord  Sidmouth's  Cir- 
cular." 

The  petitions  were  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table,  and  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  Bennet  wished  to  know  whether  it 
was  the  intention  of  the  attorney-general 
to  bring  these  men  to  trial,  after  the  three 
acquittals  of  Mr.  Hone,  the  principal  pub- 
lisher of  the  parodies ;  or  whether  he  did 
not  feel  It  his  duty  to  discharge  the  re- 
cognizances under  which  they  were  bound 
to  appear  at  the  next  assizes  ? 

The  Attorney  General  apprehended 
there  was  a  mistake  in  the  supposition 
that  the  recognizances  bound  these  men 
to  appear  at  the  next  assizes.  The  re- 
cognizanoesi  he  beUevedi  bound  them  to 
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stmt  the  judgment  of  the  court  of  Kin^*8- 
bench.  Unless  they  had  notice  of  trial, 
they  would  not  be  bound  to  appear. 

Mr.  Bennet  said,  the  leamea  gentleman 
had  not  answered  the  question,  whether 
he  did  not  feel  it  his  duty  to  discharge 
the  recognizances  ?  He  certainly  had  no 
right  to  demand  this  answer. 

The  Attorney  General  replied,  that  he 
had  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  because  a 
person  had  been  acquitted  for  the  publi- 
cation of  certain  libels,  he  did  not  feel  it 
therefore  his  duty  to  disdiarge  the  recog- 
nizance of  persons  mider  prosecution  for 
publishing  transcripts  of  those  same  libels, 
whether  he  should  proceed  in  the  prose- 
cution of  these  men  would  b^  determined 
by  a  variety  of  other  considerations ;  but 
be  did  not  feel  it  his  duty  to  forego  the 

grosecution  of  what  ap  peared  to  htm  to 
e  a  libel,  because  a  person  had  been  ac- 
quitted for  publishing  a  similar  libel  in 
antither  place.  He  knew  it  had  hap- 
pened, tnat  in  one  place  a  person  had 
been  acquitted  of  a  libel  on  the  pubU- 
cation  of  a  paper,  which  had  at  another 
time  and  place  been  declared  to  be  a 
]ibel  by  another  jury,  to  the  satisfaction 
of  those  who  heard  the  trial.  It  was  not 
for  him  to  say  on  what  erounds  the  jury 
acquitted  Mr.  Hone.  He  wished  to  cast 
no  reflection  on  that  Terdict :  it  was  fit  the 
defendant  should  have  the  full  benefit  of 
it.  But  he  would  take  leave  to  say,  that 
it  did  not  satisfy  him,  that  ever  after 
these  publications  should  be  allowed  to 
circulate  with  impunity.  There  were 
many  drcumstances  which  might  have 
weipied  on  the  mind  of  the  jury  in  the 
case  of  Mr.  Hone.  Mr.  Hone  had  proved 
that  after  a  certain  time,  when  he  found 
those  piAlications  were  disapproved  of  by 
many  persons,  he  ceased  to  sell  them. 
He  thought  it  extremely  likely  that,  con- 
sidering this,  and  considering  how  in  for- 
mer times,  similar  publications  had  passed 
without  reprehension,  they  might  have 
acquitted  Mr.  Hone  though  they  thought 
his  publications  mischievous,  fiutdiait 
follow  that  men  vending  this  pubUcatioD, 
which  i£  not  a  libel  was  literally  poison, 
through  the  country,  should  be  Buffered 
to  proceed — ^to  circulate  it  at  the  comer 
of  every  street  i  Did  it  follow  that  the 
law  officers  were  to  let  this  pass  without 
animadversion?  Since  Mr.  Hone  had 
ceased  to  publish,  other  persons  had  re* 
published  them,  nearly  at  the  same  place 
where  they  were  first  vended.  They  pro- 
fiessed  that  they  had  •  right  to  do  bq,  and 


desired  that  the  subject  should  be  brought 
before  a  court  of  justice ;  and  so  valuable 
did  they  conceive  these  publications  to 
be,  that  they  talked  of  bringing  actions  for 
the  copyright.  Whether  in  these  indivi- 
dual cases  he  should  think  it  his  duty  to 
prosecute,  would  depend  upon  other  con- 
siderations than  the  acquittal  of  Mr.  Hone. 
They  had  been  indicted  at  the  Ormskirk 
quarter  sessions,  and  he  had  thought  fit  to 
remove  the  cause  to  the  court  of  King's* 
bench,  because,  while  the  case  of  Mr. 
Hone  was  depending  before  a  superior 
court,  he  did  not  thimc  it  fit  to  bring  on  a 
similar  case  before  an  inferior  court. 

Mr.  Lytielton  said,  he  was  glad  he  had 
an  opportunity  of  expressing  nis  opinion 
on  these  detestable  libeb,  for  so,  notwith* 
standing  the  acquittal  of  Hone  and  ver- 
dicts of  the  juries,  he  should  call  them. 
He  did  not  think  those  verdicts  however 
conscientiously  given,  could  or  ought  to 
alter  the  opimon  of  any  man  in  the  coun* 
try.  He  should  have  been  glad  to  have 
had  an  earlier  opportunity  of  expressing^ 
his  feelings  on  the  subject ;  but  he 
thought  it  his  duty,  however  unimportant 
his  individual  opinion,  to  contribute  his 
mite  to  do  away  the  mischief  which  the 
verdict,  however  well  meant,  had  indi- 
rectly occasioned.  The  petitions  before 
the  House,  however,  stated  matters 
which  were  very  fit  for  inquiry.  It  was 
not  for  him  to  give  an  opinion  whether 
these  persons  should  be  prosecuted,  but 
he  thoiiffht  it  likely  that  a  verdict  might  be 
obtained  against  these  publications,  when 
there  was  nothing  in  the  indiridual  case  in 
favour  of  the  person  prosecuted.  But  i^ 
was  doubtful  to  him,  whether  farther  pro- 
secutions might  not  arcravate  the  evils  of 
these  publications,  it  was  fit  for  the 
House  to  consider  what  cause  had  led  to 
these  acquittals— whether  the  minds  of 
the  juries  had  not  been  indisposed  towaMs 
any  state  prosecutions,  by  the  unconstitu- 
tional law  which  had  been  passed,  and  by 
the  manner  in  which  other  state  prosecu- 
tions had  been  conducted.  This  he  threw 
out  for  the  consideration  of  the  House* 
and  he  hoped  they  would  bear  it  in  mind 
when  the  bill  of  indemnity  demanded  by 
ministers  should  be  brought  forwtia 
[Hear,  hear!]. 

Mr.  Brougham  was  pleased  that  an 
opportunity  was  offered  to  him  of  expres- 
smg  his  opmion  on  what  formed  a  principal 
subject  of  the  petitions  they  had  latdy 
heard.  He  itt reed  with  his  hon.  friend  in 
regardiog  wita  fteliogs  of  unqualified 
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approbation  the  very  repugnanti  and,  if 
he  might  sO'Cay,  in  every  point  of  view, 
the  Tery  disgustine  publications  that  had 
been  issued;  and  be  agreed  with  him  in 
pot  making  any  remark  in  disparagement 
of  the  verdict  of  those  juries.  Indeed, 
had  he  been  upon  ^  the  juries  himself, 
under  all  Uie  circumstances  of  the  case-- 
considering  the  impunity  of  former  libels 
of  the  same  nature,  and  the  general  con- 
duct of  the  prosecution,  he  should  have 
felt  it  his  duty  to  return  the  same  verdict. 
.  the  juries  were  justified  in  their  conduct. 
They  might,  and  no  doubt  did,  wholly 
disagree  with  the  tenour  of  the  libels ; 
but  they  considered  that  they  were  poli- 
tical prosecutions,  and  if  they  had  had  ten 
times  as  much  blasphemy  in  them— if  it 
were  possible  that  ten  times  as  much  blas- 
phemy could  have  been  crammed  into 
luch  a  space — if  they  had  been  on  the 
aide  of  government  they  would  not  have 
been  called  on  to  give  a  verdict  of  blas- 
phemy against  them.  They  acted  as 
British  jurymen ;  they  thought  that  by 
acting  as  tney  did  they  served  the  cause 
of  rehgton,  better  than  if  they  bad  given 
ferdicts  for  those  who  served-  it  only 
^hen  it  suited  the  side  to  which  they  be- 
longed. They  saw  that  the  intention  was 
to  make  religion  a  cloke  for  political  pur- 
poses. He  spoke  not  lightly  when  he 
spoke  of  things  of  the  same  nature  from 
another  quarter.  There  were  publica- 
tioni  which  appeared  more  disgusting  and 
more  disgraceful  even  than  these;  parodies 
not  merely  of  the  liturgy,  but  of  large  por- 
tions of  scripture;  parodies  produced 
with  other  views  than  the  objects  oi'  the 
prosecutions.  He  alluded  to  those  which 
bad  been  published  when  the  noble  lord 
and  the  bulk  of  his  present  colleagues  en- 
tered upon  their  offices.  At  that  time 
parodies  were  in  the  course  of  publica- 
tion, not  by  a  few  obscure  individuals,  or 
by  a  few  dozen  copies  at  a  time,  but  cir- 
culated in  great  numbers  under  the  special 
protection  of  those  very  persons  who  bad 
carried  on  the  recent  prosecutions.  Had 
they  prosecuted  those  parodies?  No. 
Because  they  were  against  their  own  poli- 
tical adversaries,  and  to  serve  their  own 
political  ends.  He  would  say,  that  no- 
thing could  do  so  much  harm  to  religion 
as  to  make  it  a  handle  for  political  conve- 
nience ;  and  that  he  was  the  worst  enemy 
of  religion  who  made  a  show  of  dealing 
but  justice  for  its  protection,  but  who,  in 
reality,  acted  on  political  grounds,  and  to 
serve  political  jnterests«    But  it  aeemed  a 


roan  might  blaspheme— he  might  sencl 
forth  as  much  irreligion  as  he  thought  pro- 
per—-as  long  as  he  meddled  not  with  the 
conduct  of  government — b^  might  abuse 
the  ministers  of  religion  with  impunity,  so 
long  as  he  refrained  from  speaking  ill  of 
the  ministers  of  the  king — he  might  say  of 
publish  what  he  chose,  so  long  as  he  wat 
of  the  right  stamp— he  might  take  what 
liberties  he  pleased  with  the  affairs  of  the 
church,  so  long  as  he  left  temporal  sob* 
jects  unprofaned.  He  had  a  most  conn 
plete  dislike  of  such  publications  theow 
selves;  but  religioni  he  thought  for  its 
own  sake,  ought  never  io  famish  means 
for  the  expression  of  political  displeasorew 
Lord  Castlereagh  thought  the  doctrine 
of  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  who 
had  just  spoken  open  to  much  animad-  - 
version,  particularly  as  it  came  from  a 
professional  gentleman.  There  never 
could  be  a  doctrine  maintained  more  fatal 
to  the  laws,  and  to  the  fair  and  impartial 
administration  of  justice,  or  its  purity  and 
tranquillity,  than  that  a  jury,  on  their 
oaths,  bound  to  decide  on  the  particular 
case  before  themy  should  be  allowed  to 
travel  out  of  the  record,  and  erect  them* 
selves  into  a  sort  of  political  tribunal  to 
adjudge«  by  comparison^  different  matters 
and  difierent  persons.  This  was  con- 
trary to  the  spirit  and  principle  of  juris- 
prudence, and  he  trusted  the  House  and 
the  country  would  never  tolerate^  that 
their  judicial  tribunals  should  be  elected 
into  places  for  political  disquisitions.  It 
was  in  vain  to  defend  these  offensive  pub- 
lications, on  the  ground  that  other  paro- 
dies had  been  previously  suffered  to  pass 
with  impunity.  He  was  at  the  same  time 
ready  to  admit,  that  whenever  the  scrip- 
tures were  so  parodied,  the  act  was  highly 
reprehensible,  no  matter  in  what  way  the 
parody  was  intended  to  be  applied.  0& 
fences  of  this  kind,  however,  were  open 
to  different  views.  He  knew  not  to  what 
parodies  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  ^ 
alluded,  but  there  was  a  great  differoice 
between  the  effect  of  publications  circu- 
lated at  a  cheap  rate,  and  couched  in 
language  calculated  to  diffuse  poison 
throughout  the  country,  and  those  which 
were  circulated  at  a  dearer  rate  in  a 
higher  circle  of  society,  and,  in  fact» 
intended  but  for  literary  classes^  His 
object,  however,  was  not  to  defend  by 
comparison  such  publications ;  he  merely 
ro&e  to  protest  against  the  doctrine  bo 
broadly  laid  down  by  the  hon.  andleamed 
gentleman;  that  a  jury^  solemnly  trying  a 
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particular  fact,  should  be  allowed  to  travel 
out  of  the  record,  and  neutralize  that  fact, 
because  other  parties  had  previously  acted 
with  impunity.  In  this  manner  the  jury 
night  be  said  more  to  try  the  attorney- 
general  for  his  prosecution,  than  the 
defendant  who  was  really  committed  to 
their  inquiry. 

Mr.  brougham  said,  that  the  doctrine 
which  the  noble  lord  had  been  reprobating 
was  no  doctrine  of  his.  What  he  had 
said  was  this,  that  the  jury  were  so  placed 
that  they  were  called  on  to  single  out  one 
man  for  conviction  on  a  particular  ofiencei 
which  had  been  committed  with  impunity, 
nay,  with  encouragement,  by  others  for  a 
course  of  years.  To  make  such  a  distinc* 
tion  to  suit  political  views,  would  have 
been  any  thing  but  that  even-handed 
justice  which  they  were  sworn  to  admi- 
nister. 

Lord  Castlereagh  appealed  to  the 
House,  whether  the  non.  and  learned 
gentleman  had^not  re-laid  down  the  doc- 
trine he  had  complained  of. 

Mr.  WUberforce  was  very  glad  indeed 
to  find  that  the  hon.  member  for  Wor- 
cestershire, and  the  hon.  and  learned 
member  for  Wlnchelsea,  had  so  decidedly 
expressed  their  opinions  against  these 
parodies.  He  was  himself  entirely  igno- 
rant of  the  libel  of  which  the  hon.  and 
learned  f^entleman had  spoken.  It  ought,  in 
his  opinion,  to  be  considered,  whetner  or 
not,  without  prosecuting,  the  libel  would 
be  likely  to  have  a  great  degree  of  circu- 
lation, or  would  do  a  great  degree  of  mis- 
chief. He  remembered  a  case  of  prose- 
cution, in  which  a  noble  lord  (L.  Erskinc) 
had  been  particularly  engaged.  In  that 
case,  the  question  of  prosecution  and  not 
prosecution  was  fuUy  considered.  It  was, 
ne  believed,  on  the  second  part  of  Paine's 
Age  of  Reason;  and  that  time  he  recol- 
lected it  was  found,  that  the  circulatfon 
was  such  amongst  all  orders  and  classes 
ofaodety,  that  it  could  not  be  brought 
into  more  notice  or  greater  publicity. 
Before  the  prosecution  of  the  present  pro- 
ductions, he  had  thought,  and  he  thought 
so  in  common  with  a  great  part  of  the 
nation,  that  such  productions  which  were 
so  industriously  circulated,  called  for  re- 
prdiension.  He  wished  to  have  caused 
them  to  have  been  prosecuted  in  such  a 
manner  as  would  have  avoided  the  impu- 
tation of  political  feelings.  He  did  not 
think,  however,  that  those  who  were 
charged  with  Uie  defence  of  the  national 
religion,  if  that  religion  was  to  be  pro- 
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tected  by  law,  could  retire  to  their  closets 
with  the  consciousness  of  Jbaving  done 
their  duty,  while  such  publications  re* 
mained  unchecked.  The  possibility  that 
political  motives  might  be  imputed  to 
them,  should  not  deter  them;  and  the 
hon.  and  learned  attorney-general,  with 
whom  he  had  not  the  honour  of  a  personal 
acquaintaocci  was  the  least  likely  to  be 
deterred  by  such  an  apprehension.  The 
real  question  was,  whether  such  publica* 
tions  had  not  a  tendency  to  desecrate 
those  things  which  a  man  ought  to  con- 
ceal in  his  bosom,  and  venerate  in  secret. 
And  if  such  was  the  conclusion,  it  might 
be  recoUected  that  it  was  the  office  of  the 
law,  it  was  part  and  parcel  of  the  law  of 
the  land,  that  reh'gion  should  be  defended. 
Sir  Matthew  Hale,  a  great  and  excellent 
lawyer,  had  established  that  principle* 
and  he  was  very  glad  to  see  that  it  was 
still  maintained.  He  could  not  but  feel 
grateful  to  his  honourable  friends  that 
they  had  expressed  such  sentiments  on 
the  subject  as  he  had  heard  from  them, 
and  he  could  not  but  express  it  as  his 
opinion  that  the  officers  of  the  Crown 
would  not  have  done  their  duty  if  thej 
had  not  exercised  the  authority  of  the 
law  against  the  wicked  and  blasphemous 
publications  that  had  been  mentioned. 

Lord  Cochrane  hoped  the  ministers,  if 
they  wished,  as  it  had  been  expressed,  to 
retire  to  their  closets  with  a  good  con« 
science,  would  not  confine  their  care  of 
religion  and  morality  to  the  prosecution 
of  parodies,  but  would  turn  their  attention 
to  those  who  had  incited  innocent  men  to 
commit  acts  which  would  draw  on  them 
punishment.  The  true  motive  for  the 
acquittal  of  Mr.  Hone  was,  that  he  had 
been  tried  for  offences  against  religion, 
when  his  real  ofience  was  political.  He 
should  shortly  have  to  present  a  petition, 
which,  when  read,  would,  he  hoped,  in- 
duce the  House  to  inquire  into  a  subject 
which  they  had  hitlierto  avoided. 

Parliamentary  Reform.]  Sir  S* 
RomiUy  said,  he  had  46  petitions  to  pre- 
sent from  the  city  of  Bristol,  signed  by  90 
persons,  each  prayinc  for  a  reform  in 
parliament,  viz.  annual  elections  and  uni- 
versal suffrage.  The  persons  who  signed 
these  petiiionst  and  others  of  the  same 
nature,  laboured  under  a  great  mistake* 
They  imagined  that  there  was  a  law  which 
prevented  petitions  from  being  presented 
by  the  people  to  their  representatives 
signed  by  more  than  twenty  names*  This 
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irw  an  error ;  there  was  no  stieh  lair ;  and 
il  would  ittrprise  those  who  liad  teen 

Setitions  presented  heretofore  signed  by 
nndreds  aod  thousands.  There  was  an 
act  of  pariiament,  indeed,  passed  soon 
after  the  Restoration,  which  declared  it 
,  an  o&nce  <*  to  solicit  and  go  about  to 
procure**  petitions  to  be  signed  by  more 
than  20  persons ;  but  the  House  of  Com- 
nons  would  never  ventuHft  to  pass  a  la«r 
to  prerent  the  people  from   presentinff 

CtitionSy  however  numerously  signed, 
deed,  such  a  law,  combined  with  the 
rejection  of  printed  petitions,  would 
make  it  hardly  possible  that  the  sense 
of  the  people  should  be  taken.      TAe 

fentlemen  who  had  signed  the  petitions 
e  held  in  his  hand,  had  done  him  the 
honour  to  entrust  him  with  the  petitions, 
on  the  supposition  that  he  would  fairly 
present  them,  for  he  had  formerlt  fully 
declared  that  though  he  considered  some 
reform  to  be  absolutely  necessary,  his 
sentiments  were  not  in  unison  with  the 
plan  of  reform  here  proposed* 

The  petitions  were  laid  on  the  table, 
and  the  first  was  ordered  to  be  printed. 
It  sat  Ibrth,  *'  That  defective  represen- 
tation being  the  natjpn's  bane,  the  peti- 
tioners pray,  that  all  msle  subjects  fin- 
lancs,  insanes,  and  criminals  excepted) 
might  equally  share  in  annually  electing 
representatives  to  serve  in  parliament.'^ 

Xord  Cochrane  said,  he  had  several 
hundred  petitions  to  present  to  the 
House  on  the  subject  of  parliamentary 
reform^  a  few  of  which  he  would  now 
bring  up.  He  had  four  from  St.  Mar- 
garet's, Westminster,  99  from  Leeds,  five 
from  Bristol,  several  from  Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne,  Ashton-under-LinOy  and  a 
number  of  other  places.  . 

The  petitions  were  then  presented  by 
the  noble  lord.  They  were  signed  by 
twenty  persons  each,  and  were  couched 
in  the  same  terms  as  those  presented  by 
air  S.  Romilly.  They  were  ordered  to 
lie  on  the  table. 

Petitiow  or   Robert   Thom,  com- 

PLAINIKO   or   THE  OPERATION  Or   THE 

Habeas  Corpus  Suspension  Act.] 
Lord  Cochrane  presented  a  petition  from 
Slobert  Thom,  a  weaver  of  Glasgow,  who 
had  been  taken  up  under  the  Habeas  Corpus 
ISuspensionAct.  The  noble  lord  maintained 
that  the  statements  embodied  in  the  petition 
deserved  the  most  serious  inquiiy,  as,  if 
they  were  true,  acts  of  more  flamint  injus- 
tice had  not  been  committed  under  any  go- 
(VOL*  XXX  vn.)  '** 


vernment  in  Europe.  -  A  simple  denial  of. 
the  facts  ought  no%  to  satisfy  the  House* 
The  case  ought  to  be  ftillyioTestigatedi  that 
if  the  gaoler  had  been  guilty  of  the  op- 
pression imputed  to  him,  public  indigna« 
tion  might  fall  on  the  right  head. 

The  Petition  was  then  read;  setting 
forthi 

<•  That  the  Petitioner,  on  the  22d  of 
February  1817|  was  most  unexpectedly 
arrested  by  certain  sheriff's  officerSy  and 
committed  instantaneously  to  prison^ 
without  the  exhibition  of  any  warrant  to 
that  efiect  or  any  preoeding  examinati<m ; 
for  a  period  or  nve  dajrs  did  the  peti* 
tioner  remain  cooped  up  in  a  close  cell, 
without  being  allowed  any  aliment,  ex- 
posed to  all  the  horrors  of  famine,  and 
the  most  imminent  danser  of  perishing 
from  the  extreme  inclemency  of  the 
season^  reduced,  as  he  was,  to  solicit  some 
relief  to  his  sufierings  by  an  attempt  at 
repose  on  the  rusty  bars  of  the  iron  bed- 
stead, without  bed-clothes  or  covering  of 
any  description ;  when  at  length  he  pro- 
cured a  few  coals  the  vent  was  so  foul 
that,  amidst  the  smoke  which  then  pre^ 
vailed  in  the  cell  both  night  and  day,  the 
health  of  the  petitlbner  was  8eriou9ly 
a^cted,  and  at  intervals  his  existence 
endangered, .  and  even  posterior  to  hia 
liberation  the  petitioner  was  for  upwards 
of  two  months  utterly  incapable  of  pur- 
suing his  usual  occupation,  and  in  conse- 
quence his  family  of  a  wife  and  four 
children  reduced  to  a  state  of  absolute 
mendicity;  for  upwards  of  eight  days  the 
petitioner  was  interdicted  from  any  com- 
munication  with  his  kindred,  nor  was  the 
attendance  of  the  gaol  surgeon  permitted ; 
his  constitution  of  course  suffered  se- 
verely, and  subjected  him  to  the  disease 
called  the  bleeoing  piles,  which  apparently 
will  adhere  to  him  through  life ;  the  sole 
sources  of  support  which  were  furnished 
the  petitioner  on  the  fifth  day  of  his  im- 
prisonment was  the  insignificant  sum  of 
eight  pence  per  day,  from  which  after  the 
indispensable  deductions  for  fuel  and  other 
necessaries,  there  remained  only  one 
shilling  and  five  pence  weekly  to  support 
existence;  that  the  petitioner's  humble 
situation  precluded  tne  possibility  of  hia 
being  in  any  respect  accessary  to  the 
treasonable  practices  erroneously  laid  to 
his  charge ;  there  was  not  only  no  species 
of  evidence  adduced  against  the  peti- 
tioner by  his  wanton  oppressors  (n  vmdi- 
cation  of  their  proceedmgs,  but  be  was 
eventually  released  on  the  15th  of  AprH 
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last,  in  consequence  of  bail  betng  found, 
but  this  recognizance  has  never  been 
acted  on,  or  the  petitioner  called  to  ap- 
pear in  court :  from  these  circumstances, 
so  replete  with  calamity  and  distress  to 
the  petitioner,  he  perceives  himself  in- 
volved- in  ruin,  and  from  his  debilitated 
state  of  body  rendered  incompetent  to 
provide  for  the  sustenance  of  his  family, 
who  depend  solely  on  his  exertions  to 
preserve  them  from  the  keen  sufferings  of 
chilling  penury,  or  the  degrading  resource 
of  precarious  mendicity;  on  that  philan- 
thropy and  generosity  of  character  which 
even  the  most  inveterate  foes  of  England 
have  been  compelled  to  venerate  as  the 
brightest  attraction  o£  a.  British  senate, 
the  petitioner  reposes  witli'  confidence  an 
appeal  against  the  undisguised  persecu- 
tion to  which  he  has  been  exposed ;  and 
as  his  case  presents  no  tale  of  simulated 
distress,  be  awaits,  with  deference  and 
submisiiion,  that  corresponding  redress 
and.  indemnity  which  the  House  may  ad* 
^sd'ge  it  in  their  wisdom  expedient  to 
award  7  and  praving  the  House  to  under- 
take the  consideration  of  the  preceding 
statement,  and  afford  such  redress  as  may 
be  deemed  commensurate  to  the  distress 
which  the  petitioner  has  sa  long  under<- 
gone.*' 

Mr.  Finlay  hoped  the  House  would  not 
rely  on  the  truth  of  the  statementa  made 
in  this  petition.  It  stated  that  the  peti- 
tioner had  been  taken  up  under  the  Sua* 
pension  act:,  but  the  fact  was,  that  in 
Scotland  none  were  detained  under  the 
operation  of  that  act.  With  respect  to 
the  alleged  harsh  treatment,  he  had  made 
inquiry,  and  satisfied  himself  that  the 
complaint  was  groundless.  Two  or  three, 
who  had  been  confined  under  similar 
charges,  had  expressed  themselves  per- 
fectly satisfied,  and  had  even  expressed 
their  thanks  for  the  attention  paid  to  their 
wants.  For  his  part,  he  wished  inquiry 
l)eing  made  into  the  circumstances  ot  the 
case,  because  he  knew  the  result  would 
show  the  exaggerated  nature  of  some 
statements  made  in  this  petition,  and 
the  utter  Ittlbchoods  of  others. 

Lord  Cochrane  said,  he  had  two  other 
petitions,  from  W.  Irvin  and  J.  Buchanan, 
who  had  been  arrested  at  the  same  time, 
one  of  whom  referred  to  J.  P.  Grant,  esq* 
a  member  of  the  House,  as  the  person 
who  had  saved  bis  life,  and  who  could 
bear  witness  to  his  sufferings.  They 
were  then  cead,  and  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table. 
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Bridges  said,  he   would  not  detain  th^ 

House  long  in  moving  for  leave  to  bring-  ii» 

a  bill  to  amend  the  Copy-right  Act.  oF 

the  54'th  of  the  king,  c»  156,  as  he  under* 

.  stood  no  objection  would  be  made  to  tha 

course  he  was  about  to    pursue.      H» 

would,  therefore,  only  detain  the  House 

while  lie  said  that  the  grievances  under 

this  act  appeared  so  great  and  so  severe, 

not  only  as  affecting  authors  and   pub* 

lishers,  out  the  best  interests  of  literature, 

itself,  that  he  saw   no  remedy  but  its 

repeal,  and  he  could  anticipate  no  him- 

objection  to  it«  He  concluded  by  movin^^ 

"  That  leave  be  given  to  bring  in  a  bill 

to  amend  the  act  of  the  54ith  of  his  pr^> 

sent  Majesty,  intituled,  *  An  Act  to  ameuil 

*  the  several  Acts  for  the  Encouragemciia 
*of  Learning,  by  securing  the  Copies 

*  and  Copy-right  of  printed  Books  to  the 
'  Authors  of  such  Books,  or  their 
<  Assigns.' " 

Lord  A.  HamiUcn  hoped  that  hia 
silence  on  the  present  occasion  would 
not  be  construed  into  any  assent  to  the 
proposed  measure;  on  the  coutraiy, hia 
sentiments  in  opppsition  to  it  remained  as 
strong  as  ever. 

Mr.  Ped  beg^ged  also  to  make  a  simibr 
reservation  of  his  opposition  tmtil  the  proper 
stage  of  discussion,  the  second  readily. 

£ord  Pdlmersion  said,  he  had  to  pat 
in  the  same  claim  for  his  opposition  Ia. 
due  time  to  the  measure. 

Mr.  Forbes  said,  he  would  also,  in  a 
future  stage,  oppose  thebilL 

Leaie  was  given  to  bring  in  the  bilL 

Army  Estimaxbes.3  On  the  ordes 
of  the  day  for  bringing  up  the  report  of 
the  Committee  of  Supply,  to  which  the 
Army  Estimates  were  referred,  being  read» 

Mr.  Lyttelion  took  occasion  to  ^11  tha 
attention  of  the  House  to  a  subject  which 
he  had,  in  the  course  of  the  last  session,  felt 
it  his  duty  to  bring  into  discussion,*  and 
against  wnieh  he  thought  the  secretary  at 
war  had  adduced  very  inadequate  ffrouads 
of  objection—- he  meant  with  regard  to  tha 
afiidavit  which  an  half-pay  officer  w|S 
compelled  to  make,  to  entitle  him  ta 
receive  his  lialf-pay,  namely,  that  he 
had  no  other  emolument  from,  or  emplov* 
ment  under  ihe  Crown.  This  he  coiud 
not  help  considering  as  a  restrictioo» 
equally  inconsistent  with  liberality  sod. 
justice.    To  the  half-pay  he  thought  sU 

♦  See  VoL  36,  p.  523. 
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oficen  entitled  ts  a  matter  of  right,  in 
Temuneration  for  their  tervioet;  and,  con- 
aidering  the  inadequacy  of  that  remu- 
neration for  the  maintenance  of  a  gentle- 
man, he  deemed  it  peculiarly  ungenerous 
that  an  officer  should  be  deprived  of  it, 
unless  he  swore  that  he  had  no  civil  era- 
ploymeat  whatever  under  the  Crownt^om 
which  he  could  derive  any  additional 
means  of  subsistence.  These  were  the 
grounds  upon  which  he  had  felt  himself 
called  upon  to  resist  this  restriction  in  the 
course  of  the  last  session ;  and  if  he  re- 
membered correctly  the  objections  of  the 
aecretary  at  war  to  the  removal  of  that 
restriction,  thc^  were  extremely  imperfect. 
The  noble  loid,  if  he  recollected  rightly, 
had  observed,  that  this  regulation  was  ne- 
cessary, in  Older  to  keep  up  the  military 
character,  and  to  prevent  officers  fvora 
engaging  in  civil  pursuits,  which  mi^ht 
unfit  or  indispose  them  for  the  resumption 
of  military  habits ;  so  that,  according  to 
the  noble  lord,  the  return  'Of  a  soldier  to 
Che  habits  of  a  citizen,  or  the  engagement 
of  an  officer  in  any  civil  office,  was  so 
likely  to  degrade  his  mind,  or  to  estrange 
him  from  the  feelings  of  the  military  pro- 
iession,  that  in  the  event  of  a  new  war,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  bring  him  back  to 
the  military  character.  Without  dwelling 
upon  the  principle  of  an  opinion  so  novel, 
and  as  he  apprehended  so  unconstitutional, 
be  should  only  say,  that  it  was  unfounded 
in  practice,  and  that  it  formed  >no  valid 
ground  for  excluding  hblf-pay  officers 
nrom  any  employment  which  the  govern* 
ment  might  thmk  proper  to  coitfer  upon 
them ;  for  after  all,  it  would  depend  upon 
the  government  to  decide  whether  any 
such  officer  should  be  appointed  to  a  civil 
office ;  and  he  apprehended,  that  unless  it 
were  thought  that  the  possession  of  a  civil 
office  was  calculated  totally  to  corrupt  a 
aoldier'a  mind,  there  could  be  no  good 
ground  of  objection  to  the  making  of  auch 
appointments.  He  could  not,  indeed, 
imagine  any  principle  of  justice  or  exp^ 
diency  that  should  wholly  disqualify  haU^- 
pay  officers  from  the  acceptance  of  such 
appointments.  Therefore  he  objected  So 
this  affidavit,  and  the  extraordinary  res- 
triction to  which  it  reteired.  The  re- 
moval of  such  a  restriction  would,  indeed^ 
in  his  judgment,  be  rather  a  measure  of 
wisdom;  because  the  more  a  military 
nan  was  allowed  to  partake  of  the  bounty 
of  his  country,  the  more  he  was  likely  to 
feel  an  interest  in  its  fate,  and  the  more 
Jke  must  be  diwpased  to  contend  for  its 


security.  It  was,  besides,  to  be  consi- 
dered, that  many,  very  many,  of  these  of- 
ficers were  quite  unable  to  support  them- 
selves upon  the  small  pittance  of  their 
half*pay.  He  appealed,  therefore,  to  the 
liberality  of  the  House,  and  to  that  of  the 
government 'itself,  in  favour  of  a  body  of 
gallant  men  who  had  served  their  country 
amidst  eo  much  danger,  and  with  so  little 
profit ;  and  he  appealed  with  the  more 
confidence  of  success,  because  the  removal 
of  the  restriotion  to  which  he  objected 
would  be  attended  with  no  additional  ex- 
pense to  the  country,  while  the  govern- 
ment would  still  have  the 'discretion  of 
appointing  any  military  man  to  a  civil  of^ 
fice.  But  it  was  quite  unjust  that  the 
discretion  of  the  government  to  make 
such  an  appointment  should  be  fettered 
by  the  restnction  to  which  he 'referred.— 
l!nere  was  another  point  to  which  he  also 
felt  it  his  duty  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
House.  He  ^understood  that  a  circular 
was  issued,  or  about  to  be  issued,  from 
the  War-office,  stating,  that  no  widow  of 
any  officer  who  had  died  since  December 
last,  should  be  entitled  to  the  pension  of 
an  officer's  widow,  if  it  appeared  that^ 
from  any  source  whatever,  «he  derived  an 
annuity  equal  to  double  the  amount  of 
such  pension.  This  arrangement  he 
thought  peculiarly  unjust,  because  it  might 
happen,  that  the  annuity,  which  was  thus 
to  deprive  a  widow  of  her  pension,  might 
be  the  effect  of  an  insurance  upon  her- 
husband's  life,  which  insurance  was 
paid  for,  perhaps,  by  a  material  sacrifice 
of  the  means  ot*  subsistence  by  both  hus- 
band and  wife.  Would  that  House  then 
consent,  upon  the  ground  of  such  an  an- 
nuity, to  exclude  an  officer's  widow  from 
her  pension?  Yet  the  circular  alluded 
to  would  have  that  effisct.  The  whole 
charge  for  widow's  pension's  amounted, 
he  observed,  only  to  90t000J.,  and  possibly 
the  result  ef  the  circular  referred  to  might 
possibly  produce  a  saving  of  20,0002.  Hue 
would  the  House,  fer  such  an  object,  ac- 

2uie8ce  in  an  act  of  obvious  injustice? 
[e  was  among  the  warmest  advocates  for 
retrenchment  and  economy ;  but  such 
retrenchment  as  that  which  he  had  men« 
tinned  was  not  the  kind  of  economy  for 
which  he  looked,  or  which  the  country 
desired.  On  the  contrary,  he  believed 
that  the  people  unanimously  wished  that 
the  widows  of  their  gallant  defenders 
should  be  liberally  provided  for.  Ministera 
could  not  therefore  calculate  upon  grati- 
fying any  €iaM  of  the  eommvnity  by  the 
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arrangement  to  which  he  objected;  On  the 
contrary,  such  an  arrangement  was  likely 
to  give  rise  to  invidious  comparisons  be- 
tween the  treatment  of  thiose  poor  widows, 
and  the  extraordinary  gratuities  aibrded 
to  others  who  happened  to  be  nearer  the 
source  of  favour  —  to  the  commissary- 
in-thief  for  instance  [Hear,  hearlj.  He 
felt  that  it  was  the  duty>  and  he  hoped  it 
was  the  inclination  of  the  House,  to  inter- 
pose its  authority  upon  such  an  occasion, 
in  order  to  prevent  a  profusion  of  charac- 
ter under  the  pretence  of  some  economy 
^to  guard  against  a  sacrifice  of  justice 
with  a  view  to  produce  an  insignificant 
aaviog. 

Lord  Palmerston  observed,  that  as  the 
affidavit  alluded  to  was  provided  for  by  a 
section  in  the  Appropriation  act,  the  case 
did  not  apply  on  the  present  occasion. 
He  denied  the  justice  or  the  hon.  Rcntle- 
9san's8tateraent,  that  the  half-pay  belonged 
to  an  officer  as  a  matter  of  right,  as  that 
half-pay  was  in  fact  granted  merely  for 
the  subsistence  of  officers  during  the  ces^ 
sation  of  their  services,  and  as  a  retaining 
fee  for  their  future  services,  when  it  should 
become  necessary  to  call  upon  them  for 
the  defence  of  the  countryp    But  if  of- 
ficers were  allowed  to  acoept  civil  apoiot- 
ments,  it  was  felt,  and  justly  felt,  tnat  it 
would  be  difficult  to  recall  them  to  military 
dudes  when  oocpsion  should  require  it* 
There  was  mdeed  reason  to  believe  that  if 
officers  were  so  appointed,  they  might  be- 
come so  much  engaged  in  civil  pursuits 
as  to  be  disqualified  for,  or  indisposed  to, 
the  resumption  of  military  habits.     On 
those  grounds,  then,  the  affidavit  objected 
to  by  the  hon.  centlemaa  was  deemed  ne- 
cessary; but  this  affidavit  was,  in  fiict, 
nothing  more  than  persons  connected  with 
other  departments  of  the  public  service 
were  called  upon  to  make :  for  those  who 
enjoyed  superannuatioir  or  retired  pen- 
sions, were  obliged  to  make  the  same  af- 
fidavit, namely,  that  they  bad  no  other 
emolument  under  the  Crown.  It  was  also 
to  be  recollected,  that  the  requisition  of 
this  affidavit  was  not  an  inpovation,  but 
the  old  established  system.    Then  as  to 
the  circular  letter  alluded  to  by  the  hon. 
gentleoMn,  the  reflation  to  whioh  it  re- 
ferred did  not  originate  with  government, 
but    was   recommended  by  tbe  finance 
committee,  which  waa  of  opiniOBt  that  the 
same  rule  which  prevailea  in  the  other 
departments  of  the  pubKc  aervioe  should 
be  applied  to  the  army. 
Mr.  LyUtkon  asjced,  in  what  part  of 
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tbe  reports  of  the  finance  cdmmtttee  ih^ 
recommendation  alluded  to  by  the  nobte 
lord  was  to  be  found,  for  he  had  not  aeoa 
any  such  recommendation?    As  to  thm 
noble  lord's  reference  to  other  services^ 
he  thought  it  only  an  aggravation  of  tbe 
principle  to  which  he  objected,  that  k 
shoula  be  extended  to  the  army ;  and  aa 
to  the  alleged  antiquity  of  the  practice^ 
with  respect  to  half-pay  oflicers,  he  could 
not  admit  diat  Uiat  antiquity  afibrded  aaj 
defence  for  such  practice. 

The  Report  of  the  Committee  waa 
brought  up.  Upon  the  first  Resohitioo 
being  put, 

Sir  iv.  Burroughs  rose,  and  urged  with 
additional  force  the  objections  which  h^ 
pressed  last  night  a|;ainst  the  amount  of 
the  proposed  establishment.     Compared 
with  the  peace  establishment  of  1792,  than 
amount    was    peculiarly    objectionablOf 
unless  it  was  shown  that  there  was  soma* 
tbmf  in  the  internal  condition    of  tha 
foreign  relations  of  the  country  which 
called  for  a  greater  force  at  present  than 
in  the  vear  1792.    But  what  was  the  fact ) 
Why,  that  while  we  were  at  present  in  a 
state  of  profound  tranquillity,  at  peace 
with  all  the  world,  and  without  the  slightasa 
apprehension,    as    ministers   themselvea 
assured  parliament,  of  any  breach  with 
foreign  powers,  we  were  in  1792  in  very 
difierent  drcumstances ;  for  at  that  period 
the  French  Revolution  was  in  its  vigour^ 
while  its  poison  was  spreading  throu^Mul 
the  world.    That  poison  was  perhaps  no 
where  more  widely  diffused  tbin  in  thie 
country,  through  the  medium  of  the  Jaco» 
bin  Chibs»     CisurreGtions  had,   indeed* 
adnally  tsiken  |^ce,  and  Ireland  waa  on 
the  eve  of  rebellion.    France  was  also  in 
a  state  of  extraordinary  strength,   and 
obviously  preparing  to  make  war  upon 
this  country.    But  what  was  the  contrast 
at  present  ?   The  Revolution  extinguished 
-^reat  Britain  and  Ireland  in  a  state  of 
tianottillitv<-««nd  France  not  only  indis- 
posed anci  unable  to  auJce  war  upon  us, 
but  depending  for  the  preservation  of  its 
peace  upon  an  army  of  22,000  English* 
naen«  under  the  command  of  the  cdelmted 
Wellio^n.    Was  not  this  contrast,  then, 
an  additional  reason  for  a  reduced  esta* 
blidiment  at  home,  in  this  the  thhnd  year 
of  peace,  and  without  the  remotest  pro* 
bability  of  the  disturbance  of  that  peace 
especially  br  any  foreign  power?   l)ow» 
the  whole  or  our  foroe  ia  Great  Britain, 
in  1792,  wss  only  15,000,  and  in  Iidaad 
only  12,600.     Thus  tbe  total  force  for 
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Great  Brhaio  wu  only  S7»000,  in  1799« 
while  for  the  pretent  yeer  it  amounted  to 
BO  lese  than  fiTySTO : — thus  creatiog  an 
ezceae  of  29t52$,  or  forming  more  than 
double  our  peace  ettablithment  in  1793^ 
But»  in  addition  to  this  excess,  ve  had  at 
t^resent  a  yeomanry  force  of  23,809  for 
Great  Britain,  and  il,000  for  Irdand. 
Thus  we  had  in  the  aggregate  an  excess 
of  force,  at  present,  beyond  that  of  1792, 
amounting  to  no  less  than  94^,895  men. 
What,  be  would  ask,  could  be  the  reason 
for  such  an  enormous  excess  ?  But  it  had 
been  said,  that  u  1792  was  the  last  j^ear 
of  rather  a  long  peace,  the  comparison 
with  our  present  circumstances  was  not 
so  admissible.  He  would  take,  then,  the 
next  year,  1793,  which  was  the  first  year 
of  the  war,  in  which  we  were  engaged 
with  France,  and  how  stood  the  account  ? 
In  1793  the  force  voted  for  Great  Britain 
was  only  17,000  men,  and  that  for  Ireland 
was  16,000,  which,  with  the  volunteers  in 
both  countries,  formed  a  total  of  about 
70,526  men.  This  force,  then,  compared 
with  the  proposition  for  the  present  year, 
would  leave  an  excess  of  11,121.  Such 
being  the  excess  between  a  year  of  actual 
waTf  and  the  third  year  of  universal  peace 
both  internal  and  external,  he  could  not 
imagine  how  the  noble  lord  and  his  col- 
leagues could  account  for  the  dilTereace. 
It  mi^ht  be  said  that  the  militia  of  Great 
Britam  and  Ireland  were  called  out  in 
1793,  and  their  total  amount  exceeded 
53,000men.  Thus  the  total  amount  offeree 
at  that  period  might  be  estimated  at  about 
123,000  men ;  but  even  tiiis  number  com* 
pared  with  the  regular  army  and  the  yeo- 
manry of  both  countries  for  the  present 
year,  would  leave  an  excesaef  no  less  than 
23,307.  Such  was  the  difference  between 
the  extent  of  our  military  establishment 
in  this  the  third  year  of  peace,  beyond 
that  of  the  first  year  of  the  most  extraor- 
dinary war  in  which  the  country  had  ever 
been  engaged.  But  what  was  the  difler- 
enoe  between  our  force  in  the  present  and 
the  last  year?  Why,  only  1959  men. 
Yet  the  difference  between  the  circtui- 
stances  of  the  country  in  those  years  was 
extremely  critical,  according  to  the  aotho- 
rity  of  ministers  Uiemselves;  for  at  the 
beginning  of  the  hut  year,  those  mmisCers 
alleged  the  sute  of  the  country  to  be  so 
very  alarming  from  the  existenoe  of  plots, 
conspiracies,  and  insurrectionary  noove* 
meniB,  that  they  thought  it  necessary  to 
call  for  the  suaprasioo  of  the  Habeas 
Corpns  act.     The  histoiy  of  that  year 


waa,  however,  pregnant  with  evidence  to 
show,  that  a  large  military  force  was  not 
necessary  to  preserve  the  peace  of  the 
country.  For  even  the  bq  much  talked  of 
rebellion  at  Derby  was  suppressed  by 
one  magistrate,  one  officer,  and  eighteea 
dragoons.  Yet  this  was  the  only  insur- 
rection in  the  country  in  the  course  of 
that  year,  to  quell  which  any  recourse 
was  had  to  the  aid  of  the  regular  army ; 
for  the  rebellion  at  Huddersneld  was  put 
down  by  the  yeomanry.  It  appeared^ 
indeed,  that  on  that  occasion,  one  yeoman 
was  fired  at  when  he  was  seen  alone,  but 
the  corps  to  which  this  yeoman  belonged 
had  scarcely  presented  itself  when  the 
whole  of  the  nuddersfield  insurgents  or 
rioters  inunediately  fled.  But  what  waa 
the  ease  with  respect  to  the  insurrection  ia 
London?  Why,  that  the  lord  mayor, 
seconded  by  one  alderman,  took  posses** 
sion  of  the  Baggage  and  standard  of  the 
insurgents  before  any  military  force  had 
appeared— nay,  the  Ro3ral  Exchange,  of 
which  the  insurgents,  it  seemed,  took 
possession,  was  surrendered  to  these  two 
municipal  officers,  unsupported  by  any 
military  force  whatever.  The  boo.  bare* 
net  farther  illuatrated  the  contrast  between 
the  circumstances  of  the  country  el  pre* 
sent,  and  at  those  periods  to  which  be  had 
referred,  expressing  bis  astonishment  at 
the  system  of  military  expenditure  which 
ministers  appeared  disposed  to  ^pursue, 
and  his  desire  to  know  hew  it  was  proposed 
to  maintain  such  an  expenditure,  espe- 
cially in  the  present  melancholy  ooiiditioa 
and  prospects  of  our  financial  resources^ 
which  resources  those  ministers  held  out 
no  hope  of  reUeviog  by  any  probable  re- 
duction of  that  expenditure,  or  by  any 
attention  to  the  eoiential  principles  of 
public  economy.  The  hon.  baronet  con- 
dudedhy  movmg  to  leaveout,  «<  113,640'* 
men,  and  inserting  "  103,640  men." 

Miv  Curwem  expressed  his  astenishment 
that  the  hon.  gentlemen  opposite  did  not 
oonaider  it  their  duty  to  make  any  repljr 
to  the  convincing  aiguments  that  had 
been  ao  elequently  advanced  by  his  hon. 
and  learned  friend.  If  on  a  question  of 
such  constitutional  and  financial  impor« 
tance,  that  was  to  be  the  mode  of  discussion 
adopted  by  the  House,  it  was  high  time  for 
a  reform  of  parliament. 

Lord  Pmmenton  observed,  that  if  what 
had  passed  that  nif^t  in  the  House  was 
calculated  to  show  the  necessity  of  a 
reform  in  parliament,  he  presmned  it  was 
from  the  very  scanty  attendance  which 
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the  opporite  benches  testified  on  the  dis-* 
cussion  of  so  important  8  subject.  If 
reproach  was  applicable  any  where,  it  was 
to  those  whom  some  persons  considered 
as  the  great  defenders  of  the  public  purse, 
and  who,  it  appeared,  had  no  time  to 
employ  in  an  investigation  of  the  army 
estimates.  He  should  think  himself  foUy 
justified  were  he  to  abstain  from  making 
any  reply  to  the  so  often  repeated  argu- 
ments of  the  hon.  baronet.  He  meant 
him  no  personal  disrespect,  but  he  could 
see  in  his  obserrations  no  one  point,  which 
had  not  been  already^tated  and  discussed. 
The  speech  of  the  hon.  baronet  was  en- 
tirely made  up  of  thread-bare  references 
to  the  establishments  of  1792,  and  it  really 
appeared  to  him  that  an  allusion  to  the 
period  of  the  Saxon  heptarchy  would  be 
as  applicable  to  the  present  circumstances 
of  the  country.  To  retrace  a  comparative 
view  of  this  nature,  would  be  an  idle 
waste  of  the  time  of  the  House.  He  con- 
sidered it  sufficient  to  recall  to  their  atten- 
tion generally  the  prodigious  changes 
which  the  events  of  war  and  the  operation 
of  various  causes  had  introduced  into  the 
internal  situation  of  the  country.  Let 
them  look  at  the  increase  of  our  popula- 
tion, and  the  consequent  increase  of  tur- 
bulent spirits.  (jHear,  hear,  and  a  laugh 
from  the  opposition.]  He  could  recog^ 
Bise  no  one  point  by  which  any  identity 
could  be  established  between  the  circum- 
stances of  the  two  periods.  The  addi- 
tional charge  upon  the  revenue  was  created 
by  the  increased  pay  and  allowances,  and 
be  had  not  understood  that  any  hon. 
member  was  prepared  to  recommend  a 
reduction  in  toose  branches  of  expendi- 
ture. 

Mr.  Calcraft  regretted  as  much  as  the 
noble  lord  the  thin  attendance  which  was 
given  on  all  sides  on  a  question  of  so  much 
public  interest  as  the  Army  Estimates. 
The  reproach  applied  generally,  and  he 
ahould  be  sorry  were  a  division  to  exhibit 
dieir  scanty  numbers  to  the  observation 
of  the  country.  He  must  contend  that 
no  satisfiictory  answer  had  been  made  to 
the  objections  to  the  amount  of  the  esti- 
mates for  the  service  of  England  and  Ire- 
land, and  he  had  no  hesitation  in  declaring 
his  belief  that  the  reduction  of  10,000  men 
was  pkvcticable.  When  measuring  the 
extent  of  an  establishment^  how  could 
they  proceed  without  adopting  some  basis, 
and  what  better  one  could  they  select  than 
the  peace  establishment  of  1792— unfor- 
tunately the  last  year  of  general  peace 
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which  could  be  adverted  to  ?    But  to  thi« 
the  noble  lord  replied  in  a  declamatorjr 
way,  that  the  year  179f  was  not  the  yi 
1818,  and  that,  therefore  there  could  bt 
no  similarity  or  point  of  coroparisbn 
tween  the  two  periods.    This  was  extra* 
ordinary  logic  for  the  representative  o^ 
the  University  of  Cambridge.    The  only 
cause  assigned  for  not  making  larger  re- 
ductions was  the  present  system  of  reliele  • 
but  against  this,  it  was  but  fair  to  set  the 
operation  of  the  recruiting  service.    With 
regard  to  the  increase  of  pay  and  alloir- 
ances,  the  charge  thus  created  was  only 
an  additional  reason  for  scrutinising  the 
establishment,  which  could  not  be  sepa* 
rated  from  the  consideration  of  our  finances* 
He  observed,   too,  that  the  security  we 
derived  from  the  army  of  occupation  in 
France  was  never  adverted  to,  and  yet  he 
apprehended  that  this  force  would  gra- 
dually return,    and  that  it  could  not  be 
disbanded  immediately  upon  its  return* 
The  situation  of  Ireland  was  now  one  of 
complete  tranquilH^ ;  but  in  179S  a  large 
body  of  united  Irishmen  were  in  corres* 
pondencewith  the  French  government.  He 
had  himself  proposed  reductions  in  a  former 
year,   which  had  not  been  assented  to. 
In  one  instance,  he  had  recommended  a 
diminution  of  3,000  men  on  a  foreign  sta- 
tion, and  he  was  described  as  an  ignorant 
prejudiced  person,  who  entirely  miscon- 
ceived the  matter,  although,  a  short  time 
after,  hia  counsel  was  adopted,   and  the 
reduction  actually  took  place.    What  he 
had  then  urged,  applied  only  to  the  ser- 
vice of  the  year ;  and  be  trusted,  therefore, 
that  similar  recommendations  of  retrench- 
ment,  although  opposed  in  the  Houses 
would  be  attended  to  out  of  it.     He  was 
not  one  of  those  who  felt  any  despon- 
dency with  respect  to  the  financial  re* 
sources  of  the  country,    but  he  put  it  to 
the  noble  lord  (Castlereagb),  whether  he 
and  his  cabinet  conclave  of  fourteen  were 
not  bound  to  press  down  the  expenditure 
to  the  lowest  point  that  was  consistent 
with  public  security.  When  the  House  con- 
sidered the  great  number  of  battalions  ofin- 
fantry,  and  of  regiments  of  dragoons,  sod 
dragoon  guards,  of  which  the  establishment 
consisted,  it  would  be  seen  that  the  reduction 
proposed  by  his  hon.  friend  when  applied 
equally  to  the  whole  force,  would  occasion 
but  a  small  diminution  of  numbers  in  any 
particular  corps.    It  should  be  recollecteot 
that  our  present  system  of  finance  was,  u 
it  were,  livinc  from  day  to  day ;  that  the 
chancellor  of  the.  excoequer,  the  great 
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Stock-jobber  for  the  country,  was,  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  gambling,  taking  ad* 
vantage  of  every  little  variation  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  paper  which  he  was  enabled 
to  throw  into  the  market.  That  psper, 
consisting  of  unfunded  exchequer-billsi 
amounted  to  fifty  six  millions;  and  al- 
though he  did  not  wish  to  speak  harshly 
of  the  transactions  of  the  stock  ezchanse, 
they  formed  but  an  inglorious  pursuit  tor 
tbe  government  of  a  great  country.  All 
the  success,  however,  of  which  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  could  boast  in  hii  deal- 
ings, was  the  reduction  of  three  millions 
upon  eight  hundred  millions  of  debt,  a 
bosst  which  he  apprehended  would  but 
little  mitigate  the  pain  that  a  right  hon. 

fentleman  who  sat  beside  him  ( Mr.  Hus- 
isson)  must  feel,  after  the  solemn  ap- 
peals which  he  had  once  made  to  him  on 
the  urgent  necessity  of  bringing  the  ex- 
penditure within  the  income. 

Mr.  Peel  accused  the  hon.  gentleman  of 
misrepresenting  what  he  had  last  night 
said  respecting  the  state  of  Ireland.  For 
althougn  he  had  stated  it  to  be  a  source 
of  satisfaction  to  the  House  that  the  in- 
ternal state  of  Ireland  was  much  improved, 
yet  he  had  given  it  as  his  decided  opinion 
that  no  force  of  a  less  amount  than  that 
proposed  was  compatible  with  the  safety 
of  Ireland.  This  was  his  opinion:  the 
opinion  of  others  might  be  different.  But 
certainly  he  was  more  confirmed  in  his 
opinion  when  he  considered  that  the  only 
two  members  who  differed  from  it  were 
the  hon. .  gentleman  who  spoke  last,  and 
the  hon.  baronet— the  former  had  no  per- 
sonal knowledge,  and  the  latter  had  not 
set  his  foot  in  the  countrr  since  his  return 
from  India.  It  would  oe  agreed  M  all 
hands  that  nothing  could  be  more  injurious 
or  unsafe  than  a  sudden  reduction  m  the 
military  force  on  Ireland;  and  he  was 
sure  that  the  House  would  be  of  opinion 
that  a  reduction  beyond  that  made  m  the 
present  estimate  was  consistent  with  the 
mternal  security  of  that  country. 

Sir  John  Newpori  felt  himself  bound  to 
express  his  sense  of  the  obligations  which 
were  due  to  the  right  hon.  gentleman  for 
the  course  of  policv  which  he  hsd  pursued 
with  respect  to  Ireland,  in  substituting  the 
civil  for  the  military  authority  in  the  pre- 
servation of  the  peace  of  that  country. 
The  reduction  of  the  military  force  in  that 
country  should  be  gradual  and  progressive, 
for  it  could  not  be  doubted  that  anv  sud- 
den abandonment  of  the  policy  hftherto 
acted  opoa  would  be  proauctive  of  very 


bid  consequences.  He  thought  that  with 
reitpect  to  the  colonies*  they  should  bo 
made  to  contribate  at  least  in  some  degree 
to  the  support  of  the  force  maintained  for 
their  protection. 

Mr.  Marryat  observed,  with  reference 
to  the  colonies,  that  they  were  not  in  a  situ- 
ation of  contributing  to  the  maintenance 
of  the  troops,  with  the  exception  ofJa- 
maica.  He  did  not  think  that  a  smaUer 
force  could  be  voted  for  their  protectioa 
and  safetv. 

Mr.  jSroueham  said,    it  became    the 
Commons  of  £)ngland—- as  many,  at  least, 
as  were  then  assembled  there— to  insist, 
that  the  number  of  troops  to  be  maintained, 
especially  in  this  country,  sliould  not  ex- 
ceed what  it  was  in  1793.  In  a  year  of  pro- 
found p^ce,  and  when  all  danser  of  internal 
commotion  was  allowed  to  have  ceased, 
it  was  for  ministers,  and  not  for  those  wha 
sat  on  his  side  of  the  House,  to  show  why 
the  force  should  be  increased  beyond  what 
it  was  at  that  period.    The  people  of  Eng^ 
land  had  a  ngbt  to  be  governed  at  the 
smallest  possible  expense ;  and  if  he  show- 
ed that  the  state  of  the  country  did  nol 
require  any  extraordinary  measures,  the 
onus  was  on  ministers,  to  establish,   step 
by  step,  the  necessity  of  maintaining  every 
battalion,  and  eveiy  troop  of  the  line^ 
which  they  now  proposed  to  the  House. 
The  noble  secretary  at  war  had  said,  that 
there  was  a  neat  increase  of  population, 
and,  of  consequence,  a  great  increase  of 
turbulent  spirits  in  the  country ;  but  did 
he  mean  to  say,  that  because  the  popula- 
tion was  increased  to  the  amount  offiv» 
or  six  hundred  thousand,   that  the  army 
must  be  kept  up  to  the  present  numbers  ^ 
In  that  case,  allowing  nis  position  to  be 
true,  instead  of  an  increase  in  the  army  of 
ten  per  cent.,  it  would  be  increased  to  at 
least  one  hundred  per  cent.     What  waa 
there  in  the  state  of  the  country  so  dif« 
ferent  from  what  it  was  in  1792,  as  to 
justify  the  necessity  of  augmenting  the 
army  in  this  decree  t  Was  the  year  1792 
more  particularly  tranquil  than  the  other 
years  which  had  succeeded  it?  He  would 
maintain,  that  if  ever  there  was  a  period 
in  which  the  constitution  of  this  country 
was  exposed  to  danger,  it  was  in  the  year 
1792.     France  was  then  threatening  to 
sow  discord  and  sedition  in  the  country, 
and  great  apprehensions  were  entertained 
for    our  external  and  internal  welfare^ 
But  the  terrors  which  the  French  revolu^ 
tion  had  excited  were  now  passed.    That 
revolution,   indeed,   L.  i  long  faDen  into 
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ffigrepate  among  the  niltont  of  Europe, 
and  the  danger  whieh  it  was  said  to  have 
inspired  was  now  on  the  other  side.    The 
danger  which  now  existed  was  not  a  dan- 
ger to  be  apprehended  from  the  people- 
it  WIS  a  danger  that  arose  out  of  the  doc- 
trine of  legitimate  gOTemments,  to  be 
maiotatned   and  supported   by    military 
Ibrce-— it  was  a  danger  that  the  govern- 
ments would  go  too  far  in  trampling  on 
the  rights  and  liberties  of  their  subjects. 
And  yet  this  was  the  time  in  which  the 
mmisters  of  the  Crown  diought  proper  to 
desire  so  considerable  an  increase  of  the 
standing  army,  compared  with  what  it  was 
in  the  Tear  1792.    It  was  admitted,  that 
Ireland  was  the  most  disturbed  part  of 
our  dominions,  and  that  England  was  the 
most  tranquil ;  but,  in  (rammg  the  esti- 
matesy  this  view  of  the  empire  was  en- 
tirely overlooked,  and  the  increase  of  the 
army  in  England  was  much  greater  than 
the   auffmentation  which  ministers    had 
made  for  the  sister  country.     If  they 
wished  to  remove  the  discontent  which 
unfortunately  existed  in  that  part  of  the 
empire;  if  they  were  desirous  of  govern- 
ing Ireland,  not  by  the  sword,  bothy  the 
laws ;  they  would  turn  their  attention  to 
those  subjects  which  formed  the  principal 
ffrounds  of  murmur.    The  noble  lord  and 
Eis  cdleagues  would  readily  understand 
that  he  sJluded  to  the  Catholic  claims ; 
which,  if  granted,  would  have  the  efiect 
of  restoring  tranqaillity  in  every  part  of 
tiie  kingdom.    It  was  scarcely  necessary, 
at  that  time  of  day,  to  observe,  that  stand- 
ing ttrmies  were  utterly  inconsistent  with 
the  spirit  of  oar  free  constitution;  but  he 
would  venture  to  say,  that  it  was  one  of 
the  most  calamitous  signs  of  the  times, 
tbatt  in  every  country,  armies  were  kept 
vp  for  the  purpose  of  spoliation,   and  of 
exciting  terror  in  the  minds  of  the  people. 
If  any  change  in  the  affairs  of  the  world 
iMd  rendered  it  necessary  for  England  to 
deviate  from  her  ancient  policy  with  res- 
pect to  a  standing  army,  that  change  took 
place  previous  to  1793 ;  and,  thmfore, 
lie  again  nlaced  his  foot  on  that  year,  as 
the  standard  whidi  ought  to  govern  our 

{proceedings,  and  he  culed  on  the  nMie 
ord  to  show  vrhat  there  was  in  the  state 
of  Europe  which  could  warrant  him  te 
propose  ihe  present  enormous  establish- 
ment. He  was  persuaded  that  it  was  quite 
preposterens  and  unnecessarjr ;  and  he  la- 
mented that  so  little  attentioo  had  been 
paid  to  the  discossion  of  the  estimates  this 
year.     He  would  freely  admit,  and  he 
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r^etted  to  be  forced  to  obaerve»   thae 
the  little  attention  which  had  been  devote«9 
to  them,  did  as  little  credit  to  those  wrbor 
sat  on  his  side  of  the  House  as  to  thoe0 
who  sat  on  the  other ;  but  he  hoped   iw 
might  arise  from  some  accidental  circom- 
stance.     Having  stated  thus  much,    her 
should  merely  add  that  he  felt  it  his  duty 
to  oppose  so  large  a  standing  army,   and 
most  heartily  approved  of  the  amendments 
Lord  Casikreagh  could  not  allow  the 
question  to  go  to  a  division  without  saj-* 
ing  a  few  words.    It  was  not  from  noC 
feeling  the  great  importance  of  the  aoee* 
tion  that  he  had  not  sooner  offered  him* 
self  to  the;  attention  of  the  House,  but 
because  he  had  heard  nothing  urged  in 
the  course  of  the  debate  which  was  ai» 
argument  against  the  proposed  establish- 
ment ;  and  he  referred  to  the  thinness  of 
the  House  on  the  present  occasion  am 
evincinff  a  feeling,  that  after  the  previoue 
discussions,  the  opinions  of  members  were 
settled  as  to  the  necessity  of  the  amomi 
offeree  proposed.    The  hon.  and  learned  , 
gentleman  wished  to  take  the  year  1799 
as  the  standard,  according  to  which  the 
estimates  of  the  present  year  should  be 
regulated.    Now,  with  respect  to  the  es« 
tablishment  of  1792,  he  begged  the  House 
to  recollect  that  Mr.  Pitt,  in  that  year, 
when  he  proposed  the  estimates,  stated, 
that  he  hml  framed  them  on  the  prospect 
of  a  long  period  of  profound  peace.    In 
this  it  unhappily  proved  that  Mr.  Pitt  was 
mistaken,  £r  th^  war  broke  out  the  my 
next  year ;  and  the  consequence  of  tM 
lowness  of  the  establishment  in  the  year 
1799  was,  that  this  country  sufliered  very 
mudi  from  en  extreme  degree  of  military 
feebleness  during  the  first  years  of  the 
war.     The   hon.   and   learned   baronet 
tiiought  that  we  could  do  at  present  with 
a  force  of  10,000  men  less  than  that  in 
the  estimates,  but  then  he  forgot  te  stale 
the  particular  quarter  in  which  the  redac- 
tion was  to  be  made.    Was  it  seriooshr 
said,  that  any  reduction  could  be  naM 
in  the  96,000  men  to  be  kept  up  for  the 
home  service  I  In  which  part  of  ttie  hone 
establidunent  would  the  ben.  and  learaed 
baronet  make  his  reduction  i    Mot  lest 
than  11,000  men  were  required  for  Che 
service  of  the  metropolis  and  the  deck<* 
yards;  and  could  16.000  be  thought  ssiB* 
cient  for  that  of  all  England  i  He  assured 
the    House    that  ministers  intended  to 
make   every   possible    reduction    which 
would  not  be  mconsistent  with  the  iaie* 
rests  and  safety  of  fhe  countiy. 
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Mr.  Bankes  thought  that  the  present 
vote  was  larger  than  the  necessity  of  the 
case  f  equired.  Last  year,  from  the  agi- 
tated state  of  the  country,  be  had  not 
thought  any  reduction  could  safely  be 
fnade  in  the  force  proposed  for  England ; 
but  now  that  order  and  tranquillity  once 
more  prevailed,  he  was  of  a  different  opi- 
nion. As  to  the  army  in  Ireland,  he  wish- 
ed it  to  be  reduced  gradually. 

The  question  being  put,  that  <<  113,640 
teen'*  stand  part  of  the  qiiestion,  the 
House  divided:  Ayes,  51 ;  Noes,  21* 

List  of  the  Minority* 


Altborp,  vise. 
Brougham,  Henry 
Bankes,  Henry 
Ba6ington,  Thomas 
Curwen,  J.  C. 
Dnncannon,  vise. 
Douelas,  hon.  F.  8. 
Fazakerley,  Nic. 
Gordon,  Robert 
Grenfcll,  Paseoe 
Hurst,  Robert 
'Lemony  sir  W. 


Lyttelton,  bon.  W. 
Monck,  sir  C. 
Newport,  sir  John 
Ord,  Wm. 
Sharp,  Richard 
Smyth,  J  H. 
Smith,  SV. 
SvraondSjT.  P. 
Warre,  J.  A. 

Tellers. 
Burroughs,  sir  W. 
Calcraft,  J. 


HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 
Wednesday^  March  4. 

Committee  of  Supply — Miscella- 
KBocs  Services.]  The  House  resolved 
itself  into  a  Committee  of  Supply  to 
ivhich  the  Miscellaneous  Estimates  were 
referred.  On  the  resolution,  *<  That 
60|00(V.  be  granted  towards  defraying  the 
expense  of  the  building  of  a  Penitentiary 
Housti  at  Millbank,  for  the  year  1818/' 

Mr.  Gordon  said,  that  the  House  ought 
to  be  made  acquainted  with  the  way  in 
which  the  sums  before  granted  for  the 
building  of  this  establishment  had  been 
spent.  It  had  been  found  necessary  to 
lake  down  some  of  the  towers,  they  had 
been  so  badly  constructed.  The  sum  now 
reduired  was  for  rebuilding. 

Mr.  Lockhart  said,  no  less  than  71,000/. 
above  the  sum  at  which  the  expense  of 
ibis  prison  was  originally  estimated,  had 
already  been  voted ;  and  as  a  prison  it 
had  totally  failed  to  produce  the  efiect 
which  the  House  had  in  view,  namely,  to 
deter  from  the  commission  of  crime.  It 
might  indeed  have  produced,  what,  com- 
pared with  the  other,  was  a  secondary  ob- 
ject, the  amendment  of  the  criminal.  But 
that  was  of  small  importance,  compared 
with  the  deterring  from  ^he  commission 
of  crime.  It  might  be  Christian-lile  to 
endeavour  to  better  these  people,  ahd  to 
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send  them  into  the  world  in  a  more  coni« 
fortable  condition  than  they  were  in  be- 
fore.   The  world,  however,  could  dispense 
with  theih ;  for  he  believed  the  chasm  it\ 
society,    occasioned   by  the  removal   of 
culprits,  could  always  be  soon  filled  up. 
Notwithstanding  the  sums  esipended  bj 
the  country  in  prisons  and  establishments 
of  various  descriptions,  they  found  that 
crimes  were  perpetually  increasing.  There 
were  other  means  to  which  they  ought 
to  turn  thehr  attention.    A  vigilant  police 
ought  to  be  eatablisbed*    The  metropolis 
ought  to  be  divided  into  districts,  and  a 
stricter  watch  set  over  those  individuals 
who  were  habituated  to  crimes,  and  who 
were  known  not  to  obtain  their  living  by 
honest  means.    If  one  quarter  of  the  sunt 
which  they  were  devoting  to  this  useless 
expense   were  expended  on  a  watchful 
police,    the  commission  of  crime  would 
soon  receive  an  effective  check,  and  they 
would  not  witness  those  disgraceful  crimciS 
which  the  metropolis  had  of  late  exhibited. 
He  hoped  the  House   would  soon  turn 
their  attention  to  this  subject.    He  did 
not  think  that  a  diminution  of  punishment 
could  have  the  effect  of  preventing  crime. 
A  permanent  and  extensive  effect  could 
only  be  produced  by  a  vigorous  police. 
It  was  said  that  our  prisons  were  nurseries 
of  crinM;  that  the  comparatively  inno- 
cent, from  associating  with  hardened  cri« 
minals,  returned  to  society  much  worse 
members  than  wben  they  entered  thb  pri- 
sons.   Why,  he  would  ask,  in  the  prisons 
of  this  metropolis,  should  persons,  whose 
guilt  was  not  established,  be  kept  five  or 
six  weeks  in  the  company  of  nardened 
criminals  ?  At  present,  instead  of  the  cri- 
minals being  punished,  society  was  pu- 
nished ;  and  society  was  puntslied  because 
it  was  so  negligent. 

Mr.  C  Long  said,  the  objections  to  the 
Penitentiary  at  Millbank  ought  to  have 
been  stated  at  an  earlier  period.  It  ought 
to  be  recollected  that  the  Penitentiary 
was  adopted  by  parliament  after  a  grem 
deal  of  discussion.  He  was  astonishpd 
that  tlie  hon.  gentleman  should  consider 
the  amendment  of  the  persons  in  that  pri- 
son a  secondary  object.  The  hon.  gen- 
tleman bad  said  wbatiwas  perfectly  true, 
that  innocent  persons^  from  mixing  with 
hardened  crimiqals  in  prisons,  came  out 
depraved.  l>id  he  mean  to  say,  then,  that 
a  system  by  whicb  the  amendment  of  pri- 
senex^  was  promoted,  was  not  worth  tlie 
attention  of  the  House  ?  It  was  true  that 
a  tower  had  b^n  pulled  down  and  rebuilf. 
(3D) 
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Those'  who  planned  and  soperintended  1 
the  building  had  not  the  choice  of  the 
situation,  which  was  pointed  out  by  act 
of  parliament.  A  small  part  of  the  build- 
ing nad  given  way,  but  the  cause  was  known, 
and  from  the  means  which  had  been  adopt- 
ed, no  further  apprehension  waa  enter- 
tained. All  who  nad  visited  the  building 
agreed,  that  it  could  not  possibly  be 
constructed  on  a  plan  better  calculated  to 
answer  the  object  in  view.  The  system 
appeared,  as  far  as  they  had  yet  had  any 
experience  of  it,  to  answer  the  purpose  of 
those^  who  projected  it.  This  was  very 
much  owing  to  an  hon.  firiend  of  his  (Mr. 
Holford)  who  had  devoted  all  his  time  to 
this  object.  Without  a  constantvigllance 
and  superintendence*  the  hopes  of  the 
House  from  this  prison  would  be  frus- 
trated. 

Mr.  Lodchart  explained.  The  ri^lit  hon. 

fentleman  bad  very  much  misunderstood 
im,  if  he  supposed  that  he  considered  the 
amendment  or  prisoners  a  secondary  con- 
sideration. He  had  merely  said  that  | 
this  was  secondary  with  reference  to 
the  greater  consideration  of  preventing 
crime. 

Mr.  Arbuthnot  appealed  to  the  hon. 
member  for  Sbrewsburv  as  to  the  amelio- 
ration in  the  conduct  of  the  prisoners  in 
the  Penitentiary. 

Mr.  Bennet  said,  he  approved,  in  great 
part,  of  the  system  pursued  at  Millbank, 
though  he  thought  it  admitted  of  improve- 
ment 

Mr.  Wifnn  said,  that  when  they  consi- 
dered the  great  expense  which  the  trans- 
portation of  oflbnders  occasioned  to  the 
countrv,  and  how  little  satisfactory  the 
result  had  been,  particularly  in  Uie  case  of 
females,  they  could  not  fail  to  view  the 
Penitentiary  plan  as  most  beneficial  to 
the  country. 
The  Resolution  was  then  agreed  to. 
The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  then 
moved,  <«  That    725,68U.   12f.    8<f.   be 
eranted  on  account  of  the  sum  of  twomil- 
Aons  to  be  applied  by  his  majesty,  in  con- 
cert with  his  majesty  the  king  of  the  Ne- 
therlands, towards  improving  the  defences 
of  the  Low  Countries,  by  virtue  of  the 
Convention  concluded    on    the  ISth  of 
August  ]  814.*'    Ill  proposing  this  vote>  he 
had   the  satisfaction    of  informing  the 
House,  that  the  subject  of  the  vote  was 
not  likely  to  occasion  the  charges  upon 
the  public  that  had  at  first  been  imagined ; 
for  the  French  government,  it  was  a  sub- 
ject of  considerable  congraUtlatioDi  had 
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itiade  no  delay  whatever  in  the  payment 
of  the  charges  which  they  had  to  bear. 

Mr.  Warre  observed,  that  by  the  treatv 
of  1815  there  was  to  be  set  apart  60  mil- 
lions of  livres  out  of  the  125  millions  of 
livres  which  was  to  bie  paid  by  France  to 
the  Netherlands,  for  the  reparation  of  the 
fortresses  on  the  Flemish  frontier.    The 
whole  expense  of  the  reparation  of  these 
fortresses  was  estimated  at  137  millions  of 
livres.    He  did  not  know  whether  these 
60  millions  had  already  been  expended  by 
the  king  of  the  Netherlands  in  contribut- 
ing to  the  repair  of  the  fortresses ;  and 
he  could  wish  to  receive  some  informa- 
tion from  the  noble  lord  on  this  subject* 
Lord  Castlereagh  said>  that  as  a  consi- 
deration for  the  colonies  ceded  by  Hol- 
land to  this  country,  it  was  understood 
that  Great   Britain   was   to   contribute 
equally  with  Holland  towards  t^e  repara- 
tion  cif  the  fortresses  on  the  French  fron- 
tier.   Sixty  million  livres  to  be  received 
from  France  were  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  same  purpose.     The   contributions 
from  France  were  to  be  applied  in  the 
first  place  towards  that  expense.      He 
could  assure  the  hon.  member  that  in  all 
cases  the  simas  received  from  France  were 
appropriated  to  this  object  as  soon  as  they 
came  m ;  but  the  whole  of  the  60  millions 
of  livres,  had  not  been  so  employed,  be* 
cause  this  sum  had  not  yet  all  come  in. 

Mr.  B^arre  observed,  that  by  an  addi- 
tional article  of  the  treaty  we  were  bound 
to  bear  equally  with  the  king  of  the  Ne- 
therlands such  farther  char^^es  incurred  in 
the  reparation  of  the  Belgic  fortresses  as 
should  not  make  the  sum  to  be  paid  by 
Great  Britain  to  exceed  in  the  whole 
three  millions.  He  should  like  to  know 
from  the  noble  lord  how  far  we  were  lia- 
ble to  pay  more  than  two  millions  towards 
the  repair  of  the  fortresses  ? 

Lord  Castlereagh  said,  the  whole  sum 
which  Great  Britain  ym  bound  to  pay 
by  the  treaty,  coukL  not  exceed  two  mil- 
lions. 

Mr.  Warre  asked,  if  1>y  the  treaty  we 
could  not  be  called  on  to  pay  three  mil- 
lions in  all  towards  the  Belgic  fortresses  { 
The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  allow* 
ed  that  the  treaty  was  not  very  clearly 
worded  with  respect  to  this  matter ;  but 
there  was  a  distmct  understanding,  that 
the  whole  sum  whidb  Great  Britain  should 
contribute  towards  the  repair  of  the  Belgic 
fortresses  should  not  exceed  two  millions ; 
and  that  the  whole  charge  which  could  by 
any  possibility  be  brought  against  Great 
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Britaia  by  the  king  of  the  Netherlands 
should  not  exceed  three  millions. 

Mr*  Tierney  was  wiUing  to  belicTe  that 
this  was  the  understanding  at  signing  the 
treaty,  still,  however,  the  treaty  itself 
might  be  thought  to  bear  a  different  con- 
BtraCtion. 

The  Resolution  was  then  agreed  to* 

Mr.  Brougham's  Motion  RsapECT- 
tNG  THE  Income  Tax  Returns  and 
Papers.]  Mr.  Brougham  said,  he  rose 
to  make  a  proposition  to  carry  into  effect 
a  measure,  the  propriety  of  which  was  ad- 
mitted, he  behevedy  on  all  sides  of  the 
House;  he  meant  the  destruction  of  all 
remains  of  that  tax  on  which  they  had 
long  ago  passed  a  sentence  of  condemna- 
tion. The  principle  on  which  the  motion 
proceeded  was  so  obvious,  that  he  should 
not  offer  a  word  in  support  of  it,  but  he 
should  shortly  state  the  circumstances 
which  now  rendered  it  necessary.  About 
two  years  ago  the  chancellor  of  the  exche- 
quer had  stated,  that  he  had  given  direc- 
tions for  the  destruction  of  the  returns 
under  the  income  tax.  Subsequently  to 
that,  it  was  found  that  these  directions  had 
been  very  imperfectly  complied  with; 
that  the  oriffinals  or  copies  of  these  re- 
turns were  bandied  about,  and  sold  every 
where  as  waste  paper,  and  that  in  somV 
places  a  person  could  hardly  go  into  a 
shop  without  seeing  the  returns  of  some 
of  his  neighbours,  or  perhaps  his  own. 
When  this  was  mentioned,  it  was  said, 
that  steps  would  be  taken  to  destroy  the 
returns ;  and  about  the  same  time  a  circu- 
lar was  issued,  requiring  the  officers  to 
destroy  the  original  returns,  preserving 
copies,  which  were  to  be  transmitted  to 
the  tax-office  in  London,  and  there  to  be 
preserved.  No  farther  notice  had  been 
taken  of  the  subject  till  within  a  few  days, 
when  he  had  received  information  from 
persons  who  had  seen  these  returns  scat- 
tered about,  as  they  had  formerly  been, 
in  one  part  of  the  country.  It  was  evi- 
dent there  was  no  use  in  destroying  the 
originals,  if  copies  were  left.  For  though 
the  names  were  left  out,  it  was  manifest 
that  if  all  the  details  were  preserved,  anv 
person  in  the  neighbourhood,  not  to  speak 
of  the  assessor,  would  be  able  to  supply 
the  names.  On  what  ground  could  it  be 
necessary  to  preserve  these  returns  at  all 
It  was  said,  that  they  were  necessary  to 
check  the  returns  of  the  county  rate;  but 
for  this  purpose  the  sums  total,  properly 
autbentictteai  of  parishes   or  oistrictSi 


would  be  sufficient.    If  it  was  desirable 
then,  that  the  returns  should  be  destroy- 
ed, it  would  be  desirable  that  the  means 
should  be  taken  to  produce  a  compliance 
with  those  orders  which  had  been  hitherto 
ineffectually  given.  The  Treasury,  and  the 
Tax-office  had  at  present  no  means  to  en- 
force compliance,  if  their  directions  were 
disobeyed.  He  should  therefore  move  for  a 
committee  to  inquire  what  steps  had  been 
taken.    To  this  motion,  he  believed,  no 
objection  would  be  made.  He  was  more  dis- 
posed to  do  this,  because  he  thought  he 
had  observed  on  former  occasions  a  slow- 
ness in  the  Tax-office  in  attending  to  the 
orders  of  the  House.    It  was  a  refractory 
department,  though  he  attached  no  blame 
to  his  hon.  and  learned  friend  at  the  head 
of  it;  but  there  was  something  in  the  na- 
ture of  the  department  which  made  them 
slow.    If  they  might  trust  the  index  of 
the  votes  on  the  Sd  of  February  a  return 
had  been  moved  for  oC  the  pensions  of  the 
late  property  tax  inspectors,  which  return 
had  not  yet  been  made,  though  it  might 
have  been  made  in  half  the  time.  But  ever 
smce  the  slip  the  House  had  made  two 
years  ago,  by  the  repeal  of  the  Income  tax, 
the  House  had  been  looked  upon»  by  all 
concerned  in  the  extracting  money   by 
taxation,  with  a  jealous  eye.  He  believed 
in  many  instances  it  would  be  found,  that 
the  names  at  the  heads  of  the  returns  had 
only  been  altered  by  a  stroke  or  two  of 
the  pen,  or  an  attempt  at  erasure,  which 
left  them  quite  legible  to  eyes  but  half  as 
sharp  as  those  employed  in  the  collection 
of  taxes.    In  some  or  the  instances  he  had 
been  made  acquainted  with,  a  person  had 
sent  for  goods  from  a  chandler's  shop,  and 
with  the  goods  were  sent  him  a  return  of 
one  of  his  neighbours  income ;  and,  on 
making  inquiry,  he  was  directed  to  a  place 
where  he  might  find  the  returns  of  any 

{>erson  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  col- 
ector  or  assessor  havine  failed,  his  waste 
paper  had  been  sold,|  miich  consisted  of 
such  documents.  It  was  a  maxim  of  law 
to  trust  every  man  in  his  own  art.  If  the 
object  was  to  ascertain  the  utmost  sum 
which  could  be  extracted  from  the  people^ 
or  to  whip  up  arrears,  he  should  be  wil- 
ling to  trust  the  tax-gatherers ;  but  when 
the  question  was  to  destroy  the  relics  of  a 
tax  which  was  so  dear  to  them,  he  dis« 
trusted  their  diligence.  This  tax  had  on 
all  occasions  received  the  praises  of  the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  and  he  wss 
at  liberty  now  to  repeat  them ;  but  the 
opinion  of.  the  House  and  of  the  country 
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^as  unchanged,  or  rather,  if,  out  of  the 
people,  nine  out  of  ten  disapproved  it  at 
present,  it  was  condemned  by  ninety-nine 
out  of  every  hundred.  The  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman  then  moved,  *'  That  a 
committee  be  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
ateps  which  have  been  taken  to  destroy 
the  Returns  of  Bodies  Corporate  andlndi- 
Yiduals  under  the  Income  Tax  acts." 

The  Chancellor  of  ike  E^fchequer  was 
doubtful  whether  any  benefit  could  pos- 
sibly anse  from  the  appointment  of  such 
a  committee  as  that  now  proposed  by  the 
hon.  and  learned  gentleman.  Witn  re- 
apect  to  the  charge  made  against  the 
oepartment  of  the  income  tax,  of  re- 
pugnance to  comply  with  the  orders  of  tlie 
House  in  the  production  of  such  docu- 
ments as  the  House  found  necessary  tp 
call  for,  he  believed  that  that  department 
was  not  more  averse  than  any  other  de- 
partment in  showing  due  compliance  to 
their  orders.  The  papers  whicn  the  hon. 
and  learned  gentleman  had  alluded  to, 
as  an  instance  to  prove  the  charge  of  re-' 
luctance,  were  long  ago  in  possession  of  the 
House,  and  this  the  hon.  and  learned  gen- 
tleman might  have  easily  ascertained  by 
inouiring  at  the  vote  office.  The  accounts 
called  for  respecting  the  inspectors  of  the 
income  tax  had  been  ordered  on  the  3rd 
of  February,  and  it  appeared  they  were 
returned  on  the  10th  of  February.  With 
respect  to  the  property  tax,  it  was  not  his 
intention  then  to  enter  into  its  general 
merits.  He  knew  it  was  burthensome  to 
the  country,  though  hiffhly  necessary  to 
carry  us  through  the  arduous  struggle  in 
which  we  had  then  been  engaged.  In  time 
of  peace  it  was  objectionable,  and  he 
trusted  unnecessary.  The  object  of  the 
hon.  and  learned  gentleman's  motion  was, 
that  all  papers  of  the  description  alluded 
to  should  be  destroyed  indiscriminately ; 
but  this  could  not  be  done,  as  some  of 
them  were  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
recovery  of  certain  arrears  of  the  property 
tax.  Orders  had  been  already  givto  for 
tlie  destruction  of  all  such  as  were  not  ne- 
cessary for  the  recovery  of  arrears,  and 
the  detection  of  fraud.  ATI  retuma  of 
pommercial  property,  included  in  schedule 
B,  were  such  as,  from  the  circumstances 
of  such  property,  ought  certainly  to  be 
destroyed,  excepting  such  as  were  neces- 
sary for  the  recovery  of  arrears.  It  was 
ju^ed  necessary  to  preserve  copies  of 
some  of  these  returns,  because  two  dif- 
ferent acts,  passed  in  the  year  1815,  re- 
ferred to  these  papen  £wr  die  purpose  of 


settling  counts-rates  and  assessments.  I]e 
hoped,  therefore,  that  the  House,  upon 
taking  these  circumstances  into  their  con- 
sideration, would  see  no  necessity  for  |4(9 
appointment  of  a  committee. 

Mr.  Grcfijhll  said,  he  completely  con- 
curred in  opinion  with  his  hon.  and  learned 
friend,  as  to  the  refractoriness  evinced  by 
the  different  offices  connected  with  the 
department  of  taxes  in  complying  with 
the  orders  of  the  House,  but  he  could  not 
agree  with  him  in  excepting  the  gentlema|i 
at  the  head  of  that  department.  He  knew* 
however,  that  no  blame  could  attach  to 
the  secretary  of  that  department,  whose 
conduct  was  in  every  respect  highly  ere* 
ditable.  He  felt  the  greatest  satisfactioa 
in  having  to  congratulate  that  House  and 
the  country  on  the  admission  then  i^ade 
for  the  first  time,  that  the  country  was  not 
again  to  be  inflicted  with  the  propesirty 
tax.  It  was  certainly  a  fair  subject  of 
congratulation  to  hear,  that,  though  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  considered  the  ta]^ 
as  right  and  proper  in  time  of  war,  yai  ht 
would  never  recommend  it  in  time  of 
peace.  This  declaration  was  the  more 
cheering,  as  a  fear  had  been  prevideo) 
that  a  recurrence  to  this  oppressive  tax 
was  still  contemplated. 

Mr.  C  Calvert  took  occasion  to  expresa 
a  hope,  that  some  measures  would  be.takea 
to  guard  against  the  vexation  to  which 
several  persons  had  been  recently  sub« 
jected  under  the  •ystem  for  collecting  the 
assessed  taxes.  This  vexation  was,  he 
knew,  peculiarly  felt  in  his  own  neighbour- 
hood. For  after  the  people  had  hod  their 
proportion  of  the  tax  fixed  upon  the  rack 
rent,  by  a  regular  and  respectable  sur« 
veyor,  an  assessor  appeared,  who,  without 
any  previous  survey,  ordered  an  advance 
of  the  tax  equal  to  50,  and  even  100  per 
cent  upon  some  premises.  Such,  indeed, 
was  the  grievous  exaction  demanded  from 
the  inhabitants  of  Isleworth,  Twickenham, 
and  Hampton. 

Mr.  Brougham  expressed  his  surprise 
at  the  language  and  conduct  of  the  coai)- 
cellor  of  the  exchequer,  who,  af\er  some 
little  explanation  not  at  all  material  to  the 
question,  declared  his  intention  to  vote 
against  the  motion.  But  what  was  thia 
motion  to  whicli  the  right  hon.  gentlemaa 
professed  so  much  objection?  Why, 
yimply  fur  the  appointment  of  a  com- 
mittee to  inquire  what  returns  or  papers 
connected  with  the  property  tax  had  beea 
destroyed,  or  could  be  destroyed  without 
any  injury  to  the  pubUc  service*    Th(| 
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right  (ion.  gentleman  had,  on  a  fonner 
occasion,  statedi  that  an  order  had  been 
issued  from  the  proper  office  for  the  de- 
traction of  such  papers ;  and  was  it  not 
rather  calculated  to  excite  suspicion  as  to 
the  execution  of  this  order,  to  find  the 
present  motion  so  resolutely  resisted? 
&ut  there  were  some  circumstances  con* 
nected  with  this  motion  which  hQ  felt  it 
his  duty  to  explain  to  the  House  as  they 
appeared  to  ^lanifest  much  less  cfindour 
than  1)0  was  generally  disposed  to  ascribe 
to  the  right  hon.  gentleman.  The  secre- 
tary of  tne  Treasury  had  applied  to  him, 
in  the  ^arly  part  of  the  evening,  to  know 
what  motion  he  meant  to  bring  forward. 
To  this  application  he  made  a  prompt  and 
frank  reply,  by  giving  the  right  hon.  se« 
cretary  a  copy  of  his  intended  motion, 
which  copy,  or  a  paper  very  much  resem* 
blin^  it,  he  saw  immediately  afterwards 
put  mto  the  hands  of  the  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer,  and  the  secretary  of  the  Trea- 
sury returned  to  him  with  this  information, 
that  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  had 
no  objection  to  his  motion ;  adding,  that 
the*only  difference  was  as  to  the  nomina- 
|xon  of  the  proposed  committee.  He  had, 
therefore,  concuuded,  that  there  would  be 


no  objection  to  the  motion  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  committee  to-day,  provided  was  postponed  until  Tuesday  nex|« 
he  postponed  the  consideration  of  the 
names  which  were  to  compose  that  com- 
mittee until  to-morrow.  Such  being  his 
conclusion,  he  communicated  to  several 
frien^  who  were  likely  to  speak  upon  the 
subject,  that  the  business  would  terminate 
in  five  minutes,  no  division  or  discussion 
being  expected.  These  gentlen^n  had 
accordingly  left  the  Hpuse,  and  having 
thus  brought  them  into  a  scrape  throygh 
hit  reliance  upon  the  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer,  as  that  right  hon.  gentleman's 
inclination  was'reported  to  him,  he  had  no 
refuge  but  in  proposing  the  piOstpQoevient 
of  the  discussion. 

Mr.  LambUm  expressed  a  hope  that  ^be 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  would  give 
some  explanation  as  to  the  (^ircumstancea 
alluded  to  by  his  hon.  and  learned  friend, 
for  be  could  say,  that  his  understand- 
ing with  respect  to  tlie  result  of  ihe 
negotiation  was  the  same  as  that  of  his 
hon.  and  learned  friend. 

The  Chancellor  of  ike  Exchequer  said« 
that  he  had  no  objection  to  the  postpove* 
ment  of  the  discussion,  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  the  hon.  a^d  learned  gentleman 
and  his  friends.  An  applicatioii  was  no 
doubt  made  to  the  hon.  and  leaipied  g^Ur 


tleman  for  a  copy  of  his  motioni  and  such 
application  was  in  conformity  with  the 
practice  usually  resorted  to  for  the  occa^ 
sional  accommodation  of  each  side  of 
the  House.  He  had  thus  obtained  a  copy 
of  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman's  mo- 
tion, but,  understaqdini;  \b^t  the  bop.  and 
learned  gentleman  insisted  upon  propom 
ing  himself  the  nomination  of  the  com- 
mittee, to  which  he  could  not  4(S90nty  the 
treaty  wi|s  broken  off. 

Mr,  Brougham  assured  the  House,  that 
he  had  treated  with  the  ambassador  of 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  in  perfect  sood 
faith,-  and  that  ho  was  led  to  think  were 
was  no  objection  to  his  niotioo  for  the 
appointment  of  the  committee ;  but  it 
now  appeared  from  the  language  of  the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  that  if  he 
himself  were  allowed  to  name  the  com- 
mittee, he  should  not  oppose  the  motion. 

Mr.  Lambion  said,  that  aocordinff  to 
his  understanding  the  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer  had  expressed  no  objection  to 
his  hon.  and  learned  friend's  motion  until 
he  found,  from  seeing  the  n^mes  of  the 
committee  which  his  hon^  and  learned 
friend  proposed,  that  the  majority  were 
not  very  likely  to  support  his  views. 

The  farther  debate  upon  this  aot^ect 


Motions  rxspbct^no  vhb  Resumf* 
TioN  OF  Casi^  Payments  by  the  Bank 
OF  Engi^and.]  liOrd  a*  JHamikon.rme^ 
to  bring  forward  his  mromisad  motion 
upon  the  subject  of  th«  Baak.  At  a 
time  when  it  was  evidently  intended  to 
continue  still  farther  the  testriction  of 
Cash  Payments  by  the  Bank,  it  weap  in 
his  opinion,  the  duty  of  the  Hou^  (e 
look  to  the  conduct  of  that  estaUiahment 
with  peculiar  care,  as  weU  as  to  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  minister,  who  wea  ae 
intimately  connected  with  it.  With  a 
view  to  undltrstand  the  conduct  of  the 
Bank,  he  felt  it  necessary  to  move  for 
cc^ies  of  the  notices  issued  by  it  for  the 
payment  of  certain  of  its  notes  in  cadi 
within  the  last  year.  A  pretty  geiwral 
impveaaioa  prevailed,  that  those  ootjees 
were  issued  merely  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
lusioo,  and  to  induce  a  beli^  tliat  the 
Bank  was  in  possession  of  the  means,  and 
was  in  the  progress  of  preparing  to  re- 
sume its  payments  in  cash.  It  was,  there* 
fore,  due  to  the  character  of  the  Bank» 
as  weU  as  to  the  satiafiictioo  of  the  coun- 
try, to  expliMn  the  motive  and  end  of 
those  notices,     {t  was  aow  olear  that 
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there  was  no  intention  of  resinning  cash 
payments.  A  plea  was  advanced  for 
postponing  that  desutible  measure,  aris- 
m^  out  c^  certain  negotiations  for  fo- 
reign loans ;  but  this  he  belioTed  to  be  a 
mere  pretence.  It  was  known  that  there 
was  a  great  deal  of  cash  afloat  in  this 
country  about  two  years  ago ;  but  now, 
comparatiTdy,  little  was  to  be  found  in 
circulation,  notwithstanding  the  boasted 
issue  of  cash  from  the  Bank.  This  issue 
was,  however,  he  apprehended,  but  very 
trifling;  and  that  Uie  country  had  not 
much  reason  to  rely  upon  the  professions 
or  promises  of  either  the  directors  of 
the  Bank  or  the  chancellor  of  the  exche- 
quer, as  to  the  probability  of  the  removal 
of  the  restriction  upon  cash  payments. 
But  it  was  for  the  Bank  to  show  whether 
«ny,  and  what  beneficial  eflfect  had  arisen 
from  the  steps  it  was  reported  to  have 
taken  to  prepare  for  the  resumption  of 
its  payments  in  cash.  This  was  the  ob* 
ject  of  his  motion,  and  that  motion  could 
not  be  resisted  on  any  such  grounds  as 
urere  advanced  by  the  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer  towards  the  close  of  the  last 
session.  At  all  events,  it  could  not  be 
constantly  resisted,  unless  it  were  shown 
that  some  injury  would  result  to  the  Bank 
from  its  adoption.  The  noble  lord  con* 
eluded  with  moving,  **  That  there  be  laid 
before  this  House,  a  Copy  of  any  Notice 
given  by  the  Directors  of  the  Bank  to 
Ae  Public  in  the  year  1817,  respecting 
any  payment  of  their  notes  in  specie; 
togettier  with  an  Account  of  the  Amount 
of  Specie  which  in  consequence  of  such 
notice  the  company  of  the  Bank  became 
liable  to  pay.  and  the  amount  actually 
paid,  to  the  latest  period  the  same  can  be 
made  out." 

The  ChanceUoT  of  the  Exchequer  said^ 
that  the  noble  lord  might  anticipate  his 
objections  to  this  motion,  if  he  recollected 
the  grounds  upon  whidi  be  resisted  a 
similar  motion  last  year.  These  grounds 
were,  that  nothing  would  be  so  unadvisa- 
ble  on  the  part  ofthat  House,  as  to  inter* 
fere  with  tne  conduct  of  the  Bank  in  a 
case  of  this  nature;  that  such  interib* 
renoe  was  of  all  things  most  likely  to 
derange  the  proceedings  of  that  body,  and 
to  impede  those  preparatlcns  so  essen- 
tially necessary  for  that  Anal  resumption 
of  cash  payments,  which  it  was  the  wish 
of  that  House  and  of  the  country  to  wit- 
ness. Yet  the  noble  lord  would  deem  it 
safe  and  convenient  to  bring  those  prepa- 
rations under  the  view  of  that  Hottte^  and 


for  what  purpose  he  could  not  divine. 
The  best  plan  to  pursue,  was  to  allow  the 
Bank  to  proceed  silently  and  cautiously 
in  the  prepress  of  its  preparations.  That 
it  had  taken  up  a  vast  number  of  notes 
and  issued  cash  to  a  considerable  amount 
in  consequence  of  the  notices  referred  to 
by  the  noble  lord,  was  a  fact  which  he 
presumed  no  one  would  venture  to  deny. 
It  was  also  indisputable  that  those  notices 
were  issued  with  a  view  of  paving  the 
way  for  the  complete  resumption  of  cash 
payments.  Into  the  circumstances  which 
nad  since  occurred,  or  which  were  likely 
to  occur,  to  postpone  that  resumption, 
he  was  not  then  disposed  to  enter ;  but 
he  would  maintain,  that  the  Bank  had  in 
the  notices  alluded  to  by  the  noble  lord, 
given  a  pledge  of  its  sincerity,  and  prepa- 
ration to  resume  cash  payments,  xhe 
Bank,  then,  was  entitled  to  confidence  for 
the  rectitude  of  its  conduct,  and  its  dis- 
position to  comply  with  the  wishes  of 
parliament  and  the  public,  as  soon  as  it 
should  be  deemed  aavisable  to  remove  the 
restriction.  Therefore  he  could  not  sanc- 
tion any  measure  which  implied  doubt  as 
to  this  institution,  and  he  felt  it  his 
duty  to  oppose  the  noble  lord's  motion. 

Mr.  Gren/M  observed,  that  this  motion 
was  more  interesting  to  the  cause  of  the 
Bank  than  to  that  of  the  public;  and 
therefore  he  was  surprised  to  find  Uiat  no 
director  rose  to  spealc  upon  it,  especially 
as  he  had  lately  seen  no  less  than  four 
directors  in  the  House.  But  he  remarked 
that  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  was 
always  ready  to  step  forward  as  the  cham* 
pion  of  the  Bank,  without  the  aid  of  a 
single  speech  from  any  of  the  directors 
ofthat  institution;  of  the  votes  of  all 
of  whom,  however,  he  was  of  course  fully 
assured,  especiallv  upon  any  question 
connected  with  their  own  interest.  The 
right  hon.  gendeman  had  indeed  those 
votes  whenever  he  (Mr.  G.)  brought  for- 
ward any  motion  with  respect  to  the  Bank. 
But  the  right  hon.  gentleman  was  not 
ungrateful,  for  when  he  (Mr.  G.)  objected 
to  the  allowance  of  half  a  million  per 
annum  to  the  Bank  for  performing  the 
ofBce  of  bankers  for  the  public,  and  also 
to  the  grant  of  dOO,000{.  for  managing 
the  payment  of  the  interest  upon  our 
pidihc  debt— when  he  protested  against 
such  improvident,  such  mordinate  grants, 
the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  always 
stood  forward  as  one  of  the  contractbg 
parties,  urginff  that  whatever  the  mem- 
ben  of  that  doaaei  or  the  people  of  the 
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country*  thought  of  thete  grants,  the 
Bank  rendered  such  senriceft  to  the  public 
89  formed  an  ample  compensation;  but 
what  these  serrioes  were  was  never  accu- 
rately defined.  As  to  the  motion  of  his 
noble  friend,  the  chancellor  of  the  exche- 
quer's objections  were  the  same,  he  per- 
ceivedy  as  those  which  he  had  advanced 
to  a  similar  motion  in  July  last.  The 
case  of  the  country,  as  well  as  of  the 
Banky  was,  however,  rather  different  at 
the  present  time.  The  chancellor  of  the 
ezcnequer  observed  in  July,  that  to  accede 
to  his  noble  friend's  motion  would  only 
serve  to  gratify  an  idle  curiosity,  as  the 
Bank  had  virtually  resumed  its  payments 
in  cash.  But  this  was  a  statement  which 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  would  hardly 
venture  to  make  on  the  present  occasion. 
Tlie  motion  of  his  noble  friend,  against 
which  the  right  hon.  gentleman  had  ad- 
vanced neither  fact  nor  argument,  was 
such,  in  his  opinion,  as  the  House  ought 
to  adopt,  especially  with  a  view  to  obtain 
such  information  as  was  peculiarly  neces- 
sary to  guide  its  judgment  upon  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  bill,  which  was  soon  to  be 
expected  for  the  farther  continuance  of 
the  restriction  upon  the  payment  of  ca&h 
by  the  Bank. 

The  House  divided :  Ayes,  11 ;  Noes, 

Mr.  Tiemey  sud,  that  he  rose  for  the 
'purpose  of  moving. for  the  production  of 
certain  papers  connected  with  the  issues 
of  the  Bank  of  England,  to  Which  he  un- 
derstood no  objection  was  intended.  His 
motion  went  to  the  farther  continuation  of 
the  weekly  accounts  of  issues  of  the  Bank, 
from  the  3d  of  February,  to  the  3d  of  the 
present  month.  It  was  not  his  wish  to  enter 
into  many  observations  at  present,  willing 
rather  to  take  the  subject  into  consider- 
ation as  a  whole  question,  than  in  detached 
parts.  It  was,  however,  necessary  to  ad« 
vert  to  some  circumstances,  in  order  to 
put  the  House  in  possession  of  what  his 
object  was  in  moving  for  the  production 
of  the  accounts  of  the  weekly  issues,  and 
of  the  course,  which,  dependent  on  the 
information  these  accounts  gave,  it  mieht 
become  his  duty  to  take,  respectmg 
the  engagements  of  the  Bank  with  the 
country,  as  to  its  resumption  of  cash 
Dayments.  And,  in  the  nrst  place,  he 
Degged  to  deny  that  he  had  ever  expressed 
any  doubt  as  to  the  fact  of  the  Bank  hav- 
ing accumulated  a  large  amount  of  specie, 
greater,  he  believed,  than  at  any  former 
period  in  the  history  of  their  concerns^  in 


their  vaults.    But  what  availed  that  ac- 
cumulation with  reference  to  the  return  of 
payments  in  cash,   if  there  was  such  a 
progressive  increase  in  the  amount  of  the 
outstanding  notes,  as  tended  to  counter- 
act the  specie  accumulated  I  He  was  most 
anxious  in  these  inquiries  to  deal  very 
amicably  with  the  bank  directors.    Many 
of  them  he  knew  were  truly  solicitous  to 
fulfil  their  engagements  with  the  public, 
and  amongst  mose  he  knew  that  the  very 
worthy  gentleman  (Mr.    Harman^  who 
filled  the  chair,  stood  pre-eminently  for- 
ward.   It  was«  indeed,  to  be  expected  of 
him,  who  was  a  thorough  bred  English 
merchant,  and  who  therefore  knew  the 
value  of  a  wholesome  state  of  the  circu- 
lation to  the  commercial  world.    The  pa- 
pers presented  had  thrown  so  much  lignt, 
or  rather  he  would  say  darkness,  on  the 
subject,  that  he  could  not  well  see  his 
way.    At  the  end  of  the  last  session,  the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  had  declared, 
that  there  was  no  doubt  of  the  resumption 
of  cash  payments  by  the  Bank,  at  the 
expiration  of  the  time  specified  by  law* 
He  had  since  gone  farther  by  stating  that 
the  Bank  had  virtually  commenced  such 
payments.    Now   all    must  agree,    that 
whenever   that   resumption  should  take 
place,  it  must  be  attended  with  a  consi- 
derable diminution  of  their  issues.    He 
was  fully  aware  that  such   an  inconve- 
nience, as  inconvenience  it  must  be,  was 
a  subject  with  many  of  great  and  natural 
alarm.    And  thererore  he  was  anxious  on 
that  point  not  to  be  misunderstood  as  at 
all  wishing,  in  the  event  of  the  Bank  pay- 
ing its  notes  in  cash  on  the  5th  July  oe^t, 
that  even  a  measure  so  desirable  on  many 
grounds,  should  be  brought  about  by  any 
sudden  stoppage  of  its  issues.    His  de- 
sire was  to  see  the  Bank  gradually  with- 
draw its  outstanding  notes.    The  House 
must  see  that  the  inconvenience  will  be 
felt,  more  or  less,  according  to  the  prepa- 
ration of  the  Bank  to  narrow  its  issues. 
Now,  what  inference  did  the  conduct  of 
the  Bank,  since  the  last  meeting  of  par- 
liament, afford  on  this  head  ?    The  ses- 
sion had  scarcely  terminated,  when  tbe 
Bank  changed  its  previous  course,  and 
issued  a  very   large   amount  of  notes. 
There  were  on  the  table  of  the  House  the 
amounts  of  issues  for  the  eighteen  months, 
from  July  1816,  to  December  1817;  and 
from  these  it  appeared,  that  the  issues  ia 
the   first   six    months    of    that   period 
amounted  to  26,300,00tf.;  in  the  second 
to  27»400,00(M. ;  and  in  the  last,  that  was 
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to  December  1817,  to  29,000,256/.  Thus 
it  was  evident,  that  if  the  Bank,  in  place  of 
preparing  for  the  resumption  of  their  pay- 
ments in  cash,  at  the  time  specified  by 
lair,  had  determined  to  multiply  impedi- 
ments to  such  a  result,  they  could  not 
have  more  dexterously  managed  to  effect 
the  latter  object  than  by  the  conduct 
they  were  pursuing.  What  course,  he 
would  ask,  was  more  calculated  to  aug- 
ment all  the  inconveniences  which  would 
naturally  attend  the  resumption  ?  Was  it 
meant  to  create  such  a  state  of  circum« 
stances  by  the  etcess  of  issues,  as  would 
have  the  effect  of  frightening  the  country 
from  the  return  to  cash  payments,  by  the 
apprehension  of  the  convulsion  which 
such  an  amount  of  circulation  would  pro- 
duce i  It  was  '.unintelligible  to  him  how 
these  large  issues  arose ;  for  the  House 
most  recollect,  that  the  accommodation 
to  the  government  formed  no  part  of  it. 
Would  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
say,  that  if  the  Bank  had  abstained  from 
thepe  issues,  he  would  have  been  enabled 
to  make  those  flattering  statements  of  our 
financial  interests  in  which  he  sometimes 
indulged  ?  Could  he  have  disposed  of  his 
exchequer  bills?  The  advances  of  the 
Bank  to  the  government,  he  took  at 
10,000,000/.,  that  left  19,000,000/.  unac- 
counted for.  The  average  of  the  discounts 
he  calculated  at  2,000,000/.  at  the  most. 
Under  these  circumstances,  without  actuig 
hostilely  to  the  Bank,  did  it  not  become 
every  man  who  looked  to  a  wholesome 
state  of  the  circulation,  to  watch  its 
proceedings  narrowly,  in  order  to  ascer- 
tain what  were  the  preparations  making  to 
dnable  it  to  fulfil  its  engagements  with  the 
pi^lic?  If  these  preparations  tended  to 
multiply  difficulties  rather  than  to  facili- 
tate toe  return  to  paymenu  in  cash,  then 
he  moat  sav,  there  was  a  juggle  going  on, 
dtagraceful  to  the  Bank,  and  discreditable 
to  the  government.  In  that  case  the 
Bank  bad  turned  Its  back  upon  its  duty, 
either  to  amass  property  for  itself,  or  to 
show  Its  subserviency  to  the  treasury. 
He  would  give  them  a  month  longer,  if 
in  the  accounts  he  now  moved  for,  and  in 
those  for  which  in  April  he  intended  to 
move,  he  should  see  progresshre  reduction, 
then  he  would  feel  that  the  Bank  were  in 
earnest  in  their  preparations.  Should  a 
contrary  appearance  present  itself,  it 
would  become  his  duty  to  lake  the  consi- 
demcion  of  the  House  on  resolutions  which 
he  should  submit  for  that  purpose.  His 
sole  object  was,  to  restore  the  circulation 


to  a  healthy  statd.  That  was  also  the 
bounden  duty  of  the  Bank  towards  the 
public ;  and  it  was  of  importance  that  they 
should  conduct  their  concerns  to  that  end. 
He  could  not  see,  now  that  we  were  at 
peace,  and  no  panic  whatsoever  existing, 
what,  in  the  event  of  the  restriction  being 
taken  off,  should  induce  men  to  exchange 
their  Bank  paper  for  gold.  But  at  all 
events  no  one  could  deny,  that  whilst  the 
present  fluctuating  state  of  circulation 
continued,  the  private  property  of  every 
man  in  the  kingdom  was  placed  in  jeo- 
pardy, and  that  some  great  calamity 
must,  sooner  or  later,  be  the  inevitable 
result.  It  was  impossible  but  that  an  in- 
convertible paper  currency  without  limit, 
must  end  in  ruin.  It  might  be  the  case 
that  some  of  the  directors  of  the  Banic 
would  explain  the  motives  for  these  in« 
creased  issues  of  their  paper.  Should 
they  afford  no  such  explanation,  but 
shelter  themselves  under  the  majorities  of 
the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  he,  for 
one,  and  he  believed  the  whole  kingdom, 
would  entertain  suspicions  of  such  conduct* 
The  right  hon^jeentleman  concluded  with 
movinff  for  «  lue  total  weekly  amount  of 
Bank  Notes  and  Bank  Post  Bills  in  circu* 
lation  from  the  Sd  of  February  to  the  Sd 
of  Ms^rch  2S18 ;  distinguishing  the  Bank 
post  bills,  the  amount  of  notes  under  the 
value  of  5/.,  and  stating  the  aggregate 
amount  of  the  whole." 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  did 
not  intend  to  oppose  the  production  of 
this  account,  nor  did  he  think  the  present 
a  fit  period  for  entering  into  a  considera- 
tion of  the  general  ouestion.  He  should 
only  say,  therefore,  toat  he  agreed  for  (he 
most  part  with  the  principle  maintained 
by  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  that  the  re- 
duction of  the  issues  of  the  Bank  was  a 
necessary  means  and  preparation  for  en- 
abling them  to  resume  their  cash  pay- 
ments. He  had  some  limitations,  how« 
ever,  to  suggest  to  the  broad  proposition 
that  it  was  the  only  means,  which  limita- 
tions had  been  very  clearly  explained  in 
the  work  of  a  deceased  friend  both  of  his 
and  of  the  right  hon.  ge'ntleman;  be  means 
the  late  Mr.  Henry  Thornton. 

Mr.  Manning  was  surprised,  after  ttie 
right  hon.  gentleman's  profession  of  a 
friendly  disposition  to  the  Bank,  thst  he 
should  act  with  such  hostility  as  to  sum- 
mon it  to  an  unconditional  surrender  at 
the  expiration  of  a  month.  He  must  say, 
that  he  could  not  accept  his  friendship  oh 
such  terms,  nor  could  he  be  inducea  by 
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any  menace  to  sacrifice  the  interests  of 
the  Banky  ancl«  as  he  believed>  the  uite- 
rests  of  the  country.  He  denied  that  the 
Bank  had  ever  sought  to  shelter  itself  be- 
hind the  majorities  of  the  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer.  The  directors  were  pre- 
pared to  justify  every  part  of  their  pro- 
ceedings. The  right  hon.  gentleman  had 
accused  the  Bank  of  enlarging  their  issues 
immediately  after  the  last  session  of  par- 
liament, as  if  the  operation  of  the  funds, 
and  the  payment  of  the  public  dividends  in 
July  last,  did  not  sufficiently  account  for 
the  increased  quantity  of  paper  in  circu- 
lation at  that  period.  He  could  not  at 
that  moment,  not  having  expected  to  hear 
the  right  hon.  gentleman's  statement,  men* 
tion  the  other  circumstances  which  might 
have  contributed  to  an  extension  of  their 
issues ;  but  he  disclaimed  on  the  part  of 
the  Bank,  any  wish  to  extend  them  at  that 
particular  time.  He  had  no  intention  to 
oppose  the  motion,  and  had  never,  when 
filling  the  chair  of  the  Direction,  been 
averse  to  afford  the  House  all  the  informa- 
tion which,  in  its  vigilance  or  jealousy,  it 
mieht  require. 

Mr.  Grenfell  remarked,  that  the  in- 
creased issues  alluded  to  by  his  right  hon. 
friend  bad  taken  place,  not  at  one  period, 
but  had  continued  during  the  whole  half- 
year  ending  in  December  of  last  year. 
The  average  circulation  for  that  period 
exceeded,  by  a  sum  of  between  two  and 
three  millions,  the  average  circulation  of 
the  corresponding  six  months  of  the  year 
preceding.  He  would  go  farther,  ^nd 
assert,  that  the  amdunt  of  circulating 
paper  issued  by  the  Bank  of  England  for 
the  last  six  months,  was  greater  than  at 
any  former  period  of  eoual  duration  since 
the  year  1797.  He  wisned  the  House  to 
understand  that  the  extent  to  which 
gambling  in  the  funds  was  carried  on  at 
the  present  moment  was  without  prece- 
dent. He  did  not  say,  that  the  right 
hoo.  gentleman  was  desirous  of  producing 
such  an  effect :  but  the  system  on  which 
he  acted  had  an  inevitable  tendency  to 
create  and  encourage  the  evil.  It  had, 
in  fact,  caused  a  greater  degree  of  fluc- 
tuation in  the  value  of  the  funds  than  had 
ever  before  been  known ;  and  it  might  be 
traced  in  some  measure  to  the  uncer- 
tainty that  existed  on  the  subject  of  re- 
newing the  restriction  act.  He  entreated 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  to  put  an  end  to 
this  uncertainty  by  openly  declaring  his 
intentions,  or  if  the  event  depended  on  a 
contingency,  to  state  what  that  contin- 
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gency  was.  It  was  due  in  justice  to  the 
public,  that  those  who  stood  nearest  to 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  should  not,  by 
becoming  fijrst  acquainted  with  the  secret^ 
possess  themselves  of  very  considerable 
advantages.  The  right  hon.  gentleman 
was  a  moral  man,  and  he  was  sure  i^as  not 
aware  of  the  effects  of  the  present  vacilla- 
tion of  the  funds,  or  of  the  number  of 
those  who  daily  became  its  victims.  The 
same  uncertainty  prevailed  with  respect 
to  the  right  hon.  gentleman's  plan  of 
finance  for  the  year,  and  whether  it  was 
in  his  contemplation  to  fund  exchequer** 
bills.  He  could  not  conceive  any  ade- 
quate reasons  for  all  this  conceaiioaent ; 
and  he  again  entreated  the  right  hon.  gen* 
tleman  to  give  the  public  some  information 
on  the  subject. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  felt 
himself  called  upon  to  say  a  very  few 
words,  after  what  had  fallen  from  ihe  hoiu 
gentleman.  He  challenged  the  hon.  gen- 
tleman to  show,  that  any  thing  he  had 
ever  uttered  with  relation  to  the  finances 
of  the  country,  had  led  to  the  encourage- 
ment of  gambling  in  the  funds.  He  like- 
wise denied  that  any  persons  had  received 
or  would  receive,  private  information 
from  him  of  what  financial  arrangemcnta 
he  proposed  to  submit  to  parliament  for 
the  service  of  the  year ;  and  he  treated 
the  insinuation,  therefore,  with  the  con- 
tempt which  it  deserved.  He  did  not 
thinlc  it  consistent  with  his  public  duty  to 
make  tlie  disclosures  suggested  by  the 
hon.  gentleman,  and  he  should  leave  it  to 
the  House  to  judge,  whether  he  was  not 
more  likely  to  promote  sambling  by  any 
premature  or  partial  declarations  than  by 
preserving  a  perfect  silence  on  the  sob- 
ject. 

Mr.  Tiemey  observed,  that  as  to  the 
charge  brought  ag^nst  him  by  an  hon. 
director,  of  hostility  to  the  Bank,  it  was 
not  only  himself,  but  every  roan  in  the 
country,  who  would  be  convinced,  if  no 
preparation,  by  withdrawing  and  reducing 
its^issuesy  should  be  made  in  April  next 
for  resuming  its  cash  payments,  that  the 
blame  lay  with  the  Bank,  and  not  with  the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer.  The  per- 
suasion of  the  public,  he  was  sure,  would 
then  be  that  the  Bank,  notwithstanding 
all  its  professions,  was  taking  pains  to 
prevent  the  performance  of  their  engage- 
ments at  the  time  limited  by  law.  Tne 
country  was  entitled  to  look  to  the  Bank 
for  the  protection  of  its  currency:  it  was 
the  condition  of  their  charter,  and  the 
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tenure  by  t<rhich  they  enjoyed. ill  their 
advantages.  If  he  should,  tnerefore,  ob- 
servej  that  they  failed  in  making  those 
timely  and  gradual  preparations  which 
alone  could  enable  them  ^o  restore  the 
circulation  to  a  sound  state,  his  only  course 
would  be  to  draw  the  attention  of  the 
House  and  the  public  to  their  conduct. 
He  should  then  contend  that  the  Bank 
had  forfeited  their  claim  to  any  further 
confidence.  The  hon.  director  smiled, 
and  he  was  glad  to  see  him  restored  to  his 
good  humour;  but  he  must  repeat,  that 
the  Bank  were,  on  this  question  bound  to 
act  separately  and  independently  of  the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer.^  If  the  Bank 
neglected  to  take  those  precautionary 
measures  which  must  precede  their  re- 
turn to  cash- payments,  happen  when  it 
might,  the  responsibility  would  belong  to 
them,  and  not  to  the  government.  With 
regard  to  foreign  loans  negotiated  in  this 
country,  it  could  not  be  pretended  that 
they  would  be  facilitated  by  the  resump- 
iion  of  cash-payments.  The  House  cer- 
tainly did  not  know  how  far  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  might  wish  to  see  our  allies  ac- 
commodated ;  but  however  that  might  be, 
with  this  the  Bank  had  nothing  to  do. 
They  had  a  plain,  simple  course  to  pur- 
sue. He  could  not  help  thinking  that  the 
hon.  director,  who  had  twice  passed  the 
chair,  must,  with  his  experience,  be  able 
to  state  the  cause  of  the  increased  issues 
subsequent  to  the  last  session  of  parlia- 
ment.   As  he  would  not,  however,  give 
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any  reason,  he  jf  Mr.  Tierney)  must  find 
cue  for  himself.  He  entertained  much 
private  friendship  for  the  hoi>.  director, 
but  he  could  not  forego  his  public  duty  ; 
and  if  he  should  find  in  April  next  that 
the  Bank  were  «tiU  proceeding  in  their 
present  career,  he  should  move  certain 
resolutions  declaratory  of  the  opinion  of 
parliament,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  that 
security,  to  the  property  of  the  counti^ 
which  he  conceived  it  would,  under  such 
circumstances,  require. 

Mr.  Grefi/eU  complained  of  the  warm 
manner  in  which  the  Hght  hon.  the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  had  express* 
ed  himself.  Nothing  was  farther  from 
his  intention  than  to  impute  to  that 
light  hon.  gentleman  any  improper  or 
corrupt  motive  in  his  financial  views.  He 
believed  him  to  be  the  last  man  capable  of 
so  acting ;  and  nothing  that  ever  fell  from 
bim  stiould  have  been  received  as  casting 
any  thing  like  this  imputation.  He  merely 
deprecated  silence  on  a  subject  like  the 


present,  where  the  arrangements  must  be 
formed,  and  perhaps  ready  to  be  acted 
upon, 

General  Thornton  hoped  the  Bank  would 
take  proper  means  to  make  their  notes  so 
as  to  render  forgeries  of  greater  difficulty 
than  they  now  were. 

The  motion  was  then  agreed  to. 


HOUSE  OF  LORDS. 
Thunday^  March  5. 

lND£MNiTy  Bill.]  On  the  order  of 
the  day  for  the  third  reading  of  the  In- 
demnity bill, 

Lordf  Auckland  said,  that  notwithstand- 
ing the  amendments  which  this  bill  had 
received  in  its  passage  through  the  House, 
he  was  still  of  opinion  that  it  ought  not  to 
pass,  at  least  in  its  present  shape.  His 
objections  to  it  appeared  to  him  insnr* 
mountable,  but  he  should  endeavour  to 
comprise  his  statement  of  them  in  as  few 
sentences  as  possible.  It  was  not  his 
intention  to  oppose  the  bill  altogether, 
but  to  move  its  recommitment,  with  & 
view  to  its  being  divided  into  two  bills. 
Only  one  ground  of  defence  had  been  laid 
for  the  measure  when  it  was  brought  for- 
ward, namely,  that  ministers  or  magis- 
trates who  might,  under  the  operation  of 
the  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  act, 
have  arrested  persons  improperly  accused 
of  treasonable  designs  through  mistake, 
or  from  zeal  for  the  public  good,  should  be 
protected  from  the  consequences  of  such 
arrest,  should  there  be  no  evidence  against 
those  persons,  and  should  thev  be  of  course 
discharged.  As  far  as  this  defence  fairly 
went,  he  should  be  willing  to  admit  the 
application  of  the  bill,  though  he  could 
not  but  regret  that  so  very  small  a  por« 
tion  of  information  on  the  subject  nad 
been  laid  before  their  lordships ;  and  that 
with  regard  to  the  necessity  of  this  pro- 
tection of  the  magistrates,  their  lordsnips 
had  nothing  before  them  but  assumption. 
The  noble  and  learned  lord  on  the  Wool- 
sack had,  on  a  former  night,  supposed  the 
case  of  a  magistrate  assisting  in  oispersnig 
a  riotous  assemblage  of  11,000  persons  at 
Manchester,  being  in  consequence  liable 
to  11,000  actions.  Their  lordships,  how- 
ever, would  of  course  recollect  that  under 
the  statute  of  George  2nd,  a  magis- 
trate was  not  lidble  to  an  action  for  acts 
done  in  the  discharge  of  hfs  duty,  except 
within  six  months,  and  therefore  the  tne* 
gistratcs  alluded  to  were  of  course  safe  from 
any  actions,  on  the  ground  of  the  ^duct 
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wUqii  hi4  been  referred  to.    But  it  was 
il^df  that  other  acts  might  have  taken 
|4ace  at  a  later  period,  and  under  other 
circuiQfltances,  aod  therefore  an  indem- 
nity became  necessary.    He  had  there- 
fore no  objection  in  this  point  of  view  to 
an  indemnity  for  the  magistrates,  though 
he  had  great  doubts  whether  it  was  not 
unnecessary.     But  how  far  did  the  in- 
denmity  extend?  it  was  not  merely  to  the 
aecretary  of  state  and  to  magistrates,  but 
to  every  petty  officer  of  police,  to  every 
creature  who,  to  use  the  language  of  a 
former  report,  had  instigated  the  treason 
be  was  employed  merely  to  detect.  What 
was  this  but  to  shield  the  infamy  of  wretches 
like  these  by  preventing  the  possibility  of 
iheir  being  confronted  with  those  they  bad 
accused.      To   this  alone  did  the  plea 
ui^ed,  that  the  names  of  those  giving  in- 
formation ought  to  be  concealed,   tend. 
Thus  a  person  whose  reputation  had  been 
Uiisted,  whose  prospects  bad  been  destroy- 
ed, and  whose  i)ropertv  had  been  ruined 
by  thp  machinations  of  an  informer,  in- 
aOad  of  having  that  resource  which  the 
iawa  pf  his  country  gave  him  to  clear  his 
character  and  re-establish  his  -reputation, 
was  to  be  subjected  for  the  remainder  of 
his  life  to  ail  tne  infamv  which  an  informer 
bad  managed  to  attach  to  him  hy  means 
of  secret  information,  whilst  the  mformer 
himself  was  to  be  screened  from  all  in- 
quiry.   This  was  reversing  those  maxims 
upon  which  the  laws  of  the  country  were 
founded,  and  acting  in  direct  contradic- 
tion to  those  principles  which  required 
the  publicity  of  all  criminal  proceedings, 
and  that  the  accused  should  be  publicly 
confronted  with   his  accuser;  principles 
from  which  the  most  essential  advantages 
were  derived  to  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice.   Upon  what  ground  so  sweeping  a 
bill  of  indemnity  was  proposed,  it  was 
(difficult  to  understand.    It  was  said,  on 
introducing  the  bill,  that  it  was  a  corollary 
or  necessary  consequence  of  the  Suspen- 
sion of  the  Habeas  Corpus. — But,  after 
several  explanations,  the  argument  seemed 
to  resolve  itself  into  this,  that  if  ministers 
bad  acted  under  the  suspension  of  the 
Habeas  Corpus  so  as  to  render  an  indem- 
pity  necessary,   th^n   an  indemnity  was 
li^cessary.— The   arguments,  indeed,   in 
fj^vour  of  this  bill  had  been  so  chanced 
imd  shifted,  that  it  was  difficult  to  under- 
Mand  on  what  argument  it  was  founded. 
Certain  it  was,  that  this  was  the  most 
comprehensive  and  sweeping  bill  of  in- 
d^m^ty  ^ver  y^t  i^trpduced ;  and  that  it 


might,  in  that  respect*  serve  as  a  model  for 
all  future  bills  of  indemnity,  if  it  should 
be  their  misfortune  to  have  any  such  in- 
troduced.  It  was  to  the  real  circumstances 
of  the  case  their  lordships  had  to  look,  in  con- 
sidering whether  ministers  had  established 
any  ground  for  passing;  this  bill.    Now 
what  were  the  circumstances  ?     A  com- 
mittee  of  secrecy  had  been  appointed 
under  the  pretence  of  inquiring  into  the 
state  of  the  country,  and  the  conduct  of 
ministers   under  the   suspension   of  the 
Habeas  Corpus  act,  but  in  fact  with  the 
sole  view  of  stifling  all  effectual  inquiry. 
What  did  the  report  of  that  committee 
contain?    What  could  it  be  expected  to 
contain  ?    When  it  was  brought  forward, 
their  lordships  had  ^ound  it  merely  a  ^ort 
of  newspaper  abstract  of  the  proceedings 
at  Derpy,  terminating  with  a  pompous 
encomium  on  the  conduct  of  ministers, 
and  of  the  magistrates  who  had  carried 
the  Habeas  Corpus  suspension  into  exe- 
cution.   The  bill,  however,  did  not  con- 
fine its  protection  to  those  highly  com- 
mended ministers  and   magistrates,  but 
extended  the  indemnity  to  every  menia)* 
agent   who   had   been   employed   under 
them ;  to  all  the  base  informers  and  spies 
at  whose  instigation  every  act  which  was 
really  criminal  appeared  to  have  been 
committed.    Why  were  those  men  to  bp 
protected  ?    On  innocent  men-~at  leas( 
men  against  whom  no  charge  could  be 
preferred  in  a  court  of  justice,  a  mark  of 
infamy  was  allowed  to  remain.     It  was 
most  unjust  that  this  protection  should  be 
given  to  conceal  evidence.    Such  a  prac- 
tice was  perfectly  hostile  to  the  spirit  of 
English   jurisprudence,    which    required 
that  the  accuser  should  not  be  heard  in 
secret,    but  should   be  confronted  with 
him  against  whom  he  brought  his  charge. 
This  sanction  given  to  secret  information 
was  deeply  tol>e  deplored,  and  he  almost 
equally  regretted  that  their  lordships  had 
in  the  committee  given  their  sanction  to 
the  preamble  of  this  bill,  which  was  so 
inconsistent  with  all  the  grounds  on  which 
it  was  pretended  to  be  introduccii,  and 
the  purposes  to  whic^  it  was  proposed 
that  it  should  be  applied.  '  Th«;ir  iorcUhipjP 
had  been  told  ot  the  responsibility  of 
ministers  acting  under  ^he  Suspension  act, 
but  what,  became  of  their  responsibility 
if  a  bill  of  indemnity  was  to  be  the  neces- 
sary consequence  of  a  Suspension  act  P 
For  all  (he  reasons  which  be  had  Stated, 
he  should  naovoi  Th4t  th^e  bill'bjB  recom- 
mitted. 
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Lord  King  thought  it  necessary  to  saj 
a  few  words  on  the  motion  made  by  his 
noble  friend  for  recommitting  the  biU.    In 
the  shape  in  which  the  measure  came  be- 
fore their  lordships,  it  obviously  extended 
the  protection  of  indemnity  too  far,  and 
much  farther  than  any  of  tne  grounds  on 
which  the  bill  was  pretended  to  be  intro- 
duced warranted.    In  fact,  it   was  pro- 
posed to  extend  indemnity  as  fully  to  nim 
Who  did  not  deserve  it  as  to  him  who  did. 
It    not    only  indemnified  the  magistrate 
vfho  had  acted  in  good  faith  under  the 
'Suspension  act,  but  the  spy  who  had  pro- 
voked disorders  which  afforded  the  pretext 
for  that  law.    That  this  protection  of  in- 
formers had  been  in  view  from  beginning 
to  end  was  evident  from  the  manner  in 
which  the  clause  proposed  for  excepting 
those  persons  from  the  operation  m  the 
bill  had  been  opposed  and  rejected.     It 
appeared  clear  that  it  had  from  the  first 
never  been  intended  to  confine  the  bill  to 
Ministers  and  magistrates,  bat  to  make  it 
give  a  sweeping  protection  to  the  lowest 
agents.    With  respect  to  the  preliminary 
measure,  the  report  of  the  committee, 
which  nreceded  the  bill,  it  was  notorious 
that  tne  evidence  on  which  that  report 
was  founded  was  altogether  ex  parte,  for 
their  lordships  had  refused  to  refer  to  the 
committee  any  of  the  numerous  petitions 
presented  from  persons  who  stated  them- 
.selves  to  have  been  aggrieved  or  seriously 
Injured  by  the  suspension  of  the  Habeas 
Corpus.    It  was  undeniable  that  many 
persons  had  had  to  endure  solitary  con- 
iinement  for  a  great  length  of  time.    Why 
did  not  the  committee  inquire  into  their 
cases  ?  The  report  of  a  former  committee 
admitted  that  the  spies  employed  to  dis- 
cover treasonable  designs  had  instigated 
to  acts  which  they  were  employed  only  to 
detects   Did  not  tiiis  warrant  the  suspicion 
that  many  of  the  persons  who  complained 
of  the  operation  of  the  Habeas  Corpus 
suspension  had  suffered  innocently  ?  The 
last    report   laid   btfore  their  lordships 
stated,  that  up  to  a  certain  period  it  had 
been  intended  to  bring  the  persons  in 
custody  to  trial.    He  should  be  glad  to 
be  informed  when  this  intention  bad  been 
abandoned.    He  believed  the  true  reason 
of  refraining  from  trying  the  persons  mi- 
nisters had  imprisoned  was,  that  they  had 
no  evidence  against  tliem,  except  what 
they  bad  procured  from  their  spies  and 
informers.    But  after  the  result  of  the 
proceedings  on  a  charge  of  treason  in 
Westminster-haUi  where  almost  the  whole 
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case   rested  on  the  evidence  of  an  in- 
former, he  did  not  think  it  probable  that 
any  trial  on  such  evidence   could  have 
been  agdn  contemplated.    The  period  at 
which  the  intention  of  trying  the  persons 
detained  had  been  abandoned  was,  there- 
fore, in  all  probability  not  very  recent. 
When  the  bill  was  in  the  committee,  their 
lordships  had  been  told  that  it  was  neces* 
sary  to  protect  persons  who  gave  informa- 
tion of  illegal  designs.     Here  he  could 
not  help  asking  himself  whether  he  waa 
living  in  a  country  governed  by  law.  Wai 
it  possible  to  conceive  that  in  England  it 
was  now  become  dangerous  for  a  man  to 
do  his  duty  to  the  public  ?   Was  it  meant 
to  be  said,  that  if  a  man  performed  his 
duty,  by  giving  evidence,  tending  to  the 
punishment  of  crimes,  he  was  liable  to  as- 
sassination ?    To  this  extent  the  supposi- 
tion on  which  the  protection  was  called 
for  went ;   but  he  never  could  be  brought 
to  think  so  ill  of  the  people  of  England,  as 
to  believe  there  could  be  any  ground  for 
such  a  calumny.    In  what  part    of  the 
world  were  witnesses  so  secure  as  in  thia 
country  >  Their  security  rested  on  a  solid 
foundation — on  the  puolicity  of  ail  legal 
proceedings — on  the  excellent  practice  of 
confronting  the  accuser  and  the  accused. 
Witnesses  were  safo,  because  ther^  were 
no  secret  tribunals  to  excite  the  jealousy 
and  indignation  of  the  people.    The  way 
to  bring  witnesses  into  danger  was  the 
very  practice  which  had  been  resorted  to 
—the  throwing  of  a  veil  over  their  evi- 
dence— the  taking  of  informations  without 
confronting  the  accuser  with  the  accused. 
This  was  precisely  the  principle  on  which 
the  inquisition   acted.     The  holy  office 
could,  like  his  majesty's  ministers,  assign 
very    plausible    reasons  for  not  making 
public  the  evidence  on  which  its  victima 
were  consigned  to  dungeons  and  torments. 
This  principle  was  the   most  dangerous 
ever  introduced  into  this  country,  and  if 
allowed  to  take  root,  would  destroy  every 
vestige  of  liberty.    If  bills  of  inclemnity 
of  this  sort  were  to  become  the  conse- 
quence of  the  suspension  of  the  Habeas 
Corpus  act,  a  most  fatal  encouragement 
to  the  abuse  of  power  would  be  afforded. 
If  all  the  base  aeents  which  had  been  em- 
ployed during  the  late  unfortunate  period, 
all  the  infamous  spies  were  to  have  pro- 
tection and  reward,  hosts  of  those  iniqui- 
tous beinffs  would  be  created.    The  coun- 
try would  soon  abound  with  such  wretches 
as  that  Judkin  Fitzgerald,  of  whom  dieir 
lordships  bad  heard  so  much.    When  mi- 
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nisters  were  asking'  for  the  power  which 
was  put  into  their  hands,  they  called  upon 
parliament  to,  give  it  them  upon  their  re- 
sponsibility; but  after  obtaining  that  power 
and  exercising  it,  they  shrunk  from  their 
boasted  responsibility  by  refusing  all  in- 
quiry.   But  this  was  not  all :  they  would, 
by  the  passing  of  this  bill,  establish  a  most 
dangerous  precedent,  and  the  act  of  1818 
would  be  quoted  in  support  of  future  en- 
croachments on  the  law  and  constitution ; 
for  it  was  impossible  that  any  indemnity 
of  a  more  extensiye  and  sweeping  nature 
could  ever  be  proposed.    The  public  had 
been  disgusted  within  these  few  days  with 
reports  of  persons  employed  by  the  policy, 
czcitine  individuals  to  commit  crimes,  in 
order  that  they  might  obtain  the  blood- 
money  consequent  upon  the  disclosure  of 
those  offences  which  they  had  themselves 
excited ;  and  what  was  the  difference  be- 
tween the  practices  of  persons  of  this  de- 
scription exciting  others  to  the  commission 
of  offences  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  a 
reward,  and  the  practices  of  individuals 
employed  by  the  government,  who  excited 
to  acts  of  treason,  in  order  that  they  too 
tniffht  obtam  their  reward  ?  When  Brock, 
Felham,  and  Vaughan,  and  wretches  of 
that  description,  obtained  a  pardon,  was 
it   not   to   be  apprehended  that  crimes 
would  continue  to  be  excited  for  the  sake 
of  the  rewards  which  their  prosecution 
produced,  and  if  informers,  such  as  Oliver 
and  his  associates,  were  to  obtain  impu- 
nity, would  it  not  be  a  conseauence  ttiat 
treason  would  again  be  excitea,  and  that 
discontent  woula  be  increased  ?   To  sanc- 
tion the  impunity  of  informers  under  such 
circumstances,  would  be  a  vidalion  of  all 
the  principles  of  justice.     For  such  a 
«tcetch  of  legislation  no  ground  had  been 
laid,  no  plea  that  was  entitled  to  attention. 
The  system  of  employing  spies  was  that 
which  led  to  all  the  mischief  on  which  this 
•bill  of  indemnity  was  grounded:  it  was  that 
system  which  promoted  the  proceedings 
that  were  made  a  pretext  for  suspending 
the  Habeas  Corpus.    But  the  indemnify- 
ing such  men  must  strike  at  all  confidence 
in    public  justice,    a   confidence  which 
greatly,  if  not  mainly,  contributed  to  the 
fiupport  of  it.    The  suspension  was  had 
recourse  to  last  year  in  a  period  of  pro- 
found peace ;  and  there  was  as  much  rea- 
son for  its  adoption  four  years  ago,  when 
the  Luddites  were  creating  distuibances, 
as  last  year.    The  only  difference  between 
the  two  periods  was,  that  it  was  asserted 
last  year  th«t  the  dlnfSfQt^  were  cod- 
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nected  with  clubs  in  the  metropolis;  but 
this  rested  only  on  the  evidence  of  Oliver, 
and  if  his  evidence  were  taken  away,  there 
was  nothine  else  to  support  the  allegation. 
If,  then,  these  spies  had  promoted  the 
measures  that  led  to  the  Suspenrion,  and 
if  they  were  afterwards  the  only  evidence 
on  which  that  Suspension  was  so  unneces- 
sarily continued,  it  became  the  House  at 
least  to  except  them  from  the  operation 
of  the  present  bQl.  He  doubted  not  his 
majesty's  ministers  might  be  able  to  bear 
an  inquiry;  but  unless  these  informers 
were  excepted  from  the  operation  of  the 
bill,  it  locked  as  if  they  shrunk  from  all 
inaoiry :  he  should  therefore  oppose  the 
bill,  unless  the  indemnification  were  con- 
fined to  magistrates,  and  spies  were  alto* 
ther  exduded  from  its  operation.  Were 
they  to  indenmify  informers  for  injuring 
the  the  characters  of  individuals  against 
whom  they  might  have  malice,  without 
any  evidence  to  show  that  their  conduct 
deserved  it  ?  To  resort  to  such  measures 
was  to  ^veafoll  scope  to  the  malignancy 
of  individueb  who  might  choose  to  fiaduce 
others,  who  might  choose  to  excite  cKsoon- 
tents  in  order  to  profit  by  them,  or  who 
might  choose,  by  fabricated  tales,  to  im- 
pose upon  the  government.  As  to  the 
danger  to  persons  giving  information, 
arising  firom  the  disclosure  of  their  names, 
it  comd  only  mean  assassination,  and  it 
was  too  much  to  say,  in  a  country  like 
this,  governed  by  laws  aad  with  the  known 
disposition  of  the  people,  th$t  any  such 
daneer  could  actually  exist.     ^^^ ' 

&x\B4Uhursi  recalled  the  VHeoCion  of 
their  lordships  to  the  nature  of  theradtion 
before  the  House— it  was  not  to  reject 
but  recommit  the  bill,  for  the  purpose  of 
dividing  it  into  three  parts,  so  that  his 
majest^s  ministers,  and  the  magistrates 
acting  under  them,  might  be  protected, 
and  informers  exposed  to  punisnment,  or 
at  least  be  excepted  firom  the  proposed 
indemnity.  The  intention  of  the  bill 
however  was  not  to  protect  informers,  but 
to  save  his  majesty  s  ministers  from  the 
dilemma  of  giving  up  the  names  of  the 
persons  from  whom  tney  derived  their  in- 
formation, or  being  obliged,  if  they  re- 
fused to  do  so,  to  remain  without  de- 
fence. No  ground  whatever  had  been 
laid  for  dividing  the  bill  in  the  manner 
proposed  by  the  noble  lords,  nor  had  they 
adduced  any  argument  whatever  to  prove 
its  necessity  or  expediency.  The  noble 
mover  himsdf  had  no  objection  to  protect 
the  qiagistratee  who  bad  acted  consden- 
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tjoufly  lA  diadmrge  of  their  duty;  but  let 
Ibe  Hou«e  look  to  the  other  parts  of  tbi« 
^MO*  Their  lordihip#  were  aware  that  all 
paief  of  wispentioDs  of  the  Habeas  Corpus 
bad  been  followed  by  bills  of  indemiuty, 
m4  Utose  bills  had  beep  granted  without 
io  inquiry*  or  without  any  appointment 
of  a  comaiitiee»  on  the  notoriety  that  the 
powers  granted  under  the  suspension  had 
pot  be/m  abused.  The  only  exception  io 
Ihis  praptice  was  in  1801;  and  the  cir- 
duostaDces  of  that  period  were  rery  di&r- 
eni  from  those  of  the  preseaL  At  that 
time  thiere  bad  not  been  mereljr  a  single 
auspenaiooy  but  a  series  of  suspensiooa  from 
vear  to  jev;  and  an  inquiry  had  then 
been  instituted  to  ascertain  whether  the 
powers  confided  during  so  long  a  period 
bad  been  properly  exercised ;  and  if  it 
was  found  tiuit  no  ahuaes  bad  been  com- 
nitted,  a  biU  of  indemnity  was  considered 
aa  the  consequence  of  the  inquiry.  On 
Ibe  present  occasion  the  conduct  of  au« 
nistera  bad  been  referred  to  the  inquiry 
ofaooQHttittee;  the  committee  had  found, 
not  mereJv  that  no  abuses  had  been  com- 
miUed— die  committee  did  not,  as  it  had 
been  aaserted,  conclude  its  raport  mdi  a 
few  copspUmoBta  lo  ministers— <but  that 
no  warrant  had  been  made  out  ntoent  on 
inforasation  on  4NMth.  That  was  different 
from  .the  bmguage  of  the  report  ^af  1801. 
He  did  aotaajr  that  this  was  the  standard 
by  which  jBinistem  were  to  be  tried,  or 
the  rule  by  which  ther  were  in  future 
to  guide  themselves  in  toe  .exeneise  of  ex- 
traordmary  powen:  he  bad  reason  to 
know  Ihait  in  elher  times  those  powers  bad 
been  eKorcised  on  very  differqoi  pounds, 
and  such  tjoMea  night  come  a^^aiPp  when  it 
woidd  be  smDoauble  for  jpiniateo  .to  dis- 
dhaive  their  .auty  honestly  \a  such  means. 
It  waa  no^  Iherelbre,  that  be  eopoeived 
the  aeeretary  of  state  bound  to  abide  by 
such  a  ittleb  but  that,  abiding  by  it,  ht 
bad  aucceeded  in  savins  the  state  firom 
all  the  horrors  of  acarohyt  It  was  this, 
he  thought,  afforded  the  atrengest  pre- 
sumption that  the  powers  confided  to  him 
had  been  well  and  properly  exerciaed. 
But  it  had  been  objected  that  (beevidence 
waa  all  ex  parte.  But  after  the  report 
of  the  committee,  were  there  any  noble 
lords  arbo  would  deny  that  parties  had 
been  detained  on  oalfa,  and  that  their  con- 
duct had  juatified  that  detentipa ;  of  what 
then  did  the  noMe  lords  opposite  wish  to 
he  informed^  Did  they  say  that  they 
wished  to  know  the  character  of  those 
whe  had  foraished  inforautiaii  to  m^ 
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nisters,   that  they  might  then  consider 
whether  it  were  proper  to  conceal  their 
nan)f>s?    What  then,  in  order  to  know 
whether  the  names  of  these  persons  ought 
to  be  concealed  or  not,  they  would  begin 
by  a  disclosure  of  their  names !   This  waa 
extraordinary    reasopio^    indeed.      But 
their  real  object  in  wishing  to  obtain  the 
names  of  the  informers  was  this— that  they 
mi^ht  be  able  to  /ihow,  that  in  fact  no 
traitors  and  po  conspiracy  had  existed, 
and  that  therefore  the  act  of  last  session 
ought  never  to  have  psssed.    However,  is 
.was  not  the  time  now  to  enter  on  tiiat 
qpestion.    It  waa  sufficient  that  the  ac^ 
did  in  fact  paas ;  and  it  passed  because 
there  was  fiill  evidence  or  tb^  exiatpoce 
al  crimes  apd  treasops,  of  such  a  nature 
as  to  make  Ub  eaactmeat  peceasary  to  the 
tranquiUJty  apd  safety  of  the  people.    I^ 
was  not  now  the  tiam  io  inquire  whether 
that  act  abomld  have  b^m  pa«ied  or  not» 
but  whether  tlw  powers  granted  under  it 
had  beeiP  properiy  exercised.    It  was  not 
ppw  thetinie  to  inquire  whether  daoger« 
ous  ifdBkam  and  trmsonahle  practices  bad 
existedf  but  whether  the  means  adopted  to 
repress  them  were  /wch  as  were  warranted 
by  the  extraordJASrypowers  confided  for 
toeir  suppressiop.    Ine  argument  of  the 
aoUelaffd  was  most  /extraordinary ;  for  be 
brought  farwand  facts  of  the  most  con- 
tradictory nature,  to  s^ow  that  such  an 
act   should  never  have  paased.     If  the 
act  was  Justified  on  the  ground  of  dis- 
turbances having   existed,  of  what  use 
was  the  act,  said  (he  noble  lord»  wben  dis* 
tuibances  bad  existed  four  years  before, 
ml  the  lame  jioea^ure  was  never  applied 
to  them :  if  it  ,was  shown  that  the  cogotrv 
wasnowrestoi^  to  p  atate  of  tranquil- 
lity, the  miUe  locd  said  that  the  quiet 
that  now  prevails  is   a   proof  that  the 
act  waa  uncalled  £9r.     If  it  was  urged 
that  trials  had  takep  place,  and  criminala 
bad  been  ibund  guiUy,  those  criminals, 
acoording  to  tlie  iSMb  lord,  were  led  into 
a  conspiracy  by  spies  and  informers.     If 
the  result  of  aome  trials  had  been  a  verdict 
of  not  guilty,  the  poble  lord  ur^ed  it  as  a 
proof  that   no  copspiracy  existed.     It 
would  be  just  as  reasouabie  to  say,  that  a 
verdict  of  not  guilty  op  a  trial  for  murder 
waa  a  decisive  proof  that  oo  murder  had 
been  committed  by  aoy  one,  and  that  the 
person  killed  wu  actually  alive.    Tiiis, 
then,  was  the  stale  of  the  case— the  poble 
lord  could  not  dispute  that  dangerous  de- 
signs had  been  checked  in  their  progress ; 
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been  adopted  for  that  purpose,  and  ther^* 
fore,  vented  all  his  invective  against  th6 
persons  on  whose  information  the  warrants 
nad  been  granted ;  and  what  did  these  in- 
vectives mean  ?\  That  if  any  well-disposed, 
any  good  and  loyal  person,  knew  of  dan- 
gerous designs  and  conspiracies  directed 
against  the  government  and  peace  of  the 
country,  it  was  not  his  duty  to  come  for- 
ward and  disclose  them  as  quickly  as  pos* 
sible.  Would  the  noble  lords  opposite 
say,  that  when  parliament  itself  found  and 
proclaimed  the  dangers  that  were  im- 
pending over  the  country,  those  who  were 
acquunted  with  the  cause  and  point  of 
danger,  were  not  to  come  forward  and 
disclose  all  they  knew?  and  if  they  did  so 
come  forward,  was  it  not  fit  that  th6 
House  should  afford  them  its  protection  ? 
But  the  noble  lords  said,  «<  What  had 
Ihey  to  fear  ?  why  not  bring  them  forward 
and  confront  them  with  those  whom  they 
charged  with  crimes  ?*'  Was  it  nothmg 
to  be  the  object  of  the  noble  lord's  invec- 
tive ?  Was  It  nothing  to  be  exposed  to  all 
the  shafts  of  disappointed  malice  and  the 
revenge  of  those  whose  schemes  had  been 
disappointed  ?  Was  it  nothing  to  be  the 
objects  of  party- spleen  and  victims  of 
busy  malignity?  It  was,  indeed,  the 
duty  of  parliament  to  afford  them  its  pro- 
tection— a  protection  that  the  ordinary 
courts  of  law  afforded  to  common  infor- 
mers. Another  objection  had  been  made 
by  tlie  noble  lords  opposite,  to  the  prac- 
tice of  a  bill  of  indemnity  following  a  sus- 
pension of  the  Habeas  Corpus :  and  their 
objection  was  this— ><<  that  a  suspension 
was  first  proposed,  and  in  order  to  smooth 
the  way  tor  it,  it  was  held  out  that  per- 
sons in  the  execution  6f  extraordinary 
powers  were  to  be  restrained  from  exer- 
cising them  in  an  improper  manner,  by 
the  responsibility  they  were  Subject  to; 
but  this  was  all  nugatory,  if  a  bill  of  in- 
demnity was  to  follow  every  suspension/* 
To  whom,  then,  were  the  persons  in- 
trusted with  such  powers  responsible? 
To  parliament — to  parliament  that  gave 
them  the  power— to  parliament  that  would 
not  have  given  it  unless  it  had  been  ne- 
cessary, but  which  would  certainly  pro- 
tect those  to  whom  a  proof  of  that  neces- 
aity  had  been  intrusted.  It  was  in  the 
full  confidence  that  this  protection  would 
be  afforded  if  they  conducted  themselves 
properly,  that  ministers  ventured  to  exer- 
cise the  powers  intrusted  to  them ;  and 
the  apprehension^  that  such  protection 
might  be  refused  if  their  conduct  would 


not  bekr  inquiry  prevlented  th^  coteknissioii 
of  any  abuse.  Their  lordships  knew  that 
they  had  given  their  sanction  to  such 
measures  over  attd  over  a«iin,  but  their 
doing  so  had  never  injuitd  the  liberties 
or  prosperity  of  the  country.  But  why  ? 
Not  because  the  men  to  whom  such 
powers  had  been  committed  were  men  of 
extraordinary  forbearance  or  goodnesr; 
no!  they  were  but  men,  and,  as  stidt, 
subject  t6  all  the  infirmities  and  weakness 
of  their  fellow  men ;  but  the  reason  that 
they  Xd  not  abuse  the  powt^rs  intrusted 
to  them  was,  that  they  were  responsible 
to  parliament ;  and  if  they  failed  to  exer- 
cise those  powers  in  a  proper  manner, 
Aey  knew  that  no  protection  would  be 
afforded  them.  The  practice  of  passing 
bills  of  indemnity  showed  the  necessity 
there  was  for  so  doin^,  and  that  necessity 
showed  the  responsibility  of  those  for 
whom  they  were  passed.  If  they  were 
not  responsible,  it  would  not  be  necessary 
to  pass  a  bill  of  indemnity.  As  he  did 
not  perceive  any  argument  against  the 
bill  in  all  that  had  been  urged,  he  could 
not  posaiblv  accede  to  the  motion  made 
by  the  noble  lord. 

Earl  Grosvenor  observed,  that  the  noble 
viscount  opposite  had  on  a  former  night 
exerted  himself  with  great  pains  to  defend 
the  employment  of  spies.  But  the  noble 
earl  had  gone  much  farther.  He  had 
taken  great  pains  not  only  to  justify  the 
employment  of  such  persons  by  the  go- 
vernment, but  to  induce  their  lordships  to 
look  upon  them  with  a  degree  of  respect, 
which  he  was  confident  their  minds  were 
ill  prepared  for.  Though  he  admitted 
that  much  might  be  said  to  countenance 
the  employment  of  spies  and  informers, 
in  cases  or  urgent  necessity  and  danger ; 
and  though  he  was  prepared  to  hear  such 
topics  insisted  on  by  tne  noble  earl  upon 
the  present  occasion,  he  did  not  expect  that 
he  would  have  thought  it  expedient  to  at- 
tack the  laws  of  the  countnr.  The  depo- 
sitions of  informers  should  fre  sifted  to  the 
bottom;  the  testimony  of  any  one  who 
came  forward  with  a  view  to  reward  should 
be  received  grano  saHs,  because  the  cir- 
cumstance of  its  being  connected  with 
such  a  view  rendered  it  necessarily  of  a 
suspicious  nature.  Such  persons  were 
protected  in  courts  of  law,  but  thev  were 
not  concealed.  God  forbid  .they  should ! 
for  in  such  a  case  what  would  become  of 
the  justice  of  the  country?  The  noble 
earl  was  far  from  being  happy  on  another 
subject— his  defence  of  the  evidence  de- 
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rired  from  such  sources.  He  maintained 
that  as  their  depositions  were  made  upon 
oath»  the  case  which  was  so  made  out  was 
not  to  be  considered  as  merely  an  ex^narte 
case.  But  how  did  their  lordships  Know 
that  the  depositions  were  so  given  {—from 
the  statements  of  ministers,  which  state- 
ments were  in  themselves  ex-parte.  He 
remembered  to  have  beard  the  same  ar- 
gument in  1801,  but  could  never  bring 
his  mind  to  regard  it  as  a  satisfactory  an- 
swer to  the  charge.  Even  si^posing 
that  all  the  depositions  were  taken  upon 
oath,  why  did  they  not  hear  the  deposi- 
tions on  the  other  side  upon  oath  also  ? 
was  not  the  fact  of  their  refusing  to  hear 
both  sides,  in  itself  an  ex^parte  proceed- 
ing ?  It  was  with  much  pleasure  that  he 
gave  his  support  to  the  motion  of  his  noble 
friend,  having  always  entertained  but  one 
opinion  on  the  subject,  which  was  de- 
cidedly hostile  to  the  measures  of  last  year 
in  every  shape.  Acting  upon  this  con- 
victiooi  he  should  enter  his  solemn  pro- 
test against  the  present  bill,  because  it 
was  connected  with  the  whole  of  those 
measures  which  struck  so  deeply  at  the 
freedom  of  the  constitution.  Their  lord- 
ships were  well  aware  of  the  value  of  that 
constitution,  and  could  not  be  ignorant  of 
the  dangers  resulting  from  the  establish- 
ment of  a  sinffle  bad  precedent.  This 
precedent  would  be  brought  forward  in 
future  times,  when  it  might  be  applied  to 
the  worst  of  purposes.  For  what  was  the 
precedent  ? — an  unnecessary  suspension 
of  the  Habeas  Corpus  act;  and  as  in 
ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred,  the 
favourite  ground  of  justification  was  au- 
thority, the  transactions  of  the  present 
day  would  not  be  without  their  dangers 
to  posterity.  He  was  far  from  disputing 
the  general  propriety  of  suspending  the 
Habeas  Corpus  act,  when  circumstances 
required  ana  justified  it^-but  the  case  to 
which  he  was  alluding  was  not  of  that 
description,  and  it  was  impossible  to  ap- 
preciate the  extent  of  the  mischief  which 
It  might  become  the  means  of  entailing 
upon  the  country  hereafter,  if  unfortu- 
nately it  should  be  employed  by  weak  and 
wicked  ministers,  to  serve  the  purposes 
in  which  they  would  naturally  engage.  It 
might  probably  be  expected,  from  the 
part  he  had  taken  in  the  discussions  of  last 
session,  that  be  should  have  been  present 
cm  a  former  evening,  when  the  enact- 
ments were  discussed  in  the  committee ; 
but  he  felt  that  his  attendance  was  unne- 
cessary, and  although  he  would  not  ap- 
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prove  of  the  measure  itself,  be  was  not 
prepared  to  say,  that  there  were  not  oc- 
casions upon  which  an  indemnity  bill 
ought  to  be  passed.  Two  grounds  were 
necessary  in  order  to  justify  a  bill  of  this 
nature.  In  the  first  place,  it  should  be 
shown,  that  there  was  no  invalidity  in  the 
grounds  on  which  the  Habeas  Corpus  act 
nad  been  suspended;  and,  secondly,  that 
there  was  no  abuse  of  the  powers  which 
that  act  gave  to  the  administration.  He 
was  bound  to  say,  that  he  could  not  sup- 
port  the  bill,  because  he  did  not  think 
that  satisfactory  grounds  were  established 
to  prove  the  necessity  of  the  measure  out 
of  which  it  arose.  All  the  doubts  be  had 
entertained  and  expressed  in  the  course 
of  last  year,  were  confirmed  by  every 
thin^  that  had  since  transpired.  Though 
the  justification  on  which  ministers  reli^ 
was  the  alleged  danger  of  the  country,  he 
believed  the  real  cause  of  their  proceed- 
ings was  an  apprehension  of  the  prosresa 
which  parliamentarv  reform  was  making 
in  the  country.  If  they  thought  the  vievia 
of  the  reformers  were  of  a  daneerous  ten- 
dency, and  the  principle  of  universal  suf^ 
frage  subversive  of  the  constitution,  tlie 
best,  the  most  candid,  and  straieht-forward 
proceeding  for  them  to  have  adopted  was, 
to  consider  the  publications  in  which  such 
views  were  manifested,  and  such  princi* 
pies  avowed,  as  libels,  and  to  prosecute 
them  as  such.  Considerable  suarro  was 
excited  last  year  by  the  reports  of  the 
committees,  and  bv  the  language  which 
was  adopted  by  noble  lords  in  that  House; 
but  after  the  first  report  was  published, 
it  soon  betrayed  its  own  infirmity.  It 
was  found  to  be  defective  in  one  material 
point— that  of  the  existence  of  a  club  in 
London,  with  which  all  the  minor  clubs 
throughout  the  countrv  kept  up  a  corre- 
spondence. He  had  alreadfy  stated,  that 
on  the  first  publication  of  the  report,  con- 
siderable alarm  had  been  spread  througli- 
out  the  country.  In  Chester  a  club  had 
been  formed  to  obviate  the  supposed  dan- 
ger, called  "  The  King  and  Constitution," 
the  chairman  of  which  soon  afterwards  re- 
ceived a  diploma,  enrolling  him  among  the 
Knights  of  the  Order  of  Brunswick— a 
new  order,  created  especially  on  this  dan- 
ger— as  if  there  baa  not  been  orders 
enough  in  the  country ;  as  if  the  Order  of 
the  Garter,  of  Saint  Patrick,  of  the 
Thistle,  and  of  the  Bath,  with  all  its 
branches,  extending  to  the  "  crack  of 
doom,''  were  incapable  of  satisfving  the 
chivalrous  spirit  or  this  agC|  without  this 
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neir  order  of  the  Knights  of  Brunswick* 
lie  might  have  added  also,  the  order  of 
the  "  Honoured  Leek/'  to  which  he  could 
possibly  have  no  objection,  being  half  a 
Welcbman;  and  in  this  he  was  very  dis- 
interested, for  he  did  not  see  his  own 
name  enrolled  among  tbeproposed  knights. 
IVith  regard  to  the  seditious  and  bias* 
phemous  publications,  on  which  so  much 
stress  had  been  laid,  he  would  declare 
that  he  had  never  heard  or  seen  any  thing 
of  them  until  the  trial  of  Mr.  Hone.  The 
jury  by  which  he  was  acqitted,  looked 
probably  on  those  productions  with  the 
same  disgust  that  was  felt  towards  them 
in  that  House ;  but  he  thought  it  would 
not  be  difficult  to  conjecture  the  grounds 
upon  which  they  had  brought  in  their  ver- 
dict. [The  lora  chancellor  requested  the 
noble  earl  to  state  them.]  Earl  Grosvenor 
said  he  had  no  objection.  The  jury  pro- 
bably saw  that  the  prosecution  originated 
in  a  political  feeling.  They  recollected 
that  similar  publications  had,  at  one  pe- 
riod of  their  lives,  received  the  sanction 
of  some  noble  lords  of  that  House,  and 
that  even  if  Mr.  Hone  should  fall,  he 
should  not  fall  by  the  hands  of  ministers: 
•*  non  tali — debuit  ense  raori.*'  "  If  Cly- 
temnestra  should  fall,  it  ought  not  to  be 
by  the  hand  of  Orestes."  Another  reason 
might  also  be  assigned:  the  jury  had 
heard  so  much  all  their  lives  of  the  impor- 
tance of  looking  at  the  intention  of  the  of- 
fending parties,  that  they  did  so  in  this 
instance,  and  they  thought  that  Hone  had 
no  intention  to  ridicule  sacred  subjects, 
but  to  ridicule  his  majesty's  minbters; 
that  he  had  no  such  intention  was  evinced 
by  bis  withdrawing  the  publication  as  soon 
as  he  found  it  objected  to,  and  before  pro- 
secution. As  no  law  existed  against  ap- 
plying sacred  subjects  to  secular  purposes. 
It  was  very  natural  that  the  indecency  of 
such  a  course  should  escape  the  notice  of 
a  man  of  little  education  and  less  taste ; 
and  the  more  so,  as  the  best  authority  to 
be  found  on  such  a  subject  (that  of  emi- 
nent divines  from  the  earliest  to  the  latest 
period)  was  altogether  in  support  of  the 
practice.  With  respect  to  the  publica- 
tion and  distribution  of  those  Parodies, 
he  begged  leave  to  mention  one  circum- 
stance. In  a  county,  with  which  proba- 
bly the  noble  viscount  was  acquainted,  the 
magistrates  were  extremely  anxious  to 
discover  the  distributors  of  blas^emous 
and  seditious  publications,  and  after  many 
irain  inquiries,  they  at  length  discovered 
the  distributor  in  a  person  who  had  always 
(VOL.  XXXVII.) 
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been  looked  upon  as  eminently  loyal^ 
taking  that  word  in  the  signification  that 
the  noble  lord  probably  would  attach  to  it. 
A  letter  was  immediately  transmitted  to 
the  office  of  the  secretary  of  state,  men- 
tioning these  circumstances,  but  no  an* 
swer  was  returned.  A  second  followed, 
which  obtained  no  farther  notice,  and 
thus  the  matter  rested.  As  to  the  spies 
and  informers,  he  could  bring  persons  tea 
thousand  times  more  respectahle  than  spies 
and  informers,  to  prove  that  Oliver  and 
others  were  at  the  bottom  of  the  conspi* 
racy.  Would  the  noble  lord  deny  that 
Bacon  was  acquainted  with  Oliver-^Bacon, 
who  was  concerned  in  that  transaction  for 
which  the  unfortunate  persons  suffered  at 
Derby  ?  After  all  he  had  heard  last  year 
about  the  responsibility  of  ministers,  see- 
ing the  result  to  be  a  bill  of  indemnity,  he 
was  persuaded  (however  respectable  minis- 
ters might  be)  that  their  wishes  were  of  a 
most  despotic  description.  lie  was  told 
that  there  was  no  danger  from  the  rich 
and  affluent,  but  from  the  poor.  Were 
the  indemnities  on  former  occasions  ac* 
corded  from  fear  of  the  poor  ?  No  I  It 
was  the  great  and  opulent,  who  in  every 
case  must  job  to  cause  any  danger  to  the 
government.  A  noble  earl  had  alluded^ 
on  a  former  night,  to  the  French  revolu^ 
tion,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  mi- 
series which  the  lower  orders  might  brinr 
upon  a  country;  but  did  the  noble  earl 
mean  to  say,  that  there  were  no  great  per- 
sons concerned  in  the  French  Revolution  i 
Did  he  mean  to  deny  that  the  duke  of  Or- 
leans was  concemea  in  it?  The  French 
Aevolution  was  not  to  be  attributed  to  tho 
violence  and  power  of  the  lower  classes, 
but  to  the  weakness  of  a  corrupt  system 
of  government.  Such  would  ever  be  the 
case  when  oppression  compelled  society 
to  redress  itself.  At  present  a  torrent  of 
despotism  had  flown  out  on  the  nations 
like  an  eruption  of  lava.  The  little  court  of 
Saxe- Weimar  was  stretching  iu  puny  arm 
to  extinguish  the  liberty  of  the  press  in 
Germany;  but  all  their  machinations 
would  terminate  in  provoking  to  an  earlier 
and  more  stable  existence  the  liberties  and 
happiness  of  the  people.  They  might 
flatter  themselves  that  the  day-star  of 
liberty  was  set  for  ever;  but  they  would 
see  it  re-ascend  once  more— 

• Think'st  thou  yon  sanguine  cloud. 

Raised  by  thy  breath,  has  quench'd  the  orb 

of  day  ? 
To-morrow  he  repairs  the  golden  flood. 
And  warms  the  nations  with  redoubled  ray« 
(3F) 
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It  had  been  a  most  unfortunate  thing  for 
this  countiy,  to  be  so  closely  connected 
with  those  despotic  governments ;  it  led 
to  despotic  ideas,  and  a  most  expensive 
and  unnecessary  increase  of  our  military 
force.  With  60,000  yeomanry  in  Great- 
Britain  and  Ireland,  not  a  man  more  was 
In  his  opinion  wanting,  to  preserve  the 
tranquillity  of  the  country ;  and  the  most 
rigid  economy  was  at  the  present  moment 
'the  more  desirable,  as  he  collected  from 
'the  statement  on  a  former  night,  by  the 
noble  earl  opposite,  that  the  sinking  fund 
would  be  requisite  to  meet  the  expendi- 
ture of  the  I'ountry  in  the  present  year. 
Being  perfectly  convinced  that  the  object 
of  the  noble  earl  was,  to  assist  towards  the 
establishment  of  despotic  government,  and 
aeeine  that  no  case  bad  been  made  out  for 
the  bill  before  the  House,  he  cordially 
supported  the  motion  of  his  noble  friend. 

The  Bishop  of  Exeter  expressed  his 
surprise  at  the  levity  with  which  the  noble 
earl,  who  was  always  considered  a  serious 
character,  had  treated  the  subject  of  those 
productions  which  had  done  so  much 
mischief  in  the  country,  and  which  had 
excited  the  disgust  of  every  well  wisher 
'of  the  established  church.  It  was  not 
'necessary  for  him  to  repeat  what  the 
*Boble  earl  had  said  respecting  bias- 
'phemous  publications,  nor  did  it  appear 
to  be  of  any  importance  to  consider  whe- 
ther they  were  intended  to  ridicule  mi«- 
nisters  or  not.  If  other  publications, 
possessing  more  point  and  wit,  had  been 
directed  to  a  similar  purpose,  would  it  be 
contended,  that  therefore  the  present  at- 
tempt to  bring  our  sacred  book  and  our 
sacred  liturgy  into  disrepute  was  justifia- 
1>le  ?  It  was  a  serious  calamity  that  such 
miblications  should  be  treated  with  levity. 
They  had  already  done  great  mischief, 
Ibut  he  hoped  in  God  the  progress  of  that 
'mischief  was  now  arrested. 

Earl  Grosvcnor,  in  explanation,  said, 
'that  be  had  so  unequivocally  expressed 
liis  dislike  and  his  sense  of  the  indecorum, 
'of  the  parodies  in  question,  that  he  little 
expected  the  rcpreoensioD  of  the  right 
teverend  prelate*  As  to  the  mischief 
done,  he  could  not  find  that  the  parodies 
^ad  been  widely  disseminated ;  but  if  any 
thing  was  likely  to  make  them  known,  it 
wu  the  very  means  taken  by  roinisten  for 
their  fvppression 

The  Bishop  of  JSsetor  declared,  that 
to  his  knowledge  many  of  the  parodies 
liad  been  distributed  in  his  dlocOlc  before 
'Ibe  protfCtttioD^  in  ^ueitioiu 
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Lord  RoUe  assured  their  lordships  that 
they  were  also  distributed  vei'y  exten- 
sively in  Devonshire.  With  respect  to 
the  propriety  of  employing  spies,  he  could 
state,  that  a  plan  was  laid  for  the  purpose 
of  getting  at  the  arms  of  his  regiment, 
which  would  probably  have  sncceeded  if 
it  had  not  been  for  the  intelligence  of 
spies ;  and  surely  it  would  be  improper  to 
give  up  the  names  of  the  persons  who  had 
conduced  to  the  defeat  of  such  a  scheme* 
If  some  strong  measure  had  not  been 
adopted,  greater  evils  wbuld  have  oc* 
curred ;  and  if  the  ministers  were  1in<* 
swcrable  for  any  fault  during  the  late 
transactions,  it  was  in  his  judgment  the 
fault  of  too  much  mildness. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  said^  that  although 
he  bad  not  intended  to  speak  on  that  oc- 
casion he  was  called  up  by  some  observa- 
tions of  the  noble  earl.  It  was  by  no 
means  Ins  intention  to  follow  the  noble 
earl  through  his  speech,  in  which  he  had 
so  closely  adhered  to  the  question  before 
their  lordships,  that  not  a  single  word  of 
it  made  for  or  agahist  the  proposition  that 
the  bill  should  be  divided  into  three  parts* 
The  noble  earl  would  therefore  excuse 
him,  if  he  did  not  answer  all  the  topics 
which  he  had  introduced.  Ministers,  and 
himself  amongst  the  number,  had  beea 
accused  by  the  noble  earl  of  abridgirfg 
the  liberties  of  the  people,  and  of  op- 
pressing the  lower  classes  of  society ;  and 
his  lordship  had  hinted  that  he  (toe  lord 
chancellor)  thought  the  poor  were  fill 
seditious,  and  ougnt  to  be  guarded  against* 
This  was  by  no  means  his  opinion.  All 
he  would  say  on  that  poldt  was,  diat  he 
had  endeavoured,  throughout  tlus  busi- 
ness, to  do  bis  duty  to  the  country  at 
large— to  all  daises  of  the  community^ 
and  the  noble  earl  would  allow  him  to  aad 
that  he  was  a  little  more  afWud  of  some 
of  the  rich,  than  he  was  of  the  poor. 
However,  he  had  been  called  up  by  some 
observations  made  by  the  noble  earl  on 
those  horrible,  disgusting,  blasphemous, 
and  seditious  publications,  that  nad  been 
10  justly  the  subject  of  prosecution.  Did 
the  nobie  lord  say,  that  when  tKe  coontrj 
was  deluged  with  publications  of  this  tOn^ 
the  bane  of  all  that  was  sacred  and  good, 
that  prosecutions  were  to  be  avoided 
under  the  fear  of  giving  them  greater 
publicity  i  He  (the  lord  (£ancellorl  knew 
that  most  of  those  who  had  lately  io& 
fercd,  owed  their  misfortunes  to  the  poison 
imbibed  from  such  publications*     But  if 

doctrine  ef  the  noWc  loid%  that  mch 
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miblications  were  to  be  left  unnoticed  I  After  the  act  for  suspending  the  Hab^a^ 


froqa.  the  fear  of  giving  them  greater  pub- 
licity ;  if  this  doctrine'  were  to  hold  good, 
then  must  their  lordships  sanction  all  that 
)Kra8  dangerous  to  morals — all   that  was 
subversive  of  religion  and  good  govern- 
ment.   Almost  every  man,  in  and  out  of 
parliament,  had  expressed  his  abhorrence 
«f  those  productions— and  yet  it  was  ar- 
gued, not  very  consistently,  that  the  per- 
$ons  who  were  the  means  of  propagating 
them^  should  be  suffered  to  pass  unno- 
ticed.     Those   persons,   he   would  say, 
had  to  i^nswer  for  most  of  the  sufferings 
which  individuals  had  endured,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  recent  troubles — not  merely 
pf  those  who  had  committed  misdemea- 
pprSy  but  of  those  who  had  been  capitally 
Convicted.     He  spoke  this  con6aentIy, 
because  he  had  their  own  authority'  for 
(he  statement.     By  not  prosecuting  such 
offences,  tbey  would  invite  every  licentious 

Sersoo  in  the  country  to  undermine  and 
estroy  all  that  was  dear  to  them.  The 
Krson  who  said  this  to  their  lordships 
d  had  the  misfortune  to  live  in  times 
in  which  lihels  were  not  directed  agains^ 
them,  as  individuals  —  when  scurrilous 
publications  were  not  confined  to  their 
Drivate  characters— he  had  had  the  mis- 
fortune  to  live  in  times  when  tt  had  been 
his  duty  in  his  official  capacity  to  repress 
a  system  of  libelling,  not  directed  against 
private  individuals  or  public  characters— 
not  directed  with  the  view  of  any  narrow 
party,  but  calculated  to  destroy  the  whole 
character  of  our  constitution  and  laws. 
He  knew  what  it  was  to  be  expos^  to 
obloquy  for  having  done  his  duty — and 
this  nad  led  him  to  consider  the  conduct 
of  the  present  chief  law  officer  of  the 
Crown,  in  the  discharge  of  those  duties 
which  he  (the  lord  chancellor)  had  once 
the  honour  of  performing.  He  con- 
ceived that  that  individual  had  acted  in 
the  most  meritorious  and  exemplwy 
manner.  He  would  go  farther  and 
/lay,  that  if  he  had  swerved  from  the  re- 
aponsibility  attached  to  any  one  step  he 
had  taken,  he  would  not  have  fairly  or 
honestly  discharged  the  duty  which  he 
owed  to  the  public. 

The  Marquis  of  Lansdaome  observed, 
that  tlie  present  was  probably  the  last 
occasion  on  which  the  bill  before  them 
would  come  under  their  discussion,  he 
should  therefore  avail  himself  of  the  op- 
portunity to  allude  to  the  proceedings 
which  had  engaged  so  mudi  of  their  at- 
l^aiion  in  tt^  coune  of  the  la#t  year. 


Corpus,  it  might,  he  would  admit,  be  ne- 
cessary to  indemnify  the  persons  who  ha4 
acted  under  its  provisions.    When  pari 
liament  agreed  to  give  certain  powers^'  i^ 
imposed  a  certain  duty,  and  it  was  bound 
to  follow  the  individuals  on  whom  sue)) 
duties  devolved,  not  only  with  a  view  to 
investigate  their  conduct,  but  to  afford 
them  protection.    He  differed,  however^ 
from  the  noble  earl  as  to  the  extent  to 
which  the  shield  of  indemnity  should  be 
held  over  all  the  classes  .of  informers'. 
The  noble  earl  had  maintained   that  \i 
would  be  impossible  to  procure  evidence 
from  informers,  if  they  were  to  be  brought 
forward,  and  had  asked  in  what  a  situs^ 
tion  would  they  be  placed,  if  they  were 
exposed  to  the  taunts  of  his  noble  friends* 
Did  the  noble  earl  consider  the  effect  his 
observations  would  have  on  false  infor« 
mors,  as  well  as  on  true  I     Did  he  consi- 
der the  effect  it  would  have  thus  to  hold 
out  certain  impunity  to  the  whole  class  of 
informers,  whatever  their  conduct  might 
be— to  tell  them,  that  however  malignant 
that  conduct,  a  sweeping  protection  would 
be  thrown  over  them  without  any  inquiry^ 
and  without  affording  any  redress  to  the 
injured  ?    The  legi^ature  ought  to  have 
an  opportunity  of  distinguishing  between 
those  who  acted  from  just  feelings,  and 
those  whose  deeds  were  the  ofiprlng  of 
that  infamous  malignity  which  often  iii'* 
fluenced  a  base  and  bad  man  to  become 
an  informer.    It  was  conformable  to  the 
constitution  of  the  country,  that  those 
who  made  charges  against  any  individual 
should    not    shrink  from  the  avowal  of 
them.    If  that  were  not  so,  the  law  of  this 
country  would  be  like  that  of  Venice,  or 
other  countries,  in  which  secrecy  was  one 
of  the  principles  of  legislation.    England 
would  then  be  robbed  of  that  which,  how- 
ever it  might  be  sometimes  injurious  tp 
individuals,  was  so  generally  glorious  and 
beneficial,  that  no  partial  inconvenience 
could  counterbalance  it.     He  by  no  mean^ 
meant  to  contend,  that  in  no  case  should 
parliament  extend  the  protection  now  re- 
quired;   but    he  called  on    parliament, 
whenever  they  did  so,  to  recollect,  that 
they  made  a  great  and  dangerous  excep- 
tion to  the  law.    The  greatest  caution 
should  be  used  in  all  the  steps  leading  to 
so  hazardous  an  anomaly.    It  had  been 
well  said  on  a  similar  occasion,  by  an  enii- 
nent  orator,  the  late  Mr.  Windham,  in 
terms  homely,  but  full  of  common  sense, 
"  you  ought  not  only  to  take  care  that 
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you  are  convinced,  but  take  care  that  you 
come  honestly  by  your  conviction."    Had 
their  lordships  come  fairly  and  honestly 
by  the  conviction  which  induced  them  to 
agree  to  the  present  bill  ?    In  answer  to 
this  question,  he  would  refer  to  the  re- 
port on  the  table,  and  then  to  the  bill  in 
its  amended  state.    In  that  amended  state 
of  the  bill,  was  the  principle  for  the  first 
time  avowed  (for  the  report  contained  no 
such  principle),  of  the  necessity  of  in- 
demnifying persons  for  acts  done  by  them 
contrary  to  the  law.    The  words  intro- 
duced  by  the  learned  lord  on  the  wool- 
sack, and  which,  he  contended,  were  not 
borne  out  by  any  thing  they  had  heard 
from  ministers,  or  which  had  transpired 
in    the  report,   were    these :   -^  "  and 
whereas  some  of  the  said  acts,  so  done, 
may   not  be  strictly  justifiable  in  law,  but 
being  done  for  the  preservation  of  the 
public  safety,  the  persons  who  have  done 
the  same  ought  to  be  indemnified  in  re- 
spect thereof."    Before  this  amendment 
of  the  bill,  the  ground  on  which  parlia- 
ment was  exclusively  called  on  to  agree 
to  the  measure,  was  the  expediency  of 
protecting  persons  called  into  court  firom 
producing  the  evidence  on  which  they 
tiad  acted,  and  which  could  not  be  dis- 
closed without  prejudice  to  the  public  in- 
terest.   That  might  be  a  very  good  sub- 
ject for  one  bill.    But  was  it  right,  now, 
(iin  the  third  reading  of  this  bill — founded 
t6o  on  a  report,  which  stated,  that  the 
siagistrates  had  exercised  their    power 
most  mildly — to  relieve  magistrates  and 
others  from  the  responsibility  which  at- 
tached to  them  for  illegal  acts — without 
knowing  what  acts  had  been  done,   or 
what  parties  had  been  affected  by  them  i 
Such  a  proceeding  might  be  proper  here- 
after-^but,  under  these  circumstances  it 
was  a  sweeping  clause,  which  in  justice, 
ought  not  to  be  agreed  to.    In  the  com- 
mittee on  the  bill  an  objection  had  unex« 
pectedly  arisen  as  to  the  propriety  of  in- 
aerting  Ireland  in  a  particular  clause,  and 
on  that  occasion,  the  noble  viscount,  to 
explain  the  matter,  was  obliged  to  refer 
to  one  of  the  petitions  laid  on  their  lord- 
ships table-— one  of  those  very  petitions 
which  a  majority  of  that  House  declared 
ought  not  to  DC  referred  to  the  Secret 
Committee.    This  proved  the  imperfect 
way  in  which  the  business  had  been  car- 
ried on.     In  fact,  no  attempt  had  been 
made  to  examine  the  whole  state  of  the 
country,  which  should  have  been  deve- 
loped, before  any  report  was  made  or  any 
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bill  introduced.    Admitting,  for  the  sake 
of  argument,  that  parliament  were  justi- 
fied last  year  in  suspending  the  Habeas 
Corpus,  m  the  absence  of  all  the  circum- 
stances which  had,  until  that  period,  been 
considered  indispensable  to  such  a  bill,-* 
there  being  no  foreign  war,  no  civil  war, 
no  part  of  the  property  of  the  country 
engaged  in  the  alleged  conspiracy ;  they 
were  certainly  bound  to  fence  round  such 
a  measure  with  every  species  of  precau- 
tion that  might   prevent  it  from  being 
hereafter  drawn  into  a  mischievous  prece- 
dent.   For  if  there  was  a  case  in  which 
the  evil  to  be  dreaded  from  repetition  waa 
greater  than  in  any  other,  it  was  this,  in 
which  the  legislature  renounced  the  pro- 
tection of  the  individual,  which  was  its 
peculiar  province,  and  abandoned  him  to 
the  executive  government,  placing  his  li- 
berty and  privileges  at  its  dispo^iai,  with- 
out affording  him  the  possibility  of  redress 
for   whatever  injury    he  might    sustain. 
He  supported  his  noble  friend^s  amend- 
ment, m  order  to  do  full  justice  to  the  peo- 
ple, and,  at  the  same  time,  to  do  full  justice 
to  those  individuals  who  had  carried  the 
act  of  last  session  into  effect,  and  who,  after 
due  inquiry,  might  be  found  entitled  to 
the  protection  of  the  legislature. 

The  Earl  of  fVesimorland,  after  the  able 
manner  in  which  the  question  had  been 
dbcussed  on  both  sides  of  the  House,  felt 
great  reluctance  in  intruding  on  the 
House,  but  wished  to  make  a  few  observa- 
tions on  what  had  just  fallen  from  the 
noble  marquis.  The  noble  marquis  muse 
have  overlooked  the  earlier  clau^es  of  this 
bill,  not  to  be  aware  that  its  general  ten- 
dency, as  well  as  the  direct  tendency  of 
the  clause  introduced  by  his  noble  and 
learned  friend,  was  to  protect  persons  who 
might  have  gone  beyond  the  legal  dis- 
charge of  their  duty*  The  Bill  of  last 
year,  for  suspending  the  Habeas  Corpus, 
founded  on  the  reports  of  commit tees» 
composed  of  individuals  of  every  party» 
was  passed  by  a  great  majority  or  both 
Houses.  What  did  the  noble  lords  oppo- 
site object  to  the  present  measure  ?  Tbey 
said  that  the  suspension  of  the  Habeei 
Corpus  was  unnecessary,  and  that  the 
insurrections  and  conspiracies  which  had 
existed,  might  have  been  put  down  with- 
out it.  He  concurred  entirely  in  that  opi- 
nion. He  fully  believed  that  those  conspi- 
racies and  insurrections  might  have  been 
put  down  by  the  executive  government 
without  the  extraordinary  powera  ffiven 
to  it.    But  bad  the  noble  lords  calciuafted 
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how  much  murder,  bloodshed,  and  devas- 
tation, might  in  that  case  have  occurred  ? 
Had  they  considered    how  many  brave 
fioldiers  might  have  fallen,  or,  if  that  were 
of  little  importance,  how  many  of  the  de- 
luded individuals  themselves  might  have 
perished  on  the  scaffold?    It  was  mercy, 
and  justice,  and  wisdom  in  the  legislature 
to  prevent  sach  evils.    Who  could  say  to 
what  extent  the  mischief  might  have  pro- 
ceeded,   even    had  it    been    eventually 
checked,  if  parliament  had  not  enabled 
the  executive  government   to  make  the 
exertions  which  it  had  made  ?    But  their 
lordships  had  been  told  that  all  the  dis- 
affection which  had  manifested  itself  in 
the  country  was  the  work  of  spies  and 
informers.    It  happened  rather  unluckily 
for  this  assertion,  tnat  Castles,  one  of  the 
persons  alluded  to,  had  no  communication 
with  the  leaders  of  the  part^  respecting 
which  he  had  subsequently  given  informa- 
tion, until  three  weeks  after  some  of  their 
most  violent  acts,  and  with  respect  to  the 
other,  that  what  took  place  in  the  country 
had  been  distinctly  predicted  long  before 
he  had  been   taken  into  the  service  of 
government.     Spies   and   informers   had 
from  the  earliest  periods  of  history  been 
the  objects  of  popular  dislike.    But  he  be- 
lieved that  no  government  had  ever  existed 
t>y  which   they  had  not  been  used,  and 
that  hardly  any  conspiracy    or   treason 
had    ever   been   detected   and  punished 
without  their  aid.    He  would  not  argue 
whether  or  not  the  nation  at  large  owed 
gratitude  to  such  persons,  but  this  he  knew 
that  many  individuals  did  owe  gratitude  to 
them  for  opening  their  eyes,  and  showing 
them  that  those  whom  they  were  protect- 
ing under  the  supposition  that  they  were 
honourable  men,  were  rank  traitors.     He 
was  very  willing  to  allow,  that  a  bill  of 
indemnity  was  not  a  measure  that  followed 
of  course  the  act  of  last  session.    But  it 
should    be    recollected,    that  when  the 
legislature  gftve  to  the  executive  govern- 
ment  extraordinary   powers,  it  was  the 
duty  of  that  government  to  exercise  them. 
It  was  the  imperative  duty  of  the  secretary 
^  state,  if  tie  felt  the  exercise  of  the 
extraordinary  power  vested  in  him  to  be 
fiecessary  to  the  security  of  the  country, 
-to  exercise  it.      But   would    parliament 
invest  any  man  with  power,    and  then 
4eave  him  subject  to  prosecutions  and  per- 
•aecutions  for  the  remainder  of  his  life,  for 
-having  exercised  it  ?    Was  it  possible  to 
suppose  that  the  legislature  o^i  this  coun- 
try would  leave  a  servant  of  the  country 
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in  such  a  state?  And  if  it  was  the  duty  of 
parliament,  under  such  circumstances,  to 
protect  the  secretary  of  state,  it  was 
equally  their  duty  to  protect  the  magis-^ 
trates ;  and  to  protect  those  from  whom 
information  of  the  designs  of  the  dis- 
affected had  been  obtained. 

The    £arl  of  Carnarvon   was  free  to 
confess,  that  his  objections  lay  to  both 
parts  of  the  measure,  though  certainly  if 
he  were  called  upon  to  say  to  which  in 
the  present  state  of  their  lordships'  in- 
formation   on  the  subject,  he  was  the 
more  adverse,   he  should  reply  to   that 
lately   introduced   because    it  extended 
the    principle    of   the    bill    to    that    of 
which  their  lordships  had  no  knowledge, 
and  respecting  which  no  communication 
had  been  maide  from  the  Prince  Regent, 
nor  any   information   elicited  from    the 
sealed  bag.     The  necessity  for  it  was  a 
recent  discovery  on  the  part  of  his  ma- 
jesty's ministers.    He  would  by  no  means 
assert  that  if  the  circumstances  were  tho- 
roughly  investigated,    there   might    not 
appear  a  strong  case  for  this  indemnity ; 
but  at  present  their  lordships  had  no  facts, 
no  grounds  before  them.     Were  ministers 
to  be  allowed  thus  to  call  on  the  legisla- 
ture whenever  they  might  find  it  conve- 
nient to  interrupt  the  ordinary  course  of 
justice,    without   asdgning  the  slightest 
cause  for  such  interruption  ?     The'  excess 
of  proceedings  on  the  part  of  the  magis- 
trates was  not  even  hinted  at  as  a  ground 
for  the  bill,  until  the  last  night  of  debate 
upon  it.    That  excess  might  be  unjusti- 
fiable.   It  had  been  said  that  where  10,000 
men  were  collected,  the  assembly  must  be 
unlawful  and  that  the  magistrates  acted 
with  propriety  in  dispersing  it.    In  a  free 
country  like  this,  where  the  freeholders 
and  other  inhabitants  might  meet  at  plea-' 
sure  to  address   the  throne,  to  petition 
parliament,  &c.  this  was  singular  doctrine. 
Their  lordships  had   been  told  that  the 
roeetine  at  Manchester  was  an  unlawful 
assembly.    He  was  ignorant  whether  or 
not  it  was  so ;  for  the  statements  on  the 
table,  referring  to  that  subject,  were  in 
contradiction  to  one  another.    But  sop- 
posing  it  as  unlawful  and  riotous  as  minis- 
ters wished  it  to  be  believed  that  it  was, 
the  conduct  of  the  magistrates  by  whom 
it  had  been  dispersed,  and  who   it   had 
been  allowed  had  exceeded  their  powers, 
ought  to  be  investigated,  in  order  to  de- 
termine whether  they  should  be  indemni- 
fied or  punished.  .  The  bill  ought  to  be 
divided*    It  now  proceeded  on  two  alle« 
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gatioos.    For  the  oi«  their  lordships  had 
some  Toucher,  hovrever  imperfect ;  for  the 
other  they  had  no  voucher  at  aU.    He  had 
pledged  himself  again  to  bring  forward 
in  the  present  stage  of  the  bill,  Uie  clause 
which  he  had  proposed  the  other  evening, 
allowing  actions    to  be  brought  against 
persons  who  were  charged  with  exceeding 
their  authority,  unless  the  secretary  of 
state  should,  within  a  month  of  notice  of 
such  actions,  make  an  affidavit  that  they 
could  not  be  defended  without  danger  to 
individuals  and  injury  to  the  public  ser* 
vice*     But  as  the  bill  now  stood,  with 
this  new  proposition  interlarded  of  which 
ministers  did  not  seem  to  have  dreamt 
before,  it  would  be  in  vain  for  him  to  press 
any  such  amendment.    Ho  had  only  cne 
course  to  take,  which  was,  to  give  his  ne« 
gative  to  the  bill,  and,  should  that  prove 
unavailing,  to  enter  his   protest  in  their 
lordships  Journals  against  it.     As  a  pre* 
cedent,  he   was  convinced  it  would  be 
attended  with  more  danger  to  the  liberties, 
the  security,  and  the  happiness  of  the 
nation  than  were  any  of  those  disturbances 
which  the  noble  earl  thought,  if  they  had 
been  put  down  bv  the  ordinary  operation 
of  the  law  would  have  deluged  the  couii- 
try  with  blood.    Their  lordships  certainly 
would  not  deluge  the  country  with  blood 
by  passing  those  bills,  but  such  might  be 
the  effect  of  the  precedent  which  they 
frould  establish*     in  his  conscience,   he 
believed,  that  it  was  calculated  to  under- 
mine and  destroy  the  constitution  of  the 
country.    When  the  l^islature  told  the 
people  of  England  that  the  constitution 
did  not  possess  sufficient  vigour  to  meet 
trifling  and  temporary  difficulties,  it  was 
unquestionably  not  the  way    to  induce 
them  to  love  and  defend  that  constitution 
whenever  it   might  be  assailed*     With 
respect  to  the  report  on  which  the  bill  of 
last  session  was  founded,  and  on  which 
the  noble  earl  had  laid  so  much  stres^,  he 
could  only  say  that  at  the  time  the  trans- 
actions took  place  on  which  the  suspen- 
sion of  the  Habeas  Corpus  act  was  founded 
he  was  at  a  distance  from  the  country, 
and  he  heard  with  anxiety  and  alarm  of 
what  was  going  on.     But  whether  it  was, 
that,  being  rensoved  from  the  scene  of 
apprehended  danger,  he  was  less  alarmed 
than  many  of  their  lordships,  or  whether 
it  had  arisen  £rom  something  afterwards 
disclosed  in  the  report   itself,  he  must 
declare,  that  be  no  sooner  read  the  report 
than  be  dismissed  from  his  mind  all  appre- 
iieosions  with  respect  to  the  internal  tran- 
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<]ui]]ity  of  the  country*    When  he  cead 
in  that  report  of  the  designs  to  underiQui^ 
reli^n,  &c.;    and    farther,    that  thos^ 
designs  were  to  be  carried  into  effect  b j 
the  2nd  December,  he  pronounced  th^ 
whde  to  be  a  farrago  of  absurdity,  which 
might  terrify  those  who   did  not   lool^ 
deeply  into  the  subject,  but  arising  fron^ 
which  there  was  no  rational  ground  of 
fear,  except   that    parliament  might  bf 
seduced  to  adopt  that  dreadful  measure 
the  suspension  of  the  Hsbeas  Corpus,  folf 
lowed,  as  it  had  been,  by  this  bill  fo^r  >us* 
pending  the  responsibility  of  ministers; 
and  now  not  satisfied  with  that,  their  lord^ 
ships  were  required  to  m  out  of  their  wajf 
in  order  to  protect  all  local  and  subordi* 
nate  authorities    who  might  have  acted 
with  unnecessary  rigour.     If  there  werf 
any  thing  which  could  make  such  a  susp 
pension  of  the  ordinary  laws  palatable  t^ 
him,  it  must  be  the  responsibility  of  thosf 
who  were  to  exercise  such  extraordinary 
powers ;  for,  in  his  mind  at  least,  in  pro- 
portion as  the  power  was  greater,  in  equal 
proportion  must  the  responsibility  increaseu 
The  report  of  the  committee  was  the  mosi 
meagre  of  any  reports  that  had  ever  beea 
laid  on  their  table :   it  did  not  establish 
any  ground  for  the  measures  that  had  bee^ 
adopted ;  but  it  gave  rise  to  many  neir 
principles,  which,  if  sanctioned   by  the 
House,  would  inflict  a  more  fatal  wound 
on  the  liberties  of  the  country  than  \% 
would  have  sustained   by  any  of  those 
dangers  which  noble  lorcis  opposite  had 
painted  in  such  glowing  colours.    Govern- 
ment had  derived  little  strength  or  benefit 
from  the  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus* 
The  fact  was,  that  all  the  persons  who  had 
beeo  tried  were  brought  to  trial  within 
the  period  at  which  tliey  had  a  right  to  be 
tried  by  the  ordinary  course  of  law,  and 
all  the  advantage  that  government  had 
enjoyed  from  the   Suspension  was,   the 
power  of  detaining  thirty-seven  persons  in 
custody  beyond  that  period  which  would 
otherwise  ha»e  been  legal,  an  advantam 
against  which  was  to  be  set  all  that  the 
constitution   had   sufieied*      Upon    the 
whole  oi  this  casci  be  felt  it  his  duty  to 
vote  for  the  amendment  of  his  noble  friend; 
and  if  that  vcre  rejected,  he  should  move 
that  the  bill  be  read  a  third  time  on  that 
daythree  months. 

The  amendment  was  put,  and  negatived 
without  a  division*  The  earl  of  Carnarvoa 
then  moved.  That  the  bill  be  read  a  third 
time  on  that  day  three  months.  Upoa 
which  a  division  took  place:   Coiiteiil% 
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12 ;  Proxies,  15^27.  Not'Cont^nits,  45 ; 
Proxies,  48— 93:  Majority,  66.  The  bill 
#88  then  read  a  third  timb  and  passed. 

Protest  against  the  Indemnity 
Bill.]    The  following  Protest  was  en- 
tered on  the  Journals : 
'*  Dissentient, 

**  Because  it  is  manifest  that  (here  has 
been  no  widely-spread  traitorous  conspi- 
racy, nor  even  any  extensive  disaffection 
to  the  government,  since  fhe  Secret  Com- 
mittee, whose  report  is  the  sole  foundation 
of  this  proceeding,  do  themselves  express 
their  satisfaction  in  delivering  their  de- 
tided  opinion,  <  that  not  only  the  country 

*  in  general,  but  in  those  districts  where 
^  the  designs  of  the  disaffected  were  the  roost 

<  actively  and  unremittingly  employed,  the 

*  great  body  of  the  people  had  remained 
^  untainted  even  during  periods  of  the 

*  greatest  internal  difficulty  and  distress  ;' 
■tatmg  further  as  facts,  <  that  the  insur- 

*  gents  were  not  formidable  by  their  num- 

*  bers,  though  actuated  by  an  atrocious 

*  spirit,  and  that  though  the  language 
'  used  by  many  persons  engaged  in  this 
^enterprise,    and    particularly  by  their 

*  leaders,  lefl  no  room  to  doubi  that  their 

*  obiects  were  the  overthrow  of  the  esta- 
'  blished  government,  yet  that  such  ob- 
^jectswere  extravagant  when  compared 
^with  the  inadequate  means  which  they 

<  possessed ;  and  that  not  finding  their 

*  confederates  had  arrived,  as  expected, 

<  to  their  support,  and  that  in  the  villages 
''through  which  they  passed,  a  strong  in- 

*  disposition  being  manifested  against  their 

*  cause  and  project,  some  of  them  had 

*  thrown  away  their  pikes  before  the  miYi- 

*  tary  appeared^  and  that  on  the  first  show 

*  of  force  had  dispersed— Their  leaders 
'  attempting  in  vain  to  rally  them.' 

2nd.  <<  Because  in  such  a  state  of  things 
lo  consolingly  described' by  the  commit- 
tee, and  so  almost  ludicrously  destructive 
of  every  idea  of  an  armed  rebellion,  or 
dangerous  insurrection,  more  especially 
against  a  governibent  supported  oy  such 
lin  untainted  people,  and  such  an  immense 
military  fbrce,  we  cannot  but  think  that  a 
different  and  less  alarming  course  ought 
in  wise  policy  to  have  been  pursued,  and 
that  tranquillity  might  have  been  equally 
restored  by  a  vigorous  execution  of  the 
ordinary  latos  and  the  exertions  of  a  vigi- 
lant magistracy,  without  any  suspension 
of  the  public  freedom,  since  it  is  the 
prompt  selection  and  speedy  execution  of 
S  Jew  palpable  o&nderS|  rather  than  de- 


layed proceedings  against  numbers  upon 
doobtful  testimony,  that  invest  the  courts 
of  justice  with  a  salutary  terror  and  force. 

3rd.  <<  Because  the  departure  from  thia 
just  and  judicious  mode  of  proceeding, 
gave  an  indisctirainate  iinportance  to  the 
accused,  whilst  it  exposed  the  administra- 
tion of  the  government  to  a  dangerous 
disrespect. 

4th.  <<  Because  even  when  the  act  of 
HabeM  Corpus  is  suspended,  none  on  that 
account  ought  to  be  apprehended  upon 
questionable  suspicion,  or,  to  use  the  lan- 
guage of  the  report,  upon  ^  such  expeo- 

*  tations  of  evidence  as  ministers  have  un- 

*  avoidably  relinquished,'  but  upon  such 
grounds  only  as  would  be  just  warrants 
for  arrests  and  trials  in  ordinary  times,  the 
only  legal  effect  of  the  Suspension  being 
that  it  suspends  the  deliverance  of  the 
accused ;  we  think,  therefore,  that  a  ge- 
neral indemnity  for  such  numerous  and 
long  imprisonments^  ought  not  even  to  have 
been  proposed  to  parliament,  until  an 
open  and  impartial  investigation  had  taken 
place. 

5th.  <<  ^Because,  from  the  mistaken 
principle  of  this  bill,  malicious  and  fneri- 
torious  illegality  are  equally  protected, 
on  the  false  and  unfounded  assumption 
that  informations  ought  to  be  indiscrimi- 
nately and  perpetually  secret,  but  even  if 
we  could  agree  that  whilst  traitorous  con- 
spiracies are  actually  in  force,  and  extra- 
ordinary powers  in  action  for  their  sup- 
pression, secrecy  could  in  all  cases  be  jus- 
tified, yet  we  never  could  consent  to  its 
continuance  afler  order  was  restored ;  the 
laws  being  then  sufficient  to  protect  good 
subjects  for  having  honestly  discharged 
their  duties,  and  because  holding  out  such 
general  prospects  of  indemnity  is  a  dan- 
gerous encouragement  to  mercenary  in- 
formers, who  make  an  infamous  traffic  in 
the  lives  and  liberties  of  mankind,  deceiv- 
ing and  disgracing  the  government,  whilst 
they  betray  the  innocent  whom  they  ac- 
cuse. 

6th.  *<  Because  it  is  not  the  occasional 
resort  to  such  secret  and  impure  sources 
of  evidence  in  cases  of  obvious  necessity, 
but  the  systematic  encouragement  of 
it,  which  we  conceive  is  sanctioned  by 
this  bill  that  we  protest  aeainst  and 
condemn,  since  the  successful  prosecu- 
tions of  the  worst  traitors  and  libellers  can 
bring  no  security  to  the  government  of 
this  country,  unless  the  conduct  of  its 
ministers  and  of  its  parliament,  bva  faith- 
fUl  adherence  to  the  free  principles  of  the 
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constitution,  shall  constantly  expose  the 
malienity  of  their  treasons  and  the  false- 
hood  of  their  libellous  complaints* 
(Signed)        Erskine, 

CarnarvoKi 

Grosvekor, 

Lauderdale, 

moktford, 

King, 

Auckland. 

Vassal  Holland, 

LansdownEi 

ROSSLYN." 


HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 
I'hursda^f  March  5. 

Motion  for  a  Committee  on  the 
Education  of  the  Lower  Orders.] 
Mr.  Brougham  said,  he  rose  to  move  the 
renewal  of  a  committee  which  had  already 
in  two  former  sessions  been  engaged  in  a 

great  and  laborious  investigation,  and 
■om  which  a  large  body  of  evidence  had 
already  been  reported  to  the  House  ;  he 
alluded  to  the  committee  appointed  to 
inquire  into  tlie  Education  of  the  Lower 
Orders.  The  committee  had  not  been 
enabled  to  complete  its  labours  before  the 
close  of  last  session ;  but  he  pledged  him- 
self last  session  that  he  should  move  the 
renewal  of  the  committee  at  an  early  pe- 
riod in  the  present  session,  that  it  might 
lay  the  result  of  its  labours  before  the 
House  in  sufficient  time  to  admit  of 
some  measures  being  adopted  before  the 
close  of  the  session.  He  had  already 
stated  to  the  House  some  proceedings 
which  the  committee  were  of  opinion 
ought  to  be  taken  to  remedy  the  want  of 
education  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 
They  were  of  opinion  that  assistance 
ought  to  be  given  by  the  public  to- 
wards the  erection  of  schools  in  differ- 
.  ent  places  where  it  might  be  deemed 
^  advisable  to  have  them,  but  that  the 
principle  of  granting  a  permanent  in- 
come either  to  government  or  to  any 
society,  for  the  support  of  schools, 
ought  not  to  be  sanctioned—that  where 
there  was  a  want  of  the  accommodation 
of  school  houses  and  houses  for  teachers, 
means  for  supplying  that  want  ought  to  be 
furnished  by  the  public,  either  by  way  of 
loan  or  otherwise,  according  to  circum- 
stances. It  was  the  opinion  of  the  com- 
mittee, that  a  moderate  sum  of  money  was 
all  that  would  be  wanted  for  this  purpose. 
When  they  considered  the  great  sums 
which  had   been  distributed  in  a  sister 
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kingdom  for  education,  and  that  a  very 
large  annual  grant  was  given  by  parlia- 
ment   for  this  purpose,  he  hoped  they 
would    see   the  propriety  of  bestowing 
some  money  for  a  similar  purpose  in  Eng- 
land. Seldom  had  less  than  40,000/.  been 
annually  granted,  ever  since  the  union,  to 
the  Irish  charter  schools.     How  far  this 
money,  which  was  given  with  so  laudable 
an  intention,  was  beneficially  employed^ 
was  very  doubtful.    Indeed,  all  the  inoui- 
ries  which  he  had  made  into  the  condition 
of  the  Irish  charter  schools,  led  him  to 
believe,  that  some  way  or  other,  either 
from  carelessness  or  misapplication,  these 
schools    were    productive  of  very  little 
good.    They  received  40,000/.  from  the 
public  and  from  the  bequests  of  individual* 
they  had  an  income  of  nearly  20,0cio/* 
more.    Their  whole  revenue  vaisht  there- 
fore be  taken  at  nearly  60,000^  a  year« 
The  House  would  be    very  much  sur- 
prised to  learn,  that  from  this  income  of , 
between  50  and  60,000/.  a  year,  not  more  I 
than  2,500  children  were  educated*  When  I 
he  said  2,500  children,  he  rather  thought 
he   stated  the    outside    of  the  number 
educated  by  these  schools.    By  a  report 
made  to  the  Irish  House  of  Commons, 
before  the  Union,  the  number  of  children 
educated   was  stated  at  2r500,  and  the 
bishop  of  Raphoe,  in  a  charity  sermon,, 
stated  them  at  that  number.    But  when 
Mr.  Howard  instituted  an  inquiry  into  the 
subject,  he  found  the  number  of  children   ! 
educated  in  the  charter  schools  of  Ireland 
not  one-third  of  that  number. — He  be- 
lieved that  some  reform  had  taken  place  ' 
since  that  time,  and  that  these  schoola 
were  now  in  a  better  condition ;   but  he 
believed  he  was  stating  the  outside  when 
he  stated  the  number  of  children  educated 
by  them  at  2,500.  To  show  the  difference 
between  the  application  of  the  funds  of 
the  charter  schools  of  Ireland,  and  the  ap* 
plication  of  a  small  fund  raised  by  several 
praise-worthy  individuals,  he  would  state» 
that  with  an  income  of  between  5  and 
6,000/.  the  Hibernian  school  society  in 
London  bad  instituted  and  now  kept  up 
340  schools,  while  the  charter  schools 
with  an  income  of  60/XX)/,  only  kept  up 
33  schools.    The  Hibernian  school  so^ 
ciety   educated  27,000  children,   while 
the  charter  schools  educated  only  2,500 
children   with    nearly    six    times    their 
income.    Again,  nothing  could   exceed 
the    order  and  the   cleanliness  of  the 
children   educated    by    the    Hibernian 
school  societyi  whereas  it  appeared  from 
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Mr.  Howard's  lu:coiiiit»  though  he  believed 
oonnderable  improvemeDt  in  that  respect 
bad  since  taken  place>  that  the  children 
educated  in  the  charter  schools  were  io  a 
most  wretched  state.  It  would  be  painful 
tohioMelfand  disgustine  to  the  House, 
to  repeat  the  language  which  Mr.  Howard 
was  compelled  to  use  on  this  subject.  He 
trusted,  that  whaterer  assistance  parlia* 
ment' might  think  proper  to  give  for  the 
promotion  of  education  in  this  couotryi 
would  be  given  with  great  temperance, 
and  with  the  utmost  precaution.  This 
was  a  subject  to  which  the  committee, 
after  their  renewal,  would  probably  first 
turn  their  attention.  They  would  next 
have  to  consider  the  expense  which  might 
be  requisite  in  the  first  instance,  and  what 
fiart  of  it  might  ultimately  fall  on  the 
country.  A  very  small  port  of  the  ex- 
pense would  ultimately  rest  with  the  pub* 
lie  There  existed  tiiroughout  the  coun- 
fry  large  funds  which  had  been  bequeath- 
M  by  individuals  for  all  purposes  of  cha- 
rity—and particularly  for  the  education 
of  the  poor.  Those  funds  had,  in  many 
eases,  been  grossly  misapplied ;  often,  no 
doubt,  from  ignorance  of  the  best  method 
nf  employmg  them,  in  cases  beyond  the 
scope  of  the  committee  it  had  come  to 
their  knowledge,  that  sdiools  richly  en- 
dowed in  many  parts  of  the  country,  had 
ftdlen  into  entire  disuse.  For  the  purpose 
of  investigating  the  subject  another  tribu- 
nal ought  to  be  instituted,  besides  a  com- 
;  mittec  of  the  House  of  Commons.  A 
committee  of  the  House  could  not  trans- 
port itself  firom  place  to  place ;  its  powers 
were  limited ;  and  to  bring  witnesses  from 
different  places  throughout  the  country  to 
London,  would  be  attended  with  great 
inconvenience  and  expense.  If  commis- 
sioners or  agents  were  appointed  for  this 
business,  one  journey  to  the  difierent 
-places  would  do,  instead  Af  bringing  wit- 
nesses from  all  the  different  parts  to  Lon- 
don. In  many  places  abuses  existed,  of 
which  no  knowledge  could  be  obtained 
till  persons  went  to  the  spot.  It  was  now 
two  years  since  this  matter  had  attracted 
the  public  attention,  and  hardly  a  day  had 
passed  during  that  time  in  which  he  had 
not  received,  from  one  place  or  other,  an 
account  of  some  misapplication — of  some 
schools  founded,  or  meant  to  be  founded, 
two  hundred  years  ago  perhaps,  for  which 
purpose  lands  yielding  a  considerable  re- 
venue were  bequeathed, — while  in  one 
place  only  a  few  children  were  taught, 
and  in  another  none.  These  abuses  ex- 
( VOL.  XXXVIL  ) 


isted  very  generally  throughout  the  coun* 
try.  It  was  highly  honourable  to  the  charac* 
tcr  of  the  people  of  this  country,  that  great 
funds  had  been  settled  by  charitable  per- 
sons for  the  purpose  of  educating  the  poor* 
It  was  not  generally  known,  that  the 
income  of  the  funds>  bequeathed  for  this 
purpose,  amounted  to  between  2  and 
SOOfiM.  A  sum  like  this,  if  fairly  em- 
ployed, would  go  a  great  great  way  indeed. 
Funds  had  also  been  bequeathed  for  va- 
ftons  other  purposes  besides  sdiools* 
The  House  would  find  that  they  were  but 
entering  on  their  task ;  for  they  ought  to 
inquire  generally  into  the  misapplication 
of  all  dmritable  funds ;  this  was  a  mattev 
of  absolute  necessity.  He  therefore  anti- 
cipated a  recommendation  to  parliament 
to  adopt  a  plan  of  education  for  the  poor 
throughout  the  country;  and,  secondly, 
the  appointment  of  a  parliamentary  com- 
missi<m  to  investigate  into  the  misappli- 
cation of  the  charitable  funds  destined 
for  the  education  of  the  poor;  and  it 
would  be  extremely  desirable  that  a 
similar  measure  should  be  adopted  for 
inquiring  into  the  general  misapplication 
of  all  charitable  funds.  He  had  two  years 
ago  stated,  that  in  a  netehbooring  county 
a  school  had  been  established,  and  richly 
endowed,  to  the  amount  of  1,500/.  or 
2,000/.  a  year,  which  sum  had  been  grossly 
misapplied;  that  the  clergyman  of  the 
parish,  who  was  appointed  to  the  school, 
did  not  teach  himself,  but  employed  a 
mechanic  to  teach  a  few  poor  children ; 
and  that  grudging  this  small  sum,  he  had 
thrown  the  duty  on  the  vicar,  who  was 
obliged  to  do  it  gratuitously.  This  ac- 
count had  been  given  to  him  in  writing 
by  a  gentleman,  in  a^^arance  a  clergy- 
man, and  he  had  first  communicated  it  to 
the  committee,  and  afterwards  to  the 
House,  witshout  naming  any  person. 
However,  the  member  for  EiSsex  had 
since  informed  him,  that  a  respectable 
clergyman  in  Bssex  considered  himself 
greatly  aggrieved  by  this  statement;-*- 
that  instead  of  his  place  being  a  sinecure, 
he  taught  a  great  number  of  scholars,, 
and  employed  more  than  one  assistant, 
who,  instead  of  being  mechanics,  were 
members  of  universities.  He  understood, 
however,  that  before  the  time  of  the  pre- 
sent incumbent  such  a  misapplication  nJQ 
taken  p]ace.^*The  hon.  ana  learned  gen- 
tleman concluded  with  moving,  <*  That  a 
Select  Committee  be  appointed,  to  inquire 
into  the  Education  of  the  Lower  Orders, 
and  to  report  their  observations  there- 
(3G) 
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sioo6  of  their  own  secret  committees. 
Those  committees  stated  their  apprehen- 
sions that  the  ianguage  and  conduct  of 
some  persons  of  that  description,  might 
have  had  the  efibct  of  eocoaraging  the 
designs  winch  it  was  intended  they  should 
only  be  the  instruments  of  detecting. 
Their  improper  language  and  conduct 
appeared  to  be  admitted  on  both  sides  of 
tne  House.  Why  should  we  not|  then, 
inquire  into  the  effect  which  they  had 
produced  ?  The  question  between  us  was 
only  as  to  the  extent  of  the  mischievous 
gansequeoces  of  their  proceedings.  The 
petitioners  say,  **  We  engage  to  furnish 
evidence  of  it  to  the  House.  We  will,  if 
you  will  examine  us,  show  that  the  evil, 
whatever  might  be  its  nature,  was  princi- 
pally, if  not  entirely,  the  work  of  spies 
and  informers.  We  will  give  proof  of 
their  guilt,  and  of  the  innocence  of  many 
of  the  persons  whom  they  have  accused. 
We  win  show  you  that  they  and  their 
emissaries  were  frequently'  proposmg 
schemes  of  violence,  and  endeavouring  to 
reconcile  people's  minds  to  the  perpetra- 
tion of  them ;  that  they  were  most  anxious 
to  appoint  public  and  secret  meetings,  and 
used  all  the  means  in  their  power  to  pre- 
vail on  others  to  attend  them,  in  the  hope 
of  being  able  at  last  lo  make  them  the 
dupes  of  their  own  villanies,  to  have  them 
arrested  as  traitors,  and  to  reap  the  reward 
of  their  condemnation.'*  Several  of  the 
petitioners  were  persons  who  had  been 
arrested  and  imprisoned  on  the  secret  ac- 
cusation of  those  spies  and  inibrmen,  and 
had  been  since  discharged  without  trial. 
Others,  such  as  the  petitioners  from  Man- 
chester had  never  been  suspected  of 
being  at  all  implicated  in  criminal  pro- 
ceedings. These  persons  say,  We  have 
diligently  inquired  into  facts,  and  pledge 
ourselves  to  prove  the  aHe^tions  m  our 
petition.  Here  the  hon.  member  said,  he 
roust  protest  a«iinst  the  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding Treasomng  he  could  not  calf  it) 
ado|)tcd  Dy  the  nMe  lord  (Castlereagh). 
If  the  noble  lord  found  that  a  petitioner 
had  a  bad  character,  or  that  a  mistake 
Irnd  been  made  in  any  fkct  stated  in  a  pe- 
tition, he  drew  a  general  inference  from 
thence  ogainst  the  character  of  all  peti- 
tioners, and  against  all  the  facts  stated  in 
every  other  petition.  It  was  unnecessary 
to  soy,  that  such  an  inference  was  not  less 
IHogical  than  it  was  ungenerous  and  un- 
fair. It  was  a  strong  oresumption  against 
the  cose  of  the  noble  lord,  that  he  found 
k  convenient  to  have  recourse  to  such  an 


expedient.  But  if  this  sopUstrr  was  S9 
l>e  used  on  one  side,  let  ii  De  used  also  on 
the  other.  Was  the  noble  lord  prepaied 
to  say,  that  spies  and  informers,  and  police 
agents  (Ibr  on  their  representaiions  the 
communications  made  to  government  had 
been  generally  founded^,— that  those  men 
were  such  pure  and  virtuous  eliaraeter% 
that  their  testimony  was  above  sospkaoD  ? 
What  spies  and  inmrmers  generally  weie^ 
he  had  already  stated.  Were  pMoe 
agents  often  much  better  ?  This  qnestiosl 
would  be  best  answered  by  a  relerenoe  to 
facts  which  had  lately  appeared  in  evi> 
dence,  showing  the  activity  of  these  per* 
sons  in  ^itictng  others  into  crimes  that 
they  might  profit  by  their  condenmatfOBi. 
The  House  would  judffe  of  the  extent  oi 
the  temptation  to  wickedness  offered  to 
these  men  (a  temptation  that  few  of  thena 
had  virtue  enough  to  withstand)  wbatt 
they  were  informed,  that  a  gentleman  m 
Manchester  lately  gave,  to  bis  koowledgev 
SOO^  for  a  Tyburn  ticket.  Was  the  noble 
lord  prepared  also  to  say,  that  no  inlbrasa* 
tion  on  these  subjects  communicated  se 
govenmient  had  been  proved  to  be  incor^ 
rect?  Did  he  not  know  that  the  dread 
of  incendiaries  and  assassins,  and  the  firsS 
public  declaration  against  reformers  in  Man- 
chester, were  in  a  great  measure  caused  bj 
a  report  spread  by  an  individual,  that  the 
reformers  had  burnt  his  house  because  he 
had  spoken  aeainat  their  prooeedinga? 
Was  not  the  met  eomnmnicated  to  the 
government  as  evidence  of  their  mia- 
chievous  intentions,  and  would  it  not  have 
been  found  in  the  first  green  bag,  if  strong 
suspicion  had  not  in  the  mean  time  arisen 
that  the  individual  was  himself  the  incen- 
diary, and  that  in  destroying  his  own  pro- 
perty, he  had  also  destroyed,  by  invali- 
dating, a  most  valuable  communication  for 
the  government  ?— Mr.  Philips  stated^ 
that  he  was  by  no  means  inclined  to  assert 
that  the  spies  and  informers  in  Lancashire 
— the  population  of  whidi  approached  to 
900,000  persons — did  not  meet  with  some 
men  who  listened  with  pleasure  to  their 
villainous  proposals,  and  would  have  had 
no  objection,  if  occasion  had  offered,  to 
assist  in  executing  them.  The  facts,  how- 
ever, appeared  to  him  to  show  that  the 
number  of  such  persons  was  very  small, 
and  not  suflicient  of  itself  to  nistify  the 
alarm  which  had  been  excited,  and  ex- 
cited principally,  as  he  most  conscientioua- 
ly  believed,  by  the  agency  of  spier  and 
informers.  The  hon.  member  observed, 
that  he  could  not  tegv^  -.;..:-•—•  ^  qy{|^ 
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deocywas  to  produce  directly  opposite 
effects  His  sentiments  on  this  subject 
might  be  inferred  from  the  advice  which 
be  had  gi?eo  to  a  peraoo  of  that  descrip- 
tion who  had  callea  on  him  since  he  came 
to  town.  His  advice,  though  not  o^red 
in  the  form  of  paternal  and  correctional 
admonition  (a  phrase  with  which  the 
House  was  well  acquainted),  was  such  as 
he  had  no  doubt  the  government  itself 
would  approve.  He  had  recommended  to 
the  person  alluded  to,  now  that  he  was 
liberated  from  prisooy  to  desist  from  at- 
tempting to  reform  the  state,  and  to  at- 
tend to  his  own  business  and  the  interests 
of  his  own  family.  This  advice  met  with 
the  fiite  Uiat  unsolicited  advice  generally 
ueets  with.  Jhe  maa  thanked  mm  for  it, 
but  showed  at  the  same  time  by  his  man- 
ner that  he  was  quite  determined  not  to 
follow  it.  The  hon«  member  said,  he  was 
aware  Uiat,  from  peculiar  causes  a  great 
ferment  had  arisen  in  the  minds  of  people 
during  the  last  year,  parUcularly  in  the  ma* 
jiufiusturing  dlttricts.  He  was  also  ready 
to  admit  that  the  mere  a^tation  of  poli- 
tical questions  of  great  importance  and 
dfficulty,  by  large  bodies  of  unemployed 
and  half-starved  labourers,  was  of  itself  a 
anfficient  reason  ibr  the  exercise  of  vigi- 
lance, but  such  vigilance  ought  to  have 
been  united  with  great  prudence  and  dis- 
cretion :  and  if  spies  and  informers  were 
to  be  employed  al  all,  their  proceedings 
should  have  been  most  carefuUy  watchra, 
amd  their  representations  received  with  dis- 
trust. Indeed,  to  have  accepted  the  of- 
fice of  spy  should  be  such  a  presumption 
against  any  man's  character,  that  he  ought 
from  that  moment  to  become  an  object  of 
suspicion.  Little  or  no  credit  should  be 
given  to  his  evidence,  unless  confirmed  by 
coincident  circumstances  and  less  excep- 
tionable testimony.  Every  person  knew 
how  liable  such  characters  were  to  misre- 
present, exaggerate,  and  even  to  create 
mischief,  if  they  did  not  find  it,  in  order 
to  magnify  the  apparent  value  of  their 
services,  and  to  chum  from  their  employers 
a  proportionably  greater  reward.  It  had 
been  most  justly  observed  in  another 
place,  that  spies  were  much  more  danger- 
COS  when  employed  in  the  lower  than  io 
the  higher  classes  of  society.  Among  the 
latter,  the  only  misdiief  they  could  do 
was  by  making  false  and  exaggerated  re- 
ports of  the  c<mduct  and  designs  of  the 
persons  whom  they,  were  appdnted  to 
watch.  With  men  of  station  and  educa- 
tiqn,  they  could  have  comparatively  little 


chance  of  influencing  their  conduct,  and 
engaaing  them  in  criminal  designs,  which 
they  had  not  themselves  before  meditated. 
But  the  case  was  very  di£Perent  with  the 
lower  classes.  If  spies  were  appointed  to 
watch  them,  it  was  because  they  were 
supposed  to  be  persons  of  superior  intel- 
ligence and  sagacity.  Over  ignorant  and 
uneducated  men  they  might  easily  acquire 
suchaninfluenceas  to  become  their  leaders. 
They  might  begin  by  suggesting  to  them 
schemes  of  mischief  which  they  had  never 
before  contemplated,  might  gradually  re- 
concile their  minds  to  such  schemes,  and  at 
length  drive  them  on  to  the  actual  perpetra- 
tion of  them*  On  this  part  of  the  subject, 
thehon.  member  observed,  thathe  had  great 
satisfaction  in  being  auUiorized  by  sir  John 
Byog  (whose  name,  in  consequence  of 
tlie  command  which  he  held,  had  been 
a  good  deal  connected  with  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  dtttorbed  districts)  to  state, 
that  no  spy  or  informer  had  ever  been  in 
any  carriage  of  his  in  Lancashire,  that  he 
had  never  had  any  such  character  in  his 
service  or  empkr^,  nor  ever  had  any  com- 
munication, either  directly  or  indirectly, 
with  persons  of  that  descnption,  up  to  die 
28th  of  March)  the  day  on  which  the  in^ 
dividuals  in  Manohester,  accused  of  trai- 
torous designs,  were  arrested.  Whoever 
was  acquainted  with  sir  John  Bjmg,  or  had 
any  knowledge  whatever  of  his  character, 
would  do  him  the  justice  to  adroit  that  he 
was  not  less  conspicuous  for  his  humanity, 
than  for  the  courage  which  impelled  him  to 
be  the  foremost  in  danger.  Though  fully 
sensible  of  the  relation  in  which  he  stooa 
to  the  government  that  employed  him,  and 
of  the  duties  resulting  from  it,  that  gaK> 
hint  officer  did  not  forget  that  he  was  the 
subject  of  a  free  state,  nor  would  he  ever 
divest  himself  of  the  constitutional  feelings 
of  an  Englisbnpan.  Under  the  influence  of 
these  feelings,  thegoveminent  knew  that  he  * 
had  occasionally  incurred  the  displeasure  of 
magistrates,  for  repressing  their  eagerness 
to  have  premature  recourse  to  military 
assistance.  It  was  unnecessary  to  re- 
mark, that  in  a  season  <^  general  agitation 
like  that  of  last  year,  the  command  of  the 
manufacturing  districts  could  not  have 
been  entrust^  to  an  officer  who  would 
exercise  it  with  more  judgment,  and  more 
humane  forbearance.— Returning  from  this 
digression,  Mr.  Philips  said,  that  he  did 
not  see  on  what  ground  ministers  could 
refuse  to  inquire  into  the  proceedings  of 
the  spies  and  informers  employed  in  those 
districtSi  without  reacting    the  condu- 
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sions  of  their  own    secret   oommittees. 
Those  committees  stated  their  apprehen* 
sions  that  the  langfuage  and  conduct  of 
some  persons  of  that  description,  might 
have  had  the  effect  of  encouraging  the 
designs  which  it  was  intended  they  should 
only  be   the   instruments   of  detecting. 
Their  improper   language   and  conduct 
appeared  to  be  admitted  on  both  sides  of 
the  House.    Why  should  we  not>  then, 
inquire  into  the  effect  which  they  had 
produced  ?  The  question  between  us  was 
only  as  to  the  extent  of  the  mischievous 
gftnsequences  of  their  proceedings.    The 
petitioners  say,  **  We  engage  to  furnish 
evidence  of  it  to  the  House.    We  will,  if 
you  will  examine  us,  show  that  the  evil, 
whatever  might  be  its  nature,  was  princi- 
pally, if  not  entirely,  the  work  of  spies 
and  informers.    We  will  give  prooi  of 
their  guilt,  and  of  the  innocence  of  many 
of  the  persons  whom  they  have  accused. 
We  win  show  you  that  they  and  their 
emissaries    were    frequently'    proposing 
schemes  of  violence,  and  endeavouring  to 
reconcile  people's  minds  to  the  perpetra- 
tion of  them ;  that  they  were  most  anxious 
to  appoint  public  and  secret  meetings,  and 
used  all  the  means  in  their  power  to  pre- 
vail on  others  to  attend  them,  in  the  hope 
of  being  able  at  last  to  make  them  the 
dupes  of  their  own  villanies,  to  have  them 
arrested  as  traitors,  and  to  reap  the  reward 
of  their  condemnation*"    Several  of  the 
petitioners  were  persons  who  bad  been 
arrested  and  imprisoned  on  the  secret  ac- 
cusation of  those  spies  and  inibrmers,  and 
had  been  since  discharged  without  trial. 
Others,  such  as  the  petitioners  from  Man- 
chester had    never    been   suspected    of 
being  at  all  implicated  in  criminal  pro- 
ceeding9.    These  persons  say,  We  have 
diligently  inquired  into  facts,  and  pledge 
ourselves  to  prove  the  aH^^tions  in  our 
petition.    Here  the  hon.  member  said,  he 
must  protest  a^inst  the  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding (reasomng  he  could  not  calf  it) 
adopted  by  the  nMe  lord  (Castlereagh). 
If  the  noble  lord  found  that  a  petitioner 
had  a  bad  character,  or  that  a  mistake 
had  been  made  in  any  fhct  stated  in  a  pe- 
tition, he  drew  a  general  inference  from 
thence  against  the  character  of  all  peti* 
tinners,  and  against  all  the  facts  stated  in 
every  other  petition.    It  was  unnecessary 
to  say,  that  such  an  inference  was  not  less 
illogical  than  it  was  ungenerous  and  un- 
fair.   It  was  a  strong  presumption  against 
the  case  of  the  noble  lord,  that  be  found 
U  convenient  to  hate  recourse  to  such  an 


expedient.  But  if  Mm  sophistry  was  ta 
be  used  on  one  side,  let  ii  be  used  also  oo 
the  other.  Was  the  noble  lord  prepared 
to  say,  that  spies  and  informers,  and  police 
agents  (for  on  their  reprosentations  the 
communications  made  to  govemoMnt  had 
been  generally  founded^,— that  those  man 
were  such  pure  and  virtuous  charaetenH 
that  their  testimony  was  above  suspicioQ  ? 
What  spies  and  inrormers  generally  weie* 
he  had  already  stated.  Were  police 
agents  often  much  better  I  Thia  question 
would  be  best  answered  by  a  referenoe  to 
facts  which  had  lately  appeared  in  evi- 
dence, showing  the  activtiy  of  these  per* 
sons  in  enticing  others  into  crimes  that 
they  might  profit  by  their  condenAoatkMK 
The  House  would  jvtdgB  of  the  extent  of 
the  temptation  to  wickedness  offered  te 
these  men  (a  temptation  that  few  of  theaa 
had  virtue  enough  to  withstand)  wfaett 
they  were  informed,  that  a  gentleman  ia 
Manchester  lately  gave,  to  bis  knowledge^ 
3002.  for  a  Tyburn  ticket.  Was  the  noble 
lord  prepared  also  to  say,  that  no  infonnap 
tion  on  these  subjects  communicated  14 
government  had  been  proved  to  be  incor* 
rect?  Did  he  not  know  that  the  droad 
of  incendiaries  and  assassins,  and  the  firal 
public  declaration  against  reformers  in  Mae* 
Chester,  were  in  a  great  measure  caused  ^ 
a  report  spread  by  an  individual,  that  the 
reformers  had  burnt  his  house  because  be 
had  spoken  affainat  their  proceedings? 
Was  not  the  met  communicated  to  the 
government  as  evidence  of  their  mis- 
chievous intentions,  and  would  it  not  have 
been  found  in  the  first  green  bag,  if  strong 
suspicion  had  not  in  the  mean  time  arisen 
that  the  indivklual  was  himself  the  incen- 
diary, and  that  in  destroying  his  own  pro^ 
perty,  he  had  also  destroyed,  by  invali- 
dating, a  most  valuable  communication  for 
the  government  ?— Mr.  Philips  stated^ 
that  he  was  by  no  means  inclined  to  assert 
that  the  spies  and  informers  in  Lancashire 
— ^the  population  of  which  approached  to 
900,000  persons — did  not  meet  with  some 
men  who  listened  with  pleasure  to  their 
villainous  proposals,  and  would  hnve  had 
no  objection,  if  occasion  had  oflered,  to 
assist  in  executing  them.  The  facts,  how* 
ever,  appeared  to  him  to  show  that  the 
number  of  such  persons  was  very  small, 
and  not  sufllcient  of  itself  to  justify  the 
alarm  which  had  been  excited,  and  ex- 
cited prindpally,  as  he  most  conscientioue- 
ly  believed,  by  the  agency  of  spier  and 
informers.  The  hon.  member  obserredt 
that  he  could  not  regard  ainiBten  as  quite 
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disinterested  parties  in  this  discussioD. 
He  did  not  believe  them  capable  of 
makiog  a  plot  entirely  tbemselTes,  wben 
none  of  the  elements  of  one  were  pre* 
viously  io  existence*  But  he  coold  not 
help  remarking,  that  the  plot  had  been 
most  useful  to  them,  in  withdvawing  the 
attention  of  the  public,  and  of  some  of  their 
wavering  friends  in  the  House,  from  the 
demand  so  generally  made  at  that  time 
for  economy  and  retrenchment ;  a  demand 
the  nest  distressing  of  all  demands  that 
could  be  made  on  such  a  government,  as 
theirs.  He  would  not  say  that  ministers 
had  made  the  plot,  but  be  would  say  that 
they  hnd  made  the  most  of  it,  and  no 
instruments  eould  be  found  so  conTenient 
f<Nr  their  purpose  as  spies  and  informers, 
by  whose  means  the  dread  of  violence  and 
treason  was  kept  alive,  and  the  attention 
bo^  of  parliament  aad  the  public  was 
•efibctually  diverted  from  thoie  questions 
of  public  economy  and  retrenchment 
which  had  been  so  peculiarly  harassing 
to  the  government  Ministers  navin^  pro- 
fited 1^  the  tebours  of  these  men,  it  was 
natural  enooffh  that  they  should  wish  to 
screen  them  from  inquiry.  But  what  in- 
terest had  the  House  in  screening  them  ? 
And  why  should  the  House  object  to*  in- 
quiry, when  so  many  powerful  consideia* 
tion»  Hr^  tts  to  go  into  it  ?  We  might 
dispute  m  this  House  (said  the  hon.  mem* 
ber)  da^  after  dny  about  nartieniaF  facts 
stated  m  petitions,  as  well  as  upon  the 
characters  of  the  petitioners,  without 
coming  any  nearer  to  a  just  conclusion. 
The  noble  lord  may  take  one  view  of  a 
case,  I  may  take  another,  and  a  still  dif- 
ferent view  may  be  taken  by  a  third  per- 
son. But  how  are  we  to  discover  whose 
view  is  right,  and  whose  wrong,  without 
an  exact  and  rigid  inquiry  ?  If  the  noble 
lord  says  the  petitioners  are  either  rogues 
who  are  not  to  be  believed,  or  dupes 
whom  these  rogues  have  deluded,  have  we 
not  just  as  much  reason  before  the  facts 
are  investigated,  to  retort  the  same  charge 
on  their  accusers  ?  Let  the  House  consi- 
der for  a  moment  the  relation  in  which 
the  accused  and  the  accusers  stand  to- 
wards each  other.  The  former  say,  <<  We 
entreat  the  House  to  go  into  an  inquiry,  and 
we  undertake  to  prove  our  own  innocence, 
and  the  guilt  of  those  who  have  accused 
us,  after  vainly  attempting  to  betray  us 
into  their  mischievous  projects.''  The 
ministers  reply,  ^*  We  will  not  permit  you 
who  are  accused  to  defend  yourselves: 
#e  will  not  suffer  you  to  say  a  word 


against  your  accusers,  oe  to  prove  that 
the  character  which  they  have  giv^s  of 
you  belongs  to  themselves*'*  loe  hoA» 
member  aafced»  whether  the  House  was  pie* 
pared  to  8anciions|ich  a  proGeedmgas.tra  i 
Were  they  ready,  in  oompymenl  to  his  aoa- 
jesty's  minister^,  to  express  their  disbelief 
of  maxims  founded  on  ttaurersel  expe* 
rience»  and  to  say  that  the  unanimous 
feelings  and  sentiments  of  mankind  were 
mere  prejudice  and  delusion?  Would 
they  deckire  by  their  votes  thai  it  was 
conscious  guih  that  demanded  inquiry, 
and  eonsciouftioaooence  which  shrankfrom 
it  ?— «Mr.  Phillips  expressed  his  hope  that 
the  Housd  would  not  incur  the  disgrace 
of  acting  so  as  to  make  itself  liable  to  such 
an  imputation*  He  trusted  that  they  would 
satisfy  both  themselves  aad  the  pubHc, 
by  entering  into  a  fuli^  a  rigid,  and  an 
impartial  inquiry,  on  a  subject  which  had 
occasioned  jpreat  anxiety  and  agitation, 
and  upon  which  itwasouite  evident  that  no 
just  conclusion  could  be  formed,  without 
such  an  inquiry  as  it  was  the  object  of  his 
motion  to  recommend.  The  boa.  member 
concluded  by  moving,  <*  That  this  House, 
taking  into  consideration  the  Report  of 
the  Committee  of  Secrecy  presented  on 
the  20th  of  June  last ;  together  with  the 
Report  of  the  Committee  of  Secrecy  of 
the  Lords,  communicated  to  this  House 
on  the  23d  of  June  last,  so  &v  as  the 
same  refer  to  instances  in  winch  the  lan- 
guage and  conduct  of  pemons,  said  to  be 
employed  for  the  purpose  of  detecting, 
may  hiave  had  the  effect  of  encouraging 
criminal  designs;  and  taking  also  mto 
consideration  the  allegations  contained  in 
certain  petitions,  with  respect  to  practices 
of  so  alarming  a  tendency,  is  or  opinion 
that  it  is  the  duty  of  fhw  House  fully  to 
investigate  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
same." 

Mr.  F.  RoUnson  said,  that  since  he  had 
the  honour  of  a  seat  in  this  House,  he 
did  not  recollect  any  instance  of  a  more 
extraordinary  proceeding  than  that  of  the 
hon.  gentleman  who  had  brought  forward 
this  motion.  The  House  must  recollect 
the  parade  with  which  the  subject  wasi 
first  brought  forward— the  vast  and  para^ 
mount  importance  which  was  attached  to 
it  by  the  gentlemen  on  the  opposite  side 
of  &e  House— the  long  and  minute  de* 
tails  into  which  the  hon.  gentleman  him- 
self had  entered  upon  the  subject— ^ad 
yet,  after  all  this,  what  had  he  now  brought 
forward  ?  The  petition  from  Manchester, 
upon    which   the   motion   was    maiidy 
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founded,  was  couched  in  vague,  loose,  and 
general  terms.  It  affi^^ted  indeed  as  im- 
portant an  air,  as  if  it  represented  the 
sense  of  the  whole  population  of  Man- 
Uiester  and  its  neighoourhood,  although 
in  fact  it  was  only  signed  by  twenty-six 
persons.  It  stated  that  they  had  msti- 
tuted  a  rig^d  inquiry  into  all  the  circum- 
vtances  comprenended  in  the  petition; 
and  it  did  the  House  the  favour  to  state 
that  the  result  of  this  inquiry  was,  that 
no  treasonable  designs  had  been  har- 
boured, and  no  atrocity  projected  in 
Manchester,  but  by  the  hired  spies  and 
informers  of  government.  Such  was  the 
general  statement  of  the  petitioners*  But 
Siey  did  not  deign  to  state  the  form  or 
mode  of  their  inquiry,  nor  the  grounds 
on  which  they  came  to  this  conclusion, 
iK}r  the  species  of  evidence  which  they 
were  prepared  to  bring  forward,  if  the  in- 
quiry for  which  they  wished  was  granted, 
.jlie  hon.  gentleman  himself  was  well 
nware  of  these  deficiencies ;  and  therefore 
he  opened  the  case  of  die  petitioners, 
with  an  elaborate  comment  upon  the  pe- 
tition, and  a  minute  detail  offsets,  which 
he  promised  to  substantiate,  and  which 
he  gave  notice  he  intended  to  call  upon 
the  House  to  give  him  an  opportunity  of 
proving.  But  whea  ha  found  that  he 
could  not  follow  up  his  statemenU  by 
•proo^  he  saw  that  he  must  change  hu 
ground.  And  then  it  was  that  the  hon. 
gendeman,  with  a  erave  face,  came  down 
to  the  House  to  mter  the  nature  of  his 
notice;  for  the  purpose,  as  he  stated,  of 
making  it  more  precise ;  but,  in  point  of 
fact,  pompletdy  to  absiodon  the  sround 
which  he  nad  taken.  And  why  ?  Was  it 
not  because  he  now  knew  that  the  sto- 
ries of  the  petitioners  could  not  be 
supported;  that  the  ground  which  he 
had  taken  could  not  he  maintained? 
Only  let  the  House  recollect  the  elabo- 
rate speech  of  the  hon.  gentleman  when 
he  presented  the  petition,  and  his  long 
story  about  a  man  of  the  name  of  Dew- 
hurst,  who  bad  been  carried  to  general 
Byng  in  that  officer's  gig;  and  about  ano- 
tl!er  man  of  the  name  of  Looaax,  who  he 
said  was  a  hired  spy.  What  had  the 
hon.  gendeman  now  to  sav  to  these  sto- 
ries? So  ftras  general  Byng  was  con- 
cerned, he  had  now  told  the  truth ;  all 
die  reit  was  a  fabrication.  The  whble 
of  that  story  was  false.  Nay  more— no 
man  of  the  name  of  Dewhurst  was  known 
to  general  Byng,  or  to  government; 
as  to Xomax  the  hOD#gendeman  knew  from 


general  Byng  that  that  man  was  no 
spy ;  or  if  the  hon.  gendeman  did  not 
know  it  before,  he  knew  it  now  [Hear, 
hear!  from  the  Opposition].  Whatever 
schemes  Lomax  was  concerned  in — what- 
ever atrocities  he  contemplated— he  did  all 
as  a  conspirator  and  not  a  spy.  It  was 
true  that  on  the  17th  of  March  this  man 
wrote  a  letter  to  lord  Sidmouth,  offering' 
to  communicate  information.  This  letter 
was  not  answered.  On  the  28th  of 
March,  Loniax  was  arrested  with  several 
others,  and  after  beine  examined  was  re- 
leased ;  and  there  ended  the  whole  com- 
munication between  Lomax  and  the  ma- 
gistrates, or  the  government.  Therefiire 
he  affirmed  that  all  that  was  done  by 
Lomax  was  done  by  him  as  a  conspirator, 
and  not  as  a  spy— a  spy  he  never  was. 
He  thouffht  diat  after  want  he  had  stated, 
unless  they  could  disprove  it,  the  case  of 
gentlemen  opposite  would  fail.  They 
might  bring  forward  a  great  deal  to  con- 
tradict it,  because  contradiction  was  very 
easy  when  proof  was  impossible.  But  he 
was  confident  it  was  impossible  to  over- 
turn what  he  had  statea.  He  was  con- 
vinced thev  could  not  disprove  what  he 
had  said  or  the  two  cases  which  ware  the 
main  support  of  the  petition,  and  there- 
fore the  whole  fabric  would  fall  to  the 
groimd,  with  the  rind  investigation  the 
petitioners  professed  to  have  made.  It 
was  impossible  that  the  House  could 
attach  any  importance  to  such  a  docu- 
ment so  supported.  But  there  was  some* 
thing  importisnt  proved  by  the  statementa 
that  had  been  given,  u  had  been  de- 
clared that  none  of  the  schemes  mentioned 
had  been  proposed  to  the  people  but  bj 
hired  spies  and  informers.  That  was  an 
admission  that  propositions  had  been 
made.  Andbesioes,  they  had  the  speech 
of  Lomax  before  he  had  written  the  letter 
to  lord  Sidmouth,  and  they  had  ^so  the 
speeches  made  hy  various  persons  in 
Manchester.  It  was  said,  indeed,  that 
Lomax  was  viewed  with  scorn  and  horror; 
but  when  he  was  so  viewed,  it  was  very 
singular  that  they  should  not  denounce 
him.  The  very  circumstance  of  his  non- 
denunciation  was  an  irrecondlabla  con- 
tradiction to  the  hon.  gentleman.  The 
man,  however,  was  dead ;  he  could  not 
answer;  he  could  not  be  forthcoming; 
but  unless  they  could  prove  something 
worse  tftan  they  had  done,  it  was  nee^ 
less  that  he  diould  be  alive;  dead  or 
alive,  his  statement  was  not  to  bedis- 
provedU— Then  these  was  a  petitioner  oC 
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the  name  of  Bemford,  who  teid  he  bad 
been  arrested  on  the  information  of 
Lomax.  This  coald  not  be  true ;  as  that 
person  was  taken  up  on  the  29th  of  March. 
The  warrant  must  haye  been  signed  some 
time  before,  and  Lomax  was  not  arrested 
till  the  27th.  There  were,  berides  this 
Manchester  petition,  the  petition  of 
Mitchell,  and  the  petition  of  Scholes. 
Mitchell  gave  a  sort  of  meagre  account 
of  his  communication  with  Olirer,  and 
endeavoured  to  impress,  though  he  did 
not  distinctly  assert,  that  all  he  had  done 
was  at  the  instigation  of  Oliver;  but  he 
quite  sunk  what  he  did  in  Yorkshire, 
in  conjunction  with  Oliver;  but  this 
omission  of  Scholes,  another  petitioner 
supplied;  for  he  stated  Oliver  had  been 
introduced  to  him  by  Mitchell,  and  that 
Mitchell  and  Oliver  appointed  meeting 
«t  his  house.  Now,  eitner  Scholes'  peti- 
tion was  false,  or  Mitchell  had  culpably 
concealed  the  truth,  to  make  a  false  im- 
pression, he  cared  not  which,  so  no  credit 
was  due  to  their  assertions.  They  had 
already  heard  of  Francis  Ward,  the  reli- 
gious and  pious  man ;  there  was  another 
person  who  had  presented  a  petition 
couched  in  the  same  style,  and  appa- 
rently written  by  the  same  hand,  named 
Haynes.  He  knew  not  what  information 
might  have  been  derived  from  him,  but 
lie  had  been  guilty  of  perjury.  He  had 
been  witness  at  the  trial  of  two  persons, 
Towle  and  Slater,  for  shooting  at  a  man 
in  a  frame-breaking  transaction.  Slater 
was  acquitted  on  an  alibi,  as  Haynes  and 
some  others  swore,  that  he  was  at  the 
time  seventeen  miles  from  the  place 
where  the  crime  was  committed.  Addi- 
tional information  was  obtained,  and  Slater 
was  again  indicted  for  the  minor  crime 
of  frame-breaking,  at  the  same  time  and 
place,  at  the  following  sessions,  and  he 
pleaded  guilty,  thus  proving  the  perjury 
of  Haynes  and  the  others.  This  was  an 
additional  proof  of  the  nature  of  the  cha- 
racter of  the  petitioners.  Thus,  as  the 
allegations  of  the  petitions  were  many  of 
them  totally  false — as  the  stories  respect^ 
ittg  Dewhurst  and  Lomax  were  false— as 
the  allegations  of  Bamford  could  not  be 
true— as  Scholes  and  Mttchell's  petitions 
could  not  be  both  true,  or  could  not  con- 
tain both  the  whole  truth— he  hoped  the 
House  would  reject  the  motion.  On  this 
evidence  only  was  it  founded  [Hear! 
from  the  Opposition].  The  petitions 
must  make  the  ground-work  of  the  mo- 
tion.    He  allowed  that  the  motion  re- 
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fened  to  the  reports  of  the  committeesi 
but  it  added,  <<  looking  also  to  the  alio* 
gatiens  of  certain  petitions."  He  should 
not  trespass  longer  on  the  time  of  the 
House.  He  behoved  in  his  honour  and 
consdence  that  the  petitions  were&lse, 
and  he  begged  the  House,  on  behalf  of 
a  calunmiatcd  government,  of  a  calum- 
niated magistracy,  and  in  the  sacred 
names  of  truth  and  justice,  to  reject  the 
motion. 

The  Hon.  P.  Dou^  said,  that  all  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  had  proved  amoimted 
to  diese  two  facts— >that  no  person  of  th» 
name  of  Dewhurst  was  in  sir  J.  Byng*8 
giff,  and  that  Lomax  was  dead.  He  had 
told  them  too,  that  contradiction  was  not 
proof.    Yet  his  speech  waa  a  tissue  of  un- 

E roved  contradictions,  which  he  had 
egged  Uie  House  to  receive  instead  of 
the  proof  which  it  was  the  object  of  the 
motion  to  elicit.  It  was  to  be  remarked 
too,  on  the  right  hon.  gentleman's  own 
statement,  that  Lomax  had  written  to 
lord  Sidmouthoffermg  to  sive  information 
—that  he  had  afterwards  been  appro- 
bended,  and  almost  immediately  released. 
It  was  unfortunate  that  the  hon.  mover 
had  not  made  a  long  speech  on  the  Man* 
Chester  petition,  as  the  ri^ht  hon.  gen- 
tleman's speech  seemed  entirely  prepared 
to  refer  to  it.  But  the  petition  haa  very 
properly  been  made  by  the  hon.  mover 
accessary  to  his  proofs; — he  rested  on  the 
general  knowledse  of  the  countir— -on  the 
general  avowal  of  the  ministers  themsdves 
through  their  committees.  But  how  did 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  answer  the  alle- 
gations of  the  other  petitions  ?  By  saying 
Uiat  one  Haynes  was  a  perjured  man. 
But  who  was  Haynes?  His  petition  had 
not  that  day  been  read.  He  said  nothing 
of  Oliver,  nor  had  any  information  that, 
he  knew  of  been  derived  from  him.  The 
right  hon.  gentleman  wondered  why  the 
present  motion  had  been  made.  Did  he 
not  remember  that  on  the  motion  of  the 
member  for  Lincoln  (Mr.  Fazakerley), 
half  the  speech,  and  more  than  half  the 
argument  of  the  speech  of  a  right  Jion. 
gentleman  (Mr.  Canning)  turned  on  the 
incompetency  of  the  secret  committee 
to  carry  on  tlie  investigation  which  was 
demanded  ?  Did  they  not  remember  that 
the  hon.  member  for  oramber-  (Mr.  Wil- 
bcrforce)  had  pledged  himself  to  agree  to 
an  investigation,  if  it  was  to  be  conducted 
by  a  committee  differently  chosen  i  The 
present  motion  was  brought  forward  to 
give  him  an  Opportunity  to  support  in* 
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qmiy  J^n  laugh^.  It  was  framed  almost 
an  the  f  uggetttoo  of  the  gentlemeii  oppo- 
site ;  ind  for  the  plain  and  manly  object, 
that  thft  question,  important  in  every 
moral  and  political  view,  should  be  brought 
to  a  satisfactory  issue.  It  was  now  the  last 
day  previously  to  the  introduction  of  a 
biU  of  indemnitj.  In  a  few  days  they 
would  have  debarred  themselves  from  all 
inquiry.  Shotdd  they  not,  then,  be  oon« 
▼inced  of  the  merit  of  the  government 
before  the^  granted  them  an  indemnity 
finr  their  viowtions  of  the  law?  He  did 
BOt  wish  to  take  narrow  or  unoandid  views, 
Bor  should  the  House  shift  from  its  own 
SlHNilders  the  heavy  tesponsibility  which, 
in  his  opiniDn,  weighed  on  them,  for  ac- 
ceding to  ministers  the  suspension  of  the 
Habeas  Corpus  act.  He  did  not  think 
that  there  was  a  solifary  instance  of  having, 
under  such  a  measure,  violated  the  law ; 
but  when  he  had  said  thus  much,  he 
thought  he  had  granted  a  reasonable  mea- 
aure  of  mdaigence.  Such  a  measure  of 
confidence  as  an  hademiuty  act  ^ould 
proceed  on  two  grounds:—* that  in  the 
present  state  cff  the  country,  the  disclo- 
sure of  the  evidence  they  had  received 
was  impracticable ;  and  that  the  ministers 
had  in  general  discreetly  and  conscien- 
tiously administered  the  law.  Before  the 
House  granted  the  greatest  indulgence 
which  couM  be  grantra,  it  was  their  duty 
to  inquire  into  these  questions— both  of 
them  of  the  most  paramount  importance. 
It  was  admitted  by  ministers,  mat  spies 
bad  been  employed.  It  could  not  be  de- 
nied b^  them,  that  the  employment  of 
r'  smiglit  produce  mischievous  effects; 
committee  had  said  they  had  reason 
to  believe  it  might  have  produced  those 
effiBCts$<— twenty  six  persons  from  Man« 
,  chaster  asserted,  that  it  had  produced 
mischief,  and  they  and  many  others 
pledged  themselves  to  produce  proof,  and 
prayed  the  House  to  receive  them.  There 
were  in  the  House  gentlemen  who  could 
adduce  proofs  on  this  subject ;  who  could 
prove  the  effect  of  the  appearance  of  spies 
m  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire— the 
dismay  of  the  magistracy,  the  encourage- 
ment of  the  disaffected,  and  the  combi- 
natioo  which  was  thus  created  much  su- 
perior to  that  which  the  efforts  of  orators 
could  bring  about.  There  was  thst  para- 
ffraph,  too,  extorted  by  the  force  of  truth 
&am  a  reluctant  committee,  proceeding 
on  garbled  and  prepared  evidence.  What, 
then,  was  to  be  reasonably  expected  from 
a  fair  committee^  havmg  no  private  inter- 


ests to  consult,  receiving  the  evidbDce 
which  might  be  oiiered  on  both  sides,  and 
bavisg  no  limit  to  its  investigation?  There 
was  that  miserable  collection  of  newspaper 
paragraphs,  which  a  committee  had  chosen 
to  dignify  by  the  name  of  a  report.  In 
that  production  two  facts  were  stated. 
The  msurrection  in  Derbyshire,  wfaieb 
was  then  represented  in  its  proper  lights 
as  not  important  in  itself,  but  merely  us 
connected  with  disturbances  in  other 
parts.  The  importance,  therefore,  of  the 
Derbyshire  disturbance  rested  on  die 
disturbance  in  other  parts.  And  what 
was  the  other  place  referred  to?— Tlie 
south-western  comer  of  Yorkshire,  whi  A 
was  the  peculiar  field  of  the  employsaent 
of  spies.  It  had  been  stated  to  the  House 
by  the  most  unexceptionable  authority^ 
that  the  appearance  of  the  London  dele- 
gate  was  there  a  cause  of  joy ;  that  assem- 
blies were  held  to  meet  the  London  dele- 
gate; and  with  theknowledi^e  of  this,  and 
tJK  allegations  of  the  petiuoners,.  would 
they  not  at  least   inqaire  b^ore  they 

Ssnted  an  indemnity  ?— It  would  pet^ 
ps  be  said,  that  the  evil  was  admitted* 
but  that  the  amount  of  evil  was  the  ques- 
tion. This  was  the  very  subject  for  ha- 
quiry.  It  had  been  said,  that  thespie» 
had  not  given  evidenoe  which  was  not 
corroborated  by  others.  It  was  not  con- 
tended that  they  alone  had  given  evidence. 
They  had  created  the  facts  of  which  evi- 
dence was  given  by  others.  The  justifi- 
cation of  Uie  ministers  was  rested  on 
several  grounds.  The  spies  had  tnms* 
gressed  their  orders.  Why,  then,  hed 
they  not  been  brought  to  punishment? 
That  honour  and  fidelity  was  not  to  be 
fenind  in  such  men  was  well  known ;  btit 
if  so,  those  were  responsible  for  their  con- 
duct who  continued  to  employ  them.  R 
was  said,  that  the  critical  situation  of  the 
country  required  the  intervention  of  such 
agents.  He  hoped  the  House  would  bear 
this  in  mind,  that  the  constitution  could 
not  be  suspended,  that  tyranny  could  not 
be  introduced  for  a  moment  into  Eng- 
land, without  bringing  as  its  natural  tratn» 
public  and  private  vice.— The  hon.  mem- 
oer  then  distinguished  between  the  cha- 
racters of  spies  by  profession,  and  hired 
informers,  and  contended,  that  no  neces- 
sity could  justify  the  employment  of 
agents  of  the  first  atrocious  description. 
'Die  mischief  of  their  employment  by  s 
government  that  rested  on  moral  opi- 
nion, outweighed  any  advantage  that 
could  be  derived  from  them.    When  the 
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bon*  gentkman  qpoke  of  kbe  moral 
cfaftracter  of  the  pecitioners,  and  concluded 
that  their  associates  were  equally  viciouty 
what  would  those  think,  who  saw  the 
secretary  of  state  in  constant  coaimuni- 
cation  and  dose  union  with  persons,  who, 
by  the  nature  of  their-  profession,  were 
devoid  of  honesty  or  honour;  when  they 
saw  him  bound  to  such  persons  by  mutuu 
good  offices,  prostituting  his  moral  and 
religious  character,  to  an  association  with 
parsons  who  were  guilty  of  the  flagitious 
baseness  at  which  professed  villains  re- 
volted—treachery towards  friends  and 
associates?  What  an  effect  must  such 
an  example  have  on  those  individuals  in 
ihe  lowest  ranks  of  life,  who  were  exposed 
to  constant  temptation,  and  hardened  and 
deadened  by  their  professions?  What 
effect  roust  it  have  upon  the  morals  of  the 
people  when  they  observed  government 
naving  recourse  to  such  agents,— *when 
they  saw  a  noble  lord  at  the  head  of  the 
home  department,  of  most  moral,  deco- 
rous, and  humane  character,  engflffing  in 
a  reciprocity  of  benefits  with  such  info- 
mous  characters,  and  called  upon  to  de- 
fend them,— when  they  saw  their  names 
associated  with  such  a  roan  as  sir  John 
Byng,  whom  he  was  proud  to  call  his 
friend,  who  possessed^every  thing  that  was 
amiable  as  a  citizen,  and  chivalrous  or 
honourable  as  a  soldier  \  If  those  who 
were  amiable  and  high  in  every  respect, 
who  must  be  supposed  alive  to  all  the 
delicacies  of  honour,  were  seen  to  come 
In  contact  with  such  vile  wretches,  what 
•feet  would  it  have  on  those  in  minor 
departments;  on  police  officers  for  ex- 
ample \  Would  they  not  naturally  con- 
clude that  they  also  had  a  right  to  employ 
their  Olivers  to  assist  in  the  execution  of 
their  duties?  They  were  told  that  a 
system  of  prevention  was  adopted,  and 
was  most  proper  on  the  occasion.  But 
the  only  prevention  he  knew  was,  that 
the' guilty  were  prevented  from  receiving 
that  punishment  which  their  conduct 
called  for,  while  the  innocent  only  were 
the  sufferers.  How  could  it  be  said  that 
a  system  of  prevention  had  been  adopted 
by  DMnisters  towards  the  country,  when  it 
was  known  that  persons  bad  been  fitted 
out  at  the  home  office,  and  sent  into  the 
disturbed  districts,  who  fomented  and 
fanned  into  a  flame  those  disturbances 
which  would  not  have  otherwise  extended 
to  any  such  length  \ — He  wished  to  ob- 
serve bafore  he  sat  down,  that  he  did  not 
kapote  to  ministersauch  a  gross  deviation 
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from  their  duty  as  that  of  havliig  hired 
spies  and  informers  for  the  purpose  of 
creating  those  disturbances,  but  he  blamed 
them  for  having  acted  incautiously  and 
imprudently  in  selecting  the  persons  to 
procure  inrormation  who  proved  that  they 
were  nnwortliy  of  even  tnat  mean  office. 
He  blamed  ministers  for  having  by  thdr 
carelessness  thrown  firebrands  into  the 
heap  of  combustible  matter  which,  ac* 
cording  to  their  own  statements,  was 
known  to  exist  in  the  country.  He 
blamed  them  for  unnecessarily  exciting 
alarm  in  the  public  mind,  for  having 
exagflperated  tnose  disturbances  whi(£ 
they  knew  to  have  arisen  at  first  from  no 
other  than  political  causes,  for  having  oit 
other  occasions  been  the  cause  of  sending 
forth  to  the  world  a  number  of  old  and 
forgotten  publications,  the  tendency  of 
which  they,  themselves  allowed  to  be  dan- 
gerous to  public  morals,  and  which  would 
otherwise  have  remained  in  merited  ob« 
scurity. — He  blamed  ministers  for  having 
given  to  the  public  partial  and  garbled 
statements  of,  the  state  of  the  country— 
of  having  produced  or  kept  back  proof  as 
it  made  aeainst  or  for  their  particular 
views, — of  naving  published  one  letter 
while  another  was  kept  behind — In  a 
word,  he  blamed  them  for  acting  unfairly 
to  the  countiy  in  refusing  that  inquiry 
into  the  complaints  of  aggrieved  persons^ 
which  if  true  required  some  investigation* 
and  if  false  would  fully  exculpate  minis- 
ters in  the  minds  of  the  public.  On  thesa 
grounds  it  was  that  he  advocated  tho 
motion  then  before  the  House,  and  on 
these  grounds  he  would  certainly  vote  ia 
favoar  of  it. 

Mr.  Blackbume  said,  he  was  desirous 
of  making  a  few  observations  on  the  peti- 
tion from  Manchester,  which  had  been  so 
much  spoken  of  by  the  hon.  gentlemen  on 
the  other  side  of  the  House.  He  could 
inform  them  that  the  26  names  which 
were  said  to  be  signed  to  the  petition  were 
not  the  names  of  most  respectable  people, 
as  had  been  stated.  On  the  contrary  it 
was  known,  that  the  petitioners  were  some 
of  the  lower  classes  of  society,  and  con- 
sisted for  the  most  part  of  persons  who 
were  instrumental  to  the  calling  the  ineet- 
ings  which  took  place  at  the  period  men- 
tioned in  Manchester.  He  wished  also 
to  inform  the  House  that  a  resolution  had 
been  signed  by  285  respectable  persons  at 
Manchester,  stating  that  they  were  in- 
debted to  the  constables  and  other  per- 
sons employed  at  the  time  of  those  meet- 

(3H) 
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logs  and  disturbances  before  mentioned, 
for  the  safety  and  protection  they  enjoyed 
on  that  occasion.  He  bad  received  a  let- 
ter a  few  days  back,  signed  by  three  ma- 
ffistrates  of  Manchester  or  its  neighbour- 
noody  which  he  would  wish  the  l£)use  to 
hear  read,  as  it  would  show  in  what  light 
the  petition  presented  by  the  hon.  mover 
on  a  former  night  was- viewed  in  that  place. 
Here  the  hon.  member  read  the  letter. 
It  stated  that  the  inhabitants  of  Manches- 
ter were  much  surprised  to  hear  the  seve- 
ral observations  made  by  the  hon.  gentle- 
nan  (Mr.  Philips)  on  presenting  the  pe- 
tition, complaining  of  spies  and  informers, 
and  also  at  the  statements  made  by  him 
relative  to  what  bad  taken  place  in  Man- 
chester at  tlie*  time  of  the  disturbances 
there.  The  letter  went  on  to  state,  that 
the  borough -reeves  and  constables  were 
elected  annually  at  courts-leet,  and  that 
there  was  no  interference  on  the  part  of 
government  in  their  election;  that Jt was 
the  business  of  those  officers  to  convene -a 
public  meeting,  when  properly  called  upon 
by  the  inhabitants  to  do  so.  That  tney 
had  been  called  upon  a  short  time  previous 
to  the  disturbances  at  Manchester  to  con- 
vene a  public  meeting,  but  that  the  de- 
mand was  made  by  so  few  a  number  of 
persons,  and  those  toa  of  the  lowest 
classes,  that  tliey  declined  to-  do  so. 
That  a  similar  demand  was  made  by  the 
same  persons  shortly  after,  which  was  also 
refused  for  the  same  reasom,  That  on.  a 
representation  of  the  distresses  which  ex- 
isted in  Manchester  at  that  period  among 
the  lower  classes,  a  liberal  subscription 
was  entered  into  for  their  relief;  but  not- 
M'ilhstanding  this,  the  parties  who  had  at 
first  required  that  a  meeting  of  the  inha- 
bitants should  be  convened,  did,  without 
the  consent  of  the  proper  officers,  con- 
vene those  meetings  which  took  place,  and 
which  were  said  to  be  for  the  purpose  of 
considering  the  means  of  relieving  the 
public  distresses,  but  were  iii  reality  found 
to  be  for  quite  a  different  object.  Tliat 
the  business  at  Manchester  had  been  re- 
presented, in  a  speech  said  to  have  been 
made  in  that  House  by  an  hon.  member 

J|.Mr.  Philips)  in  a  light  quite  dift'erent 
rom  what  occurred ;  and  that  that  speech 
had  been  printed  and  circulated  at  Man- 
chester at  such  a  price  as  to  insure  it  an 
•xtended  circulation.  The  letter  con* 
eluded  by  stating,  thst  the  petition  rela- 
tive to  the  spies  and  informers,  was  not 
sent  by  the  consent  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Muncbeiter,  and  that  tlieir  feelings  were 


decidedly  against  it.  That  the  people  of 
Manchester  disapproved  of  the  meetings^ 
which  gave  rise  to  the  disturbances  in  thai 
place,  and  had  never  sanctioned  theow 
That  Ogden  and  some  of  the  other  sua* 
pected  persons,  were  among  those  who 
applied  for  the  calling  the  meeting,  ancL 
who  subsequently  convened  the  meetings 
which  gave  rise  to  those  disturbances 
which  interrupted  the  peace  of  that  plac«. 
The  hon.  member  said,  that  it  was  neces- 
sary the  House  should  be  made  acquainted 
with  the  circumstances^  which  he  had  just 
read  to  them«  as  the  letter  showed  the 
weight  which  should  be  attached  to  the 
petition  from  Manchester,  which  com- 
plained of  the  conduct  of  spies  and  in«> 
formers. 

Mr.   W.  CourUnay  said,  he  was  for 
some  time  at  a  loss  to  discover  what  the 
nature  of  the  hon.  gentleman's  motioa 
was ;   but  he  at  length  found  that  it  wa»- 
intended  to  catdi  and  entrap  the  hon* 
member  for  Bramber,  so  as  to  oblige  him 
to  give  the-  measure  his  support*    Upon 
what  grounds  was  the  House  called  upou 
to  enter  into  a  disctission  of  the  present 
measure  ?  They  were  called  upon  to  ceo- 
sure  the  means  used  for  the  public  safety 
at  a  time  when  the  country  iiad  just  ea* 
caped  from  the  greatest   dangers,   and 
when  the  alarm,   which  so  jusUy  existed 
in  the  public  mind  was  subsided  from  a 
knowledge  that  the  danger  was  now  over. 
Tbey  were  told  that  the  petitions  laid  oa 
the  table  lirom  time  to  time  this^  sessioD, 
contained  such  a  list  of  grievances  (all  of 
which  were  stated  to  be  true)  as  merited 
the  strictest  investigation.    But  now  wbett 
it  was  found  that  the  allegations  contained 
in  those  petitions  could  not  be  supported^ 
it  was  said,  that  the  general  feeling  of  the 
country  required,  that  some  inquiry  should 
be  made.     The  hon.  supporters  of  the 
motion  were  obliged  to  Mh  their  ground^ 
as  they  found  eaoh  successive  point  un» 
tenable.     With   respect  ro  the  general 
feeling  of  tlie  country,   as  it  was  only  a 
matter  of  opinion  what  that  feeling  was, 
nothing  but  opinion  cuuld  be  advanced  in 
opposition  to  such  an  observation.     He 
thought  that  the  general  feeling  of  the 
country  was  decidedly  against  the  state* 
ments  contained  in  the  petitions,  on  which 
the  motion  then  before  the  House  was 
grounded,  and  he  would  instance  the  let* 
ter  just  read  by  his  hon.  friend  in  support 
of  tliat  opinion.    If  the  hon.  member  who 
made  the  motion,   and  the    other  hon* 
numibers  who  supported  him».  were.  s(^ 
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much  mistakeo  in  what  had  taken  place 
«t  Manchester,  was  it  too  much  to  sup- 
pose that  they  might  be  equally  mistaken 
with  respect  to  the  other  parts  of  the  coun- 
try ?  It  had  been  said»  that  the  system  of 
prevention  had  not  hfeen  acted  upon  by 
ois  majesty's. ministers.  Then  the  qoes*- 
tion  resolved  itself  mto  this,  whether  mt* 
nisters  had  prooerly  used4he  power  vested 
in  them  by  pariiamenty  and  whether  they 
had  taken  the  necessary  steps  to  prevent 
leather  than  punish  disturbances  in  the 
country.  On  this  subfect  the  House  had 
a  right  to  inquire,  ana  his  majesty's  mi- 
nisters were  ready  to  give  every  informa- 
tion* But,  he  would  ask,  was  it  treating 
them  fairly,  6rst  to  pay  a  high  compli- 
ment to  the  noble  lord  at  the  head  of  the 
home  department!  and  in  the  same  breath 
to  say  that  spies  had  been  fitted  out  in 
London  to  be  sent  into  the  country  for 
the  purpose  of  finding  out  and  fomenting 
the  dtstorbances  in  the  country.  He 
would  ask  the  House  whether  any  such 
thing  had  been  proved?— [Hear i  from 
the  Opposition  side.]  He  was  happy  to 
observe  the  gentlemen  take  notice  of  what 
he  said,  as  he  supposed  some  hon.  mero- 
berfrom  thatside  would  proveto  the  House 
that  such  was  the  fact.  With  respect  to  a 
person  who  had  been  much  spoken  of,  he 
could  inform  the»  House .  that  Oliver  had 
not  been  expressly  sent  to  the  country  to 
discover  the  nature  of  those  conspiracies. 
Oliver  had,  wKhout  the  knowledge  of  go- 
vernment, discovered  the  plots  and  trea- 
sons which  were  carrying  on  in  the  coun- 
try, and  hsd  given  information  thereof  to 
government.  He  was  then  desired  to  con- 
tinue his  obi^ervations  on  the  conduct  of 
those  disaffected  persons  [cheers  from  the 
Opp<«ition]. — He  thought  that  though  the 
hon.  gentlemen  cheered  him,  they  would 
find  it  difficult  to  disprove  what  he  had 
said,  and  what  he  was  able  to  prove 
[Hear!].  At  the  trials  which  took  place 
in  the  country  and  in  London,  relative  to 
those  disturbances,  was  it  proved  that 
Oliver  had  been  instrumental  to  the  meet- 
ings or  conspiracies  which  were  proved  to 
have  taken  place  ?  It  was  impossible  that 
such  a  circumstance  should  escape  the 
counsel  for  the  prisoners  on  those  occa- 
sions, if  it  could  be  made  to  appear.  If 
Oliver  had  been  instrumental  to  the  meet- 
ings before  the  lOtb  of  June,  or  hsd  held 
out  hopes,  or  in  anv  way  instigated  the 
persons  whose  acts  had  made  them  liable 
to  the  laws,  would  it  not  have  been  proved 
4kaihe  trials  ^t  Derby,  when  theprisonen' 


counsel  had  an  opportunity  of  cross-exa- 
mming  the  witnesses  ?    An  able  and  most 
respectable  barrister  (Mr.  Denipan^  did, 
on  the  trials  at  Derbj,  ask  one  witness, 
whether  Oliver  was  m  any  manner  con- 
nected with  the  conspirators  ?  and  on  that 
occasion  he  receivea  such  an  answer  as 
prevented  his  repeating  the  question,  and 
a  question  of  the  kind  was  not  again  put 
during  those  trials.    He  was  aware  thai  it 
was  more  congenial  to  the  law  and  consti- 
tution of  the  country  to  promote  than  to 
prevent  inquiry.    But  it  was  necessary  a 
strong  case  should  be  made  out  of  the  ne-- 
cessity  of  such  inquffy,  before  the  House 
could  agree  to  the  measure.    What  were 
the   grounds  adduced  for   the  motion, 
which  would,  if  carried,  he  supposed,  be 
followed  up 'by  the  appointment  of  a  com* 
mittee  of  inquiry?     It  was  said  that  a 
petition,  signed  by  26  inhabitants  of  Man- 
chester, was  a  good  reason  for  supporting 
the  resolution ;  but  he  supposed,  after  the 
proofs  which  were  brought  forward  to  the 
contrary,    the    hon.    members    opposite 
would  perceive  the  necessity  of  bringing 
some  better  argument  in  support  of  the 
measure  before  the  House  could  i^ree  to 
it.    It  was  unasual  for  the  House  to  ac-* 
cede   to   such  a  motma,   unless  proper 
grounds  were  shown  for  it*    The  only- 
reasons  he  had  heard  were,  that  spies  and 
informers  were  said  to  have  stepped  be- 
yond the  line  marked  out'for  them.    Was . 
it  doing  justice  to  ministers,    by  whose 
eaertions  the  safety  of  the  country  had> 
been  preserved,  to  tell  them  an  inquiry 
shoulcl  be  iastituted  into  the  conduct  of  < 
ererv  person  they  found  it  necessary  to . 
employ  in  the  execution  of  the  arduous 
task  they  were  called  upon  to  perform* 
when  it  was  already  said,  that  no  person 
had  been  arrested  but  upon  information 
upon  oath,  unless  where  that  infornnnttoa 
was  corroborated  by  unquestionable  evi- 
dence.   Another  reason  assigned  for  the 
motion  was,  that  the  vote  to  which  the^ 
House  came  last  year,  on  the  suspenrion 
of  the  Habeas  Corpus  act,  was  uncalled 
for,  and  that  the  reports  of  the  commit-' 
tees  which  had  been  then  appointed,  had 
been  proved  te*be  totally  false*    He  could 
not  accede  to  such  assertions.    Hp  had 
voted  for  the  Suspension,  and  he  had  done 
so  from  a  conviction  that  the  safety  of  the 
country  rendered  such  a  measure  neces- 
sary.   He  had  also  carefully  read  the  Re- 
ports,  and  knew  that  they  represedted 
nothing  whieh  had  not  turned  out  to  be 
the  fact— naoe^yv  that  there  was  in  the 
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cotiDtrj  a  strong  spirit  of  disaffection  to 
Ibe  gOTemmenty  and  that  nothing  short 
of  the  suspension  of  the  coostitntion  was 
iatended.  He  thought  it  vas  false  rea- 
soBiD^  to  saj,  that  bscanse  the  vigilance 
of  muiislefs  had  prevented  an  alarming 
•xj^osion  from  twcing  place,  therefore 
there  was  iio  need  of  their  being  vested 
with  the  powera  entrusted  to  tiwm.  It 
thsaefore  appeared  to  hinv  from  everj 
view  of  the  subject,  that  the  motion  was 
altogether  uDsiecessary. 

Lord  Latcdlefy  on  comparing  the  speech 
of  the  honourable  mover,  when  be  pre^ 
seated  the  Maadlester  petitiODy  with  that 
which  he  bed  made  tius  night,  coidd  not 
faei^  thioktng  that  he  had  abandoned  the 
whole  of  his  case,  and  must  feel  that  he 
was  not  likelj-  to  be  strongly  supported* 
The  noble  lord  bore  testimony  to  the 
conduct  of  general  Byng,  who  was  emi* 
nestly  entitled  to  the  thanks,  not  onfy  of 
tfaose  who  regarded  the  preservation  of 
peace  io  the  districts  in  which  he  com* 
mended,   but  of  those  deluded  persons 
also  whom  he  prevented  from  domg  far- 
ther BHsehief,    This  testimony  be  felt  it 
his  duty  to  ofier,  from  a  knowled^  of 
the  proceedings^  and  from  a  conviction 
of  the  rectitude  of  the  respectable  officer 
alluded  to ;  upon  whom,  however,  he  could 
not  s^poss  that  the  honw  mover  delibe* 
rately  meant  to  cast  any  reflexion,  as  he 
hoped  wouUt  appear  from  that  hon.  mem- 
ber's expianatioo.    With  regard  to  spies 
and  informers,  he  could  say  that  he  had 
no  predileetion  whatever  iot  the  charac- 
ter or  emplovment  of  such  persons.   Such 
persons,  he  had  no  hesitation  in  saying, 
ou£^t  not  to  be  employed  by  any  govern- 
ment, with  a  view  to  inflame  a  mass  ef 
combustible  matter,  s»  some  gentlemen  on 
the  other  side  bad  expressed  it;  but  at  the 
same  tnne  he  must  say,  that  it  was  the 
duty  of  government  to  make  use  of  the 
information  of  Oliver,  or  any  other  per- 
son, for  the  purpose  oi  preventing  the  ex« 
plosion  of  such  matter.    As  to  Oliver,  he 
firmly  believed  that  a  great  deal  of  what 
had  been  said  respecting  his  conduct,  was 
aiere  clamour.    He  could  pever,  indeed, 
concur  in  the  opinion,  that  ministers  had 
employed  this  person  for  the  purpose  of 
exciteiaeot.    On  the  contrary,  he  would 
deny  that  such  was  ever  the  intention  of 
govermnent.    The  hon.  mover  bad  stated, 
that  according  to  the  general  oprniorv  of 
the  country,   ministers  bad  abused  the 
powers  with  which  they  were  invested 
imler  thesQspensiooof  the  Habeas  Cor- 


mia  act ;  but  from  what  garter  had  the 
horn  member  collected  the  iaforraatioB 
upon  which  he  grounded  this  statement  ? 
For  himself  he  could  say,  that  he  had  not 
heard  of  such  an  opinion,  unless  from  the 
allegatiens  of  some  of  the  petitioners  to 
diat  House,  who  were  themselves  implt- 
caled  in  the  transactions  which  gave  rise 
to  the  proposition  for  suspending  the  Ma* 
beas  Corpus  act.  He  therefore  ftdt  it  hta 
duty  to  oppMO  the  motion. 

Mr.  Piuip$  saidy  he  had  not  uttered 
one  disrespectful  word  of  sir  John  Byn^ 
He  had  only  mentioned  that  Dewhurat 
had  been  seen  with  him  in  his  carriage* 
This  was  told  to  him  1^  an  hon.  friaod 
near  him,  who  had  his  inlbrraation  from 
a  person  whom  they  both  knew  to  be  a 
very  bad  character*  He  had  never  said 
that  all  that  had  happened  was  the  woHi 
of  spies  and  informers. 

Lord  MUiony  while  he  fell  every  res* 
pect,  esteem,  and  affectioo  for  general 
Byng,  considered  all  that  the  hon.  gentle* 
man  and  his  noble  colleague  had  said  of 
him  to  be  quite  beside  the  question.    Aa 
to  what  the  learned  gentleman  had  said 
of  Oliver's  not  being  called  as  a  witoesa 
at  the  Derby  triab,  it  had  been  repeat- 
edly and   unanswerably  replied,   that   if 
Oliver  had  done  all  the  mischief  imputed 
to  him,  bia  evidence  could  have  been  of 
no  service  to  the  prisoners,  but,  on  tbe 
contrary,  it  would  at  once  haive  established 
their  guilt.    How  could  any  inforence  be 
drawn  from  the  perfect  ignorance  of  hinr 
manifested   by  witnesses  who  had  onljf 
seen  the  insurrection,  but  who  had  known 
nothing  of  its  origin  ?  •  But  all  this  did 
not  signify  a  straw  in  the  present  question* 
The  qoestion  really  was,  whether  the  ex« 
traerdinary  circumstance  of  spies  having' 
excited  disturbances,  as  stated  in  their 
own  report,  and  complained  of  in  the  pe* 
dtions,  should  be  allowed  to  pass  without^ 
any  inquiry.      He  thought  that  inquiiv 
was  loudly  cdled  for,  and  his  noble  coU 
league  ought  to  have  thought  bo  :  but  be 
WBM  in  a  dilemma  between  his  abhorrence 
of  spies,  and  the  necessity  of  detecting 
conspiracy.    The  means  of  obtaining  de« 
tf  ction  waa  tbe  ground  of  difference.    He 
sincerely  acquitted  ministers  of  the  inten* 
tion  to  excite  disturbances  through  the 
medium  of  spies:    but  they  were  not 
therefore  acquitted  of  the  consequence  of 
having  employed  them.    They  bad  heard* 
statements  of  Ohver  having  been  in  dif* 
iVrenc  parts  of  the  country,  entrsppmg 
the  unwary,  holding  meetiagSi  usmg  vio« 
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lent  and  inflaimnttorf  language,  and  in- 
citing to  the  wiHtesl  acts  of  rebellkm. 
Not  one  word  of  this  had  jet  been  denied. 
He  hoped  sonne  denial  was  to  be  given 
before  the  firesetit  motion  should  be  ne- 
gatived.     The  conduct  of  government 
was  rather  singular.    They  felt  an  abhor- 
rence of  the  conduct  of  spies,  but  no  in- 
qmr?  mast  be  instknted  into  this  abhorred 
conauctrf.    All  other  subjects  were  inves- 
tigated in  thai  House ;  the  cmk  list  was 
overhauled ;  the  artny  estimates  were  ex- 
anoiaed;  but  espionage  was  not  for  the 
profime  eyes  of  the  House  ot^  Commons ! 
lie  believed  all  who  were  employed  as 
spies  were,  like  Castles,  nifamens  chsrao- 
ters.    In  the  outset  nrinisfers  ought  Co 
have  regarded  them  as  suspicious.    They 
were   therefore  chargeable  with  having 
impfovidently  sent  such  persons  into  the 
country,  although,  as  he  conscientiously 
believed,  they  bad  not  contemplated  the 
consequences.    It  had  been  triumphantly 
retorted,  that  the  country  was  admitted 
to  have  been  in  a  combustible  state.    Un« 
doubtedly,  great  distress  had  existed,  and 
consequently  great  discontent  prevailed 
ID  the  country.    These  were  the  combus* 
table  materiarif  and  to  this  admission  the 
other  side  was  undoubtedly  entitled.    To 
these  materials  they  had  applied  a  fire- 
brand when  they  sent  Oliver  into  the 
eonntry.    Did  he  not  every  where  appear 
as  the  London  delegate  ?    Was  not  that 
ktct  well  known  to  the  government;  and 
was  not  that  enough  to  open  thenr  eyes 
as  to  the  transactions  with  which  he  was 
connected  ?    In  law,  he  believed,  it  waa 
no- palliation,  that  rioters  or  rebels  were 
tola  of  disturbances  in  other  parts ;  but 
in  point  of  moral  turpitude^  it  made  a 
very  wide  difierence*    It  was  a  trite  but 
a  true  remark,  that  success  or  failure  con- 
stituted  the  difference  between  a  traitor 
and  a  hero.    If,  then^  an  ienorant  person 
was  insidiously  persuaded  that  the  co- 
operation of  multitudes  would  infhllibly 
make  him  a  hero  instead  of  being  a  trai- 
tor,  was  not  his  case  different  from  com- 
mon treason  ?    He  was  not  justifying  the 
conduct  of  the  deluded.    £veii  the  cir* 
coaostances  of  their  delusion  did  not  jus- 
tiiV  them ;  but  surely  they  ibrmed  a  strong 
palliation  of  their  crimes.    He  believed 
that  ministers  opposed  the  inquiry,  because 
they  were  afraid  to  have  the  subject  in- 
quired into :  and  because  they  felt  that, 
if  probed  to  the  bottom,  the  result  would 
be  to  discover  the  facility  and  improvi- 
dence wjth  which  they  had  listened  to 


every  tale-bearer  who  was  seeking  to 
curry  ftvonr.  The  great  danger  of  such 
a  policy  was,  that  it  went  to  establish  a 
system  of  espionage^  which  must  fimdty 
produce  universal  suspicion  and  jealousy, 
and  wholly  alienate  the  aflfections  of  the 
people  from  the  government. 

Lord  Stanley  said,  he  should  suppon 
the  motion,  but  not  on  the  ground  that 
ministers  were  guilty  of  employing  spies 
for  the  purpose  of  fomenting  disturbances 
in  the  country.  His  benef  was,  that 
Oliver  and  others  had  been  solely  em- 
ployed to  discover  what  was  doirig  m  the 
disturbed  districts.  Where  blme  was 
fairly  to  be  east  on  ministers,  was,  he 
thought,  in  the  manner  in  which  those 
spies  were  chosen.  Though  ministers 
did  not  warrant  the  fomenting  of  disturb- 
anoesy  yet  they  left  it  in  the  power  of  those 
acting  under  them  to  do  so.  He  did  net 
accuse  the  ministers  of  having  wilfully 
exaggerated  the  distressed  state  of  the 
country,  but  he  thought  they  had  not 
taken  sufficient  paisis  to  ascertain  whait 
was  the  nature  or  the  extent  of  the  did^ 
tufbaoces.  They  did  not  inquire  so  fully 
as  they  might  have  done  into  the  purity 
of  the  sources  from  whence  they  derived 
their  iaformacion  on  the  state  of  the  coun- 
try. He  thought  ministers  had  been  muck 
calumaiaaed ;  but  they  would  be  most  so 
by  themselves,  if  they  refused  to  inquire 
into  those  acts,  when  inquiry,  according 
to  their  own  statemeoty  would  fully  acquit 
them  of  tbe  charges  laid  against  them. 
On  these  grounds^  he  should  certainly 
vote  for  tbe  motion. 

Mr.  Bennet  observed,  that  ministers 
seemed  disposed  to  content  themselTet 
with  denying  all  the  complaints  and  alle^ 
gations  which  were  adduced  agaanst  their 
conduct,  without  bringing  forward  ant 
thing  like  evidence  to  support  that  denial, 
or  acceding  to  any  inquiry  that  might  af* 
ford  an  opportunity  of  ascertaining  th^ 
real  merits  of  tbe  case.  The  question  be^ 
fore  the  House  was  simply  this,  whether 
the  reports  of  this  and  the  other  House  of 
parliament  were  of  such  a  nature,  con* 
trasted  with  the  petitions  upon  the  table, 
as  to  furnish  a  primijdde  ground  for  in- 
quiry ?  In  opposition  to  the  assertion  of 
an  bon.  gentleman  on  the  other  side,  he 
would  maintain,  that  his  hon.  friend,  who 
brought  forward  the  motion,  had  not  aban« 
doned  one  iota  of  his  case,  or  receded  in 
any  degree  from  the  ground  which  he  had 
onginally  taken.  He  himself  was  the 
member  who  informed  his  hon.  friend  tiiat 
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Dewhurst,  the  spy,  was  seen  in  the  lame 
•carriage  with  general  Byne;  and  such 
was  the  information  which  he  nad  received^ 
not,  however,  from  a  quarter,  as  his  hon. 
friend  had  stated,  upon  which  he  could 
implicitly  rely.  But,  perhaps,  the  House 
was  not  aware  of  the  sort  of  person-  whom 
this  Dewhurst  was.  He  who  led  the 
people  with  whom  he  communicated  mto 
a  toil— he  who  had  them  caught  in  a  net 
from  which  he  escaped  himself,  was  no 
other  than  Michael  Hall,  a  returned  trans- 
port, who  was,  no  doubt,  a  fit  ally  and  in- 
atrument  for  Messrs*  Nadin  ana  Co.  of 
.Manchester.  Such  was  the  spy  who  was 
arrested  on  one  day,  and  discharged  the 
next  by  the  magistrates  of  Manchester. 
According  to  one  of  the  reports  from  the 
Secret  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
aome  persons  employed  by  ministers  to 
prevent  disturbances,  had  themselyesbeen 
guilty  of  exciting  that  disturbance.  But 
what,  he  would  ask,  had  mim'sters  done 
in  consequence  of  Uiis  detection  ?  Had 
any  of  those  inflammatory  agents  been 
taken  into  custody,  or  had  any  proceed- 
inffs  whatever  been  taken  against  them  ? 
Was  not  this,  he  would  ask,  a  fiiir  subject 
for  inquiry?  [Hear,  hear!]  He  did  not 
mean  to  say  that  ministers  themselves  had 
excited  to  insurrection,  or  promoted  the 
fabrication  of  plots ;  but  there  was  note- 
riously  a  large  forge  for  this  purpose  at 
Bolton,  under  the  auspices  of  Mr.  Fletcher, 
tlie  magistrate,  who,  after  such  facts  as 
bad  appeared  against  him,  ought  not  to 
be  allowed  for  one  moment  to  remain  in 
the  commission  [Hear,  hear!].  As  to 
the  observation,  that  the  information  upon 
which  his  hon.  friend  had  spoken,  pro- 
ceeded from  polluted  sources,  he  must 
say  that  such  an  observation  came  with  a 
very  ill  grace  from  those  who  after  sus- 
pending the  liberties  of  their  country- 
men, abusing  the  power  with  which  they 
were'^invested,  and  packing  a  committee 
to  cover  them  from  blame,  had  notori- 
ously derived  thar  information  from  the 
1>asest  perions  to  be  foimd  in  any  stale  of 
society.  Yet  upon  such  information  they 
bad  thought  proper  to  confound  rebel- 
lious riots  with  the  commiMion  of  high 
treason.  He  however  knew  this  informa- 
tion to  be  false ;  and  the  intelligence  upon 
which  his  knowledge  rested,  with  respect 
|o  Oliver  especially,  came  from  persons 
who  were  by  no  means  implicated  in  any 
conspiracy ;  this  he  pledged  himself  to 
show,  if  the  House  would  go  into  the 
proposed  inquiry.    He  would  repeat^  that 


he  was  prepared  to  support  all  the  state- 
ments he  had  formerly  made  respecting 
the  conduct  of  Oliver,  not  by  suspicious 
or  polluted  evidence,  but  on  the  testimony 
of  men  in  no  way  connected  with  the  acta 
of  the  conspirators.  It  was*  not  his  inten- 
tion to  come  down  to  the  House,  like  the 
noble  lord  f  Castlereagh),  and  with  a  col* 
lection  of  aead  men's  tales  to  take  awar 
the  character  of  the  living.  He  (dared  h  la 
majesty's  ministers  to  the  inquiry,  and  if 
they  did  not  face  it,  there  would  be  but 
one  verdict  in  the  country— that  their 
guilt  alone  prevented  them.  Why  should 
ministers  resist  inquiry  if  they  could  ju»- 
tify  their  conduct  ?  i)id  not  such  resist- 
ance betray  their  conviction  that  their 
conduct  had  been  such  as  they  would  be 
ashamed  or  afraid  to  exhibit  in  the  face  of 
day  ?  The  noble  lord  had  indeed  through* 
out  the  debates  upon  this  transaction  pro- 
fessed  a  desire  to  do  one  thing,  while  he 
took  especial  care  to  do  another.  He 
professra  a  wish,  and  proposed  a  motion, 
for  inquiry,  whUe  he  contrived  to  guard 
against  aqy  inquiry  whatever.  It  waa 
known  that  in  one  of  the  committees  ap« 
pointed  upon  the  motion  of  the  nobJa 
ford,  a  proposition  to  have  Oliver  exa- 
mined as  to  his  conduct,  while  acting 
under  the  auspices  of  lord  Sidmouth,  was 
negatived  through  the  influence  of  minis- 
ters. Again  what  had  become  of  the  se* 
cond  letter  of  earl  FitzwiUiam,  which  waa 
studiously  kept  back,  while  a  former  let- 
ter from  that  nobleman  was  adduced  in 
that  House,  to  answer  a  purpose  in  de* 
bate  by  the  right  hon.  gentleman  at  the 
head  of  the  board  of  control  ?  The  se- 
cond letter  of  earl  Fitawilliam,  which  waa 
dated  on  the  17th  of  June,  must  have 
reached  London  on  the  19th.  This  letter 
could  of  course  have  been  communicated 
to  the  Lords  committee,  which  had  not 
then  made  its  report  There  was  indeed, 
plenty  of  time  for  that  comrounicationt 
but  this  would  not  have  suited  the  views 
of  ministers,  because  this  second  letter 
from  earl  Fitawilliam  was,  in  fact  a  recan- 
tation of  the  opinion  expressed  in  a  for- 
mer letter,  which  opinion  that  nobleman 
had  found  to  be  erroneous  upon  farther 
in(|uiry.  From  the  suppression,  then,  of 
this  letter,  as  well  as  (rom  other  facu,  it 
was  evident  that  ministers  wished  to  pre* 
vent  parliament  and  the  public  from  hav* 
imr  a  clear  view  of  their  proce^ings,  by 
aTOrding  only  such  information  as*  suited 
their  purpose.  While  tbe)r  sought  to  keep 
aloof  all  testinMoy  that  might  expose  toe 
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character  of  the  evidence  with  which  they 
conununicatedy  and  upon  whidi  they 
acted,  they  even  now  denied  inquiry  wiui 
regard  to  the  injury  of  those  who  had 
noat  severely  suffered  throuah  that  evi- 
dence. The  character  of  Oliver  was  be* 
come  quite  notorious.  But  the  noble  lord 
(Castlereagh)  had  said,  that  no  one  was 
imprisoned  upon  the  oath  of  that  person. 
He  wouldy  however,  desire  to  know,  upon 
what  other  evidence  were  the  persons  ar- 
tested  in  consequence  of  the  meeting  at 
TbomhiU  Lees  f  For  that  meeting  was 
actually  collected  through  the  contrivance 
of  Oliver  himself*  For  it  was  Oliver  who 
sent  Crabtree  to  Birmingham  to  invite 
persons  to  that  meeting—- while  he  himself 
iiad  called  upon  a  person  at  Dewsbury  to 
attend  it.  Nay,  Oliver  wrote  a  note,  re* 
questing  an  interview,  to  a  person  who 
was  quite  as  respectable  as  anv  member 
of  that  House,  xrom  which  he  (^Mr.  Ben* 
netj  had  the  information.  The  interview 
tfiOK  place,  and  he  was  assured,  that  the 
whole  of  the  language  of  Oliver  to  this 
person,  whom  he  earnestly  exhorted  to 
attend  the  meeting  at  Thornhill  Lees,  was 
derogatory  to  the  character  of  that  House, 
in  which  he  said,  that  no  reliance  whatever 
could  be  placed ;  that  physical  force  must 
be  employed ;  and  that  a  great  crash  would 
speedily  take  place.  The  person  to  whom 
this  lansuage  was  addressed  refused  to 
attend  Sie  meeting  at  Thornhill  Lees. 
Had  he  been  exaromed  before  the  com- 
mittee ?  No.  The  course  pursued  by  his 
majesty's  ministers  was,  first  to  pack  a 
committee,  then  to  garble,  and  finally  to 
suppress  evidence.  He  knew  that  Mr. 
Parker,  a  magistrate  at  Shefiield,  had 
written  to  lord  Sidmouth,  acquainting 
him,  that  the  greatest  danger  he  appro ' 
hended  was  the  arrival  of  the  deputies 
Irom  London  :  that  the  men  in  his  district 
had  arms  to  work  without  being  able  to 
find  any,  and  that  in  a  such  situation,  like 
drowning  men,  they  would  catch  at 
straws.  At  this  period  it  was  that  Oliver 
was  sent  down  among  them  with  his  story 
of  70,000  men  being  ready  to  rise  in  Lon- 
don, and  to  act  in  conjunction  with  them. 
This  was  the  manner  in  which  the  dis- 
f  emner  was  treated ;  a  blister  was  applied 
to  the  sore  place,  and  the  efiects  that  fol- 
lowed roiebt  have  been  easily  foreseen. 
Instead  ofbeing  surprised  that  a  hundred 
Bsen  rose  at  Nottingham,  or  fifty  in  an- 
other place,  or  that  the  mayor  and  a  few 
old  women  at  Leeds  were  thrown  into  a 
atate  of  alarm,  it  iras  rather  a  matter  of 


astonishment  that  more  serious  mischief^ 
and  a  much  more  formidable  explosion,, 
had  not  been  created  by  the  artifices  with* 
which  discontent  was  thus  inflamed  and 
fomented.  He  implored  the  House  to  re* 
collect,  that  as  soon  as  Oliver  was  with- 
drawn, tranquillity  was  restored  as  by  a 
charm,  and  all  was  peace.  Would  the 
Housci  then,  consult  the  principles  of 
justice,  the  opinion  of  the  country,  or 
the  maintenance  of  its  own  character,  if  it 
refused  to  inquire  into  the  conduct  of  such 
ministers  and  such  agents  ? 

Mr.  Batkurst  contended,  that  the  hoo.. 
mover  had  entirely  abandoned  the  Man- 
chester case,  and  instead  of  confining 
himself  to  the  matter  of  the  petition,  had 
indulged  in  general  charges  against  his 
majesty's  ministers.  He  gave  credit  to 
the  hon.  sentleman  who  spoke  last,  for 
much  laudable  seal,  although  it  frequently 
outran  his  discretion ;  and  he  thou|mt  him 
bound,  after  the  strong  assertions  ne  had 
made,  to  mention  the  names  of  those  oi» 
whose  information  he  placed  such  implicit 
reliance.  The  hon.  gentleman  had  stated, 
that  they  were  not  parties  implicated  witb 
the  conspirators.  How  then  did  they  ob- 
tain their  knowledge?  They  must* have 
been  present  at  their  meetings,  without 
communicating  the  information  to  the  ma- 
gistracy. They  were,  therefore,  not  the 
spies  and  informers  of  government,  but 
the  spies  and  informers  of  the  hon.  gentle- 
man, they  were,  he  presumed,  an  innocent 
part  of  the  combustible  matter  of  which 
the  House  had  heard  so  much.  An  attempt 
had  been  naade  to  draw  a  distinction 
between  spies  and  informers  [Hear, 
bear!  from  sir  &  Romillyj.  The  hon* 
and  learned  gentleman  appeared  to  sup- 
port this  distinction,  and  ne  was  ready  to 
admit  his  authority  to  be  great ;  but  he 
would  oppose  to  it  other  great  law  autho- 
rities, those  of  lord  chief  justice  Holt, 
and  chief  justice  Eyre,  who  had  hek), 
that  accomplices,  whilst  tlieir  credit  waa 
to  be  judged  of  by  drucmstances,  were 
often  the  best  witnesses,  and  ought  to  be 
encouraged  by  all  governments,  as  other- 
wise the  most  heinous  crimes  would  go  un- 
punished. Suppose  a  man  were  to  come 
to  government,  and  confess  that  he  had 
gone  a  certain  way  in  the  commission  of 
treasonable  acts,  but  that  he  repented  of 
the  proceeding,  and  was  desirous  of  mak* 
ing  atonement ;  would  it  be  the  duty  of 
government  to  dismiss  him  immediately,, 
instead  of  employing  him  as  a  means  of 
detecting  and  defeating  the  schemes  off 
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the  conspirators?  In  the  rery  first  place 
he  was  an  informer,  and  the  next  atep 
turAed  him  into  a  spy.  Those  to  whose 
care  and  vigilance  the  preservation  of  the 
public  peace  was  in  trusted » had  an  anxious 
and  difficult  duty  to  discharge.  As  to  the 
dark  surmises  of  the  hoo.  gentleman,  as 
far  as  respected  the  employment  of  Mr. 
Oliver,  he  was  prepared  to  give  them  a 
full  contradiction.  Government  knew 
nothing  of  his  private  character  previous 
to  his  journey  in  company  with  Mitchell. 
He  would  have  no  objection  to  meet  any 
specific  motion  with  regard  to  the  employ- 
ment of  Oliver ;  but  he  would  now  say, 
that  government  had  no  reason  to  believe 
that  Oliver  had,  upon  any  occasion,  for- 
feited the  character  of  a  respectable  indi- 
vidual. That  he  had  intercourse  with  the 
parties  charged  was  admitted,  but  beyond 
that  there  was  nothing  against  him.  He 
had,  accidentally,  in  the  course  of  liis  pri- 
vate business,  fallen  into  society  where 
something  dangerous  to  the  state  was  go- 
ing on.  He  found  that  those  he  was  with 
bul  been  instrumental  in  secreting  a  per- 
son for  whom  a  public  reward  had  been 
offered  for  his  apprehension,  on  a  charge 
of  high  treason.  A  warrant  had  been  is- 
sued for  the  apprehension  of  Mitchell 
long  before  the  28th  of  April,  which  was 
the  time  Oliver  went  down  into  the  coim- 
try»  where  he  was  sent  to  learn  the  true 
state  of  the  disturbed  districts.  In  the 
letter  of  general  Byng  to  the  editor  of 
The  Morning  Chronicle,  he  stated  that 
the  rejection  of  sir  Francie  Burdett's  mo- 
tion for  parliamentary  reform,  was  to  be 
the  signal  for  a  eeneral  rising,  and  this  was 
some  time  before  Oliver  left  London. 
The  Manchester  magistrates  did  look  with 
an  eye  of  suspicion  upon  the  information 
given  them ;  but  having  received  it,  no<- 
thing  was  left  for  them  to  do  but  to  find 
out  the  means  of  discoveriag  the  truth ; 
they  gave  no  instructions  in  we  first  place; 
tliey  had  no  object  in  seeking  for  tumults, 
for  they  did  not  want  to  hear  of  tumults. 
"  No  news,'*  said  they,  **  is  good  news. 
Do  not  attempt  to  bring  us  dismal  tiding : 
we  only  want  to  hear  what  is  really  going 
on.''  Mr.  Fletcher,  the  magistrate  whom 
the  hon.  gentleman  had  thought  proper  to 
stigmatise,  and  mix  with  spies  and  infor- 
mers, had  exerted  himself  most  xealously 
and  meritoriously  in  preserving  the  public 
peace,  and  protecting  the  property  of  his 
neighbours.  Let  the  hon.  gentleman  at- 
tack government  with  as  much  vehemence 
as  he  pleased ;  but  let  him  not  act  unjustly 


in  assailing  the  character  of  a  private  indli* 
viduaU    An  attempt  had  been  made  to  ri« 
dicule  the  expedition  of  the  blanketeetB$ 
but  what  must  have  been  tlie  consequeooe 
of  their  continuing  their  route  ?     Wber« 
were  they  to  find  sustenance  by  the  wmy  P 
How  were  they  to  have  gone  on  without 
committinff  every  sort  of  depredation? 
Parker  had  been  confronted  with  Oliver, 
and  the  result  was,  that  the  language  im- 
puted to  Oliver  had  been  made  use  of 
by  Mitchell.    The    assertions  were    not 
founded  upon  fact,  that  nothing  did  ariae 
of  consequence,  and  that  when  the  go« 
vernment  did  leave  off  employing  Oliver 
the  mischief  ended.    The  cessation  of  thai 
employment  did  not  prevent  an  explosion, 
for  the  disturbances  did  break  out.    The 
Thornhili  Lees  delegates  met  to  decide 
whether  the  rising  should  be  on  the  9th 
or  the  10th  of  June.    These  men  were  stll 
taken  up  in  the  act  of  meeting,  and  nemr 
Huddersfield  the  rioters  were  described 
as  being  ranged  in  battle  array.    Could  all 
this  be  thought  a  trifling  matter.    With 
respect  to  the  letter  of  earl  Fitawilliaro,  it 
did  not  arrive  till  after  the  Lords*  com* 
mittee  had  broken  up,  nor  till  a  •  day  or 
two  before  the  rising  of  their  own  com* 
mittee,  which  had  already  decided  upon 
the  view  which  they  should  take  of  the 
evidenee.    The  noble  lord  opposite  (lord 
Milton)  had,  however,  read  a  letter  from 
earl  Fitzwilliam  to  himself  of  the  same 
import,  and  it  amounted  only  to  this— that 
the  %tate  of  the  country  was  more  tran* 
ouil  than  he  had  expected  to  find  it,  and 
that  if  ministers  wouU  certify  that  Londoo 
was  equally  so,  there  would  be  no  necee* 
sity  for  the  Stupension  act.    This  opinion 
was  at  variance  with  that  of  all  the  me* 
^tracy  in  that  part  of  the  country,  and 
It  had  not  been  thought  necessary,  there* 
fore,  to  open  again  a  question,  upon  which 
the  deliberation  of  the  committee  had 
been  already  employed.    Upon  the  whole, 
nothing  could  be  more  cautions,  nor  more 
eonscientioua,  than    the  conduct  of  go« 
vemnoent,  and  their  assistants  in  the  ma<- 
gistracy    thrcMighout    the    country,  and^ 
therefore,  he    conceived    there   was  no 
ground  whatever  for  the  motion  of  the 
hon.  member. 

Mr.  W.  Smiih  said,  that  he  should  not 
have  risen  but  for  the  challenge  throwa 
out  on  the  other  side  respecting  the  pri* 
vate  character  of  Oliver.  Only  the  day 
before  the  report  of  the  last  Secret  Coaob* 
mittee  was  presented,  evidence  had  beaa 
ofiered   ana   produced   to    hi«i   wfalds 
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charged  thaf  avowed  agent  of  government 
with  acts  of  great  criminality.    The  tes* 
timony  was  as  credible  as  that  of  any 
gentleman  in  parliament;  and  it  convinced 
him  that  Oliver  had    been   guilty  of  a 
aeries  of  frauds  upon  his  employers  for  a 
great  number  of  years.    The  witnesses 
who  could  prove  this  fact  were  ready  to 
come  forward^  should  an  inquiry  into  the 
subject  be  instituted ;  and  that  their  evi- 
dence might  be  taken,  was  one  principal 
reason  why  he  should  vote  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  eommittee.    It   wouia  dis» 
tinctlv  establish,  that  Oliver  was  com* 
pletenr  unworthy  of  the  least  credit,  and, 
that  be  whs  a  person  well  calculated  for 
the  purpose  for  Which  he  had  been  em- 
ployed, being  possessed  of  talents  and 
plausibility,  but  wholly  destitute  of  truth 
and  principle.    With  two  of  the  witnesses 
to  substantiate  this  position  he  had  long 
been  acquainted,  one  being  a  partner  in 
an  extensive  commercial  establishment, 
in  which  an  hon.  baronet,  a  member  of 
the  House,  was  also  concerned,  and  the 
other  an  attorney  of  high  respectabiUty. 
A  third  witness   was  Uie  employer   of 
Oliver,  whom  he  had  defrauded,  and  who 
had  actually  preferred  asainst  him  no  less 
than   four   bills  of  indictment,    which, 
however,  were  not   tried,    because  the 
prosecutor  yielding  his  public  duty  to  his 
private  interest,  thought  that  by  abandon- 
ing them,  he  had  a  better  chance  of  re- 
coverins  the  money  of  which  Oliver  had 
criminaUy  possessed  himself.    The  name 
of  this  person  was  Restall,  a  carpenter  of 
London;  and  the  matter  being  referred 
to  arbitration,  it  was  found  that  during 
the  space  of  ten  years,  Oliver  had  de- 
frauded   his   master   of  a    sum    nearly 
amounting  to  SOO/.    In  addition  to  this, 
Oliver  had  sold  for  his  own  advantsge,  a 
lar^  quantity  of  old  building  materials 
which  belonged  to  Restall,  and  of  which 
he   had   never   rendered   any    account. 
Completely  to  blacken  his  character,  he  had 
only  testate,  that  during  the  arbitration,  the 
daughter  of  Oliver  was  examined,  and  she 
afterwards  confessed,  that  what  she  had 
sworn  was  untrue,  and  that  jshe  had  heen 
pmuaded  by  her  father  to  commit  the 
crime  of  perjury. 

Mr.  ^aMur^  admitted,  that  the  hon. 
member  had  communicated  to  him  tlie 
nature  of  the  charge  he  had  to  bring 
gainst  Oliver.  At  the  same  time  he 
(Mr.  B.)  had  cautioned  him  not  to  give 
too  easy  credit  to  the  ex^parie  statement 
,  of  a  transaction  of  twenty  yeais  standing; 
(V0L,XXXV1I.) 


On  inquiry  he  had  found,  that  it  was  true 
that  Restall  had  preferred  four  bills  of 
indictment  against  Oliver;  but  it  was'no^ 
less  true  that  he  had  abandoned  them,  and 
that  the  matter  being  referred  to  a  gen- 
tleman at  the  bar,  it  had  been  awarded 
that  the  prosecutor  should  pay  all  the 
costs  incurred.  It  was  also  found  on  in« 
vestigation,  that  the  intelligent  and  up- 
right gentleman  who  was  the  referree,  did 
not  attribute  any  degree  of  criminality  to 
Oliver,  considering  the  transaction  as  a 
mere  matter  of  account  disputed  by  both 

Sarties.    No  doubt,  in  the  end  Oliver  was 
irected  to  pay  a  sum  of  money;  butp 
having  himself  previously  given  8ecurity« 
it  was  deduetea  from  the  amount  of  a 
bond  he  held  from  Restall.    Next,  as  to 
the  atrocious  charge  of  having  induced 
his  daughter  to  forswear  herself,  it  was 
perfectly  evident  that  the  hon.  membet 
had  been  imposed  upon ;  for  the  minutes 
I  of  evidence  befoxie  the  arbitrator  showed 
distinctly  that  Jane  Oliver  had  spoken  to 
nothing  that  affected  the  interests  of  her 
father.    The  amount  of  damages  would 
not  be  increased  or  diminished  by  her 
evidence  a  single  shilling.      [The  right 
hon.  gentleman  read  the  testimony  of  the 
girl,  until  he  was  stopped  by  the  impa- 
tience   of    the    House.]      Oliver    had 
threatened  an  action  for  a  malicious  prose- 
cution, and,  as  Restall  refused  to  obey 
the  award  the  whole  subject  came  before 
the  court  of  King's-bench,  and  there  a 
rule  obtained  bv  Restall  was  discharged 
with  costs,  on  the  undertaking  of  Oliver 
not  to  proceed  for  a  malicious  prosecution* 
It  was  ouite  evident,  therefore,  that  there 
was  no  foundation  for  the  assertion  endea- 
voured to  be  csst  upon  an  injured  indivi- 
dual :  the  inquiry  originated  in  a  paragraph 
in  a  newspaper,  and  the  result  bad  been 
worthy  of  its  origin.      The  right  bon« 
gentleman  concluded  by  recommending^ 
me  hon.  member  to  be  more  cautious  for 
the  future  how  he  brought  forward  accu- 
sations of  so  serious  a  nature. 

Mr.  IV.  Smith  still  adhered  to  his  belief 
of  the  story  which  had  been  rdated  to 
him,  and  was  anxious  that  the  subject 
shoiild  be  investigated  before  a  committee. 
As  to  the  testimony  of  Jane  Oliver,  it 
related  to  the  obtaining  of  papers  by 
Restall  during  the  absence  of  Oliver,  and 
formed  one  of  the  grounds  of  set-off 
before  the  arbitrator ;  so  that  in  fact  her 
evidence  was  extremely  materia). 

Mr.  Tieme^f  before  lie  entered  upon 
the   questioD.^  desired  that   the  ipotion 
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Bhoald  be  read  from  the  cbaur,  that  gea* 
tlepien  migbt  iudge  for  themielTee^  whe* 
ther  it  had  or  had  not  been  fairly  repre- 
sented on  the  other   side,   when   they 
hinted  at  a  supposed  conspmi^  against 
the  character  of  a  private  and  *^  much 
injured  indiyidual/'  Mr.  Olirer^  [Here  the 
Speaker  read  the  qnestton  accordingly.] 
liie  Hoase  would  perceive  that  the  con- 
spiracy, if  it  existed  at  all,  was  composed 
of  two  sets  of  persons— those  who  peti- 
tioned parliament  for  this  inquiry,  ana  the 
two  secret  committees  that  had  been  ap- 
pointed.     This  circumstance  had  been 
entirely  overlooked,  and  by  no   person 
more  tnan  by  the  noble  lord  who  spoke 
from  under  the  gallery,  who  forgot  that 
he  was  himself  one  of  Uie  persons  form- 
ing the  body  which  had  made  assertions 
similar  to  those  ui  the  petition  from  Man- 
chester, which  led  to  tne  proposition  now 
under  discusnon.    The  Ate  of  the  motion 
was  of  Uie  utmost  importance,  not  merely 
to  *'  the  much-injured  individual,"  Mr. 
OKver,  and  his  coadjutors  in  fomenting 
treason,  but  to  the  whole  country;  for 
the  fluestion  was,   whether  the  House 
should  give  its  sanction  to  a  system  which 
had  no  parallel  in   the   history  of  this 
country?  The  question  was  not  whether, 
nnder  certain  circumstances,  spies  and 
informers  might  sometimes  be  innocently 
employed,  but  whether  the  regular  organi- 
sation of  them  into  an  effective  body— - 
effisctive  for  the  worst  purposes-— was  to 
receive  the  verdict  and  warrant  of  that 
House?   The  answers  yet  attempted  to 
the  BBOtion  bad  completely  fiuled.    One 
hon.  gentleman  had  affected  to  sneer  at 
it;  another  had  caujKht  hold  of  an  acci- 
dental expression,  falline  from  one  of  its 
supporters;  and  a  thirdnad  endeavoured 
la  raise  a  damoar  against  all  those  who 
wished  to  inquire  how  far  innocent  per- 
sons had  been  charged  with  the  foulest 
crimes.    Sorely  the  other  side  must  have 
been  hard  preued  indeed  for  an  argument, 
when  they  snatched   so  greedify  at  a 
casual  and  hasty  phrase,  tlmt  the  motion 
was  fransed  to  catch  the  vote  of  the  hon. 
member  for  Bramber.    It  shoidd  never  be 
forgotten,  too,  that  the  ridicule  of  this 
exprension  came  from  those  who  had  not 
scrupled  to  practise  trick  after  tridc  to 
eaten  the  vote  of  that  boo*  member^— 
yfrop  those  who  had  spared  no  expanse  to 
catch  it ;  not,  indeed*  to  tbe  profit  of  the 
hon.  member  himself  (that  was  out  of 
the  question),  but  to  the  great  loM  of  the 
public,  whose  money  had  been  spenti  time 


after  time,  in  inquiries  intended  to  satisfy 
the  scrupulousness   of  his   consdepoew 
He  did  not  wish  to  speak  disrespec^dl^ 
of  the  hon.  member  for  Bramber,'  andC 
certainly,  there  was  no  individual  more 
eajpable    of  siving   efective  support  t^ 
mmistersand  theirmeasures,  when  nedioae 
to  turn  out  [cheers  and  laughter].  Whaft 
his  vote  woiud  be  upon  the  present  oecm^ 
sion  it  was  not,  perhaps,  easy  to  prophe<7« 
If  he  had  given  a  distinct  and  unequivocal 
pledge   upon   any  question,   he  would 
doubtless  redeem  it;  but  here  it  was  fan- 
possible  to  speak  from  eiperience,  the 
case  was  of  sudi  rare  occurrence :  geno* 
rally,  his  phraseology  was  happily  adapted 
to  suit  either  party ;  and  if  now  and  then 
he  lost  the  balance  of  his  argument,  and 
tended  a  little  to  one  side  he  quickly  se^ 
covered  hhnself,  and  deviated  as  much  in 
an  opposite  direction  as  would  mate  a 
fair  division  of  his  speech  on  both  sides 
of  the    question  [continued   cheers}.** 
The  speech  of  the  hon*  mover  had  been 
attacked  because  he  had  confined  himself 
merely  to  Manchester ;  and  a  complaint 
had  been  made  against  another  hon.  gen- 
tleman that  he  had  spoken  only  of  York- 
shire; but  not  one  of  Uie  adherents  of 
ministers  had  i^entured  to  touch  the  real 
merits  of  the  motion,  which  £d  not  restf 
upon  argument  merely,  but   upon   tho 
reports  of  committees,   and   upon   the 
petition  of  twenty-six  inhabitants  of  Man- 
chester,   of    irreproachable    character, 
mdnit  whom  it  had  only  been  object^ 
that  they  were  not  the  whole  population 
of  the  place :   the  authority  of  the  bo* 
rough-reeve  was  not  necessary  to  con* 
vince  the  House  that  twenty-six  mdivi^ 
duals  were  not  the  whole  population  of 
Manchester,  Three  spies  were  prindpsUy 
referred  to.    The  first  was  named  Lomax, 
and  all  the  other  side  could  state  with 
regard  to  him,  was,  that  he  could  not 
have  been  a  spy,  because  he  had  been 
taken  up  with  the  rest.    But  what  could 
they  say  to  his  aiofplar  discharge,  while 
the  rest  continued  in  custody  ?  Nothing; 
and  the  unavoidable  inference  was,  tnt 
he  was  a  spy,  and  that  as  a  spy  he  re- 
ceivcd  favour  at  the  hands  of  govemmeat. 
The  next  was  named  Dewhurst,  and  of 
him  the  right  boo.  gentleman  had  stated 
that  he  was  a  noneotitV'— that  no  person 
of  the  name  of  Dewhurst  was  known. 
But  what  would  he  say  if  it  were  shown 
that  this  Dewhurst  was  in  truth  no  other 
than  Michael  Hall,  who  had  passed  under 
an  assumed  name— had  taken  advantsge 
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of  aa  rfiaf  to  carrjr  o&  his  plot  asaintt 
liie  lifes  of  innocent  men  ?  Yet  such  was 
llio  u&donbted  fiict;  and  it  was  equdly 
true  that  this  Hall  (another  **  much  in* 
jofed  iodivldiial/')  had  qualified  hirasdf 
ibr  his  miMion,  bv  a  sojourn  on  board  one 
of  his  majesty's  hulks.  As  to  Wadding- 
tODi  the  third  spjy  not  a  sjllsbla  had  been 
lulled  by  his  friends ;  he  was  left  to  his 
fcte,  and  on  diat  account  might  well 
b6  styled  «a  much  injured  individual." 
Against  att  these,  evidlence  was  offeredi 
aiM  from  the  respectability  of  the  indiyi- 
duals  tendering  it»  it  was  fair  to  pre- 
imne  diat  the  testimoay  was  deserving  of 
credit.  Bui  then  it  was  said  that  two 
men  oTthe  names  of  Mitchell  and  Scholes 
had  presented  petitions:  and  that,  as  they 
were  men  of  bad  character,  their  evidence 
was  incredible ;  those  who  used  this  argu- 
ment seemed  to  forget  that  they  had  put 
ferward  Mr.  Castles  (not  a  gentleman  of 
the  most  inreproachable  reputation)  as  a 
witness,  and  had  expected  that  upon  his 
testimony  five  men  uiould  be  deprived  of 
life.  Admitting,  therefore,  that  Mitchell 
was  a  man  of  bad  character,  in  favour  of 
Scholes  there  was  strong  evidence,  as  a 
jistrafe  upon  the  spot,  in  a  letter  which 
he  »Mr.  T.)  had  seen,  bad  spoken  highly 
of  tke  regularity  and  sobriety  of  his  deport- 
ment. Lord  Holt  and  chief  justice  Eyre 
had' wisely  observed,  that  there  were  some 
transactions  which  could  not  be  proved 
by  ordinary  witnesses,  and  the  House 
ahottld  recollect  that  the  intrigues  of  these 
spies  were  in  the  dark ; '  they  wormed 
theaMelves  in  among  men  not  always  of 
the4>est  reputation,  even  in  the  rank  in 
which  they  moved;  and  it  was  impossible 
therefore  that  the  evidence  against  them 
should  be  in  all  respects  unexceptionable; 
the  witnesses  were,  however,  to  speak  to 
fiusts  capable  of  confirmation ;  viz.,  of  the 
employment  of  spies  and  informers,  not 
to  check  crime,  but  to  promote  it— not  to 
discover  treason,  but  to  foment  it.  If 
one  thing  more  than  another  required  the 
immediete  investigation  of  parliament,  it 
was  the  rapid  increase  of  spies  of  all  kinds 
in  this  country  [Hear,  hear  !]•  It  was 
no  answer  to  say,  that  lord  Sidmouth  was 
himself  a  man  of  good  character ;  that 
the  secretary  for  the  home  department 
could  not  in*  any  way  be  attackeid,  when 
the  proposal  was,  tlmt  an  inquiry  should 
be  instituted  into  an  odious  system,  which 
had  grown  from  year  to  year,  and  was 
now  arrived  at  a  height  disgraceful  to 
thcidiaractepaDd  injurious  to  the  consti- 
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tution  of  the  country.  Assessed  taxes 
were,  perhaps,  unavoidsble  in  the 'present 
burthened  condition  of  die  empire,  but 
die  very  coUectioo  of  the  revenue  pro- 
moted tiie  increase  of  spies  and  informers, 
who  intruded  themselves  even  into  the 
pdvate  circles  of  domestic  life:  they  in- 
sinuated themsehres  among  the  servants, 
creeping  into  the  confidence  of  the  groom 
and  the  footman,  hanging  about  livery 
stables  or  mews,  and  sneaking  into  halfr 
and  kitchens.  To  put  a  case  in  illustra- 
tion of  the  subject  under  debate,  suppose 
one  of  these  artful  informers  persuaded  a 
gentleman  who  kept  five  horses,  to  return 
only  four,  and  afterwards  not  only  made 
the  fact  Imown  to  the  commissioners,  but 
participated  in  the  reward ;  if  the  matter 
were  brought  before  parliament,  would 
not  every  genUeman  start  from  his  seat, 
and  demand  an  instant  and  a  strict  in- 
quiry? Yet  where  was  the  distinction, 
excepting  diat  here  the  lives  of  poor  men, 
and  not  the  pockets  of  rich  men  were 
concerned  ?  [Hear,  hear !]  It  was  the 
duty  of  the  House  to  take  some  steps 
upon  the  subject;  and  if  it  were  asked 
(as  it  had  been),  what  steps  were  to  be 
taken  for  the  ponishmoat  of  Oliver  and 
his  nefarious  associates,  the  answer  was 
short  and  plain— 4hat  the  committee  was' 
merely  to  inquire  into  facts,  and  when 
the  facts  were  ascertained,  it  would  be 
early  enough  to  ^arrange  what  criminal 
proceedings  ought  to  be  instituted.  In 
Vork^ire,  Oliver  appeared  to  have  played 
the  prihcipal  part ;  and  it  was  asserted  on 
the  other  side,  that  government  gave  him 
instructions  only  to  send  them  information. 
Yet,  how  did  the  case  stand  ?  It  was  no- 
torious, that  in  the  north  great  distress 
and  disa&ction  prevailed,  and  that  a 
rising  was  contemplated  by  a  few  of  the 
more  hasty,  as  soon  as  they  were  assured 
of  the  co-operation  of  the  London  dele* 
gates.  Oliver  knew  that  this  was  the 
match  that  would  produce  the  explosion, 
and  he  immediately  aisumed  the  character 
of  a  London  delegate.  It  was  sincerely 
to  be  hoped,  that  neither  lord  Sidmouth 
nor  the  executive  knew  of  this  detestable 
expedient;  that  they  were  unacquainted 
with  the  base  disguise  of  their  spy— this 
informer— this  Oliver,  who  bad  been  so 
bespattered  with  praise  (for  it  deserved 
no  other  term^  by  his  employers.  Had 
he  represented  nionelf  merely  as  a  dele- 
gate from  the  north,  he  would  have  been 
comparatively  harmless  and  innocent :  but 
he  went  dowA  Irom  London  to  assure  the 
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diacontetited  that  70,000  men  would  rise 
at  the  waving  of  bis  hand,  and  thus  the 
north  and  the  south  at  once  blazed  with  a 
co-operating  flame.  Was  it  possible  to 
itnagine  a  blacker  villain  than  a  man,  who, 
with  such  a  lie  in  his  mouth,  seduced  the 
wavering  and  entrapped  the  unwary? 
[Loud  cheers].  What  was  the  answer 
given  by  ministers  ?  The  right  hon.  gen* 
tleman  (Mr.  Bathurst)  had  merely  said, 
*<  We  deny  the  truth  of  what  you  assert. 
You  may  have  a  thousand  credible  wit- 
nesses to  prove  it,  but  unless  vou  give  us 
their  names,  we  will  deny  the  truth  of 
your  assertion.''  Of  course  this  was  re- 
fused ;  for  if  any  name  were  given,  *<  rogue 
and  rascal !"  was  the  instant  exclamation : 
**  he  has  been  at  police  offices  a  hundred 
times,  and  he  is  down  in  our  books  as  the 
greatest  scoundrel  that  ever  the  sun  shone 
upon.''  Immediately  the  friends  of  mi- 
Qisters  in  the  back  rows  throw  up  their 
hats,  and  "  liown  with  the  rascal— down 
with  tlie  vHlain  f '  was  the  general  whoop. 
What  pretence  had  those  to  require  names, 
who  themselves  had  refused  all  infor- 
anation  ?  If  the  other  side  would  consent 
to  give  the  names  of  their  witnesses,  the 
mover  of  this  question  would  not  object 
to  communicate  the  names  of  his,  but 
there  must  be  some  reciprocity.  A  doubt 
had  been  expressed  aa  to  the  accuracy  of 
the  information  of  one  hon.  gentleman 
(Mr.  Bennet),  but  hia  'authority  was  the 
last  that  ought  to  be  questioned,  when  it 
was  recollected  that  all  his  statements  re- 
specting gaols  and  .madhouses,  though 
declared  to  be  exaggerations  or  falsehoods, 
bad  turned  out  to  be  founded  on  au- 
thentic intelligence.  Why,  then,  in  this 
instance  was  he  not  to  be  allowed  an  op- 
portunity of  making  good  his  case  \  The 
only  true  reason  was  to  be  found  in  the 
fear  on  the  other  side,  lest  they  should  be 
personally  implicated,  and  that  their  poli- 
tical importance  would  be  endangered* 
Whatever  might  be  the  votf  of  the  House, 
in  the  country  there  had  been,  and  would  be, 
but  one  opinion.  Considering  the  diffusion 
of  education  among  the  lower  classes,  and 
the  consequent  facility  of  acquiring  some 
evil  knowledge  among  much  good :  consi- 
dering the  severe  distress  wmch  had  pre- 
vailed through  many  parts  of  the  country, 
and  the  liability  to  complain,  which  distress 
and  starvation  necessarilv  engendered; 
was  it  to  be  wondered  at,  tnat  some  were 
easily  inflamed  to  dangerous  designs  and 
desperate  acts  ?  Was  it  not  rather  to  bo 
wondered  at  that  so  few  bad  bten  in- 


fected? But  if  this  waa  natural,  what 
could  be  more  diabolical  than  that  the 
delusion  so  spread  should  have  arisen 
from  deluders  employed  by  govemmeiie  ? 
[Hear,  hear !]  It  was  lair  to  aoppcMe, 
that  all  the  spies  employed  were  not  the 
immediate  agents  of  government ;  indeed, 
he  believed  that  government  were  not 
aware  of  half  their  numbers.  Perhape, 
lord  Sidmouth  had  only  communica£ad 
with  the  notorious  Oliver;  and  really 
thb  was  quite  enough  for  one  secra- 
tary  to  have  done.  Yet  the  aubordi* 
nate  spies  were  innumerable,  and  though 
their  information  came  refined  thromh 
the  strainers  of  constables  and  magis* 
urates  ffor  every  magistrate,  every  con-* 
stable,  nad  his  little  corps  of  spies  and 
informers),  yet  the  system  was  all  one ;  it 
was  an  open  and  avowed  adoption  of  the 
odious  method  of  espionage,  and  not  a 
whit  preferable  to  the  French]  police. 
This  country  had  hitherto  been  content  to 
be  without  those  advantages  which  were 
supposed  to  flow  from  the  rigorous  aaci 
vigilant  exertions  of  the  French  polict, 
because  at  the  same  time  we  enjoyed  those 
free  privileges  and  that  genenu  happy  se- 
curity whicn  constituted  the  enviea  cba* 
racteristics  of  our  peculiar  government. 
But  this  was  now  at  an  end ;  we  had  at 
many  spies  as  France  herself;  we  had  mU 
nisters  as  minutely  inquisitorial  as  their 
prefect  of,  police,  and  all  the  boasted  pe- 
culiarities of  our  constitution  had  beee 
voted  as  useless  for  the  preservatioo  ef 
the  country.  He  was  sure  that  no  En^ 
lishman  could  view  such  a  state  of  thiogt 
with  indifierence :  nay,  he  would  give  ae 
much  credit  to  every  gentleman  present, 
as  to  assert  that  he  had  no  doubt  tbejr 
must  all  feel  indignant  that  this  country- 
should  be  reduced  to  such  a  state  of  d^ 
gradation  as  to  sanction  a  regular  systen 
of  espionage.  He  was  sure  that  e^ery 
gentleman  would  be  anxious  for  an  invea- 
tigation  into  every  allegation  of  the  ex- 
istence  of  such  an  evil,  if  he  could  be  per« 
suaded  that  no  danger  would  accrue  to 
the  state  or  to  the  administration.  Noiw 
what  danger  could  accrue  to  the  state? 
The  question  was  too  absurd  to  be  asked. 
What  daoffer  could  accrue  to  the  admi- 
nistration f  If  government,  as  they  as- 
serted, had  given  merely  a  few  smiple 
directions  to  their  agents,  and  instead  of 
doing  what  would  foment  disaflection,  bad 
exerted  themselves  to  check  it  as  soon  aa 
possible,  then  surely  goveronent  would 
gain   by  the   inquiry;  for   they  wouM 
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theivby  have  the  fullest  opportnnity  of 
disavowing  and  disproving  any  connexion 
with  those  odious  spies.    Whence,  then, 
was  it  that  thej  refused  to  do  themsdves 
so  much  honour  ?    Surely  not  from  mo- 
desty.   No,  he  feared  it  was  because  they 
knew  that  there  was  something  rotten  in 
their  proceedings,  which  would  not  bear 
to  be  brought  to  light.  If,  however,  a  ne- 
gative should  be  put  on  the  present  ques- 
tion, what  was  it  but  giving  a  sanction  to 
a  new  principle  of  adminutration— to  a 
melancholy  innovation  on  our  constitution, 
which  would  alarm  our  own  country,  and  as- 
tonish all  Europe  I    And  the  reason,  for- 
sooth, why  British  privileges  were  to  be 
overthrown,  and  British  prejudices  disre- 
garded, was,  that  nothing  but  strong  mea- 
sures could  keep  the  couittry  tranquil. 
Why,  this  was  sad  news  after  so  many 
years    of  hard   and  expensive  fighting 
when  we  had  been  told,  too,  that   the 
peace  of  the  world  was  fixed,  and  that  we 
had  nothing  to  do  but  to  sit  down  and 
enjoy  ourselves  in  ease  and  quietness  all 
the  rest  of  our  davs.    Could  ministers  be- 
lieve that  such  a  declaration,  coming  from 
them,  would  not  tend  to  irritate  rather 
than  allay  disaffection  ?    Ok !  then,  they 
exclaim,  if  that  should  be  the  case,  there 
roust  be  another  suspension  of  the  Habeas 
Corpus  act,  then  another  secret  commit- 
tee, then  another  indemnity  bill  i    And  so 
the  odious  wheel  was  to  go  round  for 
ever !  He  implored  the  House  to  do  what 
they  could  to  prevent  such  a  result.    No 
inconvenience  could  arise  from  the  adop- 
tion of  the  motion,  and  much  might  re- 
sult from  rejecting  it.    For  instance,  he 
was,  and  ever  should  be  a  friend  to  an 
extensive  reform  in  our  parliamentary  re- 
presentation :  but  at  the  same  time,  he 
was  an  utter  enemy  to  those  wild  and 
senseless  schemes  which  had  been  broach- 
ed in  man  V  quarters :  but  were  the  wild 
designs  of  the  foolish  or  the  desperate  to 
be  checked  by  imprisoning  the  mnocent, 
and  ruining  their  families?    He  said  the 
innocent,  for  they  had  not  been  proved 
to  be  otherwise,  and  it  was  at  least  a  sign 
of  grace  in  them,  that  in  their  anxiety  to 
be  declared  so,  they  had  demanded  to 
be  tried  by  their  country.    What  would 
those  men  say  on  being  sent  back  to  their 
impoverished    femilies,    to    their  ruined 
trades,  without  redress,  nay,  without  a 
hearing?    Would  they  not  say,  *^  We 
have  been  imprisoned  without  cause,  we 
have  been  discharged  without  trial,  or  ihit 
means  of  asserting  our  innocence :   go- 


vernment spies  were  sent  to  irritate  us  to 
desperation  in  the  hour  of  our  distress, 
and  having  failed  in  that  object,  they  made 
us  their  victims  because  we  would  not  be 
their  dupes;  and  yet  you  see,  when  we 
apply  to  parliament,  it  will  not  assist  us ; 
it  turns  a  deaf  ear  to  our  petitions,  and 
shuts  the  avenue  to  aD  redress."  Would 
not  this  be  their  laagnage,  apd  who  could 
gainsay  it?  and  yet  what  a  dangerous  ar- 
gument it  would  be  in  the  mouth  of  a  dis- 
affected reformer?  Heknew  that  some  mo- 
tions were  opposed,  and  perhaps  rightly, 
on  the  ground  of  their  being  narty  ones  \ 
but  that  could  not  apply  to  tne  present. 
Here  the  simple  question  was,  whether 
the  House  would  recognize  the  detestable 
employment  of  informers— whether  they 
would  encourage  a  system  which  woula 
sap  the  first  pnnciples  of  our  constitutioUp 
and  consequently  the  happiness  which  re- 
sulted from  them.  He  saw  a  right  hon. 
gentleman  (Mr.  Canning)  making  him* 
self  ready  to  engage,  but  that  right  hon. 
gentleman  would  nnd  it  hard  to  convince 
the  House  or  the  country,  that  the  system 
of  espionage  was  not  at  once  fatal  to  the 
honour  of  the  government,  fatal  to  the 
freedom  of  the  nation,  fatal  to  the  com* 
fort  of  every  branch  of  society.  [Loud 
cries  of  Hear,  hear !]. 

Mr.  WUberfbrce  began  by  sa}ring,  that 
he  should  not  have  offered  nimself  to  the 
attention  of  the  House,  if  he  had  not  been 
called  upon  in  so  marked  a  manner.  He 
was,  not  the  more  disposed  to  affree  to 
the  present  motion  on  account  of  the  tone 
of  easy  confidence  assumed  by  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  who  had  just  sat  down, 
for  he  had  known  that  right  hon.  gentle- 
man too  long  and  too  well,  not  to  know 
that  he  always  appeared  most  confident 
when  his  cause  was  desoerate.  The  fact 
was,  that  nothing  coula  be  more  loose, 
vague,  and  indefinite  than  the  present 
motion.  When  a  motion  had  been  for- 
merly brought  forward  ^concerning  the 
persons  supposed  to  be  alluded  to  in  Che 
report  of  the  Secret  Committee,  as  having 
instigated  the  insurrection  they  were  sent 
to  detect,  he  had  objected  to  that  motion, 
because  he  did  not  think  that  the  com- 
mittee had  referred  to  any  specific  case 
which  had  come  to  their  notice.  Indeed, 
he  knew  that  the  meaning  of  the  com- 
mittee was  very  different ;  for  they  dis- 
tinctly saw  and  directly  asserted,  that  a 
general  rising  had  been  determined  upon 
before  that  man,  Oliver,  had  appeared 
upon  the  scene  at  all.    The  committee 
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at  the  same  time  iiad  fiurly  arowed  wbat 
had  come  to  their  knowledge,  as  to  the 
existence  somewhere  of  instigators  to 
mischief,  who  had  been  employed  for  a 
different  purpose;  but  no  specific  in- 
stance haa  come  before  .the  committeOf 
nor  was  it  their  intention  to  say  that  any 
had*  He  had,  therefore,  opposed  the 
motion  so  founded.  But  tM  present 
motion  was  even  less  founded,  and  the 
inquiry  suggested  would  be  laborious, 
nay,  endless.  Besides,  how  did  it  appear 
that  the  very  first  thinff  essential  to  an  in- 
qciiry  would  be  founa  in  this  case-^e 
meant,  the  veracity  of  thewitnesses.  Wasit 
improbable  that  the  persons  who  professed 
8  readiness  to  come  forward  against 
Oliver  and  the  rest,  would  be  persons 
whose  designs  might  have  been  prema- 
turely reveled  by  Oliver,  and  who  there- 
fore would  be  anxious,  from  revenge 
alone,  to  appear  against  their  detector. 
He  felt  convinced,  that  if  the  strictest 
investigation  were  to  take  place,  all  par- 
ties would  come  out  of  it  with  disgrace 
[[a  jlaugh].  His  right  hon.  friend  who 
spoke  hst,  and  himself  were  old  soldiers 
in  parliamentary  warfare,  and  he  certainlv 
felt  no  anger  at  any  observations  whi^ 
bad  dropped  from  him  that  night,  because 
he  felt  tiiat  his  right  hon.  friend  had  done 
no  more  than  might  be  expected  from 
him  as  leader  of  the  opposition.  But  he 
would  do  what  he  conceived  to  be  his 
duty,  whatever  might  be  the  opinions, 
or  whatever  the  sneers  of  his  right  hon. 
friend.  As  to  the  question  more  Imme- 
diatelv  before  the  House,  if  hb  hon. 
friend  behmd  him  (Mr.  Bennet)  or  any 
hop.  gentleman  would  pledge  himself  to 
bring  forward  any  cremble  witness,  who 
would  prove  that  Oliver,  or  any  other 
person,  had  instigated  others  to  commit 
treason,  he,  for  one,  would  give  his  vote 
for  an  instruction  to  the  attomeyHGreneral 
to  prosecute  such  a  wretch.  That  he 
could  be  prosecuted  he  had  no  doubt; 
for  on  the  common  principle  of  our  law» 
that  there  was  no  evil  without  a  remedy, 
there  must  be  a  remedy  for  so  monstrous 
an  evil.  Let  such  a  motion  be  made, 
and  he  hereby  pledged  himself  to  sup- 
port it.  The  system  of  espionage  he  ex- 
ecrated, and  he  considered  it  as  not  one 
of  the  least  evils  resulting  from  it,  that 
those  who,  from  circumstances  might  be 
able  to  furnish  information,  and  who 
would.be  vdlling  to  do  it  finom  motives 
of  pure  patriotism,  might  nevertheless  be 
deterred  firon^  rendering  si^di  afi  esstntiel 


service,  lest  they  might  be  suspected  of 
vile  and  mercenary  motives;  whilct  oa 
the  other  hand,  the  hired  spy,  from' 
anxiety  to  please  his  employer,  afid  to  do 
hunself  credit,  would  irritate  instead  of 
appeasing  disoontent,  -and  would  make  a 
plot  if  he  did  not  find  one.  He  was  coa- 
viaced  that  there  was  no  man  whose  lui- 
ture  was  more  abhorrent  from  the  em- 
ployment of  such  agents  than  the  noble 
secretary  of  stata  for  the  home  depart- 
ment; and  the  truth  was,  that  (Aivcr 
had  not  been  in  the  first  instance,  eOH 
ployed  by  him.  Oliver  went  to  that  nM& 
lord  saymg  that  certain  thincs  had  acei- 
dentally  come  to  his  knoinedge^  and 
offered  to  acconqpany  an  officer,  who  was 
then  goin|;  down  to  the  disturbed  di»* 
tricts.  His  o&r  was  accepted,  and  he 
must  condemn  that  act ;  for  he  felt  it  ta 
be  as  unnecessary  and  impolitic,  as  It  was 
contrary  to  all  the  best  prmdples  of  mond 
and  religious  justice,  to  employ  the  arts 
of  depraved  and  mercenary  folsehood  for 
the  discovery  of  truth.  A  country  whicli 
had  more  morality  and  more  relimep  than 
any  other  country  in  the  world^  ought 
not  to  be  degraded  by  the  employment  of 
such  wretcheid  means  of  proaucmg  even 
useful  results.  For  his  own  part,  he  sav 
so  much  good  in  the  country,  that  he  waa 
not  at  all  disposed  to  adopt  the  despond* 
ing  tone  of  the  right  hon.  gentlemao, 
especially  when  he  saw  that  the  sreat 
hopes  of  the  disafiected  had  been  buut  on 
the  distress  of  the  country,  while  the 
most  distressed  districts  had,  to  their  great 
honour,  remained  untainted.— One  word 
more,  though  en  a  subject  on  which  it 
could  not  be  pleasant  for  him  to  speak  i 
he  would  ask,  tp  what  length  must  pertj 
feeling  have  readied  in  that  House,  when 
it  was  asserted,  that  because  a  peraoa 
was  not  systematically  opposed  to  every 
motion  of  government,  he  could  not  form 
an  honest  opinion  on  any  subject  pre- 
sented to  him  in  parliament.  [Cries  of 
No,  no !  firom  the  Opposition.]  Well,  if 
gentlemen  were  anxious  to  disclaim  such 
an  injustice,  he  hoped  that  himself  and 
an  boo.  firiend  of  his  would  in  future  be 
treated  with  somewhat  more  respect.  Ha 
would  repeat,  that  when  he  contemplated 
the  mimu  and  religious  habits  of  the  peo- 
ple, he  could  not  despair  of  the  country^ 
thougjh  he  was  sure  that  to  revile  as  some 
did,  and  to  depreciate  as  others  did,  our 
civil  institutions  was  not  at  all  calculated 
to  generate  a  feding  of  content  or  love 
of  country,    A  right  hon*  gentleman  had 
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talked  aboat  what  foreign  countriei  would 
think  of  our  proceedings*     It  wu  aoine- 
times  a  cunons  speculation  to  inquire 
into  the  opinion  entertained  of  us  by  other 
nations :  and  here  certainly  there  was  a 
ainguhr  contrast  between  the  judgments 
formed  of  our  institutions  abroad  and  at 
home-    The  wisest  and  best  foreigners 
were  full  of  admiration  at  our  liberty  and 
integrity,  while»  according  to   our  de* 
daimers  at  home,  all  was  slaTory— all 
corruption.    He  had  been  drawn  in  to  say 
more  than  he  had  btended ;  but  let  a  de- 
finite  motion  be  madey  and  he  would  sup- 
port it.    That  the  present  motion  was  of 
a  difiEerent  character  was  evident  from  the 
extraneous  matter  into  which  an  acute 
and  dear  friend  of  Jiis  (Mr.  W.  Smith) 
{A  laugh  1  ]  had  wandered.     He  did  not 
ozactly  know  what  that  laugh  meant,  but 
if  it  was  meant  for  his  hon.  friendi  never 
was  a  laugh  more  misapplied ;  for  he  was 
conTinced  that  his  hon.  nriend  never  acted 
in  that  House  except  from  the  most  sin* 
cere  motives  of  good  to  his  country.    The 
right  hon.  gentleman  who  ha|  spoken 
last  had  amused  the  House  a  good  deal  by 
allusions  to  the  chase,  and  by  descanting 
on  starting  game*.  He  (Mr.  W.)  could 
compare  the  present  motion,  and  spme 
others  like  it,  to  nothing  else  than  a  pack 
of  hounds  in  full  cry,  scouring  the  fields, 
and  starting  a  hare  in  every  comer  [A 
laugh  !]•    They  might,  as  fiir  as  he  was 
concerned,  have  the  sport  all  to  them- 
selves, for  he  would  not  pretend  to  keep 
up  with  them. 

Lord  ArchxhM  Hawtiltan  rose  amid 
loud  cries  of  *<  Question  1"  He  said  he 
would  merely  allude  to  the  conduct  of 
government  in  Scotland.  If  OUver  was 
not  employed  and  paid  for  his  services  in 
Lancasnire,  it  was  dear  that  Ridiman 
was  in  the  county  of  Lanark.  The  affi- 
davit of  Mac*Laoehlin  asserted  that  that 
feUow  had  at  a  pimlic  meeting,  said  to  a 
set  of  starving  mechanics,  that  nothing 
but  an  alteration  in  the  government  could 
benefit  them,  and  that  parliament  must 
be  attacked  by  fear,  not  by  prayer.  The 
-Aoble  lord  conduded  by  observing  upon 
the  inconsistency  of  the  last  hon.  member 
who  pretended  to  abhor  spies,  and  yet 
would  vote  aaainst  Uie  present  motion  for 
inooiry  into  their  proceedings. 

Mr.  PhUifi  replied.  He  said  he  was 
surprised,  after  the  sentiments  which  had 
be^  avowed  Mr.  Wilberforce^  that,  framed 
as  the  present  motion  was,  he  should  not 
have  the  benefit  of  his  vote,  because  if  the 


inquiry  commenced,  he  could  see  no  end 
to  it.  He  thought  it  extraordinary  UiaC 
the  difficulty  or  extent  of  an  inquiry  should 
thus  be  urged  as  a  reason  for  not  enter- 
ine  into  it.  He  briefly  noticed  what  bad 
fafien  from  other  sp«dcers,  repeated  many 
of  his  former  arguments,  and  concluded 
by  strongly  insisting  on  the  propriety  of 
granting  the  proposed  inquiry. 

The  House  tnendiyided;  Ayes,  69; 
Noes,  162.  Majority  against  the  mo* 
tion,  9S. 

Minority^ 

Methuen,  Paul 
Macdonald,  James 
Mackintosh,  sir  W. 
Madoeks,  Wm.  A* 
Martin,  John 
Milton,  visct. 
Monck,  nr  C. 
Morpeth,  visct. 
Moore^  Peter 
Mosley,  sir  O. 
Newport,  sir  John 
North,  Dudley 
Nugent,  lord 
Or^Wm. 
Peirse,  Henry 
Pelham,  hon.  C. 
Pym,  Francis 
Ridley,  sir  M.  W. 
Roba^t^W.T. 
Scudamore,  R.  P. 
Sharp,  Richard 
Smith,  John 
Smith,  W. 
Symonds.  T.  P. 
Stanley,  lord 
Tavistock,  marquis 
Tiemev,  George 
Walpole,  hon.  G. 
Waldegrave,  hon.  W. 
▼vane,  J.  Ai . 
Webb,  Edwaid 
Wilkins,  Walter 
Wood,  Matthew 

TxLLsas 
Dou^as,  hon.  F.  S. 
Fhihps^  George 


iaqfthe 

Abercromby ,.  hon.  J. 
Altborp,  viscount 
Baillie,J.£. 
Bamett,  James 
Baker,  John 
Birch,  Joseph 
Brougham,  Henry 
Browne,  Dom* 
Burrell,  hon.  P.  p. 
^yng,Geo. 
Burrouahs,  sir  W. 
Calcraf^  John 
Cahrett,C. 
Campbell,  hon.  J. 
Carter,  John 
Cavendish,  lord  G. 
Cavendish,  hon.  C. 
Duncannon,  viscoiint 
Faiakerley,  N. 
Fereusson,  sir  R.  C. 
Folkestone,  visct. 
Fnmkbukd,  Robert 
Gaskell,  Bienjamin 
Gordon,  Robert 
Guise,  sir  Wm. 
Hamilton,  lord  A. 
Howard,  hon.  W. 
Howorth,  Humph. 
Hughes,  W.  L. 
Hurst,  Robert 
Hammersley.  H. 
Latouche^  John, 
Latooche,  Robt, 
Latouche;  Robt  jun. 
Lefevre,  Chas.  S. 
Lambton,  J.  G. 


HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 
Friday 9  March  6* 

Motion  yor  thxRsductioiv  ov  5,000 
MsN  »0M  THE  Army  Grant.]  The 
report  of  the  Mutiny  Bill  being  brought 
up. 

Lord  Akhorp  rose  to  move  the  Reduc- 
tion in  the  Army  Grant,  of  which  he  had 
given  notice.  In  bringbg  forward  this 
motion,  he  could  not  help  expressing  a 
wish,  that  some  member  more  competent 
than  himself  bad  undertaken  the  task. 
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After  the  diacusiion  which  had  taken  plaoe 
a  few  evenings  ago,  he  should  not  feel  it 
his  duty  to  enter  at  great  length  upon  the 
subject.    In  the  present  state  of  the  coun- 
try, when  the  finances  were  in  such  a  situa- 
tion, when  we  were  involved  in  so  many 
difficultiesi  he  could  not  but  think  that 
the  army  was  larger  than  it  ou^ht  to  be. 
There  scarcely  ever  had  been  a  time  when 
the  country  had  been  so  distressed.    Last 
year  the  income  had  been  51.000,000/., 
and  the  expenditure  65,000,000^.;   that 
was,  there  had  been  a  deficiency  in  the 
income,  when  compared  with  the  expen- 
diture,  of  fourteen  millions.      Without 
ttoy  great  knowledge  of  finance,  it  must 
be  obvious  to  every  man,  that  it  would  be 
impossible  we  should  be  able  to  preserve 
the  situation  we  had  held,  or  to  resist  any 
aggression  that  might  be  made  upon  us, 
unless  by  some  means  our  income  and  ex- 
penditure could  be  brought  nearly  to  an 
equality.    Either  the  expenditure  should 
be  lowered  to  the  incomci  or  the  income 
should  be  raised  to  the  expenditure.    It 
would  be  obvious  to  every  one,  that,  whe- 
ther the;  deficiency  should  be  supplied  by 
loans  or  exchequer-bills,  it  woulu  be  stifi 
money  borrowed.    The  out-standing  ex- 
chequer-bills amountednowto56,000,000/. 
Whether  the  military  establishment  or  any 
other  were  under  discussion,  it  was  plain 
that  they  were  considering  the  question-* 
whether  any  new  tax  shduld  be  laid  upon 
the  people,  or  any  reduction  should  take 
place.    The  question  was,  whether  thev 
would  keep  up  the  esublisbment  with 
which  thev  were  so  over-burthened  last 
year,  or  what  reduction  they  would  make 
that  might  diminish  the  burdens  of  the 
country.    Three  thousand  men,  or  less, 
was  the  only  reduction  that  had   been 
proposed  by  government.     He  did  not 
mean  to  trouble  the  House  by  entering 
into  any  of  the  details  of  the  forces;  to 
that,  indeed,  he  felt  himself  unequaL    He 
did  not  possess  any  information  on  the 
question,  whether  more  or  less  might  be 
necessary  in  any  particular  department. 
His  hon.  friend,  the  member  for  Roches- 
ter, had  compared  the  establishment  of 
this  year  with  that  of  1792,    Being  the 
last  period  of  permanent  peace,  it  was 
certamly  the  best  criterion  to  go  by ;  but 
the  noble  lord  opposite  had  Ejected  to 
that.    He  should  not  have  the  least  ob- 
jection, however,  to  allow  the  noble  lord 
to  choose  aoy  year  between  the  American 
war  and  the  war  with  France.    As  this 
was  the  third  year  after  the  present  peace, 


he  would  take  the  third  year  aft^  the 
American  war— that  was  1786.    Before 
he  entered  on  the  comparison,  it  waa  ne* 
cessary  that  he  should  state  what  part  of 
the  estimates  of  the  year  he  would  pot 
entirely  out  of  the  question.    One  part  of 
the  forces  he  should  not  take  into  the  ac* 
count,  was  that  employed  in  the  coloniea 
acquired  since  the  time  when  the  estimate 
to  which  be  had  referred  was  brought  for* 
ward.    The  noble  lord  had,  he  believed^ 
stated  those  forces  at  12,600;  but,  not  to 
enter  into  any  particulars,,  he  should  leeve 
out  in  that  part  13,620.     There  were 
24,000  for  the  colonies,  and  the  foree  for 
Ireland,  that  were  deserving  of  considera* 
tion.    The  Irish  force  was  agreed,  by 
most  men  acquainted  with  that  part  of  the 
kingdom,  to  be  necessary.    But  why  were 
the^  necessary  ?    That  was  a  matter  for 
which  his  majesty's  ministers  were  respoo* 
sible.    Why  were  thev  necessary,  when 
the  constitution  of  Ireland  was  the  same 
as  that  of  England  ?  when  the  people  of 
that  country  enjoyed  the  same  lavrs  as  we 
did?  when  they  ou^ht  to  have  the  same 
privileges  and  liberties  ?    Why  was  it  thaa 
the  state  of  the  country  was  such,  that 
they  could  not  be  tranquil  with  what  waa 
supposed  so  great  a  blessms — the  English 
constitution  ?    The  state  of  Ireland  aroae, 
no  doubt,  iirom  a  system  of  mismanage* 
meat*    llie  only  striking  difference  be* 
tween  England  and  Ireland  was,  that  the 
great  mass  of  the  people  in  ihe  latter 
country,  were  deprived  of  many  of  thoae 
privileges  which  were  enjoyed   by  the 
people  of  England.    Ministers  were  re- 
sponsible for  the  state  to  whidi  Ireland 
had  been  reduced;  but  in  the  conditioo 
in  which  that  countrjr  was,  he  should  not 
press  for  any  alteration  in  that  part  of  the 
estimates.    He  should  merely  take  then 
as  they  regarded  England.    He  shonUI 
proceed  to  state  the  estimates  which  thet 
country  had  had  in  1786.    He  should  not 
detail  the  difference  between  that  year 
and  the  present,  but  only  give  a  general 
view  of  tne  leading  points  of  diferenoet* 
In  1786,  the  atimate  for  England  had 
been  17»6S8  men,  and  for  the  cdoniea 
9,546.    There  were  some  Irish  regimeaia 
employed,  amounting  lo  2,000  men ;  the 
whole  of  the  estimate  amounting  to29,7WK 
But  now  the  estimate  for  the  m  colaniee 
was  24,000  men,  and  the  whole  of  the 
timate,  with  the  exdnsions  he  had 
amounted  to  5S,78a  The  whole  di&rence 
would  be,  taking  it  as  he  had  stated,  up* 
wards  of  24,000  men.  The  noble  h»d  had 
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accounted  for  port  of  the  difference  from 
the  alteration  of  the  mode  of  relief.  He 
bad  set  apart  upwards  of  6»000  men  for 
the^  purpose  of  relief.  Such  a  number 
iU)uld  not  jiave  been  required  upon  his 
principle  of  excluding  the  nevr  posses- 
sionsy  and  therefore  ne  would  tal^e  that 
part  at  2»000  men.  That  accounted,  then» 
for  an  increase  of  4!,000  men  since  the 
American  war.^  There  remained  still, 
however,  upwards  of  20,000  men  unac< 
counted  for.  He  should  not  enter  into 
the  detail,  but  ministers  were  bound  to 
ahow  a  necessity  for  every  one  augmented 
item  of  the  estimates.  The  population  of 
the  country  was  adduced  as  an  argument 
for  an  increase  of  force.  He  had  been 
veally  surprised  to  hear  that  held  forth  as 
an  argument.  It  had  been  our  pride  and 
triumph,  that  when  the  despotic  govern- 
ments W3re  obliged  to  maintain  themselves 
by  a  military  force,  we,  with  all  our  pri- 
vileges, were  not  molested  in  their  enjoy- 
ment by  an  army*  He  could  not  allow  of 
that  argument  at  all ;  but  if  he  could  allow 
that  8'larffe  army  was  a  necessary  conse- 
quence of  a  great  population,  he  should 
be  very  far  from  approving  of  our  present 
force.  In  1786  the  British  force  was 
17,000  men,  and  now  it  was  29,000;  so 
that  there  was  a  difference  of  nearly  12,000 
men.  But  taking  that  argument  to  have 
its  full  weight,  he  did  not  suppose  it 
would  be  available  in  considering  the 
forces  for  the  West-Indies.  In  1786  we 
liad  got  out  of  a  war  which  was  very  dif- 
ferent from  the  last  in  which  we  had  been 
engaged.  We  had  then  to  guard  against 
both  foreign  enemies  and  domestic  dan- 

f»r.  Now,  we  had  borne  the  conquest  of 
urope,  and  had  an  immense  army  in 
Firance,  ready  to  preserve  us  from  any 
audden  aggression.  It  appeared,  indeed^ 
that  any  argument  on  the  subject  would 
tend  rather  towards  a  reduction  of  the  es- 
timates than  an  augmentation.  We  had 
no  occasion  for  such  a  force  in  the  colo- 
nies. The  only- possible  danger  to  the  fo« 
reign  colonies  was  to  be  apprehended  from 
America,  and  that  country  had  a  stand- 
ui|^  army  of  8,000  men ;  and  to  watch 
this,  we  were  to  keep  op  an  nrmy  of 
M,000  men  in  our  old  colonies.  That 
number  was  so  much  beyond  any  calcula- 
tion to  which  he  might  refer,  that  he  could 
not  for  a  moment  think  it  was  proper. 
His  arguments,  it  might  be  said,  went 
considerably  farther  than  the  reduction  he 
intended  to  propose.  The  reason  why  he 
had  an  intention  of  moying  so  small  ^  re* 
(VOL.XXXVIL) 
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duction  was,  that  one  of  10,000  men  hfid 
been  lately  refused  by  so  large  a  majority 
of  the  House,  that  he  had  no  hope  of  car- 
rying one  at  all  approaching  that  number. 
Indeed  he  might  say,  he  had  no  hope  of 
carrying  his  present  motion ;  but  certainly 
there  was  more  hope  of  that  than  of  one 
for  the  reduction  of  a  greater  number. 
In  point  of  economy,  the  reduction  of 
5,000  men,  which  he  should  propose, 
would  certainly  be  a  saving  to  the  coun- 
try of  180,000/.  That  was  a  sum  of  con- 
siderable importance  at  the  present  mo- 
ment. It  had  always  been  a  favourite  ar- 
gument with  him,  that  a  large  standing 
army  was  a  ditrigerous  thing  for  this  coun- 
try. Indeed,  the  policy  of  the  country 
had  been  very  much  changed  of  late  years* 
It  had  formerly  been  the  practice  to  keep 
up  the  force  of  the  navy,  but  that  was  not 
the  case  now.  At  no  previous  period  had 
there  been  voted  for  Great -Britain  a  larger 
force  for  the  army  than  for  the  navy* 
Between  1786  and  1792,  there  had  been 
voted  for  the  army  17,000  men,  and  for 
the  navy  19,000.  Now,  there  were  for 
the  array  29,000  men,  and  fur  the  navy 
20,000.  Though  we  had  attained  great 
honour  as  a  military  nation,  could  any 
man  believe  that  we  should  ever  have 
reached  that,  if  we  had  not  been  a  great 
naval  power?  In  former  times,  every 
success  depended  on  our  navy,  but  the 
navy  was  becoming  so  much  neglected, 
that  he  feared  it  would  be  difficult  for  us 
to  maintain  the  high  station  we  had  hi- 
therto claimed,  in  case  of  any  future  con« 
test.  If  the  army  increased,  it  should  be 
narrowly  watched,  as  it  augmented  the 
influence  of  the  Crown.  It  was  evident, 
that  since  the  abolition  of  a  trade  which 
filled  our  West-India  colonies  with  discon* 
tented  slaves,  a  smaller  force  must  be  re* 
quired  for  their  protection.  We  had  100 
battalions,  which,  in  1786,  consisted  of 
only  400  men  each,  but  at  present  of  800. 
He  should  propose  to  take  50  men  from 
each  of  those  battalions,  the  strength  of 
which  would  not  be  materially  impaired 
by  being  reduced  to  750  men.<^The  npble 
lord  conchided  with  moving  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill,  by  leaving  out  <'  118,640 
men,*'  and  insertmg  *<  108,640  men,"  in« 
stead  thereof. 

Mr.  Wt(nn  said,  that  he  had  to  sUte  i| 
difficulty  m  his  mind  relative  to  the  pPO« 
ceeding  of  the  noble  lord,  which  waa, 
whether,  supposing  the  House  should 
agree  with  his  motion,  it  would  be  pro* 
ductive  of  any  eft ct  whatever.    A  siinilar 

(3K) 
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ftmendment  had  been  moved  in  more  in- 
stances than  one,  and  carried,  which 
seemed  to  have  made  no  diminution  in  the 
number  of  troops  maintained.  Tbe  num- 
ber of  troops  was  never  an  effective  part 
of  the  mutiny  bill ;  but  its  principal  object 
was,  to  make  provisions  and  regulations 
according  to  which  the  conduct  of  the 
army  was  to  be  arranged.  Indeed,  if  the 
House  looked  back  into  the  history  of 
mutiny  bills,  they  would  find  that  they 
had  frequently  stated  no  numbers  what- 
ever, in  the  year  1715,  9956  men  had 
been  voted,  which  the  House  of  Lords 
bad  diminished  to  8050.  From  that  year 
no  [number  had  been  specified  in  mutiny 
bills.  In  the  year  1724*,  the  number  12,4S4« 
jnen  had  been  inserted  in  the  mutiny  billi 
though  thesupplyhadbeenvotedat  14,294: 
the  army  continued  at  that  number :  the 
bill  went  up  in  despite  of  the  limitation  of 
the  mutiny  bill,  and  a  farther  augmenta- 
tion of  4,000  men  was  carried.  In  another 
year  the  supply  had  been  voted  for  18,000 
men :  the  House  of  Lords  made  a  reduc- 
tion :  but  When  the  estimates  were  exa- 
mined, the  numbei's  would  be  found  to 
continue  at  upwards  of  18,000.  With 
these  instances  before  him,  he  did  not 
know  in  what  way  the  noble  lord's  amend- 
ment could  operate.  He  agreed  most 
cordially  with  most  of  his  statements. 
With  regard  to  the  augmentation  of  force 
in  the  colonies,  the  noble  lord  would  ob- 
serve that  that  had  been  maintained  in  a 
freat  degree  by  themselves.  He  would 
od  that  Jamaica  had  had  a  regular  es- 
tablishmeut :  that  they  had  kept  up  two 
battalions.  The  hon  gentleman  con- 
cluded with  declaring  that,  though  he 
agreed  with  many  of  the  noble  lord's  state- 
ments for  the  reasons  he  had  stated,  he 
could  not  concur  with  his  motion. 

Mr.  Bankes  said,  that  the  motion  of  the 
noble  lord  was  strictly  conformable  to 
usage.  .  That  House,  and  that  House 
alone,  bad  the  proper  control  over  the 
mutiny  bill.  In  certain  instances,  it  was 
true,  the  other  House,  when  they  consi- 
dered the  grants  made  by  that  House  as 
extravagant,  thought  proper  to  make  a 
seasonable  reduction,  and  tbe  House  of 
Commons  acceded;  having  granted  too 
moch  by  a  hasty  vote,  they  thought  pro- 
per, upon  reconsideration,  to  concur  in 
ilB  jreduction.  He  hoped  that  if  they  now 
agreed  to  the  reduction  of  5,000  men,  as 
proposed  bv  the  motion  of  the  noble  lord, 
that  it  would  not  be  competent  for  the  go- 
vernment to  go  beyond  it.     la  time  of 


peace  it  behoved  them  to  look  at  eren^ 
possible  mode  of  reduction  which  was  safe 
and  warrantable.  He  admitted,  however^ 
that  a  large  establishment,  such  as  ourv 
had  been  for  years,  could  not  be  suddenly- 
reduced.  This  could  only  be  done  ^a- 
dually.  He  varied  much  nam  the  opinion 
of  the  secretary  at  war.  That  nobfe  lord 
had  stated  that  Mr.  Pitt  was  greatly  naia- 
taken  in  proposing  a  peace  establishment 
which  was  too  low ;  seeing  that,  in  the 
war  which  broke  out  shortly  afterwards^ 
the  country  was  put  to  very  serious  ex- 
pense in  raising  the  army  to  a  proper 
standard.  But  the  maintenance  of  a  lawe 
standing  army,  when  of  no  use,  in  oroer 
to  be  prepared  for  exertions  which  mi^ht 
possibly  be  required  afterwards,  was  in[i-> 
proper  in  every  view,  and  utterly  repug;«- 
nant  to  the  spirit  of  oar  constitutioii« 
Last  year  it  might  be  perhaps  maintained, 
that  a  considerable  force  was  necessary 
to  restrain  the  turbulent  and  disaffected  ; 
but  the  case  was  now  happilv  changed^ 
and  we  couid  do  with  a  less  force.  He 
thought  that  three  regiments,  consisting 
of  9,400  men,  might  be  deducted  front 
the  home  service,  and,  that  in  the  colonies 
a  reduction  to  tbe  same  extent  might  be 
effected. 

Lord  Palmerston  said,  he  would  not 
pursue  the  question  of  regulaWtv  in  the 
proceedings  which  had  been  alluded  to. 
That  he  diould  leave  to  members  better 
Qualified  than  he  was ;  but  he  would  meet 
the  question  of  reduction  on  its  own 
ground,  and  show,  he  trusted,  to  the  sa- 
tisfaction of  the  House,  that  no  sufficient 
reason  had  been  given  for  that  diminutkm 
of  the  forces  which  the  noble  lord  had 
called  for.  The  noble  lord  had  taken  the 
ground  oftbrmer  periods,  and  comparing 
the  forces  then  kept  up  with  those  which 
were  now  proposed,  had  concluded  that 
the  latter  were  much  more  than  were  ne- 
cessary. He  had  gone  back  to  the  year 
1786,  and  stated  the  comparatively  small 
number  of  men  kept  up  at  that  time; 
but  the  noble  lord  had  omitted  to  notioe> 
that  in  1786,  and  from  that  vear  to  17939 
we  had  in  our  pay  a  body  of  10,000  Hes- 
sians, which,  tnough  they  were  not  within 
this  island,  were  at  least  available  in  cases 
of  emergency,  and  should  have  been 
counted  m  enumerating  the  force  kept  op 
at  that  period.  With  respect  to  the  year 
}792f  he  did  not  tbink  it  was  fair  to  cms* 
pare  it  with  the  poesent  year.  Tbe  d^i 
cumstances  of  the  country  at  both  perioda 
were  wholly  diftrenti  and  be  shoold  fiir« 
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Iher  obaenre,  that  it  was  a  mistaken  policy 
to  have  reduced  the  establishment  so  low 
at  it  was  made  in  the  early  part  of  that 
year.  Mr.  Pitt  was  deceived  in  the  view 
which  he  had  that  year  taken  of  the  state 
of  the  continen^ty  and  he  severely  felt  the 
effisctsofthe  reduction  afterwards.  He 
came  down  to  pdtliamenty  and,  in  bis  pro- 
position for  the  reduction  of  the  land 
fercesy  he  observed,  that  looking  at  the 
then  state  of  Europe,  there  never  was  a 
period  when  the  country  might  with  more 
confidence  look  forward  to  a  continuance 
of  peace  for  fifteen  years.  The  army  was 
reauoed  to  a  wnall  number.     But  what 


the   consequence?     The   internal 
troubles  which  soon  afterwards  broke  out, 
rendered  it  necessary  to  call  out  the  mi- 
litia,  and  the  government  were  obliged 
to  apply  immediately  to  parliament  for  an 
increase  of  the  military    establishment. 
But  that  was  not  the  only  ill  effect  which 
followed.    It  was  found  that  the  disband- 
ing of  so  large  a  body  of  regular  and  dis- 
ciplined troops,  crippled  the  exertions  of 
our  forces  for  a  very  considerable  time 
after,  and  so  it  would  ever  be,  during  the 
first  years  of  a  war,  when  the  conclusion 
of  peace  was  followed  up  by  an  immediate 
disbanding  of  so  great  a  number  of  men. 
The  question  betore  the  House  was  not 
strictly  whether  the  force  kept  up  in  the 
year  1792,  was  too  great  or  too  little, 
hnt  whether    the  circumstances  of  the 
country  at  home  and  of  our  colonies  re- 
quired the  force  wliich  was  now  proposed  I 
If  in  this  view  the  state  in  which  Europe 
had  been  placed  for  the  last  twenty-six 
years  was  the  extraordinary  and  sudden 
changes  which  had  so  frequently  taken 
place,  and  the  powerful  coalition  which 
was  made  against  us  at  one  time^f  these 
circumstances  ^rere  considered,   he  was 
satisfied  that  the  proposed  force  would 
not  be  deemed  more  than  was  required. 
He  did  not  mean  to  uphold  the  principle, 
that  the  increase  of  population  rendered  a 
proportionate  increase  of  our  military  force 
necessary,  or  that  a  numerous  population 
ought  to  be  governed  by  the  edge  of  the 
sword ;  but  he  appealed  to  the  experience 
of  the  last  few  years,  whether  an  increased 
population  depending  upon  agriculture  and 
commerce,   might  not,    from  particular 
drcumstances,  sueh  as  a  change  of  sea- 
son, and  want  of  employment,  be  worked 
upon  in  such  a  manner,  and  brought  into 
such  a  state  of  fermentation,  as  to  render 
.life  and  property  unsafe^  without  the  pro- 
.M:tioA  of  9  large  military  force  {  Mpst  of 


the  ^ntlemen  present  had  seen  a  proof  of 
this  m  the  riots  which  took  place  on  the 
subiect  of  the  corn  laws  about  three  years 
bacK,  when  a  large  military  force  was  ne- 
cessary to  protect  tliem  from  insult  in  their 
passage  to  and  from  that  House.    This  ho 
conceived  was  one  fair  ground  of  the  pre* 
sent  force  proposed  for  Great  Britain* 
With  respect  to  the  colonies,  he  did  not 
conceive  that  the  forces  to  be  kept  up 
there  were  too  numerous  when  the  cir« 
cumstances  of  their  situation,  with  respect 
to  those  of  other  powers,  were  considered. 
When  the  House  had  admitted  the  neces« 
sity  of  an  army  of  occupation  in  France, 
they  laid  a  very  strong  ground  for  the 
principle  on  which  the  present  force  was 
proposed  for  the  colonies.    He  was  sorry 
to  be  obliged  to  trouble  the  House  with 
a  repetition  of  the  details  respecting  the 
disposition  of  thesevera^orces  which  be  had 
eiven  on  a  former  evening,  but  he  found 
It  necessary,  in  order  to  show  the  noble 
lord  that  there  were  none  kept  in  any  place 
which  werb  not  called  for  by  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case.    In  Great  Britain  the 
force  intended  to  be  kept  up  was  26,000 
men,  but  it  would  be  necessary  to  look  at 
the  manner  in  which  these  were  to  be 
applied,  and  from  thence  it  would  be  seen, 
that  after  the  deductions  which  he  should 
mention,  there  would  not  remain  in  Eng- 
land a  disposable  force  exceeding  18,000 
men.    The  House  knew  that  in  relieving 
and  reinforcing  the  regiments  abroad  it 
was  necessary  to  send  out  a  certain  number 
every  year.    Taking  the  average  service 
of  any  regiment  abroad  it  might  be  stated 
at  ten  years,  beyond  which,  except  under 
particular  circumstances,  it  was  not  thought 
fit  to  extend  the  foreign  service  of  any 
regiment.     This  would  render  a  draught 
of  a  fifth  of  the  whole  number  of  our  colo- 
nial troops  necessary  to  be  taken  every 
year  from  our  troops  at  home.    This  he 
would  estimate  at  about  5,000  men,  and 
then  with  the  time  taken  in  going  out, 
and  the  returning  of  the  other  troops,  it 
might  be  said  that  there  was  this  number 
of  men  ineffective  every  year,  though  of 
course  they*  were  still  paid  for.      This 
number  deducted  from  the  troops  at  home, 
would  reduce  Uiem  to  21,000.    But.  this 
was  not  the  oply  reduction,  for  it  was  to 
be  recollected,  that  in  lieu  of  the  men  sent 
out  there  were  frequently  only  the  skeletons 
of  regiments  returned  home,  from  which, 
on  examination,  it  was  afterwards  found 
necessary  to  discharge  a  great  number  of 
men  as  unfit  fox  iVr^her  s^nripet     Xbp 
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amount  of  this  might  be  fairly  stated  at 
S,000,  which,  with  the  1,000  men  for 
Guernsey  and  Jersey,  would  reduce  the 
whole  number  from  26,000  to  18,000  men. 
This  number  could  not  be  thought  unrea- 
sonable for  the  protection  of  the  country, 
when  it  was  considered,  that  a  consider- 
able number  of  them  must  be  rendered 
ineffectual  by  sickness  and  other  causes ; 
that  a  grat  number  were  necessary  for  the 
protection  of  the  metropolis,  and  for  the 
dock-yards  and  other  places.  With 
respect  to  the  force  proposed  for  Ireland, 
it  was  not  insisted  that  that  was  too  great, 
and  he  should  therefore  make  no  obser* 
vation  upon  it.  As  to  the  colonies,  he 
*did  not  ttiink  that  the  force  there  ought 
to  be  diminished,  when  the  changes  which 
had  taken  place  in  many  of  them  were 
considered.  In  Canada,  for  instance,  the 
great  extent  of  it,  and  its  proximity  to  a 
state  which  might  at  a  time  of  war  invade 
it  with  such  facility,  it  was  necessary  that 
a  respectable  force  should  be  kept  up. 
In  the  West  Indies  the  force  was  very 
little  greater  than  what  it  was  in  1792. 
In  Jamaica  and  the  Bahamas  the  force  in 
1792  was  2.200,  and  at  present  it  did  not 
exceed  3,000.  In  the  Leeward  Islands 
there  were  3,200  in  1792,  and  at  present 
there  were  only  S,4<X).  It  was  also  to  be 
considered,  that  though  we  were  obliged 
to  pay  these  troops,  the  colonies  were 
obliged  to  provide  their  rations.  Then, 
as  to  the  new  colonie"!,  the  very  circum- 
stance of  our  having  taken  possession  of 
them  rendered  it  necessary  to  keep  up  a 
greater  force  there  than  might  have  been 
necessary  under  other  circumstances. 
We  had  conquered  them,  not  merely  for 
the  intrinsic  value  of  their  soil  and  pro- 
ductions, but  as  to  points  of  military  pos- 
session, and  in  that  view  it  was  necessary 
to  keep  up  a  large  force  there.  The 
noble  lord  had  urged  this  as  an  objection 
to  the  number  of  troops  which  were  kept 
up ;  but  he  should  have  recollected  that 
It  would  be  useless  to  retain  these  places 
unless  thev  were  properly  strengthened. 
On  the  whole,  he  did  not  consider  that 
there  were  any  places  at  home  or  abroad 
in  which  a  greater  force  was  kept  up  than 
was  necessary.  No  argument  bad  been 
advanced  to  show  that  a  reduction  was 
necessary,  for  it  was  not  fair  to  take  the 
establishment  of  1792  as  a  criterion  by 
which  to  judge  of  the  necessity  of  the 
establishment  of  the  present  year^  The 
circumstances  of  this  country,  and  the 
changes  which  had  taken  {dace  in  ahnntt 


every  other  country  in  Europe,  were  the 
only  things  which  should  be  considered* 
On  ^11  these  grounds,  he  should  toto 
against  the  noble  lord's  motion. 

Mr.  Ord  said,  that  although  he  seldom 
offered  himself  to  the  attention  of  the 
House,    he  felt  himself  bound  on   this 
occasion  to  raise  his  voice,  however  feMiBf 
against  the  system  of  ministers,  becaoae 
it  appeared  to  him  calculated  to  redaoe 
the   country  to  a  military  govemraeot. 
With  respect  to  the  alleged  necessity  of 
a  large  military  force  for  the  defence  of 
the  metropolis,  he  could  not  see  that  MAJ 
increase  had  taken  place  in  the  extent  or 
population  of  this  city  since  92,  which 
could   call  for  the  advanced  force  pro* 
posed  by  the  noble  lord«    But  even  ad- 
mitting an  increase  of  population  in  tbe 
metropolis,  according  to  the  noble  lord's 
statement,  how  could  such  increase  form 
any  argument  for  the   increase  of  our 
military  force,  unless  it  were  argued  that 
the  police  of  London  should  be  managed 
by  the  same  means,  as  those  resorted  to 
in  Berlin   or  Petersburgh,  or  the  other 
capitals  of  military  and  arbitrary  govern- 
ments ?    The  taste  of  such  govemmenta 
had  no  doubt  become  very  prevalent  of 
late  years  in  this  country ;  for  there  was 
no  levee  now  without  a  crowd  of  soldiers 
parading  the  streets,  and  guarding  all  thfe 
avenues  to  the  royal  residence.    If  our 
ancestors    could  witness    such    military 
exhibitions,  they  would  be  apt  to  ima- 
gine that  the  French,   or  some  foreign 
enemy,  was  actually  at  our  doors.    There 
was  obviously  no  necessity  for  such  exhi- 
bitions.    And  was  it  only  to  gratify  a 
foolish,  foppish  taste  for  pomp  and  parade, 
that  ministers  proposed,    in  the  present 
state  of  our  finances,  to  maintain  a  larger 
peace  establishment  than  was  ever  known 
before?     Time  was,  when  his  majesty 
held  his  levees  without  any  military  to 
parade  the  streets,  and  such  practice  was, 
ne  had   no  hesitation  in  saying,  more 
suitable  to  the  character  and  real  dignity 
of  the  monarch  of  a  free  people,  than  the 
practice  which  had  obtained  of  late  years. 
The   enemies  of  reform  and  innovation 
seemed  to  think   an   increased   military 
force  necessary  to  preserve  the  peace  of 
an  increased  population.    But  would  the 
ministers  generally  adopt  the  noble  lord^ 
doctrine,  that  the  mass  of  the  people  #erte 
so  discontented,    that  nothing   but  the 
terror  of  a  military  force  could  prevent 
an  explosion  ?    If  so,  what  a  reflection 
upon  Uie  conduct  and  daracter  of  the 
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ffovetnment!  But  thefkct  was  not  to; 
for  the  British  people  were  not  so  insen- 
sible  of  the  value  of  their  constitution, 
with  all  its  defects,  especiallj  in  modern 
practice,  as  to  desire  its  overthrow.  But 
from  the  noble  lord's  language^  that  con- 
stitution was  not  so  very  reverently  to  be 
regarded ;  for  the  good  old  constitutional 
objection  to  a  standing  army  was,  it  ap- 
peared, by  himself  and  his  colleagues, 
deemed  quite  inapplicable  to  our  present 
condition.  Why,  really,  from  such  lan- 
guage, it  was  impossible  to  say  how  soon 
some  other  constitutional  point  of  great 
value,  might  be  deemed  equally  inapplic- 
able or  inexpedient  by  those  ministers; 
perhaps  the  trial  by  jury,  or  the  Habeas 
Corpus  act,  or  any  other  sacred  charac- 
teristic of  our  free  constitution;  for  the 
whole  career  of  those  ministers  was  caU 
culated  to  alarm  the  friends  of  constitu- 
tional liberty,  if  not  to  produce  absolute 
despair. 

Lord  Nugent  said,  that  he  ^d  seldom 
heard  a  speech  more  honourable  to  the 
person  himself,  or  more  useful  to  the  House, 
than  that  of  the  hon.  ffenileman  who  had 
just  sat  down.  He  did  not  mean  to  detain 
the  House  long ;  he  would  only  offer  a  few 
general  observations.  There  was  one 
topic  on  which  he  could  not  but  anim- 
advert-* he  meant  the  employment  of 
foreign  mercenaries.  There  was  one  regi- 
ment, consisting  of  four  battalions,  com- 
posed entirely  of  foreigners  of  different 
-nations.  This  he  thought  an  extremely 
exceptionable  measure.  The  only  diffi- 
culty that  could  be  felt  in  the  disbanding 
of  any  regiment  was  the  reluctance  to  de- 
prive so  many  of  our  gallant  countrymen 
of  their  usual  subsistence;  but  no  such 
difficulty  could  be  felt  with  regard  to  the 
60th  regiment.  Why,  then,  should  it  be 
retained  upon  our  peace  establishment, 
especially  while  so  many  of  our  native 
regiments  were  disbanded?  There  was 
another  point  also  upon  which  he  felt 
himself  called  upon  to  differ,  not  only 
from  the  plan  of  ministers,  but  from  the 
opinion  of  his  noble  friend  who  made  the 
present  motion,  and  that  was  with  regard 
to  the  army  of  occupation.  He  felt  a 
strong  objection  that  so  many  Englishmen 
should  be  kept  among  sucn  scenes  and 
such  society  as  they  srere  exposed  to 
underamilitary  government, or  that  British 
soldiers  should  be  fixed  in  a  situation 
where  diey  were  but  too  liable  to  im- 
bibe notions  and  sentiments  which  it 
would  be  treason  to  support  iq>on  their 


return  to  their  native  land.  He  was 
aware  that  by  that  treaty  which  ministers 
had  concluded,  and  some  gentlemen  ap« 
proved,  but  which  he  thought  the  very 
worst  to  be  found  in  the  history  of  our 
diplomacy,  we  were  pledged  to  maintain 
a  certain  contingent  in  France.  This 
treaty  ought,  he  admitted,  to  be  sacredly 
observed,  as  the  honour  of  the  country 
was  pledged  upon  the  subject ;  but  he 
would  much  rather  vote  for  the  $upply 
and  support  oi  that  contingent  by  a  body 
of  Russians,  or  any  other  mercenarie8» 
than  have  his  countrymen  placed  in  the 
disgusting,  odious,  and  un-English  office 
of  upholding  military  despotism. 

Mr.  Warre  could  not  see  the  necessity 
for  any  larger  military  force  at  present, 
than  existed  in  the  year  1792;  and  if  the 
manner  in  which  the  army  were  generally 
employed  was  considered,  it  would  be  evi- 
dent to  every  rational  being  that  no  such 
necessity  could  be  pleaded,  unless  it  wer6 
deemed  material  to  have  soldiers  stationed 
as  sentinels  upon  Chinese  bridges,  to 
guard  French  mortars,  or  to  attend  idle 
shows.  It  was  extraordinary,  he  observed, 
with  what  facility  ministers  could  get  rid 
of  the  authority  of  Mr.  Pitt  when  it  suited 
their  purpose,  while  they  held  up  that  au^ 
thority  as  an  object  of  the  highest  rever- 
ence, on  other  occasions.  Because  Mn 
Pitt  had  proposed  a  moderate  mititaty 
establishment,  in  1798,  in  consequence  of 
the  probable  duration  of  peace  and  tho 
embarrassed  state  of  our  finances,  that 
minister  was,  truly,  deceived,  and  destitute 
of  political  foresight.  The  instirrecUon  in 
the  Isle  of  Ely,  about  two  years  ago,  was 
put  down  by  a  comet  of  dragoons,  ft  rela« 
tive  of  the  hon.  member  for  Wiltshire. 
If,  indeed,  the  French  Kevolution»  with 
its  desolating  principles,  were  yet  in  ope- 
ration—if  the  victories  of  1814  and  1815 
had  not  taken  place— >if  the  treaties  of  the 
noble  lord  had  not  been  signed,  theft  in- 
deed he  could  understand  tlie  arguinenia 
of  the  hon.  genUemen  opposite.  In  fiwpport 
of  such  an  extensive  military  force.  Otoe 
would  suppose  there  was  still  the  Ibar  of 
some  convulsion.  Indeed,  from  the  round- 
about manner  in  which  Uie  noble  lord 
expressed  himself  as  to  a  tranquillity,  not 
yet  Consolidated,  it  would  seem  that  the 
advocates  for  the  present  establishment 
thought  so.  It  was  with  regret  that  he 
saw  in  the  great  states  of  the  cofttinent  ft 
determination  to  uphold  what  the  n6ble 
secretary  had  so  justly  described^ft  gteftt 
military  monater.    But  with  whftt  cem]$f 
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tency  could  Great  Britaio  interpose  to 
obtain  its  extinctiooy  until  she  herself  first 
set  the  example. 

The  House  then  divided.:  for  lord  Al- 
ihorp's  Motion,  42 ;  Against  it  63. 

List  of  the  Minority, 
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Martin,  John 
Nugent,  lord 
Newport,  sir  John 
Newman,  R.  W. 
North,  Dudley 
Ossulston,  lord 
Philips,  George 
Portman,  Ed.  B. 
Ridley,  sir  M.  W. 
Sharp,  R. 
Smith,  Rob. 
Smyth,  J.  H. 
Scudamore,  R. 
Tierney,  rt.  hon.  G. 
Tavistock,  marquis 
Warre,  J.  A. 
Webb,  Edward 
Waldegrave,  hon.  W. 
Wilberforce,  Wm. 

TELLf.RS. 

Althorp,  viscount 
Ord.  William 


Abercromby,  hon.  J. 
Burroughs,  sir  W. 
Brougham,  Henry 
Bennet,  hon.  H.  G« 
Bamett,  Jas. 
Babington,  Thos. 
Calcrut,John 
Carter,  John 
Calvert,  Chas. 
Fergusson,  sir  R.  C 
t^azakerley,  Nic. 
Folkestone,  lord 
Gordon,  Robert 
Guise,  sir  W. 
Grenfell,  Pascoe 
Hamilton,  lord  A. 
Hurst,  Robt. 
Leader,  Wm. 
Lambton,  J.  G. 
Lefevrc,  C.  Shaw 
Lester,  B.  L. 
Mackintosh,. sir  J. 
Madoeks,  Wm.  A. 

On  the  numbers  being  declared, 
Mr.  Gurnry  rose  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  House  to  the  present  total  aban« 
donment  of  the  late  Mr.  Windham's  plan 
for  substituting  enlistments  for-limircd 
periods  to  engagements  for  life.  The 
aon.  gentleman  entered  into  some  detailf 
to  prove  that  life  service  had  never  been 
recognized  by  the  law,  nor  ever  had  been 
brought  into  practice  previously  to  the 
accession  of  George  1st;  when  the  last 
mutiny  act  of  queen  Anne,  having  enti- 
tled the  troops  to  their  discharge  afler 
three  years  service,  the  whig  ministry  of 
that  day  omitted  the  clause,  on  the 
avowed  pretext  of  the  great  danger  of 
training  Scotchmen,  and  letting  them 
loosot  again  to  strengthen  the  Pretender's 
armies.  The  practice,  thus  commencing, 
went  on  silenthr  till  1749  and  1750,  when 
Mr.  Thomas  fttt,  supported  by  generals 
Conway  and  Oglethorpe,  moved  for  leave 
to  bring  in  a  biU,  to  entitle  men  to  their 
discharges  after  ten  years ;  which  motions 
were  lost  ^  very  inconsiderable  majorities. 
In  1807  Mr.  Windham  carried  his  mea* 
sure ;  but  in  1808  the  noble  lord  opposite 
returning  to  power,  introduced-*>under  the 
pretext  of  the  great  exigencies  of  that 
momeat— a  clause  in  hia  mutiny  bill  giving 
an  option  to  such  persona  as  chose  to 
enlist  far  life.    We  were  now  at  peace 


again.  The  necessity  for  this  most  unjust 
and  unconstitutional  practice  could  hardly 
be  pleaded  in  its  extenuation;  but  thie 
simple  fact  was,  that  whereas  during  the 
war  the  option  had,  to  a  certain  degree^ 
been  given,  at  the  present  moment  it  waa 
entirely  illusory,  as  all  the  regiments  were 
enlisting — and  enlisting  boys — solely  for 
life.  1  he  hon.  gentleman  said,  he  did  no( 
rise  to  make  any  specific  motion ;  but  aa 
that  of  the  noble  lord  had  occasioned  a 
larger  attendance  than  usual,  he  advao* 
taged  himself  of  the  opportunity  of  bring- 
ing the  subject  under  the  notice  of  parlia* 
ment. 

The  Mutiny  bill  was  then  read  a  second 
time. 

Longitude  Discovbby  Bill.^  Mr. 
Croker  rose,  pursuant  to  notice,  to  move 
for  leave  to  oring  in  a  bill  for  consolidate 
ing  tlte  different  acta  passed  for  rewarding 
the  Discovery  of  the  Longitude.  His  pur- 
pose,  he  apprehendetl,  would  be  at  oace 
explained,  when  he  stated  that  these  acta 
were  no  fewer  than  twenty •  one  in  mem- 
ber, many  of  which  had  partly  expired* 
and  were  still  partly  in  existence.  The 
object  contemplated  by  all  these  acta  waa 
the  discovery  of  the  longitude  at  sea,  the 
inquiry  after  which  might  be  traced  as  far 
back  as  the  period  when  Philip  2nd  of 
Spain  was  vamly  attempting  to  establish 
a  superior  marine.  The  parliamentary 
enactments  which  had  so  rapidly  succeed* 
ed  each  other  since  the  time  oi  sir  Isaac 
Newton,  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging 
experiments,  commenced  in  the  reign  of 
queen  Anne.  A  variety  of  ingenious  and 
elaborate  investigations  had  subsequently 
shown,  that  although  there  were  two 
modes  of  prosecuting  the  inquiry  with 
partial  success,  the  one  mechanical  and 
the  other  scientific,  it  was  essential  to  the 
ultimate  perfection  of  the  discovery,  that 
scientific  principles  should  predominate* 
Mr.  Harrison  had  obtained  a  very  large 
reward  for  constructing  a  time-keeper, 
which,  on  the  iirst  essay,  which  waa  «| 
voyage  to  Barbadoes,  did  approximate  to 
the  nearest  point,  viz.  30  minutes,  or  half 
a  degree,  reouired  by  the  act  of  parliament. 
A  considerable  reward  had  likewise  been 
voted  to  an  eminent  mathematician  for 
constructing  tablea  on  purely  scientific 
principles,  which,  although  they  did  not 
advance  the  discovery,  brought  to  perfect 
tion  the  means  previously  acquired  for 
that  purpose.  The  House  must  be  awaro, 
that  the  question  depended  on  aatrononii* 
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eal  laws,  and  that  the  word  longitude  wai 
merely  a  popular  expression  for  denoting 
their  certainty  or  operation.  The  inten- 
tion of  the  bill  which  he  should  have  the 
honour  to  propose  was,  that  the  commis- 
sioners  of  the  board  of  longitud^ should 
remain  just  as  they  were,  but  that  there 
should  be  added  to  them  such  gentlemen 
in  the  scientific  world  as,  by  a  residence 
in  or  near  the  metropolis,  would  become 
useful  members  and  assistants.  His  ob- 
ject was,  indeedi  to  replace  the  board  in 
that  state  of  efficiency  in  which  it  ought 
to  be^to  restore  it  to  that  situation  in 
which  it  was  intended  to  be  at  its  very 
foundation  and  commencement.  There 
were  many  important  considerations  which 
would  show  the  necessity  of  resorting  to 
this  proceeding.  In  the  first  place,  he 
would  beg  to  stale,  that,  in  the  year 
17679  Dr.  Maskelyne,  a  name  which  could 
never  be  mentioned  without  the  highest 
respect,  projected  the  Nautical  Almanack, 
a  work  which  was  published  during  his 
lifetime  with  the  greatest  honour  to  him- 
self, and  the  most  essential  service  to 
the  country.  But,  after  his  death,  the 
reputation  of  that  book  greatly  declined, 
and  it  had  latterly  fallen  to  a  very  low 
state.  Mr.  Croker  said,  he  had  himself 
looked  into  the  whole  of  the  almanacks, 
from  the  earliest  period,  and  had  found 
•nly  two  or  three  errata  in  any  one 
volume.  The  latter  publications,  how- 
ever, were  very  incorrect,  and  he  was 
sorry  to  be  obliged  to  say,  that  the  volume 
for  the  present  year  ditl  not  contain  less 
than  eignteen  grave  errors,  and  the  pub* 
Hcation  for  the  next  year  not  less  than 
forty.  In  fact,  the  nautical  almanack  was 
a  by-word  among  the  literati  of  Europe. 
He  would  mention,  however,  that,  gene- 
rally speakine,  they  were  not  scientific, 
but  typographical  errors:  but  the  mis- 
chief that  must  arise  from  such  a  publica- 
tion was  an  injurious  in  the  one  case  as  in 
the  other.  From  this  consideration,  it 
would  be  part  of  his  measure,  that  the 
House  should  select  a  proper  person,  with 
a  moderate  but  adequate  salary,  to  super- 
intend the  publication  of  that  work.— 
Another  object  which  deserved  great  at- 
tention, and  in  which  he  considered  the 
lioaoar  of  the  country  to  be  deeply  inter- 
ested, was  the  discoverer  of  a  north-west 
passage  between  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pa- 
cific ocean.  This  had  become  an  object 
of  great  anxiety  since  the  reign  of  George 
2nd.  By  the  act  of  the  16th  of  Geo.  Srd, 
it  was  recited,  that  whereas  the  whalers 


had  of^en  opportunities  of  approachine 
the  northern  pole ;  and  whereas  it  would 
be  very  useful  and  beneficial  to  see  how 
near  they  could  approach  that  pole;  the 
act  therefore  awarded,  that  the  sum  of 
10,000/.  should  be  given  to  such  as  ap- 
proached within  one  degree  of  the 
northern  pole.  A  subsequent  act  had» 
however,  specified  an  oath  quite  incon- 
sistent with  the  circumstance  of  the 
whaler  being  near  the  northern  pole ;  for 
it  required  that  the  person  should  not  be 
actuated  by  any  motive  or  object  what- 
ever, except  the  catching  of  whales.  It 
was  one  object,  therefore,  of  his  bill,  to 
reconcile  these  two  measures. — Three  of 
the  scientific  persons  that  be  proposed  to 
associate  with  the  board— gentlemen  re- 
siding near  town^  who  coiud  always  be 
referred  to — it  was  thought  ought  to  re- 
ceive a  moderate  remuneration  for  their 
trouble.  With  the  concurrence  of  the 
venerable  and  respectable  president  of  the 
Royal  Society,  he  thought  the  remunera- 
tion given  might  be  so  loiv  as  100/.  each, 
and  he  trusted  the  House  would  be  of 
opinion  that  the  sum  of  SOO/.  could  not 
be  better  employed.  The  sums  to  be 
given  for  future  approaches  to  the  disco- 
very of  the  longitude,  it  was  proposed 
should  be  5,000/.,  7i500/.v  and  10,000^. 
The  limits  within  which  these  sums  were 
to  be  granted,  to  be  settled  from  time  to 
time  by  the  board,  according  to  the  ad- 
vances made  in  science,  so  that  the  reward 
held  out  should  act  as  a  perpetual  spring 
to  human  industry  and  scientific  research. 
He  hoped  the  bill  would  be  suffered  to  be 
brougot  in.  He  would  then  move  that  it 
should  be  printed,  and  name  a  distant 
day  for  the  second  reading.  He  then 
moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  **  for 
more  effectually  discovering  the  Longitude 
at  Sea,  and  encouraging  attempts  to 
find  a  Northern  passage  between  the  At- 
lantic and  Pacific  Oceans^  and  to  approach 
the  Northern  Pole.*' 

Mr.  Daws  Gilbert  said,  that  after  the 
very  luminous  explanation  which  the  hon. 
gentleman  had  given  respecting  the  ob- 
jects of  bis  bill,  and  the  benefits  which 
must  arise  from  it,  he  considered  it  unne- 
cessary to  detain  the  House  by  any  obser- 
vations of  his  own.  He  most  heartily  con- 
curred in  the  measure,  andthoughtithighly 
desirable  that  some  steps  should  be  taken 
for  improving  and  perfecting  time-keepers, 
and  the  construction  of  lunar  tables.  No  • 
thing,  he  believed,  had  come  nearer  to 
perfection  than  the  astronomical  instru- 
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amendmeDt  had  been  tnoTed  in  more  in- 
stances than  one,  and  carried^  which 
leemed  to  have  made  no  diminution  in  the 
narober  of  troope  maintained.  The  num- 
ber of  troops  was  never  an  effective  part 
of  the  mutiny  bill ;  but  its  principal  object 
was,  to  make  provisions  and  regulations 
according  to  which  the  conduct  of  the 
armj  was  to  be  arranged.  Indeed,  if  the 
House  looked  back  into  the  history  of 
mutiny  bills,  they  would  find  that  they 
had  frequently  stated  ho  numbers  what- 
ever. In  the  year  1715,  9956  men  had 
been  voted,  which  the  House  of  Lords 
had  diminished  to  8050.  From  that  year 
no  [number  had  been  specified  in  mutiny 
bills.  In  the  year  1724,  the  number  12,434 
jnen  had  been  inserted  in  the  mutiny  bill, 
though  the  supply  had  been  voted  at  14,294 : 
the  army  continued  at  that  number :  the 
bill  went  up  in  despite  of  the  limitation  of 
the  mutiny  bill,  and  a  farther  augmenta- 
tion of  4,000  men  was  carried.  In  another 
year  the  supply  had  been  voted  for  18,000 
men :  the  House  of  Lords  made  a  reduc- 
tion :  but  #hen  the  estimates  were  exa- 
mined, the  numbers  would  be  found  to 
continue  at  upwards  of  18,000.  With 
these  instances  before  him,  he  did  not 
know  in  what  way  the  noble  lord's  amend- 
ment could  operate.  He  agreed  most 
cordially  with  most  of  his  statements. 
With  regard  to  the  augmentation  of  force 
in  the  colonies,  the  noble  lord  would  ob- 
serve that  that  had  been  mainbuned  in  a 
ereat  degree  b^  themselves.  He  would 
nod  that  Jamaica  had  had  a  regular  es- 
tablishment :  that  they  had  kept  up  two 
battalions.  The  hon  gentleman  con- 
cluded with  declaring  that,  though  he 
agreed  with  many  of  the  noble  lord's  state- 
ments for  the  reasons  he  had  stated,  be 
could  not  concur  with  his  motion. 

Mr.  Banket  said,  that  the  motion  of  the 
noble  lord  was  strictly  conformable  to 
usage.  That  House,  and  that  House 
alone,  had  the  proper  control  over  the 
mutiny  bill.  In  certain  instances,  it  was 
true,  the  other  House,  when  they  consi- 
dered the  granu  made  by  that  House  as 
eatravagant,  thought  proper  to  make  a 
aeasonable  reduction,  and  the  House  of 
Commons  acceded;  having  granted  too 
nach  by  a  hasty  vote,  they  thought  pro- 
per, upon  reconsideratibn,  to  concur  in 
Its  jreduction.  He  hoped  that  if  they  now 
agreed  to  the  reduction  of  5,000  men,  as 
proposed  bv  the  notion  of  the  noble  lord, 
that  it  would  not  be  competent  for  the  go- 
vernment to  go  beyond  it.     la  time  of 


peace  it  behoved  them  to  look  at  ever^ 
possible  mode  of  reduction  which  was  me 
and  warrantable.  He  admitted,  however, 
that  a  large  establishment,  such  as  'our» 
had  been  for  years,  could  not  be  sudden!/ 
reduced.  This  could  only  be  done  g[ra- 
dually.  He  varied  much  mm  the  opinion 
of  the  secretary  at  war.  That  nobw  lord 
had  stated  that  Mr.  Pitt  was  greatly  mia- 
taken  in  proposing  a  peace  establiuiment 
which  was  too  low ;  seeing  that,  in  the 
war  which  broke  out  shortly  afterwardiy 
the  country  was  put  to  very  serious  ex- 
pense in  raising  the  army  to  a  proper 
standard.  But  the  maintenance  of  a  Uwe 
standing  army,  when  of  no  use,  in  or£r 
to  be  prepared  for  exertions  which  mis^ht 
possibly  be  required  afterwards,  was  im- 
proper in  every  view,  and  utterly  repug- 
nant to  the  spirit  of  our  constitution. 
Last  year  it  might  be  perhaps  maintained* 
that  a  considerable  force  was  necessary 
to  restrain  the  turbulent  and  disaffected; 
but  the  case  was  now  happily  changed^ 
and  we  could  do  with  a  less  force.  He 
thought  that  three  regiments,  consisting 
of  2,400  men,  might  be  deducted  from 
the  home  service,  and,  that  in  the  colonies 
a  reduction  to  the  same  extent  might  be 
effected. 

Lord  Palmerston  said,  he  would  not 
pursue  the  question  of  regularity  in  the 
proceedings  which  had  been  alluded  to. 
That  he  should  leave  to  members  better 
oualified  than  he  was ;  but  he  would  meet 
the  question  of  reduction  on  its  own 
ground,  and  show,  he  trusted,  to  the  sa« 
tisfaction  of  the  House,  that  no  suflBcient 
reason  had  been  given  for  that  diminutk» 
of  the  forces  which  the  noble  lord  had 
called  for.  The  noble  lord  had  taJcen  the 
ground  oflbrmer  periods,  and  comparing 
the  forces  then  kept  up  with  those  which 
were  now  proposed,  had  concluded  thai 
the  latter  were  much  more  than  were  ne- 
cessary. He  had  gone  back  to  the  year 
1786,  and  stated  the  comparatively  small 
number  of  men  kept  up  at  that  time; 
but  the  noble  lord  had  omitted  to  notice^ 
that  in  1786,  and  from  that  year  to  1793t 
we  had  in  our  pay  a  body  of  10,000  Hcs* 
sians,  which,  tnough  they  were  not  within 
this  island,  were  at  least  available  in  casee 
of  emergency,  and  should  have  been 
counted  in  enumerating  the  force  kepi  op 
at  that  period.  With  respect  to  the  year 
1792,  he  did  not  think  it  was  fair  to  oon* 
pare  it  with  the  pcesent  year.  The  dc^ 
cumstances  of  the  country  at  both  periode 
were  wholly  diflbrenti  and  be  ahoiud  for* 
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ther  observes  that  it  was  a  mistaken  policy 
to  have  reduced  the  establishment  so  low 
at  it  was  made  in  the  early  part  of  that 
year.    Mr.  Pitt  was  deceived  in  the  view 
which  he  had  that  year  taken  of  the  state 
of  the  continenjt,  and  he  severely  felt  the 
efibctsofthe  reduction  afterwards.     He 
came  down  to  pasrliament,  and,  in  bis  pro« 
position  for  the  reduction  of  the  land 
forces,  he  observed,   that  looking  at  the 
then  state  of  Europe,  there  never  was  a 
period  when  the  country  might  with  more 
confidence  look  forward  to  a  continuance 
of  peace  for  fifteen  years*    The  army  was 
reauoed  to  a  wnall  number.     But  what 
was    the   consequence?     The   internal 
troubles  which  soon  afterwards  broke  out, 
rendered  it  necessary  to  call  out  the  mi- 
litia,  and  the  government  were  obliged 
to  apply  immediately  to  parliament  for  an 
increase  of  the  military    establishment. 
But  that  was  not  the  only  ill  effect  which 
followed.    It  was  found  that  the  disband- 
ing of  so  large  a  body  of  regular  and  dis- 
ciplined troops,  crippled  the  exertions  of 
«ur  forces  for  a  verv  considerable  time 
after,  and  so  it  would  ever  be,  during  the 
£rst.years  of  a  war,  when  the  conclusion 
of  peace  was  followed  up  by  an  immediate 
disbanding  of  so  great  a  number  of  men. 
The  question  before  the  House  was  not 
atrictly  whether  the  force  kept  up  in  the 
year  1792,   was  too  great  or  too  little, 
hnt  whether    the  circumstances  of  the 
country  at  home  and  of  our  colonies  re- 
quired the  force  wliich  was  now  proposed  ? 
If  in  this  view  the  state  in  which  Europe 
had  been  placed  for  the  last  twenty- six 
years  was  the  extraordinary  and  sudden 
changes  which  had  so  frequently  taken 
place,  and  the  powerful  coalition  which 
was  made  against  us  at  one  time— if  these 
.circumstances  M^ere  considered,   he  was 
satisfied  that  the  proposed  force  would 
not  be  deemed  more  than  was  required. 
He  did  not  mean  to  uphold  the  principle, 
that  the  increase  of  population  rendered  a 
proportionate  increase  of  our  military  force 
necessary,  or  that  a  numerous  population 
.  ought  to  be  governed  by  the  edge  of  the 
sword ;  but  he  appealed  to  the  experience 
of  the  last  few  years,  whether  an  increased 
population  depending  upon  agriculture  and 
commerce,   might  not,   from  particular 
circumstances,   sueh  as  a  change  of  sea- 
.aoDf  and  want  of  employment,  be  worked 
upon  in  such  a  manner,  and  brought  into 
such  a  state  of  fermentation,  as  to  render 
.life  and  property  unsafe^  without  the  pro- 
>^tion  of  a  large  military  force  i  Mpst  of 


the  gentlemen  present  had  seen  a  proof  of 
this  in  the  riots  which  took  place  on  the 
subiect  of  the  corn  laws  about  three  years 
bacK,  when  a  large  military  force  was  ne« 
cessary  to  protect  tliem  from  insult  in  their 
passage  to  and  from  that  House.    This  he 
conceived  was  one  fair  ground  of  the  pre- 
sent force  proposed  for  Great  Britain. 
With  respect  to  the  colonies,   he  did  not 
conceive  that  the  forces  to  be  kept  up 
there  were  too  numerous  when  the  cir» 
cumstances  of  their  situation,  with  respect 
to  those  of  other  powers,  were  considered. 
When  the  House  had  admitted  the  neces* 
sity  of  an  army  of  occupation  in  France, 
they  laid  a  very  strong  ground  for  the 
principle  on  which  the  present  force  was 
proposed  for  the  colonies.    He  was  sorry 
to  be  obliged  to  trouble  the  House  with 
a  repetition  of  the  details  respecting  the 
disposition  of  the  several/orces  which  he  bad 
given  on  a  former  evening,  but  he  found 
it  necessary,  in  order  to  show  the  noble 
lord  that  there  were  none  kept  in  any  place 
which  were  not  called  for  by  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case.    In  Great  Britain  the 
force  intended  to  be  kept  up  was  26,000 
men,  but  it  would  be  necessary  to  look  at 
the  manner  in  which  these  were  to  be 
applied,  and  from  thence  it  would  be  seen, 
that  after  the  deductions  which  he  should 
mention,  there  would  not  remain  in  Eng- 
land a  disposable  force  exceeding  18,000 
men.    The  House  knew  that  in  relieving 
and  reinforcing  the  regiments  abroad  it 
was  necessary  to  send  out  a  certain  number 
every  year.    Taking  the  average  service 
of  any  regiment  abroad  it  might  be  stated 
at  ten  years,  beyond  which,  except  under 
particular  circumstances,  it  was  not  thought 
fit  to  extend  the  foreign  service  of  any 
regiment.     This  would  render  a  draught 
of  a  fifth  of  the  whole  number  of  our  colo- 
nial troops  necessary  to  be  taken  every 
year  from  our  troops  at  home.    This  he 
would  estimate  at  about  5,000  men,  and 
then  with  the  time  taken  in  going  out, 
and  the  returning  of  the  other  troops,  it 
might  be  said  that  there  was  this  number 
of  men  ineffective  every  year,  ^hoiigh  of 
course  they'  yere  still  paid  for*      This 
number  deducted  from  the  troops  at  home, 
would  reduce  Uiem  to  21,000.    But.  this 
was  not  the  only  reduction,  for  it  was  to 
be  recollected,  that  in  lieu  of  the  men  sent 
out  there  were  frequently  only  the  skeletons 
of  regiments  returned  home,  from  which, 
on  examination,  it  was  afterwards  found 
necessary  to  discharge  a  great  number  of 
men  as  unfit  fox  f^r(ber  s^nripe.     Jbp 
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for  their  conduct  in  the  preservation  of 
the  public  peace.  In  the  year  1744,  the 
act  for  the  suspension  of  the  writ  of  Ha- 
beas Corpus  was  not  immediately  followed 
up  by  an  Indemnity  bill :  but,  in  1746  the 
Indemnity  act  was  produced,  to  protect 
all  persons  in  the  situation  of  magistrates, 
5rc.  for  their  conduct  in  the  preceding 
year :  and  for  what  they  might  have  done 
subsequent  to  the  expiration  of  that  act. 
Tliis,  however,  was  not  thought  suffi- 
cient; for  as  that  act  only  indemnified 
them  to  the  SOth  of  April,  and  as  the  ma- 
gistrates had  been  unaer  the  necessity  of 
taking  up  several  persons  subsequent  to 
that  day,  another  set  was  passed  indem- 
nifying them  for  all  actions  done  between 
the  SOth  of  April  and  the  25th  of  July, 
J  746.  Thus  an  Indemnity  bill  had,  in  all 
instances,  followed  the  other.  From  that 
time  till  the  year  1792,  there  was  no  sus- 
pension of  the  Habeas  Corpus  act ;  but 
there  was  an  indemnity  bill  for  the  cir- 
cumstances that  took  place  in  the  year 
1780,  when  the  petitions  presented  to  par- 
liament on  a  subject  then  depending  were 
accompanied  by  the  most  dangerous  tu- 
mults ;  as  the  magistrates  and  others  had 
acted  on  their  own  responsibility  for  the 
security  of  the  public  peace,  at  a  time 
when  it  was  absolutely  necessary  for  them 
id  interfere,  and  when  it  was  difficult,  if 
they  had  been  prosecuted,  to  bring 
home  the  ofience  to  the  persons  they 
had  secured,  so  as  to  justify  their  appre- 
hension. 

From  that  time  till  the  year  1801,  he 
was  not  aware  of  any  bill  of  this  kind 
having  been  passed;  but  in  that  year 
there  were  two  such  acts,  for  indemnifying 
persons  for  having  apprehended  and  de- 
tained individuals  suspected  of  high  trea- 
son, and  for  having  been  active  in  suppres- 
sing tumults  and  riots  in  Ireland.  He 
merely  mentioned  this  to  show  that  our 
predecessors  thought  it  necessary  to  in- 
demnify public  officers  for  apprehending 
persons  who  had'  assembled  as  auxiliaries 
for  treasonable  purposes.  On  all  those 
occasions  it  must  have  been  for  the 
consideration  of  the  House  whether 
the  exigencies  of  the  times  had  been 
such  as  to  justify  those  particular  bills. 
Twice  within  the  last  year,  and  after  the 
fullest  discussion,  parliament  had  thought 
it  necessary  for  the  peace  of  the  country 
to  suspend  the  Habeas  Corpus  act,  and  to 
give  certain  powers  to  the  secretary  of 
state  and  the  privy  council,  for  the  pur. 
pose  of  detention.    If  the  House  would 
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recollect  the  circumstances  which  haci 
taken  place  within  the  last  fourteen' 
months,  they  must  be  convinced  that  iC 
was  absolutely  necessary  for  those  who 
were  the  guardians  of  the  peace  of  the 
country,  to  take  the  steps  they  had  done, 
and  that  they  would  have  been  guilty  of 
a  gross  dereliction  of  their  duty  if  they 
had  acted  otherwise.  They  were  there* 
fore  fully  entitled  to  the  indemnity  of  par* 
liament,  in  order  that  if  any  proceedings 
should  be  instituted  against  them  in  courts 
of  law,  they  might  not  be  under  the  ne« 
cessity  of  disclosing  the  testimonies  they 
had  received,  and  thereby  marking  out 
those  persons  as  objects  of  vengeance,  or 
be  put  in  the  situation  of  violating  the 
confidence  reposed  in  them.  V^ithout 
such  a  protection,  they  would  be  put  in 
the  situation  of  sacrificing  those  persons, 
by  making  public  their  names,  who  had 
given  information  on  condition  that  they 
should  not  be  disclosed.  It  was  impos- 
sible not  to  see  that  there  had  been  con- 
spiracies formed  for  the  purpose  of  over- 
tnrowing  the  government  of  this  kingdom 
in  church  and  state  as  established  by  law. 
Plans  had  been  formed  by  persons  taking 
advantage  of  the  distresses  of  the  lower 
orders  of  the  people,  to  get  them  to  as- 
semble under  the  false  pretence  of  peti- 
tioning that  House  for  a  reform  in  parlia- 
ment, while  their  real  object,  undisguised 
amongst  themselves,  was,  to  effect  an  en- 
tire revolution;  so  that  at  the  very  time 
they  were  speaking  of  reform,  they  had 
in  view  nothing  but  destruction  to  all 
the  admired  and  revered  institutions  of 
the  country.  The  transactions  that  had 
taken  place  in  February  last  year,  and  the 
December  preceding,  manifested  the  in* 
tention  of  getting  together  large  numbers 
of  people,  for  the  purpose  of  persuading 
them  to  acts  of  insurrection  and  revolt* 
It  therefore  became  the  absolute  duty  of 
the  magistracy  to  interfere,  and  they  per- 
formed that  duty  in  a  manner  highly  cre- 
ditable to  themselves,  and  beneficial  to 
the  country. 

And  here  he  could  not  help  observing, 
that  amongst  the  intentions  detailed  to  the 
committee  of  that  House  which  was  ap- 
pointed last  year,  one  scheme  of  those 
who  were  endeavouring  to  disturb  the 
public  peace,  was  the  plan  of  coming  to 
parliament  with  petitions  signed  by  ten 
persons  each  ;  but  in  large  bodies  of  se- 
veral thousands,  every  tenth  person  having 
a  petition  in  his  hand.  This  was  stated  in 
February^  and  its  truth  was  established 
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by  the    attempt    to    carry    the   daring 

{>roject  into  effect  at  Manchester  in  the 
bllowing  month.    Who  were  the  projec- 
tors or  instigators  of  this  bold  scheme,  he 
could  not  say ;  hut  it  was  a  cool  and  deli- 
berate plan  of  some  persons  who  had  stu- 
died every  head  and  section  of  th^  law 
against  tumultuous  assemblies,  in  order  to 
see  if  they  could  not  be  evaded  :  and  there 
was  DO  roan  but  must  be  convinced,  that 
instead  of  these  being  large  assemblies  of 
petitioners,  their  object  was  to  have  a  sort 
of  army,  every  ten  men  having  a  leader, 
and  every  hundred  a  centurion,  that  they 
plight  come  to  overawe  parliament,  not 
by  petitioning,  but  by  threats  and  terror. 
He  would  say,  there  never  was  a  more 
mischievous  or  a  more  atrocious  project 
than  this  was  intended  to  be,  if  it  had  not 
been  circumvented.     Poor  persons  were 
persuaded  to  leave  their  labours,  and  to 
march  without    provisions,    clothing,  or 
any  means  of  supporting  nature,  so  that 
their  very  necessities  must  have  led  them 
to  violate  the  laws  as  they  proceeded,  in 
order  to  prevent  themselves  from  starving. 
It  wa^  therefore  the  imperative  duty  of 
the  magistrates  to  stop  them  in  all  the 
parts  through  which  they  passed,  as  being 
unlawfully  assembled,  to  the  clanger  of 
the  public  peace.     When  the  evils  took 
place    in    the    year   1780,  the  reproach 
against  the  guardians  of  the  public  peace 
was,  that  they  had  not  done  their  duty,  as 
the  situation  in  which  they  stood  called  on 
them  to  stop  those  outrageous  procetdr 
ings,  instead  of  letting  them  go  on  till  they 
burst  into    an    explosion.    What  would 
have  been  said  to  the  magistrates  of  those 
counties:,  if  they  had  allowed  the  insur- 
gents ot  last  year  to  approach  the  doors 
of  that  House,  or  to  meet  in  the  metro- 
polis, with  their  petitions  amongst  every 
ten  men  ?     Would  it  not  liave  been  s&id, 
that  they  had  been  guilty  of  a  gross  de- 
reliction of  their  duty  ?    The  House  also 
would  recollect  the  proceedings  that  had 
taken  place  at  Manctiester,  that  informa- 
tion of  these  proceedings  had  been  given 
upon  oath,  and  that  on  this  information 
the  government  had  acted.     The    com- 
mittee had  reported  last  year  on  the  state 
of  the  country,  and    the    committee  to 
whom  the  papers  were  lately  referred  had 
reported  their  opinions  on  its  present  state, 
all  founded  on  the  oaths  of  persons  who 
had  deposed  to  the  circumstances  that 
had  taken  place.    Those  facts  must  prove, 
that  disturbances  had  occurred,  and  that 
it  waa  absolutely  necessary  to  proceed  to 


the  trials  of  the  most  active  conspirators 
at  Derby,  by  which  step  the  insurrection 
was  put  down. 

As  he  had  spoken  of  the  trials  at  Derby, 
he  would  add,  that  it  was  clearly  proved, 
from  the  testimony  of  persons  whom  it 
was  impossible  to  aoubt,  that  this  was  the 
branch  of  a  large  conspiracy  which  was 
intended  to  extend  to  many  parts  of  the 
country,  and  which  was  only  prevented 
from  taking  full  effect  by  the  activity  of 
the  magistrates.    The  trials  in  question 
had  fully  satisfied  him  that  a  deep  laid 
conspiracy  had  existed,  and  that  it  would 
have  gone  on  and  led  to  a  universal  explo- 
sion.   What  he  meant  to  say  was,  that  it 
would  have  been  so  far  general  as  to  have 
taken  place  wherever  an  assembly  pf  mis- 
guided people  had  been  coliectea.    With 
respect  to  what  had  been  said  about  Oli- 
ver, he  would  counteract  an  important 
impression  that  had  been  made  on    the 
public  mind  respecting  his  appearance  at 
Derby  during  those   trials.     Oliver  was 
not  brought  there  to  give  his  evidence ; 
he  was  bi'ought  there  for  a  very  different 
purpose.     He  had  no  hesitation  in  saying, 
that  he  (the  attorney  general)  had  heen 
the  man  who    had  caused    him    to    be 
brought    down,  and  he  would  state  fpr 
what  purpose.     There  was  a  man  who  had 
been  at  Derby,  and  said  he  had  seen  Oli- 
ver amongst  the  conspirators,  and  he  was 
to  appear  as  a  witness,  and  was  to  have 
proved  that  the  man  he  was  speaking  of 
was  Oliver.     Oliver  was  therefore    sent 
for  to  Derby,  not  that  he  might  be  exa- 
mined as  a  witness,  but  as  an  auxiliary, 
that  those  on  their  trials  might  have  an 
opportunity  of  saying  whether  he  was  the 
man  ;  but  the  jury  was  perfectly  satisfied 
that  he  was  not  the  roan.    This  was  the 
reason  for  Oliver  being  at  Derby,  and  it 
was  a  good  reason ;  not  for  the  purpose  of 
having  any  thing  communicated  by  him, 
but  that  he  might  be  confronted  with  per- 
sons who  might  have  said  that  he  was  pre- 
sent at  many  of  those  meetings ;  and  thus 
the  base  fraud  used  on  that  occasion  would 
have  been  detected.    He  ought  to  apolo- 
gise, as  this  was  the  first  opportunity  he 
had  had  of  making  the  statement,  and  he 
did  it  for  the  purpose,  that  if  any  blame 
was  to  be  attached  for  having  Oliver  at 
Derby,  it  might  rest  upon  him.    He  be- 
lieved, that  Oliver  had  had  no  concern  what- 
ever in  exciting  or  promoting  the  insur- 
rections alluded  to  in  Derbyshire  and  Not- 
tinghamshire, or  in  producing  tumultuoua 
meetings    or  insurrectionary  movements 
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elsewhere.  That  there  existed  a  spirit  of 
insubordination  and  tumult  in  the  countiy 
long  before  Oliver  was  employed  to  col- 
lect any  information,  or  the  Habeas  Cor- 
pus act  was  suspended,  it  was  now  impos- 
sible to  doubt,  for  the  very  terms  in  which 
the  disaffected  gave  expression  to  their 
sentiments  left  no  doubt  of  their  designs. 
It  had  been  proved  that  there  had  been 
an  intention  to  bring  about  a  reTolution, 
and  if  there  were  such  an  intention,  whe- 
ther this  ctmspiracy  existed  only  amongst 
the  lower  orders  or  was  secretly  instigated 
by  persons  of  a  higher  rank  in  society, 
was  of  no  importance — ^it  was  the  duty 
of  government  to  prevent  it  from  taking 
place. 

It  could  not  be  denied  that  means  were 
used  to  work  upon  the  passions  of  the 
misguided  people  in  the  most  atrocious 
way,  and  this  was  by  an  attempt  to  destroy 
their  religious  feelings.    He  would  ven- 
ture to  say,  that  the  tendency  of  the  blas- 
phemous publications  that  had  been  so 
widely  disseminated,  was    to  undermine 
and  destroy  all  the  principles  of  religion 
amongst  the  lower  orders  who  had  hitherto 
regarded  them  with  reverence  and  vene- 
ration.   There  must  be  few  persons  who 
could  not  see  that  this  was  one  of  the  ob- 
jects of  such  publications ;  and  when  be 
heard  it  asserted  that  they  had  not  had 
much  circulation,  and  that  persons  who 
wanted  to  buy  them  out  of  curiosity  could 
not  obtain  them,  he  was  absolutely  asto- 
nished.   It  was  impossible  to  walk  through 
the  streets  without  seeing  them  at  every 
flhop-window.    They  were  hawked  about 
in  the  country  and  most  industriously  cir- 
culated.   Wherever  the  municipal  autho- 
rities interfered  to  prevent  the  sale  of  such 
works  without  a  licence,  they  were  actu- 
ally distributed  as  gifts.    Thus  was  the 
letter  of  the  law  evaded,  and  even  the  love 
of  profit  sacrificed  to  promote  the  currency 
of  publications  which  had  been  productive 
of  the  worst  effects  in  this  country  for  the 
last  twelvemonths.    No  man  who  knew 
what  had  been  lately  passing  in  this  conn* 
try  could  deny  that  this  was  a  principal 
means  by  which  the  people  had  been  cor- 
rupted.   Was  it  not,  then,  necessary  for 
^hose  who  were  more  peculiarly  responsi- 
ble for    the  guardianship  of  the  public 
peace   to    ioterptise    for  the  purpose  of 
checking  the  progress  of  such  a  system  ? 
The  government  of  the  country,  would 
indeed  have  been  guilty  of  a  dereliction 
p{  its  duty,  if  it  had  not  so  interposed. 
The  question  then  for  the  Hotisei  in 
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this  instance,  to  consider,  was,  whether 
admitting  the  existence  of  a  treasonable 
conspiracy,  which  indeed  it  was  impossible 
consistently  to  deny,  the  measures  taken 
to  prevent  the  explosion,   or  defeat  the 
objects  of  that  conspiracy  were,    whether 
lawful,  strictly  speaking,  or  not,  entitledl 
to  an  indemnity.    He  meant,  whether  the 
seizure  of  papers  or  of  arms,  which  might 
not  be  justifiable  according  to  the  letter 
of  the  law,  were  not,  still,   such  acts  as 
ought  not  16  be  subjected  to  prosecution 
or  penalty,  when  done  with  a  view  to  teve 
the  state  from  the  dangers  of  insurrection 
and  treason.     If  government  were  war* 
ranted  in  apprehending  persons,  they  Were 
also  warranted  in  doing  other  acts.    Now 
when,  under  the  warrants  that  were  issued 
for  apprehending  certain  individuaiBi  they 
also  seized  their  papers,   it  appeared  to 
him  that  they  did  right,  for  they  thus  pre- 
vented information  from  being  conyeyed 
to  their  coadjutors.    Another  part  of  this 
act  was   to  indemnify  persons  for    thd 
seizure  of  arms.    If  there  was  no  desire 
to  stir  up  insurrection,   then  every  thing 
that  had  been  done  in  this  way  was  wrong ; 
but  if  otherwise,  he  would  say,  that  those 
who  searched  for  arms  were  bound  to  do 
so  for  the  preservation  of  the  tranquillity 
of  the  country.    One  of  the  petitions  that 
had  been  laid  on  the  table  of  tiiat  House—* 
he  believed  it  was  that  from  Francis  Ward 
—complained  that  some  persons  entered 
into  his  house  at  Nottingham,   for  the 
purpose  of  searching  for  arms,   but  none 
were  found.     This  proceeding  was,   no 
doubt,  strictly  speaking,  contrar]r  to  law ; 
but  he  beggea  the  House  to  consider  the 
time  and  circumstances  under  which  that 
search  took  place.    It  was,   in  fact,  on 
the  10th  of  June,  on  the  very  morning 
that  the  Derby  insurgents  had  advanced 
to  meet  those  malcontents  by  whom  they 
expected  to  be  joined  at  Nottingham  Fo- 
rest.   It  was  to  be  recollected  also  that 
it  was  one  of  the  great  objects  of  these 
insurffents  to  procure  arms  -*  that  they 
eagerly  sought  for  arms  wherever  the^ 
could  nope  to  find  them  —that  indeed  their 
avowed  wish  was  to  collect  a  store,  not 
only  for  their  immediate  followers,   but 
'  for  all  those  whom  they  could  persuade 
'  or  force  to  join  them.    Under  such  cir- 
I  cumstances,  then,  was  it  not  the  obvioui 
i  duty  of  the  magistrates  of  Nottingham  to 
search  the  house  of  every  man  whom  they 
had  reason  to  suspect  of  any  connexion 
with  the  disa&cteo  ^  He  would  say,  thet 
would  have  been  most  negligent  ofthetf 
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^ty,  ift%eyhad  not  addpted  the  most 
vigortfus  fAeMures  td  takeaway  amis  from 
^▼ery  suspected  person.  In  short,  no* 
thing  #hatever  had  been  done  that  vras 
not  absoliitefy  necetsary  for  the  preserra- 
iion  of  the  peace. 

Then,  surely,  it  was  fit  that  those  who 
had  so  properly  and  actively  conducted 
themselves  should  be  indemnified  for  their 
acts.  If  they  were  to  have  actions  brought 
against  them  they  would  have  no  means 
of  defending  themselves  but  by  disclosing 
the  names  of  those  who  had  given  them 
information.  To  gnard  against  such  dis- 
closure was  one  of  the  great  objects  of 
this  bOI,  and  that  object  was  of  the  last 
consequence.  For  if  the  names  of  those 
from  whom  information  waa  obtained  by 
government  undef  such  circumstances 
were  made  known,  iiht  result  would  be 
that  treason  and  conspiracy  might  here- 
after go  on  with  impunity ;  for  if  such 
disclosure  were  made,  most  persons  would 
hereafter  be  afraid  to  eive  any  information 
to  government,  lest  Uiey  should  be  ex- 
posed to  general  censure  or  individual  re- 
sentment; consequently  such  disclosure 
would  operate  as  an  encouragement  to 
future  conspiracy.  There  was  a  certain 
put  of  the  report  from  the  secret  com- 
mittee which  he  thought  particularly  en- 
titled to  the  attention  of  parliament  and 
the  country,  he  meant  that  passage  in 
which  it  was  Itated,  that  notwithstanding 
the  success  of  the  measures  which  had 
been  taken  to  put  down  conspira^  and 
rebellion,  it  still  reouired  all  the  vigilance 
of  goTernment  and  the  magistracy  to 
maintain  the  tranquillity  which  had  been 
restored.  The  spirit  of  insubordination, 
^though  repressed,  was  not  extinct,  but 
still  proceeaed  under  the  pretence  ofre- 
fbrm,  to  seek  for  numerous  meetings, 
which  could  have  nothing  in  view  but  not 
and  revolution.  In  saying  that  persons 
acted  under  the  pretence  of  reform,  he 
begged  it  to  be  understood  that  he  meant 
no  reflection  upon  the  character  of  re- 
formers generally,  for  there  were  many 
of  those  gentlemen  towards  whom  he  felt 
the  hiehest^  respect,  although  he  differed 
from  them  in  opinion.  But  his  objection 
applied  to  such  persons  as  those  who, 
while  they  called  themselves  reformers, 
made  use  of  the  language  of  revolu- 
tionists; for  what  other  character  than 
that  of  revolutionists  could  be  applicable 
fq  those  who,  in  their  meetings,  asserted 
it  as  a  right  to  approach  that  House  with 
a  petition  in  one  oand  and  the  sword  in 


the  other  ?  This  doctrine  was  preached 
at  several  of  the  meetings  held  by  those 
who  called  themselves  reformers ;  he 
meant  those  who  petitioned  for  annual 
parliaments  and  universal  sufhufe ;  and 
m  his  view,  those  who  sought  such  objects 
must  be  understood  to  seek  revolution; 
for  he  maintained  that  such  objects  were 
incompatible  with  the  existence  of  the 
British  constitution,  of  which  neither  an« 
nnaliy  elected  parliaments  nor  universal 
suffrage  ever  formed  any  part :  nay,  ho 
was  prepared  to  maintain  that  the  esta- 
blishment ofsuch  a  system  was  inconsistent 
with  the  stability  of  any  constitution  what- 
ever— that  in  fact.it  could  not  last  for  one 
year  in  any  country  that  desired  the  pos- 
session of  a  regular  government. 

After  expressing  his  hope  that  he  should 
stand  excused  for  so  long  dwelling  upoa 
that  passase  of  the  report  to  which  he  nad 
referred ;  he  pressed  upon  the  attentioa 
of  the  House  that  as  the  spirit  of  disafiSec- 
tion  and  tumult  was  not  quelled,  if  the 
present  bill  were  not  adopted  it  would, 
Deiog  released  from  any  check  or  control, 
again  contrive  to  rear  its  head,  and  we 
should  soon  have  to  witness  the  repeti- 
tion of  such  outraces  as  had  within  the 
last  year,  disturbed  and  degraded  the 
counties  of  York  and  Kottingmun.  After 
animadverting  upon  the  system  of  obtain- 
ing petitions  for  what  was  called  reform 
from  twenty  persons,  and  thus  splitting  a 
petition,  which  might  be  signed  by  5  or 
10,000,  into  so  many  diflerent  petitions^ 
with  a  view  to  give  a  factitious  importance 
to  such  applications,  he  revertea  to  the 
precedents  upon  which  the  present  measure 
was  founded,  and  recapitulated  the 
grounds  upon  which  bethought  this  mea- 
sure ought  to  be  adopted.  Adverting  to 
the  exertions  of  the  magistrates  of  Man- 
chester to  prevent  tumultuous  meetings 
from  proceeding  to  the  metropolis,  he  ap* 
pealea  to  the  House  how  it  would  feel  to- 
wards these  magistrates,  as  well  aa  towards 
the  magistrates  of  the  intervening  counties^ 
if  such  a  meeUog  were  allowed  to  ap- 
proach and  beset  that  House  itself.  If, 
then,  it  would  have  been  deemed  culpable 
on  the  part  of  those  magistrates  to  allow 
such  tumultuous  meetings  to  proceed  to 
what  they  called  their  destination  in  I^on- 
don,  and  if  in  the  prevention  ofsuch  an 
extraordinary  proceeding  measures  had 
been  taken  not  quite  consonant  to  law, 
would  that  House  allow  the  magistrate»» 
who  could  not  justify  their  conduct  with- 
out revealing  the  iDforiBatio&  upon  iriiicb 
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they  acted,  to  become  liable  to  actions  at 
law  ?    Surely  such  a  deci«ion  on  the  part 
of  the  House  would  be  inconsistent  with 
the  principles  of  justice,  and  with  the  ob- 
jects which  occasioned  an  acquiescence  in 
the  Suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  act, 
for  those  objects  were  the  preservation  of 
the  public  peace,  and  the  defeat  of  trai- 
torous conspiracy;    and  any    man  who 
acted  in  the  promotion  of  such  objects 
was  entitled  to  indemnity  and  protection 
against  vexatious  prosecutions.  He  there- 
fore would  submit  that,  from  every  con- 
sideration   of  necessity,    propriety,    and 
justice,  the  House  was  bound  to  pass  the 
bill  now    proposed,    and    should  move, 
**  That  the  bill  be  now  read  a  first  time.'' 
Mr.  Lambton  said,  that  it  was  not  then 
bis  intention  to  enter  into  any  discussion 
of  the  principles  or  details  of  the  mea- 
sure before  the  House,  as  other  opportu- 
nities would  offer  for  that  discussion.  But 
he  would  apply  himself  to  the  broad  prin- 
ciple which  had  been  little  adverted  to  by 
the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  who  spoke 
last,  namely,  the  conduct  of  those  minis- 
teta  who  had  brought  forward  this  mea- 
sure of  indemnity.    Before  any  such  mea- 
sure was  acceded  to,  he  thought  it  indis- 
pensable to  justice,  to  the  character  ofthe 
House,  and  to  the  satisfaction  ofthe  pub- 
lic mind,  that  a  full,  fair,  and  impartial  in- 
Yestigation  should  take  place  as  to  the 
conduct  of  ministers  for  the  last  tweWe 
months,  in  order  to    ascertain    whether 
they  deserved  indemnity  or  impeachment. 
—The  latter  was,   in  his  opinion,  that 
which  they  deserved  for  the  many  arbi- 
trary imprisonments,  cruel  inflictions  and 
disgraceful  acts  which  had  taken  place 
under  their  auspices,  since  the  suspension 
of  the  Habeas  Corpus  act.    Entertaining 
these  sentiments  he  could  not  allow  the 
bill  to  be  read  a  first  time  without  stating 
his  sentiments,  as  afler  the  first  reading, 
the  nature,  extent,  and  provisions  of  the 
particular  measure  would  justly  form  a 
chief  part  of  the  discussion,  and  prevent 
his  entering,  unfettered,  into  the  more  im- 
portant  view  of  the  question  to  which  he 
had  alluded.    They  were  at  length  come 
to  the  winding  up  ofthe  disgraceful  mea- 
sures which  had  been  adopted  by  ministers. 
They  were  called  upon  that  night  by  the 
hon.  and  learned  gentleman  tothrowan  im- 
penetrable veil  over  all  die  acts  of  tyranny 
and  oppression  that  had  been  committed 
under  the  Suspension  act.    They  were 
rec^uired  to  stiflfe  the  voice  of  just  com- 
plami— to  disregard  the  numerous  peti- 
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tions  that  had  been  presented,  arnugning 
the  conduct  of  ministers,  detailing  acts  of 
cruelty  unparalleled  in  the  annals  of  the 
Bastile,  and  demanding  a  full  and  open 
investigation  into  the  truth  of  charges 
which  regarded  a  topic  over  which  that 
House  ought  always  to  watch  with  pecu- 
culiar  care^he  meant  the  liberty  of  the 
subject. 

He,  however,  was  willing  to  afford  mi- 
nisters the  fullest  opportunity  for  explana- 
tion, before  he  qalled  upon  the  House  to 
decide  upon  acts  of  as  great  atrocity,  and 
as  hostile  to  the  liberty  of  the  subject  as 
were  ever  paralleled  in  the  history  of  any 
nation  upon  record.      But  to  the  measure 
of  indemnity  which  ministers  at  present 
demanded,  the  House  could  not  assent 
without  becoming  accomplices  in  the  guilt 
which  was  imputed — which  belonged  to 
those  ministers.    The  House  had  invested 
ministers  with  extraordinary   powers — it 
had  armed  them  with  a  sharp,  deadly,  and 
dangerous  weapon,  and  it  was  peculiarly 
the  duty  of  the  House  to  inquire  how 
these  powers  had  been  used — how  that 
weapon  had  been  applied.    The  noble  se- 
cretary of  state  for  the  home  department 
stood  charged,  in  the  petitions  which  had 
been  presented,  with  sanctioning  unne* 
cessary  cruelty,  and  the  most  unwarrant- 
able severity  ;  but  in  answer  to  this  charge 
he  observed,  that  the  personal   character 
of  that  noble  lord  was  very  ostentatiously 
put  forward.     To  the  private  character  of 
the  noble  lord  a  great  deal  of  benevolence 
was  attributed ;  that  might  be  so,  or  might 
not  be  so-^but  he  must  say,  that  his  pub- 
lic conduct  bore  no   such   stamp.     But 
whatever  might  be  the  tender  feeling  of 
the  noble  lord,   history  had  shown  that 
such  feelings  on  the  part  of  individuals 
was  no  guarantee  against  inhumanity  in 
the  administration  of  power.     We  were 
told  that  the  inquisitors  of  old  were  oflcn 
in  tears  upon  witnessing  the  agonies  of 
those  who  were  suffering  under  their  de- 
crees*   Yet  that  expression  of  feeling  nei- 
ther exonerated  them  from  the  charge  of 
cruelty  in  inflicting  the  punishment    or 
alleviated  the  sufferings  of  those  unfortu- 
nate victims.      It  was  mockery,  then,  to 
talk  of  tenderness  of  feeling  on  the  part  of 
any  man  invested  u  ith  arbitrary  power,  as 
any  argument  against  the  probability  of 
despotism   and  injustice  fn  the  adminis- 
tration of  that  power.     Great  wisdom  and 
firmness  could  alone  guard  against  the 
abuse  of  a  power  which  ought  not  to  be- 
long to— -wliich  was  calculated  to  corrupt 
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—any  human  being  ;-^and  were  ministers 
seriously  disposed  to  ascribe  wisdom  and 
ftrraness  to  lord  Sidmouth  [Hear,  hear!] f 
He  was  aware  that  the  noble  lord  had 
been  often  praised  of  late  by  persons  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  House,  who,  at 
other  times,  and  not  long  since  too,  were 
fonrard  to  deny  him  any  great  or  solid 
quality ;  nay,  who  were  active  in  ridicul- 
ing his  pretensions  to  any  mental  power. 
[  Hear,  hear !] .  The  inconsistency  of  such 
panegyrists  of  the  noble  lord  as  he  alluded 
to,  did  not  surprise  him  ~  but  he  would 
be  much  surprised  indeed  if  that  House 
should  adopt  the  idea,  that  because  lord 
Sidmouth  had  the  reputation  of  sensibility, 
such  cruelties  as  were  detailed  in  the  po- 
tions upon  the  table  could  not  possibly 
have  taken  place. 

But,  to  return  to  the  subject  of  those 
acts  of  oppression  to  which  he  had  before 
alluded,  he  would  assert  that  their  having 
come  to  the  knowledge  of  that  House, 
and  remaining  uncontradicted  as  they  did, 
must  take  away  from  the  majority  who 
sanctioned  the  Suspension  act,  all  power 
of  confiding  in  future  in  the  protestations 
and  promises  of  ministers.  The  conduct 
of  ministers  during  the  last  twelve  months 
was,  indeed,  extraordinary.  They  had 
come  down  to  that  House  armed  with 
what  he  believed  many  members  imagin- 
ed to  be  even  a  sufBcient  justification  for 
suspending  the  Habeas  Corpus  act — a 
green  bag — they  submitted  its  formidable 
contents  to  a  committee  of  their  own 
choosing.  Upon  which  they  themselves 
sat. — Thusunitingin  their  own  persons  the 
overweening  functions  of  judges,  jury  and 
witnesses.— TAry  drew  out  the  bill  of  in- 
dictment against  the  people  of  England— 
Thei/  swore  to  the  truth  of  the  allegations 
—and  thgif  found  the  bill.  Thus  it  was 
that  they  contrived  to  impose  upon  the 
judgment  of  that  House,  and  to  swindle 
the  people  out  of  their  liberty,  upon  false 
pretences ;  for,  upon  such  pretences,  and 
by  such  means,  did  they  reconcile  parlia- 
ment to  the  suspension  of  the  Habeas 
Corpus  act,  and  after  that  suspension  was 
repealed,  they  pretended  to  institute  an 
inquiry  into  their  conduct  during  that  sus- 
pension. But  what  was  the  character  of 
that  inquiry  ?  Precisely  similar  to  that 
by  which  they  had  obtained  the  suspen- 
sion. Yet,  upon  such  an  inquiry  and  de- 
cision, they  called  on  that  House  to 
vote  their  complete  acquittal  for  a  series 
of  injustice  and  absuraity,  such  as  never 
was  attributable  to  any  other  set  of  men  ap- 
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pointed  to  manage  the  government  of 
this  country.  Twelve  months  ago,  they 
pretended  that  treason  and  conspiracy 
threatening  the  subversion  of  the  state, 
raged  throughout  the  country ;  and  what 
was  the  first  proceeding  taken  to  prove 
the  existence  of  that  treason  ?  Why,  they 
preferred  a  charge  of  a  design  to  overturn 
the  government  and  constitution  against  a 
bankrupt  apothecary  andastarving  cobler. 
He  would  not  dwell  upon  the  eircumstaop 
stances  of  that  case,  as  they  were  so  fresh 
in  the  memory  of  the  House ;  but  it  must 
be  known,  that  the  preposterous  character 
of  the  charge  made  such  an  impression 
upon  the  mind  of  the  jury,  as  to  produce 
their  verdict  of  acquittal,  in  opposition  to 
all  the  e^rts  of  the  Crown  lawyers,  se- 
conded hj  the  elaborate  arguments  and 
authoritative  opinion  of  the  judges,  some 
of  whom  were  obviousl}'  more  anxious  for 
the  conviction  of  the  prisoners  than  for 
the  elucidation  of  truth,  or  the  inforce- 
ment  of  justice.  The  fact  was,  that  all  the 
criminality  charged  upon  the  prisoners  on 
this  occasion,  appeared  to  originate  solely 
with  the  agents  of  government,  who  were 
adduced  as  witnesses  against  them,  and 
such  was  evidently  the  impression  of  the 
jury  by  whom  they  were  acquitted. 

Now,  as  to  the  precedents  quoted  by 
the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  to  justify 
this  measure,  he  contended  that  they  had 
no  analogy  whatever  to  the  case  under 
consideration.  That  the  Habeas  Corpus 
act  had  been  before  suspended,  and  that 
indemnities  had  followed  was  too  true.-*' 
But  never,  he  would  tell  the  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman,  on  such  slight,  trivial 
or  contemptible  grounds.  In  1689>  the 
first  period  to  which  the  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman  had  alluded,  James  2nd,  had 
endeavoured  to  recover  the  throne  of 
Great  Britain,  from  which,  legitimate  as 
he  was,  he  had  been  hurled  by  the  indig- 
nation of  his  people.  He  was  backed  by  the 
most  powerful  and  ambitious  of  the  conti- 
nental monarchs,  and  supported  by  a 
strong  party  in  this  country.  £ven  then 
formidable  as  was  the  danger,  and  great 
as  was  the  party  in  array  against  the 
right  so  beneficially  exercised  of  deposing 
a  sovereign  when  entertaining  oesigtis 
hostile  to  the  liberties  of  his  subjects, 
even  then  the  measure  was  denounced  in 
parliament  as  an  infringement  on  the  con- 
stitution, and  the  existing  laws  declared 
capable  of  ensuring  the  safety  of  the  go- 
vernment.— In  1745,  the  next  of  the 
learned  gentleman's  precedents  the.  same 
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dangercxkted.  ThepTetenderwasinanaB 
against  the  djwuty  in  whom  the  succession 
to  the  throne  had  been  secured  by  the 
Revolution  of  1688.  He  was  conneeted 
with  a  party  in  both  Houses  conspicuous 
for  their  rank,  talents,  and  ]nfluence<*-aud 
under  their  protection  and  assistance 
he  penetrated  into  the  centre  of  England. 
Stilly  with  all  these  justificatory  reasons 
for  the  adoption  of  the  measure,  it  was 
not  passed  even  then  without  the  strong- 
eat  protests  and  remonstrances  against  the 
unconstitutional  nature  of  its  powers.  But 
in  those  days  Englialiroen  were  more  tena- 
ciotis  of  their  liberties  than  unfortunately 
they  appeared  to  be  of  in  later  years,  and 
new  eras.  It  was  only  of  late  it  became 
an  expedient  on  the  part  of  ministers  to 
suspend  the  Habeas  Corpus  act,  in  order  to 
prop  their  tottering  power,  to  secure  their 
jobs  and  their  places,  and  to  gas  the  mouths 
ofthepeople.  [Hear^hear!].  The  first  cry 
of  alarm  was  raised  at  the  moment  when 
there  was  a  loud  crv  for  economy  in  the 
country.  Every  where  die  demand  for 
retrenchment  and  reform  was  heard,  ac- 
companied by  reproaches  upon  ministerial 
profusion  and  extravagance.  Ministers 
saw  the  danger  to  which  they  were  expos- 
ed, and  the  difficulty  of  defending  them- 
selves. For  they  could  not  comply  with 
the  wishes  of  the  people  without  risking 
their  power.  Their  system  could  hot  be 
maintained,  if  they  attended  to  economy, 
for4hat  would  alienate  the  majority  of 
their  adherents.  Therefore  they  adopted 
the  policy  of  Robespierre ;  who,  whenever 
he  found  the  security  of  his  faction  en- 
dangered, or  the  continuance  of  his  dia- 
bolical power  menaced,  announced  the 
existence  of  plots  and  conspiracies  which 
he  himself  had  fabricated,  for  the  purpose 
of  entrapping  and  destroying  those  whose 
characters  and  actions  were  adverse  to  his 
granny.  In  one  respect  however  the  mi- 
nisters had  abandoned  his  example. — He 
had  attacked  the  great  and  powerfuL— - 
They  had  descended  to  search  for  treason 
into  the  dwellings  of  the  starving  manu- 
fiicturer  and  distressed  labourer. — ^They 
found  them  murmuring  at  the  weight  of 
insupportable  taxation,  destitute  of  em- 
]doymentt  and  obtaining  Uie  scanty  and 
miserable  pittance  by  inueh  they  barely 
supported  themselves  and  their  families 
irom  the  hand  of  charity.  Every  where 
they  discovered  the  existenoe  of  poverty, 
ntsery,  and  starvation.  That  celebrated 
English  spirit  which  once  preferred  seeking 
the  means  of  aubsistenoei  howev.er  hum- 
ble, through  its  owo  boDOtvable  exertioua 
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was  found  by  4hen  bowed  to  ^the  ground 
and  overwhelmed  by  despair  and  oppres- 
sion, submitting  contentedly  to  the  aegra- 
dation  of  parochial  relief.  Most  men  would 
have  felt  remorse  at  the  sight  of  a  country 
so  reduced,  a  people  suffering  the  utmost 
privations,  but  still  loyal  in  their  attach- 
ment, and  looking  up  to  that  House  for  re- 
dress ofall  their  wrongs.  But  our  ministers 
endeavoured  to  derive  personal  advantage 
from  the  sufferings  of  the  people.  They 
thought  they  could  work  upon  their  dis« 
tresses  until  they  had  formea  the  spark  of 
discontent  into  the  flame  of  rebellion.—* 
And  they  succeeded. — For  they  dispatch- 
ed their  emissary,  Oliver,  on  his  infamous 
mission.  Thus  the  resource  of  ministers 
for  meeting  all  the  distresses  and  com* 
plaints  of  the  country  was,  to  send  forth 
Oliver,  in  order  to  excite  disturbances, 
and  thereby  to  justify  acts  of  tyranny  on 
the  part  of  the  government.  This  arch  spy 
burned  along  from  county  to  county,  pro* 
claiming  <■  Physical  Force"  as  his  watch* 
word,  displaying  the  standard  of  rebellion, 
and  exciting  riot  and  insurrection.  Wher- 
ever his  steps  could  be  traced,  (and  their 
were  traced  with  equal  care  and  accuracy) 
he  was  found  urging  the  people  to  acta 
of  rapine  and  violence  instigating  them 
to  open  rebellion,  and  leading  them  on 
to  that  object  through  deeds  of  robbery 
and  even  of  murder.  And  the  Hoiue 
would  remark  that  from  the  day  on  which 
his  mission  ceased — when  he  had  left  the 
presence  of  those  whom  he  had  deluded^ 
when  by  the  assistance  of  high  military 
authority,  he  had  escaped  from  the  hands 
of  those,  who,  unknowing  of  the  nature  of 
his  actions,  had  taken  him  up  as  the  chief 
traitor,  that  instant  order  and  tranouillity 
were  restored.  He  was  found  at  length 
returning  to  render  an  account  of  his  perili 
and  his  success.  He  could  have  rendered 
his  account  in  the  words  which  a  great 
poet  ascribes  to  a  personage,  the  base  and 
more  malignant  parts  of  whose  character 
Mr.  Oliver  strikingly  resembled.  Thiaepy 
appeared. 

At  last,  as  from  a  eloud, 


loud  wat  the  acclaim  : 
Forth  rush'd  in  haste  the  great  cunsultinepeers, 
Rais'd  from  their  dark  divan,  and  with  nke  joy 
Congratulant  approached  him;  who,  with  hand 
Silence,  and  with  the»e  words  attention,  won. 

^-^— ^— — ^ Lone  w«re  to  tell 

What  I  have  done,  what  suffered;  with  what 

pain 
Vovag'o  the  unreal,  vast,  unbounded  deep 
Of  horrible  confusion  :  over  whtcb, 
By  5ia  and  Dtathy  a  broad  wav  now  is  pav*d 
To  expoditeyoar  glorious  mttcb. 
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which  they  could  be  compared*  the  pre- 
cedent  of  1801  was  widely  different  from 
the  act  proposed. 

In  the  brief  retrospect  which  he  had 
taken,  he  flattered  himself,  therefore, 
he  had  proved  that  none  of  the  pre- 
events  quoted  by  the  honourable  and 
learned  gentleman,  were  in  their  cir- 
cumstances at  all  applicable  to  the  case 
under  the  consideration  of  the  House.  So 
much  for  the  general  necessity  of  the  bill 
itself.  If  there  were  any  one  part  of  it, 
which  he  should  be  inchned  to  pronounce 
upon  as  more  objectionable  than  any 
other,  it  would  be  the  period  to  which  it 
referred.  The  operation  of  the  bill  was 
to  go  back  to  the  2Gth  of  January,  1817. 
Now  even  if  it  were  expedient  that  an  act 
of  indemnity  should,  under  the  existing 
circumstances,  be  called  for  by  govem- 
tnent,  at  least  it  would  be  more  consistent 
with  the  character  of  those  circumstances, 
that  its  operation  should  be  co-existent 
wi{h  that  of  the  suspension  of  the  Habeas 
Corpus,  in  ^  which  its  necessity  was  pre- 
sumed to  originate.  Instead  of  which  it 
was  antecedently  dated ;  going  back  to  a 
period  respecting  which  parliament  knew 
nothing,  no  investigation  into  it  having 
been  instituted. — ^Whatever  individual, 
therefore,  mi^ht  have  suffered  any  illega- 
lity, even  before  the  suspension  of  the 
Habeas  Corpus  up  to  the  period  he  had 
tnentioned  (the  26th  January,  1817),  was 
to  be  prevented  from  obtaining  any  redress. 
Thus  it  was,  that  step  by  step,  ^t  which 
•  was  originally  just  authority,  ^>ceeded 
until  it  terminated  in  despotism.  The 
indemnity  act  of  1801  went  farther  than 
any  preceding  measure  of  a  similar  nature, 
and  the  present  indemnity  bill  went  far- 
ther even  than  that — He  begged  now  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  list 
on  the  table  of  tjie^  individuals  who  had 
'  been  committed  diider  the  act  for  the 
suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus;  and 
which  be  supposed  the  gentlemen  oppo- 
aite  relied  upon  as  a  justification  of  that 
suspension.  There  were,  it  seemed,  ninety- 
six  persons  arrested  altogether  by  warrants 
from  the  secretary  of  state,  from  the  privy 
'  council,  and  from  the  magistrates  in  the 
disturbed  district.  Of  those  ninety-six 
persons,  fifty-one  had  been  arrested  on 
the  warrant  of  the  secretary  of  state; 
four  on  the  warrant  of  the  privy  council ; 
and  the  remainder  on  the  warrant  of  the 
magistrates.  Not  one  of  those  arrested 
on  the  warrant  of  the  secretary  of  state 
had  been  brought  to  trial.     The  four 


I  arrested  on  the  warrant  of  the  privy 
I  council,  were  brought  to  trial  ana  ac- 
quitted. All  those  arrested  on  the  war- 
rant of  the  secretary  of  state  had  been 
discharged,  some  on  their  recognizances, 
and  some  without.  He  should  perhaps 
be  told  that  this  was  a  proof  of  the  mild 
and  lenient  manner  in  which  government 
had  exercised  the  powers  that  had  been 
entrusted  to  them.  On  the  contrary,  he 
would  rather  say  that  it  was  a  proof  of  the 
frivolity  of  the  pretences  on  which  they 
had  called  for  the  suspension  of  the 
Habeas  Corpus.  It  was  criminal  on  their 
part  to  cause  the  arrest  of  so  many  persons 
on  charges  of  high  treason  against  which 
there  were  no  stronger  grounds  for  farther 
proceeding.  In  fact,  it  was  impossible 
not  to  be  convinced,  from  the  mean  and 
contemptible  situations  of  life  in  which  the 
individuals  who  had  been  arrested  were 
placed,  that  it  was  impossible  they  could 
be  engaged  in  any  serious  revolutionary 
project.  He  by  no  means  meant  to  say, 
that  no  attention  ought  to  be  paid  to  any 
mischievous  designs,  because  those  con- 
nected with  them  were  in  the  lower  walks 
of  life.  But  when  the  disaffected  were  com- 
posed of  bricklayers,  carpenters,  tailors, 
coblers,  pamphlet-sellers,  and  such  persons, 
it  was  evident  that  the  danger  could  not 
have  been  such  as  to  warrant  placing  in 
the  hands  of  the  executive  government 
the  extraordinary  powers  conferred  by 
the  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus. 
Let  it  also  be  remembered,  that  it  was 
not  in  times  of  peace  and  tranquillity  that 
the  benefits  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  were 
most  sensibly  felt.  It  was  only  in  periods 
of  tumult  and  disaffection,  when  the  arm  of 
power  was  stretched  forth  with  a  despotic 
energy,  that  the  subject  found  his  liberties 
and  his  privileges  protected  by  this  inesti- 
mable shield.  He  trusted,  therefore,  that 
the  House  would  refuse  to  sanction  the 
bill,  the  first  reading  of  which  had  been 
moved  by  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman, 
unless  a  strong  case  could  be  made  to 
appear  in  jusdncation  of  ministers  in  the 
course  which  they  had  adopted. 

Mr.  Protheroe^  adverting  to  the  observ- 
ations made  by  the  hon.  and  learned  gen- 
tleman who  nad  opened  the  present  debate 
on  the  petitions  which  had  been  presented 
for  annual  parliaments,  and  universal 
suffrage,  remarked,  that  while  he  agreed 
with  the  hon.' and  learned  gentleman  that 
revolution  and  anarchy  would  be  the  in- 
evitable conseouences  of  complying  with 
the  wishes  of  the  petitlonerS|  he  thought  it 
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for  a  full,  fair,  and  impartial  inquiry  into 
the  abuses  practised  during  the  suspension 
of  the  Habeas  Corpus.  He  did  not  say 
so  in  hopes  of  influencing  the  Housp,  but 
be  would  say  on  his  conscience,  that  the 
House  was  bound  in  duty  to  the  people 
of  England  to  support  him,  when  he 
moved  as  an  amendment,  '*  That  the  Bill 
be  read  a  first  time  that  day  six  months." 
[Loud  and  continued  cheering.] 

The  Speaker  having  put  the  question, 
and  no  one  ^appearing.  4>8posed  to  rise  on 
the  TreasuiT  bench. 

Sir  Af.  tv.Ridkii  expressed  his  surjjrise 
that  no  member  of  his  majesty's  adminis- 
tration had  thought  it  his  duty  to  attempt 
some  reply  to  the  able  speecn  of  his  hon. 
friend.  [A  cry  of  Hear !  from  the  minis- 
terial side  of  the  House.]  Perhaps  that 
cheer  intimated  that  he  had  prevented 
somebody  from  doine  so,  by  prematurely 
offering  himself.  If  so,  he  was  quite 
ready  to  wait,  and  would  postpone  his 

gretensions  to  address  the  House.— The 
on.  baronet  accordingly  sat  down,  and 
the  Speaker  read  the  question  a  second 
time,  when  a  long  pause  ensued. 

Sir  M.  JV.  Ridley  again  rose.  He  said 
he  presumed  he  was  to  attribute  the 
silence  of  the  gentlemen  opposite  to 
a  consciousness  of  the  justice  of  their 
cause,  although  he  was  at  a  loss  to  con- 
jecture the  grounds  on  which  that  con- 
aciousness  could  be  founded.  He  had 
risen  principally  for  the  purpose  of  making 
a  few  observations  on  some  of  the  prece- 
dents adduced  by  the  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman  in  support  of  the  proposed  bill, 
although  he  was  aware  that  it  was  great 
presumption  in  him  to  follow  that  hon. 
and  learned  gentleman  in  argument.  The 
hon.  and  learned  gentleman  had  dwelt 
much  on  the  precedent  of  1689.  Now 
In  that  act  there  was  no  parallel  to  this, 
nor  were  the  circumstances  of  those  times 
at  all  similar  to  the  present.  The  House 
were  well  aware  of  the  events  which  called 
for  the  act  of  indemnity  of  1689.  Tlie 
legitimate  sovereign  had  been  expelled 
from  the  throne,  and  another  prince  had 
been  chosen  in  his  place.  Many  of  the 
most  powerful  families  in  the  kingdom 
were  attached,  to  the  abdicated  king,  and 
the  battle  of  Athlone  had  been  fought  in 
1689,  in  hopes  of  recovering  the  throne 
for  him.  The  militia  of  the  country  were 
in  those  circumstances  called  out,  which 
was  contrary  to  an  act  passed  in  the  reign 
of  Charles  2nd.  This  reauired  an  act  of 
indemnity.     The  preamble  of  that  act 
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confpletely  .distinguished  it  from  the  act 
now  proposed.  It  set  forth,  as  the  reasona 
for  calling  for  indemnity,  that  they  had 
seized  persons  suspected,  contrary  to  acta 
then  in  existence,  and  from  the  legal  con- 
sequences of  these  measures  it  was  just 
that  they  should  have  protection.  The 
present,  however,  were  tiroes  of  compara- 
tive peace  and  safety.  The  next  prece- 
dent adverted  to  by  the  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman  was  that  of  1692.  At  that 
period,  however,  an  invasion  had  actually 
taken  place,  which  was  defeated  only  by 
the  battle  of  La  Hogue ;  and  in  the  indem- 
nity act  which  then  passed  the  particular 
circumstances  which  required  the  adoption 
of  such  a  measure  were  distinctly  speci- 
fied. What  was  there  in  this  case  of 
authority  as  a  precedent  for  the  proposed 
bill  ?  The  next  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman's  precedents  was  that  of  1715. 
At  that  period  there  was  a  dangerous 
rebellion  in  the  country,  headed,  not  by 
persons  of  inferior  condition,  but  by  the 
first  noblemen  in  the  land,  pervading  all 
the  northern  part  of  the  kingdom,  and 
ending  with  the  execution  of  the  earl  of 
Drinkwater.  In  order  to  stop  this  evil 
the  government  of  that  day  took  some 
measures,  not  strictly  legal,  to  indemnify 
them  for  which  the  legislature  passed  an 
act.  Yet  indemnity  had  not  been  then 
required  for  those  who.  had  advised  and 
planned  measures,  but  for  the  magistrates 
who,  in  consequence  of  proceedings  in 
their  districts,  had  felt  themselves  bound 
to  assume  extraordinary  powers*  How 
different,  therefore,  was  that  case  from  the 
present !  In  1746,  also,  an  act  of  indem- 
nity was  pass.ed,  but  it  was  expressly 
limited  to  the  acts  performed  by  govern- 
ment during  the  period  of  the  rebellion 
in  1746.  Was  there  in  this  any  parallel 
to  the  present  case  ?  Nothing  could  be 
more  dissimilar.  The  indemmty  act  of 
1780  related  solely  to  the  acts  or  the  ma- 
gistrates, in  putting  down  the  riots  of  that 
time.  It  was  true,  that  in  the  same  year 
the  Habeas  Corpus  was  suspended,  but  it 
was  only  with  reference  to  our  North 
American  colonies.  In  1801,  then,  was 
the  only  precedent  to  be  found  for  this 
measure.  Of  this  precedent  it  might  be 
sufficient  to  say,  that  it  was  the  act  of  the 
same  ministers  who  now  called  for  this 
act ;  that  it  was  a  precedent  created  by 
those  who  had  been  but  too  ready  to  imi- 
tate it.  But  in  the  circumstances  of 
danger,  in  the  prevalence  of  alarm,  in  the 
I  characters  suspected,  in  every  point  in 
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which  they  could  be  compared,  the  pre- 
cedent of  1801  was  widely  different  irom 
the  act  proposed. 

In  the  brief  retrospect  which  he  had 
taken,  he  flattered  himself,  therefore, 
he  had  proved  that  none  of  the  pre- 
cedents quoted  by  the  honourable  and 
learned  gentleman,  were  in  their  cir- 
cumstances at  all  applicable  to  the  case 
under  the  consideration  of  the  House.  So 
much  for  the  general  necessity  of  the  bill 
itself.  If  there  were  any  one  part  of  it, 
which  he  should  be  inclmed  to  pronounce 
upon  as  more  objectionable  than  any 
other,  it  would  be  the  period  to  which  it 
referred.  The  operation  of  the  bill  was 
to  go  back  to  the  26th  of  January,  1817. 
Now  even  if  it  were  expedient  that  an  act 
of  indemnity  should,  under  the  existing 
circumstances,  be  called  for  by  govern- 
tnent,  at  least  it  would  be  more  consistent 
with  the  character  of  those  circumstances, 
that  its  operation  should  be  co-existent 
wifh  that  of  the  suspension  of  the  Habeas 
Corpus,  in '  which  its  necessity  was  pre- 
sumed to  originate.  Instead  of  which  it 
was  antecedently  dated ;  going  back  to  a 
period  respecting  which  parliament  knew 
nothing,  no  investigation  into  it  having 
been  instituted. — Whatever  individual, 
therefore,  might  have  suffered  any  illega- 
lity, even  before  the  suspension  of  the 
Habeas  Corpus  up  to  the  period  he  had 
mentioned  (the  26th  January,  1817),  was 
to  be  prevented  from  obtaining  any  redress. 
Thus  it  was,  that  step  by  step,  ^t  which 
*  was  originally  just  authority,  ^>ceeded 
until  it  terminated  in  despotism.  The 
indemnity  act  of  1801  went  farther  than 
any  preceding  measure  of  a  similar  nature, 
and  the  present  indemnity  bill  went  far- 
ther even  than  that — He  begged  now  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  list 
on  the  table  of  tji&  individuals  who  had 
been  committed  tiiider  the  act  for  the 
suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus;  and 
which  he  supposed  the  gentlemen  oppo- 
site relied  upon  as  a  justification  of  that 
suspension.  There  were,  it  seemed,  ninety- 
six  persons  arrested  altogether  by  warrants 
from  the  secretary  of  state,  from  the  privy 
council,  and  from  the  magistrates  in  the 
disturbed  district.  Of  those  ninety-six 
persons,  fifty-one  had  been  arrested  on 
the  warrant  of  the  secretary  of  state; 
four  on  the  warrant  of  the  privy  council ; 
end  the  remainder  on  the  warrant  of  the 
magistrates.  Not  one  of  those  arrested 
on  the  warrant  of  the  secretary  of  state 
had  been  brought  to  trial.     The  four 


arrested  on  the  warrant  of  the  privy 
council,  were  brought  to  trial  ana  ac- 
quitted. All  those  arrested  on  the  war- 
rant of  the  secretary  of  state  had  been 
discharged,  some  on  their  recognizances^ 
and  some  without.  He  should  perhaps 
be  told  that  this  was  a  proof  of  tne  mild 
and  lenient  manner  in  which  government 
had  exercised  the  powers  that  had  been 
entrusted  to  them.  On  the  contrary,  he 
would  rather  say  that  it  was  a  proof  of  the 
frivolity  of  the  pretences  on  which  they 
had  called  for  the  suspension  of  the 
Habeas  Corpus.  It  was  criminal  on  their 
part  to  cause  the  arrest  of  so  many  persona 
on  charges  of  high  treason  against  which 
there  were  no  stronger  grounds  for  farther 
proceeding.  In  fact,  it  was  impossible 
not  to  be  convinced,  from  the  mean  and 
contemptible  situations  of  life  in  which  the 
individuals  who  had  been  arrested  were 

E laced,  that  it  was  impossible  they  could 
e  engaged  in  any  serious  revolutionary 
project.  He  by  no  means  meant  to  say, 
that  no  attention  ought  to  be  paid  to  any 
mischievous  designs,  because  those  con- 
nected with  them  were  in  the  loWer  walks 
of  life.  But  when  the  disaffected  were  com- 
posed of  bricklayers,  carpenters,  tailors, 
coblers,  pamphlet-sellers,  and  such  persons, 
it  was  evident  that  the  danger  could  not 
have  been  such  as  to  warrant  placing  in 
the  hands  of  the  executive  government 
the  extraordinary  powers  conferred  by 
the  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus. 
Let  it  abo  be  remembered,  that  it  was 
not  iu  times  of  peace  and  tranquillity  that 
the  benefits  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  were 
most  sensibly  felt.  It  was  only  in  periods 
of  tumult  and  disaffection,  when  the  arm  of 
power  was  stretched  forth  with  a  despotic 
energy,  that  the  subject  found  his  liberties 
and  his  privileges  protected  by  this  inesti- 
mable shield.  He  trusted,  therefore,  that 
the  House  would  refuse  to  sanction  the 
bill,  the  first  reading  of  which  had  been 
moved  by  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman, 
unless  a  strong  case  could  be  made  to 
appear  in  justification  of  ministers  in  the 
course  which  they  had  adopted. 

Mr.  Protheroe,  adverting  to  the  observ- 
ations made  by  the  hon.  and  learned  gen- 
tleman who  nad  opened  the  present  debate 
on  the  petitions  which  had  been  presented 
for  annual  parliaments,  and  universal 
suffrage,  remarked,  that  while  he  agreed 
with  the  hon.' and  learned  gentleman  that 
revolution  and  anarchy  would  be  the  in- 
evitable consequences  of  complying  with 
the  wishes  of  we  petitionersi  he  thought  ic 
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but  justice  to  say,  that  the  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman  did  not  make  a  sufficient  dis- 
tinction between  those  of  the  petitioners 
who  were  incited  by  unworthy,  and  those 
(many  of  them,  he  was  persuaded),  who 
were  actuated  by  pure  and  patriotic  mo- 
tives. As  he  was  on  his  legs,  he  would 
briefly  state  the  grounds  of  the  vote  which 
he  should  that  evening  give.  Though  he 
had  voted  tfgainst  the  suspension  of  the 
Habw'as  Corpus  last  session,  thinking  it  an 
unwarrantable  infringement  on  the  liber- 
ties of  the  people,  yet,  as  a  majority  of 
parliament  were  of  different  sentiments, 
and  had  confided  extraordinary  powers  in 
the  hands  of  government,  he  was  of  opi- 
nion that,  unless  it  could  be  shown  that 
ministers  had  not  acted  conscientiously 
and  uprightly,  parliament  ought  now  to 
protect  them  from  the  necessity  of  dis- 
closing such  information  as  they  had  re- 
ceived, and  on  which  they  had  acted,  but 
the  publication  of  which  they  might  con- 
sider  attended  with  dangerous  conse- 
quences. He  was  perfectly  aware  that 
tne  preamble  of  the  bill  grounded  its  ex- 
pediency on  another  cause,  in  conjunction 
with  the  danger  of  such  disclosure,  and 
as  that  was  a  cause  of  which  parliament 
did  not  know  any  thing  from  its  own  in- 
vestigation, he  should  certainly  object  to 
its  introduction  whenever  the  preamble 
became  the  immediate  subject  of  dis- 
cussion. 

Mr.  Stanhope  was  persuaded  the  House 
would  a^ree  with  him,  that  if  it  appeared 
that  ministers  had  acted  firmly  and  judi- 
ciously, though  at  the  same  time  tempe- 
rately and  humanely,  in  the  discharge  of 
the  extraordinary  powers  which  had  been 
repossd  in  them  by  the  act  of  last  session, 
it  was  the  duty  of  parliament  to  save  them 
—not  from  responsibility— but  from  the 
indefinite  vengeance  of  those  whose  malig- 
nant designs  their  prudence  and  vigilance 
had  defeated.  If  the  suspension  bill  had 
not  passed^f  the  seeds  of  discontent 
had  in  consequence  budded  and  ripened 
into  opi'n  rebellion — what  would  have 
been  said  of  the  supinencss  of  those  who 
had  neglected  to  provide  the  proper 
means  of  counteracting  the  evil  ?  Again, 
the  suspension  bill  having  passed,  if  ne- 
vertheless the  disturbances  had  increai»ed 
until  they  burst  forth  with  irresistible 
fury,  would  nut  that  event  have  been  at- 
tributed by  the  opponents  of  government 
to  the  irritation  which  bo  strong  a  measure 
had  occasioned  f— Certain  it  was,  that  at 
ciie    period    when    the   suspension    bill 
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passed,  the  country  was  not  tranquil,  and 
that  at  the  present  period  it  was  so.  W^s 
it  to  be  said  that  because  we  were  well 
now,  we  had  never  been  sick  ?  Or  was 
the  inefficacy  of  the  remedy  to  be  asserted 
in  conseauence  of  the  disappearance  of 
the  disorcler  ? — The  bill  before  the  House 
had  two  objects  in  view.  The  one,  the 
protection  of  the  ministers ;  the  other,  the 
protection  of  the  magistrates.  He  was 
perfectly  ready  to  admit  that  no  rank, 
however  high,  no  station,  however  ex- 
alted, no  talents,  however  splendid,  no 
confidence,  however  well  founded,  ought 
to  shelter  a  minister  of  the  Crown  from 
responsibility.  But  to  whom  was  that  re- 
sponsibility due  ?-— To  that  House.  Par- 
liament was  the  tribunal,  by  whose  judg- 
ment the  conduct  of  the  servants  of  the 
Crown  must  stand  or  fall. — A  committee 
of  that  House  had  entered  into  a  minute 
investigation  of  the  circumstances  on 
which  the  proposed  bill  was  founded. 
The  evidence  received  in  the  examination 
of  the  case  was  of  a  nature  that  could  not 
with  safety  be  made  public.  He  was 
firmly  convinced,  that  there  was  not  a 
man  in  that  House  who  would  not  in  his 
conscience  declare,  that  not  one  of  the 
documents  submitted  to  the  consideraUon 
of  the  committee  of  that  .House  ought  |o 
be  published.  And  what  was  the  opinion 
which  their  committee,  after  every  due 
deliberation,  had  pronounced  ?^-*<  Thpt 
the  whole  of  the  arduous  duties  confided 
to  the  executive  government  appeared  to 
have  been  discharged  with  as  much  mode* 
ration  anMenity  as  was  compatible  with 
the  paramount  object  of  general  security.'* 
They  must  either  believe  this  statement 
of  their  committee,  or  not.  If  they  be- 
lieved it,  they  ought  without  hesitation  to 
accede  to  the  proposed  bill ;  if  they  did 
not  believe  it,  they  ought  to  impeach 
those  by  whom  an  attempt  had  been  made 
to  deceive  them.  Unless,  therefore,  par- 
liament saw  good  ground  to  do  so,  thejr 
would  not,  by  refusing  this  bill,  give  up 
all  the  well-disposed  part  of  the  community 
to  all  the  most  malignant*  Much  had 
been  said  about  the  persons  wlio  had  fur- 
nished information  to  government  of  the 
conspiracies  that  had  existed  in  the 
country.  But  were  t^hey  basely  to  aban- 
don such  individuals  to  those  who  in  the 
active  persecution  of  them  would  find 
consolation  for  the  failure  of  their  own 
plots ;  *'  which,  if  not  victory/'  to  imitate 
the  Satanic  quotation  of  the  hon.  mover  of 
the  ameodmcnt,  **  would  be  yet  revenge  ?'' 
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They  weve  bound  to  protect  those  who 
gave  them  information,  to  whatever  class 
of  society  they  might  belong.  Let  not 
gentlemen  deceive  themselves  on  this 
subject.  While  i^overnments,  even  of  the 
best  kind,  existed,  conspiracies  would  be 
ocCasionaUy  framed  against  them;  and  con- 
spiracies had  rarely  been  detected  but  by 
the  information  of  accomplices.  Infor- 
mers there  must  be  in  some  shape  or 
other;  and  if  one  or  two  of  them  went 
aomewhat  beyond  their  instructions,  were 
ministers  to  be  responsible?  As  well 
might  a  general  officer  be  called  to  account 
for  the  indiscretion  of  some  of  the  subal- 
tema  of  his  army.  He  would  not  deny 
|hat  some  improprieties  might  have  been 
committed.  But  was  an  apprehension  of 
this  kind  to  deter  a  government  from 
availing  itself  of  the  great  advantages  to 
the  public  safety  which  such  information 
offered  i  In  what  a  situation  would  this 
or  any  other  country  be  plaeed,  were  the 
government  of  that  country  to  refuse  to 
receive  the  communications  of  an  infor- 
mer ^  Let  it  be  supposed,  that  under  the 
pressure  of  the  circumstances  of  last  year, 
any  individuals,  sedoced,  they  scarcely 
knew  why,  into  a  connexion  with  the  de- 
signing traitors  by  whom  the  country  was 
agitated,  had  repented  o£  ihelr  errors, 
,and  in  testimony  of  that  repentance,  had 
offered  to  communicate  to  government  all 
they  knew  of  the  conspiracy  in  which 
they  had  been  engaged^  what  could  be 
more  likely  to  induce  them  to  persevere 
in  their  mischievous  course,  than  to  show 
them  that  their  repentance  was  unavailing 
by  a  refusal  to  receive  the  information 
which  they  were  disposed  to  give  ?  With 
respect  to  many  of  the  persons  from 
whom  government  had  obtained  intelli- 
gence, he  was  persuaded  that  the  stories 
were  greatly  exaggerated.  Oliver  was 
represented  to  have  made  marvellous 
journies.  Never  was  a  man  heard  of  who 
bad  such  powers  of  ubiquity.  For  his 
own  part,  he  did  not  believe  that  he  had 
been  in  one  place  of  a  hundred  that  he 
was  said  to  have  been  in;  nor  did  he  be- 
lieve him  to  be  by  any  means  the  infa- 
.mous  ch^acter  described.  It  was  not 
Oliver,  or  such  men  as  he,  who  had  incited 
the  people  to  crime.  It  was  Cobbett, 
and  other  malignant  and  inflammatory 
writers  of  that  description,  who  puraued 
their  mischievoua  avocation  with  tne  most 
persevering,  and  the  most  diabolical  in- 
.dustry^  llioae  were  the  persons  justly 
chargeable  with  the  accusationa  that  had 
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been  insidiously  heaped  on  those  who 
were  not  deserving  of  them.  On  the 
whole,  as  parliament  had  in  the  first  in- 
stance, and  on  proof  of  the  necessity  of 
the  case,  entrusted  government  with  ex* 
traordinary  powers;  and  as  it  appeared 
by  .the  report  of  their  committee,  that 
those  powers  had  been  exercised  with 
moderation  and  discretion,  of  which  the 
restored  tranquillity  of  the  country  af- 
forded satisfactory  evidence,  it  was,  m  his 
opinion,  impossible  that  the  House  could 
refuse  the  protection  which  it  was  the 
object  of  the  bill  on  the  table  to  afford. 

Mr.  J,  H.  Smyth f  adverting  to  the  two 
recitals  in  the  preamble,  of  the  causea 
which  rendered  the  bill  of  indemnity  ne- 
cessary, observed,  that  that  which  re- 
ferred to  the  supposed  over-exertion,  in 
some  instances,  of  magisterial  authority, 
was  (it  was  a  notorious  fact)  not  in  the 
bill  originally ;  but  was  suddenly  intro- 
duced to  meet  a  particular  purpose.  The 
hon.  and  learned  gentleman  had,  how- 
ever, contended,  that  the  magistrates  had 
acted  according  to  law.  If  so,  what  oc- 
casion was  there  to  indemnify  them?  And, 
besides,  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman 
knew  very  well  thj|t  if  no  action  were 
brought  against  any  magistrate,  within 
six  months  of  the  commission  of  the 
over-exercise  of  power  with  which  h6  waa 
charged,  he  became  indemnified  from  the 
consequence  of  this  act,  by  the  24th  of 
George  2nd  He  himself  did  not  believe 
that  there  had  been  any  instances  of  such 
excesses  of  authority  on  the  part  of  the 
magistrates.  At  least  none  such  appeared 
in  the  report  of  the  committee.  I^  how- 
ever, there  had  been  any,  let  them  be 
inquired  into,  and  let  them  not  be  made 
one  ground  of  a  legislative  proceeding 
without  any  investigation  on  the  part  of 
the  legislature  of  their  foundation.  With 
respect  to  the  other  ground  on  which  the 
bill  proceeded,  namely,  the  inconveni- 
ence of  disclosing  the  information  that 
had  been  afforded —it  had  beeotargued 
that  if  actions  were  permitted  to  be 
brought  against  the  secretary  of  state  or 
the  magistrates,  their  defence  would  ne- 
cessarily occasion  the  disclosure  of  such 
information.  Deducting  from  the 
ninety-six  cases  of  the  persons  who  had 
been  apprehended  and  detained  under  the 
Suspension  act,  those  who  had  been  tried, 
it  would  appear  that  forty-nine  was  Uia 
utmost  number  of  those  who  could  by 
possibility  bring  any  such  actions  as  those 
aUttded  to.— For  hia  own  part,  ha  did  not 
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believe  that  a  single  action  would  be 
brought,  though  the  bill  of  indemnity 
were  never  again  to  be  heard  of.  But 
supposing  twenty  or  thirty  actions  were 
instituted,  what  mighty  harm  could  they 
occasion?  In  times  of  danger  and  dis- 
turbance, the  disclosures  which  they 
would  elicit  might  be  prejudicial ;  but  it 
was  impossible  they  should  be  so  in  the 
present  times,  than  which  none  could  be 
more  tranquil  or  free  from  apprehension. 
When  had  evils  resulted  from  similar  dis- 
closures? In  1813,  for  instance,  it  was 
thought  necessary  to  make  the  sanguinary 
example  of  executing  seventeen  persons 
at  York.  The  parties  who  prosecuted 
lived  ever  afterwards  in  perfect  tranquil- 
lity, without  any  especial  protection.  On 
the  subject  of  informers  and  spies,  both 
aides  of  the  House  had,  perhaps,  spoken 
with  too  little  deliberation.  So  abhorrent 
were  such  agents  to  the  temper  and 
genius  of  our  constitution,  that  tneir  em-* 
ployment,  in  ordinary  times,  could  not 
be  sufficiently  reprobated.  But  emergen- 
cies could  easily  be  imagined,  when  there 
was  not  a  man  in  that  House  who  would 
not  implore  the  secretary  of  state  to  make 
use  of  such  means  for  the  detection  of 
treason.  It  was  only,  however,  when 
there  was  but  a  choice  of  evils  that  their 
employment  could  be  reconciled  to  the 
mild  and  free  spirit  of  our  constitution. 
Of  them  it  might  be  said,  as  it  had  been 
said  of  ghosts  by  Dr.  Johnson,  **  all  rea- 
soning is  against  them,  but  all  experience 
is  for  them."  Briefly  adverting  to  the 
precedents  which  had  been  adduced  by 
the  hoi),  and  learned  gentleman  on  the 
other  side,'  he  observed  that  there  was 
but  one  at  all  applicable  to  the  present 
cue.  Tlie  acts  of  indemnity  of  1692, 
1 1 16,  and  1746,  were  all  passed  in  con- 
sequence of  open  rebellions,  and  in  fa- 
vour of  transactions  that  took  place  when 
the  country  was  in  Jlagrauie  hello  civilh 
and  it  was  absurd,  therefore,  to  maintain 
that  they  afforded  any  justification  of  the 
measure  before  the  House.  And  with 
respect  to  the  precedent  of  1801,  the 
circumstances  of  that  period  were  very 
diffierent  from  those  of  the  present.  In 
1801,  the  country  had  been  eight  years  at 
war;  an  internal  fiction  was  in  active 
correspondence  with  a  foreien  enemy ; 
and  the  doctrines  of  equality  had  signally 
triumphed  in  an  important  portion  of  the 
continent.  In  fact,  there  was  but  one 
point  of  resemblance  between  the  two 
periods  —  the  Habeas  Corpus  had  been 
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suspended  in  both.  It  was  a  melancholy 
reflection  that  the  victory  of  Waterloo, 
the  success  of  our  allies,  and  the  recur- 
rence to  the  old  principles  of  legitimate 
government  had  produced,  under  the 
existing  administration  of  Great  Britain, 
the  same  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Cor- 
pus that  Mr.  Pitt  felt  himself  compelled 
to  resort  to,  after  long  war,  with  a  des- 
perate faction  consuming  the  vitals  of 
the  country,  with  our  allies  defeated,  and 
with  the  destructive  principles  of  the 
French  revolution  triumphant.— •What- 
ever might  be  the  fate  of  our  constitution 
-—to  whatever  destiny  it  might  be  reserved 
—whether  it  was  to  fall  by  sap  or  by  as- 
sault—whether it  was  to  surrender  at  dis- 
cretion to  the  open  attack  of  major  Cart- 
wright  at  the  head  of  the  apostles  of 
reform,  or  (which  appeared  more  proba- 
ble) to  be  gradually  undermined  by  the 
corruption  of  government  and  the  servi- 
lity of  that  House — whether  it  was  to  be 
scared  into  despotism  by  the  apprehension 
of  the  crimes  and  horrors  of  which  Jaco- 
binism had  shown  itself  to  be  so  fruitful, 
or  urged  into  revolution  by  the  obstinate 
perseverance  of  a  weak  administration  in 
measures  of  alternate  violence  and  imbe- 
cility— still  it  was  the  duty  of  every  Eng^ 
lishman,  whose  breast  glowed  with  the  fire 
of  genuine  patriotism,  to  watch  it»  con- 
vulsive struggles ;  and  at  least  to  endea- 
vour to  retard  the  consummation  of  that 
calamity  which  it  might  not  be  possible 
for  him  eventually  to  avert.  It  was  with 
the  strong  impression  of  this  feeling  that 
he  intreated  the  House  to  pause  before 
they  acquiesced  io  the  measure  now  pro- 
posed to  them.  They  had  not  the  excuse 
to  plead,  that  they  were  legislating  in 
the  dark,  for  they  were  in  full  possession 
of  all  the  occurrences  of  last  year  to  aid 
their  judgment  in  the  decision. — The  hon. 
gentleman  concluded  by  taking  a  short 
retrospective  view  of  the  disturbances 
that  had  occurred  last  year.  In  Scotland, 
respecting  the  state  of  which  a  learned 
lord  had  attempted  to  excite  so  powerful 
an  alarm,  no  act  whatever  of  insurrection 
had  occurred.  By  the  blanketeers  no  vio- 
lence had  been  perpetrated.  In  Derbv- 
shire  and  Nottinghamshire,  where  the 
disgraceful  system  of  Luddism  had  been 
so  long  allowed  to  flourish;  and  where, 
therefore,  the  people  were  prepared  for 
crime,  about  two  hundred  persons  as- 
sembled, and  after  committing  some  serious 
outrages,  and  a  detestable  murder,  dis- 
persed near  Nottingham  without  farther 
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danger  to  the  fitate«  on  the  first  appearance 
of  a  militarj  force,  and  indeed  exhibited 
80  little  principle  of  coherence,  that  a 
magistrate  of  that  district,  with  a  single 
dragoon,  pursued  and  arrested  thirty  or 
forty  of  tnem.  In  Yorkshire,  he  luiew 
of  his  own  knowledge,  and  there  was  not 
a  magistrate  who  would  not  say,  that  the 
danger  was  much  greater,  that  there  was 
much  more  of  local  outrage,  much  more 
of  disposition  to  break  the  peace,  in 
1812,  when  nobody  thought  oi  suspend- 
ing the  Habeas  Corpus.  Much  better 
would  it  be  that  the  costs  and  damages  of 
any  actions  that  might  be  brought  for 
recent  excesses  of  authority,  should  be 
paid  out  of  the  secret  service  fund,  than 
tl^at  the  people  should  be  deprived  of  their 
just  and  hereditary  rights*  Thinkine, 
therefore,  as  he  did,  that  the  grounds 
on  which  the  present  bill  was  proposed 
had  not  been  satisfactorily  established,  he 
was  the  more  averse  to  its  passing  into  a 
law,  on  account  of  the  precedent  which 
it  would  set  to  future  times.  He  was 
confident  that  the  present  bill  would  never 
have  been  requirea  of  the  House,  but  for 
the  bill  of  1801 ;  and  there  was  therefore 
great  reason  to  apprehend  that,  some  few 
years  hence,  a  bill  of  a  similar  descrip- 
tion might  be  justified  by  a  reference  to 
the  present.  The  necessary  consequence 
of  passing  such  measures  must  be  to  les' 
sen  the  respect  of  the  people  at  large  for 
the  laws,  by  showing  them,  that  those 
laws  did  not  always  distribute  a  common 
measure  (ff  iusttce,  and  afford  redress  for 
injuries  to  ail  men  indifferently. 

Mr.  Brand  said,  that  on  a  question  of 
such  high  constitutional  importance,  he 
should  feel  regret  in  giving  a  silent  vote, 
particularly  as  it  was  probable  that  from 
circumstances,  he  should  not  be  able  to 
avail  himself  of  the  opportunity  of  dis- 
cussing the  measure  in  its  future  stages. 
If  he  wanted  additional  reasons  for  his 
strong  opposition  to  any  farther  proceed- 
ing with  this  bill,  he  found  them  in  the 
speech  of  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman 
who  submitted  it  that  night  te  the  consi- 
deration of  the  HoOse.  When  that  hon-. 
and  learned  gentleman  laii  such  stress 
upon  the  precedents  on  which  he  ground- 
ed his  proposition,  he  begged  the  House 
to  pause,  before  it  added  another,  and  on 
such  comparatively  weak  reasons,  to  that 
number.  In  his  opinion,  those  precedents 
were  not  applicable  to  the  circumstances 
of  th^  present  time ;  but  as  that  part  of 
the  subject  had  been  so  ably  argued  by  his 


hon.  friend  near  him,  and  as  another 
noble  friend  of  his  had  thrown  down  the 
gauntlet  on  'that  subject,  it  would  be  un- 
necessary for  him  to  enter  into  any  ob- 
servations in  regard  to  them.  The  House 
would,  however,  feel  that  this  was  the 
first  time  in  a  period  of  profound  peace, 
when  no  danger  from  abroad  menaoed  our 
security,  that  the  ministers  of  the  Crown 
had  ever  called  for  the  suspension  of  the 
Habeas  Corpus  act.  He  never  could 
consider  the  recurrence  to  such  a  mea- 
sure as  the  suspension,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, as  justifiable.  But  if  the 
suspension  of  that  law  was  unadvised, 
under  what  pretext  could  ministers  now 
claim  a  bill  of  Indemnity  ?  Should  that 
claim  be  sanctioned,  he  feared  the  House 
and  the  country  must  prepare  themselves 
for  frequent  renewals  of  those  violations 
of  the  rights  of  the  subject.  He  much 
feared  that,  if  now  adopted,  it  woidd  be 
hereafter  frequently  resorted  to;  there 
being  unfortunately,  a  feeling  of  disre« 
spect  in  the  people's  minds  towards  that 
House,  which  was  fostered  by  the  inat- 
tention with  which  the  House  treated  the 
petitions  of  those  whom  they  represented. 
So  long  as  the^e  unconstitutional  prac- 
tices were  adopted,  the  same  irritation  and 
discontent  would  continue  to  prevail,  and 
a  similar  pretence  often  present  itself  for 
suspending  the  rights  of  individuals. 
Whilst  such  a  state  of  circumstances 
existed,  there  never  would  be  wanting 
pretexts  and  occasions  to  stifle  the  public 
voice  on  the  reports  of  committees  nomi- 
nated by  ministers  to  judge  of  their  own 
acts.  If  he  could  be  persuaded  that  the 
powers  bestowed  by  the  Suspension  act 
nad  been  mildly  exercised,  he  should  not 
be  disposed  to  withhold  his  assent  from 
the  present  measure ;  but  he  could  derive 
no  satisfaction  from  the  k'eports  of  com- 
mittees nominated  by  ministers  them- 
selves. He  was  not  convinced — as  the 
House  ought  to  be  before  they  passed  a 
law  of  this  nature^that  the  proceedings 
under  the  act  were  justifiable,  as  well  aa 
the  mode  subsequently  pursued  of  secur- 
ing themselves  against  the  consequences 
of  them.  The  bill  under  consideration 
indemnified,  or  rather  protected,  not  only 
the  secretary  of  state,  but  all  ra^strates 
and  gaolers,  for  every  thing  done  by 
virtue  of  the  suspension  of  the  Habeas 
Corpus.  The  proper  description  of  the 
bill  appeared  to  him  to  be,  a  bill  for  de- 
priving the  people  of  England  of  the 
benefits  of  law.    He  concurred  with  his 
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hon.  friend  who  spoke  last,  that  it  would 
be  better  to  pay  such  damages  as  might 
be  recovered,  out  of  the  secret  service 
money,  than  to  preclude  the  people  from  | 
all  legal  redress.  Such  enactments  were 
unknown  to  the  old  law  of  the  country, 
and  he  still  trusted  that  a  provision  would 
be  introduced  to  enable  the  individuals  in 

Question  to  obtain  some  compensation. 
le  did  not  think  ministers  had  cleared 
themselves  from  the  suspicion  of  having 
abused  the  powers  intrusted  to  them,  nor 
could  public  opinion  be  satisfied  with  the 
reports  of  committees  so  constituted  as 
those  were  upon  whose  authority  this 
measure  was  founded.  He  had  no  parlia- 
mentary information  to  warrant  him  in 
exdudmg  from  their  legal,  hereditary 
rights,  any  portion  of  the  people  of  Eng- 
land. The  bill  appeared  to  him  to  be  one 
not  of  indemnity  but  of  injustice ;  and, 
viewed  as  a  measure  for  taking  away  the 
liberties  of  the  people,  ought  to  be  re- 
jected by  those  who  professed  to  represent 
them. 

Mr.  Manryat  observed,  that  he  had 
voted  against  the  Suspension  act,  and  he 
looked  back  with  considerable  satisfaction 
to  this  vote,  which  he  thought  every 
subsequent  event  had  tended  to  justify. 
Every  person  who  had  since  been  con* 
▼icted,  nad  been  convicted  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  the  law.  The  question  now, 
however,  was,  whether  ministers  had 
abused  the  powers  with  which  they  were 
invested,  or  whether  they  had  acted  upon 
them  with  discretion  and  moderation  ?  He 
thooffht  that  the  government  had  de- 
manded those  powers  from  a  conviction  in 
their  minds  of  the  necessity  of  the  case  ; 
and  while  he  took  credit  to  himself  for 
the  vote  which  he  had  given,  he  was 
equally  bound  and  willing  to  give  credit 
to  those  who  had  proposed  the  introduc* 
tion  of  that  measure.  From  what  he  had 
heard,  he  could  find  no  ground  whatever 
to  charge  his  majesty's  ministers  with  any 
abuse  of  authority,  and  therefore  he  saw 
no  cause  to  induce  him  to  withhold  from 
them  an  act  of  indemnity.  For  these 
reasons,  although  he  had  voted  against 
the  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus 
act,  he  should  now  vote  for  the  bill  of 
Indemnity. 

Lord  AUhorp  said,  that  his  view  of  the 
case  was  very  different  from  that  of  the 
hon.  and  learned  gentleman.  The  only 
ground,  in  his  opinion,  on  which  the  mi- 
nisters could  claim  a  bill  of  Indemnity 
was.   that  they   had   exercised   powers 
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which  were  not  made  legal  by  the  legisla- 
ture. He  could  see  no  reason  for  indem- 
nity, if  ministers  acted  in  the  spirit  and 
within  the  limit  of  the  law.  There  could 
be  no  reason  in  asking  for  such  a  measure, 
unless  from  the  consciousness  of  their 
powers  having  been  abused.  Why  did 
not  mmisters  call  for  powers  commensu- 
rate with  the  nature  of  the  evil,  when 
they  applied  ta  parliament  last  session  ? 
If  the  provEsions  of  the  suspension  law 
were  too  limited,  why  did  they  not  get  a 
parliamentary  sanction  to  extend  them  f 
It  was  material  too,  to  remark,  that,  in 
the  preamble  of  this  bill,  there  was  one 
distinction  which  did  not  occur  in  any 
former  measure  of  this  description,  ex- 
cept in  the  bill  of  1801,  namely,  the  re- 
cital as  to  the  disclosure  of  evidence; 
and  in  the  year  1801,  it  was  introduced 
and  passed  on  account  of  the  actual  state 
of  the  country.  But  it  was  impossible  to 
believe  that,  in  every  one  of  the  cases  of 
the  persons  who  had  been  arrested,  it 
would  be  dangerous  to  disclose  the 
grounds  on  which  he  was  apprehended. 
Whatever  some  gentlemen  might  think  of 
this  question,  he  should  always  maintain, 
that  the  House  had  no  right  to  deprive  an 
Englishman  of  his  legal  remedy,  unless  a 
very  strong  case  was  made  out.  They 
would  not  be  justified  on  any  other 
grounds  in  acceding  to  this  bill.  His 
view  of  the  case  was  this-^thal  the  acts 
of  his  majesty's  ministers,  which  were 
done  illegally,  ought  to  be  inquired  into. 
The  Commons  of  England  were  bound 
to  institute  an  inquiry  not  only  to  satisfy 
themselves,  but  also  to  convince  the  coun- 
try; and  such  an  inquiry  should  be  con- 
ducted in  a  very  difierent  manner  from  any 
that  had  yet  been  instituted. 

Mr.  i^rffma»^/e  said:— Although  I  do 
not  think  the  argumentii  already  advanced 
against  this  bill  nave  had  great  force,  yet 
I  am  anxious  to  take  this  opportunity  of 
offering  my  public  opinion  in  favour  of  it. 
I  am  anxious  to  do  so,  to  preserve  my 
own  consistency,  to  maintain  the  charac- 
ter and  dignity  of  tlie  House  of  Commons, 
and  to  do  justice  to  those  who  have  exe* 
cuted  the  powers  entrusted  to  them  by 
the  legislature  in  the  couriie  of  the  last 
session  of  parliament : — when  I  say  that 
the  arguments  do  not  appear  to  roe  to 
have  great  weight,  I  mean,  Sir,  to  apply 
that  observation  as  in  reference  to  the 
bill  now  before  the  House ;  for  I  C8nih5t 
but  think  that  all  ar^ments  relating  toihe' 
dangers  which  existed  at  the  time  the 
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legudature  thought  proper  to  adopt  those 
measures  for  the  preservation  of  the  pub- 
lic tranquillityy  were  fair  and  legitimate 
arguments  against  the  suspension  of  the 
Habeas  Corpus  act,  and  against  the  mea- 
sures which  followed  it,  but  do  not  apply 
to  the  question  now  before  us  of  the  In- 
demnity bill.  I  think,  Sir,  I  might  admit 
the  whole  of  the  argument  founded  on 
the  disbelief  of  all  danger ;— -I  might  admit 
Ihat  parliament  was  deceived ;  that  tlie 
legislature  acted  under  false  information, 
that  the  whole  of  our  proceedings  were 
founded  in  error,  and  yet  it  would  not 
disparage  the  question  now  before  us; 
for,  if  the  government  has  acted  upon 
our  authority,  and  has  not  abused  the 
power  entrusted  to  it,  if  we  are  satisfied 
the  measures  pursued  have  not  been  de- 
trimental to  the. state,  but  have  been  ear- 
ned on  with  moderation,  with  temper, 
and  with  firmness,  we  are  called  upon,  in 
justice  to  ourselves  and  to  those  who  have 
acted  in  the  government,  to  pass  this  bill, 
and  it  is  on  the  ground  of  consistency, 
and  of  maintaining  my  opinions  on  these 
great  and  momentous  proceedings,  that  I 
ahall  give  it  my  support ;  but.  Sir,  though 
I  have  said  that  I  might  admit  the  fact  of 
these  dangers  having  been  unfounded, 
without  prejudice  to  this  bill,  yet  in  con- 
aistency  with  mv  former  opinion,  I  still 
maiutam  the  full  extent  of  them,  and 
ev^xy  circumstance  which  has  occurred 
since  the  suspension  bill  was  passed. 
Every  event  that  has  taken  place  subse- 
quent to  the  report  of  the  first  secret 
committee  of  this  ^  House,  has  justified 
and  confirmed  the  opinions  that  were 
then  entertained  of  the  danger  of  the 
country. 

I  hardly  think  it  necessary  now  to  refer 
to  what  passed  previous  to  the  measures 
adopted  by  this  House  in  the  last  session 
of  parliament,  but  I  must  advert  to  the 
opinion  wliich  was  then  given  by  a  gen- 
tleman of  whose  character  and  nbi'ities 
no  man  can  speak  too  highly, — I  mean 
the  late  Mr.  Ponsooby,  whose  memory  I 
bold  in  the  highest  veneration.  It  must 
be  remembered,  that  he  professed  his  dls-, 
belief  in  the  extent  of  that  danger  with 
which  the  country  was  menaced ;  but 
when  he  came  out.  of  the  conunittee  of 
which  he  was  a  member,  he  was  perfectly 
GOnvincctd  that  the  danger  had  not  been 
exaggerated.  Mr.  Poosonby  undoubtedly 
differed  with  the  majority  of  the  House, 
as  to  the  measures  proposed  to  be  adopted 
to  meet  those  dangers ;  but  he  admitted 
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the  existence  of  them,  and  he  moreove^ 
said,  that  had  he  been  a  member  ef  the 
cabinet,  he  should  have  felt  it  his  duty  to 
have  recommended  the  measures  which 
the  government  had  adopted  in  laying  the 
papers  before  the  House,  and  making  the 
communications  under  which  the  commit- 
tee had  been  formed.  Thus  then.  Sir,  I 
say,  if  I  erred  in  my  opinion  with  regard 
to  Uie  danger  which  existed  previous  to 
the  measures  which  were  adopted  by  par- 
liament, I  erred  in  common  with  Mr. 
Ponsonby,  whose  honourable  and  manly 
conduct  on  all  occasions  will  not  be  ques- 
tioned by  the  hon.  gentlemen  who  still 
continue  to  disbelieve  and  deny  the 
danger. 

But,  Sir,  let  us  also  look  to  what  has 
subsequently  passed,  to  the  events  which 
have  arisen  smce  the  suspension  of  the 
Habeas  Corpus  act.  Can  any  man  look 
to  the  trials  at  Derby,  and  not  feel  that 
the  proceedings  in  that  part  of  the  king- 
dom were  of  the  most  treasonable  and 
dangerous  description  ?  Is  there  a  magiB« 
trale,  or  a  respectable  inhabitant  of  that 
neighbourhood,  who  does  not  believe  it  to 
have  been  a  deep  laid  conspiracy  for  sub- 
verting the  constitution  of  these  realms  ? 
I  would  ask  the  noble  lord,  the  member 
for  the  county  of  Derby,  who,  I  am  told» 
was  foreman  of  the  grand  jury  who  found 
the  bills  against  these  wretched  men,  whe- 
ther there  was  a  doubt  in  the  breast  of 
any  one  man  composing .  the  grand  jury, 
or  in  his  own,  of  the  treasonable  intent  ? 
The  object  of  these  insurrections  was,  not 
to  procure  employment,  nor  to  find  relief 
from  the  pressure  then  existing  from  the 
low  state  of  trade  in  the  manufacturing 
districts,  but  distinctly  and  exclusively 
for  the  purpose  of  overthrowing  ail  the 
great  establishments  of  the  country.  The 
convictions  which  took  place  have  un« 
ouestionably  proved  tliis  fact,  and  it  ia 
tnerefore  absurd  to  talk  of  a  conspiracy 
not  having  existed.  The  conspiracy  not 
only  existed  in  these  counties,  but  was 
carribd  on,  by  communication  and  corres- 
pondence with  the  disaffected  in  the  me- 
tropolis. 

.With  regard  to  what  fell  from  the  hon. 
gentleman  who  opened  this  debate,  I  think 
he  has  dealt  mucli  in  general  dedamation 
not  new  on  this  occasion. — He  has  told  us 
that  the  people  have  been  swindled  out 
of  their  liberties  by  the  government.  Sir, 
if  the  people  have  been  so  swindled,  it  is 
not  the  government  but  the  legislature 
who  have  been  guilty  of  so  foul  a  traosac- 
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tioil.  Bat  to  those  iHio  cooteikiplate 
aubjeet  with  less  prqudke,  tnd  to  the 
people  of  Efiffland,  I  think  it  will  appear, 
that  the  legislature  acted  upon  the  coolest 
asd  most  deliberate  judgment ;  tint  its 
proceedings  were  marked  by  the  soundest 
wisdom  ;  and  that  the  people  owe  to  those 
proceedings,  not  the  loss  of  their  liberties, 
but  the  retention  of  that  peace  and  tran- 
quillity, and  the  enjoyment  of  those  bless- 
ings under  which  they  live^-^Another  hon. 
gentleman  has  stated,  among  other  argu- 
ments against  this  bill,  that  the  persohs 
who  hate  been  apprehended,  are  of  such 
notorious  bad  character,  that  no  indem- 
nity is  necessary  against  charges  preferred 
by  such  men.  This  argument  proves,  un- 
doubtedly, that  government  dianot  abuse 
its  power  by  apprehending  those  ihdivi- 
d\ials;  but  it  is  no  argument  against 
awarding  that  justice  which  is  due  from 
this  House  for  the  moderation  of  its  pro- 
ceedings.*—It  has  also  been  urged  by  ano- 
ther hon.  gentleman,  but  I  can  hardly  be- 
lieve he  wfto  serious  in  the  proposition,  or 
that  I  distinctly  heard  him,  that  he  disap- 
proved of  this  bill  because  it  shut  the  door 
against  all  future  inquiry  into  the  truth  of 
those  charges  which  had  been  prepared 
against  the  government  fo)r  the  abuse  of 
its  power,  that  *'  it  might  be  wise  and 
proper  not  to  give  up  the  authorities 
mnoer  which  the  information  had  been 
procured,  but  he  thought  that  object  might 
he  attained  by  the  ministers  so  charged 
fiuffering  judgment  to  so  by  default,  and 
if  damages  were  awarded,  to  pay  those 
damages  from  the  revenues  of  the  Crown.** 
I  must  repeat,  that  I  cannot  believe  this 
proposition  to  have  been  serious ;  it  ap- 
pears to  be  so  preposterous,  and  so  con- 
nrary  to  wisdom,  economyy  and  justice. 

In  adverting.  Sir,  to  the  other  wr^a" 
mei^ts  which  have  been  advanced  against 
this  bill,  there  h  one  charge  which,  if 
made  out,  would  undoubtedly  place  the 
government  in  the  most  degtaaed  state, 
namely,  the  havito  employed  spies,  not 
alone  to  gain  information,  but  for  the 
purpose  of  instigating  to  the  crime  of 
treason.  If  this  were  true,  there  is  no 
punSshmeot  too  severe,  there  can  be  no 
eondemnaliott  loo  heavy  for  audi  an 
gXtodouB  proceeding.  What  does  the 
charge  rest  upon  ?  The  wont  description 
of  evidence,  namdyi  the  petitioners  im" 
plicated  in  iSie  crime,  and  a  general  state- 
Sient  by  5SS  persons  calling  themselves  the 
feapectable  inhabitanu  of  Manchester, 
deaied  by  all  tfie  piindpal  a&d  opulent 
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and  respectable' inhlMtants  of  that  phMn 
and  its  vidnity.  Sir,  we  have  the  atrottgeat 
evidence  to  disprove  this  fact  in  the  pro- 
ceedings which  occurred  at  Derby,  if  it 
possible  to  conceive,  thatthecounselwhoso 
aUy  defended  the  prisoners  on  theif  ttfals, 
would  not  have  brought  forward  evidelloa 
to  substantiate  this  fact,  had  it  been  pos* 
sible  ?  Would  any  jury  have  convicted,  if 
the  fact  had  appeared  I  Would  the  grand 
jury  have  found  the  bills  ?  But,  Sir,  it  ia 
impossible  to  believe  that  persona  in  Ae 
situation  of  ministers  of  this  oounfry, 
could  have  been  so  wanting  to  all  charao-  * 
ter,  so  lost  to  all  principles  of  morality, 
as  to  have  committed  themselves  in  sueb 
a  manner.  They  would  be  considered 
worse  than  those  desperate  and  horrible 
moqsters,  who,  for  the  sake  of  blood- 
money,  encourage  to  the  commission  of 
crime.  Here  it  must  have  been  an  en- 
couragement to  crime  of  die  most  exten- 
sive and  bloody  nature,  merely  to  estabUah 
the  troth  of  their  opinions,  that  their  de« 
deration  of  treason  and  danger  to  the 
state  was  well-founded  and  borne  out  by 
the  result. 

WiUi  regard  to  the  conduct  of  the  go- 
vemmentnn  the  execution  of  that  sacred 
and  serious  trust  reposed  in  them  by  the 
suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  act,  let 
ua  review  the  transactions.  It  appieara 
that  46  persons  have  been  apprehended, 
of  whidi  only  2S  have  been  brought  to 
trial,  and  pleaded  guilty.  ConsideriDg 
the  state  of  the  metropolis,  which  wo 
had  witnessed  by  the  attempt  made  at 
the  Spa-field*s  meeting,  aild  the  disposi- 
tion manifested  afterwards,  looking  to 
the  proofs  we  had  of  conspiracy  at  Miaas 
Chester,  Nottingham,  Derby,  and  spread** 
ing  into  Yorkshue,  I,  for  onei  eannot  but 
be  astonished  at  the  few  in  nundbers  who 
were  apprehended  under  the  warrants  of 
the  secretary  of  state*  If  we  are  to  giv«f 
credit  to  the  report  of  your  committee^ 
the  proceedings  on  this  sobfect  seems  to 
have  been  marked  bv  ever^  disposition  to 
moderation  and  foroearancei  and  eveiY 
principle  of  humanity  and  kindbest.  \^th 
regard  to  the  other  personk  who  have 
been  detained  on  suspidon  of  treason, 
many  of  whom  ha¥e  petitioned  tMa  Houae^ 
in  no  instance  has  it  appeared  that  they 
were  not  fully  connected,  and  partidpalora 
in  these  dangerctas  conspiracies.  They 
have  been  proved  lobe  men  of  mostabaii^ 
dotted  characters,  instigathig  and  proinoti' 
ing  aedition    and    aeditioua    ttoetitoga. 
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idtinod  of  ifljaitiGt  and  Beveritjr  of  treat- 
meati  Iheyhave  asserted  their  inoocence; 
bft  their  complainta  aod  assertioiiB  have 
never  beea  borne  out.  Whenever  the  pe- 
titaoni  have  been  discussed,  the  misstate- 
mil^ts  and  fiUscliopds  have  been  invariably 
pBQved ;  and  I  cannot  but  think  that  the 
Mecutvre  power  have  the  strongest  evi- 
dence in  iu|i{iort  of  these  apprehensions^ 
srhen  it  is  expressly  stated  by  your  conii- 
jvuttea,  that  no  individual  whatever  has 
b|Wn  apprehended  and  imprisanedi  but 
Dpoa  Muonnation  given  on  oath,  and 
IB  BO  inalanee  on  the  oath  of  Mr.  Oli* 
▼er»  or  the  persons  employed  as  spies 
§rA  jnionneon*  This  fact  alone^  I  muit 
;lhink»  in  the  opinion  of  all  those  who 
are  9ot  |;reatly  prejudiced  on  this  subi- 
jeot»  ftlsifies  those  statements  and  agr 

{ravated  and  inflamed  charges  which  have 
een  ina4a  against  the  government.  No 
me  can  detest  the  character  of  an  in- 
foraaer  more  than  I  do ;  but,  Sir,  must 
Wf  4wit  our  eyjuk  and  ears  against  all  in- 
iorniatipa  derived  in  this  wav  i  I  cl\ajl« 
Jen^f  any  gentleman  in  this  ifousotbehis 
pohtics  what  ihey  may ;  be  his  principles 
monarchiqai  or  republican,  to  deny  the 
necavity  under  circumstances  of  resortr 
lag  to  such  evidence.  It  is  the  bouaden 
dut]f  of  a  mipister  to  profit  by  such  infor- 
nalioQ,  to  destroy  the  «o«ibinations  of 
treason  to  the  state.  You  cannot  look 
back  to  your  State  Trials  without  seeing 
innumerable  instances  of  the  disclosure 
and  destructioQ  of  treasonable  conspira- 
cies by  the  means  of  informers  and  spies. 
In  thif  country,  thank  God,  these  means 
^re  less  resprted  to  than  in  other  coun- 
tries ;  but  I  defy  a  government  to  be  car- 
ried on  in  the  execution  to  discharge  its 
duty  without  recourse  to  such  evidence. 
Why,  then,  I  put  it  Sir,  to  the  fair,  un- 
prejudiced, honourable  feelings  of  the 
House  to  aay,  whether  the  government, 
ai^d  those  whom  thev  have  employed  for 
the  supprjession  of  tne  dangers  which  ex- 
isted, merit  that  security  which  this  bill 
provides..— Let  us  review  the  progress  of 
these  proceedings  which  appear  to  me 
tp  have  been  fair,  open,  and  manly  on  the 
Ij^t  of  the  government.  First,  informa- 
tioo  is  laid  bfore  the  House  of  dangerous 
«ld  treason^le  conspiracies  existing ; 
papers  are  brou^t  down ;  a  committee  is 
ranned,  which  la  its  report,  confirms  the 
danger;  and  the  l^islature  thereon  sus- 
penos  the  Habeas  Corpus  act ;  parliament 
as  prorogued,  and  the  government,  during 
Iha  recess,  exerciae  the  poweia  Tegtad  ip 


it  in  a  manner  to  restore  the  country  to  a 
state  of  tranauillity.  When  parliament 
again  assembles,  it  is  instantly  recom- 
mended by  the  executive  power  to  restore 
the  suspended  liberties  of  the  country  by 
a  restriction  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  act^ 
and  papers  are  again  brought  ddwn  to  the 
Houses  of  parliament,  communicating  the 
grounds  of  all  proceedings  which  nave 
taken  place  since  the  former  session  closed; 
a  second  committee  reports  on  these  pro* 
ceedings,  with  which  tne  House  and  the 
country  is  satisfied ;  and  now  it  is  pro- 
posed to  inden^nify  government  against 
all  prosecutions,  or  penalties  arising  from 
these  proceedings.  Is  this  unreasonable 
tO' demand?  Should  we  not  deny  the 
justice  and  consistency  of  our  whole  con- 
duct by  refusin|p  it  ?  It  is  no  boon  we 
grant ;  it  is  justice ;  it  is  a  duty  we  owe 
to  ourselves ;  it  is  to  maintain  my  own 
consistency,  and  that  of  parliament,  that 
•compels  me  to  vote  for  it.  We  either 
were  or  were  not  in  earnest ;  we  either 
did  or  did  not  believe  the  danger ;  and 
we  are  either  satisfied  or  dissatimed  with 
the  conduct  of  government  in  the  exercise 
of  those  powers  with  which  they  were  en- 
trusted. Continuing  to  hold  the  same 
sentiments  I  have  ever  done  in  these  mea- 
sures, and  convinced  that  the  majority  of 
this  House  and  ^f  the  country  maintain 
the  same  sentiments,  I  think  we  cannqt 
hesitate  one  moment  in  agreeing  to  thiis 
bill,  in  favour  of  which  I  shalfgive  my 
vote  with  more  satisfaction  than  I  ever 
voted  in  my  life. 

Lord  Nugent  said,  he  did  not  think 
that  this  question  had  any  thing  to  do  with 
the  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  act* 
He  should  not  now  enter  into  the  reasona 
which  induced  him  to  give  his  vote  on 
that  measure  last  year;  but  he  though^ 
that  those  who  voted  against  the  suspen- 
sion owed  it  to  themselves,  to  the  House^ 
to  the  country,  and  even  to  ministers 
themselves,  to  institMte  a  fuller  investiga- 
tion than  was  embodied  in  the  report  then 
upon  the  table.  His  hon.  friend  who 
spoke  last,  had  quoted  the  opinion  of  a 
right  hon.  gentleman  whose  loss,  he  be- 
lieved, they  both  sincerely  regretted— he 
meant  the  late  Mr.  Ponsonby.  It  was 
true  that  that  right  hon.  gentleman  went 
into  the  committee  impressed  with  the 
opinion  that  great  danger  existed;  but  he 
came  out  of  it,  believing  that  there  were 
greater  grounds  of  comphiiot.  And  what 
was  the  vpte  which  he  gave  on  that 
neaaura  ?    He  toM  i^^inst  the  suspez^ 
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sion  of  the  Habeas  Corpus,  cooceivmg 
that  the  ordinary  powers  of  the  law  were 
adequate  to  the  protection  of  the  public 
tranquillity ;  ahd  if  he  were  now  m  his 
place,  he  beh'eved  his  right  hon.  friend 
would  be  too  consistent  not  to  vote  against 
this  bill  of  Indemnity.  He,  too,  must  put 
in  his  claim  of  consistency.  He  believed 
that  the  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus 
act  was  not  warranted  by  the  facts  which 
had  been  disclosed,  but  that  it  was  calcu- 
lated to  inflame  the  discontents  of  the  peo* 
pie,  and  to  foment  those  very  evils  against 
which  it  was  passed  as  a  remedy;  it  was 
introduced  and  carried  by  an  administra- 
tion whose  motives  he  distrusted,  and 
whose  policy  he  did  not  subscribe  to  ;  and 
it  was,  both  in  principle  and  precedent, 
most  dangerous  to  the  liberties  of  the 
country.  From  this  view  of  the  subject, 
he  could  not  but  give  his  hearty  vote 
against  every  thing  in  the  name  of  indem- 
nity. Let  us  not,  in  the  name  of  God, 
DOW  that  the  country  was  again  restored  to 
the  operation  of  the  law,  thrust  out  the 
people  of  England  from  their  legal  reme- 
dies. Let  us  not,  by  acceding  to  such  a 
measure,  take  from  government  the  duty 
of  its  vindication,  and  from  parliament 
the  means  of  ascertaining  how  the  powers 
given  to  ministers  have  been  exercised! 
When  the  gaols  of  the  kingdom  had  been 
crowded  with  prisoners  detained  under 
arbitrary  warrants — when  the  table  of 
parliament  had  been  loaded  with  their 
complaints  of  cruelty  and  oppression,  was 
it  not  too  much  to  ask  of  parliament  not 
only  to  preclude  all  examination  within  its 
wafis,  but  to  deprive  the  sufferers  of  all 
legal  remedies  in  the  courts  of  taw  ?    If 
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they  imprisoned 
of  the  country  establish  the  necessity  of 
their  conduct ;  to  this  they  were  bound, 
not  only  by  a  regard  to  their  own  charac- 
ter, but  to  the  character  of  a  high  minded 
people,  over  whose  interests  they  super- 
intend. We  heard  much  of  the  triids 
at  Derby.  How,  he  would  ask,  did  these 
proceedings  bear  upon  the  present  ques- 
tion i  The  persons  implicated  in  these 
disturbances  were  arrested  in  the  ordinary 
authority  of  the  law ;  and  yet,  when  the 
parliament  were  discussing  tiie  conduct  of 
ministers  in  the  exercise  of  extraordinary 

Sowers,  the  very  head  and  front  of  their 
efcnce  is  founded  on  occurrences  that 
have  no  coanexion  whatever  with  that 
exercise.    All  that  had  been  said  in  faTOtir 


of  an  indemnity,  had  been  urged  on  the 
ground  of  the  Report  of  the  Secret  Com- 
mittee.  With  respect  to  this  Report,  ho 
was  not  wrong  in  considering  it  as  neither 
more  nor  less  than  an  accredited  manifesto 
of  ministers ;  as  much  so,  indeed,  at  a 
king's  speech  at  the  opening  of  the  ses- 
sion was.  The  House  ought  not  to  dele- 
gate their  powers  to  any  committee.  But, 
independent  of  this  objection,  the  conb- 
mittee  in  question  was  appointed  by  mi- 
ters, and  the  evidence  was  presented 
by  ministers ;  and  on  a  report  from  a  com- 
mittee so  appointed'  and  judging  on  such 
evidence,  did  they  found  their  claim  for  a 
bill  of  Indemnity.  Were  the  forma  and 
analogies  of  justice  ever  so  insulted  as  in 
this  case?  He  hoped  parliament  would 
not  sanction  this  mockeiy  of  a  trial.  The 
hon.  and  learned  gentleman  who  opened  the 
debate,  had  laid  great  stress  on  the  danger 
which  would  arise  from  the  communication 
of  the  sources  of  the  information  on  which 
his  majesty's  ministers  acted.  Did  the 
hon.  and  learned  gentleman  mean  infor- 
mation derived  from  magistrates,  infor- 
mation derived  from  informers,  or  infor* 
mation  derived  from  spies  ?  If  he  meant 
the  two  former,  he  trusted  there  was  stiU 
law  and  good  feeling  enough  in  the  coun- 
try to  protect  those  two  classes  in  the 
exercise  of  their  duty  in  exposing  what- 
ever threatened  danger  to  the  state  or  to 
individuals.  Those  two  clauses,  therefore^ 
were  secure.  It  was,  then,  entirely  for  the 
benefit  of  the  other  class^namelv,  that  of 
spies,  that  they  were  now  calling  on  parlia- 
ment to  grant  an  indemnity.  With  respect 
to  Oliver,  the  right  hon.  the  chancellor  of 
the  duchy  of  Lancaster  (Mr.  Batharst) 
had  told  them  more  than  once  that  he  had 
something  to  state  with  respect  to  Oliver's 
connexion  with  the  Derby  plot,  which 
would  materially  alter  the  opinion  of  the 
House  with  regard  to  him— that  would  en- 
tirely do  away  the  effect  of  the  dying  de- 
claration of  Turner,  one  of  the  men  exe- 
cuted at  Derby.  From  this  declaration 
of  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  he  was  led  to 
expect  something  very  strong  from  him ; 
but  the  House  had  in  reality  heard  nothing 
from  him  at  all  calculated  to  do  away  the 
effect  of  the  words  uttered  by  this  man,  at 
a  time  when  he  was  in  a  situation  far  be- 
yond the  power  of  any  man's  bribe  or 
intimidation  [Hear,  hear  I].  Nothing 
surely  that  such  an  avowed  wretch  at 
Oliver  could  utter  ought  to  weigh  against 
such  a  declaration.  The  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman had  tMxif  that  certain  persons  neM 
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improper  conversations  with  the  persons 
In  the  condemned  cells,  and  endeavoured 
to  influence  them  to  make  iuch  a  declara- 
tion. But  did  he  believe  that  the  high 
sheriff  and  under  sheriff  of  Derbv  would  be 
so  negligent  in  the  discharge  of  their  duty 
as  to  allow  any  clandestine  communica- 
tion of  such  a  nature  to  be  carried  on  ? 
Sure  he  was,  that  if  this  was  allowed  in 
Derby,  it  was  a  solitary  instance  in  this 
country.  But  he  would  put  it  to  the 
House,  if  on  the  known  prindples  of 
human  nature,  it  was  possible  that  men  in 
such  an  awful  situation  could  make  such  a 
declaration  under  any  improper  influence  ? 
For  whose  benefit  were  they  to  make  it  ? 
Supposing  the  statement  of  the  right  lion, 
gentleman  to  be  correct,  this  declaration 
was  made  for  the  benefit  of  those  very 
persons  by  whose  bad  example  they  were 
brought  to  their  unfortunate  end.  They 
had  .therefore  no  evidence  to  disconnect 
Oliver  with  the  transactions  at  Derby. 
For  their  own  sakes,  government,  if  they 
were  innocent,  ought  not  to  ask  for  any 
bill  of  indemnity.  Government  in  this 
case  had  the  misfortune  common  to  all 
those  who  employed  spies — they  were  in 
some  sort  identified  in  the  public  opinion 
with  the  persons  whom  tney  employed 
[Hear,  hear !].  It  was  a  dangerous  spe- 
culation to  try  how  far  the  people  could 
withstand  the  artifices  and  machinations  of 
those  wretches  whom  they  let  loose  among 
them.  The  noble  lord  deprecated  in 
strong  terms  the  system  of  employing 
spies,  which  not  only  tended  to  under- 
mine the  confidence  on  which  the  charms 
of  social  intercourse  was  founded,  but 
which  was  perverted  to  the  baser  purposes 
of  tampering  with  the  allegiance  of  the 
people,  and  suffering  experiments  of  the 
most  pernicious  nature  to  be  exercised  on 
the  temper  and  tranquillity  of  the  coun- 
try. The  story  so  happily  told  by  Cer- 
vantes muj&t  be  familiar  to  the  mind  of 
every  gentleman,  wherein  a  husband,  who 
had  unjustly  entertained  suspicions  of  his 
wif^*s  fidelity,  employed  a  friend  to  try  her 
constancy.  The  friend  betrayed  his  trust, 
and  the  lady's  virtue,  before  unstained, 
became  the  sacrifice  of  her  husband's Jea* 
lousy.  Who,  in  reading  that  story  of  the 
Curious  Impertinent,  ever  pitied  the  bus- 
band?  AndMn  the  same  manner,  who 
could  have  pitied  the  ministers,  if,  in  tam- 
pering with  the  fidelity  and  allegiance  of 
the  people,  they  had  fallen  victims  to  their 
owa  experiments?  He  would  not  im- 
pute bad  motives^  harshly  to  any  one ; 


but,  if,  as  a  JMryroan,  he  were  desired  to 
judge  of  the  conduct  of  ministers  only 
from  their  own  report,  he  should  lay  his 
hand  on  his  heart  and  declare  before  God 
and  his  conscience,  that  he  thought  them 
guilty.  If  the  House  were  determined  to 
allow  ministers  on  their  own  showing,  to 
suspend  the  liberties  of  the  country,  and 
subsequently,  on  their  own  statements, 
obtain  an  indemnity  for  their  measures,  it 
was  impossible  any  longer  to  boast  the 
freedom  of  this  country.  If  such  a  sys- 
tem was  to  be  pursued,  public  liberty 
would  be  gone,  and  the  strong  hold  of  the 
people,  would  be  annihilated  [Loud, 
cheers]. 

Mr.  PomletHaid^  he  was  sorry  to  differ 
from  those  with  whom  he  had  so  often 
been  happy  to  concur,  but  he  felt  it  his 
duty  to  give  his  support  to  the  present 
bill. 

The  question  being  put,  **  That  the 
Bill  be  now  read  a  first  time,'*  the  House 
divided :  Ayes,  190 ;  Noes,  64. 


ZAst  of  the 

Abercromby,  hon.  J. 
Althorp,  vise. 
Anson,  hon.  gen. 
Baker,  John 
Barnett,  James 
Birch,  Jos. 
Brande,  hon.  T. 
Brougham,  Henry 
Burdett,  sirF. 
Burrell,  hon.  P.  D. 
Burroughs,  sir  W. 
Calcrafx,  John 
Carter,  John 
Campbell,  hon.  J. 
Cavendish,  lord  G- 
Curwcn,  J.  C. 
Duncannon,  vise. 
Douglas,  hon.  F.  S. 
Fergusson,  sir  R.  C. 
Fitzroy,  lord  John 
Folkestone,  vise. 
Gaskell,  Benjamin 
Guise,  sir  Wra. 
Harcourt,  John 
Hamilton,  lord  A. 
Heathcote,  sir  G. 
Heron,  sir  Robt. 
Howard,  hon.  W. 
Howorth,  H. 
Hughes,  W.  t. 
Hornby,  Edward 
Hurst,  Robt. 
Latouche^  Robt. 
Lemon,  sur  Wm. 
Mackintosh,  sir  J. 
Madocks,  W.  A. 
Martin,  Henry, 
Martin,  John 


Minority^    . 

Monck,  sir  C. 
Newman,  R,  W. 
Neville,  hon.  R. 
Newport,  sir  John 
North,  Dudley 
Nugent,  lord 
OnCWm. 
Peirse,  Henry 
Philips,  George 
Pym,  Francis 
Bobarts,  W.  T. 
Romilly,  sir  S. 
Scudamore,  Robt. 
Sharp,  R. 
Smith,  W. 
Smyth,  J.  H. 
Symonds,  T.  P. 
Tavistock,  marq.  of 
llerney,  rt  hon.  G. 
Waldeerave,  hon.  W« 
Walpofe,  hon.  G. 
Warrc,  J.  A. 
Webb,  Ed. 
Wilkins,  Walter 
Williams,  Owen 
Wood,  alderman 

TELLERS 

Lambton,  J.  G. 
Ridley,  sir  M.  W. 

PAIRED  OFF. 

Cavendish,  hon.  C* 
Latouche,  John 
Latouche,  Robt.  jun, 
Markham,  admiral 
Morpeth^  viscount 
Pigott,  sirA. 
Plumer,  Wm. 
Sefton,  earl  of 
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The  Attoraej  Geaeral  baving  rnoyed, 
tbiit  the  Bill  be  read  a  second  time  to- 
morrowy 

Mr.  Brougham  said^  that  surely  miois- 
lers  would  not  so  far  lay  aside  all  regard 
to  Mpearances  as  to  force  on  the  second 
reaiung  of  this  important  bill  to-roorrow« 
There  were  three  or  four  notices  which 
would  have  precedence  of  it,  on  each  of 
which  consiaerable  discussion  might  be 
imticipated.  Did  his  hon.  and  learned 
friend  mean  by  this  to  say  at  once  to  the 
House  and  the  country,  that  he  consi- 
der^ all  argument  superfluous  and  unne- 
cessary—tluit  the  question  was  to  be  car* 
ried  alone  hj  numbers  ?  [loud  cheering 
from  the  ministerial  bencoes].  He  im- 
plored the  Hoiise»  acquainted  as  they 
must  be  with  the  £M;t,  that  in  ten  dayp 
they  were  to  be  dissolved,  and  were  to  be 
sent  to  the  country  to  their  constituents 
[hear,  hear !]  to  consider  the  impression 
whidi  their  conduct  could  not  fail  to  pro- 
duce. The  experience,  he  thought, 
might  have  been  spared,  that  they  rested 
this  cause  on  numbers  alone— that  relying 
on  die  eloquence  of  votes,  they  deemed 
all  o&er  eloquence  superfluous— tliat  the 
persons  who  had  been  deprived  of  their 
liberty  under  the  suspension  of  the  Ha- 
beas Corpus  act,  were  to  be  deprived  of 
all  legal  redress,  because  such  was  the 
will  and  pleasure  of  his  majesty's  minis- 
ters, prho  did  not  think  it  even  necessary 
to  condescend  to  give  any  reasons  in  jus- 
tification of  such  a  measure.  He  did  not 
say  that  this  was  meant  as  an  insult,  but 
certainly  it  had  every  appearance  of  it. 
When  mmisters  in  this  manner  met  their 
opponents  with  no  arguments,  «but,  with- 
out saying  any  thine,  put  the  question  at 
once  to  the  vote,  Uiis  was  as  much  as  to 
say,  *'  We  have  190  votes,  and  we  do 
not  care  for  your  arguments— we  do  not 
think  it  necessary  to  eive  one  reason  for 
what  we  ask"  [hear,  hear!  from  the  mi- 
nisterial bendiesj.  After  the  division 
was  declared,  the  manner  in  which  the 
account  of  the  numbers  was  received  by 
the  ipinisterial  benches  seemed  to  say, 
*<  Aye,  that  was  just  what  we  expected." 
It  was  as  much  as  seeing — ^We  knew  we 
were  right.— Not  right  as  to  the  merits  of 
the  measure,  for  we  never  condescended 
to  tell  you  die  reasons  why  we  were  right 
[Hear,  hear !  from  the  opposition  benches] . 
And  the  worthy  alderman  (sir  W.  Curtis) 
who  seemed  to  enjoy  the  triumph  so  much, 
knew  not  why  he  was  right  at  all  on  the 
merits  of  the  biU;«-but  though  he  knew 
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not  that  he  was  risjbt  on  the  merits  of  the 
bill— on  the  question,  *<  shall  we  or  shall 
we  not  be  sure  of  190  votes  without  Imr* 
ing  any  arguments  to  justify  them,*'  he 
knew  he  should  be  right.  On  this  ques- 
tion he  was  as  sure  as  any  of  those  who 
were  now  triumphing  and  cheering  on  his 
majesty's  ministers.  What  was  it  but 
telling  the  country  that  they  knew  they 
had  a  great  majority  of  votes,  and  there* 
fore  would  not  discuss  the  question  f 
What  was  it  but  telling  the  country,  we 
care  nothing  for  all  the  ai^uments  whidl 
can  be  brought  against  us,  when  they  de- 
termined to  bring  on  the  question  to-mor- 
row at  a  time  when^t  was  physicallv  hn- 
possible  it  could  be  discussM,  there  being 
four  or  five  important  questions  which  had 
the  precedency  ?  He  could  !iot  help  pro- 
testing against  the  conduct  of  an  over- 
bearing majority,  who  told  them  thsy 
would  not  give  one  argument,  one  reason, 
for  the  measure  they  called  for.  In  suck 
a  state  of  things,  nothing  remained  to 
those  who  were  hostile  to  the  measure,  but 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  forms  of  the 
House  devised  by  their  sncestors  to  meet 
such  an  occasion ;  and  if  any  one  sup- 
ported him,  he  would  avail  himself  of 
those  forms,  in  order  to  give  the  country 
and  the  House  an  opportunity  of  making 
ministers  pause,  at  least  so  long  as  to  allow 
the  House  an  opportunity  for  fiiirly  dis- 
cussing the  important  bill  now  before  them 
[Hear,  hear!]. 

Lord  Ca^imo^A  appealed  to  the  House 
if  ever  they  had  beard  a  more  unfounded 
attack  than  that  which  had  just  been  made 
by  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman.  He 
had  affirmed  that  on  this  question  minis- 
ters had  not  spoken.  But  the  question 
had  been  argued  in  a  more  fitting  wa^ 
perhaps  than  if  ministers  had  offered  tbev 
sentiments,  for  the  measure  had  been 
powerfully  defended  by  several  gentlemen 
whose  support  they  were  not  in  the  habit 
of  receivmg.  But  he  really  thought  the 
hon.  and  learned  gentleman  seemed  him- 
self to  show  a  great  want  of  confidence 
in  his  own  case.  Had  he  came  out  frrnn 
his  hiding  place  [a  laugh],  he  would  pro- 
bably have  found  no  reluctance  oo  the 
Eart  of  his  majesty's  ministers  to*  meet 
iffl.  But  the  hon.  and  learned  gendeman 
seamed  to  be  dreamiog  every  ni||ht  on 
the  eubjeot  of  elections,  on  which  he 
had  jgiven  some  inforvattoii  quite  new 
Co  bim,  and  he  believed  to  the  House, 
namely, their imoMdiate  dissolution  [Hear, 
hear!  from  the minislerial aide].    Hehad 
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never  known  powder  more  idly  wasted  than 
in  the  (ire  of  the  bon.  and  learned  gen- 
deman  that  night.  He  had  told  them  in 
an  intimidating  tone  what  he  was  to  do  in 
a  future  sitting.  It  would  he  better  for 
the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  to  hare 
waited  till  that  future  sitting,  when  he 
was  to  carry  his  alarming  threats  into  exe* 
cution.  The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman 
would  not  find  ministers  at  all  alarmed  by 
his  threats.    His  hon.  and  learned  friend 

ithe  attorney-general)  would  continue  to 
X  the  second  reading  of  the  bill  for  to- 
morrow* If  the  business  which  had  pre- 
cedence to-morrow  should  occupy  the 
House  to  too  late  an  hour,  then  the  hon. 
and  learned  gentleman  might  with  pro- 
priety appeal  to  his  right,  if  the  discus- 
sion was  forced  on  at  a  late  hour.  He 
certainly  should  not  wish  the  House  to  go 
into  the  question  to-morrow,  if  the  pre- 
ceding business  lasted  to  a  late  hour. 

Mr.  Brougham  rose  amidst  cries  of 
**  Spokei  spoke !"  He  thought,  when  he 
had  been  alluded  so  personally,  he  ou^ht 
to  be  allowed  an  opportunity  of  defending 
himself.  Whether  he  took  part  in  any 
debate  or  not  was  a  matter  of  so  little  im- 
portance to  any  one  but  himself,  that  he 
owed  an  apology  to  the  House  for  now 
alluding  to  that  subject,  even  after  what 
had  fallen  from  theHoble  lord.  The  only 
ground  on  which  he  had  abstained  from 
bearing  a  part  in  the  debate,  either  on  the 

S resent  or  on  any  other  occasion,  was, 
ecaose  he  had  heard  nothing  which 
required  an  answer.  He  solemnly  as- 
sured the  noble  lord  and  the  House,  if  It 
was  of  any  consequence  for  them  to  know 
it,  that  he  had  never,  on  any  one  occasion^ 
lately  heard  any  thing  from  the  other  side 
to  which  he  did  not  consider  all  answer 
superfluous,  except  in  the  question  as  to 
the  standing  army,  and  he  appealed  to  the 
House  whether  he  did  not  [Here  the 
cries  of  <*  Spoke,  spoke  !*'  were  repeated, 
and  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  sat 
down]. 

Sir  j$.  RomUly  said,  he  rose  to  move  as 
en  amendment,  that  the  bill  be  read  a  se- 
cond time  on  Wednesday.  What  his  hon. 
and  learned  friend  had  advanced  was  cer- 
UMy  most  true.  On  one  side  of  the 
House   there   had  been  no    discussion 

Kfies  of  no,  no}.  He  would  repeat  it, 
re  had  been  no  discussion  whatever. 
When  the  grounds  advanced  in  support 
of  a  meaaure  were  answered— and  m  his 
optnion  fhey  had  in  the  present  case  been 
Mswered  in  a  satiafoctory  manntr^i^it  waa 


usual  to  reply  to  the  argoments  of  the 
opponents  of  the  measure.  Now  nothing 
of  this  kind  had  been  done  that  night. 
Gfentleman  after  gentleman  on  his  side  of 
the  House  had  risen  to  oppose  the  bill, 
without  one  single  gentleman  rising  from 
the  opposite  side  in  support  of  it.  Now, 
surely,  the  noble  lord  did  not  mean  to 
say,  that  because  his  hon.  and  learned 
friend  had  not  spoken,  no  argument  urged 
by  any  other  person,  would  be  answered 
by  them.  His  hon.  friend  the  member 
for  Cambridge,  and  his  hon.  friend  the . 
member  for  Hertfordshire,  had  answered, 
in  a  most  powerful  manner,  the  only  arsu* 
ments  which  were  advanced  on  the  other 
side;  but  because  his  hon.  and  learned 
friend  had  not  also  answered  them,  they 
were  resolved  to  keep  back<— till  thia  for« 
roidable  opponent  spoke,  they  were  deter* 
mined  to  maintain  silence.  His  hon.  and 
learned  friend  had  only  to  conceal  him* 
self  in  that  place  from  which  he  lately  ad- 
dressed them,  and  then  he  would  redoee 
the  whole  of  his  majesty's  minister!  to 
silence  [a  laugh.]  The  other  measures 
which  had  precedency  were  important, 
and  would  probably  occupy  the  House  to 
a  late  hour.  And  where,  he  would  ask, 
was  the  necessity  for  pressing  the  mea^ 
sure  ?  The  bill  had  a  retrospective  efiect, 
and  if  it  were  passed  three  weeks  hence, 
it  would  answer  the  same  purpose  as  if  it 
had  been  passed  three  weeks  earlier.  Il 
was  the  mere  wantonness  of  power  in  his 
majesty's  ministers  to  wish  to  press  thii 
measure. 

Mr.  Canning  said,  that  the  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman  bad  stated  some  rules 
as  to  the  forms  of  debate  which  were  true 
in  themselves,  but  not  in  their  application 
to  the  present  case.  It  was  true  that  that 
night  nearly  all  the  speaking  had  been 
on  the  other  side  of  the  House,  but  cer* 
tainly  not  all  on  the  same  side  of  the  ques- 
tion. The  reason  why  there  was  a  want  of 
occupation  on  the  ministerial  side  of  die 
House  was  that  the  work  had  been  taken 
out  of  their  hands.  The  hon.  and  learned 
ffentleman  seemed  not  to  be  aware  of  the 
fength  of  the  debate  which  was  just  con- 
cluded. That  could  not  be  called  a  very 
short  debate,  in  which  thMPe  had  been 
twelve  different  speakers ;  and  yet  sudi 
had  been  the  debate  of  that  night.  It  Oooid 
not  be  called  a  ve^y  ^troordinarydebiMtB 
which  there  were  six  speakers  on  one  side 
of  the  question,  and  six  on  the  other  side ; 
and  yet  such  had  been  the  detMle  ef  that 
night.    When  ao  accusation  was  brought 
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against  one  party  for  haying  allowed  the 
debate  to  drop,  the  accusation  could  not 
be  sustained  if  the  last  speech  in  the  de- 
bate was  one  in  favour  or  that  side  of  the 
question,  supported  by  the  party  accused ; 
and  yet  such  had  been  the  case  in  the  de- 
bate of  that  night.  The  debate  had  been 
opened  by  his  hon.  and  learned  friend, 
the  attorney-general,  with  a  very  able 
speech,  the  arguments  of  which  remained 
yet  unshaken ;  and  with  that  speech  he 
would  be  wiHing  to  rest  their  part  of  the 
question.  He  was  followed  by  the  hon. 
piember  for  Durham,  and  the  member  for 
Northumberland,  who  both  opposed  the 
bill.  They  were  followed  by  the  hon. 
member  for  Bristol,  who  declared  he 
would  vote  for  the  indemnity,  and  his 
TOte  was  the  more  valuable,  having  given 
a  vote  against  ministers  on  the  question 
of  the  suspension  [No,  no !  from  the  op- 
position]. He  was  sure  that  was,  the 
course  of  his  argument.  His  argument 
was,  that  even  those  who  voted  against 
the  suspension,  were  nevertheless  bound 
to  vote  for  the  indemnity.  This  hon.  gen- 
tleman had  been  followed  by  another  hon. 
gentleman  on  the  same  side  of  the  House 
(Mr.  Stanhope),  who  again  was  followed 
by  the  hon.  member  for  Cambridge.  The 
hon.  member  for  Cambridge  was  again 
followed  by  an  hon.  gentleman  (Mr. 
Marryat),  the  first  who  spoke  on  his 
aide  of  the  House,  but  not  the  first 
who  spoke  on  his  side  of  the  ques- 
tion :  who,  thoueh  he  voted  against  the 
suspension,  stated  that  be  was  prepared 
to  vote  in  favour  of  the  indemnity.  T*he 
hon.  and  learned  gentleman  in  question 
was  followed  by  a  noble  lord  f  Althorp), 
of  whose  efforts  in  opposing  the  bill  he 
certainly  did  not  mean  to  speak  with  any 
disparagement,  but  he  might  safely  say 
tliey  were  much  second  to  that  of  the  hon. 
gentleman  whom  he  followed.  However, 
the  effect  of  that  speech  was  completely 
done  away  by  an  hon.  gentleman,  who 
usuallv  voted  with  the  opposite  side  of 
the  House  (Mr.  Fremantle).  He  was 
was  followed  by  a  noble  lord  (Nugent), 
who  had  certainly  bad  his  share  of  the 
debate,  and  had  done  his  best,  [a  laugh.] 
He  did  not  mean  to  under-rate  the  noble 
lord's  abilities,  but,  however  ingenious  or 
eloquent,. the  noble  lord's  speech  might 
have  been,  he  thought  it  comoletely  an- 
swered by  the  araument  of  the  noo.  mem- 
ber who  succeeded  him.  This  was  the 
Itistorj  of  the  debate  in  which  his  ma- 
jesty a  nunisters  were  blamed  for  not 
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having  taken  a  part.  He  would  be  glad 
to  know  in  what  part  of  the  debate  they 
could  with  propriety  have  come  in  ?  But, 
indeed,  he  would  observe,  that  a  debate 
in  which  the  conduct  of  ministers  them- 
selves was  in  question,  and  in  which  they 
were  personally  implicated,  was  not 
that  in  which  they  should  be  too  ready 
to  take  a  psrt.  In  addition  to  the 
history  of  the  debate,  which  was  itself  a 
sufficient  reply  to  the  two  hon.  and  learned 
gentlemen,  he  must  remind  the  House, 
with  regard  to  their  threat  about  forms, 
that  the  course  of  debating  a  bill  on  the 
first  reading,  which  had  been  done  that 
night,  was  a  very  unusual  course.  The 
usual  coure  would  have  been  to  have  had 
the  first  reading  on  the  same  night  that 
the  bill  was  brought  from  the  Lords ;  and 
the  second  reading  on  this  night.  That 
course  was  interrupted  by  a  request  from 
an  hon.  member  opposite,  out  of  courtesy 
to  whom  his  hon.  and  learned  friend  had 
consented  to  postpone  the  first  reading  till 
this  night ;  and  now  in  return  for  this,  the 
hon.  and  learned  gentleman  opposite  came 
forward  with  his  threats.  His  noble  friend 
seemed  to  hint  that  if  the  other  business 
which  stood  for  to-morrow  should  occupy 
the  House  to  a  late  hour,  the  second 
reading  would  not  be  pressed.  Now,  after 
the  conduct  of  the  hon.  and  learned  gen- 
tleman opposite,  he,  for  one,  hoped  that  no 
postponement  would  take  place  to-morrow 
on  any  account  whatever,  an^  tliat  the 
House  would,  by  going  through  the  second 
reading,  then  testify  its  sense  of  this  inter- 
ruption, so  uncourteous  and  unprovoked 
[Hear,  hear!]. 

Sir  J.  Newport  said,  he  would  follow 
the  example  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman, 
by  also  giving  a  recommendation  to  his 
honourable  friends.  He  would  recom- 
mend them  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
forms  of  the  House,  for  the  purpose  of 
protecting  the  minority  within  those  walls, 
and  the  people  of  England  at  large.  The 
right  hon.  gentleman  had  stated,  that  if 
any  protracted  discussion  should  take 
place  on  any  preceding  question,  ministers 
would  not  persevere  in  pressing  the  oiea* 
sure.  He  could  inform  that  right  hon. 
gentleman,  that  there  was  a  question 
which,  according  to  the  rules  of  the 
House,  had  the  priority,  on  which  a  dis- 
cussion was  likely  to  arise,  unless  the  ri^ht 
hon.  gentleman  was  prepared  to  maintain^ 
that  the  salt  duties  did  not  present  a  Ques- 
tion of  importance  to  the  country  i  Would 
it  be  right,  after  a  long  debate  on  such  a 
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subiectt  to  proceed  to  discass  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  present  measure  ?     The  right 
hon.  gentleman  had  lef^  out  of  his  calcu- 
lation, in  the  historical  statement  which 
he  affected  to  give  of  the  debate,   the 
speeches  of  the  member  for  Northumber- 
land and  the  member  for  Hertfordshire, 
[cries  of  No,  no !].     [Mr.  Canning  rose, 
and  was  about  to  address  the  Chair,  but 
8ir  J.  Newport  refusing  to  give  way  to 
him,  he  sat  down.]     Sir  J.  Newport  ob- 
served, with  some  warmth,  that  such  an 
interruption  was  contrary  to  order,  and 
he  would  no  more  tolerate  it  from  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  than  from  any  other 
man  in  the  House.    The  amount  of  what 
he  contended  for  was  this,  that,  accord- 
ing to  the  right  hon.  gentleman's  own  ar- 
ffument,  tlie  bill  ought  not  to  be  brought 
forward  to-morrow.     He  had  said,  that  it 
was  intended  as  an  accommodation  to  the 
member  for  Durham,  but  the  member  for 
Durham  had  made  no  request  of  the  kind, 
8o  that  it  was  in  fact  only  meant  for  the 
accommodation  of  ministers  themselves. 
But  even  if  the  statement  were  correct, 
would  the  House  agree  Co  sanction  them 
in  granting  such  a  favour  to  any  indivl- 
duau,  when  the  effect  of  it  must  be  to  pre- 
Tent  that  deliberate,  dispassionate  consi- 
deration which  they  were  bound  to  give 
to  all  questions,  and  particularly  to  ques- 
tions of  such  magnitude.    If  it  was  to  be 
laid  down  as  a  principle,  that  any  stage 
of  a  bill  could  be  hastily  passed  over,  the 
very  principle  on  which   those  different 
stages  appeared  to  rest,  would  be  contra- 
dicted.   They  were  marked  out  for  the 
purpose  of  insuring  a  fair  and  full  discus- 
sion; and  while  it  could  be  contended, 
that  any  member  had  a  right  to  oppose  a 
bUl  in  all  its  stages,  it  must  be  admitted 
that  he  had  a  right  to  debate  it  in  all  its 
stages,  and  consequently  a  right  to  insist 
that  he  should  not  be  deprived  of  the  op- 
portunities necessary  to  admit  of  such  de- 
bate.    Upon  thes^  grounds,   he  trusted 
that  those  eentlemen  who  promised  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  orders,  by  pro- 
posing a  call  of  the  House,  would  perse- 
vere m  their  intention ;  and  he  had  little 
doubt,  that  if  they  did  so,  ministers  would 
find  themselves  m  the  same  difficulties 
which  they  bad  experienced  on  former  oc- 
casions, when  the  same  expedient  was  sno- 
cessfuUy  tried. 

Mr.  Canning  assured  the  right  hon. 
baronet,  that  it  was  not  from  any  disre- 
spect towards  him  that  he  had  offiered 
himself  to  the  attention  of  the  House.    It 
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was  contrary  to  order  to  interrupt  a 
speaker,  but  it  was  in  perfect  consistency 
with  the  practice  of  the  House  to  correct, 
as  soon  as  possible,  a  fact  accidentally 
misrepresented,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
waste  of  argument  founded  on  such  mis* 
representation.  Such  a  course  was  by  no 
means  unusual,  and  he  never  knew  an  in- 
stance before  the  present,  in  which  it  was 
not  taken  in  good  part.  However,  as  the 
right  boo.  baronet  preferred  the  more  re- 
gular and  formal  proceeding,  he  had 
yielded  to  his  desire,  and  should  now  cor- 
rect the  misrepresentation  of  which  he 
complained.  The  right  hon.  baronet  had 
stated,  that  he  had  omitted  in  his  enu- 
meration the  members  for  Northumber- 
land and  Hertfordshire;  he  should  an- 
swer without  any  apology,  that  he  had 
omitted  neither. 

Sir  S.  RomiUy  withdrew  his  amendment, 
on  the  understanding,  that  if  the  second 
reading  of  the  bill  could  not  come  on  to- 
morrow before  a  late  hour,  it  would  be 
postponed. 


HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 

Tuesday^  March  10. 

Petition  against  the  Monopoly  01* 
Beer.]  Mr.  Lockhart  rose  to  present  a 
Petition,  which  he  said  was  signed  by 
14,000  persons,  inhabitants  of  the  metro-' 
polis  and  its  vicinity,  complaining  of  the 
monopoly  carried  on  in  the  brewing  of 

f)orter  by  certain  brewers  in  the  metropo- 
is.  Some  of  the  petitioners,  he  observed, 
were  magistrates,  and  a  great  number 
tradesmen  of  respectability,  but  all  of  the 
petitioners  were  persons  interested  in  the 
price  of  porter.  They  complained  that  the 
present  price  of  porter  %as  entirely  too 
high,  and  that  its  quality  was  extremely 
bad,  and  this  they  attributed  to  the  mo- 
nopoly of  certain  brewers,  who,  notwith- 
standing the  fall  which  had  on  one  occa- 
sion, since  the  war,  taken  place  in  the 
price  of  malt  and  hops,  the  removal  of  the 
heavy  war  malt  duty,  and  the  abolition  of 
the  property  tax,  still  kept  up  the  price 
of  their  porter,  alleging,  as  a  reason,  that 
they  had  a  great  stock  on  hand ;  but  though 
that  stock  had  long  since  been  consumed, 
they  kept  up  their  high  prices,  and  they 
were  still  advancing  them.  Now,  when 
every  article  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
porter  was,  with  some  few  exeeptions, 
cheaper  than  at  any  former  period,  for  a 
considerable  time,  they  not  only  sold- 
their  porter  at  a  dearer  rate,  but  made  it 
(3  0) 
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0f  a  ^ery  inferior  quality,  so  that  this  ne- 
cessary article  of  consumption  was  no 
longer  a  nutritious  beverage  to  the  poor 
man,  whose  mean^  did  not  allow  him  to 
seek  for  any  other.    The  petitioners  also 
stated,  that  the  monopoly  was  caused  by 
the  principals  of  the  eleven  chief  brew- 
eries in  the  metropolis,  who  met  together 
like  the  partners  of  one  concern,  and  fixed 
the  price  at  which  porter  should  be  sold. 
It  was  said  also,  tnat  the  circumstance 
was  mentioned  in  the  report  of  the  police 
committee;  but  he  could  not  fina  that 
that  committee  had  noticed  the  circum- 
stance.   He  should,  however,  say,  that  if 
this  monopoly  existed,  it  was  so  dangerous 
in  its  nature  and  effects,  so  subversive  of 
every  fair  principle  of  commercial  specu- 
lation, that  he  hoped  no  man  of  charac- 
ter, honour,  or  fortune,  in  the  city,  would 
be  found  to  be  engaged  in  it.    It  was,  if 
it  existed  as  described,  a  species  of  mo- 
nopoly which  interested  every  member  of 
the  community;  for  there  was  no  man 
who  could  be  insensible  for  a  moment  to 
the  consequences  of  giving  an  inferior 
kind  of  drink  to  the  lower    classes   of 
people,  and  thereby  driving  them  to  the 
use  of  those  liquors,  the  effects  of  which 
had  been  found  so  destructive  to  the  mo- 
rals of  the  community.    The  petitioners 
stated,  and  he  agreed  wkh  them,  that  the 
whole  of  tlie  evjla  complained  of  on  this 
subject,  arose  out  of  that  power  which 
was  vested  in  the  magistrates,  of  saying, 
without  any  control,   who  should,  and 
who  should  not,  have  their  authority  for 
selling  beer.    The  power  they  exercised 
In  this  way,  was  not,  in  bis  opinion,  re- 
cognised by  any  legislative  enactments. 
With  many  of  them,  the  right  to  exercise 
the  business  of  a  publican  was  not  granted 
or  withheld  from  any  view  to  the  public 
good,  but  from  a  wish  to  promote  the 
interest  of  those  who  were  their  particular^ 
patrons  and  friends.    Another  comphuot 
of  the  petitioners  was,  that  the  power  of 
taking  away  licences  was  not  segulated  by 
any  fixed  rules  with  which  those  concerned 
in  the  trade  were  acquainted,  but  seemed 
to  depend  entirely  upon  the  caprice  or  in- 
terest of  the  parties  exercising  that  power. 
Why  any  man  should,  upon  shght  or  trivial 
grounds,  take  away  the  means  which  an- 
other possessed  of  eamiaff  bis  bread,  or 
why  he  should  be  deprived  of  that  which 
was  his  only  property,  perhaps  it  would 
be  difficult  to  delermme  upon  any  fair  Is^ 
gislative  principle.    But  that  aocn  abuses 
existed  waa  proved  from  the  report  of  the 


committee  on  the  police  of  the  metropo* 
lis.    The  remedy  which  the  petitioners 
suggested,  though  without  pointing  out 
any  in  particular,   was,  that  the  trade 
should  be  thrown  open,    and  that  the 
power  of  the  msgistrates  should  be  re* 
moved  from  the  patronage  and  entire  con- 
trol over  it,  to  the  legal  one  of  correcting 
its  abuses.    That  instead  of  their  own  un« 
controllable  power,  as  to  who  waa  or  who 
was  not  to  exercise  the  trade,  they  should 
be  restricted  to  the  application  of  those 
legal  remedies  which  were  calculated  to 
correct  its  disorders.   This,  in  his  opinion, 
would  have  the  effect  of  removing  all  the 
principal  grounds  of  complaint,  as  far  ae 
concerned  the  mode  of  licensing,    and 
would  go,  in  a  great  degree,  to  remedy 
all  the  others ;  for  if  the  victuallers  were 
left  to  their  own  choice,  without  the  ter« 
ror  of  a  magistrate's  power  hanging  over 
their  heads,  they  would  deal  with  those 
brewers  who  gave  them  the  best  beer,  and 
they  would  thereby  destroy  that  mono« 
poly  which  it  was  now  alleged  existed. 
The  high  price  of  porter,  and  its  very  in* 
ferior  quality,    were   another  complaint 
made  by  the  petitioners.    It  was  his  duty 
to  recommend  the  prayer  of  the  petition 
to  the  House,  and  if  the  allegations  men- 
tioned were  found  to  be  true,  it  would  be 
the  duty  of  the  House  to  correct  the 
abuses  they  stated.    He  would  not  say, 
of  his  own  knowledge,  that  the  monopoly 
existed  as  it  was  described ;  but  if  it  did 
so  exist,  it  ought  to  be  put  down,  as  it 
was  against  every  principle  of  law  and  fisir 
oommercial  policy.  Tliis  petition,  it  ought 
to  be  observed,  was  not  merely  founded 
upon  the  authority  of  the  petitioners  theafr* 
selves,  it  was  borne  out  in  some  important 
parts  by  the  report  of  committees  on  the 
police  of  the  metropolis,  who  had  paid 
most  particular  attention  to  the  subject, 
as  far  as  concerned  the  system  of  liceea- 
ing,   and  the  iponopoly  of  victualling- 
houses  by  the  brewers.    This  committee 
was  also  aided  by  the  evidence  of  several 
brewers  of  considerable  eminence.    The 
committee  stated,  that  they  had  observed 
the  practice  which  bad  hitely  taken  place 
of  brewers   becoming    the   proprietors^ 
either  by  purchase  or  loan,  or  morCgage» 
of  a  vast  number  of  victuattin§p-houses> 
and  the  proportion  of  houses  so  held  bv 
them  in  the  metropolis,  was  nearly  half 
the  entire.     This  they  describe  as  ex* 
tremely  injurious  to  the  community  at 
large.    And  in  another  place  they  ob* 
scrrei  that  the  pnclioe  wai  also  growing 
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in  tbe  country,  and  ought  to  be  put  down, 
at  most  injurious.  From  this  it  appeared, 
that  thp  petitioners  were  not  without 
fbundation  in  their  assertions;  for  there 
was  in  these  instances  direct  evidence  of 
monopoly  in  several  places.  He  con- 
ceived, on  the  whole,  that  the  petition 
was  one  of  considerable  importance,  and 
required  the  serious  attention  -of  the 
House. 

The  Petition  was  then  brought  up  and 
read,  and  was  as  follows : 

**  To  the  honourable  the  Commons  of  the 
United  Kin^om  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  m  parliament  assembled, 
the  humble  Petition  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  London  and  its  vicinity, 

**  Sheweth-^I.  That  your  Petitioners 
are  much  aggrieved  by  the  high  price 
and  inferior  quality  of  the  beer  which  is 
obtruded  upon  them  in  consequence  of 
the  supplying  of  that  necessary  of  life 
being  confined  to  certain  privileged  indi- 
viduals and  places. 

2.  **  The  high  legal  authorities  have  de- 
clared all  monop<Mies  to  be  against  the 
ancient  and  fundanaental  laws  of  the 
realm,  and  injurious  to  the  public^ first, 
by  raising  the  price  of  commodities ;  se- 
condly, by  diminishing  their  quality; 
thirdly,  by  impoverisbrag  poor  manu- 
fiicturers. 

S.  '*  That  the  legislature  has  passed 
numerous  statutes  to  punish  such  as  arc 
suihy  of  creating  monopolies— particu- 
larly monopolies  of  the  necessaries  of 
life ;  and  so  eaiiy  as  the  2nd  and  3rd  of 
Edward  4th,  very  heavy  penalties  were 
imposed  on  victuallers  who  combhied  to- 
gether to  raise  the  price  of  victuals,  ex- 
tending upon  a  second  repetition  of  the 
ofience  to  the  pillory,  to  the  loss  o^ 
an  ear,  and  perpetual  infamy. 

4.  **  That,  notwithstsnding  the  illega- 
lity of  such  conduct  and  its  injury  to  the 
iMiblle,  a  monopoly  in  the  supply  of  beer 
has  of  late  years  been  raised  in  various 
psrts  of  England ;  insomuch  that  nearly 
tbe  whole  custom  of  the  metropolis  is 
engrossed  by  eleven  great  breweries, 
whose  principles  act  in  combination—- 
meeting  together  like  the  partners  of  one 
concern,  and  fixing  the  price  at  which 
beer  shall  be  sold. 

5-  "  That  when  the  r.educed  price  of 
malt  and  hops,  of  horses  provender  and 
laboar,  the  lessening  of  the  tdix  on  malt, 
and  the  subsequent  abolition  of  the  pro- 
perty tax,  enabled  tlie  brevrers  to  make 


great  reductions  in  their  accustomed 
charges,  they  did  not  make  such  reduc* 
tions,  but  kept  up  their  prices,  until  afler 
their  conduct  had  excited  animadversions 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  alleging,  as 
a  reason  for  their  doing  so,  that  their 
stock  in  hand  must  be  first  disposed  of. 

6.  '*  That  so  soon  as  the  failure  of  the 
harvest  in  1816  caused  the  price  of  malt 
to  look  up,  and  while  their  stock  in  hand 
was  wholly  unafiected  bv  the  rise  in  the 
materials,  they  revived  the  high  prices  of 
beer  to  the  consumer,  which  prices  they 
have  lately  still  farther  advanced. 

7<  "  That  beer  as  now  made  is  so  void 
of  the  nourishing  and  invigorating  qualities 
which  it  formerly  possessed,  and  is  often- 
times so  ungrateful  and  even  injurious  to 
the  stomach,  owing  to  the  deleterious  in* 
gredients  of  which  it  is  in  some  instances 
composed,  that  consumers  are  frequently 
driven  to  use  a  mixture  of  gin  with  it,  to 
give  it  the  semblance  of  strength  and 
spirit,  or  still  more  prejudicially  to  the 
drinking  of  gin  instead  of  beer. 

8.  **  That  these  and  numerous  other 
evils  are  justly  attributable  to  the  mono- 
poly which  the  great  brewers  have  esta- 
blished. 

9  '^  That  this  monopoly  is  produced 
and  upheld  by  the  unconstitutional  power 
given  to  justices  of  the  peace  in  their 
respective  localities,  to  prevent  any  per- 
sons from  vending  beer,  excepting  such 
persons  and  in  such  houses  as  they  please ; 
a  power  which  being  subject  to  no  human 
control,  and  being  exercised  in  many  in- 
stances by  needy  or  avaricious  men,  is 
naturally  applied  bv  them  in  preventing 
competition  in  trades  in  which  they  or 
their  friends  or  patrons  are  interested. 

10.  '*  That  a  desire  to  prevent  an  unne- 
cessary number  of  houses,  the  reason  ge- 
nerally assigned  for  refusing  permission  to 
open  houses,  built  for  public-houses  where 
the  reasonable  wants  of  the  public  re- 
quire them,  is  evidently  insincere;  be- 
cause the  same  licensers  grant  licences  to 
public-bouses  in  clusters  where  the  inte- 
rest of  their  friends  is  thereby  upheld, 
although  such  hopses  can  only  be  sup- 
ported by  allowing  and  encouraging  bad 
practices. 

11.  <<  That  the  similar  pretence,  that 
competition  is  prevented  in  order  that  the 
landlords  of  the  favoured  boujes  may 
flourish,  and  not  be  induced  through  ne« 
cessity  to  suffer  disorderly  conduct  on 
their  premises,  is  equally  fallacious ;  be- 
cause the  owners  of  the  lavoored  houses, 
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who  are  generally  brewers  or  spirit- 
dealers,  always  require  premiums  of  their 
tenants,  equal  to  the  value  of  the  mono- 
poly to  them,  or  an  additional  rent,  thus 
Keeping  the  .tenants  profits  down,  how- 
ever valuable  the  licence  may  be  to  the 
principal. 

12.  ^*  That  the  supposition  of  correct- 
ing the  licentiousness  encouraged  at  some 
public-houses  by  denying  licences  for 
others,  is  only  calculated  to  benefit  the 
monopoly  system :  it  being  evident,  in 
principle,  that  men  will  not  drink  less, 
or  be  less  disorderly  when  drawn  together 
in  one  house  than  they  would  be  if  di- 
.vided  among  two  or  three ;  and  notorious 
In  practice,  that  some  of  the  houses  which 
command  a  superior  share  of  custom 
and  profit,  are  among  those  which  are  roost 
injurious  to  the  public  health  and  morals. 

13.  **  That  such  is  the  value,  however, 
of  the  prohibition  of  competition,  that 
thousands  of  pounds  are  frequently  given 
for  the  consideration  of  a  licence  to  a 
house,  in  other  words,  for  permission  to 
trade,  which  expense,  together  with  the 
extra  profits  secured  by  the  monopoly, 
fall  upon  the  consumers,  and  become  a 
grievous  burtheri  to  the  lower  classes  of 
the  community. 

14.  '<  That  it  is  unreasonable  to  invest 
justices  of  the  peace  with  the  right  of 
Msuing  exclusive  powers  for  trading  in 
victuals,  when  the  issuing  of  such  powers 
Jby  the  sovereign  himself  is  declared  to  be 
void  in  law. 

15.  *<  That  it  is  equally  unreasonable 
to  authorize  the  said  justices  to  *  disseize 
*  men  of  their  liberties  and  free  customs,' 
at  their  own  will  and  pleasure,  without 
being  accountable  to  any  human  being, 
-wliile  the  king  on  his  throne  is  interdicted 
from  <  hurting  or  injuring'  the  meanest 
aubject,  unless  by  due  course  of  law;  and 
is  answerable  for  his  acts  in  the  persons  of 
his  ministers. 

16.  "  That  these  extraordinary  and  un- 
constitutional powers,  even  in  the  purest 
hands,  are  wholly  inefficient  for  the  object 
jof  keeping  victualling-houses  in  good 
order ;  because  they  are  only  in  action  on 
iine  day  in  the  year,  when  punishment,  as 
regards  the  past,  is  easily  got  rid  of  by 
ahifting  the  tenant,  and  as  regards  the 
future,  it  is  as  impossible  for  the  licensers 
to  know  that  such  houses  as  they  patronise 
will  be  well  conducted,  as  it  is  that  those 
«rhich  they  refuse  to  license  would  be 
^i^orderly. 

^7.  "That  it, it  therefore  equally   in 


vain  to  expect  an  effectual  control  over 
public-houses,  or  a  termination  of  the 
wrongs  inflicted  on  the  owners  of  houses, 
on  victuallers,  and  on  the  public  at  large, 
under  the  present  licensing  system— a 
system  which  is  proved  to  be  all-impotent 
for  good  purposes,  and  all  powerriil  for 
bad  ones  —  erecting  a  despotic  control 
over  the  comforts,  Ae  property,  and  the 
rights  of  the  subject,  which  is  anomaloui 
in  th^  constitutional  government  of  this 
country,  and  which  is  believed  to  be  un* 
known  in  any  other. 

18.  "  That  to  produce  a  remedy,  it  is 
necessary  for  the  magistrate's  power  to 
be  removed  from  the  patronage  of  the 
trade  of  victualling,  to  the  correction  of 
the  disorders  which  sometinles  arise  out 
of  it— >from  the  exercise  of  their  own  un- 
controllable wills,  to  the  administration  of 
legislative  rules,  equally  applicable  and 
extending  to  all,  and  in  which  the  penal- 
ties are  proportioned  to  the  offences,  and 
are  operative  immediately. 

19.  '<  That  in  as  far  as  it  is  deemed  ex« 
pedient  to  restrict  the  number  of  public- 
houses,  that  end  will  be  most  fairly  and 
beneficially  accomplished  by  imposing  a 
large  duty  on  the  licence  to  open  any  new 
house,  thus  diverting  the  value  of  the  re* 
striction  from  the  pockets  of  the  license-* 
jobbers  to  the  uses  of  the  state. 

20.  "  That  with  a  large  duty  imposed 
on  leave  to  open  a  new  house,  and  due 
means  provided  for  immediately  stopping 
a  trade  conducted  in  a  disorderly  manner, 
no  persen  would  rii^k  die  capital  necessary 
to  establish  ^  new  trade,  unless  he  could 
do  it  upon  safe  grounds,  and  therefore  no 
good  reason  can  be  advanced  against  res^ 
toring  to  the  public  the  benefit  of  a  free 
competition,  and  to  victuallers  the  com- 
mon rights  of  their  countrymen^namely, 
the  liberty  to  carry  on  their  trade  in  such 
places  as  they  find  most  eligible  (not 
being  locally  offensive)  and  to  purchase 
their  goods  of  such  manufiicturers  as  offer 
to  supply  them  on  the  best  terms. 

<<  Your  petitioners  humbly  submit  the 
above  propositions  to  the  wisdom  and  pa« 
teroal  care  of  your  honourable  House,  in 
the  hope  that  your  honourable  House 
may  restore  to  the  public  generally  the 
right  of  a  free  trade  in  beer,  and  to  the 
I  victualler  in  particular  the  protection  of 
laws,  instead  of  the  wills  of  individuals, 
subject  to  such  legislative  regulations  for 
the  trade  as  shall  be  deemed  conducive  to 
the  public  welfare.— And  your  Fetitionen 
will  ever  pray,  ^tc" 


*, 
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On  the  motion  that  the  Petition  do  lie 
on  the  table, 

Mr.  Charlet  Barclay  observed,  that  he 
never  rose  under  stronger  feelings  than  on 
the  present  occasion,  and  he  regretted 
extremely  that  the  hon.  ibd  learned  gen- 
tleman had  not  delayed  bringing  forward 
the  petition  for  at  least  a  ishort  time,  that 
some  of  his  majesty's  ministers  might  be 
in  their  places  to  hear  the  explanation 
which  he  was  anxioiis  to  give.  The  ques* 
lion  was  not  only  one  which  interested 
the  people  at  large,  as  affecting  one  of  the 
necessaries  of  life,  but  it  was  also  import- 
ant to  the  government,  as  a  question  of 
revenue,  as  the  duties  upon  the  beer  brewed 
by  the  eleven  principal  porter  breweries 
of  London  paid  an  annual  duty  of  nearly 
900,000^.,  nearly  one-fiftieth  part  of  the 
whole  revenue  of  the  empire. 
-  He  wished  first  to  state  to  the  House 
in  what  manner  this  petition  had  origi- 
nated. About  three  months  ago,  in  con- 
sequence of  a  most  extravagant  advance 
in  the  price  of  hops,  and  the  continued 
high  price  of  malt,  the  brewers  were 
obliged  to  raise  the  price  of  porter  one 
half- penny  per  quart.  Very  soon  after- 
wards a  string  of^  resolutions  appeared  in 
many  of  the  public  papers,  containing  the 
most  violent  charges  against  the  brewers, 
and  staiting  that  a  magistrate  of  the  county 
of  Middlesex  intended  shortly  to  call  a 
public  meeting  to  take  them  into  consi- 
deration. This  magistrate,  a  gentleman 
of  the  name  of  Beaumont,  afterwards 
signed  a  requisition,  calling  a  public 
meeting,  which  was  aflerwards  held  at  the 
Crown  and  Anchor-tavern  in  the  Strand. 
At  that  meeting,  which  was  not  (as  he 
was  informed)  very  numerously  attended, 
Mr.  Beaumont  came  forward,  and  moved 
the  verv  same  resolutions  which  had  al- 
ready been  advertised.  They  were,  of 
coarse,  passed  without  much  opposition. 
In  such  an  assembly,  it  was  not  very  likely 
that  the  brewers,  or  any  person  inclined 
to  speak  in  their  behalf,  would  obtain  a 
£airnearing;  more  particularly  when  the 
chairman  himself  opened  the  business  of 
the  day  with  as  violent  a  phillippic  as 
could  issue  from  the  lips  of  man  against 
a  class  of  persons  of  whose  concerns  and 
of  whose  conduct  he  was  perfectly  igno- 
rant. The  resolutions  were  again  printed 
in  all  the  papers,  and  aAer  some  mterval 
of  time  a  petition  was  framed  in  the  very 
same  woras  as  the  resolutions.  Copies 
of  the  petition  were  left  in  various  ^ops 
in  the  different  paru  of  the  town.'    Pla- 


cards were  pasted  up  not  only  in  the  me- 
tropolis, but  in  the  environs,  announcing, 
in  large  letters,  the  necessity  of  *'  fair 
trade,  and  free  trial ;"  men  were  employed 
to  carry  large  hand-bills,  upon  poles, 
through  the  most  crowded  streets,  and 
some  bore  copies  of  the  petition  itself, 
with  pens  and  ink  rea4y  to  induce  the 
passengers  to  affix;  their  signatures  to  it. 
He  went  himself  into  one  place  where  the 
petition  was  left  for  signatures,  and  was 
mformed,  that  the  object  df  it  was  to  re- 
duce the  price  of  porter.  So  far,  there- 
fore, from  being  surprised  at  the  number 
of  signatures,  which  he  understood  from 
the  hon.  and  learned  gentlenDan  amounted 
to  14<,000,  he  was  astonished  that  the 
number  was  not  considerably  greater. 
Mr.  Beaumont  afterwards  printed  ther 
speech  which  he  had  delivered  at  the 
meeting,  a  copy  of  which  he  :hen  held  in 
his  hand,  and  to  which  he  should  beg 
leave  to  allude  in  the  course  of  this  dis- 
cussion. 

Before,  however,  he  came  to  the  charges 
contained  in  the  petition,  he  -begged  the 
House  to  recollect  that  it  was  expressly 
framed  against  the  eleven  principal  porter 
breweries  of  London,  and  he  should  there- 
fore confine  his  observations,  simply  to 
the  facts  as  relating  to  them.  He  was 
well  aware  that  in  the  country  the  brewers 
acted  upon  a  principle  completely  different 
from  those  in  town.  The  public-houses 
almost  exclusively  in  the  couitry,  were 
in  the  hands  of  brewers,  a  pracnce  which 
he  had  before  stated  in  this  Hcuse,  as  in 
his  opinion  most  injurious  to  Themselves 
and  tne  public.*  The  petition  now  upon 
the  table  assumed  this  proposif  on :  That 
in  consequence  of  the  present  system  of 
licensing,  eleven  porter  breweis  had  ob- 
tained a  monopoly  of  the  whole  trade  of 
London ;  that  they  had  combned  toge- 
ther, and  made  enormous  profits  by  sell- 
ing an  inferior  article  at  an  estravagant 
price,  and  that  in  some  instancei  they  had 
adulterated  their  beer  by  the  nixtture  of 
noxious  ingredients.  First,  wi  h  respect 
to  the  charge  of  monopoly.  Ftrtunately 
for  him,  this  subject  had  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  the  Committee  upon  he  Police 
of  the  Metropolis,  which  sat  hst  year; 
and  the  brewers  very  readily  lame  for- 
ward to  give  the  committee  all  :he  infor- 
mation upon  the  subject  which  hey  were 
desirous  of  obtaining.  The  lealing  part- 
ners of  three  breweries,  whi^U  brewed 

^  SeeVol.83,p.  10$& 
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more  than  half  the  beer  consumed  in  the 
roetropolity  ^ave  the  folloving  statements. 
The  first,  with  which  he  was  connected, 
that  only  one-eighth  part  of  the  houses  in 
their  trade  belonged  to  them.  The  pro- 
portion of  those  in  the  aaroe  situation  with 
Whitbread  &  Co.,  one-seventh.  With 
Hanbury  &  Co.,  one  seventh.  Thus,  out 
of  perhaps  2,000  public-houges  supplied 
by  these  three  breweries,  not  SOO  were 
the  property  of  the  brewers.  .  He  knew 
that  It  might  be  asserted,  that  there  was 
a  connexion  between  many  of  those  which 
he  considered  as  free  houses  and  the 
brewers,  by  means  of  loans  secured  by 
mortgages  upon  the  leases  of  their  houses. 
But  the  House  would  observe  this  marked 
distinction  between  the  two  cases.  Where 
a  public-hoase  was  purchased  by  a  brewer, 
the  trade  was  secured  to  him  during  the 
term  of  hb  base,  but  the  publicans,  who 
only  borrowed  a  sum  of  money  upon  their 
lease,  were  at  all  times  at  liberty  to  purchase 
their  beer  wherever  they  pleased,  as  from 
die  general  custom  of  the  trade  in  Lon- 
don, if  thgr  wished  to  go  to  another 
brewer,  the  money  so  borrowed  would  be 
paid  for  them.  That  frequent  changes  of 
this  nature  continually  happened  he  well 
knew,  and  is  an  instance  of  it  he  need 
only  state,  that  in  the  course  of  the  last 
two  years,  the  number  of  public-houses 
which  had  some  to  his  house  from  other 
breweries,  tdded  to  those  which  had  left 
him,  were  «qual  to  one-third  of  his  whole 
trade.  This  system  of  lending  moderate 
sums  was  poductive  of  very  great  advan- 
tage to  miny  industrious  tradesmen,  or 
persons  juit  begiaoing  in  life,  without  any 
real  injury  to  the  public,  as  he  could  as- 
sure  the  House  that  oue-twelfth  part  of  a 
half-pemiy  or  the  144th  part  of  the  price 
of  a  quart  of  beer,  would  pay  him  interest 
for  money  thus  lent  beyond  his  most  san- 
guine expctations.  The  price,  therefore, 
could  not  be  lowered,  if  this  system  was 
abolished,  and  the  improvement  in  the 
quality  so  imall  as  to  be  perfectly  imper- 
ceptible ;  for  he  was  convinced  that  the 
most  accurate  judge  could  not  distinguish 
whether  tte  strength  of  porter  was  in- 
creased l-i44th  part  or  not. 

He  wottd  BOW  revert  to  the  subject  of 
prices,  anc  he  should  be  able  also  upon 
this  point  to  refer  to  the  report  of  the 
Police  Cemmittee«  It  appeared  by  the 
evidence  lien  given,  that  forty  or  fifty 
years  baa,  and  until  the  year  1799, 
porter  hadbe^  sold  for  Sf</.  per  euart 
Since  thatygoieiBaent  had  adcred  auties 


upon  malt,  hops,  and  beer,,  equal  to  )</., 
and  the  brewers  had  advanced  2d^  being 
about  60  per  dent.  By  the  evidence 
given  by  his  boo.  colleague  (Mr.  Calvert) 
it  appears,  that  the  price  of  barley 
and  hops  had  4n  that  timd  increased 
200  per  cent,  and  the  different  charges 
for  wages,  horses,  coals,  repairs,  &c.  from 
100  per  cent  to  200  per  cent*  In  his  own 
evidence  there  is  an  account  of  the  average 
prices  of  malt  and  Iwps,  taken  from  the 
books  of  the.  House  for  4S  years.  It  ap- 
pears that  the  price  of  malt  and  hops  from 

Average  of  Malt.  Of  Hops. 

1769  to  1779    SU.  6d.  per  qr.  4/.  9^.  M,  per  ewl. 

1779  to  1789   33s.  9rf.      do.  4f.  4s.  3d,      do. 

1789  to  1799    4U8d.      do.  51.  4s. '26.     do. 

During  the  above  period  the  duty  on 
beer  was  only  5s,  74^.,  per  barrel  and  the 
price  SOif.  per  barrel,  or  ^d,  per  pot. 

Averafe  of  Halt.  Of  Hops. 

I799H0  1809   69s.  3il.  per  qr.   6L  16f.  7d.  per  owl. 
1809  to  1817    8U.1(/.     do.      6/.    Is,  7d,     do. 
of  1817   Qds.Od.     do.     151.   (H.Od.    do. 
aBdt]MpreMntprie0i»84s.Od.  S8<.   Ot.  Od.    do. 

During  the  above  period,  the  duty  an 
beer  was  10^.  per  barrel,  and  the  price 
from  35f.  lo  55j.,  at  which  last  price  it 
now  stands. 

Now,  from  these  statements  the  House 
must  be  convinced,  that  there  is  not  the 
least  foundation  for  that  part  of  the  peti* 
tton  complahiing  of  excessive  prices,  and 
if  Mr.  Beaumont  had  fairly  quoted  the 
fiicts,  he  could  not  have  persuaded  the 
meetrag  to  have  agreed  to  his  resolutions. 
He  would  just  refer  to  the  copy  of  Mr. 
Beaumont's  speech  to  show  the  House  the 
native  of  his  misrepresentations.  He 
states,  that  m  July  1805  the  brewers 
raised  the  price  of  beer  although  no  alte- 
ration had  taken  place  in  the  price  of  malt. 
He  ought  to  have  known  that  the  ad- 
vance of  price  was  owing  to  the  war  duty 
upon  malt  having  been  laid  at  that 
time  at  16^.  per  quarter,  and  taken 
upon  the  stock  m  ihe  possession  of  the 
brewers.  Mr.  Beaumont  afterwards  pro- 
fesses himself  at  a  loss  to  account  why 
the  brewers  reduced  tlie  price  in  July, 
1816,  when  the  price  of  nak  and  bona  was 
dearer  than  the  preceding  year.  Tlie  an- 
swer u  as  eluvious  as  the  former;  the  wat 
malt  duty  was  then  taken  off,  and  conse- 
quently, there  was  an  imnsediate reduction 
in  the  price  of  beer.  In  another  part  of 
his  statement,  in  order  to  make  bis  charges 
more  plaoaibke,  hops  are  quoted  at  j{5/., 
when  the  price  was  from  Iw.  ta  14/.,  and 
aijain  at  i$l.  1S«.  when  thejr  were  only  9^ 
Togo  back  no  farther  than  id  the  last  yeav 
his  ( Mr.  C.  Baaday's)  evidence  before  tba 
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police  coiDmtttee,  when  it  iras  manifestly 
his  interest  to  have  quoted  the  highest 
price  of  malt^  if  indeed  he  could  nave 
been  guilty  of  making  a  misstatement  to 
serve  any  temporary  purpose ;  he  states, 
the  price  at  86^.  Mr.  Beaumont  in  his 
speech  states  it  at  105.  Such  were  some 
of  the  grounds  upon  which  Mr.  Beaumont 
had  moved  a  vote  of  censure  upon  ^  the 
brewers  !  But  Mr.  Beaumont  had  also  ac- 
cused them  of  raising  the  price  of  porter^ 
when  their  stock  in  hand  could  not  have 
been  affected  by  the  advance  which  had 
taken  place  jn  the  price  of  malt  and  hops. 
He  would  assert  without  fear  of  contradic- 
tion, that  the  public  had  participated  in 
the  benefits  affbrdedH)y  the  stock  in  hand. 
They  must  have  paid,  during  the  whole  of 
the  last  year,  a  higher  price^  had  not  the 
brewers  held  large  stocks  of  malt  and 
hops  bought  in  the  preceding  year.  This 
would  be  easily  understood  when  he  stated 
the  price  paid  for  malt  in  1816  :  64j.  per 
quarter,  including  the  war  duty  of  ISs.  per 
quarter,  and  the  price  paid  last  year,  was 
S6s»  wiUiout  the  war  duty.  But  he  must 
observe,  that  the«stock  in  hand  ought  not 
fairly  to  be  taken  into  account  in  theques- 
tion  about  prices.  Those  brewers  only, 
who  had  a  large  extra  capital,  could  afford 
to  purchase  stocks  for  tne  ensuing  year ; 
and,  it  would  be  most  unjust  to  the  smaller 
capitalists,  to  reouire  them  to  sell  at.  a 
pnpe  which  woula  be  productive  of  se- 
xlous  loss,  when  compared  with  the  exist- 
ing prices  of  malt  and  hops.  He  wished 
also  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  House  to 
another  circumstance,  that  the  price  of 
malt  was  not  the  only  criterion.  The  qua- 
lity was  a  most  material  consideration; 
and  hon.  members  must  know  from  their 
own  experience,  that  the  malt  of  the  pre- 
sent and  preceding  years  was  very  inferior 
to  that  of  1816. 

He  was  aware  that,  in  answer  ^o  these 
statements,  he  might  be  told,  that  one  of 
the  eleven  porter  breweries  of  London  had 
advertised,  that  in  deference  to  the  opi* 
nion  of  the  public,  expressed  at  the  gene- 
ral meeting  at  the  Crown  and^  Anchor 
Tavern,  they  had  reduced  their  prices 
^pcr  quart,  and  thus  [appeared  to  admit 
that  the  former  price  was  excessive.  •  He 
would  request  the  attention  of  the  House 
to  this  point,  for  a  stronger  argument 
could  hardly  be  used  in  favour  of  the 
breweries.  This  brewery  (the  Golden 
Lane)  was  established  by  the  public  about 
the  year  1805.  A  capital  of  855,000/. 
was  raised  by  shores  of  5w.  and  80^.  each. 


In  a  concern  of  this  nature,  it  might  be 
readily  supposed,  that  the  proprietors, 
acting,  as  they  believed,  upon  patriotic 
motives,  would  be  amply  satisfied  if  they 
received  the  common  interest  of  5  per 
cent ;  an  interest  which  he  was  sure  the 
House  would  not  consider  as  a  fair  remu- 
neration for  persons  embarking  their  pro- 
perty in  a  trade  upon  which  their  mainte- 
nance and  future  fortunes  were  to  depend. 
The  Golden  Lane  brewery,  therefore, 
might  perhaps  be  able  to  undersell  the 
other  brewers.  But  what  would  the 
House  think  of  their  conduct  when  he 
stated,  that  no  interest  whatever  had  been 
paid  to  the  proprietors  for  many  years. 
That,  in  addition,  they  had  so  reduced 
their  capital,  that  by  the  market  price  of 
the  shares,  the  loss  might  be  estimated  at 
little  less  than  250,000/.  For  such  a 
brewery,  therefore,  to  reduce  the  price  of 
beer  was  a  deception  upon  the  public. 
But  the  public  was  not  to  be  60  deceived. 
They  knew  that  there  was  no  other  meana 
of  enabling  this  House  to  undersell  the 
rest  of  the  trade,  than  by  selling  beer  of  an 
inferior  quality ;  and,  he  ( Mr.  C.  Barclay) 
had  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  he  be- 
lieved this  to  be  the  case.  He  knew  that 
some  of  the  publicans  also  were  in  the 
habit  of  selling  their  beer  Id.  under  the 
market  price ;  but  when  they  did  so  he 
believed  that  they  mixed  either  water  or 
table  beer  with  the  porter ;  and  so  strong 
was  this  conviction  in  the  minds  of  those 
with  whom  he  was  connected^  that  they 
often  refused  to  supply  those  publicans 
who  acted  in  this  manner.  He  denied 
that  there  was  any  combination  amongst 
the  brewers,  to  make  unfair  charges  upon 
the  public ;  and  from  his  own  knowledge 
he  could  assert,  that  upon  various  occa- 
sions, the  principal  breweries  had  been  the 
means  of  preventing  any  rise  in  the  price 
of  beer,  and  of  lowering  it  at  an  earlier 
period  than  could  be  well  afforded  by  the 
smaller  houses.  A  strong  proof  of  this 
may  be  drawn  from  the  list  of  the  brewers 
of  London  and  the  quantity  brewed  by 
each  for  the  last  nine  years  in  the  police 
report,  by  which  it  appeared,  that  ouring 
that  time  six  of  the  smaller  breweries  had 
been  obliged  to  join  the  larger  houses  in 
order  to  save  their  capital. 

He  would  next  advert  to  the  charge, 
that  deleterious  ingredients  were  mixed 
with  the  beer.  He  believed  that  the  charge, 
as  affecting  the  eleven  breweries  named  in 
the  petition,  was  perfectly  groundless. 
He  could  answer  personally  for  one  house, 
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and  he  thought  he  might  venture  to  do  so 
for  the  others*  There  were  certainly  con- 
victions which  had  taken  place  against 
some  of  the  very  small  breweries  both  in 
the  country  and  in  the  metropolis,  but  he 
would  ask  the  House,  whether  it  were 
probable,  that  in  the  large  houses,  where 
such  drugs,  if  used,  must  be  brought  in 
large  quantities,  probably  in  cart  loads : 
when  the  penalties  for  using  them  were 
from  one  to  five  hundred  pounds,  when 
the  still  greater  penalty  of  ruin  by  the  loss 
of  trade,  if  such  a  conviction  were  to  take 
place,  would  be  incurred ;  when  conceal- 
ment was  next  to  impossible  amongst  the 
numerous  persons  employed  and  who  were 
continually  changing,  and  in  a  place  vi- 
sited at  all  hours  both  of  the  day  and  the 
night  by  different  excise  officers  —  He 
would  repeat  the  question,  was  it  probable 
that  any  tradesman  would  dare  to  encoun- 
ter sucn  a  risk  if  his  own  honesty  and 
principles  were  not  sufficient  to  prevent 
nim  ?  He  could  speak  from  experience  of 
the  effect  that  such  conduct  would  pro- 
duce. A  scandalous  and  false  report  had 
been  circulated  through  the  town,  within 
the  last  few  weeks,  that  in  the  house  with 
which  he  was  connected  a  seizure  had 
been  made  by  the  officers  of  the  excise 
of  various  prohibited  drugs.  The  alarm 
that  such  a  report  created  was  so  great, 
that  many  of  the  publicans  who  were  sup- 
plied from  his  house,  could  not  sell  a 
barrel  of  porter,  and  inevitable  ruiu  must 
have  been  the  consequence,  had  he  not 
been  able  most  fully  to  contradict  it  by  a 
public  advertisement. 

He  now  trusted,  therefore,  that  he  had 
convinced  the  House,  that  the  charges 
contained  in  the  petition  of  the  monopoly 
of  the  eleven  principal  porter  brewers  of 
London  were  unfounded,  that  so  far  like- 
wise from  having  made  unfair  advances 
in  the  price  of  porter,  they  had  often 
been  the  means  of  keeping  it  down,  and 
that  it  was  next  to  impossible  that  they 
should  be  in  the  habit  of  mixing  deleterious 
ingredients  in  their  porter.  The  peti- 
tioners asked  for  free  trade  and  fair  trial. 
There  was  no  person  in  the  House  could 
be  more  anxious  for  it  than  himself.  The 
House  would  perceive,  from  what  he  had 
already  stated,  that  it  must  be  his  interest 
to  support  this  part  of  the  petition.  But 
he  believed  that  in  a  great  degree  it  al- 
ready existed  in  London,  and  that  by  no 
alteration  in  the  system  of  licensing  could 
porter  be  sold  either  cheaper  or  better  in 
quality.    But  the  petitioners  for  the  pur- 


pose of  obtaining  a  fcee  trade,  asked  the 
House  to  pass  a  law  by  which  any  person 
might  open  a  public  house  in  any  situation 
he  might  choose,  paying  a  heavy  duty  for 
his  licence.  Before  the  House  entered 
seriously  into  the  discussion  of  this  propo- 
sition, he  requested  them  most  earnestly 
to  recollect  tne  great  mass  of  property  it 
would  affect.  He  did  not  here  speak  of 
his  own  interest  or  that  of  the  brewers. 
The  measure  would,  in  his  opinioQ,  be 
rather  beneficial  to  many,  of  them  than 
otherwise.  But  there  was  a  class,  and 
he  was  happy  to  believe  a  very  numerous 
class,  of  persons,  who  would  oe  seriously 
affected  by  such  a  proceeding.  He  meant 
the  free  publicans  residing  in  houses  of 
their  own,  free  in  every  respect  whether 
they  had  borrowed  money  of  the  brewers 
or  not.  These  persons  had  paid  large 
premiums  for  their  houses,  considering 
that  by  the  existing  laws,  they  liad  pur- 
chased fairly  and  legally  a  property  which 
could  only  be  wrested  from  them  by  theia 
own  misconduct.  He  estimated  that  the 
value  of  the  property  thus  held  by  pub- 
licans supplied  by  his  house  was  not  lesa 
than  500,000/.,  and  he  therefore  on  their 
account  and  for  their  interest  called  upon 
the  House  to  protect  a  property  which 
had  been  fairly  procured  and  could  not 
by  any  argument  be  proved  to  be  injurious 
to  the  public  interest.  He  was  sorry  to 
have  trespassed  thus  long  upon  the  pa- 
tience of  the  House,  he  thanked  them  for 
the  kind  indulgence  with  which  they  had 
listened  to  him.  He  had  been  very  anxi- 
ous to  give  every  explanation  in  his  power, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  correct  the  mis- 
statements contained  in  the  petition  which, 
from  the  manner  it  had  been  framed 
and  the  extraordinary  system  which  had 
been  adopted  for  procunng  signatures,  he 
could  not  consider  as  the  genuine  senti- 
ments of  the  14,000  persons  who  liad  sign- 
ed if,  but  of  Mr.  Barber  Beaumont—- of 
whom  as  he  knew  nothing  he  should  say 
nothing. 

Mr.  Dkkinson  observed,  that  as  this 
matter  came  so  very  unexpectedly  before 
die  House,  and  as  there  was  a  great  deal 
of  private  business,  which  it  would  be 
very  inconvenient  to  delay,  he  hoped  the 
necessity  of  adjourning  tne  debate  till  to* 
morrow  would  be  felt.  With  that  view  he 
should  move  that  the  debate  be  adjourned 
till  to-morrow. 

Mr.  fV.  Smith  said,  he  differed  toto  ccelo 
from  tlic  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  who 
presented  the  petitioOy  in  the  new  he  had 
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tikeo  of  Ui«  queytioQ*  H^  agreed  in  th9 
propriety  of  a^joumiDg  the  4ebate»  hut 
Uiougbt  the  maUer  90ula  ovily  be  settled 
io  a  committee,  where  he  anticipated  the 
allegatloof  of  the  petitioners  would  be 
found  to  be  false* 

Mr*  C.  Catwsrt  said,  h^  would  not  preif 
the  aubject  upon  the  House,  as  it  seeiqed 
to  be  the  general  wish  that  the  discussion 
abould  be  adjourned ;  but  he  could  not 
UToid  observing,  that,  be  had  never  beiurd 
auch  a  tissue  of  false  imputations  ag^n^t 
SHPij  body  of  men,  as  that  which  waa  cont 
tiiioed  in  the  petitipq*  He,  for  one,  coa- 
qeroed,  was  most  anxious  that  a  commit- 
tee  should  be  appointed  to  ascertain  the 
truth,  if  any  there  was  in  the  allegations. 

The  debate  on  the  motion.  That  the 
Petition  do  lie  upon  th^  table^  was  then 
a4iounied  till  tp*morrow« 

PXTITIOK    VOB  A  BbfOM    Ot    PaA- 

tlAMBKT  ]  Sir  F.  Buriett  said,  he  had 
several  Petitions  to  present  from  War- 
tipgton  for  annual  parliaments  and  univer- 
sal suffrage.  The  attorney  general  had 
lAiit  night  stated,  th«>t  those  who  demanded 
annqaT parliaments  and  universal  suffirage^ 
had  a  design  to  overturn  the  constitution* 
|f  these  persons  were  conspirators,  they 
conspired  in  the  open  day.    It  had  been 

Irove4  to  demonalriition,  that  parliaments 
ad  for  a  long  period  of  our  history  been 
fei^d  ^ce  a  vear  or  ofteoer ;  there  were 
i)ew  writs,  ana  lists  of  new  names,  for  every 
yessioOy  sometimes  two,  sometimes  three, 
and  io  a  few  instancea  four  seasiona  within 
the  year,  for  each  of  which  there  waa  a 
n^w  flection*  The  statute,  that  a  parlia* 
tnent  should  be  holden  once  a  year  or 
pftoer,  implied  that  a  new  election  should 
^)ce  place  every  session.  And  when  the 
paUire  of  parliamentary  business  was  con? 
lideved,  iW  ther  could  not  then  be  cor- 
rupted or  bribed  according  to  the  fancy 
pTtipe  Crown,  it  was  rational  to  auppose 
t^t  the  members  would  be  dismissed  as 
IPon  as  the  business  for  which  they  were 
lent  was  done*  Members  did  not  then 
l^^ect  to  mend  or  make  their  fortunes  in 
parliament;  it  was  a  hard  duty  and  a  per- 
apnal  risk  (to  protect  them  from  which, 
^e  privilege  of  parliament  was  establia)^- 
ed),  and  as  soon  bs  they  had  performed 
ip^e  dutjr  fi^r  their  constituenta^  thejr  were 
jpifl  nn^icus  immediately  to  go  again*  It 
j^ould  be  more  difficult  to  prove  that  unl- 
y#rml  luiTrage  prevailed ;  though  from 
ibe  language  in  all  ancient  writings,  ^nd 
^om  a  yarietir  of  inconteatible  dpcuments, 
(  VOL.TXXVII.) 


it  wa<i  prphable  that  something  venf  like 
universal  suffrage  existed,  ^e  should 
only  (juote  thp  wordft  of  the  old  corona- 
tion oath, -^ that  the  kins  should  govera 
according  to  the  laws  wpich  the  people 
might  have  chosen — *<  Leges  quas  vulgus  * 
elegerit.'*  He  apprehended  that  the^ 
meaning  pf  the  word  *  vulgus,'  when  used' 
in  our  law  books  or  historical  records  cpuld 
not  be  mistaken— that,  indeed,  that  word 
had  an  extensive  wgnificatioo,  and  that 
when  applied  to  toe  right  of  popular 
election  it  could  only  be  understood  to 
imply  universal  sufirage.  But  this  con-, 
struction  could  not  be  questioned  When 
we  considered  the  application  of  the  wQrds. 
"  magnates,  barones,  liberi  tenentes  et, 
communes  totius  re^ni."  For  such  words^ 
in  our  parliameotai^  r^9P*'d<  could  not  be' 
perverted  to  any  otoer  meaning  than  that 
of  universal  suffirege.  He  argued,  there- 
fore, that  this  doctrine  could  not  be 
deemed  so  novel,  so  extravagant,  or  so 
contrary  to  our  ancient  constitutional 
habits,  as  the  learned  gentleman  had  last 
night  thought  proper  to  desi^ribe  it.  Thus 
much  be  felt  it  right  to  say  upon  this  oo-^ 
casioq,  without  meaning  to  enter  at  any" 
length  into  the  merits  of  the  principle  of 
universal  suffrage,  but  with  a  view  to  pro- 
test aeainst  the  repetition  of  such  remarka 
as  had  induced  him  to  say  so  much,  and 
to  deprecate  the  practice  which  had  6f 
late  prevailed  in  answering  the  petitiona 
of  tks  people;  npt  by  fact  or  argument, 
but  by  abuse* 

The  several  petitions  were  ordered  t^ 
lie  on  the  table. 

Pbtitzok    or    James     Robertson 

CO^nAl^lVQ    Of    THB    OfJE^tATlOV    OF 

THB  Habeas  Cobpus  SuspENsioy 
Act.]]  Mr*  Broi^gham  rose  to  present  a 
Petiupn  from  James  Robertson,  a  wc^^yer, 
in  Bridgeton  near  Glasgow.    The  learned 

(gentleman  observed,  that  having  no  knowf 
edge  of  the  facts,  hexould  not  be  respon- 
sible for  the  statements  contained  in  the 
petition.  But,  as  a  great  deal  had  been 
said  of  the  petitions  on  the  table,  h^ 
thought  it  proper  to  observe,  that  if  thes^ 
petitions  were  true,  the  parties  compIain<- 
ing  ought  obviously  to  be  redressed; 
while,  u  they  were  false,  the  petitions 
themselves  were  deserving  of  censure.  I^ 
however,  any  minor  point  in  a  petition 
should  appear  to  be  unfounded  pr  exagge- 
rated, that  would  be.  no  reason  for  rejc»bt* 
ii^g  the  petition  altogethfr^  if  it  werf^  sub- 
stantially true.  But  he  would  not  enter 
(SP)  ' 
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four  several  times  examined  by  the  sheriff 
and  fiscal  upon  matters  of  which  he  was 
not  only  innocent  and  ignoranty  but  which 


into  the  merits  of  those  petitions,  as  he 
^ould  not  anticipate  the  discussion  to 
which  they  must  give  birth;  for  it  was 
impossible  that  the  House  should  refuse 
to  institute  some  inquiry  with  respect  to 
such  extraordinary  acts  of  injustice  and 
oppression  as  those  petitions  detailed. 
Keverting  to  the  petition  which  he  held  in 
his  handy  the  learned  member  repeated 
his  disacquaintance  with  the  case;  but 
dbserved  that  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  pre- 
aent  this,  or  any  petition  submitted  to 
him,  provided  it  was  couched  in  correct 
terms.  It  would  appear  from  the  petition, 
that  the  tyranny  or  those  by  whom  such  a 
prisoner  was  unjustly  imprisoned,  was  to 
-operate,  not  only  durins  his  imprison- 
ment, but  throughout  his  life* 

The  Petition  was  then  read,  setting 
forth, 

«<  That  the  Petitioner  is  an  unfortunate 
individual  whom  the  late  unhappy  mea- 
aures  of  government  found  innocent  and 
peaceable,  threw  into  gaol,  and  reduced  to 
tnisery,  he  humbly  begs  leave  to  lay  before 
the  ;House  a  short  and  simple  account  of 
the  circumstances  of  his  case,  premising 
thai  he  will  indulge  in  no  assertion  that 
he  cannot  satisfactorily  establish.   On  ac- 
count of  the  almost  total  stagnation  of 
irade,  about  twelve  months  ago,  considera- 
ble numbers  of  weavers  and  other  trades- 
men applied  to  the  sheriff  of  the  county 
for  parish  relief ;  this  necessarily  brought 
many  of  them,  on  several  occasions,  toge- 
ther, and  on  the  22d  of  February  last  year 
about  nineteen  persons  of  whom  the  peti- 
tioner was  one,  met  in  a  tavern,  to  consult 
about  the  conduct  and  progpress  of  the 
legal   application ;    thus    employed,    the 
aherifP  fiscal   (Salmond)   and  constables 
Suddenly  entered  the  room,  and  fell  tp 
searching  their  pockets,   in  which  they 
found  no  treasonable  matter,  in  the  peti- 
tioner's they  seized  a  web-ticket ;  all  were 
immediately  led  to  prison,  where  the  pe- 
titioner was  confined  for  three  hours  to 
quite  a  dark  cell  on  the  floor  of  the  prison, 
from  which  he  was  taken  to  a  cell  on  the 
upper  flatt,  a  space  of  seven  by  six  feet, 
which  became  his  future  miserable  abode ; 
for  four  days  he  got  no  victuals  but  such 
as  his  starving  family  could  scantily  Sup- 
ply, and  from  the  fifth  he  was  allowed 
eight-pence  a  day,  out  of  which  he  paid 
two-pence  a  day  for  coals,  nearly  as  much 
for  light,  and  was  obliged  to  support  na- 
ture on  the  few  remainioff  pence ;  his  bed 
was  a  little  straw,  a  light  coverlet,  and 
one  pair  of  blankets;   the  pelitiqper  was 


really  appeared  to  have  no  foundation 
beyond  the  examinator's  own  invention  ; 
he  was  told  by  the  fiscal  that  he  would  br 
hanged  if  he  denied,  and  when  it  was  ob* 
served  that  innocence  was  not  to  be  over- 
come, was  finally  returned  to  his  cell ;  allac« 
oess  was  denied  to  him  for  one  month,  after 
that  allowed  for  five  minutes  once  a  week  ; 
in  this  horrid  situation  a  favourite  child 
dies,  whose  distress  in  death,  he  cannot 
sooth,  whose  remains  he  cannot  accom^ 
pany  to  the  grave ;  the  petitioner  was  now> 
seized  with  a  dropsy,  wnich  the  physician 
certified  would,  it  confinement  were  con* 
tinned,  speedily  end  in  death,  but  his  tor* 
mentors  remained  inexorable  ;  to  add  ta 
his  aflSictions,  he  hears  that  his  landlord,' 
weakly  alarmed  at  his  situation,  has  sold 
all  hn  effects  for  an  arrear  of  rent,  and 
turned  his  wife  and  children  to  the  streets; 
the  petitioner's  disease  continued,  the 
physician  renewed  his  report,  and  ac 
length,  after  a  delay  of  fifteen  days  fromr 
the  first  report,  intimation  was  given  thas 
if  he  found  bail  to  the  amount  of  SOL  he 
would  obtain  his  release  ;  a  humane  indi- 
vidual became  surety,  and  after  a  close 
confinement  of  eleven  weeks,  passed  in  the 
utmost  misery,  the  petitioner  came  out  of 
his  cell,  falling  under  disease,  without  a 
home  to  go  to,  without  a  penny  for  him- 
self and  family;  and  here  another  of  bit 
children  died ;  to  assist  himself  in  this  ac- 
cumulated distress,  the  petitioner  cited  the 
managers  of  a  Friendly  Society,  of  which 
he  had  been  long  a  member,  before  a  jus- 
tice for  a  weekly  support,  but  the  worthy 
magistrate  observed,  very  loyally,  that  aa 
the  petitioner  had  been  a  state  prisoner  he 
copld  not  be  a  deserving  member,  and 
dismissed  the  application  ;  the  petitioner 
is  now  to  add,'  in  conclusion,  that  the 
disease  contracted  in  prison  stilf  afflicta 
him,  sometimes  prevents  him  from  work- 
ing altogether,  at  all  times  to  his  former 
extent,  and  appears  to  doom  him  to  paii^ 
fill  and  incurable  illness,  poverty,  and 
affliction ;  and  he  would  therefore  pray^ 
that  the  House  would  be  pleased  to  taxe 
his  case  into  consideration,  and  give  him 
such  redress  as  may  appear  proper." 

Mr.  Finlay  said,  tnat  as  he  had,  oii 
former  occsbions,  offered  his  sentimenti 
on  similar  petitions,  he  did  not  intend  to 
dwell  on  that  which  was  now  before  ihk 
House ;  but  this  he  would  say,  that  the 
allegation  of  hia  innocence,  wmch  the  pe>*^ 
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titioner  to  much  rented  011*  was  wholly  un- 
founded.  The  pretended  obiecl  ot  the 
meeting  was^  he  admitted,  to  devise  some 
^neana  of  procurinij  relief;  but  the  real 
one  was  of  a  very  di£Eerent  nature.  This 
aMtement  he  founded  on  the  best  of  all 
eYidence.  the  confeiiions  of  the  persona 
who  had  been  arrested  with  him,  and  who 
/ormed  part  of  the  meeting.  With  re- 
apect  to  the  conduct  of  the  magistrate)  it 
was  not  what  the  petitioner  had  repre- 
jen ted.  He  would  ooldly  affirm .  that ;  for 
Jie  knew  all  the  magistrates  in  the  dis- 
trict, ai^  there  never  were  a  more  re- 
spectable or  humane  set  of  men. 

Sir  F.  Surdett  hoped  the  House  would 
not  take  the  assertions  of  the  hon.  mem- 
beri  though  he  had  given  them  so  great 
an  extent,  for  absolute  proof.  The  hon. 
member  disbelieved  the  allegations  in  the 
petition,  not  only  because  he  was  ac- 
quainted with  the  circumstances  of  the 
case,  but,  what  was  a  most  extraordinary 
reason,  because  he  knew  all  the  magis- 
trates. Surely  such  a  statement  as  mat 
did  not  afford  any  ground  for  withholding 
iaouiry. 

Mr.  Brougham  asked»  what  did  the 
argument  of  the  hon.  member  amount  to? 
He  knew  nothing  of  the  truth  or  false- 
hood of  the  present  petition,  but,  it  seem- 
jedf  he  was  acquainted  with  the  ground- 
lessness of  petitions  that  bad  been  drawn 
up  by  other  persons,  with  whom  the  pre- 
aent  petitioner  was  wholly  unacquainted. 
.The  hon.  member  would  not  listen  to  this 
petition,  because  it  came  from  the  same 

Quarter  from  which  oUiers  had  proceeded, 
lertainly  it  was  from  a  man— a  man  of 
Glasgow-.-a  man  whp  complained  of  ill- 
treatment— and  that  was  the  whole  simi- 
larity. Now,  though  some  petitioners 
might  have  acted  im^rooerly,  the  petitions 
of  all  who  .complained  of  ill-treatment 
were  not  therefore  to  be  looked  upon  as 
fiibulous.  The  hon*  member  said  the 
meeting  was  for  a  very  different  purpose 
from  mat  pretended;  and  this  statement 
he  founded  on  the  confessions  of  certain 
persona  who  had  been  taken.  But  there 
was  another  sort  of  evidence,  which,  he 
was  sorry  to  say,  was  falling  into  discredit 
in  that  House,  namely,  tlie  evidence  of 
witnesses  before  a  jury.  Why  was  not 
the  man  brought  to  trial  ?  The  hon.  mem- 
ber said  there  was  abundance  of  evidence 
in  the  confessions  of  the  persons  taken 
with  him,  and  added  to  that,  Mr.  Salmond 
might  have  given  his  testimony.  There 
m$B  then  abundant  evidence  to  convict 
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him  if  he  had  been  guilty  of  any  crime ; 
and  why  was  it  not  put  to  the  test  ?  Had 
not  this  man  a  right  to  say,  *<  You  knew 
you  coold  prove  nothing  against  me,  and 
therefore  you  abstained  from  bringing  ma 
to  trial."  Surely  this  was  not  a  fiur,  a 
humane,  or  a  decent  way  of  treating  aa 
accusedjpersoo. 

Mr.  Finlajf  said,  he  could  speak  con6- 
dently  to  two  points  in  the  petition ;  first, 
that  the  petitioner  was  not  innocent,  aa 
he  had  represented  himself  to  be;  and 
next,  that  the  magistrates  bad  not  acted 
imnroperly* 

Mc  Brougham  also  presented  a  petition 
of  a  similar  nature,  from  Jojhn  Keith, 
a  cotton  spinner,  of  Glasgow,  one  of  the 
|>er8ons  arrested  with  the  former  peti- 
tioner. He  also  presented  a  petition  from 
William  Edgac,  teacher  of  Bridgeton,  by 
Glasgow;  setting  forth, 

<<  That  the  Petitioner  had  the  misfor* 
tune  to  be  among  the  selected  victims  of 
ministerial  vengeance  in  the  late  prose* 
cutions  for  alleged  treason,  the  origin  and 
object^  of  whiok  have  now  been  so  fully 
developed  to 4he  country;  that  the  peti* 
tioner  conceives  his  case  has  a  peculiar 
claim  to  the  attention  of  the  House,  a 
case  which  he  presumes  is  unparalleled  in 
die  history  of  British  judicature ;  that  a 
panel  should  be  three  times  put  on  his 
defence  for  the  same  supposed  crime,  and 
three  times  called  upon  to  plead  to  the 
same  charges  in  successive  indictments ; 
that  the  petitioner  was  forced  from  his 
school  by  the  imperious  fiat  of  magisterial 
authority,  and  immured  in  a  prison,  to  the 
great  detriment  of  his  health ;  that  though 
he  offered  surety  for  his  appearance  when 
called  upon,  yet  it  was  peremptorily  re- 
fused ;  tnat  he  was  hurried  from  one  pri- 
son to  another,  bound  like  a  felon,  and 
hand- cuffed  like  a  ruffian;  that  he  was 
shut  up  in  solitude  for  twenty  weeks  to* 
gether ;  that  he  bad  there  only  the  allow- 
ance and  treatment  of  a  common  culprit, 
and  that  from  his  cell  he  was  dragged 
before  a  tribuqal  as  often  as  the  pleasure 
or  caprice  of  his  prosecutors  suggested ; 
that  the  petitioner  suffered  all  these  in- 
dignities innocently,  and  consequently  un- 
justly, is  fully  demonstrated  by  the  result 
of  the  proceedings,  a  result  which  at  once 
vindicated  his  character  and  covered  his 
prosecutors  with  guilt,  disgrace,  and  con- 
tusion ;  that  while  the  petitioner  submits 
his  case  to  the  House,  and  confidently 
expects  a  competent  redress  for  the  in- 
juries he  has  sustained ;  he  also  hopes  that 
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the  House  wOl,  by  a  prompt  and  decitf  v6 
faiterferencey  convince  the  ti&libn  b  ee- 
oeral,  and  ministers  and  their  pliant  m- 
sttdments  and  ageiits  in  pdrticUla^  (hat 
tuch  flagrant  proceedings  wlH  not  in  fu« 
ture  be  tolerated,  and  that  the  coi&plaintA 
iind  grievances  df  the  meanest  citizen 
shall  not  j^ass  unredressed;  nor  thefr  ri^ts 
and  liberties' be  violated  with  impunity; 
lind  pt'aying  the  Aouse  to  take  tne  case 
of  the  petitioner  under  serious  coOsfdera- 
tion,  award  him  such  indemnification  for 
%is  complicated  wrongs  as  he  is  in  justice 
entitled  to,  and,  above  all,  lidopt  suiih 
xneasuFes  as  may  prevent  the  lilt^  ifi  alt 
time  coming,'* 

JSfr,  Boswelt  said,  that  he  did  not  rise 
to  oppose  the  petitiou  being  Ibid  6a  the 
table,  but  to  observe  that  the  acts  alhided 
to  in  this  as  well  as  in  the  two  former 
petitions,  were  not  done  under  the  suspen- 
sion of  the  Habeas  Corpus  act,  but  ac- 
cording to  the  ordinary  course  bf  law. 
Therefore  if  the  Indemnity  bill  were  passed, 
the  parties  complaining  would  not  oe  pre- 
eluded  from  redress  for  such  acts,  if  the 
complaints  were  well-founded. 

Mr.  Brougham  observed,  that  the  justice 
of  the  remark  which  he  made  last  night, 
namely, that  soroegentlemen  were  cheering 
the  measure  alluded  to  by  the  hon,  n^em- 
ber,  without  being  awa^e  of  (he  character 
and  object  of  that  measure,  was  fully  il- 
lustrated by  the  observation  which  tlie 
House  had  just  heard.  For  the  hon.  mem- 
ber professed  to  think  that  the  Indemnity 
bill  did  not  propose  to  screen  from  any 
action  at  law  such  acts  bf  oppression  as  the 
petitioner  complained  of,  because  such 
acts  did  not  take  place  under  the  suspen- 
sion of  the  Habeas  Corpus ;  whereas  this 
bill  extended  to  all  acts  done  with  k  vfeW 
to  what  was  called  the  pretervation  6f  the 
public  peace,  or  the  suppression  of  cott- 
apiracy,  since  the  26th  or  January,  1817^ 
Therefore  the  hon.  gentleman  misunder- 
stood this  bill,  and  upon  that  Dnisunder- 
^tanding  he  should  expect  his  votd  agaSost 
it  in  future. 

Mr.  BosvoeB  said,  that  he  did  not  sup- 
port the  bill  alluded  to  upon  such  specinc 
Sounds*  He  certainly  was  not  aware 
at  this  bill  extended  to  the  cases  stated 
by  the  petitioners ;  but  persuaded  of  the 
loyal  zeal  of  the  persons  comptained  of 
by  the  petitioners,  he  was  glad  to  find  that 
the  bill  proceeded  to  such  an  extent  as 
the  learned  gentleman  had  stated,  and  he 
should  the  more  readily  vote  fot  its  adop- 
tion, 
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Hie  Petit!  obB  were  ordered  to  lie  6A  tb« 
table,  and  to  be  printed* 

8ALt  DtTTiKi.]  Mr,  Caletaji  sald,1i6 
^as  happy  that  be  should  not  have  to 
trouble  the  House  on  the  subject  on  which 
he  had  given  notice  of  a  motion,  as  a  torn* 
mittee  would  be  conceded  to  him  on  thb 
Salt  Duties  He  had  had  a  communica- 
tion on  that  subjett  with  the  dhancellpir 
of  the  excheauer,  and  a  committee  of  21 
members  would  be  appointed.  Had  th^ 
nomination  bf  the  committee  rested  wholly 
with  him,  it  might,  perhaps  have  beeh 
somewhat  differently  composed :  still,  faowi^ 
ever,  he  was  by  no  means  dissatisfied.  He 
should,  therefore,  move,  •»  Thai  a  Sele^ 
Committee  be  Appointed,  to  take  into  con- 
sideration the  laws  relating  to  the  Salt 
Datie8,  and  the  means  of  remedvibg  th6 
inconveniences  arising  therefrom. 

Mr.  Vurvsen^  in  seconding  the  motioto, 
congratulated  the  House  on  the  course 
adopteti  by  the  right  hon.  gentleman. 
He  believed  that  the  most  material  benefit 
would  be  derived  from  the  labours  of  the 
committee,  both  with  respect  to  ttie  rbve>- 
nue  and  to  the  public  morals.  A  revision 
of  the  salt  duty  laws  was  the  greatest 
boon  that  could  be  bestowed  on  the  people 
He  believed  he  should  be  able  to  prove* 
that,  between  two  and  three  milhbna  it 
year  might  be  saved  by  a  modiBtration  br 
commutation  of  the  dutiei. 

Mr.  Egerton  was  extremely  glad  that  h 
committee  had  been  granted  ro  inquite 
into  this  subject.  The  greatest  benefit 
would  be  produced  by  it.  The  county 
which  he  nad  the  honbur  to  represent, 
suffered  much  from  the  existing  system. 
The  mischief  was  ^eat,  ib  an  agricultural 

!>oint  of  view,  but  it  Was  still  greater,  as 
kr  as  the  morals  of  the  cnutitry  were 
concerned,  which  welre  materially  injured* 
hi  consequence  of  the  temptation  to  smug- 
glin|,  induced  by  these  high  duties. 

Kir.  Davenport  was  very  happy  that 
some  relief  was  sfbout  to  be  afforded  from 
one  of  the  most  opptesuvte  taxes  ever  hn- 
posed  ob  the  country. 

The  Chancellor  of  Ae  Exchequer  said, 
that  the  subject,  iti  every  point  of  view, 
was  worthy  of  the  most  serious  considera- 
tion. He  hoped  those  who  would  be 
appointed  to  investigate  it,  would  recollect 
that  those  duties  aflbrded  a  very  large 
revenue ;  and,  if  thejr  were  withdrawn, 
that  It  wbuld  be  necessary  to  ariopt  loma 
other  mode  of  raising  a  sum  equivalent  to 
that  given  op. 
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Mf .  dalcrdji  itSA,  ht  iieter  could  iMite 
proposed  to  aflfaet  so  large  a  projportion  of 
&!«  revenue  ai  a  million  and  a  half,  whioh 
the  duties  on  salt  produeed>  without  tlie 
idea  of  finding  aome  substitute.  In  the 
t>re8ent  circunMtanees  of  the  cfiimtry»  It 
was  quite  necessary  that  somo  substttoie 
should  be  found,  lilefore  so  much  of  tlie 
retenoe  could  be  withdrawn, 

A  committee  was  then  appointed. 

Ii^DftMiriTir  BitL.1  Tho  Attorney 
General  hariog  moted  the  order  of  the 
day  for  the  second  reading  of  the  Indem^ 
nitt  BilU 

Mr.  Lambion  observed,  that  there  wera 
on  the  paper,  two  orders  before  that  now 
moved,  which^  he  supposed  ought  to  taka 
{precedence  of  it. 

The  Speaker  said,  he  belief^d  the  otider^ 
standing  of  the  House  was,  that  no  one 
.order  had  precedence  of  another.  The 
individual  who  first  caught  his  eye  was^ 
he  believed,  entitled  to  proceed.  But  the 
House  would  decide  whether  the  hon. 
member  wai  misled,  aa  to  his  notion  of 
precedence,  or  whether  he  (the  Speaker), 
tnisconceived  the  usual  course  of  practice. 

Mr.  Lamhton  said,  that  as  the  indemnity 
bill  was  hkelv  to  occupy  a  considerable 
time,  it  would  be  more  convenient  to  dis- 
i^uss  the  other  orders  before  it  came  on. 
tiis  h6Q.  and  teamed  friend  had  a  motion 
€xed  for  that  evenine  which  ought  to  be 
disposed  of  tiefore  wis  subject  sbould  be 
Inrougbt  forward. 

Lord  CaH^ertn^h  observed^  that  as 
tlie  order  now  moved  was  the  most  inw 
portent,  and  as  there  was  no  precedence 
with  respect  to  orders  of  the  day»  the 
lion,  gentleman  would  feel  the  propriety 
of  suffering  the  IndemnStvbill  to  proceed, 
•and  not  pot  it  off  till  a  late  boor  in  the 
evening. 

JBir  W.  Burroughs  said,  that  if  the  House 
■would  calmly  consider  the  provisions  of 
the  proposed  billy  it  would  feel  it  impos- 
sible to  proceed  thus  hastily,  or  inoeed 
without  obtaining  most  necessary  informa- 
tion. The  biH  comprehended  three  new 
beads,  on  which  inquiry  was  absolutely 
essential,  and  on  which  the  Reports  of  the 
Secret  committees  were  wholly  silent, 
although  the  present  bill  was  supposed  to 
emanate  from  their  recommeadatioa. 
These  were,  th^  seisure  of  «rms  by  enter- 
ing the  houses  of  the  kin^s  subjects,  Uie 
aelsure  of  papers,  and  the  seicore  of  per- 
Bons  foimil  in  tamultoous  asaemMies.  A 
Mil  demandiDg  iBderanhy  for  proooedings 
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of  that  charaoter,  tbok  the  Honae  by  aai* 
prise.  No  man,  firom  reading  the  reoorts 
of  the  secret  committeaa,  coiud  have  been 
led  to  expect  such  provisions  of  indemni* 
fication.  They  werw  to  tndode^  not  alono 
magistrates  and  constables,  but  even  pri* 
vate  pemoos  who  miaht  have  entered  tho 
booses  of  people  witnout  any  wwrant  or 
proper  authority.  This  was  an  abuse  of 
power  not  contemplated  in  any  previooa 
discDMslon  of  ahe  measure.  He  put  it^ 
therefore,  to  the  oandoor  «f  the  ooblo 
lord  to  say,  whether  it  was  not  due  to  tfao 
House  10  obtain  infoiantion  before  it  was 
called' vf  on  to  peas  provisions  of  that 
wxtraonlmary  ohamoter  P  No  iojory  could 
arise  to  any  party  firom  the  delay,  as  the 
bill  of  aadennitytiad  a  retrospective  ope^ 
ratlotti  nnd  as  no  leflol  prpcesa  could Va 
aoted  open  dorhig  mo  existing  tvcatien 
before  the  next  term* 

Lord  (jMOlermgk  observed,  that  the 
argumenla  of  the  bon.  and  learned  jsen- 
tleman,  thoo^h  applioiMe  to  the  bw  in 
commiitee,  did  not  bear  opon  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  measure  on  the  second  reading. 

Mr.  Tieme^  donM  that  the  subject 
could  be  so  well  discussed  at  any  other 
time.  If  the  bill  was  now  read  a  second 
tiase,  there  could  be  no  future  opporto* 
nity  to  cortvct  what  foraoed  so  material  a 
pait  of  the  bill.  But  tbe  noble  lord  wax 
ao  elated  by  his  triumph  last  night,  that 
he  could  not  think  it  possible  for  any  man 
to  be  right  but  himself.  Reason,  and 
argument,  and  discussion,  must  all  giv^ 
way  at  once  before  hisinvineible  majority. 
It  was  quite  evident  that  one-half  of  this 
bill  was  qisite  new  to  the  House.  The 
Hoose  thought  ioqairy  necessary  as  to  tiie 
proceedings  towards  peraons  cooMmtted 
under  the  auspetisioo  act,  previously  to 
the  inttoducti<m  of  any  act  of  indemnity. 
As  to  die  other  proceedings  rospectinfe 
arms,  papers,  and  persons  <;onnected  wi£ 
tnmultuons  aasemblies,  ao  inquiry  was  in- 
sthuled,  and  no  information  w^s  given. 
The  report  «f  the  secret  coromittee  was 
feoveiy  necessary,  or  mimsters  would  net 
have  proposed  sudi  a  solema  pnYCeediog. 
Bat  the  report  never  glanced  at  tbe 
seizures  in  question.  It  had  been  mueh 
insisted  on,  that  no  persons  had  been 
apprehended  for  treason,  but  in  coxae* 
quence  of  information  on  oath.  Were  the 
seapohes  for  arms  and  papers  upon  oath  ? 
They  were  bound  by  their  own  prooeedt 
ing  to  answer  this  question  before  thejr 
ddled  for  indeomitv.  If  the  eroaDer 
cdass  of  violations  of  tew  were  jostified  by 
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Information  upon  oath,  let  it  be  shown 
th«t  this  larger  class  proceeded  also  .upon 
information  on  oath,  which  he  Tery  much 
doubted*  To  search  Houses  without  any 
anch  information  was  an  unprecedented 
exercise  of  authority;  and  to  carrj  an 
indemnity  for  such  an  exercise  by  dint  of 
▼otes,  was  ecjually  unprecedentedi  and 
still  more  odious.  He  would  seriously 
put  i|  to  the  House,  whether  five  ^ntle- 
aun  in  it  understood,  when  the  bill  was 
introducedi  that  it  contained  any  such 
clauses. 

Sir  C*  Manek  said,  that  this  was  a  very 
aerious  matter.  A  search  for  arms  and 
papers  was  no  slight  affair.  The  House 
should  recollect  tb  manner  in  which  such 
«  power  was  formerly  exercised  in  Irehmd 
and  the  oppression  to  which  it  gave  rise. 
Any  information  leading  to  such  a  search 
ougnt  to  be  received  with  considerable 
distrust.  By  the  constitution  of  England 
it  was  every  man's  right,  it  was  even  his 
duty,  he  was  bound  to  have  arms  for  the 
protection  of  himself,  his  family,  and  pro* 
.party.  TThey  should  consider  the  time  at 
which  the  search  toolc  place-— a  time  of 
great  trouble  and  public  darm,  which 
rendered  arms  more  necessary  for  the 
^Hirpose  of  defence.  Were  magistrates 
«od  their  agents  to  be  the  arbitrary  judges 
«f  the  use  to  which  a  man  intended  to 
conrert  any  arms  found  in  hit  possession? 
•Were  they  to  presume  a  baa  intention 
merely  from  the  circumstance  of  finding 
them  i  When  the  bill  was  brought  to  his 
.house  he  was  astonished,  on  looking  over 
it,  to  find  an  indemnity  proposed  for  those 
who  had  thought  proper  to  search  for  and 
aeiae  arms.  Magistrates  or  any  other 
men  had  no  right  to  break  open  a  man's 
house  for  this  purpose,  except  at  the  suit 
of  the  king,  and  even  then  it  was  under 
proper  restrictions.  They  should  not  pass 
an  indemnity  bill  for, matters  which  bad 
never  been  under  the  consideration  of  the 
.Secret  Committees.  If  the  House  was 
determined  to  agree  to  the  measure  with- 
out any  time  being  allowed  for  inquiry, 
or  for  a  return  upon  the  three  new  heads 
alluded  to,  it  sienified  little  to  talk  any 
jQore  about  the  but.  The  sooner  they  got 
rid  of  it  the  better.  It  was  a  mere  moc- 
.fcery  of  legislation  to  proceed  in  such  a 
'manner. 

Mr.  Bathura  said,  that  the  objection 
proposed  should  be  made  in  the  committee 
and  not  upon  the  second  reading  of  the 
hill.  In  the  committee^  the  House  could 
of  the  question  of  debyiog  the 
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measure  until  farther,  inquiry.  This  waa 
no  time  for  it.  The  matter  did  not  appear 
to  him  in  the  same  light  as  it  did  to  the 
hon.  baronet.  Indemnity  should,  in  hia 
mind,  be  extended  to  magistrates  on  ac« 
count  of  searching  for  arms  and  papers  as 
well  aa  for  any  other  part  of  their  conduct. 
This  point  did  not  seem  to  need  any  par- 
ticular inquiry.  Magistrates  had  no  such 
general  power  of  search  as  that  alluded 
to.  The  question  was,  whether  their 
would  grant  them  indemnity  for  their 
conduct  in  this  respect,  acting  as  they 
were  upon  the  notoriety  of  public  danger. 

On  the  question.  That  the  bill  be  now 
read  a  second  time, 

Mr.  Grenfell  said,  he  should  not  delay 
the  House  long  with  the  few  observations 
he  had  to  make.  He  could  not,  however, 
mSer  the  measure  to  pass  the  second 
reading  with  a  silent  vote.  He  was  one 
of  those  who,  in  the  last  session  of  par* 
liament,  voted  twice  for  the  suspension  of 
the  Habeas  Corpus.  He  did  so  with  re* 
ference  to  the  report  of  the  first  secret 
committee,  from  a  confidence  in  the  state* 
meats  it  contained,  and  in  the  persons  by 
whom  it  was  drawn  up.  He  saw  on  that 
committee  a  noble  lord  (Milton)  the 
member  for  Yorkshire,  he  saw  the  late 
Mr.  Ponsonby,  and  others  of  great  consti«* 
tutional  authority,  who  all  gave  their  sup« 
port  to  what  the  reports  set  forth.  He 
would  confess,  however,  that  when  the 
facts  were  disclosed  upon  which  the  re« 
port  was  founded,  they  did  not  appear  to 
nim  of  such  a  character  as  he  nad  ex- 
pected. Still,  recollecting  what  seemed 
to  be  the  feelinas  of  the  metropolis  and 
other  parts  of  tne  country  in  1817 ;  re* 
collecting  how  tiie  House  was  assailed 
with  petitions  compounded  of  folly  and 
mischief,  which,  under  the  pretence  of 
reform,  aimed  at  nothing  less  than  revo* 
lution;  recollecting,  too,  that  it  wiy  a 
time  of  great  pressure  and  public  distress, 
when  many  of  the  lower  order  of  me- 
chanics were  out  of  work,  and  of  course 
desirous  of  chanee,  he  could  not  repent 
of  the  votes  he  had  given.  In  these  cir« 
cumstances>  he  owed  it  to  his  own  consis- 
tency to  give  his  support  to  the  bill  of 
Indemnity,  and  it  wss  accordingly  his  in* 
tention  to  give  it  his  support  in  all  its 
stages. 

Lord  Loicdici  said,  he  wished  to  take 
this  opportunity  of  stating  a  few  circuiii* 
stances  connected  with  a  petition  which 
had  been  presented  from  an  individual 
upon  a  pr^ious  evening.    The  name  qf 
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the  indiiiidual  \6  whom  he  tUuded  was 
Richard  Lee.^  In  his  petition,  tpesking 
of  An  unfortunate  man  named  Riley,  who 
had  died  by  his  own  hand  in  jprisony  he 
skid,  that  to  make  the  cell  fit  tor  his  re- 
eeption,  he  was  under  the  necessity  of 
removing  away  the  clotted  blood  with  his 
own  hands.  Upon  the  subject  of  this  pe- 
tition, he  had  received  a  letter  which  he 
would  take  the  liberty  of  reading  to  the 
House.  It  was  from  Mr.  Staveley,  the 
keeper  of  York  gaol.  It  would  be  recol- 
lected, tbat  Lee's  petition  set  out  by 
stating  that  he  was  innocent  of  ail  the 
charges  brought  against  him.  The  per- 
son whose  letter  he  held  in  his  hand,  said, 
that  he  was  truly  sorry  to  find  that  he 
had  been  deceived  in  the  character  of 
Lee;  Uiat  he  had  written  to  lord  Sid- 
mouth,  praising  him  for  his  good  and  re- 
gular conduct,  and  stating  that  he  felt 
sincere  contrMon  for  the  guilt  he  had  in- 
curred ;  but  that  he  now  seemed  disposed 
to  fall  back  into  his  former  evil  practices. 
On  the  day  he  was  discharged  from  pri- 
son, he  came  op,  and  in  the  presence  of 
the  rev.  Mr.  I^ealtry,  a  masistrate,  ex- 
pressed himself  satisfied  with  the  treat- 
ment  he  had  received  whMe  in  confinement. 
His  warcant  was  dated  on  the  82d  of  July, 
and  he  was  in  prison  until  December. 
He  never  had  more  than  a  single  iron  put 
upon  him  of  5  lb.,  being  weighed  in  the 
presence  of  Mr.  Dealtry.  It  was  the 
custom  of  the  place',  for  the  better  secu- 
rity of  prisoners,  to  fix  such  an  if  on  upon 
them.  He  had  10^  lb.  of  bread  *a  week, 
together  with  &/.  to  purchase  potatoes, 
besides  which  Lee  and  Riley  were  allowed 
7«.  a  week  each  by  lord  Sidmouth.  Such 
were  some  of  the  statements  in  the  letter 
which  he  had  received.  Thy  were  in 
complete  contradiction  to  the  allegations 
of  Lee*s  petition.  The  only  part  of  it 
wh]ch  appeared  to  be  true  was  his  being 
associated  for  some  time  with  a  felon  who 
was  afterwards  executed.  At  first  he  was 
placed  in  the  same  room  with  other  pri- 
soners, but  the  letter  went  on  to  state, 
that  he  was  afterwards  removed  into  the 
same  cell  with  Riley  and  Wm.  King,  who 
was  charged  with  the  murder  of  his  wife ; 
that  King  was  sent  there  by  the  directions 
of  the  clergyman,  that  he  might  have  an 
opportunity  of  hearing  good  books  read. 
He  was  removed  on  the  25th  of  July,  so 
that  they  were  not  more  than  five  days 

*  For  a  copy  of  Richard  Lee*s  petition, 
•eep.  590. 
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together,  and  were  only  plac^  in  die 
same  room  because  it  was  more  eemme^ 
dious.  This  statement  seemed,  if  truei-' 
sufficient  to  do  away  that  part  of  the  petl-' 
tion  which  referred  to  his  neiog  associated 
with  a  felon.  RQey  was  stated  to  have 
put  an  end  to  his  own  life  in  a  fit  of  de^ 
rangement,  arising  from  dose  confine-' 
ment.  This  language  was,  no  doubt, 
thrown  out  with  a  view  of  inducing  the 
public  to  believe  that  the  rigour  of  his 
miprisonment  was  the  occasion  of  his  oora^ 
mitting  suicide.  The  letter,  however, 
stated,  that  Riley  was  first  confined  at 
Huddersfield,  where  he  attempted  to  put 
an  end  to  his  life  by  hanging  himself.  This 
showed  that  the  disposition  to  sofcidi) 
prevailed  previous  to  confinement  at  York. 
From  an  affidavit  sworn  before  the  rev. 
Mr.  Reid,  by  a  person  named  Richard 
Carlton,  who  was  confined  at  the  same 
time  with  Lee  and  Riley,  it  appeared  that 

i)revious  to  the  suicide  committed  by  the 
atter,  they  lived  tiiree  weeks  together;, 
that  when  Lee  found  what  had  happened, 
he  called  out  to  one  of  the  watchmen  of 
the  prison,  and  a  surgeon  was  imme- 
diately sent  fbr ;  that  Letf  asked  deponent 
to  clean  up  the  blood  before  the  coroner 
shodld  come,  saying,  that  he  would  re* 
compense  him  for  his  trouble;  that  depo- 
nent according  cleaned  up  the  blood  him- 
self, without  any  help  firom  Lee,  who  was 
not  required,  and  did  not  assist  in  it* 
Such  were  the  facts  conveyed  to  him  in  a 
letter  from  the  keeper  of  the  York  gaoL  He 
thought  it  his  duty  to  lay  them.before  the 
House,  without  meaning  at  all  to  throw 
any  blame  upon  the  hon.  member  who 
had  presented  Lee*s  petition  to  the  House. 
The  writer  he  knew  to  be  a  most  respect* 
able  man  in  his  situation,  and  for  the 
space  of  twenty*six  years,  during  which 
he  had  filled  it,  this  was  the  first  charge  of 
severity  that  he  ever  knew  to  have  been 
brought  against  him. 

Sir  Francii  Burdeii  observed,  that  he 
did  not  intend  to  enter  into  a  detailed  dis- 
cussion at  present  on  the  Indemnity  bill, 
particularly  as  it  was  bis  intention  to  deli* 
ver  his  opinion  on  it  after  it  came  «ut  of 
the  committee,  oil  the  third  reading.  He 
was  anjcious  to  offisr  an  observation  on  the 
statement  just  made  by  the  noble  lord. 
He  did  not  meah  to  imply,  that  the  per* 
son  of  whom  the  noble  lord  spoke  did  not 
deserve  the  character,  at  the  same  time 
that  he  could  not  help  adverting  to  the 
singular  kind  of  phraseology  wiUi  which 
he  introduced  the  office  of  a  gaoler;  as  if. 
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iodeedy  be  W99  ipeakiog  of  the  yioe^ehaa- 
ceilor  of  the  UoiTerf  ity  of  Oxford*  No- 
thing could  be  more  unsatisfactory  to  the 
country  than  the  custom  ^f  producing  in 
that  House  letters  from  gaolers  to  answer, 
grave  charges  of  oppression,  brought  by 
men  who  suffered,  against  them.  To  such 
statements,  or  even  to  the  depositions  of 
prisoners  who  were  under  their  control 
or  courted  their  favour,  he  could  pay  no 
atSentioo*  What  he  had  himself  witnessed 
durinff^  the  investigation  at  Cold-bath* 
fields  nad  convinced  him  that  no  depen- 
dence whatever  should  be  placed  on  tneae 
partial  representations*  The  House  should 
not  entertain  them*  If  they  wished  to  in- 
quire into  the  truth  or  falsehood,  they 
aliould  have  the  ouestion  fully  before  them 
in  a  regular  parliamentary  shape*  Hav- 
ing said  thus  much  00  the  noble  lord's 
statement,  be  oould  not  sit  down  without 
expressing  his  surprise  at  the  reafion  given 
by  an  hoo*  member  near  him  (Mr*  Gren- 
fell)  for  bis  assent  to  ^e  present  bill* 
That  hon.  gentleman  was  induced,  he  said, 
to  vote  for  the  Suspension  of  the  Habeas 
Corpus  act  00  the  authority  of  the  late 
Mr.  Ponsonby*  Now  the  met  was,  that 
Mr.  Ponsonby  had  vpted  against  the  Sus* 
pension  act»  and  the  boa.  gentleman  was 
therefore  deprived  of  his  authority.  He 
thought  the  oth«r  reason  of  the  hon*  gen* 
tieman  equally  extraordinary ;  for  it 
funounted  to  this— 4hat  because  the  people 
had  been  oppressed  hf  want,  they  ought 
So  forfeit  their  liberties*  One  hon*  gen**' 
tleman  (colonel  Stanhope)  bad  indeed 
contended,  that  it  was  Mr*  Cobbetl's 
writings  which  liad  qreated  the  necessity ' 
of  suspending  the  Habeas  Corpus*  He 
oertaialy  thought  Mr.  Cobhett  a  powerful 
vrriter,  but  be  had  never  imagined  that  he 
possessed  the  dc^ee  of  influence  now  auri« 
puted  to  him*  U  was  sia^lar  to  bear  it 
represented  that  the  government,  with  the 
meails  of  bribing  and  corrupting  almost 
the  whole  press  of  the  country,  in  addition 
to  the  exertion  of  their  own  wit,  intellect, 
and  literary  taJeou,  should  attach  so 
much  iraporiance  to  what  was  soaaetimes 
cslled  twopenny  traiib,  and  always  de*- 
aeribed  an  maintaining  doctrines  equally 
ftlse  and  absurd*  Her%  was  ao  iasUnce« 
Ii|(ewise,  of  a  writer  makiog  use  of  no 
dtfguisif,  but  publishing  hjs  opinions 
alwa>>  under  his  own  name,  saekmg  no 
indirect  advantage,  like  Junias,  but  fully 
exposed  to  the  hostility  of  his  oppoeeots* 
He  had  no  doubt  if  the  boo*  member  wbo 
.liad  represented  Mr.  Cobbelt  ai  m> 
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dabie,  would  send  to  him  the  refutation  of 
his  principles,  with  which  he  had  favoured 
the  House,  it  would  be  allowed  a  place  m 
his  publication.  This  reason,  however,, 
was  perhaps  as  good  as  any  other  which 
had  been  assigned  for  so  violent  a  breach 
of  the  constitution*  His  majesty's  minis**^ 
ters  well  knew  that  there  had  been  no 
treason  in  the  counti'yi  and  that  the  only 
con4>iracy  wai^  a  conspiracy  to  prevent 
reform*    It  was,  iodeed,  going  too  far  to 

Slead  these  miserable  subterfuges  in  justi« 
cation  of  a  proceeding,  which  he  should^ 
always  contend  the  House  had  no  right  to 
adopt.  They  were  appointed  to  protect, 
not  to  suspend  the  cotistitutjon ;  to  ex- 
tend, and  not  to  withdraw  from  the  sub* 
ject  the  benefits  and  protection  of  the  law. 
He  had  already  gone  somewhat  farther 
than  he  intended  in  the  present  state  of 
the  proceeding,  and  should  reserve  what 
he  had  fanher  to  object,  ngf  only  to  the 
principle,  but  the  provision  of  the  bill| 
till  it  should  have  gone  into  a  conmiitteet 
through  which  he  conceived  it  to  be  im-* 
possiUe  that  it  should  pass  in  its  present 
form* 

Sir  S.  RomiUy  thought  the  subject  be- 
fore the  House  ene  which  required  theii' 
most  serious  cotisideration.  it  ou^ht  not, 
therefore,  to  be  hurried  through  m  such 
a  manner  as  not  to  allow  members  Xa 
form  decided  opinions  upon  it.  He  did 
not  then  mean  to  enter  into  the  subject, 
as  he  understood  the  bill  was  to  be  refer- 
red to  a  committee  to-morrow.  But  when 
the  question  diould  be  put  for  the 
Speaker's  leaving  the  chair  for  the  pur- 
pose of  going  ioto  the  committee,  he 
should  oppose  ttf  in  order  to  have  an  op- 
portunity of  making  known  his  opinion  oa 
the  principle  of  the  bilL 

Lord  Folke^one  asked  the  noble  lord 
whether  he  wished  to  enter  into  the  contest 
iormerly  meotioocvd  relative  to  the  prece- 
dents as  to  bills  of  indemnity  ?  If  so,  ho 
was  prepared  to  prove,  that'  none  of  the 
precedents- quoted  JMStified  the  biU  now 
called  for. 

Lord  (Ja^krmigh  said,  be  was  not  pre- 
pared to  say  bow  far  the  precedents 
quoted  might  apply*  His  opinions  en  the 
subject  of  preoedeists  were,  however,  ve* 
ebaoged* 

The  question  being  puU  **  That  the  bill 
he  now  rc^  a  aecood  time,  the  House  di* 
vidad :  AyM,  89;  Noes,  24* 

Lisf  of  tie  MftwrHy. 
Althorp,  vise  Baraett,  J 
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Brougham,  Heni^ 
Burroughs,  sir  W. 
Calvert,  Charles 
^Ikestone,  viscouDt 
Hornby,  £. 
iteron,  sir  Robt. 
HaaiiUon,  lord  A. 
ilurst,  Rpl)erl 
I^fevre,  C.  S. 
Sladocks,  W.  A. 
li^oDck,  Sir  C. 
Mania,  Henry 
K^wmao,  R. 


Newport,  sir  John 
Ord,  Wm. 
Robarts,  W.  T. 
Romilly,  sir  S. 
Scudamore,  R.  P. 
Smith,  W. 
Sharp,  Robt. 
Tieroey,  rt.  lion.  G. 
WilkiDs,  Walter 
Wood,  alderman 

Tellers. 
Lambton,  J.  G. 
Burdett,  sir  f. 


Destruction  of  Property  Tax 
Returns.]  The  debate  on  the  adjourn- 
ed motion  of  the  4th  instant  being  re- 
sumed, 

Lprd  Castiereagh  said,  tliat  his  ri^ht 
hon.  friend  had  no  objection  to  the  motion 
generally,  but  to  the  mode  in  which  it  was 
framed.  The  operations  of  a  committee 
on  the  subject  would  be  very  slow  and 
laborious.  If  a  motion 'for  the  produc- 
tion of  the  account,  for  the  inquiry  into 
which  the  committee  was  to  be  appointed, 
did  not  eiicit  sufficient  information,  farther 
measures  miffht  be  resorted  to.  He  would 
move,  therefore,  as  an  amendment,  «  That 
there  be  laid  before  the  House  a  state- 
ment of  the  measures  taken  for  destroying 
such  books  and  papers  relative  to  the 
property  tax  as  were  no  longer  necessary 
for  the  public  service." 

After  some  conversation  between  the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  and  Mr. 
Brougham,  the  following  motion  was 
Agreed  to:— '*<  That  there  be  laid  before 
the  House  a  statement  of  the  measures 
taken  for  destroying  such  Books  and  Pa- 
pers relative  to  the  Property  Tax,  under 
schedule  D,  as  are  no  longer  necessary 
for  the  collection  of  arrears,  or  the  hear- 
ing of  appeals  or  other  proceedings  pend- 
ing/' 
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Wednesday i  March  11. 

Petition  of  James  Sellers  com- 
plaining OF  the  Operation  of  the 
Habeas  Corpus  Suspension  Act.]  Sir 
F.  Burdett  presen  ted  a  Petition  from  James 
Sellers,  late  a  state  prisoner  in  Reading 
gaol ;  setting  forth, 

<«  That  the  Petitioner  has  followed  the 
business  of  a  cutler  in  Manchester  on  his 
own  account  for  twelve  years  last  past ; 
that  for  nine  years  he  occupied  a  place  in 
Church* street,  Manchester,  where  he  was 
at  work  on  the   28th  of  March.  1817. 

( VOL.  XXXVII. ) 


when  a  Mr.  Withington,  then  high 
constable,  entered  the  petitioner's  shop, 
attended  by  a  posse  of  constables; 
Withington  seized  the  petitioner  by  the 
breast,  dragged  him  about,  presented  a 
double-barrelled  pistol  at  hira,  with  a 
bayonet  affixed  to  the  end,  swearing  if 
the  petitioner  stirred,  he  would  blow  his 
brains  out ;  at  the  same  time  the  peti- 
tioner had  made  or  offered  no  resistance ; 
the  petitioner  asked  the  liberty  to  put  on 
his  coat,  which  was  refused,  having  had  it 
off  when  at  work ;  on  his  wife  offering 
him  his  coat,  Withington  ordered  her  to 
stand  back,  or  he  would  run  her  through ; 
in  that  state,  without  coat,  the  petitioner 
was  brought  out  of  his  shop,  together 
with  three  strange  men  who  were  [p  the 
shop  bringing  or  taking  away  work  ;  and 
the  petitioner's  handkerchief  was  stripped 
from  his  neck,  and  with  it  his  hands  tied 
to  one  of  the  three  strange  men ;  in  that 
state,  under  an  escort  of  dragoons,  the 
petitioner,  together  with  others,  were 
triumphantly  marched  to  prison ;  on 
arriving  there,  the  petitioner  was  put  into 
a  cold  cell  or  weaving  shop,  where  l9e 
remained  from  five  o'clock  in  the  evening 
until  eleven  the  same  night,  a  cold  season 
of  the  year,  no  fire,  without  coat,  and  in 
a  bad  state  of  health,  which  almost  starved 
him  to  death  ;  at  jgleven  o'clock  at  night 
the  petitioner  was  removed  to  a  cell, 
where  be  remained  until  Sunday  morning 
the  SOth  of  March,  when  he  was  brought 
out  to  have  irons  put  on,  which  done,  he 
was  with  others  the  same  morning  sent 
off  to  London ;  the  weight  of  the  irons, 
added  to  the  surfeit  caught  in  prison,  and 
a  severe  blow  he  received  with  a  large 
stick  from  deputy  Nadin  of  Manchester 
when  in  irons,  very  much  injured  the  pe- 
titioner's health,  the  effects  of  which  are 
at  this  time  felt;  on  the  31st  of  March 
the  petitioner  arrived  in  London,  and  on 
the  1st  of  April  underwent  an  examina- 
tion before  lord  Sidmouth,  when  his  lord- 
ship committed  him  to  the  House  of  Cor- 
rection, Cold-Bath-fields;  on  the  9th  of 
April  he  was  a  second  time  examined 
before  his  lordship,  when  his  lordship 
committed  him  to  Reading  gaol,  there  to 
remain  until  delivered  by  due  course  of 
law ;  on  the  10th  of  April  he  arrived  at 
Reading,  about  nine  in  the  evening,  and 
on  the  Following  morning  he^  along  with 
John  Knight  from  Manchester,  and  Na- 
thaniel Hulton  from  New-mills,  Derby- 
shire, were  put  into  a  felon's  ward,  having 
nothing  but  a  straw  bed  to  lie  upon,  nci- 
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4her  table,  chair,  or  other  necessary  in  the 
place ;  a  turnkey  named  Tucker  brought 
each  prisoner  a  loaf,  which  should  wdigh 
one  and  one  half  pound,  and  informed 
them  that  was  the  county  allowance,  and 
which  was  to  serve  them  until  the  next 
day,  upon  which  the  petitioner  and  the 
otlier  two  sufferers  asked  if  they  could 
have  necessary  subsistence  for  money,  and 
were  informed  they  might;  they  then 
ordered  tea  or  coffee,  which  shortly  after 
was  brought,  and  also  butter ;  on  offering 
paynient,  they  were  ioformed  that  the 
governor  would  not  charge  any  thing  for 
what  they  had  then  had  ;  on  the  12th  the 
prisoners  were  visited  by  the  magistrates ; 
on  complaining  of  their   treatment,  the 

fovernor  informed  the  magistrates,  that 
e  had  received  no  orders  respecting  the 
treatment  of  the  prisoners,  but  said,  he 
had  wrote  to  lord  Sidmouth  for  instruc- 
tions, ond  until  he  received  an  answer  he 
would  allow  them  something  better  than 
county  allowance ;  in  the  course  of  a  few 
days  the  petitioner  and  the  other  two 
sufferers  were  again  visited  by  the  visit- 
ing magistrates,  at  which  time  the  go- 
vernor stated  to  the  prisoners  that  he  had 
received  orders  from  lord  Sidmouth,  stat- 
ing that  the  petitioner  and  the  other  two 
sufferers '  were  each  to  be  allowed  one 
guinea  per  week,  to  dispose  of  for  their 
subsistence  as  they  saw  proper,  or  he  the 
governor  offered  to  provide  them  every 
necessary  for  the  guinea  per  week  each  ; 
the  petitioner  and  the  other  two  sufferers 
concluded  to  apply  their  own  money, 
wishing  to  spare  some  trifle  for  the  relief 
of  their  suffering  families  at  home ;  the 
governor  sent  in  a  shop-keeper  to  take 
ttieir  orders ;  in  a  few  days  after,  the 
governor  informed  the  prisoners  that  he 
was  going  to  London  for  farther  informa- 
tion respecting  their  treatment,  and  would 
settle  with  them  on  his  return,  the  pri- 
soners having  then  received  no  money ; 
before  the  governor's  return  the  shop- 
keeper was  pressing  for  his  money,  which 
the  prisoners  were  obli^d  to  pay  out  of 
their  own  pockets ;  on  the  governor's  re- 
turn, the  prisoners  sent  several  notes, 
pressing  him  for  a  settlement  to  enable 
them  to  discharge  the  shop-keeper's  se- 
cond demand,  but  the  petitioner  and  the 
two  other  sufferers  got  no  answer  to  such 
application  until  the  26th  of  April,  hav- 
ing then  been  in  the  felons'  ward  sixteen 
days  without  money ;  oi\  the  26th  the 
deputy-governor  informed  the  prisoners 
that  they  were  that  dav  to  be  removed  to 


separate  apartments;  on  the  petitioner 
and  the  other  two  sufferers  strongly  ob- 
jecting to  such  separation  before  having 
got  a  settlement  with  the  governor,  cal- 
culating from  the  shop-keeper's  demand 
then  unpaid,  and  the  bill  they  had  before 
discharged,  there  would  be  due  to  each 
about  twenty-five  shillings  from  the  pro- 
mised guinea  per  week,  the  deputy  go- 
vernor then  informed  the  prisoners  that 
he  was  instructed  ^y  the  governor  to  say^ 
that  he  the  governor  had  orders  to  supply 
thera  from  his  own  table  for  the  govern- 
ment allowance  of  one  guinea  per  week 
each ;  finding  they  could  get  no  money, 
they  were  reluctantly  obliged  to  send 
the  shop-keeper's  bill  to  the  governor,  to 
be  by  him  discharged ;  and  the  same  night 
the  petitioner  was  removed  into  what 
they  called  a  state-room,  three  and  a  half 
yards  long  by  two  and  a  quarter  yards 
wide,  furnished  with  a  bed,  one  table, 
two  chairs,  and  one  coal-box,  a  smokey 
chimney,  and  the  window  fastened  down, 
wliich  precluded  the  admission  of  fresh 
air;  in  that  state-room  the  petitioner 
remained  shut  up  from  the  26th  of  April 
to  the  26th  of  July,  excepting  the  liberty 
of  walking  in  the  yard  one  hour  each 
day  ;  from  the  confined  state  of  the  room, 
want  of  exercise,  added  to  the  severities 
before  stated,  the  petitioner's  legs  were 
much  swelled,  and  reduced  in  health  to 
that  degree  that  it  was  with  difficulty  that 
he  could  walk  about ;  the  petitioner  and 
the  other  sufferer  Hulton  (Knight  having 
been  removed)  were  then  allowed  to  be 
together  two  or  three  hours  each  day ; 
and  in  a  little  time  longer  were  permitted 
to  be  together  all  day  until  the  petitioner 
was  discharged,  which  was  on  tlie  4th  of 
December  1817,  on  entering  into  recog- 
nizance to  appear  in  London  at  the  court 
of  King's-bench  on  the  23d  of  January 
1818,  to  answer  to  a  charge  of  high  trea- 
son that  he  was  charged  with ;  being  con« 
scions  that  he  bad  committed  no  uncon- 
stitutional act,  he  did  not  shrink  from 
meeting  any  charge  that  might  be  brought 
against  him,  but  could  not  possibly  ap- 
pear, being  without  the  means;  on  his 
arriving  in  Manchester  on  the  6th  of 
December,  he  did  not  possess  more  than 
;  four  shillings  and  sixpence,  and  found 
.  that  his  landlord  had,  without  any  process 
or  colour  of  law,  the  same  week  the  peti- 
tioner was  sent  to  London,  forcibly  took 
possession  of  his  shop,  tools,  &c»,  giving 
j  the  petitioner's  wife  a  very  few  necessary 
articles  of  furniturci  which  have  beea 
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^sposed  of  by  the  petitioner  for  subsist- 
ence since  his  return,  not  being  able  to 
get  any  employ,  and  having  no  tools  to 
work  with  at  his  own  business ;  his  land- 
lord on  taking  forcible  possession  placed 
another  cutler  in  his  shop,  who  continues 
to  use  the  tools  and  possesses  the  business 
of  the  petitioner,  who  is  now  in  a  most 
wretched  state,  the  little  he  and  his  wife 
procure  to  subsist  upon  being  from  the 
nearly  exhausted  bounty  of  a  few  friends; 
having  suffered  in  the  roost  severe  manner 
in  consequence  of  the  suspension  of  the 
Habeas  Corpus  act  both  in  person  and 
property,  as  well  as  the  loss  of  his  tools 
and  business,  through  the  most  unjusti- 
fiable and  unconstitutional  proceedings 
of  administration,  the  petitioner  is  most 
reluctantly  obliged  to  throw  himself  on 
the  protection  of  the  House,  for  such 
redress  as  they  in  their  wisdom  may  judge 
necessary,  relying  on  the  justice  and 
liberality  of  the  House." 

Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table,  and  to  be 
printed. 

Indemnity  Bill.]  The  Attorney-ge- 
neral having  moved  the  order  of  the  day 
for  going  into  a  Committee  on  the  Indem- 
nityBilJ, 

Sir  Samuel  RomiUu  rose.  He  said  that 
as  the  objections  which  he  had  to  the  bill, 
were  objections  to  the  principle  of  it,  or 
rather  to  the  different  principles  upon 
which  the  different  parts  of  it  proceeded, 
he  ought  properly  to  have  stated  them 
upon  the  second  reading,'  and  it  was  his 
intention  to  have  done  so.  It  was  through 
deference  to  the  opinion  of  others,  and  not 
from  his  own  judgment ;  that  he  had,  thin 
as  the  attendance  was,  when  the  bill  was 
read  a  second  time,  deferred  his  object  to 
the  present  stage  of  it.  He  should,  how- 
ever, now  resist  the  bill  proceeding  any 
farther.  Whether  considered  by  itself,  or 
as  a  precedent  which  would  be  acted  on  in 
future  times,  it  appeared  to  him  to  be  a 
measure  most  objectionable  and  roost 
dangerous.  It  was  iroproperly  called  a 
mere  bill  of  Indemnity.  The  object  of 
Indemnity  was  only  to  protect  individuals 
from  public  prosecutions  to  which  they 
might  have  exposed  themselves,  but  with- 
out interfering  with  the  rights  of  private 
individuals  ;  but  the  object  of  this  bill  was 
to  annihilate  such  rights.  Its  true  des- 
cription was  a  bill  to  take  away  all  legal 
remedies,  from  those  who  had  suffered 
from  an  illegal  and  arbitrary  exercise  of 
authority,  and  to  punish  those  who  pre- 


sumed to  have  recourse  to>  such  remedies 
by  subjecting  them  to  the  payment  of  dou- 
ble costs.    Upon  the  importance  of  such  a 
proceeding,  it  would  not  be  necessary  for 
him  to  enlarge.  If  in  nothing  else,  yet  in  this, 
even  the  supporters  of  the  bill,  he  pre- 
sumed, would  agree  with  him,  yet  nothing 
but  unjust  necessity,  nothing  but  a  clear 
demonstration  that  the  safety  of  the  peo- 
ple, which  was  the  supreme  law,  required 
it,  could  justify  parliament  withholding  the 
protection  of  the  law,  and  closing  the  tri- 
bunals against  those  who  were  demanding 
justice  :    and  the  only  question  would  be> 
whether  the  public  safety  really  called  for 
such  a  measure  ?  The  rendering  justice  to 
the  injured  was  the  first  object  of  all  go- 
vernments.    It  was  peculiarly  that  of  the 
British  constitution.     Ours  was  pre-emi- 
nently a  government  of  law  and  justice. 
In  the  Great  Charter  of  our  liberties,  one 
of  its  most  sacred  provisions   was,  that 
justice  should  be  denied  to  no  man.  When 
any  sovereigns  enter  on  the  discharge  of 
those  sacred  duties  to  wluch  they  are  cal- 
led,   the   solemn    o'ath  they  take  is,  to 
administer  law  and  justice  with    mercy 
in  all  their  judgments ;  and  it  had  hitherto 
been  the  proud  boast  of  this  country,  that 
there  was  no  man  so  poor  and  abject  as 
to  be  below  the  protection,  nor  so  (power'- 
ful  as  to  be  above  the  reach  of  the  law. 
When,  tlierefore,  parliament  was  about  to 
declare,  in  violation  of  principles  hitherto 
so  religiously  adhered  to,  that  for  a  cer- 
tain class  of  British  subjects  there  should 
be  no  law  and  no  justice,  it  behoved  it  at 
least  to  proceed  with  great  caution  and 
deliberation.     The  duty  the  House  was 
about  to  discharge  was  no  less  solemn  than 
a  judicial  duty.  It  was,  in  truth,  sitting  in 
judgment,  not  upon  one,  but  upon  a  great 
number  of  individual  cases,  and  with  this 
strange  disadvantage,  that  it  was  deciding 
in  total  ignorance  of  all  the  circumstances 
of  the  cases  upon  which  it  decided.  It  was 
declaring,  that  the  injured  should  have  no 
redress,  without  knowing  the  number,  the 
nature,  or  the  extent  of  the  wrongs  of 
which  they  complained.    Upon  a  proceed- 
ing so  extraordinary  and  so  hazardous,  it 
was  impossible  to  enter  with  too  much  care 
and  anxiety. 

There  were  only  three  objects  which  the 
bill  hadin  view ;  first,  to  protect  the  minis- 
ters in  the  acts  of  authority  they  had  exer- 
cised :  secondly,  to  indemnify  magistrates 
in  the  acts  they  had  done  for  suppressing 
insurrections,  or  guarding  against  immi- 
nent danger  to  the  state :  and,  thirdly,  to 
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protect  private  individuals  #ho  h^v6  given 
information  to  government,  froth  the  dan- 
ger which  is  supposed  may  attend  the  dis- 
closure of  their  names  and  of  their  evi- 
dence.    As  far  as  the  bill  related  to  the 
first  of  these  objects,  it  had  been  consider- 
ed by  many  persons  in  a  very  erroneous 
point  of  view.      Several  gentlemen,  parti- 
cularly the  member  for  Bristol  ^Mr.  Pro- 
theroe)  and  an  hon.  member  wno  was  at 
this  moment  advancing  to  his  place  T  Mr. 
Marryat),had  said,  that  parliament  Hav- 
ing given  extraordinary  powers  to  his  ma- 
jesty's ministers,  were  bound  to  bear  them 
Harmless  in  the  exercise  of  these  powers, 
unless  it  should  appear  that  they  had  been 
abused.  A  more  mistaken  notion  than  this 
could  hardly  be  entertained.      For   the 
exercise  of  the  powers  given  by  parlia- 
ment»  however  they  might  have  been  ex- 
ercised, the  ministers  wanted  no  indem- 
nity. The  act  that  gave  the  powers  indem- 
nified ministers  in  the  exercise  of  them. 
W' hether  the  bill  passed  or  not  the  conduct 
of  ministers  could  never  be  called  in  ques- 
tion in  any  courtof  justice,  for  havins  done 
what  parliament  bad    declared    that   it 
should  be  legal  for  them  to  do.    An  in- 
demnity had  been  thought  necessary  when 
ministers,  in  times  of  scarcity,  had  taken 
upon  themselves  to  lay  an  embargo  on  the 
shipping  which  there  wasnolaw  to  author- 
ize but  when  an  act  of  parliament  had 
previously  passed  to  sanction  such  an  em- 
bargo, who  ever  heard  of  an  indemnity  for 
the  ministers  who  had  commanded  it? 
And  yet  so  little  is  this  bill  understood,  in 
such  Ignorance  of  its  true  nature  h  it  dls* 
posed  of,  that  gentlemen  have  voted  for  it 
as  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  Suspen- 
sion act,  though  the  Suspension  act  could 
not  possibly  make  any  indemnity  reoui- 
site.     If  ministers  are  to  be  indemnifiea,  it 
must  be  for  conduct  which  the  Suspension 
act  did  not  authorize— it  must  be,  not  for 
detaining  men  in  custody  under  that  law, 
but  for  committing  them  to  prison  against 
all  law.    It  has  been  said,  indeed,  by  the 
attorney-general,  and  it  was  said  before  by 
the  noble  lord  (Castlereagh^,  that  the  mi- 
nisters have  not  in  a  single  instance  coin- 
mitted  any  man  but  upon  informations 
taken  upon  oath.    If  this  be  so,  what  oc- 
casion have  they  for  an  indemnity  ?  What 
authority,  however,  beyond  that  of  the  mi- 
nisters themselves,  communicated  to  the 
Secret  Committee,  had  the  House  for  this 
fact  ?  It  should  be  observed,  too,  that  these 
informations  upon  oath  of  which  ministers 
talk  so  much|  if  the  persons  who   gave 
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them  ipirere  nrevioully  aisufed  that  thiffr 
names  should  not  be  disclosed,  taid  thefr 
depositions  should  not  be  used,  a^rd<^ 
no  security  whatever  against  the  molt  dh- 
just  and  cruel  imprisonment.  An  ottth 
derives  its  sanction  in  cOufts  of  Justice, 
from  the  knowledge  of  the  party  who 
takes  it,  that  if  he  swears  what  is  fate,h'e 
may  be  prosecuted  and  punished  for  the 
evidence  he  gives ;  but  a  man  Whose  tes- 
timony is  to  remain  for  ever  in  secrecy, 
swears  under  no  such  check ;  upon  his 
evidence  there  is  no  restraint  but  that 
which  religion  imposes,  and  to  a  toan 
wicked  enough  to  bring  forward  a  Ifalse 
accusation  to  gratify  his  resentment  of  his 
malice,  religion  can  have  little  influence. 
The  secret  informatiohs  thus  given  bein^g 
only  to  \ekd  to  commitment,  bat  not  to  he 
made  the  ground  of  any  farther  proceed- 
ing, ought  not,  though  given  upon  oath 
to  have  been  considered  as  afforcting  litoy 
ground  for  depriving  itfen  of  their  libertii^ 
The  evidence  upon  which  tifaglstrates  are 
authorized  to  commit  men,  is  that  dVidende 
upon  which  they  are  afterwards  to  be 
brought  to  trial.  It  is  to  answer  that 
charge  that  they  are  committed,  and  nbt 
upon  the  chance  thitt  some  other  chatg'e 
may  be  brought  against  them. 

Ministers,  it  was  said,  had  not  in  ahy  in- 
stance abused  any  of  the  extraordinary 
powers  they  had  exercised.  This  ttiight 
be  so ;  but  the  House  had  no  reason  to 
say  that  it  was  bo^  they  had  no  informa- 
tion on  the  sublect,  but  what  ministers 
had  themselves  thought  proper  to  afford. 
The  only  inquiry  that  had  taken  place  Wiia 
one  conducted  in  secrecy,  by  tne  minis- 
ters themselves  ?  All  other  inquiry  the 
House  had  rejected,  though  their  tbbte 
was  loaded  with  petitions  and  Cdmplfiints. 
It  had  pleased,  indeed,  an  hon.  gentlemafi, 
the  member  for  some  place  Which  he  did 
not  recollect,  and  wnom  he  knew  hot 
how  to  describe  otherwise  than  that  he 
was  the  gentleman  who  professed  to  speak 
only  that  he  might  prove  his  own  consist- 
ency, and  that  he  might  vindic&te  the  cha- 
racter of  parliament  ^Mr.  Premdntle)  had 
said,  that  all  the  petitions  that  had  beeh 
preferred  were  disproved.  In  this  state- 
ment, thehon.  gentleman  must  surely  have 
confounded  proof  with  assertion.  Some  6f 
the  facts  contained  in  some  of  the  peti- 
tions had  been  denied,  but  nOne  had  been, 
or  ever  would  be  disproved,  for  the  Hoiife 
had  resolved  that  all  opportunity  of  proof 
s|iouId  be  refused.  It  was  not  true,  how- 
ever, ef  en  that  the  petitioDs  had  been  m^t 
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with  a  denial.  Of  eleven  petitions  whidi 
had  been  the  subject  of  one  night's  diacus- 
8i6n>  there  were  only  three  of  which  any 
of  the  fhcts  were  denied  ;  all  the  Ihcts  of 
all  the  others  remained  undisputed.  The 
House  had  refused  all  examination-^H 
had  rejected  all  proof— and  it  was  now 
about  peremptorily  to  decide.  It  was 
was  about  to  declare  that  there  should  be 
no  investigation  even  in  the  ordinary 
course  ofjustice,  and  to  exercise  the  powers 
of  the  legislature  by  closing  up  the  avenues 
to  our  tribunals. 

BtA  there  had  been  an  inquiry,  it  was 
pretended,  by  the  committee  9-^  commit- 
tee named  by  the  minbters,  and  upon 
which  they  had  not  blushed  to  nominate 
themselves.     It  had  been  declared  by  a 
right  hon.  gentleman » Mr.  Caniifng]  in  the 
first  reading  of  the  bill,  that  his  majesty's 
ministers  had  ta^en  no  part  in  the  aebate, 
because  it  was  a  subject  on  which  it  be- 
came them  rather  to  submit  to  the  opinion 
of  others,  than  to  take  any  prominent  part 
themselves ;  and  yet  those  ministers  who 
pretended  to  be  so  modest  in  public,  bad 
no  Objection  to  name  their  own  committee, 
tobecome  themselves  the  most  active  mem- 
bers of  it,  to  supply  all  the  evidence,  to 
lyring  forward,  and  to  keep  back  what 
they  thought  proper,  and  thereupon  to 
draw  up  their  exculpatory  report.      He 
thought,  he  confessed,  that  their  conduct 
ought  to  have  been  Just  the  reverse  of 
this ;  that  they  should  have  left  it  to  others 
to  prefer  complaints,  and  endeavour  to  sub- 
stantiate them  by  proof,  and  that  they 
should  themselves  have  stood  forward  in 
that  House  openly  to  make  their  public 
defence.    It  was  alleged,  indeed,  that  the 
secret  committee  was  of  the  choice  of  the 
House,  and  not  of  the  nomination  of  mi- 
nisters ;  and  it  had  been  gravely  said,  that 
a  nomination  by  ballot  excluded  the  influ- 
ence of  ministers,  and  gave  the  fair  result 
of  the  opinion  of  the  House.   Such  might 
be  the  effect  of  a  fair  ballot,  but  not  of 
a  ballot  where  the  minister  sent  round  to 
his  adherents  lists  of  the  persons  who 
It  was  his  intention  should  compose  the 
committee.    Such  a  proceeding  must  de- 
feat the  object  of  a  ballot,  the  principle  of 
which  was,  that  no  man  should  know  how 
another  Voted.    It  was  to  substitute  for  a 
ballot  a  secret  cabal.    It  was  not  true  that 
ministers  obtained    the  committee  they 
wished,  because  they  had  the  confidence 
of  a  majority  of  the  House  which  would 
have  named  the  satne  committee  by  open 
tote.    IVhen  queitiona  were  decided  by 


open  vote,  friinisteri  were  sometimes  led  in 
a  minority,  but  when  they  proceeded  by 
ballot  this  never  cfould  be  tfie  case.     Tlie 
House  was  divided  hito  dtflh^t  parties ; 
the  ministeiriad  party,  which  was  the  larg- 
est, or  they  "would  not  continue  ministers ; 
the  Opposition,  which  was  neCcMarily  a 
smaller  party,  bat  when  assisted  by  otheir 
parties  which  existed  in  the  House  some- 
times, became  the  majority,  a  ecmsiderable 
party  were  those  who  profesaed  to  be  of 
no  party,  but  to  be  neutral  or  independent. 
Other  gentlemen  did  not  object  to  party 
altogedier,  hot  were  retiring   from  one 
party  and  approximating  to  another,  they 
might  be  said  to  be,  in  the  legal  phrase,  t>i 
transihiy  votes  of  the  members  of  these  dif- 
ferent descriptions  were  rendered  ineffi- 
cient when  mmisterial  lists  were  circidl^ted 
If,  indeed,  ministerial  and  opposition  lists 
were  made  out  and  sent  to  all  the  memben 
they  might  choose  between  them ;  but  this 
was  not  the  case.   No  lists  had,  ever  since 
he  had  been  iii  parliament  been  made  ouft 
by  the  opposition ;  nor  did  the  minicftefs 
send  their  lists  to  all  the  members,  but 
only  to  their  firm  adherents,  on   whom 
they  could  securely  rely.    To  the  gentle- 
men who  higlily  professed  independence 
and  to  the  gentlemen  who  might  be  said 
to  be  on  their  passage,  it  would  probably 
be  thought  an  insult  to  send  these  prepar- 
ed lists :  and  it  was  quite  unnecessary ;  fbr 
where  lists  were  made  out  by  one  party 
and  all  the  rest  were  acting  wkhofit  con- 
cert, a  considerable  minority  of  the  House 
must  necessarily  produce  a  majority  of 
concurring  votes.  Accordingly,  when  the 
committee  was  named  it  was  by  lOS  votes 
and  97  of  the  lists  (as  was  declared  by 
one  of  the  scrutineers)   were  all  in  the 
same  hand-writing.    The  ti*ne  would  pro- 
bably soon  arrive,  when  through  economy, 
the  members  would  vote  with  printed  Hsts. 
It  was  a  committee  thus  named,  it  was 
themselves  and  their  nominees,  that  the 
ministers  had  satisfied  that  their  conduct 
had  been  free  from  all  reproach. 

But  suspensions  of  the  Habeas  Corpus 
had  always,  it  was  said,  been  followed  br 
acts  of  indemnity ;  and  in  proof  of  this 
precedents  had  been  resetted  to.  Of  those 
precedents  there  was  not  one,  except  those 
of  1801,  which  could  be  said  to  be^  in 
point.  It  was  true  that  at  the  Revolution, 
and  at  the  two  rebellions  of  1715  and  of 
1745,  the  Habeas  Corpus  had  been  sus- 
pended, and  there  bad  been  acts  of  in- 
demnity ;  but  those  measures  had  no  con- 
nexion witli  each  other,  and  the  tndeuinity 
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was,  in  do  one  of  those  instances,  a  con- 
sequence of  the  suspension*    The  dan- 
gerous state  of  the  country  at  those  pe- 
riods bad  produced  both  proceedings,  but 
the  indemnity  was  necessary,  not  because 
the  Habeas  Corpus  had  been  suspended, 
but  because  the  country  had  been  in  a 
atate  of  war,  and  it  had  been  necessary  to 
seize  on  property^  and  to  do  many  illegal 
acts  for  tne  national  defence.    If  the  Ha- 
beas Corpus  on  those  occasions  had  not 
been  suspended,  yet  the  acts  of  indemnity 
would  have  been  necessary.    When   the 
suspension  took  place  upon  bishop  Atter- 
bury's  conspiracy,  there  was  no  indem- 
nity.   When  in  the  American  war  there 
was  a  partial  suspension  of  the  Habeas 
Corpus,  no  indemnity  followed.     And,  on 
the  other  hand,  when  in  1780  a  successful 
insurrection    had    for  a  time  triumphed 
over  the  government,  and  the  exertions  of 
a  power  beyond  the  law  had  become  ne- 
cessary, though  the  Habeas  Corpus  was 
never  suspended,  an  act  of  indemnity  was 
passed.    The  precedent  of  1801 ,  however, 
was  certainly  m  point ;  but  it  was  a  pre- 
cedent to  be  avoided  rather  than  followed. 
So  great  was  the  injustice  done  by  it,  that 
taking  away  all  remedies  by  a  sweeping 
provision  for  wrongs  that  might  have  been 
done  in  the  course  of  the  eight  preceding 
years,  it  reversed  judgments  recovered, 
and  punished  the  injured  party  by  making 
them  pay  double  costs  for  having  brought 
actions  m  hen  it  was  perfectly  legal  to  bring 
them,  which  had  been  brought  months, 
or  even  years,  before  any  such  retrospec- 
tive^ measure  was  in  contemplation. 

It  was,  indeed,  with  a  view  to  the  se- 
cond object  of  the  bill — the  protection  of 
the  magistrates  for  illegal  acts  of  power 
committed   by  them — that  those  prece- 
dents could  alone    be  resorted  to.     It 
would  not,  however,  with  any  semblance 
of  truth,  be  pretended  that  the  country 
had  in  the  course  of  the  last  year  been 
in  any  such  state  as  could  call  for  the  ex- 
ercise by  the  magistrates  of  any  thine 
more  than  the  legal  power  with  which 
they  were  invested.    There  had  been  no 
rebellion,  no  civil  war,  no  successful  in- 
surrection«    The  acts  of  indemnity  relied 
upon  had  been  iustified  by  the  state  of  the 
country  which  had  been  matter  of  public 
notoriety.    It  was  not,  then,  necessary  to 
have  secret  committees,  and  sealed  bags, 
and  a  mysterious  concealment  of  evidence 
to  apprise  tlie  House  that  it  had  been  ne- 
cessary for  the  public  safety,  that  ministers 
should  act  with  promptitude  and  decisioj)^ 
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and  without  regard  to  strict  rules  of  law. 
The  attorney-general,  indeed,  seemed  to 
have  admitted  that  Manchester  was  the 
only  place  where  the  exercise  of  such 
powers  had  been  necessary,  and  yet  the 
circumstances  of  this  Manchester  conspi- 
racy had  been  designedly  concealed  from 
the  public.     The  persons  who  had  been 
taken  into  custody  were  not  permitted  to 
be  tried  at  the  assizes  which  followed  their 
commitment.     Government  had  removed 
the    indictment  by   Certiorari    int^o   the 
King*s-bench,  for  the  express  purpose  of 
preventing  the  trials,   and  when  at  the 
summer   assizes  the  trials  were  to  have 
taken  place,  tlie  gentleman  who  appeared 
for  the  attorney-general,  making  a  show 
of  clemency,  and  alleging  that  there  was  no 
necessity  to  make  examples  when  perfect 
tranquillity  had  been  restored,  declined 
calling  any  witnesses,  and  all  the  prisoners 
were  acquitted.     Could  there,  then,  have 
been  any  occasion  to  go  beyond  the  au- 
thority of  the  law  in  their  commitments, 
unless  government,  knowing  that  they  had 
no  evidence  whatever  against  the  priso- 
ners, and  that  they  ought  to  have  been 
discharged  at  the  first  assizes,  had  kept 
them  in  custody  without  any  pretext,  and 
then  pretended  to  gloss  over  their  injus- 
tice with  a  show  of  generosity  and  mercy. 
What  he  complained  of  prmci pally  was» 
that  the  House  was  kept  in  the  dark ;  they 
knew  notliing  of  the  nature  of  the  acta 
for  which  an  indcnmity  was  to  be  given. 
The  operation  of  the  bill  was  carried  back 
to  the  26th  of  January  ;  but  why  it  was 
so  carried  back,  the  House  had  never  been 
told ;  in  none  of  the  Reports  of  either  of 
the  committees,  in  those  of  the  last  ses- 
sion or  in  those  of  the  present,  was  any 
fact  mentioned  which  lea  to  that  particu- 
lar date.     Some  dark  and  mysterious  pur- 
pose must  be  in  view  which  was  kept  pro- 
foundly secret.  Surely  the  House^-merely 
that  part  of  it  which  professed  to  be  in- 
dependent, and  not  to  be  under  the  influ- 
ence of  government— would  not  vote  with 
so  blind  a  confidence  in  ministers  as  to  ex- 
tend this  total  denial  of  justice  to  a  pe- 
riod beyond  that  which  was  mentioned  in 
any  of  the  reports  on  which  this  proceed- 
ing was  founded,  merely  because  ministers 
had  chosen  so  to  frame  this  bill.    If  they 
would,  it  was  plain  that  ministers  might 
have  carried  back  this  abolition  of  law  and 
justice  to  any  period  that  they  had  thought 
proper,  and  that  a  confiding  parliament 
would  have  voted  it.    It  was  of  most  dan- 
gerous consequence  by  such  a  bill  to  in- 
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form  magistrates  that  whenever  the  Ha- 
beas Corpus  was  suspended,  they  might 
exercise    what    acts    of  authority    they 
thought  would  be  most  agreeable  to  the 
ministers,  and  that  every  thing  would  be 
covered  by  an  indemnity.    The  magistracy 
of  the  country  were  a  most  respectable 
body  of  men,  and  were  entitled  to  the 
gratitude  of  the  public  for  their  most  im- 
portant   and     gratuitous    services;    but 
among  so  many  individuals  it  was  impos- 
sible that  none  should  be  found  disposed 
to  recommend  themselves  to  government 
by  the  violence    of   their    proceedings. 
The  petitions  upon   the  table  furnished 
evidence  how  grossly  the  law  micht  be 
violated  where  there  seemed  some  mvita- 
tion  to  it  by  ministers.    He  alluded  to  the 
petitions  of  the  two  booksellers  at  War- 
rington,* who  being    charged    with    no 
higher  offence  than  the  publishing  of  a 
libel,  had    had    their    houses    searched, 
their  books  and  papers  seized,  and  had 
been  themselves  loaded  with  irons  like 
felons,  and  committed  to  the  House  of 
Correction,  and  kept  to  hard  labouir,  be- 
fore any  trial  had  taken  place.    This  com- 
plicated violence  of  all  law,   in  seizing 
papers,  which  by  a  solemn  judgment  in 
the  case  of  Entick  v.  Camngton,-!-  had 
been  declared  to  be  illegal,  in  punishing 
before  any  guilt  was  established,  in  treat- 
ing   suspected    libellers   like    convicted 
felons — all  this  was  to  be  traced  to  lord 
Sidmouth's    Circular     Letter,^     and    a 
stronger  instance  could  hardly  exist  of  the 
mischief  of  government  interfering  with 
magistrates,  and  prompting  them  as  to  the 
mode  in  which  they  were  desirous  that 
their  judicial  functions  should  be  exer- 
cised.    There  was  another  case  of  the 
same  kind,  but  of  still  greater  cruelty, 
for  which,  indeed,  he  had  no  better  au- 
thority than  the  newspapers,  but  it  had 
been  repeatedly  stated  without  contradic- 
tion.   It  was  the  case  of  a  man  of  the 
name  of  Swindells,^  whose    house    had 
been  broken  open  in  the  dead  of  night, 
and  his  books  and  papers  seized.     His 
wife  was  at  the  time  far  advanced  in  her 
pregnancy ;  the  terror  produced  a  prema- 
ture labour,  which  caused  the  death  of 

♦  See  pp.  742,  744. 

t  See  the  Case  of  Seizure  of  Papers. 
Howell's  State  Trials,  Vol.  19,  p.  5. 

X  See  Vol.  86,  p.  447. 

jf  On  the  13th  of  March  a  petition  was 
presented  from  Robert  Swindells.  It  will 
be  found  in  the  proceedings  of  that  day. 


herself  and  of  the  child  ;  and  another  in- 
fant, the  only  remains  of  the  unhappy 
man's  family,  was,  when  he  was  dragged 
to  gaol,  conveyed  to  the  parish  workhouse, 
and  from  thence,  in  a  short  time,  to  the 
parish  burying  ground.  The  man,  how- 
ever, had  been  guilty  of  no  crime.  His 
family  was  destroyed — he  was  himself 
discharged  from  prison,  impoverished, 
ruined,  a  widower,  and  childless,  because 
some  unfounded  charge  had  been  brought 
against  him.  Such  wrongs  it  seems 
were  to  remain  unredressed ;  but  though 
the  parKament  might  pass  suspensions  of 
the  laws  of  the  nation,  it  could  not  suspend 
the  operation  of  the  laws  of  God  and  of 
nature.  It  might  exempt  the  authors  of 
such  injustice  from  actions  and  from  pro- 
secutions, but  it  could  not  protect  tiiem 
from  the  reproaches  and  the  tortures  of 
their  own  consciences. 

An  hon.  friend  of  his  (Mr.  Lambton) 
had  called  this  bill  the  winding  up  of  that 
system  of  injustice  which  the  ministers 
had  been  acting  on :  he  wished  that  it 
could  be  so  considered.  To  himself, 
however,  it  appeared  rather  as  a  prelude 
to  farther  exertions  of  power,  and  to 
future  denials  of  justice.  The  reports  of 
the  committees  of  both  Houses  declared* 
that  it  would  be  necessary  for  the  ma- 
gistrates to  persevere  in  the  same  exer- 
tions as  they  had  hitherto  made.  <<It 
appears)''  say  the  Lords  committee,  « that 
the  continued  vigilance  of  government* 
and  of  the  magistrates  in  the  several  dis- 
tricts which  have  been  most  distuil)ed, 
will  be  necessary."*  The  committee  of 
the  Commons  state  this  still  more 
strongly:  "  Your  committee,"  they  say, 
<*  would  deceive  the  House,  if  they  were 
not  to  state  it  as  their  opinion  that  it  will 
require  all  the  vigilance  of  government, 
and  of  the  magistracy  to  maintain  the 
tranquillity  which  has  been  restored.*'  f 
It  has  been  necessary,  therefore,  to  vio- 
late the  law ;  fresh  violations  of  it  by  the 
magistrates  will  be  necessary,  and  a  better 
ground  is  thus  laid  for  a  bill  of  Indemnity 
m  the  next  session  for  those  illegal  acts 
of  authority  which  the  magistrates  seem 
thus  encouraged  to  commit,  than  any 
which  at  the  present  moment  exists. 
To  what  scenes  of  horror  this  contempt 
of  law*  this  familiarizing  men  to  tyranny 
on  the  one  hand,  and  to  a  refusal  of  jus- 
tice on  the  other,  may  ultimately  lead, 
the  events  which  passed  some  years  ago 
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ia  Ireland  too  clearly  show.  He  had  no 
desire  to  embitter  their  debates  will)  per- 
sonal charges  against  any  individual,  but 
the  transactions  of  that  time  were  too 
important,  and  too  instructive  to  be 
passed  over  in  silence  on  the  prevent  oc- 
casion. It  had  been  said  by  a  noble  lord 
{Ca$tlereagh)»  that  it  was  desirable  that 
those  events  should  be  buried  in  oblivion. 
He  could  not  a^ree  to  this*  It  would 
have  been  happy  mdeed  if  they  hud  never 
existed,  but  having  existed,  they  held  out 
80  awful  and  so  instructive  a  lesson  to  us, 
that  they  ought  never  to  be  forgotten* 
They  formqd  a  most  important  pj|rt  of 
eur  history,  and  an  impartial  posterity 
would  do  justice  to  all  who  were  con- 
cerned, to  those  who  were  actors  as  well 
as  to  those  who  were  sufferers  in  those 
dreadful  ycenes.  He  bad  no  intention  of 
disgusting  the  House  by  entering  into 
those  horrible  details,  tney  must  have 
been  read  of  by  all  who  heard  him, 
and  no  man  who  had  read  could  forget 
them.  In  the  violence  of  party,  cruelties 
which  could  not  be  heard  without  sbud* 
dering,  had  been  treated  in  a  British 
House  of  Commons  with  such  levity,  thqt 
it  had  been  facetioubly  said,  that  the  out- 
cry which  had  been  raised,  was  only  for 
a  Catholic's  having  got  a  sore*back.  To 
such  a  want  of  feeling «»to  such  excesses 
of  cruelty **had  men  been  insensibly  led 
when  once  they  bad  departed  from  the 

Jkaths  of  law  and  of  justice,  and  had  fami- 
iarizcd  themselves  with  acts  of  violence, 
and  of  arbitrary  power;  and  all  this,  let  it 
be  recollected,  had  taken  place  under  the 
mild  government  of  king  George  Srd, 
exercised  by  a  vice*ruy,  in  his  name  and 
by  his  authority. 

It  remained  for  him  to  speak  of  the 
tliird  object  of  the  bi]l<^the  protecting 
those  who  had  given  information  to  go* 
vemment,  from  the  supposed  danger  that 
would  attend  tlie  discovery  of  their  names, 
and  the  disclosure  of  their  evidence.  In 
England  this  was  a  policy  quite  new  and 
unheard  of.  It  is  true,  that  in  the  act  of 
1801  (that  precedent  which,  for  the  rea- 
sons already  ^iven  by  him,  was  so  tittle 
worthy  of  being  followed) —it  was  true 
that  in  that  act  a  similar  recital  was  to  be 
found  as  in  this,  namely,  that  "  it  waa 
necessary,  for  the  safety  and  protection  of 
the  persons  by  whose  information  and 
means  traitorous  designs  had  been  disco- 
vered»  and  for  the  future  prevention  of 
aimilar  practices,  that  sucH  loformation 
and  means  should  remain  seereti"  but  the 
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circumstances  of  those  times  were  quite 
different  from  the  present,  and  the  danger 
then  to  be  guarded  iigainst  was  one 
that  could  not  now  exist.  That  9fit  was 
passed  in  time  of  war.  The  traitoroMS 
designs  then  spoken  of  were  an  alleged 
correspondence  with  a  foreign  eaeipjr, 
and  tUe  information  received*  was  said 
to  be  from  persona  then  in  the  power 
of  that  enemy.  The  danger  to  suen  per* 
sons  from  disclosing  their  naipes  was 
palpable  and  imminent.  But  the  danger 
which  it  is  pretended  now  exists,  is  from 
popular  outrage  or  private  revenge* 
against  those  who  may  have  dared  to 
give  evidence  against  offenders.  But 
whst  symptom  has  ever  yet  discovered 
itself  of  any  such  feeling  in  this  country  I 
In  Ireland,  indeed,  such  a  difppsition  haa 
sometimes  been  seen,  but  in  England 
it  is  altogether  unheard  of.  No  com- 
plaint of  the  kind  has  ever  been  made. 
No  alarm  at  it  has  ever  been  expressed. 
None  of  the  reports  of  the  Secret  Com- 
mittees make  any  mention,  or  has  any 
allusion  to  it.  At  Derby,  in  London,  at 
York,  there  appeared  no  unwillingness  ia 
any  witness  to  give  his  evidence— no  fear 
had  been  entertained,  no  threat  bad  been 
used,  no  violence  had  been  attempted— 
the  most  perfect  security  prevailed  among 
the  witnesses,  and  nothing  had  happened 
to  impede,  in  any  way,  the  due  adminis- 
tration of  justice.  It  was  plain,  then,  tha| 
tliis  was  ati  unfounded  pretext.  It  waa 
not  that  the  government  supposed  there 
was  any  danger,  but  they  were  desirous 
of  concesling  the  unworthy  means  which 
had  been  used  to  obtain  information,  and 
of  sanctioning  the  future  recourse  to  this 
new  system  of  employing  spies  and  infer* 
raers  which  thev  had  adopted  and  avowed. 
That  system,  however  it  might  be  de- 
fended or  applauded  in  that  House,  he 
should  always  reprobate-  The  most 
odious  and  most  decried  expedients  of 
the  worst  and  most  arbitrary  gnvernmenta 
were,  it  seems,  justified  by  his  msjesty's 
ministers  as  the  legitimate  and  ooastitu- 
tional  mode  of  administering  the  fre# 
government  of  this  country.  One  of  hia 
maiesty's  ministers  (Mr.  Canning)  had 
endepyoyred  fo  turq  into  ridicule  thoie 
who  condemned  the  immoral  artifices  by 
which  such  a  system  was  carried  on, 
and  in  doing  this  he  had  represented 
morality  itself  as  ridiculous.  Confiound* 
ing  together  the  employaaent  of  apies, 
and  the  receiving  inmrmation  from  any 
who  might  be  disposed  to  give  it,  thongb 
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DO  pen  on  who  condemned  the  former  had 
maae  any  objection  to  the  latter  conduct 
io  government.  Confounding  these  things, 
or  rather,  to  make  his  ridicule  more  pow- 
erful, representing  them  as  the  same,  he 
had  imagined  a  humorous  dialogue  between 
the  informer  and  the  magistrate,  in  the 
course  of  which  polygamy,  and  a  neglect 
of  every  moral  duty  had  been  represented 
in  so  facetious  a  light,  that  the  House  had 
forgot  in  its  merriment  what  had  really 
been  complained  of,  and  seemed  not  to 
know  that  it  was  sanctioning  the  base 
frauds  and  duplicity  with  which  the  em- 
ployment of  spies  must  be  attended. 

Another  of  his  majesty's  ministers,  a 
graver  person,  and  one  who  seems  not  to 
think  it  very  becoming  to  treat  such  sub- 
jects with  levity  (Mr.  Bragge  Bathurst), 
came  forward  with  high  authorities  to 
countenance  the  practice.  Lord  chief 
justice  Holt,  it  seems,  and  lord  chief  justice 
Eyre  had  approved  of  the  employment  of 
spies.  When,  however,  lord  chief  justice 
Holt  was  allowed  to  speak  for  himself, 
and  the  right  honourable  gentleman  came 
to  read  his  speech,  it  turned  out,  that 
though  that  learned  judge  justified  the 
receiving  the  testimony  of  informers,  he 
had  not  uttered  a  syllable  about  the  em- 
ployment of  spies.  If  lord  chief  justice 
Eyre  had  approved  such  employment,  it 
would  indeea  have  been  matter  of  sur- 
prise. He  was  an  excellent  judge  and  an 
excellent  man.  He  had  the  merit  of 
raisine  himself  by  Ills  learning,  his  talents, 
and  his  admirable  qualities  as  a  judge,  to 
preside  first  in  the  Exchequer,  and  after- 
wards in  the  Common  pleas ;  and  it  cer- 
tainly was  not  by  rendering  himself,  while 
a  puisne  judge,  agreeable  to   those  in 

Eower,  or  subservient  to  their  will,  that  he 
ad  owed  his  promotion.  Ail,  however, 
that  chief  justice  Eyre  had  defended,  was 
the  sending  witnesses  to  be  present  at 
an  unlawful  meeting  to  observe  what 
passed  there,  and  to  give  evidence 
of  what  they  had  seen.  He  had  never 
attempted  to  justify  the  employing  men 
to  act  the  part  of  active  conspirators,  that 
tliey  might  be  able  to  bring  to  justice  the 
men  they  had  excited  by  their  example, 
and  encouraged  by  their  doctrines.— 
O&Dce  had  been  taken  at  the  expression 
of  diere  having  been  spies  fitted  out  by 
government.  The  expression  was  surely 
not  too  strong  for  what  had  really  taken 
place.  Upon  the  examination  of  Castles, 
It  appeared  that  he  had  been  dressed  at 
the  expense  of  the  prosecution  to  give  him 
(VOL.  XXXVU.) 


an  appearance  that  he  was  not  entitled  toy 
and  that  his  wife  had  been  by  Mr.  Staf* 
ford  of  the  Bow-street  office  sent  out  of 
the  way  that  she  might  not  appear  upon 
the  trial.  Oliver  had  been  sent  into  the 
country  with  the  knowledge  of  govern- 
ment, as  a  delegate  from  a  London  society. 
He  was  not  sent  expressly  to  excite  dis- 
afiection^  but  his  bearing  the  character  of 
a  London  delegate  must  of  itself  have 
had  that  effect.  The  unhappy  misguided 
men  who  had  b^en  betrayed  into  the 
crimes  which  they  had  committed,  were 
seduced  by  a  belief  that  great  numbers 
were  ready  to  rise  in  the  metropolis  and 
in  other  parts.  Upon  tlie  trials  at  Derby, 
this  belief  appeared  to  be  the  immediate 
cause  of  the  insurrection.  Nothing  could 
give  such  credit  to  this  rumour,  as  the 
appearance  among  them  of  an  accredited 
agent  from  the  London  conspirators. 
Oliver  was  himself  the  living  proof  of  the 
strength  and  the  bdldness  of  the  men  on 
whose  co-operation  they  were  taught  to 
look  for  support.  But  the  ministers  by 
whom  Oliver  was  employed  did  not  in* 
tend  that  he  should  take  the  active  part 
which  he  was  found  to  have  done ;  and 
yet  what  must  be  the  sagacity  which  could 
have  fJEuled  to  foresee  that,  employed  as  he 
was,  it  was  impossible  that  he  should  not 
excite  and  inflame  the  crimes  he  was  sent 
to  detect.  He  had  no  interest,  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  (Mr.  Bathurst)  bad  said, 
to  increase  the  discontents  of  the  people; 
as  if  the  magnitude  of  his  services  did  not 
depend  upon  the  greatness  of  the  evil,  and 
as  rf  the  reward  he  might  aspire  to,  would 
not  be  commensurate  to  the  dangers  from 
which  he  might  seem  to  have  rescued  tha 
state.— But  it  had  been  said,  that  at  least 
Oliver  must  have  found  the  persons  he 
mixed  with  disaffected,  or,  whatever  might 
have  been  his  inclination,  he  could  have 
made  no  impression  on  them ; — if  he  held 
such  seditious  language  to  them  as  is  re- 
presented, their  own  criminalitv  is  made 
evident  by  dieir  not  having  denounced 
him  to  the  magistrates.  That  the  people 
who  were  unemployed,  and  who  were  ia 
want  of  bread,  were  impatient  of  their 
sufferings,  and  ready  to  listen  to  any  in* 
stigator  of  mischief,  has  never  been  de- 
ni^;  but  did  that  lessen  the  guilt  of 
those  who,  instead  of  endeavouring  to  c^m 
and  instruct  them,  sent  amongst  theni 
pretended  missionaries  still  farther  to 
irritate  and  to  inflame  them?  The  defence 
thus  set  up  for  the  ministers  was  not  un« 
like  that  which  Vaughan  and hisasaociatea 
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fiad  offered  for  themselyes.  He  did  not 
.speak  of  Brock,  and  Power,  and  Pelham ; 
theirs  was  a|  case  of  such  enormous  guilt 
as  rarely  appeared,  even  amongst  the  most 
depraved  and  profligate  of  mankiad— 
that  of  entrapping  men  who  were  perfectly 
innocent,  and  giving  them  the  appearance 
.of  committing  crimes,  that  they  might 
share  amongst  themselves  the  reward 
which  was  to  be  gained  by  shedding  their 
blood ;  but  Vaughan  and  his  accomplices 
had  made  the  same  defence  as  was  set  up 
for  the  ministers.  The  men  whom  they 
had  seduced  to  commit  the  crimes  of 
which  they  had  afterwards  accused  them, 
had  long  quitted  the  paths  of  virtue  and 
innocence;  they  were  of  profligate  habits, 
were  reputed  thieves,  and  ready  to  com- 
mit any  crime  which  opportunity  afforded. 
'When  coming  from  the  lips  of  those 
wretches,  this  defence  was  rejected  with 
disgust ;  though  when  offered  for  his  ma- 
jesty's ministers  it  seemed  to  be  listened 
to  with  some  degree  of  favour. 

It  was  this  detestable  system  of  em- 
ploying spies,  the  instigators  of  crimes, 
that  the  bill  was  adapted  to  sanction.  A 
system  which,  it  seems,  was  to  be  acted 
upon  in  future  times ;  and  it  was  the  dan- 
ger of  weakening  ft  which  made  it  neces- 
sary that  an  impenetrable  veil  should  be 
thrown  over  all  the  information  which 
government  had  received.  Great  as  the 
evils  were  which  belonged  to  this  measure, 
when  considered  by  itself,  they  shrunk 
into  comparative  insignificance  when  it 
was  considered  what  a  precedent  the 
House  was  about  to  establish,  and  what 
was  to  be  the  future  govermnent  of 
England.  In  time  of  profound  peace, 
on  any  appearance  of  discontent,  or  any 
alarm  of  msurrectioQ»  the  Habeas  Corpus 
might  be  suspended ;  and  the  suspension 
havmg  once  taken  place,  magistrates 
were  at  liberty  to  disregard  all  law,  to 
exercise  what  arbitrary  acts  of  power 
they  thought  proper,  spies  and  informers 
were  to  be  busily  employed  to  betrav  the 
rash  and  inconsiderate,  who  were  laoour-* 
ing  under  the  pressure  of  penury  and 
distreUy  to  their  destruction,  and  under 
colour  of  an  indenmity,  a  total  denial  of 
iuatice  was  to  prevail,  for  those  who 
bad  snftred  the  most  grievous  wrongs. 

That  this  example  may  appear  in  the 
greater  force  to  future  times,  our  Journals 
will  preserve  that  long  detail  of  multiplied 
aufferings  which  are  enumerated  in  the 
various  petitions  that  have  been  pre- 
aeated  to  at,  and  with  them  the  record  of 
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our  having  twice  refused  to  institute  any 
inquiry  into  the  truth  of  them.  When 
those  who  are  to  come  after  us  shall  suffer 
under  the  evils  we  are  now  inflicting  oo 
them, — when  their  liberties  shall  be  vio-. 
lated  after  the  example  which  we  are  es- 
tablishing, and  they  shall  reflect  with 
bitterness  on  the  memories  of  those  who 
have  been  the  authors  of  all  their  wrongs^ 
it  is  at  least  some  consolation  to  us  to  re- 
flect that  it  will  be  remembered  that  there 
was  a  small  number  of  members  of  diia 
House  who  endeavoured  to  avert  this  evii, 
who,  though  overpowered  by  numbers* 
and  discouraged  by  the  triumph  of  a  con- 
fident majority,  vet  made  the  best  stand 
they  could  in  derence  of  the  constitution^ 
the  laws,  and  the  liberties,  which.had  been 
transmitted  to  them  by  their  ancestors, 
and  who  feel  more  satisfaction  in  having 
thus  discharged  their  duty,  though  with- 
out success,  than  their  opponents  can  de- 
rive from  the  victory  they  have  gained. 
That  victory  is,  in  truth,  one  which  will 
sully  all  the  trophies  that,  in  the  course 
of  the  present  reign,  have  been  obtained ; 
and  since  it  is  a  victory  over  libertTa 
and  law  and  justice,  it  may  now  be  truly 
said,  in  the  language  of  the  immortal 
bard, 

'*  That  England  that  was  wont  to  conquer 
others, 

Has  made  a  shameful  conquest  of  herself.'^ 

The  Solicitor  General  hoped,  that  id 
considering  the  question  before  them,  the 
House  would  fully  consider  the  circum- 
stances which  led  to  thos6  acts,  which  the 
bill  was  required  to  protect,  and  which 
had  been  inseniouslv  kept  out  of  sight  by 
the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman,  who  had 
in  the  whole  of  his  argument  confined 
himself  to  the  abstract  consic(eration  of  a 
bill  of  Indemnity,  without  at  all  taking 
into  account  the  peculiar  circumstance 
6nder  which  the  present  bill  was  called 
for.  It  had  never  been '  said  by  his  hon. 
and  learned  friend  (the  attorney-general ), 
nor  by  nnj  other  hon.  member,  that  a  bill 
of  Indemnitjr  was  a  necessary  consequence 
of  a  suspension  of  the  Hab^  Corpus  act. 
That  was  not  the  argument  intended  to 
be  used  in  support  of  the  present  measure. 
The  principal  question  for  consideration 
was,  whether  the  circumstances  which 
took  place  imder  the  late  Suspension  were 
such  as  to  warrant  ministers  m  calling  fiir 
a  bill  of  Indemnity.  He  would  call  upon 
the  House  to  consider  seriouslv  what  had 
taken  place  in  the  last  year,  and  after  such 
conaideratioey  he  would  say  that  it  would 
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country ;  it  is  the  interest  of  such  persons 
to  mislead  you  if  they  can,  and  no  set  of 
men  but  yourselves  would  depend  upon 
the  assertions  of  such  a  worthless  set  of 
persons  as  informers?"    Such  was  the 
languace  used  with  respect  to  those  per- 
sons who  had  been  arrested  without  being 
brought  to  trial ;  but  whose  being  taken 
into  custody  prevented  explosions  taking 
place  in  other  parts  of  the  country  similar 
to  that  at  Derby.— If,  then,  such  argu- 
ments were  false  in  one  case,  was  it  not 
fair  to    suppose   they   were   so   in   the 
other  ?    Or  did  the  hon.  members  of  the 
other  side  mean  to  say,  that  because  mi- 
nisters did  not  prevent  those  disturbances 
of  which  they  nad  no  previous  informa- 
tion,  therefore  they  ought  not  to  have 
taken  measures  to  suppress  those  of  which 
they  had  been  timely  informed  I    Know- 
ing, as  the  House  did»  that  such  a  plot 
had  been  brought  to  light ;  and  knowing, 
from  the  characters  of  thepetitioners,  and 
particularly  of  Francis  Ward,  who  had 
been  placed  at  their  head,  that  they  had 
hearts  to  contrive,  and  hands  to  execute, 
similar  mischief;  it  was  not  fair,  on  the 
one  hand,  to  accuse  his  majesty's  minis- 
ters of  apprehending  persons  improperly, 
and  on  the  other,  to  charge  them  with 
having  neglected  their  duty  in  not  arrest- 
ing traitors   before   the  perpetration  of 
their  crimes.    Every  fact  which  came  out 
in  evidence  at  Derby,  showed  the  strong 
probability'that  similar  insurrections  would 
nave  taken  place  in  other  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, had  not  very  strenuous  exertions  been 
made  by  the  magistrates  to  prevent  them. 
It  was  on  this  ground  that  indemnity  was 
now  asked  for  that  valuable  class  of  the 
community,  who  might  in  some  instances 
have  exceeded  their  legal  powers  in  their 
anxiety  to  secure  the  public  welfare.  The 
House  also  sliould  recollect,  that  it  had 
been  repeatedly  assured  of  the  circum- 
stance, that  no  one  person  had  been  ton- 
fined  on  the  information  of  Oliver. 

It  was  asked  if  those  persons  who  had 
suffered  by  imprisonment  on  suspicion  of 
treason  were  to  be  denied  all  rearess  fbr 
the  privations  and  hardships  which  they 
suffered?  To  this  he  would  reply,  that 
private  interest  must  in  extraordinary 
cases  give  way  to  the  public  welfare,  and 
that  it  were  better  some  private  injury 
should  be  sustained,  than  that  the  consti- 
tution should  be  endangered,  which  would 
be  the  case,  if  those  persons  were  allowed 
to  act  with  impunity.  At  the  same  time 
he  should  repeat  what  he  before  stated. 
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erili  which  threatened  to  orerrun  the 
country.  If  that  were- to  be  done,  and  ic 
muBt  inevitably  be  the  case,  unless  a  bill 
of  Indemnity  be  passed,  it  would  point 
out  those  pert»ons  to  the  malice  of  the  dis- 
affected ;  and  would,  at  the  same  time, 
induce  ihem  to  keep  their  machinations 
more  secret  in  future. 

The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  had 
dwelt  with  particular  emphasis  on  the 
enormity  of  authorizing,  by  virtue  of  this 
bill,  the  proceedings  of  those  magistrates 
who  had  searched  the  houses  of  indivi' 
duals  for  papers,  under  the  authority  of 
lord  Sidmouth's  circular  letter  on  the  sub- 
ject of  libels.  Surely  the  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman  bad  not  read  the  recital  of  this 
ill,  when  he  ascribed  such  an  interpreta- 
tion or  meaning  to  it,  and  dwelt  with  so 
much  pathos  and  effect  upon  the  evil  of 
Buch  a  construction.  The  hon.  and  learn- 
ed gentleman,  had,  however,  presumed 
that  such  was  the  nature  of  the  bill,  and 
consequently  diverged  into  much  matter 
not  at  all  connected  with  it ;  for  he  main- 
tained that  it  could  not  possibly  be  con- 
strued to  apply  to  the  apprehension  or 
seizing  of  papers  of  any,  except  persons 
suspected  of  treasonable  practices.  If,  in 
such  cases,  magistrates  had  overstepped 
the  strict  legal  limit  of  their  authority,  in 
search  of  evidence  so  material  to  the  dis- 
covery of  the  treason,  would  the  House 
Bay  that  their  meritorious  exertions  did 
not  entitle  them  to  legislative  protection  ? 
Sir  5.  RomUly  said,  across  the  table, 
that  in  such  cases  the  magistrates  would 
have  acted  according  to  law. 

The  Solicitor  General  in  continuation 
remarked,  that  all  then  which  could  be 
alleged  against  the  bill  was,  that  it  was 
unnecessary.  He  must  repeat,  with  re- 
ference to  the  case  of  Swindells,  upon 
which  so  much  had  been  said,  tliat  no  man 
who  calmly  considered  the  present  bill, 
could  believe  that  it  would  embrace  that 
case,  and  all  allusion  to  it  was  therefore 
inapplicable  to  the  question.  Swindells, 
if  he  had  suffered  as  had  been  described, 
would  not  be  shut  out  from  his  legal  re- 
medy by  the  operation  of  the  present  bill 
of  Indemnity.  All  arguments  founded  on 
the  case  of  that  person  roust  therefore  fall 
to  the  ground.  Magistrates  were  entitled 
to  protectioir,  as  they  were  obliged  to 
act  from  the  spur  of  the  occasion,  and 
ought  not  to  be  liable  for  their  efforts  to 
preserve  the  public  peace. 

Another  objection  which  had  been 
urged,  not  against  the  measure  bo  much 
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as  the  conduct  of  administration,  was,  the 
number  of  persons  discharged  after  biOa 
of  indictment  found  against  them,  without 
being  brought  to  trial.  But  the  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman  must  be  aware  that 
many  had  also  been  discharged  before  in* 
dictraents  found  \  and  was  not  the  only 
point  for  consideration,  therefore,  whether 
the  magistracy  in  the  districts  where  the 
disturbance  had  prevailed  ought  to  be  in- 
demnified or  not  ?  Might  they  not,  under  a 
general  impression  of  alarm,  and  in  their 
anxious  endeavour  to  preserve  tranquil- 
lity, have  been  sometimes  induced  to  do 
what  they  could  not  entirely  justify  in  a 
court  of  law  ?  The  precedent  of  the  rear 
1780  was  immediately  in  point,  and  strictly 
justificatory,  in  all  the  leading  circum- 
stances on  which  it  was  founded,  of  the 
measure  now  under  consideration.  Such 
measures  had  always  had  their  rise  in  a 
real  or  imaginary  necessity ;  and  although 
that  necessity  must  always  be  a  question 
of  degree  and  matter  of  opinion,  yet,  if 
once  admitted,  the  inference  was  unde- 
niable that  the  magistrates  ought  to  be 
protected.  Some  hon.  members  might 
view  the  subject  in  a  different  light  from 
him ;  but  in  whatever  light  it  was  viewed, 
it  would  appear  that  danger  bad  existed, 
and  that  strong  measures  were  neceBsary, 
and  on  that  ground  the  House  was  called 
upon  to  sanction  the  proposed  measure. 
As  to  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman's 
argument  on  the  subject  of  witnesses,  and 
of  each  succeeding  precedent  of  this  na- 
ture outstepping  the  limits  of  former  ones, 
he  had  admitted  in  another  part  of  his 
speech  that  in  this  respect  the  present 
measure  did  not  go  quite  so  far  as  the  act 
of  1801.  The  ground  upon  which  all  the 
provisions  now  submitted  on  this  subject 
were  brought  forward,  was,  not  for  the  pur- 
pose of  screening  particular  individuals,  but 
because  it  was  deemed  unsafe  and  inconve- 
nient for  the  public  service,  by  disclosing 
their  names,  to  take  from  government  the 
advantage  of  employing  them  in  future. 
The  next  subject  to  which  the  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman  had  adverted,  was  the 
employment  of  Oliver,  the  npy,  as  he 
called  him.  He  stated,  that  he  found  it 
impossible  to  distinguish  between  him  and 
Vaughan  :  although  really  it  was  impossi- 
ble to  conceive  two  cases  more  dissimilar. 
But  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  said, 
that  Oliver  was  sent  into  the  country,  for 
the  purpose  of  encouraging  and  fomenting 
the  disturbances,  that  he  might  betray  the 
parties  with  whom  he  pretended  to  aof. 
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Hbvr  did  tfiis  ttaCement  correspond  with 
tbe  first  Report  of  the  committee  last 
hear  ?  At  that  time  Oliver  had  not  heen 
beard  of,  and  yet  it  appeared  from  that 
report,  that  there  did  exist  an  extended 
conspiracy  in  the  country.  A  right  hon. 
memoer,  now  no  more  (Mr.  Ponsonhy) 
had  stated  such  to  be  his  opinion ;  yet, 
with  this  fact,  proved  to  conviction,  it  was 
argued,  that  all  the  treasons  and  plots,  and 
conspiracies,  which  existed  in  the  coun- 
try last  year,  were  caused  by  Oliver.  It 
was  argued  also,  that  Oliver  having  gone 
to  the  country  in  the  character  of  a  dele- 
gate, was  the  means  of  increasing  rather 
than  allaying  the  disturbances.  Did  the 
hon.  and  learned  gentleman  mean  to  say, 
that  ministers  sent  Oliver  in  such  a  cha- 
racter and  for  such  a  purpose?  He 
hoped  he  had  too  much  candour  to  form 
such  an  opinion.  When  Oliver  had  given 
information  to  government  of  what  he 
had  discovered,  it  was  found  necessary 
that  he  should  continue  his  observations, 
and  for  that  purpose  it  was  necessary  that 
he  should  mix  with  the  disaffected  parties 
in  some  manner.  Whatever  character  he 
assumed  then  was  solely  for  that  purpose, 
and  not,  as  was  insinuated,  for  the  purpose 
of  creating  any  additional  disturbance. 
He  did  not  mean  to  go  into  the  detail  of 
what  happened  at  Derby,  but  it  had  been 
formerly  said  from  the  other  side  of  the 
House,  that  ministers  had  been  vested 
with  power,  but  did  not  use  it ;  that  they 
knew  of  Brandreth*s  conspiracy,  and  had 
not  arrested  him  when  they  might  have 
done  8o«  and  thereby  prevented  the  ex* 
plosion  which  subsequently  took  place. 
It  was  proved  on  the  trial  of  Brandreth, 
however,  that  the  witnesses  who  knew  of 
that  conspiracy  were  afraid  to  disclose  it 
sooner ;  that  threats  of  the  most  violent 
nature  had  been  made  against  any  one 
who  should  disclose  it.  It  was  also 
proved,  that  not  only  government,  but  the 
magistrates  residing  in  the  neighbourhood 
were  ignorant  of  it  until  it  broke  out,  so 
tecretly  were  the  proceedings  of  the  con- 
spirators conducted.  But  ^at  would 
have  been  said  if  government  having  re- 
ceived information  of  that  conspiracy,  had 
arrested  Brandreth,  and  thereby  prevented 
the  conspirators  from  taking  arms  ?  Would 
it  not  then  have  been  said  to  ministers, 
**  there  was  no  plot ;  you  have  arrested 
an  innocent  man  without  even  a  shadow 
of  cause ;  you  were  wrong  to  depend  upon 
the  information  of  those  persons  who  told 
jou  of  there  being  any  dutmrbance  in  the 


country ;  it  is  the  interest  of  such  persons 
to  mislead  you  if  they  can,  and  no  set  of 
men  but  yourselves  would  depend  upon 
the  assertions  of  such  a  worthless  set  of 
persons  as  informers?*'  Such  was  the 
language  used  with  respect  to  those  per- 
sons who  had  been  arrested  without  being 
brought  to  trial ;  but  whose  being  taken 
into  custody  prevented  explosions  taking 
place  in  other  parts  of  the  country  similar 
to  that  at  Derby.— -If,  then,  such  argu- 
ments were  false  in  one  case,  was  it  not 
fair  to  suppose  they  were  so  in  the 
other  i  Or  did  the  hon.  members  of  the 
other  side  mean  to  say,  that  because  mi- 
nisters did  not  prevent  those  disturbances 
of  which  they  nad  no  previotis  informa- 
tion, therefore  they  ought  not  to  have 
taken  measures  to  suppress  those  of  which 
they  had  been  timely  informed  ?  Know- 
ing, as  the  House  did.  Chat  such  a  plot 
had  been  brought  to  light ;  and  knowmg, 
from  the  characters  of  the  petitioners,  and 

garticularly  of  Francis  Ward,  who  had 
een  placed  at  their  head,  that  they  had 
hearts  to  contrive,  and  hands  to  execute* 
similar  mischief;  it  was  not  fair,  on  the 
one  hand,  to  accuse  his  majesty's  minis- 
ters of  apprehending  persons  improperly, 
and  on  the  other,  to  charge  them  with 
having  neglected  their  duty  in  not  arrest- 
iBg  traitors  before  the  perpetration  of 
their  crimes.  Every  fact  which  came  out 
in  evidence  at  Derby,  showed  the  strong 
probabUity*that  similar  insurrections  would 
have  taken  place  in  other  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, had  not  very  strenuous  exertions  been 
made  by  the  magistrates  to  prevent  them. 
It  was  on  this  ground  that  indemnity  was 
now  asked  for  that  valuable  class  of  the 
community,  who  might  in  some  instances 
have  exceeded  their  legal  powers  in  their 
anxiety  to  secure  the  public  welfare.  The 
House  also  should  recollect,  that  it  had 
been  repeatedly  assured  of  the  circum- 
stance, that  no  one  person  had  been  con- 
fined on  the  information  of  Oliver. 

It  was  asked  if  those  persons  who  had 
suffered  by  imprisonment  on  suspicion  of 
treason  were  to  be  denied  all  redress  for 
the  privations  and  hardships  which  they 
suffered  ?  To  this  he  would  reply,  that 
private  interest  must  in  extraordinary 
cases  give  way  to  the  public  welfare,  ao^ 
that  it  were  better  some  private  injury 
should  be  sustained,  than  that  the  consti- 
tution should  be  endangered,  which  would 
be  the  case,  if  those  persons  were  allowed 
to  act  with  impunity.  At  the  same  time 
he  should  repeat  what  he  before  stated. 
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It  was  not  the  intention  of  niinistere,  that 
any  persons  who  had  been  treated  with 
wanton  cruelty^  or  who  had  been  confined 
for  any  other  than  treasonable  acts  or 
practices,  should  be  prevented  from  seek- 
ing legal  redress  for  such  treatment.  The 
bill  before  the  Hou^iO  would  not  afford  any 
shelter  of  the  kind,  either  to  magistrates  or 
others  who  had  so  acted.  The  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman  had  also  found  fault 
with  the  bill,  because  it  was  not  merely 
co-extensive  with  the  Suspension,  but 
went  back  as  far  as  January.  To  this  he 
should  observe,  that  if  ministers  or  magis- 
trates found  it  necessary  to  arrest  disaf- 
fected persons  before  the  suspension  of 
the  Habeas  Corpus  act,  they  were  as  much 
entitled  to  protection  for  having  so  done, 
as  they  were  for  their  acts  during  the  Sus- 
pension, the  danger  in  both  cases  being 
allowed  to  have  existed.  The  principle  of 
the  bill  was  grounded  on  ministers  not 
having  exceeded  the  powers  vested  in 
them  by  parliament ;  but  that,  on  the  con- 
trary, ihey  exerted  those  powers  for  the 
aafety  of  the  country,  which,  had  it  not 
been  for  their  vigour  and  promptitude, 
was  in  the  greatest  danger  of  being  se- 
riously disturbed.  In  justice,  then,  to 
ministers,  in  justice  to  magistrates,  in  jus- 
tice to  the  country,  and  in  justice  to 
themselves,  the  House  were,  in  his  opinion, 
bound  to  give  their  consent  to  the  present 
measure. 

Sir  Francis  Burdett  declared,  that  he 
was  by  no  means  surprised  at  the  course 
pursued  by  the  hon.  and  learned  gentle- 
man who  had  just  sat  down,  who  had 
told  the  House  that  such  and  such  were 
the  circumstances  of  the  case,  taking  all 
his  assertions  for  granted,  and  had  thence 
inferred,  that  ministers  were  justified  in 
requiring  this  bill ;  but  who  had  cautiously 
abstained  from  specifying  one  distinct  fact, 
or  describing  one  distinct  ground,  on 
which  the  measure  could  with  propriety 
be  founded.  The  hon.  and  learned  gen- 
tleman had,  as  he  conceived,  entirely 
misunderstood  the  argument  of  the  hon. 
and  learned  gentleman  by  whom  he  had 
been  preceded,  particularly  where  he  re- 
presented that  hon.  and  learned  gen- 
tleman as  having  brought  forward  the  par- 
ticular case  of  Swindells,  with  a  view  to 
show,  that  the  acts  to  which  that  case  re- 
ferred, and  which  were  committed  during 
the  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus, 
were  to  be  covered  by  the  proposed  bill 
of  indemnity,  which  was  in  fact  only  to 
cover  acts  oi  another  kind.    Such  had  not 
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been  his  hon.  and  learned  friend^s  argu- 
ment. He  had  merely  adverted. to  the 
case  of  Swindells,  as  affording  a  proof  of 
the  danger  of  granting  extraordinary 
powers  to  the  magistrates.  The  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman  talked  of  that  case  as 
having  been  gathered  from  newspaper  re- 
ports. He  (sir  F.  Burdett)  believed  the 
case  to  be  perfectly  well-founded,  and 
had  obtained  his  knowledge  of  it,  not 
from  a  newspaper,  but  from  a  gentleman 
who  was  well  acquainted  with  the  indivi- 
dual himself. 

Almost  the  only  argument  that  had 
been  advanced  by  the  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman  was,  that  the  bill  of  Indemnity 
was  necessary  to  cover  all  the  acts  com- 
mitted under  the  suspension  of  the  Habeas 
Corpus,  and  to  prevent  the  persons  who 
had  been  injurea  by  those  acts  from  seek- 
ing legal  redress,  because  it  was  not  ex- 
pedient that  ministers  should  bring  for- 
ward in  their  justification,  and  thereby 
betray,  those  sources  of  information  which 
now,  for  the  first  time  in  our  history,  were 
to  be  considered  as  legitimate  and  sacred, 
and  were  never  to  be  made  known  to  those 
whose  property,  and  health,  and  libertj*, 
had  been  sacrificed  to  them.  That  was  an 
argument  which,  in  his  opinion,  was  unfit 
to  be  used  in  any  assembly  of  fair,  up- 
right, and  just  men.  What  1  was  a  man 
to  be  dragged  from  his  home  and  deprived 
of  his  freedom  on  secret  information,  and 
never  to  know  what  that  information  was  ? 
Never  to  know  who  his  accusers  were  ? 
Was  that  the  system  to  be  now  defended ; 
and  hereafter,  no  doubt,  to  be  established 
and  practised^  He  recollected  that  it 
was  described  m  history,  to  be  one  of  the 
most  odious  circumstances  of  a  most 
dreadful  aristocratical  government,  that 
of  Venice,  that  they  fixed  the  statue  of  a 
lion  in  the  place  of  St.  Mark,  into  whose 
mouth  were  received  secret  acctisations 
against  any  individual ;  on  which  accusa- 
tions that  atrociously- despotic  government 
afterwards  proceeaed.  But  what  differ- 
ence was  there  between  that  government 
and  the  ffovemment  of  this  country,  as  re- 
cently administered ;  when  a  secretary  of 
state  was  ready  at  all  times  to  receive  ac* 
cusations  against  individuals,  who  were 
never  to  know  their  accusers,  who  were  to 
be  imprisoned  without  ever  being  brought 
to  trial,  and  to  whose  petitions  for  an  in- 
vestigation of  the  circumstances  of  their 
respective  cases,  parliament  refused  to 
listen  ?  Against  a  svstein  like  this  there 
was  no  protection.    »o  imuicence  was  a 
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f  ttflicient  shield.  Many  partt  of  the  quef  * 
tion  before  the  House  were  important; 
but  none  was  more  so  than  this— hamelj, 
the  suppoffed  necessity  of  keeping  secret, 
Aot  ibr  a  time,  but  for  ever,  the  private 
accusations  of  unknown  individuals.  Nor 
was  this  secret  system  to  be  confined  to 
magistrates.  It  was  to  be  extended  to  all 
who  had  participated  in  these  transac- 
tions; to  all  who  might  have  been  in- 
fluenced by  motives  of  private  malice. 
Many  persons  had  had  their  arms  taken 
Out  of  their  houses,  because  they  were 
suspected  of  treason — a  suspicion  easily 
*  railed,  but  against  which  those  accused 
were  never  to  have  an  opportunity  of  de- 
fending themselves  before  a  jury. 

But  there  was  another  part  of  the  sub- 
ject not  less  important.  It  was  the  system 
of  constantly  employing  and  embodying  a 
set  of  spies,  who  #ere  always  ready  to 
accuse  some  person  or  other  for  the  sake 
of  occupation,  and  who  were  always  to 
be  screened  from  detection.  It  appeared, 
as  far  as  the  House  could  judge,  that 
whatever  acts  of  violence  bad  been  com- 
mitted, there  was  great  reason  to  believe 
had  been  instigated  by  these  spies.  An 
hon.  gentleman  had  made  a  statement,  the 
other  evening,  the  truth  of  which  he  de- 
clared he  was  ready  at  any  time  to  prove 
at  the  bar,  that  Mr.  Oliver,  en  the  first 
day  of  the  last  session  of  parliament,  was 
at  the  Horse-guards,  haranguing  the  po- 

Eulace,  and  exciting  them  to  acts  of  vio- 
mce  against  the  Prince  Regent.  Al- 
though there  was  no  evidence,  that  at  that 
period  Oliver  was  connected  with  govern- 
ment, yet,  as  he  subsequently  was  so, 
and  as  ministers  had  an  interest  m  creating 
the  alarm  necessary  for  the  attainment  of 
the  object  they  had  in  view,  which  was  no 
other  than  to  counteract  the  spirit  at  that 
time  rising  in  the  nation,  importuning  the 
House  of  Commons  to  reform  itself,  he 
believed  that  the  disturbances  which  had 
occurred,  had  been  instigated  by  ministers 
themselves,  for  the  purpose  of  defeating 
the  wishes  of  the  friends  of  reform.  The 
MfuJVMffs  had  no  interest  in  those  dis- 


turbances. It  was  absurd  to  suppose, 
that  die  reformers  could  have  sanctioned 
or  enconraged  any  breach  of  the  peace. 
Jt  was  important  to  them  that  the  public 
•  tranouillity  should  be  preserved ;  but  if 
ftentlemen  should  say,  that  the  reformers 
had  actually  disturbed  the  peace  of  the 
country,  then  he  would  ask^  tor  what  pur- 

Cs  ?     Cut  bono?    Who  was  to  have  the 
efit  of  such  conduct  ?    It  appeared  to 


him,  that  no  person  could  derive  any  ad- 
vantage but  the  ministers  themselves,  by 
the  alarm  which  such  disturbances  were 
calculated  to  occasion.  And  this  convic- 
tion of  his,  received  additional  strength 
from  the  recollection,  that  the  present  ad- 
ministration was  the  remnant  of  that 
which,  for  similar  purposes,  and  when 
circumstances  gave  a  greater  countenance 
to  its  efforts,  pursued  a  similar  course  of 
delusion  at  the  period  of  the  French  revo- 
lution, by  exciting  throughout  this  coun- 
try the  most  wild  and  unfounded  alarms. 

He  owned  himself  to  be  totally  at  a  loss 
to  conceive,  why  a  bill  of  indemnity 
should  be  passed  to  prevent  actions  from 
being  brought,  lest  those  actions  should 
cause  the  discovery  of  the  sources  whence 
government  had  derived  their  information. 
But  if,  as  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman 
had  contended,  it  was  inexpedient  to  ex- 
hibit those  sources,  still  the  injured  indi- 
viduals ought  not  to  be  prevented  from 
obtaining  redress;  and  it  would  be  much 
better,  as  the  hon.  member  for  Hertford- 
shire had  said,  the  other  evening,  that 
those  individuals  should  be  paid  their  da- 
mages out  of  the  public  purse,  than  that 
they  should  be  denied  all  redress  on  such 
a  flimsy  pretext,  as  that  the  sources  of  in- 
formation, or  as  he  (sir  F.  B.)  believed, 
of  false  accusation,  ought  not  to  be  dis- 
closed. His  hon.  and  learned  friend  had 
well  said,  that  it  was  a  part  of  the  king's 
coronation  oath,  that  justice  should  not 
be  delayed,  still  less  denied,  to  any  man. 
Ministers  had  violated  the  coronation 
oath— they  had  violated  the  constitution : 
it  was  absurd,  therefore,  to  say,  that  for 
them  no  indemnity  was  required,  but  only 
for  their  underlings.  They  had  trans- 
gressed the  laws ;  they  had  infringed  the 
liberties  of  the  people.  This  was  a  matter 
of  heavy  charge  against  them.  When  they 
asked  tor  the  powers  which  they  had  so 
scandalously  abused,  they  asked  for  them 
on  the  ground  that  they  might  be  safely 
trusted  with  those  powers,  as  they  would 
exercise  them  under  a  serious  responsibi* 
11  ty,  and  as  the  time  must  arrive  when 
their  conduct  would  be  subjected  -to  a 
minute  investigation.  It  had  been  argued 
very  strangely  by  some  honourable  gentle- 
men, that,  because  ministers  had  been  en- 
trusted with  extraordinary  powers,  they 
ought  therefore  to  be  indemnified  for  the 
way  in  which  they  had  used  those  powers. 
The  reason  of  the  case  was  exactly  the 
reverse  of  this.  In  proportion  as  the 
grant  of  power  was  great,  should  the  ae- 
;  count  of  Its  exercise  oe  strict. 
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There  was  another  part  of  the  subject 
which  was  not  less  important  than  those 
that  be  had  already  mentioned.  Indeed, 
the  whole  of  these  transactions  appeared 
to  him  to  be  of  a  piece.  They  were  alto- 
gether  illegal  and  unconstitutional.  The 
abuses  of  the  power  which  had  been 
placed  in  the  hands  of  ministers  appeared, 
from  the  instances  stated  in  that  House, 
to  have  been  of  such  a  nature,  that  it  was 
in  his  opinion  impossible  even  for  those 
hon.  members  who  were  of  opinion  that 
Buch  powers  were  fit  to  be  granted,  and 
that  it  moderately  exercised,  they  should 
have  been  followed  by  a  bill  of  indemnity, 
to  agree  to  the  bill  on  the  Uble.  Those 
abuses  had  not  even  been  denied.  No 
contradiction  had  been  attempted  of  the 
allegation  that  men  who  had  not  been 
found  guilty  of  any  offence — who  were 
merely  accused,  and  it  was  to  be  presumed 
wrongfully,  as  they  were  subsequently 
discharged^were  confined  in  solitary 
cells,  and  loaded  with  irons.  In  one  in- 
stance two  of  these  unfortunate  indivi- 
duals were  chained  togeUier.  compelled 
mutually  to  bear  all  the  infirmities  of 
human  nature ;  a  most  inhuman  practice, 
and  one  to  which  a  tyrant  of  old  was  said 
to  have  resorted  as  to  a  refinement  of  cru- 
elty. These  tortures  were  in  fact  beyond 
human  endurance.  The  very  conti^m* 
plation  of  such  cruel  indignities  was 
enough  to  drive  a  generous  mind  to  des- 
oair.  A  case  had  been  mentioned  in  the 
House  the  other  night  of  a  roan  of  the 
name  of  Riley,  who  after  sustaining  soli- 
tary confinement  for  a  long  time,  and 
looking  anxiously  to  his  trial,  on  finding 
that  it  was  put  off,  lost  all  hope,  and 
committed  an  act  of  desperate  suicide. 
No  person  who  knew  how  dreadful  was  a 
long  protracted  solitary  confinement  would 
be  surprised  at  such  an  occurrence.  These 
cruelties  were  as  contrary  to  the  old  law 
of  England,  as  they  were  to  the  mild  pre- 
cepts of  the  Christian  religion.  Lord  Coke 
had  said  that  <'  a  roan  shut  up  in  a  close 
prison  was  in  a  very  hard  case,  for  that  a 
dose  prison  was  a  kind  of  hell/'  Yet  I 
some  of  the  individuals  arrested  had  been  ' 
imprisoned  for  eleven  months ;  and  at  the 
expiration  of  that  period  had  been  dis- 
charged in  a  manner  as  illegal  as  that  io 
which  they  had  been  apprehended ;  and 
after  these  transactionsi  ministers  came 
to  that  House  and  asked  indemnity  for 
themselves  and  lor  the  magistrates^  and 
for  all  persons  concerned  1  In  thecaae 
of  Swindells,   to  which  he  had  before 
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alluded,  it  was  true,,  that  the  ma^istratea 
might  say  they  were  not  searching  for 
libellous,  but  for  treasonable  papers, 
although  they  did  not  find  any.  It  ap- 
peared that  arms  or  treasonable  papers 
were  never  found. 

Adverting  to  the  trials  at  Derby  (which 
proved  that  the^-e  had  been  no  necessity 
for  suspending  the  Habeas  Corpus,  as 
they  proved  that  the  ordinary  powers  of 
the  law  would  have  been  amply  sufficient 
for  the  punishment  of  the  existing!  offences), 
he  observed,  that  when  persons  were  ac- 
cused of  high  treason,  there  ought  always 
to  be  some  proportion  perceived  betweeu  * 
the  means  and  the  end.  Could  any  thing 
be  more  ridiculous  than  to  suppose  that 
such  a  man  as  Brandreth,  armed  with  a 
stick  and  a  pistol,  and  having  a  dozen  or 
two  followers,  could  hope  to  overturn  the 
government  of  this  country,  with  such  an 
army  at  its  beck  ?  But  it  might  be  said, 
that  however  hopeless  the  attempt,  it  was 
still  treasonable.  He  had  somewhere  read 
an  argument,  that  if  as  the  king  went 
along  the  street,  a  man  blew  a  feather  at 
him  out  of  a  window,  and  said  "  that's  to 
kill  the  king,"  that  would  be  a  treasonable 
act.  To  the  justice  of  this  position  he 
could  never  assent;  for,  he  repeated, 
there  ought  always  to  appear  some  pro- 
portion between  the  means  and  the  end. 
But  whether  or  not  there  was  any  rational 
ground  for  imputing  treason,  nothing  could 
be  more  evident,  than  that  the  ordinary  law 
would  have  sufficed  for  its  punishment. 
There  was  no  pretence,  therefore,  for  the 
suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus ;  there 
was  no  reason  to  believe  that  there  was 
any  juM  ground  for  the  arrest  and  detcn* 
tion  of  the  persons  who  had  been  appre- 
hended under  that  suspension ;  ana  he» 
for  one,  would  therefore  vote  against  a 
bill  which  was  to  indemnify  ministers,  and 
those  connected  with  them,  for  acts  that 
in  his  opinion  were  utterly  indefensible* 

Mr.  Law  said,  that  while  he  admitted 
that  the  argument  of  the  hon.  and  leamecl 

? gentleman  who  opened  the  debate  wa$ 
ull  of  ingenuity  and  ability,  he  must  ex* 
press  his  regret  that  he  could  see  nothing 
of  that  kind  in  the  speech  made  by  the 
hon.  baronet.  In  that  speech  he  could 
discover  only  that  extraordinary  and  pe- 
culiar seal  which  appeared  uniformly  ta 
animate  the  hon.  baronet's  effusions  in 
that  House.  He  begged,  however,  to 
observe  to  the  hon.  baronet,  when  he 
accused  ministers  of  wishing,  by  tbt 
introduction   of  the  Suspension  act^  t^ 
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■lifle  the  Tolee  of  refonn»  that  it  wai  not 
in  the  agitated  state  of  the  country  which 
that  Suspension  act  was  intended  to  tran- 
quilliaet  and  which  it  had  m  a  great  mea- 
sure tranquillised.  that  the  catise  of  reform 
oottld  be  successfiillT  prosecuted*  It  was 
qn)y  in  a  period  of  quiet  that  the  hon. 
baronet  could  hope  that  that  question 
If  90I4  receive  the  unbiassed  judgment  of 
parliaaaent-  Theriy  had  occurred  no 
qccasloa  wilhin  his  experience  in  which 
tbiQ  troth  of  the  old  preveij^,  that  **  Saints 
aie  olieated  when  the  danger 's  past,*'  was 
more  strikingly  exemplified  than  in  the 
discussions  on  the  measure  under  consi- 
deration. For  all  the  hon*  gentlemen  who 
had  opposed  it  had  kept  out  of  yiew  the 
dgoffor  in  which  the  country  had  been 
i|ivMved  for  the  last  twelve  months^  and 
^hicb  was  the  justification  of  the  bill; 
that  danger  waa  as  ^eat  as  the  distress 
«-ttOt  in  which  it  originaiedi  but  by  which 
i|  ras  aoconipaDied.  It  originated  in 
aome  of  the  institutions  to  which  we  clune 
with  pertinacious  fondness ;  it  originated 
in  the  d^moralixation  of  a  large  part  of 
the  population ;  it  originated  in  the  mon- 
strous union  of  Luddism  and  politics— a 
union  of  which  reform  was  the  pretended, 
and  revolution  the  real  object— a  union 
whichi  b^inning  by  organized  plunder, 
threatened  tp  terminate  in  organized  as- 
aassioation.  On  a  autement  of  that 
danger  ministers  asked  the  House  for 
that  proof  of  their  confidence  which  bad 
been  ^ven  them  by  a  great  majority — a 
majority  which  shared  the  responsibilitv 
pf  the  proceedings  they  had  warrantedf 
It  had  not  been  argued  by  his  hon.  and 
tenrned  friend,  the  solicitor-general,  that 
the  present  bill  .was  a  necessary  conse- 
qoenoe  of  the  suspension  of  the  Habeas 
iCorpMS,  but  only  that  it  was  intimately 
connected  with  it.  Every  hon.  sen- 
tleman  who  had  last  session  entertamed 
tbe  opinion,  that  the  danger* of  the 
Gountiy  was  such  aa  to  cdl  for  mea- 
ainres  of  extraordinafy  vigour,  must  notr 
admit  that  the  executive  authority,  as 
well  as  the  magistrates,  and  others  aet- 
Hig  under  it,  oyght  to  be  borne  harmless 
fiff  the  acts  they  had  performed,  msleas  a 
case  of  flagrant  abuse  were  made  out 
igainat  them — That  the  act  for  suspend- 
1^  the  Habeas  Coq>UJi,  had  been  admi- 
nistered with  discretion  and  moderation, 
Mtjut  two  facu  appeared  to  him.  sufii- 
fitadyloesUbliah.  Inthefiiatplaoe,itwai 
wrilknossn,  that  the  number  of  persona  wbo 

Jiadheai  anprebended  under  ft  was  smalls 
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wUdi  waa  aome  proof  of  moderation; 
and  in  the  second  place,  no  person  had 
been  apprehended  under  it  but  upon  de- 
position on  oath,  and  with  the  advice  of 
the  law  officers  of  the  Crown,  which  waa 
some  proof  of  discretion.    For  these  two 
facts,  there  was  the  authority  of  the  two 
committees.    A  doubt  had  been  thrown 
on  the  opinion  of  those  committees,  to 
the  validity  of  which  doubt  he  could  not 
bow.    The  House  had  been  told  to  re» 
ceive  that  ppinion  with  distrust,  because 
the  cpmmittees  had  been  appointed  by 
ministers,  ai^d  had  a  cause  to  support* 
Although  those  committees  were  certainlv 
not  composed  (in  the  only  way  in  which 
one  hqn.  gentleman  seemed  to  think  they 
could  have  been  fairly  composed)  of  a 
majority  of  opposition  members,  yet  he 
would  venture  to  sayi  that  as  many  men 
of  equal  credit,  of  as  high  offices  in  the 
state,  of  as  zealous  servants  of  the  coun- 
try, could  not  be  found  on  the  benches  ot 
that  House.    Let  the  gentlemen  opposite 
name  man  for  man;    let  them  appoint 
their  committee ;  and  let  it  be  seen  if  the 
public  would  repose  more  confidence  in 
It  than  in  that  which  had  actually  been 
constituted.    If  the  House  were  to  look 
with  suspicion  at  their  committees,  on  the 
ground  that  they  had  a  cause  to  support, 
were  they  not  to  look  with  suspicion  at  the 
petitions  on  the  table,  which  had  a  cause 
to  support?    If  they  disbelieved  the  one, 
were  they  not  to  disbelieve  the  other? 
He  was  certainly  not  disposed  to  put  the 
authority  of  Francis  Ward  and  Benjamin 
Scholes  on  precisely  the  same  footing  aa 
the  a^thority  of  a  committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons ;  but  if  that  were  to  be  done^ 
still  this  Indemnity  bill  ought  to  pass,  for 
the  conflicting  authorities  would  nentrgf 
laa^  one  anpther ;  there  would  be  no  case 
against  it;  and  parliament  were  bound  ta 
protect  those  who  had  exerted  themselvea 
for  the  preservation  of  the  public  peace, 
unless  some  case  of  misconauct  were  es* 
tablished  against  them.     The  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman  had  made  one  observe* 
tion  on  which  he  wished  to  off^r  a  singly 
remark :  it  was,  that  those  depositions  oq 
oath,  on  which  so  much  stress  had  been 
laid,  were  on  the  part  of  persons  who 
might  have  received  from  ministers  a  pro* 
mise  that  their  names  should  not  be  di* 
vulged,  and  who  might  have  been  in^ 
fluenoed  by  private  motives  of  malignity ; 
and  that  if  so,  their  declarations  on  oim 
were  worthless.    The  hon.  and  learned 
gentlenMm  mi|^>  wUb  at  leMt  .equal  duif 
(3S) 
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ricy  and  justice,  have  supposed  that  the 
persons  who  thus  deposed  on  oath  were 
urged,  not  by  any  vindictiTC  feelings,  but 
by  a  religious  sense  of  duty.  When  the 
hon.  and  learned  ffentleman  denied  that 
those  persons  conld  fairly  be  believed  on 
their  oaths  (without  knowing  who  they 
were)t  he  could  not  help  recollecting  the 
opinion  given  some  time  ago  by  the  same 
hon.  and  learned  gentleman,  that  the  dying 
declaration  of  one  of  the  traitors  at  Derb^ 
was  to  be  believed  because  he  was  a  reli- 
gious man— [Here  sir  Samuel  Romilly 
observed  across  the  table,  <*  I  never  said 
so ;  I  never  said  any  thing  like  it"].  He 
was  happy  to  be  corrected,  but  that  ob* 
servation  had  unquestionably  fallen  from 
some  hon.  gentleman.  The  hon.  and 
learned  ^enueraan  had  admitted,  in  the 
course  ot  his  speech,  that  he  would  not 
^sert  that  the  power  granted  to  ministers 
had  been  abusea.  If  that  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman  could  not  lay  his  hand  on  his 
heart  and  say,  that  he  believed  one  of  the 
important  allegations  contained  in  the 
petitions  on  the  table  was  true,  he  should 
be  surprised,  consistently  with  his  (Mr. 
Law's)  view  of  the  duty  of  a  member  of 
that  House,  if  he  did  not  feel  obliged  to 
vote  for  the  Indemnity  bill. — The  second 
point  touched  on  by  the  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman  was,  the  indemnity  to  be  given 
by  the  bill  to  the  magistrates.  Chi  a  for- 
mer occasion  the  hon.  and  learned  gentle- 
man had  accused  ministers  of  libelling  a 
whole  people  [sir  S.  Romilly  said  across 
the  table  "  never"].— He  was  extremely 
sorry  to  have  twice  unintentionally  mis- 
represented the  hon.  and  learned  gentle- 
man. If  the  expression  did  not  proceed 
from  him,  he  was  sure  it  proceeded  from 
the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  behind 
him  [Mr.  Brougham.  **  I  have  not 
apoken  yet"].  Without  insisting  on  par- 
ticular expressions,  however,  he  would 
not  hesitate  to  say,  that  the  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman  had  insinuated  charges 
of  a  dark  nature  against  persons  whom  he 
(Mr.  Law)  must  always  respect,  and 
whom  the  hon.  and  learned  geiftlenian 
•uppoaed  capable  of  being  induced  by 
pnvate  motives  to  commit  acts  inconsis- 
tent with  their  duty,  and  in  violation  of 
the  laws.  Such  was  his  veneration  for 
the  magistracy  of  the  country,  so  grateful 
was  he  to  that  excellent  body  of  men  for 
their  eminent  services,  that  he  had  heard 
with  the  deepest  regret  the  insinuations 
or  the  charges  of  the  hon.  and  letfned 
gentlemaiL     Buiy  notwithitaadiog  thoae 
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insinuations  and  those  charges,  he  trusted 
the  ma^trates  would  continue  to  deserve 
the  approbation  of  the  country,  by  per- 
severmg  in  their  efforts  to  pot  down  the 
spirit  of  insubordination,  which,  to  a  cer- 
tain degree,  was  still  in  existence— He 
would  not  follow  the  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman  into  that  subject,  on  which  so 
much  had  been  said— Oliver  and  spies. 
He  would  not  contend  against  the  asser- 
tion, that  the^  had  been  the  cause  of  dl 
the  commotion  that  had  taken  place. 
Neither  would  he  defend  government 
from  the  charge  brought  against  them  by 
an  hon.  baronet,  of  wuhing  to  establish  s 
lion,  like  that  of  old,  in  the  place  of  St. 
Mark,  at  Venice.  He  thought  that  that  lion 
(if  any  lion  there  was)  must  be  as  harmlesB 
as  theone  in  theMidsummer  Ni^ht'sDream. 
All  he  would  say  was,  that  if  ministers 
had  exercised  the  powers  which  had  been 
vested  in  them  with  discretion  and  mo- 
deration, they  ought  not  to  be  exposed 
to  the  violence  of  such  men  as  FVands 
Ward ;  for,  unless  the  sympathies  of  the 
House  were  to  be  exclusively  reserved 
for  those  who  were  in  hostility  to  the 
state,  they  were  bound  to  guard  the  well- 
disposed  nrom  the  dagger  of  the  assassin, 
ana  not  to  serve  the  purposes  of  disaffec- 
tion by  exposing  those  sources  of  informa- 
tion of  which  ffovernroent  had  already  ao 
eflectually  availed  themselves,  and  which 
mi^ht  again  enable  them  at  some  future 
period  to  anticipate  and  thwart  the  de- 
signs of  conspiracy.  The  simple  question, 
indeed,'  for  the  House  to  determine,  and 
on  which  it  seemed  to  him  there  could 
be  little  doubt,  was — whether  they  should 
protect  those  who  prevented,  or  thoae 
who  committed  offences? 

Sir  W.  BurraughSf  adverting  to  the 
speech  of  the  solicitor  genera),  said  it  waa 
the  first  time  he  had  ever  hourd  (torn  an 
Enelish  lawyer  a  doctrine  so  much  in 
violatioft  of  our  constitution,  that,  on  a 
warrant  issued  on  oath,  the  informatioa 
should  remain  a  secret.  By  the  law  of 
the  land,  the  magistrate  was  bound  to 
commit  the  party,  next  to  return  the  in* 
formations  to  the  proper  court,  and  then 
to  bind  the  prosecutor  over  to  prosecole. 
Thoae  were  the  duties  pointed  out  by  the 
common  law,  and  confirmed  by  the  statute 
of  Philip  and  Mary.  A  magistrate  had 
no  right  to  disoharge  any  man  from  cus- 
tody :  he  WM  to  remain  in  custody  till 
discharged  by  due  course  of  law.  The 
aecreta^  of  state  waa  subject  to  the  same 
rule.   In  no  eaae  had  eithor  party  a  right 
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to  difldiarge  a  pritCNier,  untO  he  was  regu- 
larly diichargea  by  a  court  of  law.  With 
respect  to  the  icninediate  question  beibre 
the  Housei  what  had  ministers  done? 
Hi^  claimed  extraordinary  powers— -they 
obtained  them;  and  the  first  thing  they 
did  was  to  exceed  them.  The  pretence 
of  guarding  those  who  had  given  informa- 
tion was  absurd.  Had  any  body  heard  of 
any  attack  on  the  witneBses  or  jurors  at  the 
trials  at  Derby,  or  in  London  ?  Such  cases 
had  occurred  in  Ireland^  but  thank  God  not 
in  this  country.  But  it  had  been  said  that 
ministers  did  not  require  this  bill  to  in- 
demnify themselTeSy  because  they  had 
done  nothing  wrong.  Why  then  did  they 
require  it  ?  But  he  denied  that  they  had 
exercised  with  propriety  the  powers  that 
had  been  vestea  in  them.  He  charged 
them  with  gross  abuse.  The  hon.  member 
for  Bramber  had  told  them,  that  it  was 
useless  to  enter  into  any  inquiry,  as  those 
who  considered  themselves  aggrieved  had 
their  remedy  at  law.  But  by  this  bill  of 
indemnity,  they  were  deprived  for  ever  of 
4bat  remedy.  If  such  proceedings  did 
not  add  insult  to  injury,  he  was  much 
mistaken  in  his  view  of  the  subject.  With 
respect  to  the  seizure  of  papers  and  the 
searching  for  arms,  the  hon.  and  learned 
centleman  had  said  that  the  bill  was  not 
tor  the  purpose  to  which  it  had  been  said 
to  apply,  but  that  impunity  was  secured 
by  tne  bill  for  the  seizing  of  papevsi  and 
the  ransacking  of  houses  for  arms,  only 
when  the  persons  from  whom  such  papers 
were  taken,  and  whose  houses  had  been 
so  searched  were  accused  of  high  treason. 
He  wished  to  know  whether  such  a  pro- 
ceeding could  be  considered  at  all  neces- 
aanr  i  Surely  it  required  no  law  to  render 
audi  a  practice  proper ;  it  was  the  mode 
which  was  pursued  in  all  cases  of  high 
treason.  There  required  no  indemnity 
for  that.  But  this  bill  extended  indem- 
nity to  magistrates,  and  all  other  persons 
who  violated  the  law  in  this  manner, 
merely  on  the  ground,  that  the  persons 
whose  houses  they  searched  had  attended 
tumultuous  assemblies.  The  magistrates 
bad  no  need  of  indemnity  for  taking  up 
peitons  concerned  in  a  tumultuous  assem- 
bly. The  being  engaged  in  one  was  a 
misdemeanour  at  common  law.  There 
was  no  indemnity  necessary  either  for 
having  dispersed  such  an  assembly,  or  for 
having  assisted  in  so  doing*  But  they 
^ertainly  did  want  an  indemnity  for  search- 
ing for  arms  and  papers-*acts  which  were 
M  TV^tipn  of  tbe  law.    For  supb  acts  np 


indemnity  ought,  in  his  opiniont  to  be 
granted,  especially  without  an  inquiry 
should  take  place.  His  majesty's  minis- 
ters, however,  had  not  only  refused  an 
inquiry,  but  had  refused  to  postpone  the 
farther  consideration  of  the  bill  till  an 
important  return  should  be  made.  He 
could  not  help  designating  the  bill  as  a 
most  odious,  and,  indeed,  audacious  pro- 
ceeding. He  was  unwilling  to  detain  the 
House  longer,  though  he  had  several 
other  observations  to  submit  to  them ; 
and  therefore  he  should  sit  down,  de- 
claring his  decided  opinion  against  the 
bill. 

Sir  F.  Flood  said,  he  owed  it  to  himself 
and  his  country  to  make  a  few  observa- 
tions. He  rose,  not  as  belonging  to  either 
Side  of  the  House,  but  because  he  felt  it 
his  duty  to  say  what  he  thought  on  the 
measure.  The  ranks  of  the  other  (the 
opposition )  side  of  the  House  were  broken 
and  tbe  arguments  of  a  great  part  of  that 
side  of  the  House,  militating  one  against 
the  other,  showed  most  clearly  that  the 
party  whence  they  came  was  nearly  dis- 
soWed.  He  did  not  agree  with  the  .argu- 
ments of  two  hon.  and  learned  gentlemen, 
one,  the  member  for  Arundel,  for  whom 
he  had  a  very  great  reSpect,  and  another, 
of  whom  he  likewise  had  a  very  good  opi- 
nion. It  was  not  from  obligation  or 
ostentation  that  he  spoke,  for  he  stood 
where  he  was  unplaced  and  unpensioned. 
He  wished  the  House  would  observe  of 
what  nature  the  bill  was  before  them.  It 
was  a  bill  that  had  already  been  twice  ap- 
proved of  by  large  majorities  of  190  to  64t 
and  89  to  24) ;  and  yet,  though  the  virtues 
of  this  bill  were  thus  approved  of,  it  stiJl 
met  with  opposition.  If  the  bill  had  any 
defects,  they  were  curable  in  a  committee* 
It  was  to  be  remembered  that  the  bill  did 
not  originate  in  that  House— it  came  to 
them  from  the  House  of  Lords ;  having 
first  been  sanctioned  by  the  Lords  Spiri- 
tual and  Temporal  of  this  realm,  it  came 
here  recommended  by  immense  majorities 
of  the  Lords,  by  the  highest  authorities 
of  the  country.  He  approved  of  .the  con- 
duct of  administration,  at  the  head  of  which 
was  the  noble  viscount,  whom  he  was 
proud  to  call  his  countryman,  who  had  re- 
conciled all  the  jarring  powers  of  the  conti- 
nent, and  who  had  been  received  with 
cheers  by  the  House  when  he  returned 
from  the  continent — ^lie  was  his  country- 
man, and  he  was  persuaded  that  the  noble 
lord  was  the  fittest  person  to  have  been 
upon  the  conunittee  that  was  tbe  founds- 
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lion  of  that  bill.  The  country  owed  evtty 
thing  to  his  majesty's  ministers;  it  was 
Ihey  who  appointed  the  duke  of  Welling- 
ton; and  the  duke  of  Wellington  sav^ 
the  country.  The  arguments  of  the 
hon.  hart,  were  unfounded ;  if  he  would 
look  to  Blackstone,  he  would  find  that 
great  lawyer  aaid,  that  whenever  the  state 
was  apprehended  to  be  in  danger,  a  sus- 
pension act  was  proper,  which,  instead  i>f 
injuring  the  constitution,  would  preserve 
it  ibr  ever.  Though  he  was  one  of  thto 
majority  who  had  voted  the  Speaker  into 
the  diair,  he  should  with  great  pleasure 
rote  him  out  of  it  on  that  occasion. 

Mr.   Lamb  said: — It  would.  Sir,   far 
better  accord  with  my  own  inclination,  if 
I  could  fall  in  with  that  which  appears  to 
be  the  nrevailing  inclination  of  the  House ; 
it  would  undoubtedly  be  more  agreeable 
to  my  own  feelings,  if  I  could  reconcile 
it  to  my  sense  of  duty  to  pass  over  in  si- 
lence this  question  also,  as  I  have  already 
Sassed  over  all  the  Questions  which  have 
een  brought  fbrwara  in  the  course  of  the 
present  session,  connected  with  the  trans* 
actions  of  last  ^ear,  and  with  those  mea- 
aures  upon  which  I  have  the  misfortune 
nateriafly  to  differ  with  so  many  of  those, 
whose  persons  I  esteem  and  whose  opi« 
nions'I  respect.    But  as  upon  my  part  I 
feel  it  to  be  utterly  impossible,  that  my 
hon.  friends  should  suppress  their  aenti- 
.ments,  or  restrain  the  expression  of  the 
fhdignation  which  they  must  naturally  and 
necessarily   fed, — indfignation   in    which 
I    should    participate    with    them,    if  I 
agreed  in  the  opinion,  which  is  the  spnng 
and  source  of  it,--8o  they,  upon  their  parts, 
must  admit,  that  it  is  in  some  measure  due 
to  my  own  character,  and  to  the  humble 
part  which  I  took  in  the  recommendation 
and  support  of  those  measures,  to  seise 
at  least  one  opportunity  of  declaring'the 
view  which,  upon  deliberate  consideration, 
I  still  continue  to  take  of  those  proceed- 
ings, Bs  well  as  my  opinion  upon  the  pre- 
sent bill,  which  ia  so  dosely  connected 
with  them. 

It  is  supposed,  and  has  been  very  gene* 
rally  stated  in  this  House  in  the  course  of 
the  present  session,  that  the  sentiments, 
which  we  then  entertained,  and  the  state* 
ments  which  we  then  made,  that  the 
case  in  short  upon  which  we  grounded 
ourselves,  has  been  materially  weakened 
and  invalidated  by  events  which  have  hap- 
pened during  tlte  recess  of  parliament, 
and  parttcttlarlv  by  the  result  of  certain 
triab  aft  law,  which  haft  been  bid  during 
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fhsit  period ;  by  the  reatilt  of  thft  itials  at 
Weatminster,  which,  by  th«  way*  had 
taken  place  before  the  second  suspension 
of  the  Habeas  Corpus;  even  by  the  issue 
of  the  trials  at  Derby,  and,  what  aito* 
nishes  me  more  than  all  the  rest,  by  three 
verdicts  of  acquittab  pronounced  upon 
three  informations  for  seditious  and  blaa* 
phemous  libels,  preferred  by  the  attorneys- 
general,  against  a  printer  of  tlie  natne  of 
Hone«— Sir,  I  be^  leave  to  say  for  myself, 
and  in  saying  this,  I  conceive  I  am  as« 
I  sorting  a  great  and  important  prindplt^ 
that  I  voted  for  those  measares  upon  |e^ 
neral  views,  upon  a  persuasion  bf  the  &a 
position  which  then  prevailed  in  a  certahi 
portion  of  the  community,  upon  tlie  Ian* 
guage  which  was  then  held,  upon  the  opi* 
nions  then  professed,  upon  the  designs 
ahd  intentions  then  manttested  t<-*I  t^eA 
for  those  measures  upon  l^islative  rea* 
sons,  upon  such  reasons  as  are  fit  in  tboif 
nature  to  sway  the  judgment  and  dit^et 
the  conduct  of  a  member  of  thki  Honaes 
and  allow  me  to  say,  that  a  judgment  ao 
formed  is  not  necessarily  invalidated  or 
corroborated,  is  not  necessarily  Idfected, 
by  any  thing  that  passes  in  courts  of  jus* 
tice,  by  the  result  of  any  judicial  «zanii» 
nations  6r  investisations,  by  any  inquiries 
before  tribunals,  formed  for  entirely  dif« 
ferent  purposes,  acting  by  entirely  oiflbrw 
ent  means,  and  proceeding  towards  another 

Furpose  and  end,  by  anoUier  coofse. — Sfr, 
respect  the  verdict  of  a  jury ;  no  ttaa 
more ;  and  amongst  the  various  abuses  of 
the  liberty  of  writing,  thinlring,  and  speaks 
ing,  which  pnevail  in  the  present  day, 
there  is  no  abuse  more  pernicious  thaa 
the  disposition  which  exuts  to  catt  in 
ouestion  those  decisions,  which,  whether 
tncy  be  guilty  or  not  Rttilt]r»  ought,  ex» 
cept  nnder  very  pecuuar  chrcamstances, 
to  be  held  final  and  decisive.  Into  tiite 
error  I  think  the  worthy  baronet  (sir  P. 
Burdett)  has  fallen  to-night,  in  question- 
ing the  propriety  of  the  verdicts  ffiven  st 
Derby,  and  introducing  here  that  aoctrine 
of  adequate  or  inadequate  means  aa  if« 
ffecthig  a  cham  of  high  treason— e  doo^ 
trine  which,  gowever  it  may  be  fair  ih 
the  mouth  of  an  advocate,  whoia  foimd  to 
uiwe  almost  any  argument  that  may  po^ 
sibly  work  in  fiivour  of  the  accuaed,  ooght 
not  to  be  maintained  in  any  other  circttm« 
sjtancea,  because  I  am  sure  it  is  untetuiiblb 
in  law,  and  not  more  uotendile  in  h#, 
than  it  is  contrary  to  reason  and  commoti 
sense.— >8ir,  I  respect  entirely  the  terditit 
of  a  jery*    I  hold  that  it  ahoiiM  w/t  bt 
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HMf  iad  MAton^  itMmaeddlMl  with : 
but  fchtn  I  bdldf^that  il  should  be  confined 
hi  itt  eftol  to  lU  ovn  proper  object*  the 
detenninbg  the  gaUt  or  innocence  of  the 
priioiiery  to  which  It  it  limited  and  held 
close  by  ell  the  rigorous  accuracy  of  the 
laWy  and  that  it  should  not  be  extended 
and  applidi  to  the  maintenance  of  general 
polidcal  propositions,  which  it  is  pecu- 
liarly ill  quahfied  to  inquire  bto  and  de* 
dde^ 

In  the  measaret  of  last  year  we  iegis* 
lated  perhopi  somewhat  In  the  dark ;  we 

JoMibly  ezaggemted  the  danger.  Per* 
ans  we  apprehended  that  the  contagion 
had  spreaa  wider  than  really  was  the 
case ;  perhaps  we  overrated  the  seal  and 
courage,  the  Derseverance  and  sincerity,  of 
those  who  tnreatened  so  loudly;  but  I 
atill  maintain  that  there  wera  such  appear* 
ances  of  danger  as  justified  the  course 
whidi  was  then  pursued.  I  will  not  go 
into  much  detail  upon  this  subject,because 
I  am  unwilling  to  revive  former  differences 
and  to  renew  former  discussions;  but 
since  the  disturtwnces  in  Derbyshire  have 
been  meationed,  I  will  ask,  whether  it  is 
possible  to  assert,  whether  human  credu- 
lity can  go  the  length  of  believing,  that 
that  tumult  was  an  accidental,  solitary, 
insulated  proceeding ;  that  it  was  uncon« 
nected  witti  any  more  extensive  arrange*' 
ment,  or  more  general  understanding  ?  I 
ask  whether  that  is,  upon  the  fiice  of  the 
affair,  a  reasonable  conclusion,  and  1  be- 
lieve I  may  safely  appeal  to  those  who 
have  had  the  best  means  of  information 
upon  the  subject,  whether  they  do  not 
know  the  contrary  to  be  the  fact  ? — But 
we  are  not  permitted  to  argue  beyond  what 
has  actually  taken  phM:e ;  we  are  not  per- 
aaittedto  saythatourmeasureshadanypre-* 
veative  effect ;  if  wedo,  if  we  urge  that  such 
events  as  those  which  happenra  in  Derby- 
ahire,  would,  without  the  precautions  of 

Sivernmentf  have  been  more  frequent  and 
eir  consequencee  more  formidable,  we 
are  asked,  why  do  you  draw  any  sudi  in* 
ierences?  why  do  you  make  assertions 
upon  mere  fancy  and  cfmjecture  ?-*Every 
thing  is  to  be  taken  for  proved  and 
granted  against  us;  every  thing  that  is 
doubtftil,  uncertain,  ambiguous,  and  con- 
tingent;  the  veil  of  futurity  is  to  be 
raised,  the  aecrett  of  time  are  to  be 
looked  into ;  the  evil  eflbcts  of  this  pre- 
cedent a  hundred  j^ears  hence  are  to  be 
set  down  as  certain  aad  undoubted ;  but 
we,  if  we  Mettipt  to  dmw,  as  we  conceive, 
^  condustotts  teem  the  evnnu     *'  *^ 


have  taken  place,  are  to  bo  tied  strictly 
to  the  reconi  of  facts,  and  circumscribed 
within  the  limits  of  an  almost  metaphysical 
accuracy.  But  this  is,  and  ever  has  beeni 
the  case  of  all  civil  services ;  it  is  the  lot 
and  condition  of  ministers  in  all  ages ;  it 
is  the  difficulty  with  which  they  have  to 
struggle,  the  mortification  which  they  have 
to  undergo.  It  forms  the  great  distinction 
between  dvil  and  military  service.  The 
exploits  of  the  soldier  are  performed  in 
the  light  of  the  sun,  and  in  the  &ce  of 
day;  they  are  performed  before  his  own 
army,  before  the  enemy ;  they  are  seeoi 
they  are  known ;  for  the  most  part  they 
cannot  be  denied  or  disputed ;  they  are 
told  instantly  to  the  whole  world,  and 
receive  at  once  the  meed  of  praise,  which 
is  so  justly  due  to  the  valour  and  conduct 
that  achieves  them.  Not  so  the  services 
of  tlie  minister;  tbejr  lie  not  so  fnudiin 
acting  in  great  crisises,  as  in  preventing 
those  crisises  fromarisinff ;  therefore  they 
are  often  obscure  and  unknown;  ind 
not  only  obscure  and  unknown,  but  sub- 
ject to  every  spedes  of  misrepresentation, 
and  nften  effected  amidst  obloquy,  attsck, 
and  condemnation,  when,  in  fact,  entitled 
to  the  approbation  and  gratitude  of  the 
country  ;-^they  are  lost  in  the  tranquillity 
which  they  are  the  means  of  preserving, 
and  amidst  the  prosperity,  which  they 
themselves  create. 

But,  Sir,  if  we  have  prevented  any  evil, 
I  must  again  repeat  an  opinion  which  I 
held  in  the  former  session  of  parliament, 
Uiat  it  is  better  to  have  prevented  it  by 
this  act  for  the  suspension  of  the  Habeas 
Corpus,  than  by  any  new  measures  appli- 
cable to  the  peculiar  case  or  to  the  par- 
ticular districts  of  the  country,  in  which 
disturbances  have  prevailed— Because 
this  is  a  precedented  oourse,  a  coarse 
that  has  been  taken  before,  a  measure  of 
which  we  know  the  duration  and  the 
extent,  the  principles  upon  which  it  goes 
and  the  manner  in  which  it  acts  (widi  new 
measures  the  case  would  have  been  other- 
wise), and  we  now  return  to  the  constita>- 
tion  unimpaired,  except  by  the  precedent; 
for  I  am  ready  to  admit,  that  every  fresh 
precedent  of  this  description  does  impair 
the  constitution ;  but,  at  the  tame  tmie, 
that  admission  brings  us  back  to  the  ori- 
ginal question  of  the  necessity  ef  the  mea- 
sure; because  if  the  measure  was  neeea* 
sary,  it  is  not  we  who  have  adapted  it, 
who  are  responsible  for  the  injuiy  done 
to  the  cOBsatution,«— but  thoea  who  by 
thek  conduct  have  fbreed  its  ndoptioa 
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upon  u8.    We  trmted  that  our  measures 
might  be  temporary,  because  we  trusted 
that  the  caui^es  of  them  would  be  tempo- 
rary.   We  trusted  that  the  distress  would 
Sass  away,  which  furnished  the  matter  for 
isaffection  to   rest  upon,  for  that  dis- 
tress was  not  the  original  source  of  the 
evil.   I  always  will  maintain— it  is  my  se- 
rious  opinion^that  there  exists   in  the 
country,  and  particularly  in  the  manu- 
facturing districts,  a  discontented  spirit — 
to  what  amount,  or  to  what  extent  I  will 
not  pretend  accurately   to    define — but 
a  spirit  always  active,  inveterate,  and  im- 
placable, not   exasperated   by  suffering, 
not  soothed  by  prosperity,  not  allayed  by 
time ;   a  spit  it  ever  laying  in  wait  and  in 
ambush  to  take  advantage  of  the  cala- 
mities and  disasters  of  the  country.    We 
trusted  that  the  pressure  of  penury  and 
want,    which   disposed    many  to    listen 
to    Uic    suggestions    and    promises    of 
turbulence   and   sedition,  would  become 
less  severe  and  burthensome.     This  was  a 
large  and  a  strong  part  of  our  care.    We 
could  not  bring  it  very  forward   at  the 
time ;  we  could  not  very  openly  rely  upon 
it,   because  it  might  have  failed  us ;   we 
might  have  been  disappointed ;    an  un- 
favourable harvest  might  have  deepened 
the  gloom,  .and  augmented  the  despon^ 
dency ;  and  then,  in  addition  to  the  mis- 
fortunes of  the  country,  we  should  have 
had  to  bear  the  weight  of  our  own  predic- 
tions.   But,  Sir,  we  have  not  been  entirely 
deceived  in  this  respect.    The  affairs  of 
the  country  are  improved ;  trade  is  .in- 
creased;    agriculture    is  reviving;     the 
spirits  of  men  generally  are  less  depressed. 
I  do  not  wish  to  state  these  circunutances 
in  any  respect  beyond  the  truth.    When 
the  times  are  evil,  when  the  country  is 
beset  with  difficulties,  I  consider  as  most 
unwise  and  impolitic  the  language  which 
tends  to  extinguish  hope  and  to  discou- 
rage  exertion.    So   when   the    horizon 
b^ns  to  brighten,  and  a  better  day  ap« 
pears  to  be  dawning  upon  us,  in  the  same 
manner  do  I  condemn  the  language  of  too 
confident  security  and  of  premature  exul- 
tation ;   and,  Sic^  it  is  impossible  to  con- 
aider  the  situation  of  this  country,  of  Eu- 
rope, and  of  the  world, — it  js  impossible  to 
aunrey  the  continent  of  Europe  with  its 
jarring  and  conflicting  interests,  with  its 
vast  military  eslablisnmeots,  which  have 
%eea  engendered  and  produced  by  the 
great  war  in  which  the  world  has  been  en- 
gaged, and  b^  the  ambition  of  the  enemy, 
i^it  is  impossible  to  copteroplate^th^  inter- 
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nal  situation  of  this  comitry  withber  vast 
load  of  dd>t,  her  great  financial  embar- 
rassments, and  the  state  of  society^— ia 
some  respects  unnatural  and  distorledg 
which  has  grown  up  within  her,^t  is  im*i 
possible  to  reflect  upon  her  vast  colonial 
territories  and  dependencies,  -scattered 
as  they  are  in  every  quarter  of  the 
globe,  and  containing  within  them  every 
species  of  the  human  race,  every  form 
of  human  government  and  every  con« 
dition  of  human  nature,  it  is  impossible 
to  consider  them  with  their  neighbour- 
hoods and  vicinages,  new  nations  growing 
up  into  a  magnitude  beyond  conception 
with  a  velocitylexceeding  thought, — I  say. 
Sir,  it  is  impossible  to  look  upon  this  spec- 
tacle without  feelings  of  awe,  of  alarm  and 
apprehension.  We  cannot  but  be  aware  that 
at  every  moment  embarrassments  mayarise, 
that  difficulties  may  meet  us  at  everj 
turn,  and  that  the  mighty  workings  of  so 
stupendous  a  machine  demand  in  those,  to 
whom  its  guidance  is  committed,  the 
utmost  fortitude,  the  utmost  care,  the  ut* 
most  circumspection,  above  all,  the  ut- 
most prudence,  temper,  and  moderation. 
Sir,  there  is  a  subject  closely  con- 
nected with  the  execution  of  the  measures 
of  last  year,  upon  which,  though,  as  has 
been  observed  by  an  hon. gentleman  (Mr. 
Law),  it  has  been  already  debated  even 
to  nausea,  I  must,  however,  at  the  risk 
even  of  fatiguing  the  House,  make  some 
observations,  in  consequence  of  the  stress 
which  has  been  laid  upon  the  circum- 
stance, and  the  impression  it  has  made 
upon  tJie  public  mind.  It  will  be  antici- 
pated that  I  allnde  to  the  receiving  of  evi- 
dence from  accomplices,  to  the  employ- 
ment of  spies,  and  particularly  of  one  in- 
dividual, whose  name  has  been  so  often 
mentioned  wkh  reprobation,  perhaps  not 
undeserved.  We  must  consider  this  sub- 
ject with  a  fair  view  of  both  sides  of  the 
Question.  On  the  one  hand,  we  must 
fairly  allow  the  encouragement  which  this 
man  s  presence  and  assumed  character  was 
calculated  to  give  to  designs  and  schemes 
which  might  otherwise  not  have  been  en- 
tertained or  undertaken;  on  the  other 
hand,  we  must  not  suffer  ourselves  to  be 
made  the  dupes  of  those  whose  evident 
interest  it  is  to  heap  all  their  own  doings 
upon  the  head  of  Oliver,  to  put  in  his 
mouth  all  violent  language  and  criminal 
propositions  by  whomsoever  held  or  made, 
and  by  so  charging  him  entirely  to  libe- 
rate and  absolve  tneroselves.  It  is  said, 
that  the  conduct  of  the  discontented  in 
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the  country  depended  on  their  expecta* 
tions  of  support  and  assistance  in  London ; 
that  he  supplied  this  link  of  connexion, 
that  he  represented  the  metropolis,  and 
encouraged  the  undertaking  and  persever- 
ing in  the  roost  extravagant  designs  hy 
representations  of  the  countenance  and 
aid  which  they  were  certain  to  receive. 
This  is  probahly  true ;  such  was  bis  cha- 
racter, and  such  probably  his  conduct. 
But  it  was  a  character  which  he  assumed, 
not  at  the  suggestion  of  the  government, 
but  at  the  instigation  of  the  conspirators 
in  London  ;  and  this  conduct,  wicked  and 
nefarious  as  it  cert n inly  was,  was  pursued 
upon  their  plan  and  in  furtherance  of  their 
designs ;  it  was  the  conduct,  which  they 
were  pursuing  throughout  the  country; 
it  was  the  conduct  which  rendered  the 
suspension  of  the  act  of  Habeas  Cor- 
pus so  wise  and  advisable  a  measure. 
It  was  their  habit  and  practice  to  go  from 
town  to  town,  and  from  county  to  coun- 
ty, representing  and  exaggerating  in  one 
place  the  disposition  which  existed  to  rise 
in  the  other,  and  thus  attempting  to  seduce 
and  mislead  the  needy,  the  distressed,  the 
anwarv  and  unthinking  into  a  participation 
in  their  wild  objects  and  criminal  under- 
takings.—  When  I  consider  this  whole 
matter,  as  it  is  stated  by  my  honourable 
friends,  I  own  the  fair  conclusion  appears 
to  me  so  irresistibly  strong,  and  to  lean  so 
much  one  way,  that  in  the  present  tran- 
ouil  state  of  the  country  I  know  not  whe- 
ther it  is  perfectly  prudent  to  draw  that 
conclusion  m  all  its  full  force.  For  how  does 
the  matter  sUnd  upon  the  statement  of 
my  hon.  friends  ?  Oliver  always  used  the 
most  violent  language,  and  recommend- 
ed the  most  outrageous  conduct.  Parlia- 
mentarv  reform,  which,  as  we  are  told,  is 
the  real  object  of  those  who  sign  petitions 
and  attend  meetings,  he  always  ridiculed 
and  despised.  Petitioning,  he  said,  was 
utterly  useless ;  to  physical  force  he  al- 
most uniformly  exhorted  them  to  have  re- 
course.— Now,  what  IS  the  other  part  of  the 
statement?  Using  this  language,  and  pro- 
fessing these  principles,  he  was  received 
amongst  them,  caressed,  relied  upon, 
trusted  and  confided  in ;  he  became  their 
leader  and  their  guide,  the  principal  man 
amonest  them,  the  chief  to  whom  they  all 
looked  up  and  were  all  ready  to  follow. 
Now,  I  ask,  Sir,  what  is  the  fair  inference 
with  respect  to  the  temper,  feelings,  spirit, 
and  disposition  of  those  by  whom,  under 
tttch  arcumstances,  he  was  so  admitted 
and  accepted  ?  The  same  obsenratioQ  ap* 


plies  to  the  spies  who  have  been  men« 
tioned  before,  m  the  course  of  the  session^ 
by  another  hon.  friend  of  mine  (Mr* 
Philips).  According  to  his  statement, 
whilst  they  proposed  the  most  horrible 
and  abominable  schemes,  such  as  the 
burning  of  Manchester,  they  were  pro- 
tected, their  secret  was  kept,  and  not  a 
word  was  heard  respecting  them ;— but  aa 
soon  as  it  was  suspected  that  they  were 
informers,  out  comes  the  whole  of  that 
which  had  been  before  concealed,  and  the 
table  is  loaded  with  accusations  of  the 
deepest  dye  and  the  most  atrocious  na* 
t  ure.  Someth  ing  of  the  same  remark  may 
also  be  made  upon  a  story  mentioned  in  a 
former  debate  by  an  hon.  gentleman  (Mr, 
Lambton),  upon  the  authority  of  a  news- 
paper, and  of  a  **  most  respectable"  per- 
son, who  was  an  eye-witness  of  the  ftct 
which  he  relates.  This  respectable  per- 
son says,  that  Oliver  was  very  active  in 
inflammg  and  instigating  the  mob  which 
insulted  the  Prince  Regent  as  he  came 
down  to  parliament  at  the  beginning  of 
the  last  session.  Why,  Sir,  this  may 
possibly  be  true ;  I  am  not  one  of  those 
who  place  much  reliance  upon  the  good 
character  and  conduct  of  Oliver.  I  can- 
not  but  think  that  in  order  to  obtain  the 
influence  which  he  appears  to  have  p4b« 
sessed  in  the  counsels  of  these  men,  he 
must  have  used  the  same  language,  and 
professed  the  same  opinions ;  but  I  must 
say,  that,  it  is  much  to  be  lamented  that 
this  "  respectable  person"  should  have 
suffered  a  year  to  elapse  before  he  gave 
this  information ;  information  which  would 
have  been  very  important  at  the  time; 
which  we  stood  much  in  need  of,  and 
should  have  been  very  desirous  to  Have 
received.  If  this  information  had  been 
given,  much  useful  light  would  probably 
have  been  thrown  upon  the  whole  transac- 
tion. If  a  government  spy  at  that  time  he 
was,  such  he  would  have  been  discovered 
to  have  been,  and  we  probably  should 
have  made  a  more  compleat  inquiry,  and 
come  to  a  more  satismctory  conclusion 
upon  that  part  at  least  of  these  events 
than,  as  it  was,  we  were  enabled  to  do. 

Sir,  in  the  course  of  these  debates  many 
general  propositions  have  been  laid  down 
with  respect  to  the  employment  of  spiet 
at  all ;  this  night,  by  my  hon.  and  learned 
friend  who  opened  this  debate,  and  upon 
former  occasions  atill  more  broadly  and 
decidedly  by  the  hon.  gentleman  the  mem- 
ber for  B  ramber  (  Mr.  Wilberforce) .  Sir, 
every  thing  that  is  honourable  and  vir- 
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tttooa  IB  our  otturev  erery  good  leding  of 
the  heart,  imd  every  lony  conception  of 
tbo  eniodt  would  induce  nt  eagerly  to 
adopt  and  embrace  these  doctrines  in  their 
iiiUMt  extent;  but.  Sir,  we  are  imperi- 
oudy  called  upon  to  pause  and  hesitate, 
whilst  we  consider  whether  this  course  can 
be  actually  perseverod  in;  fi^  nothing  is 
more  danoerous  than  to  lajr  down  in  theory 
muunis»  vtom  which  you  munediately  find 
yourselves  compelled  to  depart  in  practice ; 
uplbiiig  exposes  you  ao  much  to  the  charge 
of  hypocrisy  and  to  the  accusation  of 
scourging  in  others  that  sin,  which  you 
leave  unpunished  in  yourselves.  We  must 
also  well  consider  whether  these  principles 
will  not  lead  us  farther  than  we  at  present 
iatcML  A  great  difircDoe  is  drawn  in  ar- 
gument between  apiea  and  accomplices ; 
belweeft  those  who  are  commissioned  to 
nnr^'fff  with  the  criminal  in  order  to  de- 
tect them,  and  Uiose  who  come  forward  to 
disdose  die  crimes  in  which  they  have 
been  enga^ged.  Why,  Sir,  with  respect  to 
those  MO  employ  them,  there  mw  be 
some  difierenoe,  but  for  the  persons  them- 
selves,  if  we  are  to  consider  their  conduct 
upon  Ac  strict  principles  of  religion  and 
nomEty,  I  do  not  perceive  a  very  broad 
distinction.  Accomplices  in  some  instances 
ia§y  be  smitten  with  remorse,  and  may 
wish  to  .make  amends  to  society  for  the 
injury  they  have  done  it;  though  such 
motives  when  professed  appear  to  me  very 
uuestJQiiahle.  Interest  and  impunity  for 
toe  meat  part  prompt  their  conauct.  Re- 
morse ami  repentance  should  certainly 
induce  a  man  to  offend  no  more  himself, 
Ond  to  withdraw  himself  from  the  com- 

Ky  of  those  with  whom  he  has  offended ; 
I  do  not  exactly  see  that  they  should 
lead  him  to  betray  them  into  the  hands  of 
justice.  We  should  also  be  upon  our 
guard  affamat  another  partiality  in  our- 
selves. It  is  only  in  cases  of  this  descrip- 
tion that  the  means  by  which  evidence  is 
obtained*  ave  ao  niceiy  acaoned  and  scru- 
tiois^  When  the  geneval  indignation  is 
excited  •a^nst  the  oftnce,  when  every 
cue  is  anxious  to  see  the  oSbocc  brought 
to  sQoiabment,  then  we  are  apt  not  to 
hiox  lery  oicelf  ito  the  means  by  which 
that  object  ia  attained ;  but  when  the  pub- 
lie  aympatby  and  commiseration  is,  as  it 
is  very  apt  to  be  in  itate  prosecutions, 
axirited  m  SuFonrof  ibe  accuaed  and  the 
pnbUc  fiBclio£[,  allow  sne  t^  say,  amy  very 
possibly  nm  m  a  cumnt  disectly  oppoaed 
to  the  public  ioterest-^^ieii  wo  esanine 
every  aiep  with  the  atmoit  rigour^nd  Uy 
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down  strict  rules  from  which  in  other 
cases  we  depart  in  silence  and  without 
observation. 

Now,  Sir,  upon  the  bill  whidi  is  the 
immediate  subject  of  our  consideration,  £ 
certainly  am  of  opinion  that  we  ought  to 
go  into  the  committee.  I  will  not  now 
enter  into  its  details,  nor  into  a  considera- 
tion of  the  observations  which  have  been 
made  with  respect  to  the  extent  of  its  pro^ 
visions.  Those  are  matters  fitter  for  our 
consideration  hereafter.  But,  generally,. 
1  support  the  hill  upon  both  the  grounda 
which  have  been  urged  by  the  hon,  and 
learned  gentlemen,  who  have  moved  and 
argued  it.  In  the  first  place,  i  continue 
to  approve  of  the  measures  of  the  last 
year.  In  the  execution  of  those  measurea 
1  can  easily  conceive  that  aots  may  have 
been  done,  meritorious  in  themselves  and 
necessary,  not  illegal,  and  upon  which,  if 
brought  before  a  court  of  justice,  a  judge 
would  be  compelled  to  direct  the  jury  to 
bring  in  a  verdict  of  guilty ;~acts  also  may 
have  been  done,  legal  in  themselves,  but 
of  which  you  cannot  show  the  leffality, 
because  you  cannot  bring  forward  the  de*' 
fence.  It  is  said,  that  there  is  a  great 
difference  between  this  case  and  that  of 
the  former  bill  of  indemnity  in  1801,  be- 
cause it  was  fairly  argued  then  that  the 
persons  who  had  given  ministers  the  in* 
formation  upon  which  they  had  acted, 
could  not  be  safely  brouffht  forward,  be« 
cause  they  uiight  be  in  me  power  of  the 
enemy.— Sir,  I  do  not  wisn  to  enlarge 
upon  this  topic,  but  I  do  think  that  that 
argument  applies  as  atrongly  to  the  pre« 
sent  as  to  the  former  bill.  Thoae  who  have 
now  given  information,  may  be  in  t^e 
power  of  those  whose  malice  is  as  inve* 
terete,  and  whose  vengeance  would  be  aa 
ruthless  as  that  of  any  foreign  government 
upon  those  whom  it  might  discover  to  hsve 
betrayed  it  ssecrets.  I  did  not  vote  for  the 
measures  of  last  year  blindfold,  nor  in  the 
dark ;  I  did  ndt  vote  without  being  aware 
of  the  consequences  which  might  arise 
from  them.  1  was  aware  that  they  miffhk 
possibly  produce  great  injustice  and  ini^ 
quity  from  their  very  nature ;  because  thqr 
were  aecret  powers  that  were  granted; 

flowers  to  be  exercised  upon  es^parU  in# 
iENmation,  whioh  might  be  erroneous  or 
psalicious,  and  not  omy  so,  hot  upon  the 
judgment  of  those  to  whom  thst  inforaie- 
tion  was  submitted,  which  judgment  mi^ 
very  likely  be  mistaken,  and  waa  more 
likely  to  he  so  than  if  exerdaed  upon  tea* 
timooy  bm  openly  end  esuuaiiied  edroiily 
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Sfudmcatet  charged  with  aod  responsi- 
e  for  the  safety  of  those  who  employ 
them*    I  see  as  clearly  and  feel  as  deeply, 
fui  my  honourable  friends,  the  objections 
fo  the  law,  but  I  thought  they  were  over- 
n^led  by  the  necefsity  of  the  case.  I  voted 
for  it  as  a  great  conservative  measure  of 
atate ;  and  as  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
powers  granted  have  been  exercised  ty- 
faanip^y,  oppreasivelyy  or  maliciously,  I 
ca^Bot  hesitate  in  extending  tp  ministers 
^e  protection  of  a  &ir  indemnity. 
.    8iTf  for  myself,  I  could  here  wish  to 
take  my  leave  of  these  measures.    I  know 
I  shall  be  lold  by  my  honourable  friends 
th^it  that  is  irapossible,^-that  such  votes 
are  mora  easily  given,  than  got  rid  of; 
that  their  e&cts  will  cleave  to  us  aod  to 
thst  country  for  even    1  trus^,  however, 
that  the  impression  in  the  country  will  be 
diflereni;  tnat  the  result  of  these   pro- 
readings  will  be  to  induce  those  who  have 
been  led  into  turbulence  and  sedition,  to 
reconsider  their  conduct,  to  mistrust  those 
who  give  them  violent  counsels,  to  reject 
wild  prcnecta  of  annual  parliaments  and 
universal  sttfirage,  which  1  am  sorry  to  see 
are  still  demanded  in  petitions  which  are 
}aid  upon  our  table,  projects,  which  we 
oppose,  as  I  can  sincerely  assert,  not  be- 
cause ve  are  envious  of  any  liberty  that 
VQuld  be  gained  to  the  people  by  them,  but 
because  ve  detest  despotism;  for  there  is 
nopvedicttoD,  I  would  venture  to  make  with 
ao  much  confidence,  no  assertion  upon 
which  I  would  so  willingly  pledge  fame, 
character,  reputation,    all  that  is  dear 
tp  me,  as  that  these  schemes,  if  adopted, 
wiU  terminate  in  a  eovemment  far  more 
lirbitrary  than  that  wnich  they  will  succeed 
and  displacf* 

.  Mr.  Brougham  observed,  that  he  was 
not  altogether  unprepared  to  expect  the 
course  which  his  bon.  friend  had  ju«t  pur- 
aued.  He  was  afraid  that  his  hon.  friend 
would  differ  as  widely  from  him,  and 
oaincide  as  completely  with  the  gentlemen 
opposite  upon  the  whole  of  thoi«e  mea* 
aures,  as  hia  frank  and  candid  avowal  had 
now  rendered  indisputable.  Having  gone 
aomuch  the  whole  way  with  ministers,  his 
hoQ*  friend  might  be  said  to  have  lichly 
aamed  that  tribute  of  applause,  with  which 
he  was  ao  justly  greeted  bv  them  and  by 
their  adherents.  It  was,  nowever,  a  mat- 
lea  of  much  fegret  to  him,  and  to  those 
irith  whom  his  hon.  friend  wm  generally 
in  the  habit  of  acting,  that  a  person  of  hia 
geaat  respectabilitv,  that  a  person  of  ao 
audi  weight  in  that  House  and  in  the 
(VOL^XXXVII.) 


country,  from  his  accomplishments^  hia 
talents,  and  his  character,  should  have 
lent  himself  to  the  support  of  such  a 
measure  as  that  which  was  now  under  con« 
sideration.    But  it  was  to  his  arguments 
and  not  to  his  authority,  they  were  bound 
to  address  themselves ;  it  waa  not.  the  ad* 
ventitious  circumstances  derived  from  hia 
just  reputation  or  political  connexions* 
that  they  were  to  regard,  but  the  mere  in« 
fluence  of  his  arguments  balanced  on  their 
own  merits.     He  should  now  be  obliged  to 
address  himself  to  his  hon.  friend  in  some 
degree  personally,  and  to  the  three  or  fouv 
last  sentences  of  his  speech  exclusively  t 
for,  rich  as  his  hon.  friend's  speech  had 
been  in  general  observations,  powerful  aa 
it  had  been  in  eloquence,  beautiful  in  ita 
illustrations,  various  in  its  topics,    and 
animated  in  delivery,  those  observatiooa 
and  that  eloquence,  were  no  more  than  ao 
many  vague  generalities,  applicable,  if  not 
to  any  subject,  at  least  to  any  period,  any 
government,  or  igdv  danger  to  such  ^o* 
vernment,  and  entirely  unconnected  with 
the  measure  of  indemnity  now  before  the 
House.    Rich,  th^n,  as  his  hpn.  friend*a 
speech  had  been  in  this  general  matter, 
there  was  no  one  even  of  those  who  apt 
proved  the  measure,  and  were  ready  to 
adopt  it  on  no  belter  authority  than  that 
which  had  been  thus  afforded  them,  who 
could  point  out  one  single  word  (with  the 
exception  of  three  or  four  last  sentencei» 
on  which  he  should  presently  make  soma 
observations)  that  had  any  reference  to 
the  present  bill  of  indemnity ;  and  hia  hon* 
friend  had  been  aware  of  this:  for  he 
stated,  that  he  thought  any  ob«ervationa 
on  the  measure  itself  would  be  made  moro 
properlv  on  going  into  a  committee  on 
the  bin.    In  the  last  few  sentencea  to 
which  he  bad  before  alluded,  what  said  hia 
hon.  friend  ?    <*  That  in  the  late  situation 
of  the  country,  persons  had  been  called  on 
to  do  acts  which  were  not  in  tbeoMelvea 
Strictly  legal ;   that  if  actioaa  were  com* 
menced  against  them  on  those  grounds,  a 
verdict  must  be  given  for  the  plaintiff} 
though  the  defendants  who  had  incurred  the 
risk  o[  an  illegal  act  for  the  general  good  of 
the  public,  was  entitled  to  the  fullest  pro* 
tection  for  the  part  he  had  so  meritoriously 
taken  a  that  the  same  persons  might  have 
done  many  other  acta  strictly  legal,  but 
the  legality  of  which  they  could  not  esta* 
blish,  from  the  difficulty  of  bringing  for- 
ward  witoesaee,  for  whose  safety  fears  were 
entertained,  if  they  gave  evidence  on  such 
an  occasion."    Did  he  rightly  understand 
(8T) 
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the  ^ound  on  wlitch  bis  hon.  friend's 
argument  rested  ?  With  one  part  of  it  he 
fvHy  coincided.  He  agreed  that,  when  in 
a  crisis  nf  real  difficulty  and  danger  (not 
such  a  crisis  as  his  hon.  friend  had  de- 
scribed), a  magistrate  who  had  beenarmed 
with  extraordinary  powers,  for  the  pre- 
•ervation  of  public  tranquillity,  did  »tep 
beyond  the  bounds  of  what  was  strictly 
legal,  without  exceeding  the  limits  neces- 
sary^ for  effi?cting  his  purpose,  such  a 
magistrate  dci^erved  protection,  if  the 
measures  he  pursued  were  proved. or  ad- 
mitted to  be  essential  to  the  public  safety. 
It  was  possible  that  such  conduct  might 
be  at  once  illegal,  and  meritorious;  its 
iUcgality  might  be  extenuated  by  the 
necessity  that  called  for  it,  and  the  ma- 
gistrate might  have  acted  meritoriously, 
in  venturing  on  such  an  occasion  to  over- 
step bounds  at  his  own  risk.  An  in- 
demnity granted  to  such  a  magistrate, 
and  under  such  circumstances,  would  be 
no  more  than  he  would  have  a  right  to 
demand. 

But  that  was  not  the  indemnity  now 
sought  for :  the  present  bill,  or  rather  the 
bill  which  ministers  hoped  to  introduce, 
held  out  an  indemnity  to  all  who  had  been 
concerned  in  any  of  the  late  transactions 
—-to  those  who  had  overstepped  the  law 
with  the  best  of  motives,  and  those  who 
had  transgressed  it  with  the  worst.  It 
confounded  the  magistrate,  the  man  of 
honesty  and  character,  who  had  taken 
every  precaution  and  faithfiilly  discharged 
bis^  duty  in  maintaining  the  public  tran- 

auilltty,  with  a  person  whom  he  should 
escribe  without  periphrasis,  without  anr 
of  those  respectful  circumlocutions  with 
which  he  had  been'  generally  ushered 
into  the  notice  of  the  House  by  the 
gentlemen  opposite,  the  person  who  had 
been  called  by  the  various  rtames  of  <*  that 
loyal  and  upright  subject."  "  that  much 
injured  individual,"   •*  that    meritorious 

S^ent  of  the  police,''— he  meant  that 
liver :  it  confounded  such  a  magistrate 
as  he  had  described  with  this  man,  or  with 
any  other  such  miscreant,  if  any  other 
such  there  could  be— that  is,  it  placed 
those  persons  in  the  same  attitude  as  the 
magistrates,  by  holding  out  the  same  in- 
demnity to  them.  Hu  hon.  friend  had 
said,-  that  the  magistrates  could  not  defend 
aetioni  brought  against  them,  without 
producing  the  names  of  those  on  whose 
evidence  they  had  relied :  and  where  was 
the  difficulty  of  producing  such  witnesses, 
ia  the  face  of  the  country,  in  open  eourt, 
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in  publib  and  honourable  trial  ?  This  had 
been  done  at  all  former  periods;  not  bj 
bringing  forward  one  witness,  or  upon  one 
occasion,  but  witness  after  witness,  and 
time  after  time.    It  had  been  done  even 
in  this  time,  of  which  his  hon.  friend 
seemed  so  much  afraid.    In  1812,  the  re- 
port of  the  committee  was  as  strong  as  to 
the  disturbed  districts  as  the  present.  Thm 
same  report  mentioned  the  dangers  that 
had  been  incurred  by  persons  who  wcne 
called  on  as  evidence,  and  the  danger  of 
magistrates    themselves,    if  any  of  the 
disafieeted  were  brought  to  trial.   But  hoir 
did  the  government  act  on  that  occasion  I 
In  a  manner  for  which  he  gave  them  ere* 
dit.    They    brought  to    trial    all    thosd 
against  whom  they  couki  procure  any 
information.     Numbers  were  tried,  and 
numbers  of   witnesses  were  exan^ned ; 
and  he  would  ask,  what  person  was  ever 
injured  on  this  account  ?    what  person 
was  ever  exposed  to  the  slightest  risk? 
**  Oh !   no,'*  it  would  be  replied ;  "  but 
the  evidence  of  these  persons  did  no  harm 
to  the* conspirators ;  they  were  all  friends 
and  accomplices."    So  rar  from  this,  that 
those  witnesses  were  the  means  of  con* 
victing  upwards  of  twenty  of  theprisonen^ 
of  whom  many  suffered  the  sentence  of  the 
law.    And  what  was  the  dai^er?   Was 
one  person  among  them  hurt  ?    Was  one 
person  so  much  as  threatened  ?  Yes,  there 
was  one;  and  the  parties  were  immedi* 
ately  brought  to  trial  for  the  offisnce» 
when  tlie  trial  failed  only  because  ibe 
wrong  person  had  been  selected  for  prose- 
cution.    He  called  on  the  House  to  deter^^ 
nine  if  this  was  not  a  complete  answer  to 
the  argument  on  which  his  hon.  friend  had 
rested.    He  had  himself  been  of  counsel  on 
that  trial,  and  he  hoped  hemi^ht  giveevi- 
dedce  of  what  passed  there,  without  being 
affected  by  the  stigma  which  it  was  attempt* 
ed  to  attach  on  every  one  who  stated  facts 
contrary  to  the  wishes  of  the  other  side  of 
the  House.     The  House  would  recollect^ 
that  at  that  time  m  sort  of  Luddism  prevailed 
in  Yorkshire,  such  as  had  given  nse  to  the 
trials  at  Derby.    On  that  occasion  a  per- 
son was  tried  for  menacing  the  life  of  an* 
other  in  the  dead  of  the  night.    A  perK>n 
was  called  to  prove  evidence,  who  slated 
that  the  party  calling  bad  found  the  pro- 
secutor  at  home,  bald  &red  a  pistol,  and 
destroyed  one  of  bis  eyes.     He  (Mr. 
Brougham)  saw  a  person  tried  for  this 
offence.    He  saw  the  man  who  bad  been 
shot ;  he  gave  his  evMence  pttblidft  as  did 
many  othm,  and  among  them  Ibe  accen* 
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plic«s  of  thd party  wbo had  fired  the  pistol;  Iftible  for  an  honest  man  to  prodiice  his 


'  all  were  broiidit  forward  in  the  &ce  of 
the  court.  But,  notwithstanding  this, 
notwithstanding  the  disturbed  state  of  the 
country,  and  the  circumstance  of  their 
lutnqg  all  been  brought  forward  in  tbe  box 
toswearaway  theiifeof  an  individual,  one 
of  the  favoured  conspirators,  and  the  most 
active  of  those  who  were  then  called 
rebels,  not  the  slightest  evil  had  accrued 
to  any  of  them. 
And  now  he  would  ask  if  there  was.  any 

Sreater  tie  to  connect  the  disaffiscted  of 
le  present  day,  and  so  hind  them  toge- 
ther in  wickedness  and  secrecy,  as  to  en- 
danger the  person  of  any  witness  who 
nignt  be  brought  focward  on  the  present 
occasion?    Where  was  the  variance  be- 
tween the  circumstances  of  the  present 
day  and  those  of  1812,  to  affect  the  safety 
of  witnesses,  or  exclude  a  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding which  was  then  adopted  without 
hesitation?    But    without    recurring    to 
1812,  he  had  another  instance  in  view,  in 
which  the  same  course  was  adopted ;  in 
which  more  than  a  hundred  witnesses, 
after  discharging   their  consciences    by 
swearing  to  facts  of  conspiracy  and  treason 
^-after  leaving  the  prisoners  to  execution 
—went  peaceably  home  the  next  day  with- 
out threat  or  molestation.    He  need  only 
remind  the  House  of  the  trials  at  Derby : 
not  one  of  the  hundred  witnesses  called 
on    that  occasion  had   experienced  the 
slightest  inconvenience.    It  was  too  much, 
then,  to  assert  that  witnesses  could  not  be 
called,  lest  they  should  be  exposed  to 
danj^er.     When  he  had  shown  that  in 

Senods  much  worse  than  the  present  no 
an^er  had  been  incurred  by  witnesses,  it 
was  m  vain  to  refer  to  vague  generalities 
such  as  his  hon.  friend  had  advanced ;  it 
was  in  viuo  to  say  what  might  happen,  and 
therefore  call  upon  the  House  to  pass  a 
bill  which  set  aside  all  the  ordinary  course 
of  law.  Now  when  on  the  authority  of 
the  report  itself,  on  the  evidence  of  their 


own  senses,  on  the  admission  of  his  hon. '  vague  generality,  like  those  delivered  by 


friend,  it  was  plain  that  perfect  tranquillity 
prevailed  over  all  the  country,  that  the 
auspcsisjon  was  no  longer  necessary,  and 
the  ordinary  course  of  law  was  restored  In 
every  thing  else,  it  rested  with  the  sup- 
porters of  this  bill  to  show  (and  he  wished 
ois  hon*  friend  would  show]  why  persons 
against  whom  actions  were  brought  were 
unable  to  avail  themselves  of  a  just  de- 
fence (  what  there  was  in  our  law  ineffi- 
aent;  what  rendered  it  so  powerless 
now,  that  for  the  first  time  it  was  impos- 


witnesses  for  fear  of  the  dangers  they 
miffht  incur. 

His  hon.  friend  had  made  some  remarki 
on  the  last  statement  that  had  come  forth, 
respecting  the  conduct  of  Oliver;  and  he 
haa  enjoyed  a  sort  of  triumph  in  asking 
why  the  relation  of  all  that  passed  on  the 
first  day  of  last  session  had  been  post- 
poned till  now.    He  would  give  his  hon. 
friend  an  answer,  with  which  any  candid 
nlind  would  be  satisBed,  and  which,  but 
for  the  heat   of  party  contention,  must 
have  offered  itself  to  his  hon.  friend'a  own 
reflection.    It  was  only  within  these  last 
three  or  four  weeks  that  it  had  become 
safe   to   make  such    a   communication. 
His  hon.  friend  seemed  to  sneer  or  smile 
at  this,  but  till  within  the  three  or  four 
last  weeks  the  Habeas  Corpus  act  had 
been  suspended,  and  persons  who  gave 
any  such  information  might  have  been 
imprisoned ;  at  least  all  who  Jiad  mado 
themselves  Enemies  of  Oliver  had  been 
committed.    He  cared  not  that  this  im- 
prisonment might  not  have  been  caused 
by  Oliver's    immediate  oath ;  that  might 
or  might  not  have  been  the  case.    If  they 
were  committed  on  the  oath  of  others,  it 
was  through  the  information  of  Oliver. 
He  was    in  close    comniunication   with 
government ;  he  was  Che  familiar  of  the 
home  office,  and  it  was  of  no  importance 
whether  the  oath  was  made  by  him  or 
others.    'Besides,  this  denial  of  Oliver's 
oath  was .  not  known,  and  it  might  have 
been  his  for  aught  any  one  could  dream 
to  the  contrary ;  till  the  report  of  the  lasl 
committee  nobody  could  be  satisfied  that 
Oliver's  oath  had  not  been  the  cause  of 
all  the  detentions.    Why  was  the  indi- 
vidual possessed  of  this  information  to 
make  an  enemy  of  Oliver,  a  person  whose 
whole  hope  of  advancement,  of  existence, 
depended  on  the  fatal  effects  of  his  poi- 
sonous breath  passing  over  the  unhappy 
victim.    This  was  no  imaginary  case,  no 


his  hon.  friend :  it  wss  the  case  of  the 
unfortunate  Scholes,  *  who  had  suffered 
merely  because  he  had  disregarded  the 
invitation  of  Dliver :  for  this  he  had  suf- 
fered a  long  and  painful  imprisonment— 
for  this  his  nealth  was  ruined,  as  attested 
by  his  physician — for  this  his  fortune  and 
character  had  been  destroyed,  as  appeared 
by  the  evidence  of  most  respectable  neigh- 


*  For  a  copy  of  Scholes's  Petition, 
see  p.  458f 
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boure.    And  why  ?  because  he  threatened 
OHver    (nuch    was    the    uncontradicted 
statement,  backed  by  the  testimony  of  a 
tnost  respectable  magistrate)  to  lay  his 
discourse  before  a  jui»tice,  when  he  pro- 
posed the  adoption  of  nhysical  force  as  a 
tneans  of  promoting  parliamentary  reform. 
In  forty-ei)2ht  hours  aAer  this  threat,  he 
Was  conveyed  to  prison.    Whatever  might 
be  said,  the  arts  of  that  man  were  not  to 
be  despised  by  persons  in  humble  life: 
they  might  pass  innocently  by  those  in  a 
higher  sphere ;  not  innocently,  indeed,  for 
they  had  poisoned  the  ear  of  a  noble  lord 
in  another  House;   but  they  might  not 
deter  them  from  the  execution  of  theiir 
duty.     But   this  was  not  the  case  with 
those  in  a  lower  sphere ;  they  knew  that 
if  they  ^ave   information  and   did  their 
duty,  this  man  had  power  to  cause  their 
imprisonment   during   the   suspension  of 
the  Habeas  Corpus.    The  triumph,  there« 
fore,  of  his  hon.  friend  was  groundless, 
and  his  question  was  completely  answered. 
This  led  him  to  make  some  observations 
on  the  petitions  that  had  been  presented, 
and  the  stigma  that  had  been  cast  on  all 
of  them  indiscriminately.    One  had  been 
presented  by  Ward,  who  was  represented 
las  a  most  disreputable  character ;  but  he 
would  just  ask  how  they  came  to  know 
all   this?    Two   persons    convicted  and 
condemned  to  death  had  made  a  dying 
declaration  respecting  him ;  and  this  had 
been  read  by  the  noble  lord  opposite  as 
conclusive   evidence,  though  tnere  was 
bow    no   possibility    of  ascertaining    its 
truth.     He  did  not  say  that  this  evidence 
was  false;  some  credit  was  always  due  to 
persons  in  such  circumstances;  but  if  they 
were  to  be  credited,  with  a  halter  round 
their  necks,   and   making   a   declaration 
which  they  knew  to  be  agpreeable  to  the 
knagistrate  who  received  it,  and  which  in 
fact   offered   thefr   only  hope  of  escape 
from  execution;  how  much  less  should 
the  noble  lord  refuse  the  dying  declara« 
tions  of  individuals,  who  made  those  de- 
clarations to  persons,   and  in  a  manner 
that  precluded  every  hope  of  escape  from 
the  fate  that  awaited  them.     Whatever 
was  said  by  the  former,  the  noble  lord 
received  without  hetitatiun.  and  wished 
to  pass  for  indisputable  testimony,  because 
it  was  agreeable  to  the  case  he  had  to 
support*    Whatever  was  said  by  the  latter, 
though    under     circumstances    affording 
much  less  probability  of  falsehood,  the 
hoble  lord  rejected  as  wholly  unworthy 
of  credit.    It  was  not  necessa^  to  make 
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any  farther  remark  on  this  iDConsiatekicyw 
If  the   persons'  to    wlrom  he   had  last 
alluded  were  to  be  believed,  they  tratoeA 
to  Oliver  the  plot  for  which  they  saf- 
fered  death  ;  but  these  were  not  the  6nl^ 
things    that  could   be    stated,  nor   m 
their  connexion  with  Oliver  rest  on  the 
dying  declaration  of  one  of  the  condemned. 
He  could  not  but  remember  the  coinci- 
dence between  some  things  stated  in  the 
petition  of  Scholes  which  he  had  pre* 
sented,   and  some  facts  which,  from   8 
different  source,  came  to  the  knowledge  ft 
his  hon.  friend  the  memberfor  Shrewsbury, 
respecting  Brandreth.  His  hon.  friend  had 
then  invited  his  attention  to  the  fact,  that 
Brandreth  had  said  Scholes  ought  not  to  be 
trusted,  which  agreed  exactly  with  one  of 
the  allegations  of  the  petition,  which  states 
that  Scholes,    seeing  the  character    of 
Oliver,  and  suspecting  his  designs,  had 
refused  to  allow  any  more  reform  meet- 
ings at  his  house.    Oliver  was  the  person 
against  whom  this  refusal  was  directed, 
and  Brandreth  had  shown  his  connexion 
with  Oliver,  by  taking  his  impression  of 
the  character  of  this  individual.    Ibese 
petitions  were,  however,  disregarded,  and 
no  inquiry  had  been  made  into  the  cir- 
cumstances which  either  tended  to  con- 
firm or  contradict  their  statements.    He 
however  rested  more  upon  them  than  bis 
hon.  friend,  than  another  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman  who  opposed  all  petitions,  or 
than  the  right  hon.  president  of  the  board 
of  trade,  who,  in  a  debate  on  a  former 
night,  had  got  up  and  invoked  truth  and 
justice  against  listening  to  or  regarding 
any  statement  of  grievances,  or  any  prayer, 
for  redress  from  any  of  Uie  petitioners. 
He  had  often  heard  of  truth  and  justice 
having  been  invoked  on  trifling  occasions, 
and  for  unworthy  causes,  but  he  had  never 
before  heard  their  names  so  profaned  as  on 
that  occasion.    He  had  never  before  heard 
them  invoked  to  prevent  inquiry,  by  which 
alone  truth  could  be  ascertained,  or  to 
stop  the  disclosure  of  evidence,  by  which 
alone  justice  could  be  done.    It  was  such 
conduct  that  destroyed  the  confidence  of 
the  country  in  the  measures  of  govern- 
ment :  it  was  such  conduct  that  stigma- 
tized the  secret  committees  of  the  House, 
and  made  their  reports  no  justification  of 
the  administration  in  the  eyes  of  impar- 
tial men.    The  reasoning  by  which  thd 
House  had  been  brought  to  resist  all  in- 
quiry seemed  to  him  very  far  from  being 
strong,  or  convincing.     He  bad  yet  Uy 
learn  by  what  legitimate  process  df  arga« 
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nent  it  was  decided,  that  because  one 
petitioner  had  presented  exaggerated 
«tatenient«,^that  because  another  bad 
addressed  to  the  House  what  wrs  false,*— 
that  because  a  third  bad  magnified  his 
sufierings  beyond  the  strict  line  of  truth, 
—-that  because  a  fourth  was  a  man  of 
abandoned  character,  therefore  the  House 
was  to  tend  no  ear  to  any  petitions,  how- 
ever different  in  their  nature,  and  however 
differently  they  came  recommended  by 
the  character  of  those  who  framed  them 
The  House  had  now  got  to  this — that  it 
reckoned  complaint  sufficient  to  excite 
suspicion  against  the  person  who  preferred 
it,  and  thought  it  enough  to  throw  dis- 
credit on  a  man's  word  or  oath,  if  he  was 
found  coming  forward  to  state  his  griev- 
ances. "  You  are  a  petitioner,"  was  the 
language  of  the  gentlemen  opposite, 
"  therefore  yon  cannot  be  believed ;  you 
complain  of  oppression  and  hardship, 
therefore  you  must  be  an  impostor.'*  If 
the  House  was  thus  to  turn  a  deaf  ear  to 
the  petitions  of  the  people,  how  could  it 
support  its  own  consistency,  or  show  any 
regnrd  to  its  professions?  As  often  as 
it  was  approached  with  petitions  for 
reform,  as  often  as  the  petitioners  pre- 
aomed  to  say  to  it,  "  You  do  not  repre- 
sent the  people;  you  neither  attend  to 
their  wants,  nor  allow  them  to  enjoy  their 
rights:'*  it  answered  pharisaically,  (he 
could  not  use  another  phrase) — *'  we  are 
the  real  representatives  of  the  people :  we 
deliberate  for  their' advantage,  we  consult 
their  wishes,  we  throw  the  door  wide  open 
to  petitions.*'  But  what  was  the  use  of 
admitting  tliis  bare  abstract  right  of  peti- 
tioning— what  did  it  signify  whether  the 
doors  of  the  House  were  thrown  wide 
open  to  applications  or  not,  if  the  peti- 
tions of  the  people  produced  no  effect ;  if 
thev  were  merely  received  and  neglected ; 
ana  if  the  petitioners,  when  they  com- 
plained of  grievances,  were  to  be  told, 
^  your  statements  are  false,  they  cannot 
be  listened  to;  they  do  not  even  deserve 
inquiry  into  their  allegations  ?"  This  was 
not  the  manner  in  which  the  House  of 
Commons  should  perform  its  duty  to  the 
people ;  this  was  not  the  way  in  which  it 
should  fulfil  its  office  of  stamKng  between 
them  and  the  government,  hearing  the 
representations  and  the  prayers  of  the 
former  wiUi  a  willing  and  indulgent  ear, 
and  the  defence  of  the  latter  with  the 
most  scrupuidiis  jealousy ;  supporting  the 
former  and  leaning  agi^st  the  latter, 
proving  a  shield  of  drfence  to  the  one, 


and  resisting  the  encroachments  and  arbi« 
trary  designs  of  the  other. 

If  the  fears  which  had  been  excited  last 
year  had  not  now  ceased,  and  if  the  House 
had  not  been  told  that  there  was  now  no 
necessity  for    those  arbitrary    measures 
which  were  last  year  called  for,  he  should 
have  heard  a  part  of  his  hon.  friend's 
speech  with  great  alarm,  as  a  prelude  to 
the  demand  of  more  extraordinary  powers* 
His  hon.  friend  had  said,  that  the  spirit  of 
disaffection  and  sedition,  in  the  manufae* 
turing  districts,  was  not  yet  quite  subdued  t 
that  whatever  might  be  the  change  in  the 
state  of  the  country,  and  however  much 
the  designs  of  consphrators  might  for  a 
time  be  restrained  ;  whether  we  possessed 
plenty,  or  suffered  from  want -—whether 
we  had  a  good  harvest  or  a  bad  one-^ 
whether  employment  could  be  found  or 
not— whether  wages  were  high  or  lowj 
there  was  a  seditious  spirit  in  the  country, 
that  maintained  itself  independent  of  eir« 
cumstances,  and  that  would  be  alwayi 
ready  to  break  out  into  acts  of  insurrec- 
tion  and  rebellion.    Fortunately*  however, 
his  hon.  friend  had  fixed  one  limit,  a  geo« 
graphical  one,  to  the  operation  of  this  re* 
bellious  principle,  he  confined  it  to  the 
manufacturing  districts.    But  this  spirit 
was  declared  by  his  hon.  friend  to  extend 
to  all  the  manufacturing  districts^  to  be 
spread  over  nearly  three  million  of  men* 
What  would  gentlemen  from  the  manu« 
facturing  counties  say  to  this?     What 
would  the  members  from  Yorkshire,  from 
Lancashire,   from  Norwich,  say  to  this 
sweeping  cbarge  against  all  the  manufac- 
turers ?    An  hon.  and  learned  gentleman 
who  sat  on  what  was  called  the  neutral 
bench,  had  accused  him,  though  he  had 
not  opened  his  mouth  on  the  present  sub* 
ject  this  session,  of  saying,  that  govern- 
ment had  libelled  the  wlmle  people  of 
England.    He  had  said  no  such  thing; 
but  he  surely  might  say  now,  not  that 
ministers  had  libelled  the  people,  but  that 
expressions  had  proceeded  from  a  quarter 
where  it  was  less  to  be  expected,  which 
in  their  nature,  though  not  ro  the  motive 
from  which  they  sprung,  amounted   to 
a  foul  charge  against  no  less  a  body  than 
all  the  manufacturers  of  England.    Thia- 
class  ^  was  held  up  by  his  hon.  friend  as  a 
dass  of  the  people  in  whom  the  govern- 
ment could  place  no  reliance.    He  spoke 
of  tbem  as  utterly  unworthy  of  confidence. 
He  gave  them  up  into  the  Imods  of  ^ 
vemment;  not  only  a  aovtaiment  Acting 
on  the  large  viewa  whidihe  attrftruled  to 
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the  present  administration,  but  into  the 
hands  of  any  government.    All  his  hon. 
friend's  confidence  was  reserved  for  mi- 
nisters, and  so  boundless  was  its  reliance 
on  that  quarter,  that  it  could  only  be 
compared  to  his  own  description  of  the 
treasonable  propensities    of  the   manu- 
facturers, never  to  be  controlled  by  cir- 
cumstances.    I  lis  hon*  friend*s  confidence 
in  the  government   was   such,  that  he 
could  not  imagine  they  could  abuse  their 
power;   thai  confidence  was  not  limited 
to  any  set  of  men,  but  extended  to  aU 
who  filled  the  places  which  the  present 
ministers  occupied.      He  requh-ed  from 
them  no  other  qualification  than  that  they 
should  be  in  office,  that  they  should  carry 
•n  the  administration  of  the  country,  and 
execute  civil  measures ;  and  then«  because 
they  were  not  military  men,  and  did  not 
perrorm  their  duties  so  publicly  in  the 
face  of  the  world,  they  were  to  enjoy  his 
unlimited  confidence,  and  the  country  was 
not  to  doubt  that  their  measures  were  the 
cause  of  any  prosperitjr  which  it  might 
enjoy.    The  charge  against  the  manurac- 
turing  population  was  this — that  three 
millions^  of  people  deserved  to  be  objects 
of  suspicion  with  government ;   that  al- 
though they  did  not  break  out  into  open 
rebellion,  they  were  disaffected  and  sedi- 
tious at  heart;  and  that,  as  far  as  re- 
garded their  allegiance,  their  principles 
were  rotten  at  the  core.    If  this  allega- 
tion proved  any  thing,  it  proved  frightfully 
too  much.    It  proved  that  we  dared  not 
maintain  our  rreedom  consistently  with 
our  security;  that  we  could  not  have  the 
benefit  of  a  free  constitution  without  ex- 
posing ourselves  to  rebellion  and  insur- 
rection ;  and  that,  instead  of  demanding 
an  Indemnity  bill,  the  government  ought 
now  to  come  to  parliament  for  a  renewal 
of  th^  Habeas  Corpus  Suspension  act. 
If  any  part  of  the  allegation  were  true,  we 
shoufd  be  taught  to  suspect  the  excellence 
of  a  constitution  of  which  these  manufac- 
turers who  were  so  much  dreaded,  were  the 
legitimate  produce. 

Advertinff  to  the  bill  before  the  House, 
be  implored  the  House  to  reflect  what 
kind  of  persons  they  were  proceeding  to 
indemnity.  It  was  not  merely  the  fair 
magistrate*  but  the  spy  and  the  informer. 
He  denied  that  it  would  be  found  neces- 
sary to  protect  respectable  individuals. 
It  was  intended  for  the  benefit  of  an  in- 
former and  a  spy,  who,  by  obtaining  the 
ear  of  the  noble  secretary  of  state,  had 
made  him  his  dupci  destroying  the  oha*. 
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racter,  and  endangering  the  Kvei  of  inno* 
cent  men.     Even  bis  hon.  friend,  who  had 
supported  the  bill,  like  its  other  defenders^ 
on  the  plea  of  the  necessity  of  concealing 
information,  he  had  not  spoken  with  so 
much  respect  of  Oliver  as  gentlemen  on 
the  other  side  of  the  House :  he  had  not 
called  him  *^  that  much-iojured  indlvi- 
dual,"  or  used  other  epithets  expressive  of 
kindness  or  indulgence.  On  the  contrary, 
his  hon.  friend  admitted,  that  no  naroa 
could  be  too  bad  for  him,  and  that  all  he 
could  say  in  his  favour  was,  that  he  was  not 
the  cause  of  ^e  insurrections.  An  hon.gen- 
tleman  (Mr.  Fremantle),  whom  he  did 
not  know  how  to  describe  unless  by  saying, 
that  he  usually  sat  on  this  side  of  the  Housdw 
and  voted  with  the  other;  that  he  had 
lately  changed  his  place  from  the  first 
bench,  where  he  was  usually  next  hia  la* 
ment^  firiend,  to  one  behind  (a  changa 
which,  however  it  might  displease  his 
friends,  would,  he  had  ho  doubt,  bosa^ 
tisfactory  to  himselQ,  had  stood  op  on  a 
former  debate  on  tnis  bill  to  defend  his 
consistency,  and  in  doing  so,  accused  the 
side  of  the  House  to  which  he   (Mr. 
Brougham)  belonged,  of  inconsistency. 
He  had  assumed  that  Mr.  Ponsonby  was 
for  the  Suspension  act,  and  that  hiafriends, 
in  opposing  it,  had  been  guilty  of  incon- 
sistency.     Nothing  could  be  more  un- 
founded than  such  an  assertion  and  snch 
an  inference.    Mr.  Ponsonby,  it  was  true, 
agreed  in  the  reports  of  the  secret  com- 
mittees, but  he  would  >ippeal  to  the  recol- 
lection of  the  House,  whether  Mr.  Pon* 
sonby  bad  not  himself  distinctly  stated, 
that  he  disapproved  altogether  of  the 
measures  that  were  adopted  in    conse* 
quence.    The  charge  against  Mr.  Pon- 
sonby was  unfounded,  for  while  the  hon. 
gentleman  to  whom  he  had  already  alluded, 
by  his  vote,  by  his  silence,  and  by  his  io« 
telligible   absence   showed  that  he  was 
about  to  leave  those  with  whom  be  usually 
acted,  with  Mr.  Ponsonby  they  had  but 
one  difference  of  opinion,  viz.  as  to  the 
report.    On  all  other  subjects  they  were 
agreed.     His  lamented  friend  was  on  all 
occaaions  the  firm  defender  of  the  consti- 
tution,  equally  against  any  threatened 
turbulence  of  the  people  as  against  the 
encroachments  of  power.    He  was  a  man 
of  too  sound  mmd,  and  too  firm  principles, 
to  be  led  away  by  vague  generalities,  un* 
supported  by  facts,  or  to  surrender  the  li« 
berties  of  the  people,  when  ministers  found 
i(  for  their  mterest  to  sound  a  false  alarm, 
and  pack  comfflittees  to  find  matter  of 
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accuiatioB  against  the  coantry.  He  kept 
to  the  sheet  anchor  of  the  constitution, 
and  the  more  the  storm  raged»  he  held 
by  it  the  faster  as  the  only  naeans  of  wea* 
therinff  it  out.  He  was  a  true  constitu- 
tional lawyer  of  the  old  school.  His  wis- 
dom enlightened,  and  his  eloquence  roused, 
,  the  House*  whenever  any  question  of/ 
constitutional  right  came  before  it ;  and 
he  held  this  maxim,  that  it  was  the 
grossest  delusion,  and  the  height  of  im- 
policy and  inconsistency*  for  those  who 
nad  Whiggism  on  their  lips,  to  say  that  at 
the  first  moment  of  disturbance  they 
should  depriTe  themselves  of  that  consti- 
tution which,  as  it  was  the  best  security 
against  the  power  of  the  monarch,  was  the 
best  safeguard  against  theturbulenceof  the 
multitude ;  and  had  he  now  been  present 
his  warning  voice  would  have  wrung  in 
the  ears  of  his  hon.  friend  to  recall  him  to 
his  forgotten  Whig  principles.  His  lan- 
guage always  was,  let  us  preserve  the 
constitution  entire  in  all  its  parts,  and  in 

{>erfect  vigour,  then  we  can  defy  turbu- 
ence  from  without,  the  engines  of  cor- 
ruption within,  and  the  most  dangerous 
enemy  of  all,  the  influence  of  the  Crown. 
If  the  alarm  last  year  had  been  really  felt  | 
by  the  ministers,  and  if  in  consequence  of 
that  alarm  thtj  had  committed  conscien- 
tiously some  illegal  acts  to  prevent  ap- 
preiiended  mischief,  he  (Mr.  Brougham) 
should  not  have  felt  such  a  repugnance  to 
the  present  measure ;  but  tlie  Suspension 
act,  and  the  other  measures  themselves, 
to  which  they  resorted,  proceeded  from  a 
tense  of  their  own  unpopularity,  and  a 
desire  to  preserve  their  places,  rather  than 
from  any  danger  which  they  believed  to 
threaten  the  tranquillity  of  the  country. 
The^  saw  that  from  their  conduct  in  main- 
taining a  large  standing  army,  and  opposing 
every  recommendation  for  retrenchment, 
their  places  were  in  jeopardy,  and  hence 
originated  their. plots  and  conspiracies, 
and  cries  of  alarm.  Had  they  been  be- 
Ibre  the  beginning  of  la^it  session  as  se- 
€il»e  in  their  seats  as  they  found  them- 
selves in  a  short  time  to  be,  or  as  they 
thought  ihemsfelves  now— could  they  have 
anticipated  the  large  majoritiea  which  ex* 
dted  so  much  cheering  m  the  late  stages 
of  this  bill,  he  might  be  wnang,  but  he 
believed  in  his  conscience,  that  the  coun- 
try would  not  have  suffered  the  infliction 
of  the  Suspension  act.  They  thought  a 
plot  neceasary  for  their  power;  the^  made 
a  plot,  and  they  resolved  to  maintain  their 
plaoesy  though  they  destroyed  the  liberties 


of  their  country.  It  was  now  reckoned 
childish  or  romantic  to  profess  any  vene- 
ration for  the  constitution  of  the  country, 
or  respect  for  popular  rights.  His  hon. 
and  learned  friend  f  sir  S.  Romilly),  who 
had  so  ably  opposea  the  present  measure, 
had  been  taunted  with  romance  for  defend* 
ing  its  genuine  principles.  He  would  say, 
that  if  it  was  a  romance  it  was  a  romance 
that  had  given  us  all  the  advantages  which 
those  who  knew  not  their  origin  could 
not  overlook ;  it  had  made  us  the  admira- 
tion and  envy  of  our  neighbours ;  and  by 
frequent  derelictions  of  it,  like  the  present, 
we  should  soon  cease  to  be  the  only  free 
and  happy  country  in  Europe,  or  in  the 
world.  If  the  House  thought  to  do  its 
duty  to  the  country,  by  agreeing  to  every 
unconstitutional  measure  at  the  bare  suff-- 
gestion  of  the  minister — if  they  thoognt 
they  should  do  their  duty  to  their  conati* 
tuents  by  refusing  to  investigate  their 
complaints,  and  by  rushing  headlong 
without  inquiry,  into  every  measure  which 
was  recommended  against  them— if  the 
new  doctrine  of  confidence  in  roiniaters, 
whoever  they  might  be^  obtained,  he 
should  then  say  that  it  was  a  matter  of 
little  consequence  in  what  forms  the  con- 
stitution existed— the  substance  of  the 
thing  was  cone — it  was  plainly  avowed 
that  it  was  ht  only  for  fair  weather,  to  be 
got  rid  of  as  soon  as  a  storm  arose,  and 
that  the  rights  of  the  people  of  England 
were  not  to  be  held  even  during  their 
good  behaviour,  but  at  the  good-will  and 
pleasure  of  the  ministers  of  the  Crown. 

Mr.  Lamb  said,  there  had  been  one 
misrepresentation  of  his  hon.  and  learned 
friend,  so  totally  unfounded,  that  it  was 
impossible  for  him  to  suffer  it  to  pass- 
He  had  said  that  he  (Mr.  L.)  had  made 
a  charge  of  foul  disloyalty  against  two 
millions  of  people.  He  was  sure  he  had 
not  meant  to  say  any  such  thing.  Ho 
had  said,  that  a  certain  number  of  agi- 
tators still  existed  in  the  manufacturing 
districts;  but  he  believed,  with  the  report!, 
that  those  two  millions  of  persons  who  re- 
sided in  them  were  sound  and  loyally  dis- 
posed. 

Mr.  Canning  mdf  that,  had  he  adhered 
to  the  doctrine  which  ho  bad  advanced  on 
a  former  night,  that  it  was  unnecessary 
for  ministers  to  take  part  in  a  discussion  in 
which,  without  any  ar^umenta  of  theirs, 
the  balance  turned  decidedly  in  tboir  fa- 
vour, he  might  well  have  abstained  from 
troubling  the  House  or  himself  on  the  pre- 
sent occasion  i  but  as  t&e  question  under 
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consideratioiiy  ia  some  degree  personalty 
involved  the  members  of  admiDutration, 
il  might  be  proper  to   obviate   the   in- 
ference which  might  be  drawn  from  .their 
silence*   that  they  shrunk  from  a  debate 
m  which  the  propriety  of  their  condnct 
was  Implicated.    It  had  been  truly  stated, 
by  anhon.  gentleman  (Mr.  Lamb),  that 
an  Indemnity  bill  did  not  necessarily  and 
inevitably  grow  out  of  a  bill  for  the  sus- 
pension of  the  Habeas  Corpus ;   but  it 
grew  out  of  the  same  circumstances  of  the 
country  which  occasioned  the  Suspension 
bill  itself.     Under  these  circumstances, 
there  might  be  some  persons  who,  exert- 
ing tbenMelves  strenuously  and  faithfully 
for  the  public  safety,  had,  in  some  in- 
stances before  the  suspension,   perhaps 
overstepped  the  strict  limits  of  the  law. 
Were  not  they  to  be  protected  and  indem- 
nified by  those  who  had  reaped  the  benefit 
of  their  exertions?  There  were  others  who, 
having,  after  the  suspension,   acted  con* 
forsaably  to  the  law,  would,  nevertheless, 
be  unable  to  make  their  defence,   or  to 
oSLt  their  justification,   without  a  disclo- 
sure 6f  evidence  that  might  be .  attended 
liot  only  with  inconvenience,  but  with  po- 
aitive  danger.    He  would  not  say,  there* 
forO)  that  the  Indemnity  bill  was  the  usees- 
tary  consequence  of  the  suspension  of  the 
Habeas  Corpus;  though,  of  all  men  living, 
the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  who  spoke 
last  was  the  last  person  who  ought  to  avail 
himself  of  this  point ;  for  that  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman,  when  defeated  last 
year  in  two  efforts  to  prevent  the  suspen- 
aion,  had  consoled  himself  with  the  pros- 
pect of  the  opposition  that  he  should  make 
to  the  bill  of  Indemnity.  In  his  mind  there- 
fore, such  a  bill  was  intimately,  if  not  inse- 
parably,  connected  with  the  suspension 
of  the  Habeas  Corpus  act.    The  necessity, 
however,  of  a  bill  of  indemnity  grew  out 
of  the  circumstances  of  the  country,  in 
which  necessity  the  suspension  act  ori- 
ginated.   This  state  of  the  country  ren- 
dered it  necessary  for  those  who  acted 
under  the  government,  if  they  meant  to 
do  iheir  duty,   to  outstrip  the  limits  of 
the  law.    Thie  same  state  of  things  induced 
llie  House  to  make  a  temporary  sacrifice 
of  that  portion  of  their  liberties  which  con- 
aisled  in  a  right  to  trial  after  coounittal* 
To  indemnify  for  acta  beyond  the  law,  in 
the  fisst  caae ;  and  to  dispense  with  the 
noceasitjr  df  juatifving  acts  in  themsdvea 
k^,  but  not  legally  profeable»  except  by 
evidoice  Uiat  could  not  be  disclosed,  in 
ifadaecoad  floaq;  was  Ibe  purpose  of  tha  In- 
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demnity  bill,  which,  so  far  as  the  second 
case  was  concerned,  and  so  far  only,  wa« 
a  consequence  of  the  suspension  of  the 
Habeas  Corpus  act. 

It  had  been  most  justly  remarked,  by  one 
hon.  gentleman,  that  the  fair  issue  before 
the  House  was  no  more  nor  less  than  this; 
not  merely  whether  this  bill  should  be  pass* 
ed;  whether  the  suggestions  of  the  HoUse 
of  Lords  should  be  attended  to  by  adopting 
this  bill  of  indemnity ;  but  whether  the 
House  should  retort  upon  the  lords,  in- 
stead of  indemnity,  impeachment.  If  a 
case  for  indemnity  were  not  made  out, 
the  reason  must  arise  not  from  the  use* 
but  from  the  abuse  of  the  powers  confided 
to  ministers;  and  if  abuse  were  established, 
no  man  could  dispute  that  fair  ground  was 
laid  for  impeachment  [Hear,  hear !]  The 
uniform  cry  on  the  other  side  was,  **  Give 
us  an  inquiry :  let  us  prove  our  case ;  let 
us  call  witnesses  to  the  bar  t»  establish 
the  abuse  and  the  necessity  of  an  impeach* 
ment ;"  forgetting  that  this  yvM  com- 
pletely begging  the  question.  This  ob« 
jection  if  taken  at  all,  ought  to  have  been 
taken  last  year,  when  the  bill  for  autho* 
rizing  ministers  to  detain  persons  without 
the  necessity  of  bringing  them  to  trial, 
was  first  brought  before  the  House;  it 
now  came  too  late.  The  bill  now  before 
parliament  was  to  prevent  inquiry,  as 
tending  to  dangerous  disclosures;  and 
those  who  opposed  it,  were  arguing  in 
a  vicious  circle.  <*  Let  us  have  inquiry, 
let  us  complete  the  trial  of  those  who 
were  by  parliament  directed  to  be  de* 
tained  without  trial,  and  then  we  will  show 
you,  that  the  powers  given  to  you  have 
been  abused."  The  House,  however,  had 
too  much  good  sense  to  be  thus  misled, 
and  would  not  now  undo  what,  last  year, 
it  had  so  deliberately  determined  to  do. 

Without  either  accepting  or  declining 
the  challenge  to  argue  this  measure  oo 
the  ground  of  precedent,  he  might  admit» 
that  precedents,  precisely  and  accurolelY 
according  in  all  particulars,  it  was  net* 
ther  easy  nor  necessary  to  find.  Th^  in» 
finite  variety  of  modincations,  of  which 
human  concerna  were  susceptible,  forbad 
the  expectation  of  so  strict  a  coincidence 
of  circumstances*  But,  as  to  one  main 
point ;  as  te  the  real  meaning  and  inteos 
of  a  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus:  ae 
to  the  fact,  that  the  very  essence  of  thas 
measure  is  not  proof  of  guilt,  by  proceaa 
of  law,  but  detention  without  trial;  one 
precedent,  being  that  of  the  first  auspen- 
aien  act  after  tte  revolution)  was  condtih 
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fi?^  ^  Tbe  other  side  of  the  House  ^how- 
ever intensely  whig)    would,   no  aouht, 
pall  good  times  the  nrstyear  of  William  Srd. 
In  that  session,  a  message  was  presented 
lo  the  House  of  Commons,  by  IVir.  Hamp- 
den (a  name  which,  if  possible,  would 
render  the  proceeding  more  whiggish), 
to  this  effect :  **  That  his  majesty  hath 
had  credible  information,   that  there  are 
aeveral  persons,  in  and  about  this  town, 
•that  keep  private  meetings  and  cabals,  to 
conspire  against  the  government,  and  for 
the  assistance  of  the  late  king  James :  that 
his  majesty  has  caused  some  of  those  per- 
aons  to  be  already  apprehended  and  se- 
cured, upon  suspicion  of  high  treason; 
and  that  he  thinks  he  may  see  cause  to 
do  %o  by  others,  within  a  little  time :  but 
that  his  majesty  is  between  two  great  difiE- 
culties  in  this  case ;  for  that,  if  ne  should 
aet  those  persons  at  liberty  that  are  appre- 
hended, he  would  he  wanting  to  his  own 
safety  and  the  safety  of  his  government 
and  people :    on  the   other   hand,   if  he 
should  detain  them,  he  is  unwilling  to  do 
any  thing  but  what  shall  be  fully  warranted 
by  law ;  and  that,  therefore,  if  those  per- 
sons should  deliver  themselves  by  act  of 
Habeas  Corpus,   there  would  be  another 
difficulty;   and  that,   therefore,   his  ma- 
jesty thought  fit  to  ask  the  advice  of  this 
House  therein."**    The  immediate  result  of 
this  application  was  a  bill  to  empower  his 
majesty  to  arrest  and  detain  persons  whom 
he  might  suspect  of  conspiring  against  his 
person  and  government ;  in  short,  what  is 
popularly  called  a  suspension  of  the  Ha- 
beas Corpus;    expressly  recognising  the 
propriety  of  not   bringing  to  trial  those 
who  might  be  so  arre&ted  and  detained. 
Such  was  the  first  proceeding  on  this  sub- 
'ect,  of  a  whig  ministry  and  a  whig  king. 
To  call  for  inquiry,  therefore,  or,  in  other 
words,  for  trial,  in  the  instances  of  those 
persons  who  had  been  detained  under  the 
ouspension  act,  was  plainly  and  simply  to 
areue,  retrospectively,  against  the  act  it- 
eelf ;  to  call  upon  parliament  to  retrace  its 
steps ;  or,  more  unjustifiably  still,  to  try 
the  conduct  of  ministers  by  a  rule,  the 
very  reverse  of  that  which  parliament  had 
laid  down  for  them.    He  repeated,  if  mi- 
xusters  had  abused  the  powers  which  this 
act  furnished  them  witn,  fiir  be  it  from 
Um  to  say  that  they  ought  not  to  be 
called  to  account;  but  it  was  for  the 
abuse  only,  not  for  the  use,  of  the  power 
confided  to  them,— the  power  of  detention 

*  New  Pari.  Hut.  Vol.  5,  p.  158. 
(VOL.  XXX VII.) 
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without  trial,-— that  thev  were  responsible. 

It  was  complained,  tfiat  the  House  haA 
neglected  the  remonstrances  of  the  peo- 
ple ;  that  the  injured  and  oppressed  were 
driven  from  the  bar  unheard,  and  that 
men,  who  had  grievously  suffered,  were 
not  permitted  to  obtam  redress.  No 
doubt,  every  man  who  had  been  arrested 
under  the  Suspension  act  would  come  to 
the  bar  and  swear  —  no,  not  swear,  but 
say— that  he  had  been  most  cruelly  and 
unjustly  treated;  that  he  was  the  most 
innocent  and  most  iniured  of  mankind, 
and  that  his  merits  only  had  pointed  bin 
out  as  an  object  for  persecution  ;  that  he 
had  befen  exposed  to  the  mo^t  cruel  Kotr 
tures,  and  tnat  all  bi^  calamities  were  to 
be  attributed  to  Oliver,  the  spy.  In  the 
head  and  front  of  this  phalanx  of  peti- 
tioners (and  it  was  to  be  supposed,  that 
hon.  members  on  the  other  side  liad  not 
been  so  far  wanting  in  parliamentary  tac- 
tics as  not  to  select  the  best  case  to  make 
the  first  impression)  stood  thatrenowoeu 
gentleman  and  iusti£ator  of  murder,  Mr. 
Francis  Ward*  —  £Hear,  hear !].  True 
it  was,  that  he  had  now  been  abandoned, 
deserted  in  his  utmost  need,  because 
the  supporters  of  his  petition  found 
it  convenient  for  their  argument; — not, 
however,  before  his  crimes  had  been  de- 
•tected  and  his  character  blasted;  the^, 
and  not  till  then,  he  was  expelled  from 
their  company ;  and,  instead  of  calline,  ajS 
they  had  done,  for  the  sympathy  of  the 
House,  for  its  compassion,  for  its  tear^ 
over  the  suflTerings  of  this  admirable  and 
amiable  being,  the  other  side  dropped  his 
name  entirely,  or  merely  insisted  that  the 
merits  or  demerits,  of  this  Luddite,  this 
hirer  of  assassins,  this  instigator  of  murder 
and  rebellion,  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
other  petitioners.  Assuredly,  the  case  of 
Mr.  Ward  was  not  precisely  that 'on  which 
the  House  of  Commons  would  think  fit  to 
found  an  impeachment  of  government. 

Ward  ana  all  his  patient  sufferings  being 
abandoned,  next,  with  all  the  pomp  of 
eloquence  and  all  the  flexibility  of  patnos, 
was  introduced  the  ever-to-be-revered  and 
unhappy  Ogden :  his  name  was  pronounc- 
ed with  all  the  veneration  belonging  to 
virtuous  age  and  silver  hairs ;  and  yet,  on 
inquiry,  wnat  did  his  qaae  turn  out  to  be, 
but  that  he  had  been  cured  of  a  rupture 
at  the  public  expense!— [Hear, hear  11 
The  greater  part  of  the  petition  of  this  ill- 
used  peraonage  consisted  of  a  nice  and 
■*         ■        ■  ■  ■■ 

'^  For  Ward's  petition,  seep.  IQ^, 
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particular  description  of  the  manner  in 
which  his  extruded  bowels  writhed  round 
the  knife  of  the  surgeon  ;*  and  it  was  ioi- 
poBsible  to  forget  the  general  shudder  felt 
Dv  the  House  when  that  part  of  the  peti- 
tion was  read ;  vet  the  plain  truth  was,  that 
this  man  had  laboured  under  this  afflic- 
tion Cai^serted  in  the  petition  to  have  been 
k  produced  by  the  severity  of  his  confine- 
r  ment)  many  years,  and  that  he  took  ad- 
vantage or  his  imprisonment  to  have  it 

*  Ogden*8  petition  will  be  found  at  p. 
I^ld.  The  following  is  the  passage  referred 
to  by  Mr.  Canning:— *<- The  ponderous 
If ons  the  petitioner  was  loaded  with  broke 
liis  belly,  and  caused  an  hernia  to  ensue 
about  eight  o*dock  in  the  evening,  when 
going  to  bed,  and  it  was  impossible  to 
alarm  the  gaoler ;  the  petitioner  remahied 
in  that  dreadful  state  for  more  than  six- 
teen hours  in  the  most  excruciating  tor- 
ture; on  the  turnkey  appearing  in  the 
morning,    two  surgeons  were  sent  for, 
whoy  after  using  such  means  as  seemed 
to  them  necessary,  found  nothing  would 
do  but  the  knife,  and  apprehended,  from 
the  petitioner's  age  he  should  die  un-* 
der  the  severe  operation;   the  pain  he 
endured  was  so  great,  that  he  insisted 
on  that  means  being  resorted  to;  they 
unwillingly    commenced    the    operation, 
which  continued  for  one  hour  and  forty 
mmutes;  and,  praised  be  God,  and  the 
skill  of  the  surgeons,  the  petitioner  sur- 
vived it,  contrary  to  the  surgeons  expec- 
tation, but  much  debilitated  in  his  consti- 
tution, and  he  is  fearful  he  shall  never  be 
able  to  follow  his  employ  as  a  printer ;  Mr. 
Dixon  the  surgeon,  and  his  partner,  per- 
formed the    operation    iq  Horsemonger 
jgaol,  and  can  witness  to  the  truth  of  Uiis 
atatemeut;  the  wound  io  the  groin  of  the 
petitioner  was    above   seven  inches   in 
length,  and  Mr.  Dixon  had  bis  entrails 
out  of  his  belly  in  his  fingers,  like  a  link 
of  sausages.'*— The  fact  turned  out  to  be, 
that  the  man  had  been  afflicted  with  this 
disease  for  many  years,  and  that  the  attack 
of  it  <<  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening^**  so 
far  from  being  caused  by  the  irons  placed 
-upon  his  arms  at  the  time  of  his  appre- 
liension,  did  not  come  on   for  several 
months  after  he  had  been  in  prison  with' 
out  iron*.    A  letter  from  Offden  to  hia 
wife^  bearing  testimony  to  tbe  kindness 
and  humanity  with  which  he  had  been 
uniformly  treated  in  prison,  and  rejofcing 
Sn  the  cure  of  his  old  complaint,  wan  pub- 
lished m  the  Mancheater  paperli 
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cared  grofit,  expressing  afterwards,  to  hia 
relatives  and  friends,  tne  comfort  and  de- 
light he  experienced  on  being  thus  mad6 
a  new  man  again.«-rContinued  cheers.] 
This  might  be  a  very  fit  case  tobebrou^t 
before  the  Rupture  Society,  but  torcqaire 
upon  it  the  decision  of  parliament,  waa 
such  a  daring  attempt  upon  its  credolit!y, 
as  would  probably  be  never  again  at- 
tempted. What  had  parliament  to  do  with 
auch  a  case,  except  it  had  arisen  out  of 
parliamentary  enactment  ?— a  suggestion, 
m  this  instance,  grossly  and  notoriously 
untrue.     [Cheers.] 

It  might  be  said,  that  he  had  not  gone 
through  the  whole  of  the  petitions ;  but 
he  had  followed  those  on  the  other  aide  in 
their  selection.  Ward's  case  was  relied  oa 
so  long  as  it  was  maintainable ;  and  it  was 
afterwards  bolstered  op  with  this  case  tif 
gratuitous  surgery— [Much  laughter.] 
But  these  petitions,  when  thev  fiiiled,  wer# 
supported  by  a  cart  load ;  tiU  the  tricka, 
and  frauds,  and  impostures  tried  upon  the 
House  became  obvious  to  all  mankind, 
except  those  who  were  selected  to  brine 
them  forward.  But  if  the  House  had 
been  duped  by  these  gross  misrepresenta* 
tions ;  ir  the  House  had  onluckity  suffer- 
ed itself  to  be  imposed  upon  by  imnudenca 
of  assertion,  it  would  not  have  had  th» 
consolation  of  being  pitted  for  its  weak- 
ness, without  the  bitter  asgravation .  of 
being  despised  for  its  simplicity  [Hear  !] 

Having  thus  happily  established  a  casa 
of  persecuted  innocence  in  the  case  of  the 
immaculate  Ward,  and  of  refined  croelty 
in  that  of  Uie  healed  and  grateful  Ogden; 
the  third 'class  of  grievances  (he  would 
give  one  instance  out  of  each  clasa)  waa 
directed  to  the  connecung  government 
with  spies.  The  case  selected  for  tbia 
purpose  was  singularly  ftlicftous.  It  was 
stated,  that  a  man,  named  Dewhurst,  a 
supposed  spy,  was  seen  in  a  gig  belonging 
to  sir  J.  Byng«  This  was  maintained  as  a 
grave  fact :  true,  it  was  retracted  a  week 
afterwards.  Mr.  Ward's  positions  had  aQ 
been  retracted ;  and  give  a  week  more,  and 
there  was  nothing  that  would  not  be  retract- 
ed, as  far  as  related  to  the  petitions. — ^The 
legislature,  however,  could  not  wait  their 
pleasure,  and  must  jfodge  for  itself  on  the 
probabilities  as  thev  appeared.  Half  of 
tbe  charges  which  they  had  made  in  their 
petitions,  had  gone  off  by  their  own  con- 
fessions; and  It  did  seem  a  little  whim- 
sical, that  parliament  was  to  take  thia 
<ytber  half  for  granted.  The  proposi- 
tion reganBng  Dewhtini  had  two  taagibie 
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Mrts.}  Anty  Dewhortt;  Mcoodly,  gig. 
Noify  shortly  after  this  tUiemeDtt  there 
<^uiie  from  sir  J.  Byng«  aoi  a  verbosa  ti 
grundu evistuhf  hut  a  very  pithy  note; 
afatingt  aret,  -that  there  was  do  such  man 
as  Dewhurst ;  secondly,  that  he  had  no 
gig«.[Hear,  hearlj  The  law  maxim, 
werred  to  br  the  learned  opener  of  the 
d^atei  was  here  quite  in  point,  "  de  non 
^ffarentibui  et  non  existentUms  eadcm 
€9i  rtitiog**  unless  it  could  be  shown,  that 
the  rule  was  different  where,  as  in  this  ip- 
stancoy  4here  were  two  nonentities,  the 
fian  and  the  gig :  as  two  negstives  make 
a  positive!  so  two  nonentities  might,  in  the 
understanding  of  some  boo.  gentlemen, 
make  an  entity.  He  remembered  a  story 
told  by  Mc  fox,  which  was  illustrative  of 
the  same  position*  It  referred  to  a  period 
when  persons  on  the  continent  were  not  so 
well-informed  as  at  present  upon  matters 
of  geography*  At  that  time,  some  fo- 
reigners had  a  notion,  that  there  was  a 
roid  to  England  without  crossing  the  sea; 
that,  though  it  was  a  long  way  wout,  yet 
that  it  was  possible,  by  going  far  enough 
north,  to  reach  England  bv  land.  A  gen- 
tleman of  Naples  once  asked  an  English 
traveller,  whether  it  was  not  practicable 
to  travel  to  England  from  Sicily  by  land. 
«  Certainly  not,"  said  the  Englishman; 
^  you  know  that  you  cannot  go  to  Eng- 
land, even  from  Naples,  without  crossing 
the  sea.**  *^  That  is  very  true,"  replied 
the  Italian,  **  but  Sicily  is  an  island  too  1" 
{Continued  laughter.]  So,  with  regard 
to  this  story,  if  Dewhurst  had  existed 
without  the  gig,  or  the  gig  without  Dew- 
hurst, the  impossibilitv  of  the  story  would 
have  been  admitted ;  but,  as  there  was  no 
Dewhurst  and  no  gig,  both  being  in  the 
same  predicament,  nothing  was  more  easy 
than  to  establish  a  connexion  between 
them. 

After  the  experience  of  Ward,  Ogden, 
and  Dewhurst,  it  was  certainly  dangerous 
for  the  accusers  of  government  to  men- 
tion paroes ;  and  accordingly,  for  the  last 
week,  the  House  had  bad  nothing  but  of- 
fers of  anonymous  testimony.  An  boo. 
^ntleman,  now  unfortunately  not  present 
jh  the  House  ( to  whom  therefore  he  would 
jBOt  allude  farther  than  to  quote  the  fact  of 
.his  assertion  h  stated  that  he  would  prove, 
that  Oliver  nad  early  declared,  .to  a  re- 
jwectable  gentleman,  his  intention  of  pro- 
ducing a  general  insurrection,  for  the  pur- 
pose  of  reforming  the  state  bv  physical 
Toroe.  Now,  what  would  the  House  think 
of  a  «  respectable  gentleman"  who,  know- 


ing of  the  existence  of  a  conspiracy  against 
the  ffovernment,  never  disclosed  the  plot 
until  the  conspirator  became  an  informer^ 
[Hear !]   This  concealment,  perhaps,  was 
not  treason  ;  he  {Mr.  C.)  was  not  lawyer 
enough  to  decide  whether  it  was  strictly 
and  technically  misprision  of  treason.  But, 
morally  speaking,  and  according,  to  the  or- 
dinary dictates  of  common  sense,  was  It  too 
much  to  attribute  to  him,  that  he  wished  to 
see  the  government  overturned,  and  was 
only  prevented  by  dastardly  cowardice  from 
joining  in  the  plot?— [QonlinuedrCheers.1 
The  hon.  member  for  Durham  liad  arrived 
from  a  distant  part  of  the  country  to  cast 
new    light    upon    the    subject;  and   ho 
brought  forward  another  respectable  gen- 
tleman, who  would  swear  that  he  saw  Oli- 
ver rioting  in  the  park  on  the  dav  that 
the  Prince  Regent  was  assailed ;  and  who, 
though  he  thought  it  exceedingly  wrong, 
had  also  held  his  peace  upon  the  subject* 
He  had,  indeed  (this  respectable  gentle- 
man), conBded  it  to  his  friends ;  and  since 
that  time  the  most  respectable  gentleman 
had  confided  it  to  a  most    respectable 
morning  paper.    Here  again,  however,  we 
have  a  tolerably  correct  measure  of  this 
most    respectaole   witness's    motives   of 
action,    why  conceal  the  outrage  at  the 
time  ?    Why  bring  it  forward  now  ?     Af- 
ter this  outrage,  had  not  an  anxious  in- 
quiry been  instituted ;  had  not  magistrates 
taken  examinations  upon  the  subject;  had 
not  the  public  journals  been  filled  with 
particulars,  which,  for  want  of  evidence, 
ended  in  nothing  ?  It  was  impossible  that 
any  man  could  be  ignorant  of  the  fact,  that 
a  public  investigation  was  on  foot ;  yet  this 
respectable  eentleman,  whose  loyalty  was 
bursting  his  bosom,  who  adored  his  king 
and  his  country,  never  thought  of  going 
before  a  magbtrate  to  give  bis  important 
testimony,     why  ?  because  it  was  false ; 
or,  if  it  were  true,  it  onlv  proved,  that  he 
had  not  given  evidence,  because  he  loved 
Oliver  while  he  was  a  traitor,. and  hates 
him  only  now  he  is  an  informer —  [Cheers.]] 
It  was  impossible,  however,  not, to  feel  as- 
sured, that  ihe  whole  story  was  a  recent 
invention,  and  no  man,  but  a  dolt  or  an 
idiot*  could  believe  a  word  of  it; — of  course, 
he  did  not  mean  to  apply  the  epitliets,  dolt 
and  idiot,  to  the  hon.  sentfeman  (Mr. 
Lambton) ;  all  he  (Mr.  Canning)  meant 
to  say  was,  that  he  should  consider  him- 
self a  dolt  and  an  idiot  if  he  gave  the 
statement  one  moment's  belief— [Hear, 
hear !] 
It  was  said,  that  the  House  vould  .d^» 
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lert  its  duty,  if  it  did  not  hear  the  eri- 
dence  of  all  these  respectable  anonymu 
f*  If  this  were  done,  it  would  presently  be 
found,   that  all  the  imputations  against 
Oliver  were  jtrue;  that  he  was,  in  fact, 
the  sole  insurgent  throughout  the  coun- 
try, the  contriver  of  all  plots,  and  the  in- 
stigator of  all  violence.*'    Now,  how  would 
this  be  proved  I     One  nameless  gentlemsn 
would  assert,  and  Oliver  would  contradict 
It ;— and  we  should  be  then  just  where  we 
were  now,  balanced  between  two  contra- 
dictory asseveratrons.     For  instance ;  the 
*hon.  gentleman  asserted,  that  Oliver  had 
been  sent  from   London  as  a  delegate. 
What  was  the  fact  ?  Why,  that  MitchelTwas 
the  London  delegate,  and  had  taken  Oliver 
with  him.     Oliver,  being  once  introduced 
as  a  del«'gate,  was  obliged  to  pass  for  one ; 
for  it  would  have  cost  him  his  life  to  dis- 
avow it.    Again,  the  speech  ascribed  to 
Oliver  by  Mitchell,  was  true  as  it  related 
to  Mitchell,  but  false  as  to  Oliver.    The 
story  of  the  70,000  men  came  from  Mit- 
chell, and  not  from  Oliver.    What  was 
the  evidence  upon  this  subject  ?    Why,  a 
third  persoh,  who  fell  in  company  with 
Mitchell  and  Oliver  together,  relates  the 
conversation  that  passed  between  them, 
only   ascribing  to  the  one  speaker  what 
was,   in  fact,   said  by  the  other,    lliis 
might  be  from  mis- recollection;   but  it 
was  not  uncharitable  to  suppose,  that  it 
^ight  be  also  from  design ;  for  the  mo- 
ment that  Oliver's  employment  was  known, 
all  the  savings  and  all  the  actions,  the 
plans  and  the  outrages,  were,  by  the  com- 
mon consent  of  the  disaffected,  heaped 
one  and  all  upon  Oliver.    Many,  who  had 
ne^r  seen  him,  quoted  his  words,  and 
commented  on  his  bearing;  and  how  was 
the  truth  to  be  gotten  at,  among  so  many 
irritated  feelings  and  alarmed  interests,  by 
any  course  of  unsworn  investigation?     it 
was  not,  therefore,  indifference  (o  truth 
that  deterred  the  House  from  such  an  in- 
vestigation; it  was  the  uselessness,  the 
hopelessness,  and  the  endlessness  of  the 
process  that  deterred   them.    The  hon. 
member  for  Bramber  (Mr.  Wilberforce), 
had  justly  remarked,  that  an  inquiry,  once 
gone  into  on  these  matters,  must  be  inter- 
minable.   Could   a  better  illustration  of 
this  truth  be  desired  than  the  proposal  of 
the  hon.  member  for  Norwich   (Mr.  W. 
Smith),  that  all  the  private  transactions 
of  Oliver's  life  should  be  ripped  up ;  that 
an  inquiry  should  be  set  on  foot  to  ascer- 
tain whether  he  had  regularly  paid  hia 
tailor's  bill|  and  of  bow  many  cnipi  aod 
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shavmgs  he  had  dieated  his  maflter,  the 
carpenter?  A  chip  and  shaving  com^ 
mittee  was  to  be  appointed,  with  power, 
instead  of  persons,  papers,*  and  records, 
of  sending  for  surveyors,  builders,  hat« 
chets,  planes,  and  carpenter's  rules ;  with 
a  special  appointment  to  inquire  into  tlie 
merits  of  tnree  indictments,  two  suits 
in  the  court  of  King's-bench,  and  a  dia» 
puted  award  [a  laugh].  These  were  the 
matters  to  be  referred  to  a  select  comisit-^ 
tee  [Hear,  hear!].  The  private  charac- 
ter of  Oliver  was,  doubtless,  a  point  of 
some  importance;  but  no  man  dtsputed 
that  intelligence,  respecting  plots  against 
the  State,  m  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  often 
must  arrive  through  polluted  channels ;  it 
could  only  be  obtained  from  repeiH 
tant  traitors,  from  .accomplices,  ornrom 
informers ;  and,  though  there  might 
be  those  ^hose  minds  were  so  phuo- 
sophically  turned,  that  they  would  wish 
all  discoveries  to  be  providential,  rather 
than  employ  such  agents;  still  he  was  one 
of  those  who  held,  that  it  was  prudent  to 
employ  human  means  to  maintain  human 
institutions. 

An  honourable  f^entleman  had  attempt- 
ed to  draw  a  distinction  between  an  m« 
former  and  a  spy ;  but  it  was  a  distinction 
that  would  not  bear  examination.  For 
what  was  the  state  of  the  case  ?  Simplj 
this ;  that  if  a  man  brought  information  to 
government,  it  might  be  credited  the  first 
time ;  then,  it  seemed,  he  was  only  an  in* 
former:  but  if  the  informer,  at  the  re* 
commendation  of  government,  should  pro- 
ceed to  gain  fresh  information,  the  second 
fiict  would  be  good  for  nothing,  because 
he  would  then  be  a  spy:  twice  an  in- 
former was  once  a  spy.  Or,  perhaps,  the 
honourable  gentleman  had  m  his  mind 
some  analogy  to  the  nature  of  the  bee ; 
the  bee,  it  was  said,  could  stinjr  hut 
once,  animamque  in  vulnere  ponit.  So  the 
informer,  it  was  inferred,  could  make  but 
one  information,  and  all  his  power  of  ob- 
servation, all  his  faculty  ot  seeing  and 
hearing,  became  immediately  ex  tinguished. 
The  honourable  and  learned  gentleman, 
(sir  S.  Romilly  },  had  been'pleased  to  refer 
to  the  "  immortal  bard**  (Shakspeare)  fbr 
authority.  Certainly,  he  could  not  go  to 
a  better  source :  if  he  had  carried  his  re- 
searches into  that  author  a  little  farther, 
he  might  have  found  a  description  of  an 
informer,  which  seemed  to  wly  exactly 
with  his  own  beau  idM  of  sudi  a  cha- 
racter. He  alluded  to  that  farfbrmer  who, 
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^'SdMI,  ao  dead  m  look,  sowob^^e» 
Draw  Pnam*»  dirlun  in  tht  doad  of  nigftHy 
And  wtould  have  told  him  half  his  Troy  .wm 

buriMly 
Bui  Priam  fmnd  <A«  jirfj  ere  ke  hU  tongue,** 

[A  loud  laugh.] 

This,  he  premimed,  was  just  such  iofor- 
formation  as  the  hon.  and  learned  gentle- 
iMm  would  allow  government  to  receive. 
He  did  not  know  whether  it  might  be  im* 
puted  to  hia  own  obtuseness  of  intellect 
or  hardnese  of  heart,  but  he  must  say» 
that  if  Priam,  thus  roused  from  his  slum- 
bent,  had,  instead  of  inquiring  about  the 
ArO)  detained  that  pale,  wo-begone  man, 
to  question  him  about  his  birth,  paren- 
tage, and  education,  he,  for  one,  however 
the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  might 
applaild  the  coBscientioosnese  of  aoch  an 
atamination,  should  have  felt  much  less 
commiseration  for  the  fate  of  that  venera* 
ble  monarth  than  be  did  at  present  [Much 
laughter}. 

His  hon.  friend,  the  member  for  Bram- 
her,  whom  hesaw  iost  returning  to  hts  place, 
mig^t,  perhaps,  think  he  waa  treating  this 

Cart  of  the  question  with  too  much  levity ; 
ut  he  would  bee  his  hon.  firiend  to  con* 
after  again,  whether  the  mere  fastidious 
•  and  theoretical  notions  on  the  subject  of 
spies  and  informers,  which  his  hon.  friend 
had  maintained  in  a  former  debate,  were 
in  fact  reducible  to  practice.  Among  the 
many  virtues  which  distinguished  and 
adorned  his  character,  his  hon.  friend  had 
one '  quality  wluch  might  be  considered  a 
defect;  lie  waa  apt  to  think  every  man  as 
good  and  as  honest  as  himself:  still,  he 
waa  sure  that  his  hon.  friend  had  lived 
long  enough  to  have  found,  by  expe- 
rience, that  the  world  cannot  be  governed 
on  any  dieoretical  notions  of  purity.  He 
most  have  iblt,  too,  that  as  it  was  the 
•weeteat  reward  of  virtue,  to  have  a  per- 
fect confidence  in  all  around  it ;  so  it  was 
thegreatest  corse  of  crime,  that  it  could 
■ot  trust  even  its  dearest  associetes:  to 
lake  *^^»  therefore,  from  crime  its  penal 
terror  of  being  betrayed  by  ita  intimates, 
and  to  communicate  lo  it  the  best  privi- 
lege of  virtae»  what  was  it  but  making 
virtue  the  prey  of  crime?  [Hear,  hear!! 
His  hon.  friend  (Mr.  Cannmg  was  sure) 
would  not  give  into  the  foolish  and  vulgar 
notion,  that  the  treating  with  merited  ri- 
dicule whatever  was  absurd  and  contemp- 
tible in  the  arguments  by  which  a  grave 
•ttl^ect  waa  supported,  implied  any  want 
of  due  estimation  of  the  subject  itself. 
Ho,  he  |Mr.  Wilbwforoe)  h|d  too  miieh 


good  sense  as  weH  m  good  taste,  not  to  * 
feel  that,  in  brushing  away  the  cloud  of 
follies,  of  frauds,  of  artificea,  and  impos- 
tures, with  which  this. most  important 
matter  had  been  disfigured  and  overlaid, 
he  (Mr.  C.)  had  only  made  his  way  more 
eflectually  to  the  substance  of  the  ques- 
tion, and'  qualified  himself  to  treat  it  with 
becoming  seriousness,  when  divested  of 
the  accessories  which  covered  it  with  ridi« 
cule  and  contempt. 

The  hon.  and  learned  ^ntleman  who 
opened  the  debate  had,  mdeed,  endea- 
voured to   throw  a  gloomier  colouring' 
over  this  worn-out  topic  of  spies  and 
informers,  Imt  contending,  that  the  pro- 
ceedings of  Vauffhaa  and  others,  the  mis- 
creants who  had  excited   and  nurtured 
offenders  against  the  law,  for  the  sake  of 
bringing  them  to  punishment  and  earning 
Mood-money  at  their  expense,  were  to  be 
defended  on  exactly  the  same  principlo 
as  that  on  which  the  government  justified 
their  eroplovment  of  Oliver  to  detect  the 
workings  of  treason.    His  hon.  and  learn- 
ed friend,  the  aoliclior  seneral,  had  corn* 
pletely  disproved  the  afieffed  similarity  of 
the  two  cases,  and  established  the  mifc- 
rence  between  them.     But,  perhaps,  ia 
this  only  instance,  he  might  presume  te 
say  his  hon.  and  learned  friend  had  le^ 
his  admirable  argument  somewhat  sbott. 
The  cases  were  not  only  different  but 
opposite  to  each  other.    Not  only  waa 
die  principle  of  the  two  cases  not  the 
same,  but  a  directly  contrary  principle 
to  that  which  constituted  the  defence 
of  Vaughan,  was  pleaded  in  excuse  for 
the  employment  of  Oliver.    It  was  the 
principle  of  prevention,  instead  of  that  of 
punishment.      It  had  been  argued  the 
other  night,  that  the  genius  of  a  free  ooo« 
stitution  did  not  admit  of  the  exerciae  4if 
this  preventive   principle;   that  it  waa, 
indeed,  the  moving  prmciple  of  dtspotia 
governments;  but  tnat,   m  free  states^ 
crimes  could  only  be  dealt  with  by  law, 
and  law  could  operate  only  by  penal  ap- 
plication after  the  foot,     fhis  might  be 
generall^jT  true.    It  was  true,  that,  in  all 
homan  institutions,   peculiar   good  waa 
frequently  compensated  by  pccmiar  evil ; 
and  by  how  much  greater  was  the  latitude 
in  which  civil  and  political  fireedom  were 
enjoyed,  by  so  much  greater  mast  be  the 
severity  or  the  laws  and  the  rigour  in  the 
execution  of  them.     Where  punishment 
was  the  only  sanction,  it  could  apply  only 
to  things  done ;  and  to  incur  punisnmeot, 
die  guilty  intent  moat  be  natuied  Inta 
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tlM  act.  The  |irinciple  of  the  Suspenaioii 
bfH,  however,  was  not  in  eonionance  to 
thia  general  nrnzim,  but  in  exception  and 
deviation  from  it.  The  power  which  it 
conferred  was  a  power  to  preotnt :  not  a 
power  to  punish  (farther  than  the  law 
already  warranted,  or  farther  than  res- 
traint nsight  be  considered  as  punish- 
ment}, but  to  arrest  the  progress  of  dis- 
afl^tion,  and  to  intercept  the  rebellious 

I)ttrpose  before  it  had  ripened  into  rebel- 
ion*    To  say  that  this  power  is  not  con  • 
fonnable  to  the   ordinary  spirit   of  the 
laws,  was  to  say  only  what  was  not  only 
admitted  but    contended  for,    that  the 
Suspension  act  was  an  exception  such 
as  be  had  described  it  to  be;  and  that 
those  who  were  arraigned  for  tikeir  con- 
duct under  thsi  act,  were  to  be  judged, 
not  by  the  roles  of  the  ordinary  lawi,  but 
l^  the  special  rules  of  that  extraordinary 
atatttte.    So  far,  therefore,  from  adopting 
the  excuse  of  Vaughan  and  the  blood- 
Hunters  to  whom  they  had  most  indecently 
been  compared,  and  pleading  that  the^ 
pounced  upon  none  but  full-Mown  crimi- 
nals; the  plea  of  ministers  was,  that,  to 
the  best  of  their  endeavour  and  to  the 
bast  of  their  information,  they  had  at- 
tempted to  nip  crimes  in  the  bud,  and  to 
prevent  what,  if  accomplished,  the  laws 
would  visit  with  punishment.     And  in 
exact  proportion  as  they  had  obtained 
the  intoimation  necessary  for  fulfilling 
thia  duty,  had  they  enabled  themselves  to 
perform  the  task  which  the  legislature 
nad  aaslgaed  to  them,  with  fidelity  and 
efiect* 

An  hon.  and  learned  gentleman,  indeed 
(Mr.  Brougham),  had  animadverted  se- 
verely on  an  hon.  friend  (Mr.  Lamb) 
bdow  himi  frr  not  keeping  strictly  to  the 
bare  question  of  indemnity ;  and  yot  the 
laanied  gentleman  himeelf,  like  all  wbo 

S receded  him,  had  launched  into  a  full 
iacussion  of  all  that  had  occurred,  during 
the  last  and  present  year,  that  could  bear 
upon  the  subject;  and  the  hon*  and 
learned  gentleman  had  done  right  in  so 
arguing ;  for  it  was  the  circumstances 
of  the  times  which  had  called  for  the 
Suspension,  and  which  called  for  the 
Indemnity  bill  also.  Those  who  voted  for 
the  auapenaion  might  ftirly  be  expected 
to  vote  for  the  iuMmoity :  indeed,  some 
hon.  ff entlemea  had  osost  foirlv  and  rea- 
aoaabTy  admitted,  that,  thougn  they  had 
opposed  the  Suspension  bOl,  yet,  as  that 
had  beea  passed,  and,  therefore  become 
the  lawi  the  only  question  now  was,  whe- 
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ther  ministers  bad. exeraaad  moderately 
the  powers  confided  to  them  by  that 


A  vast  deal  had  been  said  about  the 
suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus,  as  if  a 
blow  had  been  struck  at  the  liberties  of  tbe 
whole  people.  This  was  not  the  case.  He 
was  as  much  disposed  as  any  man  lo  think 
that  crisis  of  affiitrsmost  lamentable»  i^iich 
required  such  an  extension  of  power.  Nay, 
he  wisuld  go  farther  s  be  not  only  lament- 
ed the  suspension  as  a  misfortune,  but  he 
charged  it  as  a  crime:  but  upon  whom 
did  he  so  charge  it  i    Not  on  Ine  govern-* 
ment,  who  had  fairly  eome  ferwaid,  and 
laid  before  parliament  the  real  stateof  the 
country ;  not  on  parliamentf  who  delibe- 
rately acted  upon  the  report  of  a  eona* 
mittee  of  the  nrat  respectabiUtv ;  not  upon 
the  people  of  £ngland,  as  had  been  moat 
unjustly    insinuated,   to  whoae    atMdy 
loyalty  the  utmost  homage  was  paid ;  bat 
upon    those    designing   and    malignant 
wretchea,  who  attempted,  out  of  the  dis- 
tresses of  a  day,  to  effect  the  desolation 
of  the  work  of  ages;   who  looked  upon 
the  famished  peasant  and  ruined  artisan, 
not  aa  objects  of  oonapassion,  but  as  in- 
struments of  crime  [Hear,  hear  Q.    How 
often  had  they  heard,  in   that  House, 
heart-rending    declamations    about   Uie 
cruelty  of  despotism  and  the  selfiihnesa 
of  warriors,  which  sacrificed  myriads  at 
the  altar  of  ambition?    Nar»  sometimes, 
even,  though  rarely,  gentlemen  on  the 
other  side  of  the   House  had  expressed 
their  mdlfaaXion  at  Buonaparte  himself, 
who  considered  the  inhabitants  of  a  great 
empire  as  mere  raw  materials  for  work- 
ing out  his  own  false  glory.     All  this 
was   certainly   bad   enough;   but    what 
could  be  said  of  those  who,  even  with- 
out the  apology  of  this  motive,  whid>, 
pernicious  as  it  was,  had  yet  iu  daaaling 
charms  for  weak  human  nature,— what 
shall  be  said  of  those  who,  with  cold  cal« 
culation,  enter  the  cofttaj^e  of  poverty, 
and,  instead  of  sympathising  with   the 
condition  of  the  wretched  inhabitant  and 
bis  starving   famify,  calmly  guage  and 
span  his  misery,  not  for  toe  purpose  of 
relieft  but  to  ascertain  his  capaaty  for 
mischief:  not  to  rescue  him  from  ruio, 
but  to  see  how  far  he  ia  fitted  to  be  an 
agent  to  assist  in  the  ruin  of  his  coun- 
try?—[Hear,  bear  13    ThMO  were  the 
men  against  whom  the  cdme  of  vio- 
lating the  constitution  was  chargeable; 
these  were  the  men  against  whom  the 
suspension  of  the  Habeaa  Corpus  was 
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aimdi;  y^  tkete  were  the  men  vvho  were 
now  \o  be  put  in  the  judgment-teat^  while 
ministers  were  to  be  tried  on  their  acca« 
•ation  and  condemned  by  their  evidence 
—[Loud  cries  of  Hear !].  And  this  wa$ 
recommended  to  the  House  as  die  due 
oourse^of  retributive  justice  I 

Bet  the  hoo.  baronet  (sir  F.  Bordett) 
bad  mado)  it  seems,  a  most  ingenious  dis- 
covery c  he  had  found  out,  that  as  the 
whole  netion  were  dietermined  on  parlia- 
mentary reform,  ministers' had  no  other 
means  of  saving*  themselves  from  the  con- 
sequeijces  of  that  mighty  change,  than  by 
inventing  plots  and  fomenting  conspiraciea. 
Did  the  bon.  baronet  imagine  that  be  could 
persuade  any  one  that  this  was  the  real  state 
of  the  case  ?  Did  he  imagine  that,  by  any 
mode  of  dlvkioo  or  multipfieatfon  whicli 
he  might  adopt  for  his  reform  petitions, 
whether  he  presented  them  in  tens  and 
signed  by  thousands,  or  in  thousands  and 
signed  by  tens ;  did  he  really  flatter  him- 
self, that  he  could  persuade  the  House  or 
himself,  that  parliamentary  reform  was  a 
favourite  measure  wiih  the  people  of 
England  I  Did  he  suppoie  that  the  great 
body  of  the  nation  cared  one  jot  about 
bJs  wild  plsns  of  annual  parliaments  and 
universal  suffrage  ?  Nay,  could  he  recon- 
cile to  hiaMf  the  justice  or  consistency 
of  his  phin  of  universal  suffrsge,  as  It  was 
cafled  ?  How  could  he  excuse  the  omis- 
sion of  females  and  of  the  insane,  fVom  the 
classes  of  electors  and  representatives? 
Oh!  calumniated  females!  Oh  i  calum- 
niated Insane !— was  it  from  dread  of  the 
power  of  the  female  sex,  or  from  jealousy 
of  the  wisdom  of  insanity?  [A  laugh].  For 
his  part,  he  felt  assured,  that,  wbetever 
measure  of  exclusion  might  be  dealt  to  the 
women,  the  insene  portion  of  the  commu- 
nity were  excluded  from  the  petitions 
hitherto  presented,  only  that  they  might 
eome  forward,  hereafter,  with  the  more 
weight  and  eflfect,  in  a  petition  subscribed 
exclusively  by  themselves ;  and  that  the 
day  was  not  fer  dbtant,  when  the  hon. 
baronet  would  present  to  the  House  a 
petition  for  reform,  from  the  inhabiUnts 
of  the  receptacle  near  Kennington,  vouch- 
ing for  the  respectful  tenor  of  its  lan- 
guage, and  pledging  himself  for  the  con- 
stitutions! temperance^  of  its  argument 
[A  laughl. 

But,  ir  this  were  consistent  in  the 
honourable  baronet,  what  could  be  said  of 
the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  who  had 
lust  sat  down ;  of  him  who  in  his  heart 
laughed  at  all  these  schemes  of  reformy 


snd  looked  with  the  piwfeundest  sQom  on 
all  who  entertained  them;  4if  him  who 
knew  that  every  petition  on  theauWect 
came  either  from  deloders  or  deludsd; 
yet,  under  a  preteooe  thathe  was  a  frimid 
to  something  Kke  a  reform,  wooldy  every 
now  and  then,  present  su<di  petitions^  for 
the  mere  purpose  of  popularity  I  [Hear, 
faearil.  That  hon.  aim  learned  fontle* 
man  nad  apologised  for  pronounon^  .aa 
eloquent  panegyric  on  the  constitutiott : 
there  was  no  need  of  any  apology ;  he 
should  be  glad  to  join  m  it,  if  he  aaw  that 
the  constitution  was  in  danger;  but,  he 
trusted,  the  danger  was  past;  sure,  very 
sure,  he  was,  that  it  was  n  danger  of  a 
very  dtfierent  sort  from  any  which  oould 
'be  cured  by  inflaming  and  maddening  the 
people.  W  ho  were  the  best  friends  of  the 
people?  Those  who  were  always  ringing  in 
their  ears  the  extent  and  imprescriptibility 
of  their  rights;  or  those  who,  while  thej 
told  them  oi  their  rights,  told  them  they 
had  duties  also  ?  He  would  say  to  the 
real  friends  of  the  people,  instruct)  en^ 
lighten  them,  and  there  would  be  no  danr 
ger.  But  do  not  teach  them  to  nourish  aa 
emrioos  jealousy  of  wealtl^  hatred  of  rank, 
and  a  general  mahgniiy  at  all  superiority- 
It  waSf  indeed,  the  proud  boast  6f  our  glo- 
rious constitution,  that  the  poorest  peasant 
might  emerge  from  the  meanest  but|  and 
Jiimself,  or  in  his  descendants,  rise  te  the 
highest  rank  in  the  sUte  [Hear!].  But 
let  there,  at  least,  remsin  nigh  iranks  for 
them  to  rise  to^  To  level  ranks,  would 
not  be  to  eaaahBe,  but  to  destroy  [Hear} ! 
to  confouna  the  dements  of  society,  and 
to  prodqce  aniversai  degradatwn*  But 
he  asked  whether  every  man  who  heard 
him  did  not  know,  that  either  in  his  own 
laKnediate  neighbourhood,  or  in  districts 
of  which  he  had  knowledge,  a  sedulous 
and  wicked  activity  had  been  employed  in 
disseminating  the  doctrines  of  discontent, 
and  exasperating-^ suffering  Into  malig* 
nity?  He  asked  whether  hatred  to  govern- 
ment as  government ;  not  merely  to  par- 
ticular individuals  (a  tax  which  those 
who  fill  ostensible  situations  in  the  state 
must  make  up  their  minds  to  bear  as  they 
may^,  but  to  goyemment  by  whomsoever 
administered ;  to  eminence  as  eminence ; 
to  rank  as  rank,  had  not  been  industriously 
inculcated  ?  Whether  the  Crown  and  its 
ministers  had  not  been  proscribed  aa  the 
natural  enemies  of  the  people?  and  this 
House  held  up  to  peculiar  hatred  and  hor- 
ror, as  the  tyrants  of  the  Commqn%  whom 
they  were  espaciidly  bound  to  protect  ?  The 
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i^anring  artiiaa  was  told  by  bis  mMchier- 
oils  seducer*  tbat  ali  his  disCrese  arose 
frooB  an  isaperfect  represeatatioa  in  par- 
liament. .  J£  this  assertion  meant  any  thing, 
it  must  be  this;  that  parliament,  as  at 
present  constituted,  encouraged  unneces* 
sary  wan;  that  unnecessary  wars  pro- 
dnced  extravagant  expenditure ;  that  ex- 
tcavagant  expenditure  produced  exorbit- 
imt taxation;  and  that  exorbitant  taxation 
.produced  mrerwhelming  misery.  Now, 
what  was  the  inference  of  the  parliamen- 
tary Teformers  ?  Was  it  that  psrliaraeott 
tttore  popularized,  more  democraticaUy 
constitutad,  would  be  less  inclined  to  war  i 
He  wnoid  appeal  to  ail  history,  ancient 
t>t  moderui  whether  democratic  states 
ware  not  always  the  fondest  of  war.' 
Ijook  jtt  Athens*  look  at  Rome,  look  at 
the  petty  republics  of  more  modern  times. 
Was  not  the  appetite  for  war  in  ali  those 
governments  perpetually  excited  and  per- 
petually indulgea?  Would  the  case  be 
sB&rent  among  ourselves  ?  Was  it  not 
sflMtorions,  that  the  humblest  peasants  ia 
this  cQuntty  iiadbeen  used  to  sympathize 
arith  tiie  victories  of  its  warriors,  and  to 
feel  themaebres  partakers  in  their  honour  ? 
.True  it  was,  that,  of  late,  a  chUI  philoso- 
phy had  been  bus3r  in  numbing  even  this, 
the. natural  enthusiasm  of  a  brave  people, 
in  aophisticating  their  feelings  and  bewil- 
dering their  reason;  in  rendering  them 
dead  to  the  glories  of  Waterloo*  but  trem- 
blingly alive  to  the  imperfectious  of  Old 
^Sarum-^But  it  would  not  do ;  and  he 
must  sayi  that  he  distrusted  the  sense  oi 
any  man  who  could  build  a  hope  of  dis- 
comfiture to  ministers  on  the  popularity 
of  parliamentary  reform. 

it  was  not  against  parliamentary  reform, 
butagainat  the  Aaotie  follieacircuiated  un- 
der its  pretext*  and  the  mischief  attempted 
So  be  perpetrated  in  its  name,  that  govern- 
ment had  appealed  to  parliament*  and  that 
parliameat  nad  had  recourse  to  the  Suspen- 
aion  act.  That  act  was*  happily  at  an 
end.  He  was  not  disposed  to  undervalue 
the  evil  of  its-enactment*  whether  in  itself, 
or  whether  considered  as  a  precedent  for 
other  times.  But  lAey*  surely,  read  but 
ill  the  signs  of  the  present  times  who 
thought*  that,  in  or  out  of  parliament* 
there  was  a  leaning  agamst  the  people.  It 
^SBS  not  more  idle  for  the  rhetoricians  of 
imperial  Borne  to  decUim  about  Brutus  and 
Tarquin,  thanit  was  now  to  talk  about  ser- 
-vile  parliaments  or  an  usurping  crown. 
The  oangors  which  now  threatened  society 
were  of  a  diflbnal  kindt  aad  oaaso  id  a 
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diiSHrent  direction. ;  and  it  was  the  dialy  of 
parliament  to  guard*  with  efual  watchful* 
ness  aud  courage,  not  only  against  the  blaat 
of  the  lightning  from  abovOi  but  againat 
the  destructive  explosion  from  below. 
But*  once  more,  let  him  hope*  that  the 
danger  was  for  the  present,  passed  away. 
If*  in  the  hour  of  peril,  the  statue  of  Li- 
berty had  been  veiled  for  a  moment*  let  it 
be  confessed*  in  justice,  that  the  banda 
whose  painful  duty  it  was  to  spread  that 
veil,  had  not  been  the  least  prompt  to  re- 
move it.  If  the  palladium  of  the.  consti- 
tution had,  for  a  moment*  trembled  in  it» 
shrine*  let  it  be  acknowledged  that*  through 
the  vigilance  and  constancy  of  those  whose 
duty  It  was  to  see  that  the  fabric  took  no 
harm*  the  shrine  itself  had  been  preserved 
from  pro&oatioo*  and  the  temple  stood 
firm  and  unimpaired^*— £Loud  and  long 
cheeri[|g3. 

Mr.  Lambi^n  rose  to  ask  an  explan»» 
tion  as  to  the  terms  dolt  and  idiot,  so  li- 
berally applied  by  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  Canning  said^  that  the  words  bad 
dropped  from  him  unintentionally  in  the 
heat  of  the  debate*  and  that  he  had  no 
design  of  applying  them  in  their  commea 
iicceptatioo. 

.  Mr.  Lamhton  supposed  so:  indeed*  it 
was  not  of  any  coosequeooe*  exocupt  in 
one  sense— and  that  was*  a  sort  ot  fbfur 
that  as  the  right  hon.  gentleman  had  ap- 
plied the  same  terms  to  the  dear  frieocb 
now  united  with  him  in  office*  the  use  of 
them  might  be  a  prelude  to  bo  intioMUe 
union  between  him  and  the  right  boo. 
gentleman  [a  laugh  1.  But  be  rose  chiefly 
to  say,  that  he  would  pledge  himseUf  for 
the  respectability  of  the  person  who  had 
given  him  the  information  respecting 
Oliver.  He  was  a  person  not  connected 
w^  any  plot  or  conspiracy,  but  a  mer- 
cantile gentleman  of  consideration.  IT 
the  House  would  let  him,  he  would  pledge 
his  honour  to  prove  ali  he  had  assertM» 
unless  the  right  hon.  genileroan  sliould  bo 
disposed  wantonly  to  depreciate  his  (Mr* 
Lambton's^  honour  ana  character*  as  ho 
had  alreaoy  that  night  cruelly  sported 
with  the  disease  and  agony  of  an  unfortu- 
nate petitioner  [Hear*  heart].  The  right 
hon.  gentleman  had  made  many  severe 
and  unfair  allusions  to  the  conduct  of  that 
individual*  in  suppressing*  as  he  (Mr. 
Camning)  assertdd,  the  information  be 
Gould  have  given  with  r^ard  to  Oliver^a 
conduct  on  the  28th  of  January,  and  had 
stigmatised  him  u  a  traitor  for  not  haTing 
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fpoanttimiealied  iHth  govemmiBiit  on  the 
iiibject.  Neilhcr  of  thoee  charges  had 
the  aiightett  foundatioo.  That  peraoo 
coauBuoicated,  on  the  fame  evening,  lo 
afreral  respectable  witnesses,  whom  he 
(Mr.  L.)  could  producOi  what  had  oc- 
curred in  the  park.  The  facts  were  the 
subject  of  general  conversation  amongst 
his  aequaintancet  and  continued  to  be  sq 
for  several  months.  With  regard  to  the 
S0iitlemBn*s  motives  for  not  acouaintinff 
Mrd  Sidmouth  with  those  facts,  ne  coula 
say  nothing;  but  he  thousht  a  sufficient 
justification  might  be  found  in  the  noto- 
riety which  existed  of  Oliver's  being  em- 
ployed and  patronized  hj  that  noble  lord. 
That  those  were  the  motives  of  the  person 
in  question  he  would  not  assert ;  but  to 
his  (Mr.  L«'s)  mind,  they  would  have  ap- 
peared of  sumeient  weight  to  induce  him 
to  adopt  the  same  course.  The  right  hon. 
gentleman  had  asserted,  that  the  whole 
story  was  destitute  of  foundation.  He 
(Mr.  In)  remained  of  a  directly  contrary 
opinion.  He  challenged  inquiry  into  the 
case— -he  demanded  to  be  allowed  to  prove 
his  allegations  at  the  bar  of  the  Houie. 
If  that  inquiry  was  not  instituted,  the 
country  would  be  enabled  to  see  clearly 
enough,  that  the  facts  asserted  by  him 
were  such  as  could  not  be  diaprovea. 

Mr.  Croker  said,  that  in  order  in  any 
degree  to  justi^  the  silence  of  the  anony- 
mous individual,  it  was  necessary  to  be- 
]ieve  that  he  knew  Oliver  to  be  in  the  em- 
ployment of  lord  Sidmouth  at  the  time 
when  the  transaction  alleged  was  said  to 
hK99  taken  place— a  fact  which  it  was 
manifest  was  impossible.  If  this  anony- 
aaous  person  was  a  man  of  respectability, 
how  was  it  to  be  accounted  for  that  he 
had  not  communicated  his  information  at 
m  time  when  the  House  was  engaged  in  an 
inquiry  upon  the  subject— when  addresses 
were  presented  on  the  subject  ?  It  was 
said,  be  was  deterred  by  fear  of  the  Sus- 
pension act.  Now  he  begged  it  to  be  ob- 
aerved,  that  the  outrage  on  the  Prioce 
Regent  was  perpetrat^  on  the  28th  Ja^ 
nuary— the  Susoension  act  passed  on  the 
4th  cff  March.  During  that  intenral,  pro- 
clamations were  bsued,  ofcring  large  re- 
wards to  any  person  who  could  gi?e  tn- 
Ihrmation  as  to  the  persons  concerned  in 
the  outrage.  An  invest isation  was  going  on 
§ur  six  weeks  at  the  public  office  at  tow* 
atseet.    Why,  then,  was  infomation  not 

S'ven  when  it  was  so  loudly  called  for  ? 
'  Oliver,  since  that  time,  bad  done  any 
flrisohief  to  his  fellow-dtiaens.  the  man 
(V0L.2UtXVII.) 


who  knew  his  conduct,  and  concealed  it, 
was  answerable  for  such  subsequent  mis- 
chief; for  he,  by  doing  that  which  the 
proclamation  called  for,  which  the  law 
enjoinedi  which  the  feeling  of  every  good 
man  would  dictate,  might  have  stopped 
Oliver  in  hi«  career.  Upon  his  head, 
therefore,  must  be  charged  all  that  had 
been  subsequently  done  by  Oliver. 

Sir  John  Newport  rose  amidst  such  ve- 
hement cries  of  question !  that  not  a  word 
could  be  heard  for  some  time.  The  right 
hon.  baronet  animadverted  on  those  who 
were  so  anxious  to  pass  to  the  vote  and 
decide  without  hearing.  He  expressed 
some  displeasure  at  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man for  presujninff  to  anticipate  his  line  of 
argument,  and  observed,  tnat  that  right 
bon.  gentleman,  in  his  zeal  to  prove  the 
truth  of  one  of  his  assertions,  that  a  very 
absurd  argument  might  be  made  on  a  very 
grave  subject,  had  himself  kindly  illus- 
trated it  in  his  own  speech.  The  right 
hon.  bsronet  strenuously  opposed  the  com- 
mitment of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Barnett  said,  he  could  not  suffer 
this  bill  to  go  into  a  committee  without 
entering  his  protest  against  the  justice  of 
it.  He  trusted  that  the  House  would 
have  honesty  and  firmness  enough  to  te* 
ject  so  iniquitous  a  measure. 

The  question  being  put,  <<  That  Mr. 
Speaker  do  now  leave  the  Chair/'  the 
House  divided : 

Ayes,  288— Noesi  65. 

lAttqfthe  Minortty. 


Abercromby,ho0.  J. 
Althorp,  viscount 
Aubrey,  sir  John 
Baillie,J.£. 
Baker,  John 
Biroh.Jos. 
Brand,  hon.  T. 
Brougham,  Henry 
Burdett,  sir  F. 
Burrell,  hon.  P.  D. 
Burroukhs,  sir  W« 
Byng,  Geom 
Cslcraft,John 
Calvert,  C. 
Campbell,  hon.  J. 
Carter,  John 
Duncannon,  vise 
Fergusion,  sir  B.C. 
Fitsroy,  lord  J. 
Fiti^cmld,  lord  W. 
Guise,  sir  W. 
OaslmU,  Benjamin 
Hamilton,  lord  A. 
Heron,  sir.  Rob. 
Howard,  hon.  W. 
(5X) 


Howorth,  H. 
Hughes/W.  L. 
Hornby,  £• 
Hurst,  R. 

Latouche,  Robt  jun. 
Lambton,  J.  O. 
Lloyd,  sir  Ed. 
Macdonald,  Jas. 
Madocks,  W.  A. 
Bfarkham,  admiral 
Martin,  John 
Monk,  sir  C^ 
Mostvn,  sir  T. 
NevilJf ,  bon.  R. 
Newport,  sir  John 
Ord,  W. 
Pigget,  sir  A. 
Pym,  Francis 
Ilamsbottom,  Joha 
Ridley,  sir  M.  W.    * 
Roberts,  W.  T. 
Romilly,sirS. 
ScudaflDore,  Robl.] 
Sharp,  Richard 
Slielley^sir  Joho 
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.  Smith,  S. 
Smith,  W. 
Smyth,  J.  H. 
Symonds,  T.  P. 
Stanley,  lord 
Tavistock,  marq.  of 
Tierncy,  rt.  hon.  G. 
Walpole,  hon.  G. 

Waldegrave,  hon.  W.    Martin,  Henry 
Warre,  J.  A .  North,  Dudley 

Webb,  Ed. 
Wilkins,  Walter 
Wood,  Mattihew 
Webster,  sir  Godfrey 
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Txticas. 
Baraett  Jamea 
Douelashon.  F.S. 

rAinED  OFP. 
Cavendish,  hon.  H. 
Fazakerley,  N. 
Latouche,  J. 
Lefevrc,  C.  S. 


Newman,  R.  W. 
Plumer,W. 
Ramsden,  R.  C. 
Russell)  R.  G. 


HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 
Thursday^  March  12. 

Motion  for  the  Repeal  ov  the 
Leather  Tax.]  After  a  great  many 
Petitions  for  the  Repeal  of  the  Leather 
Tax  had  been  presented  to  the  House.^ 

Lord  Akhorp  rose,  pursuant  to  notice, 
for  the  purpose  of  calling  the  attention  of 
the  House  to  a  most  important  branch  of 
British  manufacture— he  meant  the  Lea* 
ther  trade.    The  subject  having  been  fully 
before  them  last  session,  he  felt  it  less  ne- 
cessary to  enter  much  at  large  on  the  pre- 
sent occasion ;  he  would  therefore  confine 
himself  to  the  object  he  had  immediately 
in  view,  namely,  the  extraordinary  griev- 
ance which  that  trade  sustained  by  the  ad- 
ditional duties  imposed  on  it,  and  the  ne- 
cessity of  repealing  those  duties.    In  pro- 
nosing  the  motioo  he  had  in  view,  he  felt 
It  necessary  to  point  out  to  the  House  the 
comparative  state  of  the  leather  trade,  be- 
fore and  since  those  additional  duties  were 
imposed.'    In  doing  so,  he  was  sure  he 
should  have  the  concurrence  of  the  ho- 
nourable members  on  the  other  side  of  the 
House.    There  might  be  some  difference 
of  opinion  as  to  the  state  of  depression  in 
which  the  leather  trade  was  known  to  be 
at  present,  compared  with  former  periods. 
It  might  be  argued,  that  that  trade  was 
.not  in  a  state  of  depression,  and  therefore 
there  was  no  occasion  to  take  off  the  ad- 
ditional tax.    But  if  he  showed  that  since 
the  additional  taib  in  1812,   the  leather 
trade  was  depressed  from  the  flourishing 
state  in  which  it  was  previously,  and  that 
sach  depression  was  caused  by  the  tax,  he 
trusted  he  should  have  the  support  of 
every  member  who  knew  the  value  of  that 
manufacture.      The    numerous  petitions 
which  had  been  presented  from  all  psrts 
of  the  country,  were  in  themselves  a  proof 
that  the  additional  duties  were  severely 
felt  by  that  trade.    It  might  be  saidi  that 


people  of  all  trades  were  ready  to  peticioii 
parliament  for  whatever  they  might  consi- 
der beneficial  to    themselves.     But  he 
would  say,  in  answer  to  that  argument^ 
that  wh^n  more  than  one  hundred  peti- 
tions  were  presented  from  the  different 
places  where  that  trade  was  carried  on,  it 
evinced  pretty  strons  evidence,  that  there 
must  be  some  hardship  felt  more  than 
those  usually  complained  of  by  mannfac- 
turers.   The  next  point  to  whicn  he  would 
call  their  attention  was,   the  increased 
number  of  bankruptcies  since  the'  tax, 
compared  with  the  number  before  its  im- 
position.   Durinff  the  five  years  previous 
tq  the  additional  duties  being  imposed, 
there  ^ere  forty-five  bankruptcies  in  the 
leatlier  trade,  making  an  average  of  nine 
in  each  year,    Whereas  tn  the  five  years 
immediately  subsequent  to  that  period, 
there  were  75  bankruptcies,  making  15 
in  each  year,  and  a  surplus  of  SO  bank- 
ruptcies in  the  five  years.    In  1808  there 
were  1725  licences  for  the  manufiicturing 
of  leather ;  in  1812  there  were  1760;  btit 
in  the  course  of  five  years  after  the  addi* 
tional  tax,  there  was  a  reduction  of  889 
licences,  which  showed  that  the  additional 
duty  was  oppressive.   Within  the  last  half 
year,  there  liad  been  thrown  out  of  the 
trade  no  less  than  189  tanners,  338  tawers^ 
41  o)l-dressers,  and  12  parchment-makers. 
This,  indeed,  appeared  from  the  accounts 
on  the  table,  which  also  showed  that  the 
trade  had  gradually  declined  ever  since 
the  additional  tax  was  imposed,  notwith- 
standing the  last  five  years  and  a  half  in- 
cluded the  years  of  the  late  war,  when  its 
consumption  was  the  greatest ;  and  showed 
the  number  of  master  manuftu:turers  which 
had  been  driven  out  of  the  jtrade,  up  to 
January  5th,  1818;  and  the  number  of 
tan*yarus  which    remained   unoccupied. 
He  stated,  that  those  yards  which  were 
still  occupied  were  not  in  full  work,  and 
that  the  trade  had  declined  equal  to  one- 
seventh,  instead  of  having  increased  with 
the  population  of  the  country,  as  it  had 
always  done  before  the  imposition  of  the 
double  tax.    The  decrease  of  this  trade, 
the  noble  lord  deduced  also  from  the  di- 
minution of  the  import  of  foreign  hides, 
which  diminution  was  nearly  equal  to  one- 
half  the  quantity  imported  m  1812.  When 
the  import  of  the  raw  material  used  in  this 
trade  nad  thus  fallen  off,   it  must,  he 
thousht,  be  inferred,  that  that  trade  itself 
had  fallen  off  also.    Was  it  possible,  theoi 
that  any  considerate  man  would  put  the 
receipt  of  a  compaiati?elj  insigiiiflQint 
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.proportion  of  revenue  In  competition  with 
sucn  consequences  as  this  aaditional  tax 
produced.  But  the  falling  off  in  the  te- 
▼eaue  itself,  arising  from  this  tax,  fur- 
nished a  proof  of  the  depression  of  the 
trade,  especially  since  the  peace  of  1814. 
He  was  aware  tnat  the  produce  of  the  tax 
had  rather  advanced  within  the  last  year, 
'  but  tha^  advance  was  iu  fact  the  conse- 

auence  of  the  increased  quantity  of  lea- 
der disposed  of  in  that  year  by  those  who 
were  selling  off  their  stock,  in  order  to 
get  oat  Of  the  trade  altogether.  The 
whole  produce  of  this  tax  did  not  exceed 
.200,0002. ;  and  be  it  recollected,  that  the 
tax  objected  to  was  imposed  in  war— >that 
it  was  deemed  a  war  tax,  which  was  to 
cease  upon  the  restoration  of  peace.  But, 
was  the  sum  whidi  he  had  stated  such  as 
should  reconcile  the  House  to  the  hazard, 
if  not  the  ruin,  of  a  great  branch  of  our 
^manufacture  ?  It  was  calculated  that  not 
iess  than  71,000  persons  had  been  already 
deprived  of  employment  by  the  depression 
of  this  trade,  in  consequence  of  the  addi- 
tional tax,  'and  that  the  loss  thus  sus- 
tained in  the  resources  of  the  country, 
exceeded  one  million  and  a  half.  Surely, 
then,  the  House  would  accede  t6  his  mo- 
tion, and  not  allow  any  temporary  advance 
of  revenue  to  operate  against  toe  perma- 
nent interest  of  trade.  Of  what  comie- 
quence  was  any  casual  amount  of  revenue, 
if  it  endangerea  the  security,  or  menaced 
the  prosperity,  of  that  trade  from  which 
all  revenue  was  derivable.  Our  national 
wealth  depended  upon  the  stability  of  our 
trade,  and  be  trusted  that  that  stability 
would  never  be  risked  to  answer  any  tem- 
porary financial  expedient.  In  proposing 
to  repeal  this  objectionable  tax,  he  could 
not  imitate  the  example  of  his  lion,  friend 
(Mr.  Calcraft)  upon  the  subject  of  the 
Salt-tax,  by  holding  out  the  promise  of 
any  substitute ;  for,  in  his  view  it  was  in 
the  power  of  ministers  themselves  to  pro- 
vide that  whicli  was  the  best  substitute  for 
taxation,  namely,  such  a  reduction  of  our 
expenditure  and  public  establishments,  as 
it  was  their  duty  to  make.  The  noble  lord 
concluded  with  moving,  «  That  leave  be 
given  to  bring  in  a  Bill  for  the  Repeal  of 
the  additional  Tax  upon  Leather,  imposed 
in  the  year  1812.'' 

The  Chancellor  of  iJte  Excheauer  ob- 
aerved,  that  though  the  noble  lord  had 
stated  two  or  three  reasons  why  bethought 
the  bill  necessary,  yet  he  did  not  appear 
to  he  satisfied  in  his  own  mind  that  it  was 
i0«    If  the  noble  lord  had  moved  for  a 


committee  to  inquire  into  the  necessity  of 
the  bill,  he  would  not  have  offered  the 
least  objection  to  such  a  measure.  He  was 
aware  that  the  complaints  made  by  the 
different  petitioners  should  be  attended  to, 
and  no  member  was  more  ready  than  himself 
to  afford-  all  possible  relief  to  such  com- 
plaints, when  they  came  before  the  House 
m  a  distinct  shape.      He  would,  if  the 
House  concurred  with  him,  move  as  an 
amendment,  that  a  committee  be  appoint- 
ed to  inquire  into  the  allegations  contain- 
ed in  those  petitions,  and  to  report  to  the 
House  thereupon.    In  the  mean  time,  he 
would  inform  the  House  what  was  the 
state  of  the  leather  trade,  which  was  said 
to  be  so  depressed,  and  the  revenue  of 
which  was  said  to  be  so  unproductive.  In 
doing  so,  he  should  be  obliged  to  refer 
back  to  the  period  before  the  conclusion  of 
the  American  war.     For  the  four  years 
afler  1778,  the  average  amount  of  the  lea- 
ther tax  was  204,00o£    In  the  four  years 
before  1791,  it  was  215,000/.;  in  the  four 
years  before  1812,  it  was  894,000/. ;  and 
m  the  last  two  years  since  the  peace, 
it  was  264,000/.    It  appeared  from  those 
statements,  that  the  duty  did  not  by  any 
means  impede  the  consumption  of  leather* 
as  it  appeared,  that  between  1791  and 
1815,  there  was  an  increase  of  50,000/.  a 
year.    The  noble  lord  said,  that  the  lea^ 
ther  trade  was  in  a  more  impoverished  state 
than  any  other,  and,  as  an  instance,  men- 
tioned the  increased  number  of  bankrupt- 
cies.    But  if  the  noble  lord  would  inquire, 
he  would  find  that  fifty  six  of  the  seventy- 
five  bankruptcies  mentioned  had  taken 
place  within  the  last  two  years  and  a  half* 
That  number  deducted  from  the  whole 
number,  seventy-five,  within  the  period 
mentioned  would  leave  a  less  average  than 
the  noble  lord  had  laid  down  for  the  five 
years  before  the  tax.  With  respect  to  the 
number  of  licences,  it  was  perhaps  known 
that  the  peace  of  1814  had  disappointed 
several  leather  manufacturers,  who  reck- 
oned on  a  continuation  of  the  cohsump*- 
tion  occasioned  by  the  war.      Another 
ground  mentioned  in  favour  of  the  bill 
was  the  decrease  in  the  importation  of 
hides.    But  the  noble  lord  should  recol- 
lect, that  during  the  war  England  was  the 
great  market  open  to  the  continent    of 
South  Americs,  and  that  the  greater  part 
of  the  continent  was  supplied  by  England 
with  the  hides  which  came  from  that  coun- 
try.    But  now  that  peace  was  restored, 
England  shared  that  market  with  other 
Gountriesi  and  could  not  expect  more  than 
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a  share  of  what  formerly  came  to  her  ex- 
clusively.  The  .decrease  in  the  importa- 
tion of  hides  could  not  therefore  be  iiii-> 
l^uted  to  any  operation  of  the  additional 
tax.  But  he  would  show  the  House  that 
the  leather  trade  not  only  had  increased, 
but  was  still  increasing,  as  well  in  con- 
sumption as  in  price.  In  March  1817. 
sole  leather  was  from  ISd,  to  I7d,  per 
lb.;  and  in  March  1818,  it  was  soM  at 
from  Ibd.  to  2\d,  per  lb.  There  could 
not  be  a  stronger  proof  of  the  flourishing 
state  of  any  manufacture  than  an  increase 
in  its  machinery.  Now,  before  the  addi- 
tional duty  on  leather,  there  were  but  one 
steam  engine  used  in  the  leather  trade ; 
but  since  that  duty  was  imposed,  there 
were  five  employed  in  it.  If  the  noble 
lord  could  bring  any  instance  where  a 
branch  of  the  leather  trade,  not  liable  to 
the  additional  tax,  flourished  beyond  those 
others  which  were  subject  to  it,  it  would 
make  something  for  his  argument.  He 
would  show  the  converse  of  that  principle, 
He  would  show  to  the  House,  that  a  par- 
ticular branch  of  the  leather  trade»  not 
subject  to  the  additional  tax.  Instead  of 
flourishing,  as  ought  to  be  expected  (ac- 
cording to  the  noble  lord's  statement), 
had  decreased  in  a  most  serious  desree ! 
he  meant  the  oil  dressed  leather.  That 
branch  of  the  leather  trade  produced 
1SS,00(M!.  yearly  before  the  tax  was  impos- 
ed on  the  other  branches ;  but  since  that 
period,  and  while  those  branches  on  which 
the  additional  tax  was  imposed  had  in- 
creased*  the  branch  to  which  he  alluded 
bad  so  fallen,  as  not  to  produce  more  at 
present  than  from  40,000^  to  50,000/.  a 
year,  a  stroog  and  convincing  proof  that 
ihe  tax  was  not  likely  to  depress  the  trade. 
Another  argument  used  was,  that  the 
liamber  of  petitions  against  the  tax  was  so 
great  a:*  to  show  clearly  the  extent  of  the 
grievance  complained  of.  He  did  not  mean 
to  treat  the  petitions  with  neglect.  He 
riiould  have  no  objection  to  l^eir  being, 
as  he  before  said,  referred  to  a  committee 
to  examine  into  the  truth  of  the  allega- 
tions contained  in  them.  But  he  wished 
to  let  the  House  know  how  it  came  to 
pass  that  such  a  number  of  petitions  were 

J>resenti'd  to  the  House  against  the  tax  on 
eather.  He  would  beg  leave  to  read  part 
>of  a  letter  which  had  come  into  his  pos- 
aesaioQ,  and  which  bsd  been  addressed  as 
;a  chrcular  16  all  persons  connected  with 
^e  leather  trade,  it  was  as  follows :  'Mt  is 
Iteeessary  that  you  should  send  as  many 
jpetitioAs  as  pomble  to  parlimncat  againat 
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the  additional  duty  on  leathery  before 
Thursday  the  12th  of  March.  Every  ml* 
ertion  ought  to  be  used,  both  by  applytag^ 
to  members,  and  by  every  other  meana» 
as  the  present  very  mvourable  opportuni^ 
is  not  to  be  neglected.*'  Such  were  the 
means  used  to  collect  the  number  of  peti- 
tions, which  were  used  aa  an  arsrumeni  in 
support  of  the  proposed  bill.  He  begged 
the  House  to  consider  calmly  what  would 
be  the  result  of  repealing  duty  after  daty» 
on  the  complaints  of  petitioners.  There 
were  at  present  petitions  on  the  table 
praying  the  repeal  of  duties  and  taxes  to 
the  amount  of  three  millions  and  a  half» 
without  including  the  English  window  tax» 
which  would  probably  share  the  fiite  c^ 
the  Irish  window  tax,  if  the  latter  were  re^ 
pealed.  If  the  entire  of  the  taxes  were  to 
be  repealed  in  that  way,  what  was  to  be 
done  ?  The  noble  lord  pointed  out  a  re- 
medy, which  was,  to  reduce  the  estab- 
lishments. But  if  they  were  to  go  on  re- 
pealing one  tax  afber  another,  there  would 
be  no  need  of  reducing  theeslablishmentt, 
thev  would  reduce  themselves.  The  noble 
lora  wished  that  such  a  reduction  should 
take  place  in  the  army  as  would  save  to 
the  country  the  sum  of  180,000/.  annodly, 
though  if  the  proposed  deductions  had 
taken  place,  and  the  half  pay,  &c. 
were  deducted,  there  would  not  be  more 
than  100,000/.  saved.  But  allowing  that 
the  180,000iL  Iras  saved,  how  would  that 
cover  the  sum  of  £60,000/.  which  the  no- 
ble lord's  motion  would  take  from  the  re- 
venue ?  He  hoped  what  he  had  stated 
would  be  taken  into  consideration  by  the 
House,  end  if  they  doubted  his  statements 
let  a  committee  be  appoiiUed,  and  he 
would  refer  the  papers  to  that  committee. 
If  they  were  to  continue  repealing  the 
taxes  which  were  necessary  to  the  coun- 
try, thcv  would  in  a  short  time  have  no 
other  alternative  left  but  disgrace  and 
bankruptcy  on  the  one  hand  or  the  impo* 
sition  of  the  property  tax  on  the  other. 

Mr.  Curwen  said,  that  no  one  hated  the 
property  tax  more  than  he  did ;  yet,  if  he 
were  certain  of  that  tax  being  the  conse- 
ouence  of  his  vote,  still  he  would  support 
the  motion  before  them.  He  thought  the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  had  not  at 
all  made  out  the  propriety  of  the  tax  on 
leather.  He  had  omitted  to  state,  that  the 
vear  before  last  there  was  a  decrease  on 
leather  to  the  amount  of  90,000L  The 
increase  of  the  revenue  on  leather  last 
year  was  occasioned  by  a  rise  which  took 
place  in  leather,  lAsch  caosed  all  the  hnl- 
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den  of  thftt  article  to  disjpose  of  it,  end 
Aot  because  the  trade  was  becoming  more 
"floarishing.  With  reapect  to  steam  en- 
gines, the  use  of  those  machines  by  the 
leather  manufacturers  was  owing,  not  to 
their  increase  of  trade,  but  to  the  re- 
duced price  at  which  such  machines  were 
made.  He  would  have  no  objection  to 
m  committee  being  appointed  were  it  not 
that  committees  had  been  before  ap- 
pointed on  the  same  subject  without  ef- 
iect. 

Mr.  Benson  said,  that  the  petitions  were 
presented  to  the  House,  not  because  a 
circular  had  been  sent  round,  but  because 
the  manufacturers  of  leather  felt  the  pres- 
sure of  the  hear/  taxes  to  which  they 
were' liable.  He  should  object  to  a  com- 
mittee being  appointed,  as  he  knew  that  if 
auch  were  to  be  the  case,  it  would  sit  all 
the  session  without  coming  to  a  conclusion. 
When  the  additional  duty  was  imposed  it 
was  considered  as  a  war  tax,  and  that  it 
would  be  removed  on  the  return  of  peace. 
But  now  that  we  were  at  peace  the  House 
were  told  that  the  tax  was  still  necessary. 
If  the  tax  were  repealed,  he  was  convinced 
the  consumption  would  be  very  considera- 
bly incieased,  and  in  the  end  the  revenue 
would  thereby  be  materially  increased. 
He  would  ask  the  right  hon.  gentleman, 
whether  170,00M.  was  a  matter  of  auch 
importance  as  that  he  should  in  conse- 
quence neglect  the  petitions  of  so  vast  a 
number  of  industrious  tradesmen,  whose 
families  were  reduced  to  want  by  the  pros- 
aure  of  the  present  aystem  of  taxation.  It 
had  been  said  that  the  use  of  steam  en- 
gines was  a  proof  of  the  increase  of  the 
trade,  but  it  was  a  fact,  that  these  engines 
were  used  in  order  to  save  the  expense  of 
a  greater  number  of  people  who  would  be 
employed  if  the  trade  were  aa  it  formerly 
was.  He  would  not  proceed  farther  into 
the  subject  at  that  time,  as  the  matter  was 
already  fully  before  the  House. 

Lord  Castkreagh  affreed  with  the  hon. 
gentleman  who  bad  just  set  down,  that 
tiie  matter  was  fully  before  the  House; 
but  he  still  could  not  avoid  saying  one 
or  two  words  upon  it,  because  he  con- 
ceived the  principle  of  the  present  motion 
was  one  which  involved  conaeouences  of 
tery  great  importance.  He  wished  it  to 
be  understood,  that  it  was  the  wish  of  his 
majesty's  government  to  afford  relief  to 
every  class  of  the  community ;  but  he  ap- 
prehended that  all  such  petitions  aa  those 
0i  which  the  present  motion  was  founded, 
Ofu^ht  tabe  attended  to  with  considerable 


caution;  for  there  might,  upon  evenr 
subject  of  taxation,  be  such  warm  appeals 
made  to  the  feelings  of  the  House,  as,  if 
effectual,  would  soon  leave  the  country 
without  any  revenue.  The  noble  lord 
who  had  brought  forward  the  present  mo- 
tion, was  as  well  acquainted  with  the  sub* 
ject  as  any  person  could  be  supposed  to 
be,  and  he  could  not  deny  that  a  commit- 
tee to  examine  into  the  petitions  wouM« 
be  likely  to  be  attended  with  considerable 
effect.  The  result  of  the  last  committee 
waa  not  such  as  was  expected  by  aeversi 
members.  It  had  produced  good  efieeti 
by  the  suggestions  respecting  the  trade 
which  were  contained  m  its  report,  wai. 
which  were  acknowledged  by  most  of 
the  persons  concerned  in  the  business. 
He  hoped  the  House  would  pause  and 
consider  the  subject  seriously,  before  fhey 
adopted  the  motion.  He  trusted  that, 
out  of  any  false  or  mistaken  feelings  of 
humanity,  they  would  not  do  an  act 
which  would  tend  to  destroy  the  revenue 
of  the  country.  The  House  should  bo 
aware,  that  even  if  the  additional  duty 
were  repealed,  one  part  of  the  evil  com- 
plained of,  the  decrease  of  the  number 
of  manufacturers,  would  not  be  remedied ; 
for  the  great  capitalists  in  the  business 
would  still  continue  to  overlay  the  small 
ones.  It  might,  perhaps,  be  to  be  wisbed* 
that  the  different  branches  of  our  intemal 
industry  were  more  extended  among  the 
people;  but  that  was  a  thing  which 
could  not  always  be  accomplished*  The 
tendency  of  great  capital  was  to  collect 
that  branch  of  trade  in  'which  it  waa 
vested  into  large  masses,  and  thereby  to 
absorb  the  smaller  establishments,  if  be 
was  wrong  in  this  opinion  as  affecting  the 
leather  trade,  he  erred  with  many  wh6 
were  better  acquainted  with  the  subject 
than  he  was,  and  this  should  more 
strongly  prove  the  necessity  of  referring 
the  whole  matter  to  a  committee.— Tbere 
was  only  one  point  more  on  which  he 
should  advert.  It  was,  that  although 
there  might  have  been  a  diminution  of  the 
demand  for  leather,  yet  that  late  returns 
showed  the  trade  to  be  reviving.  From  a 
comparison  of  the  quantity  of  leather  ex- 
ported for  the  five  Tears  before  the  in- 
creased duty,  with  that  which  had  been 
exported  in  the  same  period  after  it,  the 
atcoont  was  entirely  in  favour  of  the  kttet 
period,  for  the  Tormer  five  years,  the 
quantity  exported  was  SffS0Sfi95  poundfe 
weiffht,  and  that  in  the  latter  years,  in- 
dudiog  th^  year  l6l7»  It  amounted  t^ 
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]0>7 10,073  pounds.  .This  proved  the  in- 
crease of  the  trade ;  but  if  the  number  of 
the  manufacturers  Was  diminished,  it  was 
to  be  attributed  to  the  cause  he  bad  be- 
fore stated,  the  effects  of  ^reat  capitals 
being  embarked  in  the  busmess.  As  he 
considered  that  the  suggestion  of  his 
Tight  hon.  friend  of  a  select  committee 
would  be  attended  with  good  effect,  he 
should  move,  as  an  amendment  to  the  mo- 
tion of  the  noble  lord,  to  leave  out  from 
the  word  **  that,"  to  the  end  of  the  ques- 
tion, in  order  to  add  the  words,  **  a  select 
committee  be  appointed  to  take  into  con- 
sideration the  petitions  relating  to  the 
Duties  on  Leather,  presented  to  the  House 
during  the  present  session,  to  examine 
the  matter  thereof,  and  report  the  same, 
together  with  their  observations  there- 
upon, to  the  House,'*  instead  thereof. 

Mr.  Brovgham  rose  to  state,  in  a 
few  words,  the  reasons  why  he  should 
take  the  dense  of  the  House  upon  the 
original  motion.  Two  committees  had 
been  already  appointed  upon  the  subject 
of  this  tax,  and  from  neither  had  there 
been  any  favourable  result.  He  was  con- 
vinced that  the  very  same  effect  would 
follow  from  the  committee  if  the  amend- 
ment of  the  noble  lord  were  carried.  It 
was  curious  to  observe  the  system  upon 
which  gentlemen  on  the*  other  side  pro- 
ceeded when  there  was  any  matter  before 
the  House  on  which  a  great  difference  of 
opinion  existed.  If  there  was  no  evidence 
before  the  House, —  if  they  were  quite 
in  the  dark  upon  a  subject,  and  wished  to 
get  information  by  means  of  a  committee, 
.—then  ministers  said,  «  no  committee, 
do  not  inquire  ;*'  but  when  there  was  evi- 
dence before  the  House — when  the  infor- 
mation derived  from  former  committees 
was  in  black  and  white  upon  their  jour- 
nals—then the  cry  was,  **  a  committee^— 
inquire."  He  saw  no  necessity  for  any 
inquiry  in  the  present  case.  The  thing 
.was  quite  clear,  and  no  additional  evi- 
dence was  necessary  to  have  it  under- 
stood. Upon  the  general  question,  he 
should  only  repeat  what  he  said  about  six 
years  ago,  when  he  had  the  honour  of  a 
seat  in  the '  House,  that  it  was  one  which 
interested  not  only  the  manufacturers, 
but  the  consumers  of  the  article.  It  was 
to  them  that  he  principally  looked  at  pre- 
sent, and  tbgugn  he  would  support  the 
motion  of  his  noble  friend,  even  on  the 
grounds  on  which  he  bad  put  it,  yet  he 
gave  his  vote  on  the  present  occasion 
principally  with  reference  to  the  con- 
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sumers.  This  tax  was  one  upon  a  com- 
mon necessary  of  life,  and  he  cone^ved 
its  imposition  highly  impolitic  It  was 
one  of  those  arithmetical  blunders  in 
which  the  appearance  of  immediate  in- 
crease was  adopted,  though  it  led  to  a 
certain  ultimate  loss  to  the  revenue.  The 
effects  of  this  tax  were  severely  felt  by 
all  persons  who  were  great  employers; 
but  as  government  was  the  greatest  em- 
ployer, so  it^fell  with  particular  force 
upon  them,  and  what  they  imagined  they 
gained  in  one  way,  they  lost  in  another. 
The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  had 
mentioned  the  decline  of  the  oiled  dressed 
leather,  which  he  seemed  to  ascribe  to 
want  of  that  great  restorative,  an  addi- 
tional tax.  He  hoped,  however,  that  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  did  not  intend  to 
apply  the  refreshing  influence  o£  such  a 
tax  to  this  part  of  the  trade,  as  he  thought 
it  would  do  much  better  without. 

Lord  Compton  said,  that  this  tax  was 
one  which  affected  every  class  of  society. 
He  trusted,  therefore*  the  House  would 
see  the  necessity  of  removing  the  evil 
whifch  was  so  generally  complained  of. 
The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  had  said, 
that  the  number  of  bankruptcies  in  the 
leather  trade  was  not  occasioned  by  the 
additional  tax;«but  it  was  dear  that  there 
was  a  general  decline  in  the  trade,  and 
that,  from  whatever  cause  it  proceeded, 
was  in  itself  an  argument  in  favour  of 
repeal.  The  argument  urged  by  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  with  respect  to  the 
use  of  machinery,  was  rather  against  than 
for  the  tax ;  for  if  with  the  inorease  of 
machinery,  which  was  generally  a  proof 
of  the  increase  of  trade,  it  appeared  that 
the  trade  still  declined,  it  was  clear  that 
there  should  be  something  done  to  re- 
lieve it.  As  tu  the  decline  in  the  oil 
dressed  leather,  it  arose  from  a  quite 
different  cause.  The  oil  dressed  leather 
was  principally  consumed  by  the  govern- 
ment, and  the  demand  for  it  was  neces« 
sarily  diminished  since  the  war.  The  ob- 
servation of  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
with  respect  to  the  property  tax  should 
not  alter  the  vote  which  he  intended  to 
give ;  for  though  his  opinion  of  that  tax 
was  unchanged,  yet  he  would  rather  see 
some  direct  tax  than  that  species  of  taX  • 
which  was  so  injurious  to  a  very  large 
portion  of  the  people. 

Colonel  Wood  said,  that  be  had  pre- 
sented some  petitions  on  the  subject  be- 
fore the  House  from  some  of  his  constitu- 
ents! and  though  he  conceived  that  all 
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such  petitionB  were  entitled  to  great  re- 
spect, yet  he  did  not  think  the  House 
ought  from  that  respect  to  hurry  into 
any  measure  without  the  most  mature 
consideration.  It  was  said,  that  there 
had  been  a  great  decline  in  the  leather 
trade  of  late.  That  might  be  true ;  but 
he  conceived  it  arose  from  other  causes 
than  those  which  were  st^ed.  It  should  be 
recollected,  that  the  sale  of  the  vast  quanti- 
ties of  government  stores,  which  were  lately 
disposed  of  so  much  under  the  cost  price, 
contributed  materially  to  this  decline. 
Within  a  short  time  several  hundred  thou- 
sand pairs  of  shoes,  which  were  bought  up 
at  6i.  6d.  the  pair,  had  been  sold  at  2s,  the 
pair.  That,  perhaps,  would  account,  in 
some  measure,  for  the  decline  of  the  trade, 
which  had  been  so  much  complained  of. 
As  to  the  property  tax,  it  had  no  horrors 
for  htm  ;  and  if  the  repeal  of  the  tax  upon 
leather  were  to  be  followed  by  the  intro- 
duction of  that  tax,  he  should  most  de- 
cidedly vote  for  it.  He  was  decidedly  of 
opinion,  that  in  abolishing  that  tax,  the 
House  begun  at  the  wrong  end.  They 
had  removed  that  which  pressed  only 
upon  the  rich,  and  continued  that  which 
fell  principally  upon  the  poorer  classes. 
The  poor  and  working  classes  who  had 
been  induced  to  sign  the  petitions  for  the 
abolition  of  the  property  tax  were  most 
egregiously  mistaken  in  what  was  best 
calculated  to  afford  them  relief.  They 
would  have  been  much  more  relieved  if 
the  tax  upon  leather  and  that  upon  salt 
had  been  repealed  at  the  time  instead  of 
the  income  tax.  But  he  thought  the  tax 
upon  salt  was  one  which  ought  to  be  re- 
pealed in  preference  to  that  upon  leather. 
The  salt  tax  pressed  upon  the  poor  classes 
IB  particular,  as  it  was  mixed  up  with 
almost  every  article  of  their  consumption. 
He  therefore  thought  it  ought  to  be  re- 
pealed in  preference  to  any  other. 

General  G/rxcoyn^ ^observed,  that  in  the 
former  committees,  there  was  such  a  di- 
Tision  and  jarring  of  interests  on  the  sab- 
ject  of  the  leather  trade,  that  no  efficient 
result  had  been  come  to,  and  he  was  cer- 
tam  it  would  be  the  same,  if  a  com- 
mittee were  now  agreed  to.  From  the 
opinions  of  all  the  petitioners  it  was  clear, 
that  the  tax,  as  it  now  stood,  was  a  great 
grievance  r  for  it  would  be  idle  for  any 
man  to  pretend  to  know,  whether  a  tax 
pressed  heavily  or  not,  better  than  the  in- 
dividoal  who  felt  such  pressure.  He 
thought,  therefore,  it  ought  to  be  repeal- 
ed, fluad  he  was  certain,  that  the  ingennity 
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of  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  could 
easily  furnish  him  with  another  ta^  as  a 
substitute, 

Mr.  C.  Calvert  entered  into  a  compari- 
son of  the  returns  of  the  produce  of^  the 
tax  fbr  the  last  five  years,  in  order  to  show 
that  it  had  considerably  fallen  off.  He  sup- 
ported the  motion  for  the  repeal,  on  the 
ground  that  it  pressed  heavily  on  the 
poorer  classes,  and  was  not  calculated 
to  increase  the  revenue  to-  the  amount 
stated. 

Mr.  Marryat  said,  that  in  Sandwich, 
the  borough  which  he  represented,  the 
distress  occasioned  by  the  increased  duty 
on  leather  was  most  severely  felt*  In 
two  parishes,  which  were  only  separated 
by  a  running  stream,  the  difference  of  the 
poor-rates  was  remarkable.  In  the  one» 
where  several  persons  engaged  in  the 
leather  trade  resided,  the  poor-rates 
amounted  to  20«.  in  the  pound,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  number  of  persons  who  had 
been  thrown  out  of  employment  by  the 
operation  of  the  tax ;  and,  in  the  other 
parish  it  was  only  12«.  Both  were  no 
doubt  very  high,  but  the  difference  waa 
remarkable,  as  it  concerned  the  present 
question.  From  the  pressure  of  this  tax, 
not  only  on  the  manufacturers,  but  on 
the  community  at  large,  he  wished  that 
some  substitute  should  be  proposed  for  it. 
He  thought  that  one  might  be  easily 
found. 

Mr.  Lushington  admitted,  that  some 
distress  did  exist  in  the  trade,  but  he 
thought  it  arose  from  other  causes  than 
those  which  had  been  stated.  The  con- 
clusion of  the  war  had  caused  a  stagnation 
in  the  trade,  but  that  was  now  nearly  at 
an  end,  and  thougli  the  number  of  persons 
engaged  in  the  trade  was  not  as  great  as 
before,  yet  that  was  not  a  proof  that  the 
business  had  declined ;  for  notwithstand- 
ing the  decrease  of  the  numbers,  the  re- 
venue had  increased  in  a  considerable  de- 
gree. The  leather  trade  was  not  unani- 
mous in  desiring  the  repeal.  He  had  him- 
self received  a  deputation  from  two 
branches  of  it,  who  had  stated,  that  the 
drawback  of  twopence  upon  leather  ex- 
ported more  than  counterbalanced  the 
additional  duty  of  three  halfpence.  Af 
the  drawback  would  fall  along  with  the 
additional  duty,  the  export  trade  would 
suffer,  and  the  effect  would  be,  to  put 
money  in  the  pockets  of  the  tanners.  In 
the  presept  state  of  the  revenue,  should 
one  tax  be  repealed,  another  must  be  im- 
posed.   It  appeared  to  IuTOi  that  every 
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consideration  urged  in  the  course  of  the 
debate  showed  the  propriety  of  going  into 
the  committee. 

The  gallery  was  then  cleared  for  a  di- 
vision.   Whilst  strangers  were  excluded. 

Sir  T.  Acland  declared,  he  had  come 
down  to  the  House  with  the  intention  of 
supportins  the  motion,  but  that  what  he 
had  heara  determined  him  to  vote  for  re- 
ferring the  petitions  to  a  committee. 

The  qu^tion  beine  put,  "That  the 
words  proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part 
of  the  question,'*  the  House  diviaed: 
Ayes,  94*:  Noes»  84.  Lord  Althorp's  mo- 
tion for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  the  re- 
peal of  the  additional  tax  upon  leather 
was  consequently  agreed  to,  and  lord  Al- 
thorp  and  Mr.  Brougham  were  ordered  to 
bring  in  the  same. 

Poor  Laws  Auekdmemt  Bill— > 
AND  Parish  Vestries  Bill.]  Mr. 
Sturges  Bourne  rose  to  ipake  his  pro- 
mised motion  for  leave  to  bring  in  two 
bills,  one  for  the  Regulation  of  Parish 
Vestries,  and  the  other  for  the  Amend- 
ment of  the  Laws  for  the  Relief  of  the 
Poor.  He  observed,  that  the  Committee* 
on  the  Poor  Laws  having  already  pre- 
sented their  report,  in  which  they  had 
gone  very  fully  into  the  consideration  of 
the  evils  of  the  present  system,  and  hav- 
ing pointed  out  the  most  likely  means  of 
redressing  them,  it  would  not  be  neces- 
sary for  mm  to  detain  the  House  at  any 
length.  The  object  of  his  first  bill,  among 
minor  regulations,  would  be  to  give  addi- 
tional influence  to  persons  in  parish 
vestries  in  proportion  to  their  contribu- 
tion to  the  poor-rates.  This  proposition 
was  not  new  to  the  House,  and  he  was 
not  aware  that  any  objection  had  been 
ncMde  to  it ;  and  as  far  a*  he  could  learn 
from  communications  with  all  parts  of  the 
country  it  was  a  provision  that  would  be 
very  generally  acceptable.  The  first  ob- 
ject of  his  second  bill  would  be  a  provi- 
sion to  enable  parishes  of  considerable 
extent  to  appoint  telect  vestries  for  the 
mana||ement  of  their  concerns ;  the  orders 
of  which  should  not  be  over-ruled  by  any 
single  magistrate,  but  only  by  two  or 
more.  The  next  object  would  be  a  pro- 
vision qualifying  persons  having  consi- 
derable property  in  the  parish,  though 
resident  at  a  snort  distance  out  of  it,  to 
become  overseers.  Another  object  would 
be  to  enable  parishes  to  appoint  an  assis- 
Cant  overseer,  with  a  salary.  The  next 
provision  was  one  of  considtraUe  imports 
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ance,  altfaough  only  in  furtherance  of  the 
existing  law;  it  was  to  make  provision 
for  carrying  into  better  efifect  the  statute 
of  Elizabeth,  as  far  as  regarded  settin|^ 
to  work   the    children   of  parents  who 
were  unable  to  maintain  them.    This  was, 
at  the  present  moment,  a  matter  of  thm 
utmost  consequence  ;  for  a  practice  most 
injurious  had  become  prevalent  to  a  very 
great  extent,  both  in  manufacturing  and 
in  agricultural  districts,  which  ought  by 
all  means  to  be    counteracted — ^that   of 
lowering  the  wages  of  labour,  and  mak* 
ing  good  the  deficiency  out  of  the  poor- 
rates.    He  could  not  refrain  from  naming 
one  parish  in  particular,  in  which    this 
practice  had  been  carried  farther  than  in 
any  other  that  he  had  heard  of.     He  had 
received  information  that  iu  the  parish  of 
Botesdale,  in  Sufiblk,  the  price  of  labour 
had  been  reduced  to  6d.  a  day.     So  that 
to  a  labourer,  the  expense  of  maintaining 
whose  family  was  20  or  SO  shillings   a 
week,  the  person  who  had^his  labour  paid 
three  shillings,  and  the  parish  made  good 
the  remainder  out  of  the  poor-rates  !  This 
was  a  great  evil,  which  had  existed  for 
some  time,  but  was  now  increasing  be- 
yond all  bounds.    It  was  productive  of 
the  worst  consequences.    It  was  oppres* 
sive  to  the  poor,  and  unjust  to  several 
other  classes  of  society.    The  honest  and 
industrious  labourer  was  driven  by  it  into 
a  state  of  degradation,   and   the  shop* 
keepers  and  others,  who  did  not  employ 
the  labourer,  were  nevertheless  made  to 
contribute  to  his  wages.    It  was  most  de* 
sirable  to  correct  so  destructive  and  abo* 
minable  a  practice.    The  next  provision 
of  his  proposed  bill  would  tend  again  to 
further  the  execution  of  the  existing  law^ 
by  giving  employment  to  those   out  of 
work ;  it  would  be  to  enable  parishes  to 
let  small  portions  of  land  to  industrious 
individuals ;  and,  if  adopted,  would,  he 
was    persuaded,   exhibit  very  beneficial 
results.    Another  object  of  the  bill  would 
be  a  provision   to  enable  parish-offioera 
to  recover  possession    of  tenements  in 
which  they  had  placed  paupers,  and  of 
land  which,  in  conformity  to  the  last  pro* 
vision,  they  had  let  to  them,  without  being 
reduced  to    the  tedious   and  expensivm 
process  of  ejectment.     The  next  provi* 
sion  would  be  one  of  considerable  import* 
ance,  but  not  of  novtity,  an  it  had  been 
suggested  last    session,  since  which,  h« 
had  received  numerous  applications  ear* 
nestly  pressing  its  adoption.    It  would  be 
ta  m  cast  of  toinis»  to  enable  parishee 
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\f  fitf  ^  qm^  of  bouief 9  m^£9^  of 
yA  oooupi^nu  In  towoi,  \iy  vftrio^f 
ip^anpf  a  larg^  proportioa  of  the  qccu- 
piirA  ^  bott^s  escaped  being  rated,  the 
gooif^yence  of  which  waa  a  lar^r  rent 

E'd   to   i,^e   owneia;  ao4  ao  immeofe 
theii  Wfn   thm  thrown  on   the^  r^- 
iQal^der.  After  aeveral  minor  regulatiopf , 
^^^  would  bt  a  proyisioo^to  authorize 
parii^^  tp  ^v^cxvoLindXj^  in  the  relief  they 
HIEpp^^^  Ao^  U)  r^ulate  iu  amount  and 
siutura  by  th(9  character  and  habita  of 
.tbope  to  whom  it  wa«  granted;  so  that 
^erifters  fboul4  advance  mopey  to  those 
who  bad  iquapdared  previous  means,  bolv 
by  wfiy  oiloan^  to  be  repaid  by  instal- 
meotf.    It  was  at  present  a  serious  evil, 
thai  ffifi^y  of  those  who   received  pei)- 
sifHis  fpr  their  services  in  the  army  or 
Jiav^9  receiving  those  pensions  ^t  quarterly 
penodSf  dissipated  them  in  two  or  three 
dajrsy  and  then  resorted  to  the  parish  for 
apyiylance*    It  waa  just  that  the  parishes 
should  aji^y  to  be  allowed  to  pay  those 
peosioop :  and  there  wpuld  be  a  provisiop 
in  the  bill  to  enable  such  peiaons  as  hie 
had  alluded  to,  to  save  themselves  from 
the  temptation  of  squandering  their  allow- 
ances by  permitting  them  to  receive  their 
pensions  by  ihe  week  from  their  parishes. 
A  ^eat  burthen  was  at  present  thrown  on 
parishes  in  the  'persona  of  those  who  bad 
BO   satd^ipent   at   all   in  this  country, 
natives   of  Ireland,    Scotland,  &c.     At 
prasent  these  persons  were  committed  as 
vagrants.     It  would   be  a  provision  in 
hia  bill  that  the  magistratea  should  have 
power  to  pass  them  ta  the  sea-port  near- 
ast  their  home,  without  committing  then?* 
,^uch  was  a  slight  sketch  of  the  objects 
.which  the  professed  measures  had  in  view ; 
and  the  Hovse  would  observe,  that  they 
iended  rather  to  amend  the  administra- 
tion of  the  laws  than  to  alter  the  system 
jiAself.    ijis  inieolion  was,  if  the  HousfB 
^ve  him  leavoi  to  bring  in  the  bills  as 
iWHiQ  as  poasible»  to  fill  up  the  blanks,  and 
M»  have   them   printed,  and   circulated 
ihroiighout  the  country,  for  the  conside- 
lation  of  those  who  were  moat  conversant 
^ith  the  subject,  and  most  interested  i|i 
jt.    The  right  bon.  gentleman  concluded 
with  moving,  «<  That  leave  be  given  to 
bring  in  a  Bill  for  the   Regulation  of 
fiarisb  Vestries." 

Qeneral  Hope  rose,  to  ask  a  question 
•xnipecting  the  clause  which  ^gulated  the 
fmment  of  pensions,  when 

Lor4  CaUlertf^h  said,  that  the  moat 
'  '     try  wity  would  be  to  have  the 
uXXXVU.) 
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^  pr^lted•  Tin  tl|at  ir^  4one^  the  sqb- 
ject  could  not  be  discussed  with  any 
advantage. 

Mr.  uUcrqft  agreed  with  the  suggestion 
of  the  noble  lor  J.  He  was  gisA  to  find 
that  the  fruits  of  the  committee  were 
coming  forth;  and  from  what  he  had 
heard  of  the  intencied  bills,  he  had  great 
hopes  that  some  very  beneficial  change 
would  be  ejected  in  the  present  system. 

Leave  was  given  to  bring  in  a  bill.  Mr. 
S.  Bourne  al^o  obtained  leave  to  bring  in 
a  bill  "  for  the  Amendment  pf  tl^e  Laws 
for  the  Belief  of  the  Foor.^' 

Inbxai^itt  BiLX*.]  The  Attorney-Ge- 
npral  having  moved  the  order  of  the  day 
for  going  into  a  committee  on  this  bill, 

Sir  JV.  Burroughs  gave  notice,  that  he 
should  move  an  amendment  on  bringing 
up  the  repqrt,  for  the  purpose  of  prevent- 
ing Indemnity  being  extended  to  magis- 
trates or  others  who  may  have  seized  the 
papers  of  persons  whose  only  offence  w^s 
being  present  at  tumultuous  assemblies. 

Lord  Castlfreagh  said,  that  it  might  be 
proper  to  intimate  to  the  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman,  that  if  he  declined  moving  his 
amendments  in  the  committee,  they  could 
oQt  be  received  on  the  bringing  up  the  re- 
port. 

Sir  fV.  Burroughs  said,  he  was  not 
aware  of  thai,  but  he  should  hope  that, 
as  tiie  night  was  bo  far  advanced,  th|e 
noble  lord  would  not  press  going  into  .a 
committee,  particularly  as  he  had  com- 
municated with  several  gentlemen  whp 
had  now  left  the  House,  and  had  told 
them  that  an  amendment  would  be  n^oved 
on  bringing  up  the  report. 

The  Speaker  said,  that  the  proc^edipg 
which  the  hon.  and  learned  baronet  men- 
Uoned  would  be  Viery  inconfisteqJt  wflii 
the  uniform  practice  of  the  House.  If  th^ 
House  went  into  a  committee  on  a  bill, 
and  no  amendment  was  madct  the  chair- 
ujiao  communicated  thatfactto  jthe  Speaker^ 
when  he  resumed  the  chair,  and  it  mp 
then  m^v^d  that  the  |[)ill  should  be  read  fi 
third  tijoA^,  and  t^  time  ior  the  third 
readinj^  was  named.  It  was  obvious,  then, 
that  iuBo  ^endment  should  be  made  in 
the  bill  noyr  %etott  them»  iherje  could  bj^ 
no  report. 

$ir  W.  Burrmgfis  a^id,  he  was  given 
to  undei^tand  tnat  ti^e  Iaw*officers  of  the 
Crpwn  werf  .willing  toaccede  to  the  flimena- 
nm$s  he  had  ii^v^.  His  principal  ob- 
ject w^  ^0  itfrovide,  that  no  indemnity 
ahould  be  jpvcjp  by  th^  present  bill}  in  the 
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caye  of  a  person  who  had  seixed  on  papers 
belonging  to  an  individual  found  in  a  tu- 
multuous assembly.  If  so,  and  he  under- 
stood the  solicitor-general,  a  mere '  verbal 
amendment  would  be  all  that  was  neces- 
sary. 

The  Solicitor  General  said,  if  he  under- 
stood the  argument  of  an  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman  last  night,  it  went  to  establish 
the  fact,  that  an  act  of  parliament  was  al- 
ready in  existence,  which  authorized  the 
seizure  of  papers  by  the  magistrates  in 
cases  similar  to  the  present.  Now  on  the 
contrary,  he  himself  then  contended,  and 
was  stifl  prepared  to  contend,  that  the 
act  referred  to  covered  no  such  case. 

Sir  W.  Burroughs  felt  much  obliged  for 
the  explanation  just  afforded  by  the  hon. 
and  learned  gentleman,  since  he  at  last 
understood  more  distinctly  the  objects  of 
the  present  bilL  Indemnity  was  to  be  ex- 
tended, for  the  first  time,  to  such  magis- 
trates as  had  thought  proper  most  illegally 
to  seize  upon  the  papers  of  individuals 
who  happened  to  nave  assembled  in  a 
manner  which  was  deemed  to  be  unautho- 
rized. If  such  were  the  purview  of  the 
bill,  then  certainly  his  motion  was  more 
necessary  than  ever. 

Lord  Castlereagh  still  hoped  that  the 
House  would  not  be  induced  to  depart 
from  its  course,  but  appoint  the  third 
reading  for  to-morrow.  The  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman  would  then  have  full 
opportunity  of  moving  his  amendments. 

The  House  then  went  into  a  committee, 
when 

Sir  «/.  Nemport  thought  it  proper  to  ap- 
prise the  committee  of  two  amendments 
which  he  intended  to  move  on  the  third 
reading.  The  first  went  to  exclude  from 
indemnity  any  person  who,  under  the 
Suspension  act,  or  during  the  time  to 
which  the  indemnity  extended,  had  com- 
mitted any  act  of  undue  rigour,  or  malig- 
nant harshness.  It  was  said  that  the  bill 
did  not  contemplate  the  protection  of 
persons  who  exercised  their  powers  with 
excessive  cruelty,  but  it  was  worded  so 
as  to  cover  them.  The  amendment  which 
lie  proposed,  therefore,  went  to  correct 
its  language,  to  render  its  provisions  more 
definite,  and  to  prevent  it  from  being  held 
up  as  a  shield  to  individuals  who,  from 
their  conduct,  *  were  not  entitled  to  its 
protection.  He  had  given, notice  of  his 
intended  amendment,  that  no  gentleman 
might  be  taken  by 'surprise.  The  other 
amendment  which  he  meant  to  propose 
woold  consist  in  a  dause  to.be  added  to 
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the  preamble.  After  the  following  part 
of  the  preamble,  «<  And  whereas,  to' en- 
sure the  internal  peace  and  tranquillity  oF 
the  country,  it  has  been  deemed  neces- 
sary, from  the  26th  of  January,  I8l7«  Co 
apprehend,  commit,  imprison,  and  de* 
tain  in  custody,  divers  persons  suspected 
of  high  treason,  or  treasonable  practices^ 
and  to  seize  the  papers  of  such  persons, 
Ac. ;  and  whereas,  some  of  the  said  acts 
done,  may  not  have  been  strictly  conform- 
able to  law,  but  being  done  for  the  pre- 
servation of  the  state,  and  constitution 
and  law,  ought  to  be  indemnified,**  be 
proposed  to  add,  **  by  having  the  damages 
awarded  against  them  paid  out  of  the  pub- 
lic purse.*'  He  made  this  proposition  on 
the  ground  that  the  public  should  pay  for 
the  benefit  they  had  enjoyed  by  tne  pre- 
servation of  the  peace,  and  that  the  per- 
sons who  had  suffered  by  unjust  suspiaons 
should  not  be  prevented  from  obtaining 
that  redress  to  which  they  were  entitled.- 
The  House  then  resumed ;  the  bill  was 
reported  without  amendments,  and  order- 
ed to  be  read  a  third  time  to-morrow. 


HOUSE  OF  LORDS. 
Friday f  March  13. 

Offices  in  Revbrsion,]  Earl  Grof- 
venor  referred  to  the  subject  of  places  in 
reversion,  to  which  he  had  called  their 
lordships*  attention  on  a  former  occasion. 
An  order  had  been  made  some  time  ago, 
for  a  return  of  the  offices  of  this  nature 
held  under  the  Crown,  but  that  order  had 
never  been  completely  complied  With.  It 
was  his  wish  that  all  places  held  in  rever- 
sion, whether  directly  under  the  Crown 
or  not,  should  be  abolished ;  but  as  there 
was  some  difference  of  opinion  respecting 
the  latter  description,  he  should  not  at 
present  propose  any  thing  respectingtbem. 
If  he  dia  not  learn  firom  the  noble  earl 
that  effectual  measures  were  to  be  ukeH 
for  the  abolition  of  the  offices  still  held  in 
reversion,  he  should  propose  a  bill  em- 
bracing that  object,  but  which  would  not 
afiect  any  interests  the  judges  might  have 
in  offices  connected  with  the  courts.  It 
would,  however,  be  satisfactory  to  him'to 
be  informed  that  any  proceedings  on  bis 
part  would  be  unnecessary. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  wished,  in  the 
first  place,  to  remind  the  noble  earl,  that, 
in  fact,  all  offices  held  in  reversion  under 
the  Crown  were  already  either  entirely 
abolished,  or  so  regulated  as  to  remove 
the  objections  to  which  they  were  fbrnarly 
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liable.  This  was  the  case  with  respect 
to  the  offices  of  auditors  aod  tellers  of  the 
e](chequer,  clerk  of  the  pells,  &c-  The 
qbIj  exception  which  he  was  aware  of  was 
the  office  of  clerk  of  their  lordshios' 
house;  and  with  rcmrd  to  that  office,  ne 
had  already  statea  his  opinion,  that  it 
ought  to  he  subject  to  projective  regula- 
tion. He  did  not,  toereforet  compre* 
hend  to  what  offices  the  noble  earl  could 
allude.  There  was,  indeed,  one  office 
which  had  been  granted  in  reversion,  but 
he  did  not  suppose  that  the  noble  earl  re- 
ferred to  it,  namely,  the  rangership  of 
Bagshot-park,  which  was  held  by  the  auke 
of  Gloucester,  and  the  reversion  of  which 
had  been  granted  to  the  duchess*  Such 
«  grant  as  this  could  not  be  liable  to  the 
objections  which  liad  generally  been  urged 
against  reversions.  It  was  one  of  those  ar- 
rangements by  which  the  conveniency  and 
dignity  of  the  royal  famil]^  were  consulted. 
There  were  still  another  lund  of  reversions, 
but  he  could  as  little  suppose  that  the 
noble  earl  objected  to  them.  These  were 
the. small  pensions  which  were  given  to 
the  widows  and  daughters  of  officers.  In 
some  instances,  such  pensions  were  granted 
with  reversion  to  the  survivor.  It  surely 
could  not  be  the  noble  earl's  intention  to 
propose  any  alteration  in  the  mode. of 

5 ranting  these  pensions ;  for  it  was  evi- 
ent  tha(  very  great  inconvenience  would 
arise  from  any  regulation  which  might 
oblige  the  Crown  to  forego  a  practice 
which  was,  in  fact,  the  mere  exercise  of 
charily  towards  a  class  of  persons  who 
had  just  daims  on  the  gratitude  of  the 
aountry. 

Earl  Groivenor  admitted  that  the  noble 
earl's  explanation  was  in  a  great  measure 
satisfactory.  He  did  not  mean,  to  inter- 
feife  with  the  reversions  to  which  the  noble 
earl  had,  in  the  last  instance,  referred: 
What  he  wished  to  prevent  was,  the 
giving  m  aeversion  offices  which  became 
mere  sineiBures.  If  the  noble  earl  meant 
to  saj  that  no  offices  of  that  kind  were  to 
be  given  in  reversion,  he  would  agree  to 
refrain  from  making  any  proposition  on 
the  subiect. 

The  Marquis  otLamdamne  asked,  whe- 
ther any  measures  had  been  taken  for  car- 
rjring  into  effect  the  act  bv  which  certain 
offices  had  been  abolished  ?  There  were 
also  in  the  reports  which  had  been  made 
to  parliament  several  offices  pointed  out 
as  proper  objects  of  abolition  or  reguhition, 
particularly  in  Ireland.  It  was  proposed 
that  ttrrangements  should  be  naae  tor  re- 


gidatingall  these  offices,  and  for  giving 
remuneration  to  those  who  actually  per- 
formed die  duties  of  these  offices,  ana  he 
wished  to  know  what  measures  had  been 
adopted  by  his  majesty's  ministers  in  this 
respect. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  said,  that  all  the 
offices  in  England  had  been  already  regu- 
lated.  With  respect  to  Ireland,  he  conld 
not  at  that  moment  precisely  say  to  what 
extent  the  regulations  had  been  carried. 

Motion  fok  tbs  Reouctiok  of  tub 
Abmt.]  On  the  order  of  the  day  for  the 
third  reading  of  the  Mutiny  Bill, 

Earl  Grcnenor  rose,  in  pursuance  of 
the  notice  he  had  given,  to  move  for  an 
alteration  in  the  preamble  of  the  bill* 
After  what  had  passed  on  a  former  even- 
ing on  die  subject  of  the  army,  their  lord- 
ships would  not  be  surprised  thathe  should 
enter  his  solemn  protest  against  the  main- 
taining such  a  force  as  it  was  proposed  to 
keep  up  in  a  time  of  general  peace,  and 
at  a  period  when  the  finances  of  the 
country  were  in  a  most  deranged  state. 
A  large  standing  army  ought  never  to  be 
maintained  in  this  country,  unless  its 
liberties  were  threatened  from  abroad,  and 
iu  existence  at  stake.  Unless  the  outposts 
were  actually  forced,  and  the  countryi 
exposed  to  danger  from  an  invading 
enemy,  there  could  be  no  excuse  for 
retaining  a  great  body  of  troops  in  pay. 
Their  lordships  were  well  aware  of  the 
objections  which  had  been  entertained  by 
their  ancestors  to  a  standing  arm^«  who 
had  always  considered  the  maintaming  of 
a  military  force,  under  the  control  of  the 
Crown,  as  the  measure,  of  all  otherr,  naost 
dangerous  to  the  liberties  of  the  country. 
This  was  a  principle  which  they  not  only 
maintained  by  argument,  but  in  support 
of  which  they  had  shed  their  blood.  Did 
the  noble  lords  opposite  pretend  that  they 
were  either  wiser,  or  understood  the  con* 
stitution  better,  dian  those  great  men  by 
whom  it  was  founded  ?  The  noble  lord 
opposite  had  promfsed,  when  the  question 
respecting  the  army  came  ftiirly  before 
the  House,  to  prove  that  the  force  at 
present  maintained  was  not  larger  than 
the  service  of  the  country  required ;  but 
he  could  not  conceive  by  what  chain  of 
reasoning  their  lordships  could  be  induced 
conscientiously  to  adopt  such  an  opinion- 
It  was  true  that  the  proposition  tor  this 
force  had  been  carriei  in  another  placet 
but  th^re  lordships  were  also  aware,  that 
on  a  motion  for  redacing  the  armyi  only 
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a  few  more  than  sixty  persOng  could  fee 
found  in  an  assembly  consisting  of  6S8 
members  to  agree  in  opinion  that  so  large 
a  forci*  Ought  to  be  maintained-  He  should 
not  take  up  much  of  their  lordships'  time 
by  entering  into  detaiU.  In  the  tiew  h^ 
took  of  the  rpductions  which  might  be 
made,  he  would  pass  over  the  &rmy  in 
India,  and  als^o  the  army  in  France.  With 
regard  to  Ireland,  however,  the  force  for 
which  was  2(W0O,  he  thought  a  very 
ereat  deduction  might  be  made.  Their 
lordxhips  were  aware  of  the  assurances 
which  persons  well  acquainted  with  that 

§art  of  the  empire  had  ffiven  of  the  loyal 
isposition  of  the  people.  When  it  was 
considered  thftt  Europe  was  completely 
at  peace,  and  that  there  were  no  less  thah 
40,000  yeomanry  cavalry  in  trel&nd»  it 
was  impo!»sible  to  ccfntseive  any  reasoh  For 
Maintaining  a  Standing  army  of  20,000 
men  in  that  country.  In  the  colonics,  the 
iixtent  of  the  force  propo.<ed  to  be  mam- 
tained  was  equally  objectionable.  The 
establishment  of  the  year  1786  appeared 
ft  proper  period  for  making  a  comparison 
with  the  present,  iti  estimating  the  force 
which  ought    to  be  maintained.     That 

?'e«r  was,  like  the  prfesent,  the  third  after 
he  conclusion  or  a  general  peace.  It 
was  impossible,  therefore,  to  find  ft  more 
tuiiahle  point  df  comparison,  though  the 
result  was  very  unfavourable  to  the  views 
df  minister^.  1  n  1 786,  not  one  half  of  the 
force  was  allotted  for  the  colonies  which 
jt  was  now  proposed  to  maintain  in  them. 
It  had  been  said,  that  a  greater  force  was 
necessary  for  the  security  of  Canada ;  but 
he  could  not  see  any  force  in  that  argument. 
We  were  at  peace  with  the  United  States ; 
there  was  no  apprehension  of  an  attack  on 
.oat  colonies  from  any  quarter;  and  he  could 
not  therefore  understand  the  necessity  of 
keeping  up  a  large  force  for  their  defence. 
Why  should  more  troops  be  now  main- 
Calned  in  Canada,  than  when  it  was  sur- 
rounded with  hostile  Indians,  and  war  was 
apprehended  ?  Making  every  allowance 
for  the  increase  of  the  colonies,  which  had 
l>een  much  dwelt  on,  there  could  certainly 
be  no  good  reason  for  appropriating  to 
that  service  double  the  number  of  troops 
iemplqyed  on  it  in  1786,  It  ought  to  be 
tecollected,  too,  that  at  that  period  our 
debt  was  not  equal  to  one-fourth  of  its 
pi'esent  amount.  At  present,  such  was 
the  Weight  of  the  public  debt,  that  it  wits 
no  longer  possible  to  Impose  a  tax  on  any 
jirticle.  The  revenue  eould  not  be  aug- 
yuentbi,  md  l\mtk  Wis  kf6  Mourtiis  fo 


i^hicft  thtir  Mraih9|)i  could  restiit  to 
the  cbuntry  froiti  its  present 
mehts,  but  economy  m  the  ^xpeiiwlitttlfe. 
This  was  a  consideration  idiich  oil^UI  M 
weigh  with  their  lordships,  and  it  WM  dM 
which  almost  preluded  the  possibility  ik 
any  comparison  bdngmade  betwMn  tftl^ 
force  maintaftied  in  ITM,  ai^d  that  wbidi 
Ought  to  be  maintained  now.  Last  rletr^ 
when  there  was  an  alarm,  though  an  uftHta 
created  by  ministeiN  themselves,  there  #ib 
some  pretext  for  maintainhig  a  coniid^« 
able  force  in  this  i^ountty.  The  ndbUl 
lords  opposite  had  then  something  in  the 
shape  of  argumerit  oti  their  side.  Illftt 
ground  was  now,  howeter,  taken  frbte 
under  them.  By  their  o#n  tonfessitfn, 
there  was  no  pretence  for  any  alarm  c^ 
plots  and  consphncies  at  tne  present 
moment.  Another  reason  Which  had  been 
assigned  for  maintaining  k  greater  ferbe 
than  in  1786,  was  the  idcreasfe  in  ou^ 
population.  This  was  a  reason,  the  fott^ 
of  which  he  could  not  adtnit.  He  thought 
too  well  of  his  countrymen  vo  beK^e  thai 
the  increase  of  their  numhers  produced 
disaffectidn  to  the  instirutiobS  of  the 
country.  On  the  contrary,  he  believed 
that  as  ihev  grew  in  numbers,  so  alio  did 
their  attachment  to  the  constitution  gr0#. 
He  certkinly  did  not  understand  attadi^ 
ment  to  the  constitution  and  attachment 
to  ministers  to  he  one  lind  the  ssui 
thing.  He  could  not  agree  With  those 
who  kiupposed  that  when  the  people  wnre 
disaffected  to  his  majesty's  ministetrv,  thtst 
must  aho  df  necessity  be  dituitfeered  A 
the  constitution  of  the  country.  Beaifi^fe, 
if  an  increase  of  population  required  ictk 
increase  of  military  force,  ih^te  wai  no 
proportion  kept  in'  th'e  pr'esent  bne ;  1b^ 
the  latter  was  doubled,  while  the  foMtM 
wak  only  increased  one  fourth.  But,  siftvt 
all  the  disaffection  which  this  increase  tf 
population  w'as  said  to  hatb  occasioned, 
their  lordships  could  not  but  recollect  thit 
the  whole  treason  which  had  treated  16 
great  an  alarfn  lest  year,  had  be^  pift 
down  by  a  sergeant  and  his  cbniDiibod. 
He  might,  therefore,  Ikhly  s^pbse,  thift 
a  corporal  and  his  file  would  ne  sulBldeMt 
to  meet  all  the  miscMef  which  could  bt 
expected  now. — tie  came  nekt  to  notida 
that  part  of  out  iforce  trhich  c6m^&tM  U 
bortiim  of  the  100.000  tnen  matorained  tfh 
the  frontiers  of  France.  Re  ttki  lAWltyn 
disapproved  df  the  'Employment  dP  onr 
troops  in  this  way.  lire  noble  eui  'oppo- 
Vee  hiid  indtf^d  said,  ilhsTt  the  anify  fo 
YtiAtt  did  not  cost  (Ms  eountiy  a  Aimng. 
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ii!g  What  #Bft  (laid  by  treaty,  therd  #ere 
ibany  fneidenial  etpeilsea,  itlch  at  the 
waggod-traiti,  atid  otiier  thingt  which  trara 
borne  by  tkia  country.  That  part  of  the 
<)ue8tion  he,  honvvery  did  not  thiiik  it 
worth  while  %b  diacusa.  If  there  were 
e^^en  pecuniary  advantai^  in  keeping  Our 
tr6opi  on  the  French  frontiert,  he  afaoold 
consider  that  profit  greatly  overbalanced 
by  the  evil  which  lAuat  arise  from  placing 
thetn  in  inch  a  aituation.  Their  contact 
with  tbe  troopa  of  despotic  powera  couki 
not  fail  to  infnae  into  them  ideas  to  which 
ihilitary  bodiea  were,  from  their  conatitu- 
tfon,  too  prone,  bnt  Which  were  hostile  td 
the  principles  of  the  British  constitution. 
Great  alarm  had  been  expressed  on  the 
anbjeet  of  emigration  from  this  country 
and  some  persons  had  gone  ao  far  as  to 
propoae  an  absentee^tax.  He,  however, 
regarded  this  alarm  as  equally  groundless 
with  that  wbtbh  had  been  made  thp  Ibuoda- 
tioh  of  the  suspension  of  tbe  Habeas  Cor« 
pus  act.  Attachment  to  British  liberty 
and  the  constitution,  was  too  atrongly 
Implanted  even  in  the  most  bumble  of  the 
natives  of  this  country,  to  suppose  that 
Ibneign  allurements  could  have  any  seriotis 
ellect.    Even  to  the  poorest, 

**  Dear  is  that  shed  to  which  his  soul  conforms, 
'^  Anddear  the  hill  thatliiftohim  to  thestorms." 

Every  Englishman  might  exdaim  in  the 
words  of  the  poet  :— 

^  WhercVr  I  roam,  whsaever  realms  to  see, 
**  fiy  heart  untravetled  fondly  turns  to  thee, 
**  Still  40  my  brother  tumSyWtUi  ceaseless  pain, 
*^  And  drags  at  each  remove  a  length'aiaig 
chain." 

SwAi,  he  was  sure  woold  be  the  feeling  of 
every  Engliehman  long  abaent  from  that 
land  in  which  he  had  been  habituated  to 
the  best  and  most  noble  feelings  of  huma- 
nity. If,  however,  it  was  wished  to  drive 
paonle  out  of  the  country,  no  better  mode 
i^ftuid  be  adopt)ed  than  that  wKich  ministers 
had  reaorted  to  la  the  last  aessien  nf  par- 
Kament.  To  aecomplish  such  an  object, 
it  wouMI'Only  be  neoessaiy  to  repeat  the 
aostoenfaion  cC  the  Habeas  Coipus  act, 
ana  to  expose  them  to  all  theraachinations 
^f  apiea  and  iaforaners.  From  (be  mew 
he  bad  taken  oftbe  state  of  our  foi«e»  he 
thought  that  a  deduction  of  1S,640  aright 
be  made.  He  shoiddiherefore  move,  that, 
instead  -of  4he  word%  «<  llSfi¥)  ^nen," 
in  the  bill,  «<  100|000  men,"  be  substi- 
tuted. 

^Barl  toAunt  cbsetved,  thU  Mfewkh- 


standing  all  that  the  noble  earl  had  aaidef 
the  force  in  Ireknd,  he  had  not  heard 
any  thing  from  him  that  tended  to  prove 
the  number  of  troops  proposed  to  be  kept 
up  in  that  country  unnecesaary.  Witii 
regard  to  the  foreigo  poaaessiona,  the  no^ 
ble  earl  had  preferred  to  make  a  conpn* 
riaon  with  the  year  1786  rather  than  tbe 
year  17d2.  On  the  contmry,  the  latter 
was  the  fitter  period ;  for  tbe  estahlishmottt 
of  1792  was  adopted  after  great  deliber« 
atioa  by  Mr.  Fitt,  at  a  time  when  that 
miniater  did  not  otlcidate  on  an  interrvp* 
tion  of  the  peace  which  the  country  thea 
enjoyvd.  oo  much  for  the  judgment  by 
which  the  noUe  earl  had  been  ^ided  in 
his  choice  of  a  period  of  comparison*  In 
alluding  to  the  force  reonisite  for  ear  fo- 
reign  establishments,  he  had  taken  na  no> 
tice  of  the  colonial  aoquiaitiona  which  had 
since  been  made,  if  the  increaae  in  the 
estahlishineats  to  be  defiended,  both  in 
the  West  and  East  Indies,  were  fai  Ay  coa^ 
sidered  it  would  be  found  that  the  increaaa 
of  foioe  was  fiir  from  being  ia  due  pi^ 
portion.  But  the  noble  earl  had  apokaa 
ef  the  home  force  of  this  countiy,  aa  4f  it 
ware  maintained  for  oo  other  pnrposa  eic^ 
eept  that  of  onaUviag  tbe  people.  Ha 
had  aaid,  too,  tiiat  when  a  motion  (far 
reducing  the  army  waa  made  in  another 
Houae,  the  naembere  of  which  amoaiit  ta 
about  660,  there  was  only  found  M  ef 
that  number  to  oppose  the  piopasitian. 
Let  the,  noble  lord,  however,  view  tiia 
other  aide  of  the  case  he  allnded  to,  aad 
he  would  find  that  ia  that  aaaembly  there 
were  only  forty  who  would  support  iha 
proposition  for  reducing  the  force  of  the 
country.  This  way  of  pattiag  the  ar^ 
aaent  was  at  least  as  foir  as  thwt  of  whsch 
the  noble  earl  had  chosen  ta  avail  himself. 
However,  with  regard  to  Che  eiishwing  of 
tlie  people,  ef  which  the  ooble  oai4 
aeemed  ao  much  afrMd,  he  ahaold  aay  a 
fow  words.  The  whole  number  df  traopa 
allotted  for  North  Britain  was  2,500.  XML 
ihe  noble  earl  think  the  Sooteh  so 
of  apirit  and  courage,  dint  this  fence 
eivffioient  to  impose  ^chains  upon  thi 
This  mmiber  waa  ^to  be  deducted  homiS» 
troops  for  hoose  aerviae  in  Great  BriaML 
If  their  lovdships  also  deducted  the  ama- 
ber  of  «roops  nceeasary  for  protecting  the 
^ock-yarda,  and  ^rding  4he  eeait,  m 
ireiy  amall  ptwportMn  wonul  remain  aaailp 
able  for  other  pnrposea.  >It  was-necasaary 
^  guard  tlie  •coast  <to  the  hmd^-ead,  to 
4dMBdk  a  tfart  tff  fftae  trade  wiiieh  ibnnd 
«ihn7'anppoiteiaibtba4MHtttiy;aRd,  ia 
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SkI,  when  thote  tr6op8»  and  those  em- 
ployed in  the  dock-yards,  were  deducted, 
there  remained  not  quite  4,000  men  app 
plicable  to  the  enslaving  of  the  population 
of  the  metropolis,  and  twenty-five  miles 
round  it.  He  had  only  one  more  obser- 
mtion  to  make,  which  he  believed  would 
prove  convincing  to  the  noble  lord  him* 
aelf.  The  number  of  men  employed 
ahould  be  compared  with  the  duty  they 
bad  to  perform.  In  all  former  peace* 
establishments  it  had  been  thought  neces* 
■ary  that  the  number  of  men  should  be 
aumcient  to  allow  them  to  be  three  nights 
in  bed  and  one  on  duty.  Such,  however, 
vras  the  present  state  of  the  home-service, 
compared  with  the  oumber  of  the  troops, 
that  it  admitted  of  their  being  two  nights 
in  bed  and  one  on  duty.  He  could  there- 
fore, by  no  means  accede  to  the  pro- 
priety of  the  noble  earfs  motion. 

Earl  Grotvenor^  in  reply,  said,  that  all 
he  had  heard  only  the  more  confirmed  his 
opinion,  that  despotism  was  the  ultimate 
end  of  the  system  for  some  time  past  pur- 
sued by  his  majesty's  ministers.     All  our 
ide»«s  of  government  seemed  to  be  com- 
pletely reversed,  and  we  were  every  day 
approximating  to  those  continental  notions, 
of  which  the  least  that  could  be  said  was, 
that  they  were  abhorrent  from  the  feelings 
of   Englishmen.     The    noble    earl    had 
amused  their  lordships  with    a    strange 
statement  of  the  disposable  force  at  our 
dock-yards,  and  the  intrepidity  with  which 
another  part  oS  it  was  employed  in  pre- 
venting the  aggression  of  smugglers.    In 
answer  to  this  part  of  the  noble  earl's 
speech,  he  might  remind  their  lordships, 
tnat  the  yeomanry  and  cavalry  force  of 
England  was  nothing  less  than  20,000  men, 
well  armed  and  equipped.      But  if  this 
army  was  not  sufficient  for  the  counterac- 
tion of  internal  aggression,  had  the  noble 
earl  forjTOt  the  local  militia,  or  the  possi- 
bility of  calling  in  the  army  in  Ireland  and 
in  France  to  the  assistance  of  the  execu- 
tive ?    On  the  whole«  it  appeared  to  him, 
that,  owing  to  the  habits  of  travelling,  to 
our  contact  with  foreign  courts,  to  an  ad- 
miration of  forei^  modes,  we  were  ra- 
pidly approximaung  to  those  feelings  and 
DOtions  which  must  prove  destructive  of 
our  liberties.    If  during  the  prevalence 
of  this  feeling,  their  lordships  felt  dis- 
posed to  tolerate  it,  he  would  allude  to  a 
foreign  tale,  though  certainly  one  of  past 
times.    Bocaccio,  though  not  in  general 
remarkable  for  the  chastity  of  his  tales, 
an4  who  rarely  bad  venttired  on  political 


ground,  had,  nevertheless,  a  s^ory  not 
quite  unsuited  to  existing.circumataiSKces, 
and  from  which  a  lesson  of  admonition, 
night,  perhaps,  be  drawn.  In  the  De-. 
camerone,  a  story  was  told  of  a.kiog  who 
had  given  himsdf  up  altogether  to  the 
guidance  of  his  ministers,  and  had  never, 
seen  or  heard  of  the  affiiirs  of  his  subjeotSy. 
but  as  his  ministers  thought  proper  to  re* 
present  them.  The  ministers  betrayed 
their  trust,  and,  by  keeping  their  sovereign 
in  total  ignorance  of  passing  events,  were, 
enabled  to  abuse  his  power,  and  at  length, 
provoked  the  people  to  acts  of  violence. 
A  revolution  was  contemplated,  from 
which,  however,  the  monarch  was  saved 
by  the^  wisdom  of  one  faithful  courtier, 
who  had,  by  some  means,  discovered  the 
danger.  This  courtier  procured  a  consi* 
derable  number  of  monkies :  one  of  these 
he  dressed  up  in  royal  robes,  and  taught 
(o  personate  the  king;  the  others  he 
adorned  with  the  trappings  of  state,  and 
made  them  to  imitate  the  council.  He 
aUo  procured  a  number  of  inferior  ani* 
mals,  such  as  4og8,  cats,  and  rats,  which 
were  to  represent  the  people,  and  on  these 
he  put  chains,  all  directed  towards  that 
particular  corner  of  the  room  where  his 
council  were  sitting.  The  courtier  having 
sufficiently  prepared  his  exhibition,  in- 
duced his  sovereign  one  day  to  visit  it. 
The  monarch  was  at  first  surprised,  but 
di8pleai$ure  soon  succeeded,  and  conceiv- 
ing that  the  exhibition  was  intended  to 
ridicule  himself,  he  was  about  to  plunge 
a  dagger  in  his  courtier's  fateart.  The 
courtier  prayed  for  mercy,  and  permis- 
sion that  he  might  retire  to  the  country 
for  a  year,  and  promised,  that  if  on  his 
return  to  court,  the  object  of  his  scheme 
was  not  discovered  and  approved,  he 
would  willingly  submit  his  breast  to  his 
master's  dagger.  He  obtained  his  prayer, 
and  on  his  return  found  the  whole  system 
of  government  altered,  the  king  emanci- 
pated from  the  chains  which  the  self-ia« 
terest  of  ministers  had  imposed  on  him, 
and  the  country  restored  to  happiness 
and  tranquillity.  He  should  leave  it  to 
the  Hou«e  ancl  to  his  majesty's  mmisters 
to  apply  the  fable. 

The  Amendment  was  negatived ;  after 
which,  the  bill  was  read  a  third  time*  and 
passed. 

HOUSE  OF  COMMOKS. 
Friday t  March  13. 

PXTITIOV     or     RoBJtRT     SwiNDBLLS' 
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COMPt.AIltIKO    OP    TH«    OpHRATIOK  OP 

THE  Habeas  Corpus  Suspension  Act.] 
Sir  S.  RonriUtf  rose  to  present  a  Petition 
from  Robert  Swindells,  of  Macclesfield,  in 
the  county  of  Chester,  whose  case  be  had 
adrerted  to  in  the  course  of  his  observa- 
tions on  the  Indemnity  bill.*  The  petition 
did,  he  perceived,  differ  in  some  respects 
from  the  statement  which  appeared  in  the 
Chester  newspaper,  but  that  statement 
substantially  concurred  with  the  petitioner 
in  all  material  points.  This  petition  was 
forwarded  to  an  hon.  firienu  of  his,  in 
order  to  be  presented,  before  he  alluded 
to  the  case  in  that  House ;  but  his  hon. 
'friend  (Mr.  Bennet)  being  prevented 
from  attending  the  House,  bad  sent  it  to 
him  to  have  it  presented.  He  now  pro- 
posed to  have  the  petition  brought  up,  in 
order  to  have  it  laid  on  the  table.  What 
might  become  of  this  petition  hereafter 
he  could  not  pretend  to  say.  He  did  not 
know  that  the  sufferings  of  the  poor  peti- 
tioner, with  the  loss  of  his  wife  and  child, 
might  not  be  made  a:  topic  of  merriment 
to  enliven  some  future  debate.  Be  that  as 
it  mighty  he  would  do  his  duty  in  present- 
ing it. 

The  Petition  was  then  read;  setting 
forth, 

••That  on  the  lOlh  of  March,  1817, 
at  twelve  o'clock  at  night,  when  him^ 
self,  his  wife,  and  small  child  had  re- 
tired to  rest,  a  number  of  people  came, 
with  threats,  knocking  with  great  vio- 
lence at  his  door,  demanding  entrance; 
the  petitioner  got  up,  and  opened  the 
window,  requesting  to  know  who  was 
there ;  the  reply  was,  •<  constables ;"  he 
told  them  to  go  away,  that  they  had  no 
right  to  disturb  him  in  that  manner ; 
they  threatened  him  with  many  threats 
and  curses,  and  exclaimed,  ••  If  you  don't 
open  the  door  we  will  break  it  open,  we  will 
break  2t  in  pieces  if  you  don't  open  the  door 
and  get  us  a  light ; '  the  petitioner's  wife, 
being  very  much  alarmed,  and  far  advanced 
10  pregnancy,  did  intreat  him  to  open  the 
door,  which  Jie  did  as  soon  as  he  got  a 
light,  and  in  rushed  a  number  of  men,  viz. 
Mr.  Samuel  Wood,  alderman,  Mr.  Joseph 
Tunnadiff,  silk  manufacturer,  James 
Powell,  banker's  clerk,  and  several  others, 
acting,  as  the  petitioner  supposed,  under 
the  authority  of  the  magistrates,  with 
staves  lifted  as  if  they  meant  to  fell  him  to 
the  ground  mstantly ;  the  petitioner  asked 
them  for  their  authority  for  coming  to  his 
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house  in  that  manner ;   with  their  staves 
lifted    over   his   head,   they  exclaimed, 
••  This  is  our  authority,  and  where  are 
those  men  you  have  in  your  house  ?*'  the 
petitioner  said,  ••  What  men  ?"    they  an- 
swered, ••  Why  those  men  you  have  in 
your  house  ?"  the  petitioner  told  them  he 
had  got  no  men  in  his  house,  that  there 
was  no  person  in  his  house  except  himself, 
his  wife,  and  child;   Mr.  S.  Wood  and 
others  took  the  light,  and  searched  the 
house,  but  found  no  men  there  ;   Mr.  S. 
Wood  said,  "  There  have  some  men  slept 
in  your  house ;"  the  petitioner  told  him 
that  no  man  did  ever  sleep  in  his  house 
but  himself;  they  began  to  rummage  his 
house  and  destroy  his  property ;  they  de- 
manded the  keys  of  his  chest  and  boxes ; 
the  petitioner  said  he  did  not  know  where 
they  were;    they  threatened  him,  with 
their  staves  brandished  over  his  head,  that 
they  would  break  the  chest  in  splinters  if 
he  did  not  get  them  the  keys  ;  the  peti- 
tioner's wife  and  child  being  down  stairSp 
as  they  got  out  of  bed,  and  she  fearing 
the  consequence  of  their  threats,  told  them 
where  the  keys  were ;  they  got  them,  and 
opened  the  che^t  and  box,  one  of  them 
haviug  the  box  under  his  arm,  and  laid 
they  would  take  it  along  with  them ;  but 
as  the  keys  were  found,  and  the  contents 
rummaged,  it  was  left ;  all  this  was  done 
to  the  great  damage  of  the  clothes  and 
other  contents,    every  thing  being  un- 
folded, broke  open,  and  thrown  about  the 
house,  every  bonnet  and  hat  being  broke 
fljt  together;    the^  demanded   another 
candle,  but  the  petitioner  did  not  offer  to 
comply,  and  they  threatened  him  wi& 
staves  as  before,  so  that  he  got  them  one ; 
that  being  lighted,  a  party  went  up  stairs, 
pulled  the  bed-clothes  off  the  bed  to  the 
floor,  turned  the  bed  up  of  a  heap,  went  to 
the  beaafet,  pulled  out  most  of  the  con- 
tents, and  broke  and  threw  them  about 
the  floor;   they  also  opened  his  wife's 
work-bags,  her  sewing  which  she  bad  been 
preparing  for  the  child  she  then  carried 
was  also  thrown  about  the  floor;  wheal 
they  had  plundered  his  house  in  every 
direction,  they  took  with  them  a  bundle 
of  printed  papers  and  pamphlets,  and  went 
off  saying  it  would  not  be  lon^  before 
they  would  visit  him  again,  which  they 
never  have ;   neither  have  they  returned 
his  property  which  the^  took  away  with 
them ;  but  the  scene  did  not  stop  here, 
for  on  the  next  day,  on  the  11th  of  March, 
his  wife  declared  to  him  and  many  others 
that. the  fright  and  starvation  with  cold 
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JbMi,  kSkd  her,  which  fhe  continued^  to 
expreat  till  the  day  of  her  death,  for  paiiif, 
coughiog,  RoU  spittiDg  ensued  which  ren- 
dered her  for  several  weeks  unable  to  lay 
down  m  bed  till  the  ^6ch  of  April,  when 
she  was  delivered  without  pains ;  being 
unable  to  rest,  she  expired  on  the-28th, 
the  day  but  one  afterwards,  though  all  the 
SMiataoce  was  got  that  lay  in  his  power, 
leaving  the  petitioner,  the  child  she  was 
dblirered  of,  and  another  one  year  and 
9ight  mooihs  old,  to  bewail  her  loss ;  the 
netidoner  csUed  on  Mr.  S.  Wood,  at  his 
bonse,  to  know  the  reason  of  hia  beiog 
treated  in  such  a  manner,  but  got  no  sa« 
tiafeotory  anawer  from  him ;  the  peii- 
taener'a  troubles  did  not  end  here,  for  on 
the  17tb  of  May  he  waa  served  with  a 
|>r«oesa  of  law  from  the  court  of  King'a- 
beiichv  under  a  penalty  of  100/.,  for  his 
appearance  to  answer  such  charges  tliat 
soouU  then  and  there  be  exhibited  against 
fain ;  on  the  Slst  of  May  another  process 
of  lasv  waa  aerved  upon  him,  to  the  same 
oflecl  as  the  former ;  at  this  time  his  little 
m6mt  4iei»  for  the  want  of  its  mother ; 
on  jihe  petitioiier's  being  served  by  the 
attorney  0  derk,  he  informed  him  he  was 
not  fitrnished  with  meant  sufficient  to 
aopply  kimself  for  auch  a  loumey ;  the 
petitiooer  aaid  he  was  willing  to  go  if 
nasna  could  be  procared  for  the  journey ; 
Ibe  eiflflk  lold  him  he  must  try  his  faenda ; 
and  bo  did  §0f  bMt  was  not  able  to  aac- 
flsed ;  ihe  i^etitioner  went  to  the  mayor  to 
apUcat  bis  advice ;  the  mayor  aaid  he  knew 
nothio^  of  ihe  affiur,  and  could  give  him 
aoadnee;  Che  petitioner  aaid  to  him,  if 
be  had  been  guilty  of  vnj  misdemeanors, 
he-ofamU  deliver  himself  into  his  charge ; 
At  najror  aaidf  1  know  nothing  of  you,  I 
Jmofw  nolbing  at  all  about  you ;  on  Sua« 
4^  Jhue  Ibe  S2d,  about  seven  o'clock  in 
llie  onening,  Mr.  Frost,  constable,  came  to 
the  petilioBer,  and  aaid  be  had  a  warrant 
l^ainat  bim,  and  he  took  him  to  his  lock- 
up naom,  and  kept  him  till  tbe  S7tb ; 
daring  tliia  confinement  the  petitioner  was 
albwed  no  aobsbtence ;  from  there  he 
woa  conTeyed  to  Cheater  caatle,  to  subsist 
OBI  bread  and  water,  having  no  means  left 
loMt«ny  thmg  else,  auch  is  the  change 
of  «ai  condition  in  the  coucse  of  a  few 
.woebi;  a  wife  whoae  endearing  dispoai- 
lioa  iloat/ber  life  .by  cowarda,  bis  child 
,loac  tar  the  wam  of  ita.mother,  hia  other 
left  to  Ihe  merey  of  A  pttrilb  officer,  and 
biaaarif  coaGoed  in  a  priaon  in  the  caatle 
of  Chflsler  upwards  lof  five  weeka;  he 
was  ibeci  libeialod  without  tiidi  oagiviiy 


his  future  reaidenct,  wiibovt  m  thiiig  to 
av^»port  him  for  a  journey  of  for^  mijfoa 
hoamt ;  but  happening  to  meet  in  cheator 
with  the  ooaobmao  that  brought  bini,  tbe 
petitioner  told  him  he  was  liberated,  «nd 
oad  not  tbe  means  to  oarvy  bim  homo ; 
he  said  he  did  not  care,  be  brought  bin 
there,  and  he  would  taice  him  back  money 
or  no  money,  but  be  has  paid  him  sinoe 
hia  return;  the  petitioner  statea  theae 
facu,  which  he  is  willing  to  prove  if  eaUed 
upon ;  he  appeals  to  the  House  if  thia  ia 
the  reward  he  haa  merited,  after  having 
been  upwards  of  eleven  yeara  in  hia  osa- 
jesty's  service,  out  of  which  he  waa  up- 
wards of  three  yeara  on  board  his  roajea- 
ty's  ship  Ville  de  Paria,  off  3rest,  apwarda 
of  three  years  in  bis  majesty's  gim  vesari 
Insolent,  upwarda  of  four  yeara  aod  aix 
flsontha  on  board  his  majesty's  ship  Hus- 
sar, and  returned  from  che  Eaat  Indiaa 
with  the  earl  of  Afinto,  after  being  debi- 
litated through  the  fatiguea  of  war  and 
severity  of  the  countrr ;  and  the  peti- 
tioner calls  upon  the  House  to  cran^  him« 
or  cause  to  be  granted,  such  redKoaa  aa  in 
their  wisdom  shall  aeem  juat/* 

The  Petition  waa  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table,  aad  to  be  printed. 

PbTITXOK  AOAIKaT    THS    MoWOPOLT 
OF  BlXB^-ADJOURliXp  DVBATX,]     The 

Adjourned  Debate  on  the  motion  *<  That 
the  Petition  against  the  Monopoly  of 
Beer,''  present^  on  the  10th  instant  [see 
p*  9SS3  do  lie  on  the  table,  being  resumed, 
Mr.  C  Calvert  rose*  He  aaid  that  ha, 
waa  prapated  to  enter  into  the  petition 
the  day  on  which  it  waa  prcaented,  and  to 
refute  every  charge  which  had  been 
brought  forward  against  the  brewers.  He 
came  down  to  the  House  on  tbe  aocceed* 
ing  evening,  when  the  bon.  gentleman 
who  presented  the  petition  did  not  arrive 
in  bis  place  till  other  public  buainesa  had 
prevented  the  discussion.  He  had  no  in- 
tention to  go  into  the  subject  at  any 
length,  provided  any  gentleman  felt  in- 
clined to  move  the  appq^ntment  of  a 
committee,  to  which  the  petition  abould 
be  referred*  The  petition  contained 
aome  very  grave  chargea,  which  were 
well  worthy  the  attention  of  the  HooaOf 
and  more  particularly  tbe  charge  of  the 
brewera  being  in  the  ayatematic  habit  of 
putting  poiaonoos  tngredienu  into  the 
beverage  which  they  caused  to  bo  ro» 
tailed  to  tbe  public  Sooh  a  chatga  waa 
not  o  light  one;  but  it  waa  one  which 
could  be  confiited  with  very  little  trouble. 
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He  had  no  idtantion  liiniielf  to  moye  Ike 
eppomtment  of  a  coniinittee»  but,  in  the 
liope  that  some  other  gentleman  would  do 
aO|  he  should  sit  down:  but  he  trusted 
lie  should  be  alloired  to  go  into  the  ques- 
tion  provided  it  was  not  done. 

lir*  Lockhart  said,  he  had  no  intention 
jto  more  for  a  committee.  He  had  onl^ 
performed  his  duty  in  presenting  the  peti- 
jtion*  He  had,  howeTer,  no  ol^ection  to 
*  Mamitttee»  if  the  hon.  gentleman  who 
liad  mentioned  it  on  a  former  erening, 
abfluld  move  it. 

Mr.  IF.  Smith  said,  he  had  examined 
the  subject,  of  the  petition  clause  bj 
clavsoy  fuid  had  likewise  closely  observed 
the  evidence  upon  the  subject  as  detailed 
in  the  vdummous  reports  of  the  police 
eOBunitlee.    His  advice  to  his  hon.  friends 
upon  the  sabject  was,  that  if  the  hon. 
gentleman  who   presented   the   petition 
mmld  move  for  a  committee,  it  would 
not  become  them  to  refuse  it;  but  he 
thought  thai  on  their  part,  such  a  pro* 
c^eeding  was  wholly  unnecessary.     Any 
genttemaii  in  the  House  might  put  toge- 
uer  the  diferent  parts  of  the  evidence 
before  the  House,  and  then  see  in  what 
manner  they  contradicted  or  supported 
each  other.    It  appeared  that  the.  peti- 
tion complained  ox  three  things ;  namely, 
the  price,  the  monopoly,  and  the  adulte* 
ration  of  one  of  the  first  necessaries  of 
lile.    In  the  question  of  monopoly  the 
petitioners  themselves  furnished  the  best 
answer,  for  they  did  not  make  any  charge 
fvf  agreement  among  the  brewers  as  to 
price.    Now,  there  could  be  no  monopoly 
anless  both  price  and  quality  were  taken 
together.    There  was  no  sort  of  agree- 
ment as  to  the  quality  of  the  beer  sold 
at  a  certain  price,  for  every  one  of  the 
eleveii  brewers  charged  with  the  monopoly, 
might  make  their  beer  of  any  quality  they 
plMsed;    consequently,    there   was    no 
nenopolip.    Now,    with   respect  to  the 
great  article  of  adulteration,  it  would  be 
absurd  to  imagine  for  a  single  moment, 
that  such  cottkibe  the  case,  for  every  one 
knew,  that  the  laws  against  adulteration 
were  severe  in  the  highest  dearee.     It 
muld  never  be  worth  the  white  of  any 
brewers  to  run  the  risk  of  adulteration 
when  the  penalties  were  considered,  to 
irhich  they  would  necessarily  be  subject. 
in  the  next  place,  as  to  the  use  of  delete* 
mos  ingreaients,  it  would  not  bear  a 
question  to  be  raised;  for  in  the  laigw 
breweries   it    would   absolutely   requve  I 


the  servants  engaged  in  the  establishment, 
but  to  the  whole  of  the  neighbourhood. 
When  it  was   considered  that   his   hon. 
friend  (Mr.  C.  Barcli^)  was  engiiged  in  a 
concern  which  brewed  upwards  of  300,000 
barrels  in  a  year,  and  that  all  the  other 
houses  charged  with  this  monopoly  were 
engaged  in  conc^erhs,  all  of  them  upon  a 
very  large  scale,  although  not  so  large  as 
that  of  his  hon.  friend,  how   could  the 
materials  be  carried  in  which  coukl  pro- 
duce the  slightest  effect  on  so  immense  a 
ouantity,  without  the  fact  being  known  to 
tne  whole   neighbourhood,    besides  the 
persons  connected  with  their  concerns? 
Ueally  this  was  too  ridiculous  to  be  lia- 
tened  )a  for  one  single  moment.    Foi*, 
abstracted  from  the  positive  denial  which 
had  been  given.  It  was  impossible  tluit 
the  parties  should  so  ride  their  character 
and   fortune.    Such   a   supposition  ap- 
peared to  him  to  be  too  absurd.     For 
these  reasons,  although  he  should  not  be 
one  to  urge  the  House  to  enter  Into  a 
committee,  yet,  if  the  petitioners  thought 
proper  to  press  it,  it  was  not  the  part  of 
nis  non.  friends  to  refiise  it.  If  the  motion 
was  made  he  should  certainly  assent  to  it* 
Mr.  Peter  Moore  said,  he  understood, 
when  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman 
presented  the  petition,  that  he  had  no 
ulterior  object  in  view— that  he  did  not 
mean  to  ciul  for  inquiry.    But,  be  that  as 
it  might,  there  was  oae  point  they  ought 
to  look  to  before  they  received  such  g 
petition.    They  ought  to  consider  in  what 
situation   the   framer  of  these   chaigea 
would  stand,  if  he  did  not  prove  his  aUe* 
gations,  and  they  ought  to  have  something 
Eke  security,  that  he  should  prove  them* 
If  he  had  gone  privatelv  to  work,  instead 
of  procee£ng   ny   public   petiticm,   hef 
would   hafve   stooid  a  chance  of  being 
placed  in  the  pllory,  for  some  of  thtf 
allegations  he  had  been  flensed  to  make;' 
and  which,  Mr.  Moore  said,  he  believe^ 
were  utterly  unfounded ;  for  he  had  himw 
self,  some  years  ago,  a  good  deal  of 
practical  experience  on  Uie  subject.    He^ 
did  net  conoeive  that  any  case  had  beenr 
made  out  for  going  into  the  committer 
but  if  the  House  did  go   into  one,  ho" 
hoped  it  would  be  the  means  of  exposing^ 
the  malidous  views  of  the  person  who^ 
had  first  agitated  the  question,   and  of 
showing  the  purpose  it  was  intended  to* 
answer.      He  was  not  swiped   by  th» 
number  of  signatures,  because  he  knew 
how  they  had  been  obtained.    AppNca^ 


such  pubUcity  as  not  only  to  be  opiKi  to  |  tk«  had  been  aaado  to  hknaeif,  and  he^ 
(VOL.XfcXVII.)  '    ^®  2S) 
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,was  begged  to  put  his  Bignature.      He 
then  saickthat  he  believed  the  whole  state- 
ment to  be  utterly  false.      The  House 
should  look  with  great  jealousy  and  sus- 
picion at  a  matter  which  produced  a  great 
revenue,  of  which  no  one  would  dispute 
that  the  government  stood  in  great  need. 
Mr»    Calvert    said,   that    it  was  with 
regret  that  he  trespassed  upon  the  time 
of  the  House,  but  he  felt  it  necessary  for 
the  purpose  of  proving  to  the  conviction 
of    the    House,    that    the    petition    of 
Mr.  Barber  Beaumont  was  a  most  scan- 
dalous petition.    The  attempt  to  procure 
signatures  was  not  confined  to  one  place, 
-but  eveiT  part  of  the  town  was  resorted 
to.   He  had  passed  by  one  of  the  stations, 
And  he  had  tnere  seen  boys  and  persons 
of  all    descriptions    setting    down  their 
names.      He  hoped  that  the  few  words 
^hich  be  shoula  have  to  submit  to  the 
House  would,  carry   weight  with   them. 
Certain  charges  had  been  made  against 
the  brewers,  and  among   them   that  of 
having  created  a  monopoly  of  an  es* 
'sential  article,  of  mixing  deleterious  in- 
gredients with  it,  and  of  advancing  the 
price  at  their  caprice,  and  without  any 
justifiable    grounds.      With    regard    to 
the  monopoly,  which   was  stated  to  be 
confined  to  1 1  houses,  although  the  por- 
ter*brewers  in  London  were  considerably 
more  numerous,  it  was  only  necessary  to 
look  to   the  evidence  given  before  the 
police  committee.    Three  gentlemen  were 
there  examined,    one  of  them  was  the 
owner  of  only  one-eighth  of  the  public- 
houses  which  he  served,  and  another  of 
one-seventh.    That  surely  would  not  be  a 
Jiionopoly ;  for  looking  to  the  total  num- 
i>er,  It  was  a  most  ridiculous  and  absurd 
charge,  and  he  should  say  no  more  upon 
it.    He  should  have  a  word,  or  two  to 
offer,  however,  respecting  the  capricious 
wantonness  of  advancing  the  price,  and 
lie  should  produce  (he  statement  of  the 
person   he  had  alluded  to,   Mr.  Barber 
TOaumont.    The  first  ^charge  was,  that  in 
the  year  1802,  the  price  was  advanced 
without  any  reason  whatever.    He  rather 
thought,  that  for  that  rise,  there  existed 
good  grounds,  at  the  time.    These  were, 
that  the  right  hon.  the  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer  summoned  the  brewers,   and 
told  them,  that   he  should  increase  the 
several  duties  3<.  \d.  a  barrel  on  the  beer, 
8f.  a  quarter  upon  the  malt,  and  l|<f.  and 
eight*  twentieths    of  a  pound    on  hops. 
That  was  a  full  justifioation  fpr  the  ad- 
vance in  price.    It  was  the  same  iq  the 


succeeding  year,  for  then  the  war  malt 
duty  of  16Jr.   per   quarter  was  laid  od» 
and  the  price  advanced  5<.    The  advance 
then  was  after  the  rate  of  17<.  QtL  per 
quarter  on  the  malt,  leaving  the  brewer  ft 
profit  of  \s.  6d,    That  wa^  also  a  full  jue- 
tification.     The  petition  stated,  that  at 
another  period,  namely*  in  the  year  1816^ 
it  was  equally  a  matter  of  surprise,  that 
the  brewers  had  lowered  the  price  of  beer, 
but   that  the    public   were    very  mack 
obliged.    But  what  was  the  reason  of  this 
reduction,  but  because  the  war  malt  doty 
had  censed,  and  the  16s.  per  quartectafcen 
off?  What  would  have  been  said,  if  .when 
the  war  duty  was  taken  oS^  the  brewers 
bad   not    done    so?    It    would  be  too 
tedious  to  go  through  all  the  difiBreot 
times  that  akerations  had  been  made ;  be 
would,  therefore,  only  say,  that  the  prioe 
was  fixed,  in  1769,  at  Sf(L  a  pot,  when 
the  price  of  malt  was  19s.  6d*  a  quarter, 
and  hops  5Cs.  a  hundred  weight.    It  con- 
tinued at  3|(/.  until'  malt  was  at  61s.  AaL^ 
and  hops  14<  guineas.    The  brewers  were 
subject  to  a  loss  for  a  great  number  of 
years,  and  he  must  here  allude  to  an  ez« 
pression  of  Mr.  Barber  Beaumont,  that 
when  they  once  fixed  the  pricey  they 
would  not  fix  a  losing  one.    That  was 
not  the  fact.    After  the  advance  in  17999 
they  made  some  little  profit,  but  they  bad 
previously  lost  half  their  capitals.    The 
next  advance  was  in  1801,  when  malt  rose 
firom  61s.  to  84s.  per  quarter.    In  every 
instance  had  the  brewers  been  fully  justi- 
fied.   With  regard  to  the  beer  bemg  ren- 
dered injurious  to  the  stomach  from  the 
use  of  deleterious  articles,  he  hoped  he 
should  have  no  occasion  to  tell  the  HoQse» 
that  the  brewers  of  London  were  incapa- 
ble of  introducing  poisonous  articles  into 
the  common  beverage  of  the  town,  day 
by  da)r,  week  by  week,  and  year  by  year. 
Of  this  his  hon.  friend   (Mr.  Barclay) 
had  the  other  night  given  a  convincing 
proof,  when  he  said,  that  they  must  be 
brought  in  by  cart  loads,  which  could  not 
be  done  secretly.    What,  then,  could  pos- 
sibly be  the  consequence  but  loss  of  pro* 
pcrty  and  loss  of  capital  ?  That  was  alone 
sufficient  to  convince  the  House,  that  na 
deleterious  ingredient  could  possibly  be 
resorted  to.    It  was  practically  impossible 
that  any  thing  could  be  used  besicfes  malt 
and  hops.    Legal  proceedings  liad,  a  few 
years  ago,  been  taken  against  the  proprie- 
tor of  a  Sunday  newspaper,  for  the  publi- 
cation   of  a   gross  libel,   charging  the 
brewers  with  the  use  of  the  deadly  night. 
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shade,  the  coculus  ihdicus,  the  nox  vo^  1 
mica,  and  tobacco.  The  affidavit  on 
which  the  prosecution  waa  founded,  a  copy 
of  which  he  held  in  his  hand,  declared 
that  none  of  the  articles  charged  were 
used  in  the  brewing  of  beer,  and  con- 
cluded by  saying,  that  it  was  composed 
and  made  of  malt  and  hops  only.-  But 
the  affidavit  was  held  by  the  court  to  be 
insufficient,  because  it  did  not  state,  that 
during  any  specified  time  they  had  never 
used  any  of  the  articles  alluded  to,  or  that 
they  had  always  made  their  beer  of  malt 
and  hops  only.  By  the  advice  of  the 
counsel  and  solicitor,  the  deponents  only 
negatived  the  use  of  the  articles  stated  in 
the  paragpraph,  but  without  uBying  of  what 
the  beer  was  actually  compounded,  and 
the  next  day  made  a  fresh  affidavit.  They 
said  that  not  only  the  articles  named  were 
not  made  use  of,  but  no  noxious  ingre- 
^eat  whatever  was  then  made  use  of  in 
the  manufacturing,  nor  while  the  brewery 
ranained  and  existed  under  their  control 
and  power  at  any  other  time  whatever.  This 
.was  thought  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  most 
acrupulous  judge  in  the  world.  But  no  1 
the  court  held  Siat  the  last  affidavit  did 
Jkot  ^4)  the  length  of  the  former  one,  for 
•it  did  not  state  of  what  the  beer  was 
really  composed.  The  rule  was  not 
granted,  but  the  parlies  were  allowed  to 
^  on  the  next  term.  The  ofiender,  how- 
ever, thought  proper,  in  the  mean  time, 
to  write  him  a  most  penitent  letter,  assur- 
ing him  that  he  was  not  the  author,  but 
had  only  copied  the  paragraph  from  ano- 
ther paper ;  and  that  if  the  prosecution 
was  dropped,  his  paper  should  be  devoted 
to  the  brewers  in  general,  and  to  himself 
in  particular.  He  had  refused  any  inter- 
ference upon  the  occasion ;  but  the  prayer 
of  the  letter  was  ultimately  compliea  with, 
«nd  probably  from  the  reason  thai  the 
counsel  were  unable  to  frame  an  affidavit 
-that  should  be  satisfactory  to  the  Court. 
So  much  for  the  legal  proceedings  to  jus- 
tify the  brewers  for  the  charge  of  using 
deleterious  materials. — And  now  to  the 
petition  which  resulted  from  the  meeting 
-of  a  few  persons  on  the  26th  of  January. 
Jt  was  hawked  about  in  every  direction. 
•He  had  seen  persons  walking  in  Covent- 
garden,  who  assured  the  people,  that  by 
signing  the  petition,  they  would  reduce 
;tbe  price  of  beer,  and  do  away  monopoly. 
In  snort,  nothing  was  done  upon  it  tJiat 
was  not  worthy  of  the  dirty  place  where 
one  set  of  signatures  were  taken ---the 
•blacking  shop  in  the  Strand.     9y  such 


melins  signatures  were  obtained  from  ig- 
norant people,  who  really  knew  nothing 
of  the  nature  of  the  petition  ;  but  they 
were  imposed  upon  by  the  assurance,  that 
its  effect  would  be  to  reduce  the  price  of 
porter  in  spite  of  the  brewers,  who  were 
described  to  be  a  pack  of  extortioners. 
Such  was  the  course  pursued  under  the 
auspices  of  Mr.  Barber  Beaumont.  He 
was  aware  that  improper  practices  had 
prevailed  in  some  districts  in  the  licensing 
of  public-houses ;  he  had  always  repro- 
bated such  conduct  on  the  part  of  the 
magistrates,  who  certainly  carried  the 
system  of  favouritism  to  too  great  a  length. 
For  his  own  part,  he  never  took  advan* 
tage  of  any  thing  of  the  kind,  and  he 
hoped  for  the  introduction  of  an  adequate 
remedy  to  the  evils  complained  of.— He 
would  not  trouble  the  House  farther  than 
by  expressing  his  sincere  regret,  that  the 
House  did  not  go  into  the  committee,  ia 
order  that  the  character  of  this  Mr.  Barber 
Beaumont  might  be  exposed  in  its  true 
colours,  and  that  be  might  be  exhibited 
not  Only  to  the  House,  but  to  the  whole 
world  what  he  really  was*— a  disappointed 
man !  He  became  a  magistrate,  and  con- 
trived to  get  into  the  commission  with  the 
view  to  his  own  •  immediate  interest,  and 
not  obtaining  licenses  in  the  east  and  in 
the  west,  where,  if  he  had  succeeded,  he 
would  most  probably  have  gone  to  the 
north  and  the  south,  he  had  made  the  pre* 
sent  attack.  He  might,  indeed,  nave 
some  other  motive  besides  that  in  which 
he  was  disappointed,  and  might  expect  by 
appearing  solicitous  for  the  public  welfiure 
to  become  a  popular  candidate  for  distinc- 
tion. His  first  endeavour  was,  to  serve 
himself  by  obtaining  licenses,  but  having 
failed  in  this,  he  had  been  induced,  in  the 
bitterness  of  disappointment,  to  bring  the 
present  charge  agiuast  the  brewers- 
Mr.  Lockhart  observed,  that  if  this  had 
been  the  petition  of  the  individual  oamed^ 
with  whom  he  had  no  sort  of  acquaint- 
ance, he  might  have  declined  it ;  but  he 
had  presented  the  petition  of  H^OOO  per- 
sons. It  was  not  the  petition  of  one  par- 
tieular  individual,  but  of  that  individual, 
and  14,000others,  and  although  the  petition 
might  have  been  in  part  signed  by  those 
who  must  be  totally  ignorant  of  what  they 
were  doing,  yet  there  must  be  part  of  the 
petitioners  who  were  qualified  to  judge  of 
the  price  of  the  article  and  its  flavour,  al- 
though they  might  not  be  aware  of  the 
details  which  the  hon.  member  had  en- 
tered into.    With  respect  to.  going  abooi 
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canvassing  for  signatures,  it  was  a  system 
which  he  greatly  reprobated.  It  was 
borrowed  from  the  mode  that  had  been 
adopted  in  cases  of  a  political  nature ; 
and  those  who  introduced  it»  were^  he 
conceived,  liable  to  great  blame.  An 
hon.  gentleman  had  ti&en  a  considerable 
latitude  in  bis  obserrations.  He  had  sup- 
posed that  some  attack  was  intended  upon 
Im  establishment.  Upon  what  establish - 
inent  ?  Here  were  eleven  or  twelve  houses 
*-and,  if  it  were  felt  that  a  public  griev* 
ance  was  perpetrated  by  them,  what  was 
to  prevent  individuals  from  presenting  a 
netition  against  it  ?  Why  should  security 
be  given  that  the  petitioners  should  prove 
iheir  allegations  ?  If  such  a  principle  were 
once  admitted,  the  right  of  petition  would 
he  completely  destroyed.  Two  hon.  gen- 
tlemen had  denied  the  statements  contain- 
ed in  the  petitions ;  and  he  was  very  happy 
to  hear  their  declaration.  He  was  quite 
satisfied  that  no  such  ingredients  were 
ever  used  in  the  breweries  of  either  of 
those  gentlemen,  but  how  could  they 
pledge  themselves  for  all  the  other 
brewers  i  They  were  persons  of  large  for- 
tunes and  fine  principles,  and  consequently 
above  such  arts ;  but,  surely,  it  did  not 
fbliow  chat  less  honourable  men  might 
not  have  recourse  to  the  practices  com- 
plained of.  With  respect  to  that  part  of 
the  petition  which  related  to  the  present 
aystem  of  licensing  public-houses,  it  was 
evident,  from  the  report  of  the  committee, 
that  some  alteration  ought  to  be  made ; 
and  it  would  be  recollected  that  a  bill  had 
been  brought  in  last  session  for  the  pur- 
pose, though  it  was  not  carried.  The 
0on.  gentleman  had  denominated  Mr. 
Beaumont  a  disappointed  magistrate,  who 
bad  drawn  up  this  petition  from  personal 
motives.  But  it  should  be  remembered, 
that  he  had  given  evidence  before  the 
poliGe  committee,  and  that  that  conunittee 
Juid  coincided  in  the  propriety  of  his  con- 
clusions. He  ought  not,  therefore,  to  be 
apoken  of  merely  as  a  disappointed  man, 
when  a  committee  of  that  House  had 
thought  hu  evidence  worthy  of  being 
acted  OB.  In  order  to  sive  the  brewers 
en  opportunity  of  justifying  themselves, 
he  would,  witn  the  leave  of  the  House, 
vrithdraw  his  motion,  and  move  instead 
thereof,  «  That  the  said  Petition  be  refer- 
red to  a  conmiittee,  to  examine  the  matter 
thereof,  and  report  the  stfme,  with  their 
observations  tbereupoOi^  to  the  House.** 

The  motion  was  agreed  to^  and  a  com- 
aittee  appointed. 
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WfiioHTS  AND  Measuses.]  Sir  G« 
Garkef  seeing  a  right  hon.  gentleman  in 
his  place,  was  desirous  of  putting  a  quea* 
tion  to  biro,  ^ich,  he  believed,  it  would 
be  in  his  power  to  answer.  It  would  be 
recollected*  that,  two  years  ago,  he  liad 
introduced  a  bill  to  establish  the  uniform 
mity  of  weights  and  measures,  which  paaa* 
ed  that  House,  but  was  lost  in  the  Hoiiae 
of  Peers.  A  commission,  it  was  then 
said,  would  be  Issued  to  the  royal  aooiety» 
to  determine  what  standard  of  weighta 
and  measures  should  be  adopted.  He 
had  last  session  asked,  whether  that  coaa* 
mission  had  issued,  and  if  so,  what  atepe 
had  been  taken  under  it  ?  He  was  inform* 
ed  b^  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer, 
that  It  had  not  then  issued,  but  that  it 
would  in  a  very  short  time.  He  now  tin* 
derstood  tliat  it  had  not  yet  been  made 
out.  He  therefore  wished  to  know,  what 
drcumstanoe  had  occurred  to  prevent  ir» 
and  whether  it  was  probable  that  anr 
commission  would  speedily  be  issued?  If 
answered  in  the  negative,  he  should  move 
for  an  address  to  the  Prinoe  Re^ent^ 
praying  that  a  commission  should  issue 
immedutely  after  the  recess,  since  be 
could  not  bring  in  a  bill  en  the  sabjed^ 
with  any  chance  of  success,  till  that  pre* 
vious  step  had  been  taken. 

Mr.  Bathursi  stated,  that  he  could  not 
give  the  hon.  member  the  information  re* 
quested,  but  he  would  inquire  into  the 
subject. 

Indemnity  Bill.]  The  Attorney  G^ 
neral  having  moved,  **  That  the  bdl  be 
now  read  a  third  tiase," 

Sir  «/.  Newport  rose  to  propose  the 
amendments,  of  which  he  had  given  no» 
tice.  The  first  referred  to  a  principle, 
which  was  recognized  in  the  preamble  of 
the  bill,  but  for  which  there  was  no  ooiw 
responding  provisicm  in  the  bill  itself.  In 
the  preamble  it  was  recited  as  follows  :«• 
**  Whereas  some  of  the  said  acta  dene 
may  not  have  been  strictly  justifiable  in 
law,  but  being  done  for  the  preaervation 
of  the  public  peace  and  safety,  it  ia  fit 
that  the  persons  doing  the  same  ^ould  be 
saved  harmless  in  respect  thereof."  To 
the  principle  of  this  passage  he  was  quite 
ready  to  assent :  for  u  waa  but  just  that 
an  act  done  for  the  public  safetT»  sbonM 
be  entitled  to  indemnity.  But  then,  upon 
whom,  in  equity,  should  the  loss,  occa- 
sioned by  that  indemnity,  fall  ?  Whether 
should  the  iodtvidual,  who  had  iinjustlT 
mArefL  be  condemned  stiH  mora  to  ani* 
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for,  by  beiBf  deprived  of  radreee  and  of 
kk  rirnt  of  action,  or  ehould  the  damages 
awarded  by  any  verdict  upon  that  action 
be  paid  from  the  public  parse  ?  Accord* 
ing  to  the  indieptttable  prindplei  of  com* 
raeo  justice  it  would  appear,  that  any  ex- 
pense or  damage  incurred  by  an  act  done 
for  the  public  safety,  should  rather  be  de* 
firayed  mm  the  public  purse,  than  from 
the  purse  of  the  indtmual  who  had  ua- 
|ustly  suiEnred  through  that  act.  It  wu» 
udeed,  clear  and  demonstrable,  that 
where  an  individual  was  called  upon  to 
suffer  for  the  pdblic  safety,  the  price  of 
(hat  suffiiring  ought  not  to  be  paid  by  that 
indiridoal,  but  by  the  public  at  large.  If, 
then,  this  principle  was  admitted— and  he 
saw  no  ground  upon  which  it  could  be 
disputedip»he  could  not  anticipate  any 
▼aud  objection  to  the  amendment  whicn 
he  was  about  to  propose.  This  amend- 
ment he  was  urged  to  bring  forward,  not 
only  beraiise  its  principle  was  good  in 
theory,  but  because  he  felt  its  Moption 
to  be  necessary  from  experience.  He  had 
seen  much  of  the  consequence  of  indem- 
nity acts  in  Ireland.  Two  indemnity  acts 
were  passed  by  the  parliament  or  that 
conntiy  in  1798,  and  ne  could  speak  of 
their  e&cts,  not  from  the  infomation  of 
others,  but  from  what  he  himself  had  wit* 
Aessed.  For  what  he  was  about  to  state, 
lie  could  pledge  his  honour  and  veracity 
as  a  gentleman,  and  as  a  member  of  par- 
liament. It  related  to  the  case  of  an  ho- 
nest and  respectable  trader,  who  was 
robbed  of  his  property  by  an  act  of  indem- 
nity ;  and  that  case  was  enough  to  con- 
ymce  tiny  candid  man,  that  if  an  indivi- 
dual su&red  for  the  public  safety,  the 
mice  of  that  sufering  should  be  defrayed 
from  the  public  purse.  In  the  course  of 
the  year  1798,  Nfr.  Matthew  Scott,  a  re- 
spectable and  aiBuent  comfector,  of  Car- 
nck-on-Suir,  in  the  county  of  Tipperary, 
was  taken  into  custody  by  the  well-known 
Thomas  Judkin  Fitzgerald,  upon  a  charge 
of  sending  com  to  the  rebels  at  Ross. 
This  charge  was  preferred  against  Mr. 
Soott  upon  the  evidence  of  a  commoa  ia- 
fermer,  of  the  name  of  Deraney,  a  wretch 
whom  lord  Avsnmore,  upon  a  subsequent 
trial,  pronounced  one  or  the  most  per- 
jured and  hn&mous  villains  Aat  ever  ap- 
peared in  a  court  of  justice.  Mr.  Scott 
utterly  denied  the  diarge— demanded  a 
trial— and  bail  to  the  amount  of  100,000if. 
was  oftred  to  Fitzgerald,  for  his  appear- 
ance upon  any  prosecution  that  rai^t  be 
iastituted  against  him.    Bafc  this  offer. 
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which  he  could  affirm  to  have  been  made, 
as  his  (sir  J.  N.'t))  own  brother  was  one 
of  those  who  were  willing  to  become  bail, 
was  peremptorily  rejected  by  Fitzgerald, 
and  Mr.  Scott  wbs  dragged  to  the  gaol  of 
Clonmel.  Yet,  after  being  detained  £ye 
or  six  days  in  duress,  he  was  offered  hia 
discharge  upon  giving  20,(XXtf.  bail,  to  be 
forthcomioff  when  called  upon.  With 
this  proposition,  however,  Mr.  Scott  re- 
fused to  comply,  observing  to  Fitzgerald, 
**  You  have  olasted  mv  character  and  de- 
ranged my  trade  in  the  country,  by  ac« 
easing  and  arresting  me  upon  a  charge  of 
being  connected  with  rebek ;  I  therefore 
demand  a  trial,  in  order  thai  my  inno* 
cence  may  be  preyed,  and  my  reputation 
redeemed.*'  The  injury,  indeed,  done  to 
Mr.  Scott  was  such,  that  he  became 
bankrupt,  particularly  through  a  fall  which 
bad  taken  place  in  the  price  of  com, 
against  the  consequence  of  which  he  nuaht 
have  guarded,  if  at  liberty  to  attend  tonis 
business.  Yet  this  gentleman  was  liber- 
ated from  his  imprisonment  without  any 
trial  whatever,  ano  without  being  aware 
at  the  time  upon  whose  information  he  was 
committed,  for  he  was  never  confronted 
with  his  accuser.  Upon  his  liberation, 
Mr.  Scott  broueht  an  action  against  Fitz- 
gerald ;  but  of  tne  right  of  obtaining  any 
redress  he  was  robbed  by  the  act  of  In- 
demnity. Thus  a  man,  mast  grieyoasly 
oppressed,  was  precluded  from  obtaining 
any  legal  redress  in  consequence  of  an  act 
of  indemnity ;  and  such  a  case  afforded  a 
strong  lesson  to  the  House  to  guard  against 
the  repetition  of  similar  injustice,  by  pro- 
yidiog,  that  if  an  individual  suffered  for 
the  public  safety,  the  public  Purse  should 
pay  the  price  of  tliat  satety«— But  he  could 
^uote  many  other  cases  of  still  greater 
injustice — of,  indeed,  unexampled  atro- 
city and  barbarity— from  the  period  of 
Irish  history  to  which  he  referred.  He 
spoke  upon  this  subject  with  some  feeKng 
of  reluctance,  because  at  the  period  fo 
which  he  referred,  the  noble  lord  oppo- 
site (Castlereagh^  was  the  minister  of  Ire- 
land. He  acquitted  the  noble  lord  of 
knowingly  countenancine  such  acts.  But 
it  was  to  be  recoUected,  that  after  the 
atrocities  related  of  FitEgeraki  had  been 

Eerpetrated,  the  act  of  indemnity  to  screen 
im  from  the  consequence  of  these  atro- 
citiea  was  passed  by  the  Irish  parliament; 
nay,  that  after  those  atrocities  were  foBy 
proved  upon  several  trials  in  the  Irish 
courts  of  justice,  Fitzgerald  was  created  a 
baroneti  and  granted  the  ftyour  of  raisbig 
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a  raiment,  by  which  Fitzgerald  himself 
boasted  that  be  realized  several  thousand 

Eounds.  Why,  then,  should  such  a  man 
e  indemnifiea  ?  He  really  believed,  that 
the  acts  of  indemnity  then  voted  by  the 
Irish  parliament,  served  to  seal  its  own 
ruin :  that  its  character  was  so  completely 
and  irrevocably  sacrificed}  in  the  estima- 
.tion  of  the  Irish  people,  by  these  acts, 
•that  its  extinction,  soon  afterwards,  ex- 
.  cited  no  regret  whatever  in  the-  public 
•mind.  Even  after,  indeed,  those  acts  were 
•passed,  the  Irish  people  shrunk  from  the 
parliament,  and  were  ready  to  seek  pro- 
tection from  such  a  body  in  any  govern- 
ment whatever.  It  was,  indeed,  the  ge- 
neral belief  among  considerate  men  in  Ire- 
land, that  if  it  were  not  for  these  acts  of 
indemnity,  the  union  would  not  have  been 
carried.  Nay,  many  were  forward  to  say, 
,that  the  noble  lord  opposite  pressed  the 
adoption  ofthese  acts,  with  a  view  to  ren- 
^der  the  parliament  unpopular,  in  order  to 
<carry  the  union,  but  he  would  not  say  so. 
-From  the  odium,  however,  which  attached 
to  the  Irish  parliament  in  consequence  of 
those  acts,  which  so  completely  severed 
.the  people  from  it,  he  exhorted  that  House 
to  beware  of  pursuing  a  similar  course^— 
Another  amendment  which  he  proposed 
was,  to  recognize,  by  a  distinct  provision, 
that  which  some  of  the  advocates  of  the 
bill  so  readily  avpwed,  namely,  that  per- 
sons inflicting  undue  rigour  in  the  arrest 
or  imprisonment  of  any  individual  under 
the  Suspension  act,  should  not  be  skreened 
by  the  measure  before  the  House.  If  the 
gentlemen  who  made  the  avowal  alluded 
'to  vere  candid,  he  could  not  conceive  any 
ground  upon  which  they  could  consistently 
oppose  such  an  amendment.  After  ex- 
pressing a  wish  to  know  what  was  meant 
'  in  the  bill  by  the  words  *'  advised  to  be 
done,'*— -which  words  were  inserted  in  one 
of  the  indemnity  acts  passed  in  1801, 
namely,  that  for  Englanu,  the  right  hon. 
baronet  proposed  his  first  amendment, 
tbat  any  damages  which  a  jury  might 
award  to  any  one  proved  to  have  unjustly 
suffered  in  consequence  of  arrest  or  impri- 
sonment, or  other  injury,  for  the  public 
safety,  within  the  period  mentioned  in  the 
bill,  should  be  paid  out  of  the  public 

gurse.  The  right  hon.  baronet  concluded 
y  observing,  that  it  was  his  intention,  if 
the  House  did  not  adopt  his  amendments, 
to  move  the  recommittal  of  the  bill. 

The  Speaker  observed,  tbat  he  felt  some 
difficulty  on  the  question*  He  was  not 
awai^e  of  any  precedent  which  would  au- 
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thorize  a  motion  for  the  TecoQimitment  of 
a  bill  on  the  third  reading.  When  a  biil" 
originated  in  that  House,  the  form  was^ 
that  after  it  had  passed  through  a  com* 
roittee,  it  should  be  ordered  to  be  en* 
grossed;  when  it  came  from  the  other 
House,  the  only  difference  was,  that  it 
came  engrossed.  As  to  any  alterations 
proposed,  it  was  as  open  to  discuss  them 
in  the  House  as  in  a  committee.  But  the 
only  time  for  attaching  alterations  to  a 
bill  that  had  once  come  to  a  third  reading, 
was  after  it  had  been  read  a  third  time. 

A  conversation  then  ensued  between 
Mr.  Wynn,  sir  W.  Burroughs,  lord  Ca^ 
tlereagh,  and  Mr.  Bathurst,  when  it  was 
agreed  that  the  alterations  should  be  re* 
served  for  the  passing  of  the  bill,  and  that 
the  third  reaaing  should  now  be  entered 
on.  The  question  for  the  third  reading 
being  put, 

Sir  i2.  Heron  said,  that  he  could  not 
allow  that  last  opportunity  to  pass,  with* 
out  avowing  his  decided  opposition  to 
this  most  unjustifiable  bill,  and  to  ewery 
measure  connected  with  it.  He  had  too 
sincere  a  veneration  for  the  constitution 
of  his  country-^a  constitution  that  had 
carried  the  nation  through  the  most  stormy 
periods  of  its  history,  not  to  feel  satisfied 
that  the  laws  were  sufficiently  strong  to 
preserve  it  and  the  people  who  lived  under 
It.  What  security  had  the  people  of  £ng« 
land  for  the  future  against  frequent  inva* 
sions  of  their  personal  freedom  i  The  same 
pretext  that  was  now  made  subservient 
to  the  designs  of  the  ministers  would  al* 
ways  present  themselves.  Such  a  case  of 
justification  as  they  made  out  was  at  all 
times  in  their  power,  because  there  never 
was,  and  probably  never  would  be,  a  pe* 
riod  in  which  ipen  of  profligate  morals 
and  ruined  fortunes  would  not  be  found 
engaged  in  some  desperate  projects  against 
the  public  tranquillity.  When  his  maies- 
ty*s  ministers  had  determined  on  mani&t- 
ing  their  displeasure  against  the  country, 
why  had  they  not  tlie  manliness  to  go  at 
once  to  the  extent  of  their  security^ 
Why  divide  their  system  and  do  half  bv 
anticipation  and  half  by  retrospection  r 
When  the  Suspension  act  was  opposed  on 
the  ground  of  possible  abuse,  tne  argu- 
ment was,  that  the  aggrieved  would  have 
their  remedy.  When  the  abuse .  vras  al* 
leged  in  petitions  on  the  table,  the  an* 
swer  was^a  bill  of  indenmity.  It  was 
thus  that  ministers  kept  their  solema 
pledges.  It  was  by  expedients  st|ph  as 
these  that  the  people  were  to  be  mocked^ 
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and  defrauded  of  the  protection  of  the 
) constitution.    But  it  was  eren  noir  recom- 
mended, though  the  loyalty  of  th^  coun* 
try*had  been  and  was  untainted,  to  per- 
severe in  the  same  vigilance,   in  other 
words,  in  the  same  abuses.    Why,  then, 
repeal    the   suspension   of  the    Habeas 
Corpus  act  ?     There  was  just  as  true  a 
ground  now  for  that  severity  as  when  it 
was  last  session  adopted.     Now  that  a 
dissolution  was  approaching,  it  became 
the  object  of  ministers,  by  mean  endea- 
vours and  miserable  subterfuges,  to  hold 
themselves  out  to  the  timid  and  the  pusil- 
lanimpus  as  the  protectors  of  the  peace 
and  property  of  the  country.    Let  mi- 
nisters not  deceive  themselves.     Public 
opinion  in  this   country  had  passed  its 
childhood  and  reached  maturity;  and  to 
that  opinion,  soundly  and  firmly  expressed, 
he  would  leave  it,  to  appreciate  the  con- 
duct of  his  majesty's  government. 
*   The  question  being  put,  That  the  Bill 
be  now  read  a  third  time,  the  House  di- 
vided :  Ayes,  82 ;    Noes,  23.    The  Bill 
being  accordingly  read  a  third  time, 
•  Sir  John  Newport  rose,  to  move,  as  an 
amendment,  the  addition  of  certain  words 
to  the  first  enacting  clause  of  the  •  bill. 
His  object  was  to  render  it  more  explicit, 
and  to  carry  into  more  certain  e&ct  the 
principle  which  its  authors  and  supporters 
professed  to  have  in  view.    They  had  de- 
djSred,  that  it  was  not  their  wish  or  in- 
tention to  extend  indemnity  to  cases  of 
unnecessary  rigour  or  severity.    If  they 
were  sincere  in  this  declaration,  he  did 
not  think  it  possible  that  the^  could  ob- 
ject  to   the  amendment  which  he  was 
about  to  submit.    Such  an   amendment 
appeared  to  him  to  be  necessary,  in  con* 
sequence  of  the  vague  and  general  lan- 

f:uage  in  which  the  clause  was  expressed. 
t  was  desirable  that  no  doubt  whatever 
should  exist  with  regard  to  the  cases  to 
which  the  indemnity  would  apply;  and 
that  it  should  be  distinctly  understood, 
that  it  did  not  refef  to  cases  of  imprison- 
ment, longer  or  more  severe  than  was  re- 
quired by  the  purposes  of  the  Suipenston 
act.  With  this  view,  he  should  move  for 
leave  to  bring  up  a  clause,  providing  that 
the  indemnity  granted  by  the  bill  was  not 
to  be  construed  as  extending  to  those  who 
bad  exercised  any  unnecessary  cruelty  or 
severity  in  the  apprehension  or  detension 
of  persons  under  the  act  for  suspending 
the  Habeas  Corpus. 

The  Attorney  General  rose  for  the  pur- 
pose of  objecting  to  the  bringing  up  the 


dause ;  but  it  being  agreed  that  it  ought 
in  the  first  instance  to  be  read,  he  after- 
wards  opposed    its    reception,    on    the 
ground  that  it  was  quite  unnecessary  for 
the  purpose  of  declaring  the  true  con- 
struction of  the  bill.    The  law  had  already 
secured  to  individuals  the  right  of  seeking- 
redress  and  compensation  tor  any  unnc* 
cessary  rigour  or  excess  of  severity  which 
they  might  have  experienced.    The  pro-* 
viso,  therefore,  now  brought  forward  by 
the  right  hon.  baronet  could  not  promote 
the  object  which  he  had  in  view.    He  re- 
collected,   although    not   then   in    the 
House,  that  in  die  year  1801  a  similar 
clause  had  been  moved  in  the  indemnity, 
apt  which  passed  at  that  time,  and  the  ar- 
gument urged  in  support  of  it  was,  that 
the  bill,  without  this  clause,  would  indem- 
nify all  gaolers  and  other  persons  tor  any 
acts  of  oppression  of  which  they  might 
have  been  guilty.    But  it  was  then  an« 
swered,  and  he  begged  leave  to  repeat  that 
answer,  that  no  act  in  the  nature. of  an 
indemnity  act  would  prevent  any  indivi- 
dual from  obtaining  redress  for. unjust  or 
unnecessary  rigour,  if  he  had  in  fact  been 
so  treated. 

Mr.  P.  Moore  considered  the  bill,  in  its 
present  shape,  as  indemnifying  every  kind 
of  enormity,  and  as  excluding  redress  for 
every  kind  of  prhrate  mjury.  The  system  of 
employing  and  protecting,  by  sugq  meana 
the  race  of  spies  and  informers  was  a  prac« 
tice  unknown  to  the  old  constitutional  go^ 
vemmentof  the  country.  He  had  opposed 
all  die  measures  that  had  been  proposed 
since  the  year  1792,  by  means  of  which 
a  bastard  constitution  had  been  formed 
unknown  to  the  legitimate  constitution  of 
England,  and  under  which  that  venerable 
fabric  could  no  longer  be  discovered.  He 
should  certainly  vote  for  the  clause  pro- 
posed by  his  right  hon.  friend* 

Mr.  fy.  Smith  md,  that  he  would  apply 
the  case  of  the  petitioner  Ogden  to  the 
clause  now  proposed  by  his*  right  hon* 
friend.  He  was  aware  that  it  had  already 
called  forth  the  derision  of  a  right  hon. 
gendeman ;  but  when  he  considered  the . 
age  of  that  man,  seventy-four  years,  and 
the  infirmities  under  which  he  laboured, 
he  could  not  help  thinking,  that  to  indulge 
in  derision  excited  by  such  causes  was 
not  a  very  enviable  display.  He  put  the 
man's  guilt  or  innocence  wholly  out  of 
the  present  quesdon.  He  did  not  care 
whether  die  infirmity  of  the  man  ^d 
existed  previously  to.  his  arrest,  or  was 
the  censcquenca  of  his  ill  treatment ;  let 
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Aem  take  either  alternitive,  and  he  would 
■till  contend,  that  if  Ogden  was  in  that 
dreadful  state  of  health  before  his  arrest, 
it  was  an  extreme  of  rigoar  to  have  sob- 
jected  him  to  the  heavy  ironing,  which 
was  sore  to  aggravate  his  agony ;  and  the 
man  who  inflicted  it  thus  unnecessarily 
•u^t  to  be  punished.  But  if  the  disease 
was  the  result  of  the  torture,  no  punish- 
Bient  could  be  too  severe.  Now,  the 
question  he  wished  to  put  to  the  attorney- 
general  was  this— could  Nadin,  the  per- 
son who  so  heavily  ironed  Ogden,  plead 
the  present  act  of  indemnity  against  an 
indictment?  An  answer  in  the  negative 
from  such  an  authority  would  ^o  a  great 
wq^  [No,  no!  from  the  Opposition],  al- 
t|iough  his  hon*  friends  were  mistaken,  if 
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be  so  danf^eroas  to  the  liberty  of  the  sub* 
ject  as  to  introduce  useless  qualificalioiia 
m  such  a  bill.  The  bill  touched  no  ques- 
tion as  to  spies  and  informers,  and  only 
embraced  four  points ;  the  seisare  of  arms* 
of  papers,  the  detention  of  suspected  per- 
sons, and  tbe  arrest  of  those  who  attended 
tumultuous  meetings.  By  a  special  pro- 
viso, a  greater  latitude  woula  be  given 
in  other  matters  to  the  construction  of 
the  bill. 

Mr.  •/•  H.  Smjfih  was  not  satisfied  with 
the  explanation  of  the  noble  lord,  and 
thought  the  object  and  principle  of  ^be  bill 
would  be  made  clearer  and  less  disputable 
by  the  adoption  of  the  clause.  The  words 
of  the  bill  were  at  present  extremely  ge- 
neral, and  applied  the  indemnity  to  **  all 


they  imagined  he  would  accent  that  ad-   acts  or  proceedings"  under  the  Sospeosion 
mission  in  preference  to  the  clause  of  his  act. 


ri^t  hon.  friend.  He  wished  the  clause 
miffht  be  carried,  as  the  opinion  of  a 
JQ&e  upon  the  bendi  might  not  coincide 
with  thai  of  the  attorney-general.  He 
was  fully  persuaded  that  many  of  the  acts 
done  in  consequence  of  the  suspension  of 
the  Habeas  Corpus  were  unknown  to  the 
noble  lord  at  the  head  of  the  home  de- 
partment, or  to  the  right  hon.  gentlemen 
opposite.  But  scores  of  saolers  were  to  be 
found  who,  from  want  of  sense  of  feeling, 
thought  they  were  recommending  them- 
selves by  sndi  conduct  to  the  fiivour  of  I  sure.    Before  he  sat  down  he' wished  to 


Mr.Baihura  observed,  that  in  1801  tbe 
same  point  had  been  mooted,  but  had  been 
determined.  The  attomey*genenil  of  that 
day,  who  was  at  present  at  the  head  of  Uie 
court  in  which  any  actions  for  redress 
would  be  brouffht,  had  expressly  dedared 
his  opinion,  Uiat  the  bill  of  Indemnity 
would  not  protect  acts  of  unnecessary  ri- 
gour. Honoursble  gentlemen  had  chosen 
to  let  the  bill  pass  through  the  committee 
without  stating  their  objections ;  and  now 
they  wanted  to  make  it  a  totally  new 


iheir  superiors* 

Lord  Qutlereagh  said,   that  with  res- 
pect to  the  proposed  clause,  two  questions 
came  to  be  considered.    First,  if  it  were 
necessaty  or  not ;  and  next,  what  would 
be  its  effect  should  that  necessity  not  be 
made  out  f  The  law  had  been  clearly  laid 
down  by  his  hon.  and  learned  friend,  the 
attorney-general,  who  had  shown  that  the 
clause  was  unnecessary;  and  if  not  ne- 
cessary it  would  have  a  tendency  to  raise 
doubts  in  other  cases,  as  the  law  did  not 
presume  abuse  in  legal  enactments.    No 
bill  of  indemnity  could  sanction  cruelty 
and  oppression,  or  be  pleaded  in  justin- 
catioQ  of  it.    The  bill  of  indemnity  might 
indeed  be  pleaded,  but  the  judge  would 
direct  4he  juir  to  asoertaio  tlie  wet  if  any, 
and  what  kina  of  cruelty  had  been  used; 
and  every  iudge  would  teO  the  jury  thai 
the  act  or  iMemnity  was  extrajudicisK 
In  the  case  ofOgdaa^  tbe  allegatioa  of 
his  having  been  pot  in  itons  had  heen  de- 
nied, and  upon  that  statement,  a  iury, 
shodd  the  case  be  brought  before  them, 
would  have  to  decide,  as  also  how  ^r  the 
coofinemeBt  Wis  jttHifiablei  Nothing  could 


say  a  few  words  respectiuff  aright  hoe. 
friend  of  his,  who  had  just  left  the  House 

i^Mr.  Canning),  who  had  been  censured 
or  treating  with  levity  a  subject  of  a  se- 
rious nature.  But  what  were  the  circum- 
stances to  which  his  right  hon.  friend  had 
adverted?  One,  that  tbe  individual  in 
question  had  had  for  twenty  years,  the  dis- 
order which  it  was  said  had  been  brought 
on  by  the  duress  be  hsd  sustained ;  the 
other,  that  by  bein^  brought  to  London^ 
he  was  plaeed  within  the  reach  of  abler 
professional  assistance  than  he  could  re* 
ceive  in  the  country,  and  that  by  means 
of  that  assistance  he  had  returned  home 
totally  cured,  and  as  he  himself  expressed 
it  **  a  new  man.**  No  doubt  coukl  exnS 
that  the  disease  had  not  been  brought  on 
in  consequence  of  Ogden*s  confinement* 

Mr.  LyUeiian  observed,  that  the  recent 
attnsiens  in  the  speech  of  a  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman to  the  case  of  the  petitioner,  Ogden, 
vieiated  every  rule  of  decency  and  public 
decorum.  Not  to  dwell,  however,  on  so 
disgusting  a  subject,  he  thought  thisques- 
tioB  an  extienely  fiur  test  of  the  suce- 
rityof  those  wim  introduced  the 
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sure  under  coniideratien.   The  proposed 
AipendmeDt  was  extremely  simple,   and 
could  only  operate  to  render  the  prin* 
ciple  of  the  bill  more  plain  and  indu- 
bitable.   Why  should  it  not  be  generally 
understood,  that  if  cruelty  or  oppression 
had  been  exercised  under  the  powers  of 
the   late  unhappy  Suspension  act,    the 
authors  of  it  ^ere  liable  to  be  brought  to 
condign  punishment  ?  The  right  hon.  gen- 
Ueman  had  observed,  that  the  proper  time 
fi>r  propofting  amendments  had  gone  by, 
and  that  they  ought  to  have  been  sub- 
mitted in  the  committee.    To  this  obser- 
vation he  must  reply^  that  the  bill  bad  been 
pressed  through  its  various  stages  with 
extreme  and  indecent  haste.    For  his  own 
part,  business  of  great  importance  had  de- 
tained him  for  some  days  in  the  country 
from  his  parliamentary  duties,  and  on  his 
return  he  found  that  the  bill  had  been 
most  rapidly  advancing.    Other  members 
Itere  probably  in  the  same  predicament ; 
and  now  that  an  opportunity  offered  for 
making  the  observations  which  occurred 
to  them,  their  mouths,  forsooth,  were  to 
be  closed!  If  the  bill  came  out  of  the  com-* 
mittee  radically  erroneous,   the  present 
was  the  time  to  correct  it.    It  was  not  the 
opinion  of  an  attorney-general,   given  io 
the  House  of  Commons,  that  could  deter^ 
mine  the  point*    The  judge  must  look  at 
the  letter  of  the  law,  and  unless  the  House 
chose  to  submit  their  understandings  to 
the  quibbles  and  glosses  of  lawyers,   and 
especially  of  lawyers  in  the  pay  of  the 
Crown,   thev  would  take  care  that  that 
letter  shoulcf  be  perfectly  explicit.    The 
object  of  the  bill  was  to  nullify  the  ordi- 
nary law— to  legalise  that  which  was  ille- 
gal.    He  contended  that  it  would  prevent 
any  one  of  the  acts  in  question  from  being 
made  the  subject  of  judicial  inquiry,   so 
that  the  parties  aggrieved  might  have  re- 
dress.   The  right  hon.  gentleman  had  in- 
deed said,   that  the  attorney-general  of 
1801  who  had  expressed  his  opinion  that 
the  Indemnity  bill  would  not  defeat  any 
action  for  acts  of  unnecessary  severity, 
was  now  lord  chief  Justice  of  the  court  of 
King's-bench.   In  the  first  place,  however, 
the  actions  for  redcess  might  not  come 
before  that  noble  and  learned  lord ;  and 
in  the  second  place,   if  they  did,   taking 
the  present  bill  in  his  hand,  he,  from  the 
li^bt  of  experience,  or  from  other  causes, 
might  not  retain  the  sentiments  that  he 
entertained  when  attorney-general.    The 
noble  lord  talked  of  the  bon  and  learned 
attorney-general  having  laid  down  the  law. 
(VOL.  XXXVII.) 


The  gentlemen  opposite  hod  been  so  lonr 
in  the  habit  of  finding  that  what  they  said 
was  law  in  the  common  acceptation  of  the 
phrase,  that  they  began  to  fancy  that 
every  thing  they  laid  down  was  really  law. 
Things  were  however  not  quite  come  to 
that  pass.  Until  he  found  that  their  opi- 
nions were  in  fact  law,  he  could  not  be 
brought  to  change  his  sentiments  on  the 
present  question.  Reverting  to  the  whole 
of  the  transactions— the  reports  of  the 
committee — the  suspension  of  the  Habeas 
Corpus— this  indemnity  bill,  &c.  he  cha- 
racterised them  as  forming  one  of  the 
most  impertinent  but  at  the  same  time 
one  of  the  most  mischievous  farces  that 
had  ever  been  played  on  the  political 
stage :  and  as  exhibiting  still  greater  in- 
consistencies than  any  former  proceedings 
of  the  present  ministers,  fraught  as  those 
proceedings  had  ever  been  with  the 
groNsest  inconsistencies. 

Lord  CatUereaffh  said,  he  had  merely 
stated,  that  the  case  alluded  to  had  been 
denied;  but  if  the  person  felt  himself  ag» 

?[rieved,  he  was  not  precluded  by  the  bill 
irom  proving  it  before  a  jury. 

Mr.  Lyttelion  believed  the  noble  lord 
was  sincere  in  what  he  said ;  but  opinions 
delivered  in  that  House  would  not  settle 
the  law. 

Lord  CasUereagh  said,  the  ouestion  of 
Cruelty  could  only  be  decided  by  a  jury) 
The  bill  did  not  take  away  the  opportunity 
of  such  a  decision. 

Sir  S.  Romilly  said,  he  was  surprised  to 
hear  the  line  of  argument  which  had  been 
pursued  by  gentlemen  on  the  other  side. 
Was  there  any  thing  in  this  case  that 
could  admit  of  any  doubt  ?  Were  there 
any  technical  words  in  this  clause  which 
a  lawyer  could  understand  better  than 
any  other  man  I  Here  were  plain  words 
which  every  man  could  comprehends 
This  act  said,  that  all  actions  brought  for 
or  on  account  of  any  act,  matter,  or  thing, 
should  be  discharged  and  made  void;  and 
that  every  person  by  whom  any  such  act* 
matter,  or  thing  should  have,  been  done^ 
should  be  freed,  acquitted,  discharged, 
and  indemnified.  Now,  they  were  told, 
that  this  act  did  not  mean  what  it  said* 
It  was  stated,  that  it  went  only  to  all  ne- 
cessary acts.  But  if  this  was  the  inten- 
tion of  the  gentlemen  who  framed  it,  why 
did  they  not  say  so  ?  The  bill  declared, 
that  all  acts  whatever  should  be  indemni- 
fied. What,  then,  was  to  become  of  the 
cases  of  those  who  had  been  treated  with 
improper  severity  and  cruelty  ?    The  pe- 

(4  A) 
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titioner,  Ogden,  whose  sufferiogs  had 
been  treated  with  so  much  levity  and 
want  of  feeling,  declared,  that  the  infir* 
inity  under  which  he  laboured  was  pro- 
duced by  the  weight  of  fetters.  Was 
Ihis,  fthen,  a  necessary  act?  Did  this 
come  within  the  meaning  of  the  bill  ?  If 
so,  the  words  of  this  legislative  measure 
had  a  different  meaning  in  that  Hduse 
from  what  they  bad  in  any  other  place. 
He  did  most  conscientiously  say,  that 
this  was  not  the  construction  which 
could  be  put  upon  this  act  of  parlia- 
ment. The  right  hon.  gentleman  who 
talked  about  the  attorney-general  of  1801 
said,  that  his  opinion  eould  not  fail 
to  have  very  ereat  weight ;  bufr  was  not 
that  opinion  given  when' he  was  attorney- 
geoeralt  and  ursed  in  support  of  ministers 
in  the  House  of  Commons  ?  The  opinion 
of  an  attorney-general  was  not  law :  nay^ 
the  opinion  of  a  single  jud^e  was  not  law; 
the  opinion  of  a  juogeat  his  chambers,  or 
at  Nisi  PriuSf  might  be,,  and  often  was^ 
over-ruled :  and  were  they  now  to  be  told, 
that  because  the  person  who  formerly 
held  the  situation  of  attorney-general,  had 
delivered  such  an  opinion,  it  must  be 
taken  to  be  the  law  of  the  land  ^  He  would 
never  submit  to-  such  doctrine.  He 
Icnew  full  well  the  importance  which  ought 
to  be  attached  to  the  opinions  of  his  ma- 
jesty's attorney-general  in  that  House. 
But  it  seemed,  that  because  gentlemen  on 
his  side  did  not  think  proper  to  propose 
this  amendment  in  a  committee ;  because 
they  were  not  present  at  any  moment  which 
his  majesty's  ministers  might  command; 
because  it  was  judged  expedient  to  the 
government  that  this  bill  should  be  passed 
with  the  utmost  precipitation ;  therefore 
it  was  not  proper  that  this  question  should 
be  discussed  now.  If  this  argument  were 
to  be  allowetl,  in  what  manner  could  they 
justify  themselves  to  their  constituents — 
in  what  way.  could  they  hope  to  excuse 
themselves  to  the  country — in  what  words 
could  they  reply  to  those  persons  who 
were  suffering  from  the  severities  which 
liad  been  so  wantonly  inflicted  upon  them  I 
If  his  hon.  and  learned  friend,  if  the  noble 
lord  opposite  and  his  colleagues,  con- 
tended that  the  words  in  ouestion  meant 
only  necessary  acts,  why  did  they  refuse 
to  add  the  word  necessary  in  that  clause  ? 
He  would  once  more  say,  that  this  act  of 
parliament^  to  be  considered  in  the  way 
which'  gentlemen  asserted,  required  tlie 
amendment  which  had  been  proposed. 
The  Solicitor  Central  said^  that  bis 
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learned  iriend  had  declared,  that  it  was* 

C roper  to  insert  the  word  **  necessary/' 
ut  his  argument  seemed  to  imply  that  it 
should  be  **  unnecessary.*'  Now,  in  hi»' 
humble,  but  unequivocal  and  coBsden.^ 
tious  opinion,  as  the  bill  at  present  stood^* 
no  lawyer  could  contend  with  any  proa* 
pect  of  successi  that  an  unnecessary  act' 
done  for  the  purpose  of  apprehending,- 
detaining,  &c,  was  protected  by  it.  The- 
acts,  matters,  or  things,  mnet  ooviously  be 
necessary;  for  if  not  necessary,  they  cou]4 
not  be  done  for  apprehending,  committing,' 
detaining,  &c.  An  act  of  severity  or  crueltv 
was  not  done  for  the  purpose  of  appreheod-' 
ing,  detaining  committing,  ftc.  It  mtiat 
have  some  other  object ;  and  could  not  be 
protected  by  the  bill.  He  could  not  help 
thinking,  therefore,  that  the  word  *'  ne- 
cessary'' was  implied  in  the  present  bill, 
as  it  had  been  implied  in  all  other  bills  so*' 
framed.  In  1 801 ,  lawyers  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  House^  as  distinguished  as  any 
that  ever  sat  in  parliament,  were  perfectly 
satisfied  that  such  was  the  legal  interpret 
tation  of  the  Indemnity  bill  of  tbat  day. 
If  this  was  the  case,  it  would  be  pernicious 
to  introchice  a  clause,  or  a  superfluous 
word,  the  only  effect  of  which  might  be 
to  raise  a  doubt  where  no  doubt  at  present 
existed,  and  to  stimulate  to  proceedings^ 
that  mi^ht  prove  highly  injurioua  to  the 
parties  instituting  them«. 

Mr.  Brougham  thought,  that  when  the 
House  saw  theie-  was  as  complete  a  di^ 
ference  of  opinion  between  the  two  boo. 
and.  learned  gentlemen  on  the  eovslruc*- 
tion  of  the  clause  in  question,  astbere 
was  between  aye  and  no -« when  they 
heard  his  hon.  and  learned  friend  say,  that 
he  conscientiously  entertained  no  doubt 
that  the  legal  construction  of  the  dause 
was  in  one  way,  and  the  solicitor-generalt 
backed  by  the  attorney-general,  that  ho 
conscientiously  entertained  no  doubt  thai 
it  was  in  another,  they  would  scarcely 
leave  the  words  of  it  i»so  vague  and  un* 
defined  a  form.  What  was  the  hon..  and^ 
learned  solicitor  •  genend's  argument  ^ 
That  there  could  be  no  difiereuce  of  opi* 
nion  on  the  clause.  But  there  actually 
was  a  diference  6f  opinion  on  it.  And 
why  not,  then,  insert  the  explanatory 
word  recommended  by  his  hon.  and 
learned  friend?  The  apprehension  of 
tautology  and  surplusage  1  How  long 
had  acts  of  parliament  been  so  concise  ii»- 
their  construction?  When  had  brevity 
become  the  style  of  the  statutes?'  Was 
it  on  the  introduction  of  the  present  biU^ 
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that  the  love  of  precisioD  had  seized  the 
iramers  of  it?  Let  the  House  observe 
what  expedients  bad  been  resorted  to,  to 
avoid  tautology  and  surplusage  in  it.  The 
preamble  stated,  that  **  divers  persons 
oad  tnmultuously  assembled,  &c. '— "  to 
disturb  the  public  peace,"  an  ordinary  roan 
would  have  thought  sufficient ;  but  no— 
*<  to  disturb  the  public  peace  and  tran- 
quillity/' Again,  to  cause  terror  in  the 
minds  of  his  majesty's  loyal  subjects," 
night  have  been  supposed  sufficiently 
intell^ble;  but  the  framers  of  the 
bill,    m    their    love   of    precision,    ex* 

Sressed  it^'^  to  cause  terror  and  intiml- 
ation."  When  an  author  once  got  into 
a  certain  style,  he  generally  continued  it. 
The  hon';  and  learned  gentleman's  style, 
or  rather  his  penmanship  (as  lord  Kenyon 
ionce  called  the  composition  of  an  auc- 
iioneer,  which  he  did  not  think  deserved 
the  appellation  of  <*  style*M  manifested 
itself  throughout  the  whole  oill.  It  was 
declared  in  it  to  be  necessary  that  the  in- 
formation which  had  been  obtained  of 
traitorous  designs  *<  should  remain  secret 
and  undisclosed.*'  It  then  jspoke  of  <*  ac- 
tiohs,  suits,  indictments  and  prosecutions," 
for  **  any  act,  matter,  or  thing,  done  com- 
manded, ordered,  directed,  or  advised, 
Ac"  But  there  it  seemed  the  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman's  love  of  conciseness 
stopped ;  for  after  that  no  word  not  strictly 
or  absolutely  necessary  must  be  allowed. 
To  men  of  common  understanding  it 
would  appear,  tliat  as  so  many  words  had 
been  introduced  into  the  bill  which  were 
certainly  not  necessary,  one  word,  the  ne« 
cessity  of  which  was  even  doubtful,  might, 
without  great  difficulty,  be  admitted.  One 
.single  word !  It  would  not  cost  much  to 
.engross  it.  It  would  be  but  a  slight  de* 
viation  from  the  dsssical  style  of  drawing 
acts  of  parliament,  so  much  insisted  on 
by  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman,  and 
it  would  certainly  be  very  satisfactory  to 
the  country,  after  so  much  difference  of 
opinion  had  been  expressed  on  so  im- 
portant a  matter.  It  was,  perhaps,  unne- 
x^essary  for  him  to  enter  into  the  argu- 
ments of  his  hon.  and  learned  friends  as 
to  the  meaning  of  the  words  as  they  had 
leh  them.  He  could  not,  however,  think 
them  so  clear  asihey  supposed,  especially 
when  they  considered  the  purport  of  this 
act.  Was  it  too  much  to  ask,  that  they 
should  make  that  clear  which  the  court 
was  required  to  follow?  Did  his  hon. 
and  learned  friend  go  so  far  as  to  state, 
that  the  opinion  of  the  lord  chief  justice 


of  the  Kinff's-bench,  when  he  was  attop- 
ney-general  in  that  House,  was  now  to  be 
recognized  on  the  bench  ?  What  use,  he 
would  ask,  could  be  made  of  that  opinion 
out  of  that  House  ?  He  should  like  to 
hear  his  hon.  and  learned  friend  tell  the 
chief  justice  that  this  opinion  was  to  bind 
him  in  the  court  where  he  sat,  because  he 
had  delivered  the  same  opinion  on  a  for- 
mer occasion.  The  chief  justice  would 
4hen  .ask,  in  what  volume  of  East's  Re- 
ports is  that  opinion  to  be  found  ?  To 
which  question  his  hon.  aad  learned  friend 
would  be  obliged  to  answer:  It  is  not 
contained  in  any  volume  of  East,  but  is 
inserted  in  Cobbett's  Parliamentary  De- 
bates. In  Cobbett's  Parliamentary  De- 
bates I  the  chief  justice  would  say.  What 
authority  in  this  court  are  Cobbett's 
Parliamentary  Debates?  He  thought 
this  clause  was  exceedingly  liable  to  the 
construction  which  had  been  put  upon  it 
by  his  side  of  the  House.  The  question 
was,  whether  putting  chains  on  a  roan 
was  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  detain- 
ing him,  or  whether  the  chains  were  not 
so  wide  of  the  purpose,  that  they  were 
not  accessary^  If  the  hon.  and  learned 
gentlemen  on  the  opposite  side  were  sin- 
cere ;  if  they  did  not  mean  to  justify  and 
to  indemnify  all  acts  of  persecution  and 
cruelty,  they  could  have  no  objection  to 
add  the  wdrd  "  unnecessary,"  particularly 
in  an  act  which  was  not  drawn  with  all 
the  conciseness  of  which  they  boasted, 
and  which  they  might  have  employed  oa 
the  occasion. 

Mr.  Wi^nn  thought  that  a  clause,  such 
as  that  proposed  by  the  right  hon.  baronet, 
might  throw  a  doubt  on  other  acts  of  the 
same  description,  though  not  on  this. 
There  coula,  however,  be  no  inconve- 
nience in  inserting  the  word  **  necessar}'.'' 
It  was  the  more  requisite,  because  there 
was  not  one  decision  on  acts  of  this  na- 
ture. In  the  case  of  a  justiee  of  peace 
who  had  gone  beyond  his  authority,  and 
had  done  unnecessary  acts,  he  would  ask, 
if  it  had  ever  been  heid,  that  he  was  not 
as  much  entitled  to  notice  of  action,  as 
one  who  was  proceeded  against  after  hav- 
ing acted  properly  ?  If  so,  the  word  «  ne- 
cessary" was  by  no  means  superfluous  in 
the  present  case. 

Sir  John  Newport  then  withdrew  hia 
amendment. 

Sir  IV,  Burroughs^  after  reminding  the 
House  that  Uie  enacting  clause  proposed 
an  indemnity  for  any  acts  whatever  done 
under  die  suspension,  proposed  a  clause 
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16  prevent  its  including  cases  where  those 
acts  were  done  maliciously  and  without 
probable  cause.  This  clause  differed  from 
that  proposed  by  his  right  hon.  friend,  as 
It  was  not  confined  to  gaolers,  but  ex- 
tended to  malicious  informations,  and  ma- 
licious acts  done  by  magistrates,  or  police 
officers.  He  agreed,  that  where  a  magis- 
trate made  a  slip,  not  tnalo  animOf  he  ought 
to  be  protected,  as  he  was  by  the  24th  of 
Geo.  2nd,  which  entitled  him  to  one 
month's  notice  of  action,  and  limited  pro- 
ceedings affainst  him  in  six  months;  but 
if  he  acted  maliciously,  he  ought  not  to 
be  protected ;  and  that  was  the  case  his 
clause  meant  to  provide  for. 

The  Attorney-General  contended,  that 
this  clause  would  defeat  the  whole  object 
of  the  bill.  Upon  what  principle  was  the 
bill  founded  >  It  was  founded  on  the  pre* 
sumption,  that  the  acts  for  which  indem- 
nity was  provided,  were  done  for  the  pub- 
lic safety,  &nd  that  the  persons  to  be  in- 
demnified had  acted  honestly,  fairly,  and 
bona  fide,  and  therefore  they  ought  to  be 
freed  from  the  necessity  of  producing,  in 
a  court  of  justice,  the  evidence  on  which 
they  acted,  as  the  production  of  such  evi- 
dence would  be  attended  with  danger. 
And  yet  the  hon.  baronet  proposed  a 
clause,  which  would  have  the  effect  of 
forcing  them  to  lay  all  the  evidence  on 
which  they  acted  before  courts  of  justice; 
for  how  could  a  magistrate  or  secretary  of 
state  rebut  an  allegation  of  malice,  or  hav- 
ing acted  without  probable  grounds,  with- 
out disclosing  all  the  circumstances  on 
which  he  acted  i  If  the  House  wished  to 
reject  the  bill,  in  the  name  of  Heaven  let 
it  be  rejected ;  but  let  them  not  pass  the 
bill,  and  adopt  at  the  same  time  a  clause 
which  was  contrary  to  the  principle  of  it, 
and  would  completely  undermine  it. 

The  clause  was  negatived. 

Sir  fV,  Burroughs  rose  to  propose  as  an 
amend  men  ty  that,  after  that  part  of  the 
preamble,  "  And  whereas,  in  case  the 
acts  and  proceedings  of  the  several  per- 
•ons  concerned  or  employed  in  such  ap- 
prehending, committing,  imprisoning,  and 
detaining  m  custody,  and  dispersing,  and 
seizing,  and  searching,  as  aforesaid,  should 
be  called  in  question,  it  may  be  impossible 
for  them  to  justifj^  or  defend  the  same," 
the  words  immeaiately  following  be  left 
out — "  without  an  open  disclosure  of  the 
information  given,  and  the  means  by 
which  the  said  traitorous  designs  and  un- 
lawful purposes  were  discovered;  and  it 
is  necessiiryi  for  (he  safely  and  protection 
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of  the  persons  by  whose  information  and 
means  the  same  have  been  discovered, 
and  for  the  future  prevention  of  similat* 
practices,  that  such  information  and  means 
should  remain  secret  and  undisclosed.**— 
In  the  six  bills  of  indemnity  which  had 
been  passed  since  the  Revolution,  this 
recital  was  not  to  be  found  in  any  of  thend, 
with  the  exception  of  the  bill  of  1801. 
Some  of  them  were  followed  by  prosecu- 
tions and  executions,  but  yet  nothing  of 
this  import  was  found  in  the  preamble  o€ 
an  act  of  indemnity.  He  saw  no  reasoa 
for  introducing  it  now,  particularly  when 
the  report  declared  that  the  mass  of  the 
population  had  continued  loyal. 

Sir  jP.  Flood  rose,  amidst  loud  cries  of 
question !  The  bill,  in  all  its  parts,  he  was  pre- 
pared to  support.  It  had  obtained,  he  said, 
the  test  of  the  House  of  Lords —  [  Order,  or- 
der !] — ^by  a  great  majoritv ;  and  the  dis- 
contented on  the  other  side  of  the  House* 
might  be  very  well  satisfied  with  the  great 
majorities  that  voted  for  it  in  every 
stage.  Nothing,  however,  would  content 
them  but  Ions  declamatory  speeches,  ad 
captandum  vidgus ;  falsely  imagining  that 
they  could  thereby  please  their  consti- 
tuents before  a  general  election.  Thev 
were  mistaken.  Their  speeches  and  their 
declamations  went  for  nothing ;  not  only 
with  the  greater  part  of  the  House,  but 
with  the  people  outside  also.  The  biH 
was  founded  upon  necessity— upon  the 
report  of  the  most  respectable  and  the 
first  characters  in  the  countr\,  one  of 
which  was  the  noble  secretary  for  the  fo- 
reign department.  One  of  the  papers  had 
mis-stated  what  he  said  the  otner  night : 
he  did  not  wish  that  the  duke  of  Welling- 
ton had  been  upon  the  committee;  his 
words  were,  that  he  was  very  glad  that  hn 
countryman,  the  noble  secretary  for  fo- 
reign affairs,  was  a  member  of  it,  because 
no  person  was  more  fit  to  be  so.  He  had 
reconciled  the  contending  powers  of  all 
countries,  and  gloriously  effected  a  peace. 
He  gloried  also  in  his  other  countryman, 
the  duke  of  Wellington ;  he  had  saved  the 
world;  but  he  (sir  F.  Flood^  had  never 
mentioned  one  word  about  his  being  on 
the  committee.  Thanks  to  the  loyalty  of 
the  people  of  Ireland —thanks  to  the  pro- 
bity of  her  magistrates— thanks  to  the  ex- 
cellence of  her  government,  it  had  not 
been  found  necessary  to  extend  the  Sus- 
pension act  to  Ireland.  She  had  set  an 
example  to  England ;  and,  therefore,  he 
was  sorry  to  hear  a  right  hon.  baronet 
going  back  to  cruelties  committed  twenty 
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yearft  ago  in  Ireland,  and  quoting  them  as 
examples  for  this  country.  The  statute 
of  limitstions  would  prevent  the  recur- 
rence of  such  times,  and  they  should  not 
be  mentioned  at  all.  He  wondered  to 
hear  that  right  hon.  baronet  recommend 
that  ai)Y  damages  incurred  should  be  paid 
out  of  tne  pubUc  money.  Was  this  eco- 
nomy ?  It  was  curious  and  strange,  he 
most  say,  to  hear  such  language  coming 
from  a  person  who  had  filled  the  place  of 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  for  Ireland, 
and  filled  it  very  well  too,  and  with  great 
benefit  to  his  country.  He  voted  for  this 
bill,  not  as  a  party  man ;  he  did  not  be- 
long to  either  side  of  the  House.  He 
supported  it  as  an  independent  member 
of  parliament.  He  would  not  say  any 
more.  He  did  not  rise  for  the  love  of 
talking;  for  he  would  rather,  any  day, 
hear  others  speak  than  himself. 

The  amendment  was  negatived. 

Sir ./.  Newport  moved  an  amendment, 
providing  that  payment  should  be  made 
from  the  public  revenue  of  such  damages 
and  costs  as  should  be  awarded  to  any  ae- 
grieved  person  in  a  court  of  justice.  This 
principle  was,  he  said,  recognized  in  the 
case  of  vessels  captured  illegally,  when 
costs  and  damages  were  awardea  against 
the  captors,  if  it  appeared  that  they  had 
acted  with  a  view  to  the  advancement  of 
the  public  service.  In  such  case,  the  costs 
and  damages  were  allowed  out  of  the 
droits  of  admiralty.  Why  should  not  the 
public  pay  the  price  of  its  own  safety? 
Anxious  as  he  always  w^s  for  public  eco- 
nomy, he  should  never  look  for  it  at  the 
expense  of  a  dereliction  of  duty — he 
should  not  attempt  to  rob  individuals,  or 
avoid  throwing  on  the  public  purse,  in- 
atead  of  throwing  on  individuals,  what  was 
necessary  for  the  public  safety. 

The  Attorney 'General  said,  that  the  ob- 
ject of  the  bill  was,  to  prevent  the  neces- 
sity of  laying  the  evidence  on  which  ma- 
gistrates or  others  acted,  before  a  jury ;  and 
yet  this  clause  made  the  public  pay  damages 
and  cost?.  Damages  could  only  be  given 
after  a  discussion  of  all  thefacts  andcircum- 
stances  before  a  jury ;  because  it  would 
not  be  contended,  that  any  damages 
which  any  body  could  guess  at,  should  be 
paid  out  of  the  public  coffers  of  the  state. 
They  could  not  adopt  this  clause  without 
making  the  preamble  a  complete  collection 
of  unintelligible  nonsense. 

Sir  John  Newport  said,  that  he  wished 
so  to  alter  the  preamble  as  that  the 
House  should  afterwards  be  obliged  to 


alter  the  enactments.  He  thought  these 
enactments  ought  not  to  be  agreed 
to,  as  they  were  in  every  sense  ob- 
jectionable, and  he  wished,  by  means 
of  the  proposed  amendment,  to  put  the 
bill  into  such  a  shape  as  that  the  pre- 
amble, as  altered,  should  be  carried  into 
execution  by  a  change  in  the  clauses  which 
followed. 

Mr.  W,  Smith  thought  that  the  bill,  as 
proposed,  had  in  view,  not  the  safety  of 
the  state,  but  the  security  of  a  few  indivi- 
duals. It  acted  only  for  one  party,  but 
that  party  which  he  maintained  was  most 
injured,  were  by  the  present  bill  deprived 
of  all  means  of  redress.  It  went  upon  the 
unconstitutional  principle,  that  all  those 
who  were  arrested  were  guilty,  whereas, 
the  presumption  of  law  was  that  they  were 
innocent  until  it  was  otherwise  proved. 
This  bill  shut  every  door  of  redress  on 
those  who  had  suffered  in  their  persons  or 
characters.  He  conceived  an  opportu- 
nity should  be  afibrded  to  them  to  prove 
their  innocence,  and  that  the  expenses  in- 
curred by  the  parties' against  whom  actions 
might  be  brought,  should  be  borne  by  the 
public. 

The  amendment  was  negatived. 

Sir  W.  burroughs  said,  that  the  object 
of  the  bill  was  not  only  to  protect  the  se- 
cretary of  .state,  the  nrivy  council,  and 
the  magistrates,  but  all  persons  who  were 
in  any  way  concerned  in  the  late  arrests, 
imprisonments,  and  searching  of  houses. 
This  was  most  objectionable,  because  the 
same  protection  which  might  be  deemed 
necessary  for  magistrates  and  others, 
ought  not  to  be  extended  to  those  persons 
who,  without  any  warrant  or  authority, 
entered  the  houses  of  individuals  to  search 
for  papers.  He  therefore  should  move  as 
an  amendment  to  the  preamble,  that  after 
the  words  "  all  proceedings  whatsoever 
against,'*  the  words  "  any  person  or  per- 
sons" should  be  omitted,  for  the  purpose 
of  inserting  the  following :  <<  his  majesty's 
secretary  of  state,  the  members  of  tne 
privy  council,  all  magistrates,  peace  offi- 
cers, and  constables."  By  this  means, 
the  persons  engaged  in  the  suppression  of 
riots  and  arrest  of  persons  would  be  suffi- 
ciently protected  by  the  bill,  and  it  would 
not  be  extended  to  those  whom  the  laws 
ouffht  not  to  protect. 

The  Attorney  General  observed,  that  as 
far  as  the  searching  houses  for  pa()ers, 
Ac.  was  concerned,  the  bill  was  meant 
only  to  protect  those  who  searched  the 
houses  of  persons  who  were  in  custody,  or 
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who  had  been  idPtenrftrdi  arrested,  or 
those  who  had  been  engaged  in  riotous 
assemblies,  drc.  It  did  not  go  to  protect 
those  who  had  entered  without  authority 
to  search  houses  under  other  circum- 
stances. The  amendment  was  therefore 
unnecessary.'* 

The  amendment  was  negatived. 

Mr.  Brougham  moved,  that  after  the 
words  "  for  or  on  account  of  any  act, 
matter,  or  thing,  by  him  or  them  done 
or  commanded,  ordered,  directed,  or 
advised  to  be  done  since  the  26th  day  of 
January  1817,**  there  be  added  the  words 
*'  which  may  have  been  necessarv*** 

The  Attorney  General  objected  to  this 
amendment  as  superfluous.  By  the  pro- 
per interpretation  of  the  bill,  and  of  every 
statute  similarly  worded,  the  protection 
afforded  was  understood  only  to  extend 
to  such  acts  as  were  necessary  for  accom- 
.  plishing  the  objects  in  view.  A  magis- 
trate was  supposed  to  commit  no  act  of 
rigour  which  was  not  called  for  in  execu- 
tion of  the  duty  imposed  upon  him.  To 
adopt  the  amendment,  therefore,  would  be 
.introducing  useless  words ;  but  this  would 
not  be  the  only  evil.  The  adoption  of 
the  amendment  would  excite  doubts  as  to 
the  enactment  of  other  statutes  where 
aimilar  words  were  omitted.  All  laws 
xegarding  the  conduct  of  magistrates  sup- 
posed them  to  be  liable  to  damages  for 
excess  of  rigour  in  executing  their  duty : 
but  from  the  first  to  the  last  statute  in  tne 
atatute  book>  the  words  **  acts  which  may 
be  necessary,**  had  not  been  introduced. 

Mr.  Tiemey  said,  that  the  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman,  who  opposed  the 
amendment  on  the  common  principles  of 
law,  ought  to  have  remembered  that  the 
present  bill  was  a  vidation  of  all  law,  and, 
therefore,  that  it  ought  not  to  be  tried  by 
auch  a  test.  He  was  of  opinion,  that  the 
language  of  the  bill  should  be  rendered  as 
precise,  and  as  guarded  as  possible,  and 
ne  put  it  to  the  House,  whether  he  was 
.askmg  too  much  when  he  requested  them 
not  to  object  to  the  insertion  of  three  or 
four  woras,  not  limiting  the  indemnity 
claimed  by  minbters^  but  defining  the  ex*- 
tent  to  which  the  law  of  the  country  had 
been  set  at  nought  ? 

Mr.  Lockhart  was  against  any  alteration 
in  the  bill.  As  it  now  stood  it  did  not 
preclude  any  individual  from  the  sort  of 
remedy  in  a  court  of  justice  which  he 
could  expect  to  have,  if  the  words  pro- 
posed were  introduced. 

Mr.   Wymn  had  no  objection  to  the 
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words  being  added,  as  they  would  not 
weak^  the  force  of  the  bill. 

The  House  then  divided  on  Mr. 
Brougham's  amendment :  Ayes,  39 ; 
Noes,  149.  On  the  question,  That  the 
bill  do  pass, 

Mr.  Brougham  said,  be  did  not  wish  to 
provoke  any  discussion  in  the  present 
stage  of  the  meiEwure,  but  he  was  anxious 
to  protest  on  his  own  part,  and  on  the 
part  of  his  hon.  friends,  against  its  being 
insagined  that  they  had  less  objection  to 
the  passing  of  the  bill,  either  in  coi>se* 
quence  of  the  arguments  which  were 
urged  in  support  of  it,  or  from  the  circum- 
stance of  their  attempting  to  qualify  it 
by  amendments.  He  and  they  were  aa 
desirous  at  that  moment  as  before  to  avow 
their  hostility  to  the  detestable  principle 
upon  which  the  whole  bill  was  founded. 

Mr.  Tiemey  raid,  it  was  his  intention, 
on  a  former  evening,  to  have  delivered 
his  opinions  on  the  subject;  but  he  bad 
abandoned  that,  intention  from  a  convic- 
tion that  it  was  quite  unnecessary  after 
the  speeches  of  his  hon.  and  learnea  friend 
who  had  just  quitted  his  place  (sir  S. 
Romilly),  and  his  hon.  and  learned  friend 
who  had  just  sat  down.  He  should  avail 
himself,  however,  of  jhe  present  oppor- 
tunity to  declare,  that  he  believed  this 
to  be  one  of  the  most  detestable  mea- 
sures that  ever  was  introduced  into  par- 
liaments 

Mr.  Wynn  was  of  opinion  that  the  mea- 
sure was  a  necessary  one. 

Mr,  Peter  Moore  entered  his  protest 
against  a  bill  so  fraught  with  injustice* 

The  bill  was  then  passed* 
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Monday  f  March  16. 

Window  Tax  in  Ireland.]  The 
Marquis  of  D*Aonshire  presented  two  pe- 
titions, one  from  the  city  of  Dublin,  and 
the  other  from  the  town  of  Belfast,  com- 
plaining generally  of  the  excessive  bur- 
then of  taxes,  but  especially  distinguish- 
ing the  Window  tax  as  that  which, 
in  their  opinion,  bore  most  unfairly  as 
well  as  most  heavily  upon  them.  The 
noble  marquis  said,  that  when  the  window- 
tax  was  originally  proposed  at  a  period 
previous  to  the  Umon,  Mr.  Corrv,  then 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  in  Ireland, 
had  urged  it  merely  as  a  war  tax.  to  sub- 
sist only  for  a  limited  time.  Tlie  tax, 
however,  grievous  as  it  was  felt  to  be  in 
Ireland,  was  continued  from  year  to  year. 
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in  spite  of  Tflrious  reroonstranoet  urged 
io  toe  most  temperate  maoner  at  various 
meetings  id  a  muititade  of  iostances.  It 
was  no  party  question.  The  caute  had 
been  taken  up  by  all  classes  and  descrip- 
tions of  men,  who,  though  they  had  wil- 
lingly submitted  to  the  privations  which 
they  believed  to  be  necessary  in  an  urgent 
moment,  yet  trusted,  in  rational  expecta- 
tion and  in  the  confident  reliance  on  the 
word  of  a  respectable  minister,  that  the 
burden  would  be  removed  as  soon  as  the 
cause  for  imposing  it  should  have  ceased. 
They  found  themselves  mistaken.  A  tax 
which  had  been  proposed  as  expedient 
for  maintaining  a  necessary  and  indispen- 
sable W8r»  and  which  had  been  agreed  to 
en  the  express  condition  that  it  was  to 
cease  at  the  conclusion  of  the  wsr,  still 
continued,  and  still  excited  murmurs  and 
dissatisfaction.  The  petitioners  were  ac- 
tuated by  the  purest  motives,  but  they 
could  not  complacently  reftain  any  longer 
from  appealing  to  the  liberality  and  equity 
•f  parliament,  for  redress  under  so  oppres- 
sive a  grievance.  They  were  the  more  con* 
fideot  of  finding  their  petitions  favourably 
received,  as  the  wisdom  and  justice  of  the 
legislature  had  prevented  the  occasion  of 
similar  petitions  from  the  people  of  Eng- 
land, who  enjoyed  the  advantage,  in  point 
of  taxes,  of  the  change  which  had  taken 
place  from  a  state  of  war  to  that  of  peace 
•—The  petitions  were  ordered  to  lie  on 
theuUe. 
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Mondai^f  March  16. 

Petition  of  Thomas  PRssTONr} 
Mr.  Alderman  Wood  presented  a  petition 
from  Thomas  Preston,  late  a  prisoner  in 
the  Tower.  The  petitioner  sUted  himself 
to  have  been  taken  up  on  the  4th  of  De- 
cember, 1816,  and  carried  before  Mat- 
thew Wood,  esq.  then  lord  mayor  of  Lon- 
don, by  whom  he  was  dismissed,  on  his 
S roving,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  said 
f .  Wood,  esq.  that  the  charges  preferred 
astfiost  him  were  groundless.  He  was 
wterwards  again  taken  before  the  same 
lord  mayor,  and  was  committed  to  prison, 
where  he  remained  five  days,  cut  off  from 
communication  with  his  friends.  While 
thus  confined,  Castles,  a  person  of  uni- 
versal notoriety,  went  to  his  residence, 
No.  9,  Greystoke-place,  where  he  falsely 
represented  himself  to  petitioner's  daugh- 
ter to  have  been  authorized  by  the  peti- 
tioner to  dispose  of  his  furniture,  which 
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Csstles  accordingly  carried  away  and 
sold.  The  petition  went  on  to  set  forth 
that  the  petitioner  had  been  detained  in 
prison  till  the  month  of  June,  when  he 
was  tried  for  high  treason,  and  acquitted. 
The  petition  concluded  by  praying  the 
House  to  impeach  bis  majesty's  ministers 
for  their  conduct,  and  also  to  take  his  case 
into  consideration,  and  redress  his  suffisr- 
ings.— Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Navt  Estimatxsv]  The  House  hav^ 
ing  resolved  itself  inta  a  Committee  of 
Supply,  to  which  the  Navy  Estimatea 
were  referred. 

Sir  George  Warrenderf  in  rising  ta 
move  the  mvy  Esymates,  observed,  that 
the  observations  which  it  was  necessary 
for  liim  to  oier,  might  be  compressed 
within  a  very  narrow  niace.  The  comw 
mittee  were  aware  that  the  navy  estimates 
had,  of  late  years,  been  laid  before  the 
House  in  so  simple  a  shape,  that  a  detailed 
explanation  of  them  was  no  longer  called 
for.  For  the  last  twenty  years  they  had 
been  printed  in  such  a  manner  that  every 
item  could  be  taken  into  consideration ; 
and  in  the  last  two  vears  the  subject  had 
been  so  ably  treated  by  the  committees  of 
finance,  that  he  did  not  know  that  he 
could  do  his  duty  better  than  by  referring^ 
the  House  to  their  reporta»  for  the  fullest 
and  clearest  Inforauuion.  The  committee 
most  know,  that  during  the  war  the  ex- 
pense of  the  civil  department  of  the  navy 
had  considerably  increased,  and  much  of 
this  must  remain  a  permanent  charge,  aa 
arranaements  had  been  made  for  bringing 
the  whole  of  the  work  that  was  formerly 
done  in  the  merchants'  yards,  into  the 
King's  yards.  This  was  a  measure  which 
had  long  been  considered  to  be  exceed* 
ingly  desirable,  not  merely  as  one  produc* 
tive  of  economy,  but  as  a  measure  calcu* 
lated  to  fumbh  better  ships  than  were 
produced  in  the  old  way.— Another  large 
branch  in  the  expenditure  of  the  navy, 
which  had  been  referred  to  in  the  eighthr 
report  of  the  committee  of  finance,  was 
that  connected  with  the  public  worka 
in  the  naval  yards«  These  would  be 
found  detailed  in  the  report,  together 
with  a  statement  by  that  able  engineer, 
Mr*  Rennie,  which  would  render  it  unne- 
cessary for  him  to  take  up  the  time  of  the 
committee  on  the  subject.  The  commit- 
tee were  aware,  from  the  nature  of  all 
works  carried  on  immediately  near  the 
sea,  that  it  was  most  desirable  to  com- 
plete them  as  soon  as  possible.    Besidest 
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the  materials  and  labour  in  a  time  of 
peace  were  so  much  cheaper,  that  though 
a  large  sum  might,  in  one  or  two  years. 
have  been  expended,  it  would  in  the  end 
be  productive  of  considerable  diminution 
in  the  expense.  Thar  consideration*  had 
contributed  to  produce  the  increase  in  the 
amount  in  this  branch  of  the  present  esti- 
matesy  to  which  he  had  before  alluded. 
Every  practicable  reduction  had  been  at- 
tended to.  The  works  at  Sheemess  and 
Chatham  had  done  away  the  expenditure 
to  a  much  larger  amount  in  the  establish- 
ments on  the  river.— -There  remained  one 
point  on  which  he  wished  to  offer  a  few 
observations.  Ip  the  course  of  the  pre- 
lent  session  some  observations  had  escaped 
gentlemen,  which  seemed  to  indicate  an 
opinion^  that  that  important  branch  of 
British  power,  the  navy,  had  been  neg- 
lected by  the  government  Though  this 
had  appeared  to  be  the  opinion  of  some 
honourable  members,  from  what  had  inci- 
dentally escaped  them  when  other  matters 
were  in  debate,  he  could  not  believe  that 
•uch  an  idea  was  seriously  entertained. 
The  navy,  was  felt  by  government  to  be 
tfae  bulwark  of  the  nation— the  great 
source  of  its  glory->and  every  thing  had 
been  attended  to  that  promised  to  give  it 
strength  and  efficiency.  —  Pensions  had 
been  given  of  late  years,  not  merely  to 
disabled  seamen,  but  to  those  who  might 
one  day  be  called  upon  to  serve  their 
country  again.  There  were  at  present  no 
less  than  35,000  pensioners  belonging  to 
Greenwich  Hospital,  a  great  number  of 
whom  were  able  to  serve  again  if  there 
should  be  found  occasion  to  call  upon 
them.  The  arrangements  which  had  been 
made  were  such,  that  an  expedition  could 
now  be  fitted  out  sooner  than  at  any 
farmer  period.  He  might  be  allowed  to 
remind  the  House  how  rapidly,  in  one 
recent  instance,  an  expedition  had  been 
got  ready  for  sea.  The  expedition  with 
which  it  was  prepared  was  as  unexam- 
pled as  was  its  efficiency  when  complete. 
To  this  the  distinguished  officer  who 
commanded  it  (lord  hxmouth)  had  borne 
his  testimony,  and  the  brilliant  nmnner 
in  which  the  service  on  which  it  was 
sent  had  been  accomplished,  was  well  cal- 
culated to  remove  every  doubt.  Looking 
at  thefte  things— at  what  was  done  for — 
and  what  had  so  lately  been  done  by  the 
navy,  it  must  be  seen  that  the  fear  that 
tlie  navy  had  not  been  properly  attended 
to^had  not  been  kept  in  a  proper  state 
of  efficiency,  was  Tain.    A  state  of  peace 
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did  not  afford  those  Opportunities  far 
brilliant  enterprise  and  daring  achieve- 
ment which  necessarily  grew  out  of  m 
state  of  war;  but  there  were  undertake 
ings,  even  in  tiroes  of  peace,  in  which 
the  courage,  skill,  and  persevering  spirit 
of  enterprise  which  distinguished  the 
British  sailor,  might  be  most  usefulljr 
displayed.  An  expedition,  the  object  of 
winch  was  very  important  to  the  worlds 
was  now  about  to  leave  our  shores.  la 
had  ever  been  the  boast  of  this  country, 
that  in  war  it  defended  the  weak  against 
the  strong,  and  in  peace  it  had  always 
been  foremost  to  make-  those  ardaoua 
exertions  to  extend  the  limits  of  geograr 
phical  knowledge  which  her  great  naval 
means  afforded  her  peculiar  opportunities 
of  attempting  with  success.  At  present* 
in  various  parts  of  the  world,  active  and 
intelligent  officers  were  making  surveys  of 
coasts  hitherto  unexplored,  or  but  vary 
iroperfectlv  known.  The  expedition  now 
about  to  be  dispatched  to  tne  arctic  re-^ 
gions  would  attempt  to  solve  a  problem* 
most  interesting  to  maritime  science.  To 
services  of  this  sort,  he  trusted  British 
sailors  would  long  be  directed;  but  if 
circumstances  should  again  plunge  us  in 
a  war,  that  powerful  arm  of  defence,  our 
navy,  woula  again  be  put  forth  with  a 
degree  of  strength  and  rapidity  that  had 
never  been  equalled  in  the  history  of 
the  country.  Notwithstanding  the  mars 
of  some  gentlemen,  it  would  be  seen, 
that  there  never  was  a  period  when  this 
country,  in  the  event  of^  a  war  breaking 
out,  could  so  effectually  display,  in  all 
parts  of  the  world,  the  elastic  power  of 
Its  naval  arm.  The  hon.  baronet  con- 
cluded with  moving,  **  That  a  sum  not 
exceeding  2,480,68(3.  17#.  Sd,  be  granted 
to  his  majesty,  for  defraying  the  ordinary 
establishment  of  the  navy  for  the  yeaf 
1818." 

Sir  M.  W.  Ridley  observed,  that  if  he 
had  any  objections  generally  to  the  vote 
proposed,  they  had  been  done  away  by 
the  eighth  report  of  the  committee  of  fi«- 
nance.  He  did  not  mean  to  oppose  the 
vote  proposed  in  any  of  its  items,  but 
that  which  referred  to  the  puisne  lords  of 
the  Admiralty,  and  in  that  he  thought 
some  alteration  was  absolutely  necessary. 
With  this  view  he  should  move,  as  aa 
amendment,  that  the  proposed  grant 
should  be  reduced  in  the  sum  of  2,000/« 
which  was  now  applied  as  the  salaries  of 
two  of  the  lords  of  the  Admiralty,  who 
could  in  his  firm  opinion  be  dispensed 
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whb  witfcont  a»y  dttriment  to  the  puMie 
Benripe.  He  hoiwd  the  eommitlee  woidd 
raeoUeot,  that  when  he^  on  a  former  ooca- 
pion**  made  a  motbii  for  the  reduction  of 
two  out  of  the  six  lords  of  the  Admiraltjy 
it  was  urged  as  an  objecUoni  that  these 
pUices  were  necessary,  as  they  gave  an 
opportunity  to  ministers* to  assist  their 
mends,  and  also,  that  they  were  necessary 
as  affording  a  fit  school  for  the  education 
pf  young  statesmen,  ^is  was  in  effect 
the  defence  then  set  up  for  the  continu- 
ance of  places  which  were  wholly  unne- 
oessaiy,  and  if  he  had  not  heard  such  ar- 
gumienls  grately  stated  in  their  favour,  he 
should  not  have  felt  it  his  duty  to  be  so 
strong  in  his  opposition  to  them.  It  was 
asjd  on  that  occasion,  that  if  these  situa- 
tions were  aboliAed,  the  Crown  would  be 
deprived  of  a  portion  of  its  fair  patronage. 
Wuh  respect  to  that  ground,  he  conceived, 
that  no  place  which  was  in  itself  useless 
ou^t  to  be  l^ept  up,  merely  to  strengthen 
the  patroM^  of  the  Crown,  which  was 
ahready  so  great.  But  with  respect  to 
the  second  ground,  that  of  educating 
young  statesmen,  he  thought  the  commit- 
tee would  agree  with  him,  that  those 
young  statesman  ought  te  pay  for  their 
own  education.  The  sum,  it  was  true, 
was  only  S,000/.  bat  in  that  small  amount, 
the  priaciiiie  waa  the  great  object.  What 
the  peculiar  course  of  knowledge  was  in 
which  the  minds  of  these  younj;  states- 
men were  trained,  he  was  not  mformed 
enoi^h  correctly  to  describe.  He  was 
wiiling,  however,  to  admit  that  the  com* 
mfttee  had  that  night  witnessed  the  pro* 
fress  of  improvement  in  the  hen.  baronet 
fa  laugh].  Whyanuraeryshonldbeestab- 
fishedat  the  Admiralty  for  younffstatesmen, 
he  was  as  a  loss  to  guess.  He  had  been 
fcvonred  with  the  sight  of  a  work  which 
had  becft  not  long  ago-  published  by  a 
gentleman  connected  with  the  Adairslty- 
beard  (Mr.  Croker)  which,  perhaps,  was 
teibrra  part  of  the  plan  of  education.  It 
was  intituled,  **  Stories  for  Young  Chil« 
dren  ;**  and  he  had  no  doubt  was  intended 
fee  the  improvement  of  some  of  theae 
SHcking  statesmen.  [  Hear  I  and  a  laugh.^ 
He  could  not  however  but  express  his 
disapprobation  of  the  work  being  put  into 
anoh  mexperienced  hands ;  for  in  one  part 
of  it  a  great  deal  waa  said  in  favour  of 
Charles  1st,  and  of  his  being  an  ezcdlent 
nan  an.d  a  pood  kia^.  He  did  not  think 
"^h  doctrine  was  likely  to  improve  the 
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eodstitutional  education  of  the  young 
lords  of  the  Admiralty.  But  this  was  not 
the  only  literary  production  which  ema^ 
nated  from  the  Admiralty-board,  for 
there  were  several,  no  doubt,  very  valuable 
artides  which  appeared  in  the  Quarterly 
Review,  originating  from  the  same  source^ 
and  all  for  the  instruction  and  ilnnrove* 
ment  of  the  young  statesmen.  He  trust^ 
the  committee  would  go  with  him  in  hie 
view  of  such  situations  as  those  he  now 
mentioned.  He  was  inclined  to  hope  for 
a  strong  support  to  his  amendment,  m 
consequence  of  the  result  of  the  motioA 
which  was  made  by  his  noble  friend  (lord 
Althorp)  a  few  evenings  bade,  on  tiie 
subject  of  the  leather  tax.  He  trusted*, 
that  the  hon.  members  on  the  odier  sidt 
of  the  House,  who  had  voted  on  that 
occasion  for  the  nsotion  of  his  noble  friend^ 
would  not  now  leave  the  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer  in  the  lurch,  but  that  aa  they 
had  voted  for  the  removal  of  a  portion  m 
the  taxes,  thejr  would  not  leave  the  bur» 
den  of  providmg  for  unnecessary  placea 
upon  him.  The  hon.  baronet  concluded 
by  movmg,  as  an  amendment,  *<  That  a 
sina  not  exceedmg  2,478,680/.  17«.  StL 
be  granted  for  dmaying  the  ordinary 
establishments  of  the  Navy  for  the  year 
1818." 

Lord  Casllerwfk  did  not  rise  for  tlie 
purpose  of  argumg  the  question  which 
nad  before  been  dedded,  upon  thepro^ 
priety  of  keeping  op  the  present  numbed 
of  lords  of  the  Admiralty.  On  the  occa* 
sion  which  had  been  referred  to,  the 
question  had  been  fully  looked  at  in  everjf 
point  of  view.  The  board  was  now  as  it 
liad  existed  for  more  than  a  centurjr  past, 
and  fewer  commissioners,  when  it  waa 
eaasidered  that  some  were  wanted  at  tho 
outports,  it  did  not  appear  to  him  would 
be  sufficient.  AH  die  suggestions  of  fSbm 
committee  of  foiance  had  been  attended 
to.  The  hen.  baronet  had  very  plea^ 
saatlr  sisted  ao  much  of  the  argomeat 
that  nad  been  used  in  the  for^|er  debate 
on  the  Admiralty  lords,  as  servecTfiis  pur^^ 
pose.  He  haa  done  it  with  so  mudi 
ftncy,  that  feeling  he  could  not  follow  in 
the  same  vein,  he  would  abstain  altoge-* 
ther  from  the  attempt. 

Mr.  Amfay  said,  he  could  so  for  eon- 
firm  the  statement  of  his  noble  friend  aa 
to  state  that  the  committee  of  finance  hadi 
great  reaasn  to  be  satisfied  with  the  eco* 
Bomy  introdueed  into  various  depart- 
ments, and  with  the  attention  paid  to  sH 
the  amrgeations  they  had  duragllt  it  the^ 

(4  5) 
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duty  to  throw  out.  He  had  read  that 
morning  a  minute  respecting  the  ordnimce 
deparunent,  formerly  the  most  expensive, 
which  had  afforded  him  great  satisfaction, 
and  he  trusted  it  would  he  equally  satis- 
factory  to  the  House  when  it  came  before 
them. 

After  the  gallery  was  cleared  for  a 
division,  and  just  as  the  tellers  were  pro- 
ceeding to  count,  Mr.  Wilberforce  entered 
at  one  of  the  doors,  but  immediately  re- 
treated. The  tellers,  however,  having 
aeen  him,  followed  and  brought  him  in; 
when  he  was  aaked  by  the  chairman  of 
the  committee,  whether  he  had  heard  the 
question  put?  to  which  be  replkd  in  the 
negative.  The  chairman  then  ordered 
the  question  to  be  read  to  him,  which  was 
done,  and  then  asked  him  which  way  he 
voted  >  Mr.  Wilberforce  replied,  for  the 
Ayes,  but  took  his  seat  among  the  Noes. 
Mr.  Lyttleton  then  observed,  that  he  saw 
a  member  among  the  Noes,  who  had  de- 
clared he  meant  to  vote  with  the  Ayes ; 
and  contended  that  he  ought  not,  there- 
fore, to  be  told  in. his  present  situation; 
he  meant  the  hon.  member  for  Bramber. 
p-Mr.  Wilberforce  admitted  that  he  had 
for  a  moment  neglected  his  duty;  and 
coming  into  the  House  when  the  com- 
mittee was  on  the  point  of  divioing,  with- 
out even  knowing  tne  subject  of  the  debate, 
he  had  endeavoured  to  withdraw,  but  had 
been  followed  by  the  tellers,  one  of  whom 
had  dragged  him  from  the  place  to  which 
he  had  retreated,  and  that  in  his  confusion 
he  had  declared  he  should  vote  with  the 
Ayes,  when  he  really  meant  to  yote  with 
the  Noes,  being  detcfrmined  to  vote  in  the 
opposite  side  to  the  individual  who  had 
brought  him  forward  against  his  will,  in 
order  to  prevent  his  being  treated  so  in 
ftiture. — The  chairman  stated,  that  he 
conceived  the  hon.  member  was  perfectly 
justi6ed  in  changing  his  mind,  and  voting 
one  way,  after  declaring  his  intention 
to  vote  another  [Hear,  hear!]-— Lord 
Folkestone  called  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  tlie  declaration  of  the  hon. 
member,  that,  without  regard  to  principle 
or  the  merits  of  the  case,  he  voted  from 
the  sole  motive  of  disappointing  the  teller 
who  had  brought  him  into  the  House; 
and  was  procaine  to  contend,  that  it 
was  the  duty  of  both  the  tellers  to  bring 
in  any  member  whom  they  found  in  that 
situation,  when  he  was  interrupted  by  a 
call  of  order :  and  the  Chairman  repeated* 
that  the  hon.  member  had  a  right  to  re- 
train any  declaration  of  his  iotentiona 
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made  in  error,  and  he  was  •  accordiogljr 
counted  among  the  Noes. 

On  the  division  the  numbers  weio : 
For  the  Amendment,  58;  Against  it,  85  ; 
majority,  27* 


LiH  qfthe 

AUhorp,  viscount 
Baker,  John 
Bankes,  Henry 
Babington,  Thomas 
Butterworth,  Jos. 
Barclay,  Charles 
Birch,  Joseph 
Bamett,  James 
Bmdett,  sir  F.  . 
Brougham,  Heniy 
Carter,  John 
Calvert.  C. 
Calcraft,  Jolm 
Curwen,  J.  C. 
Campbell,  hon.  J. 
Duncannon,  viscount 
Douglas,  hon.  F.  S. 
Fersusson,  sir  K.  C. 
Folkestone,  visct. 
Finlay.  Kirkman 
Gaskell.  Benjamin 
GrenfelJ,  Pascoe 
Gordon,  Robert 
Guise,  sir  Wm. 
Hamilton,  lord  A. 
Hornby,  Ed. 
Hughes,  W.  L. 
Howorth,  Humph. 
Latouche,  John, 
Latoiiche,  Robt. 
Lambtoo,  J.  G. 

The  resolution  was  then  asreed  lo^ 
Sir  G.  Warrender  next  moved,  **  That 
1,787,181/.,  be  granted  for  defraying  tho 
charge  of  what  may  be  necessary  for  the 
building,  rebuilding,  and  repairs  of  ships 
of  war  in  his  majesty  a  and  tne  merehanta 
yards,  and  other  »xtra  works  over  and 
above  what  is  proposed  to  be  done  upon 
the  heads  of  wear,  tear,  and- ordinary  for 
the  year  1818.V 

Sir  M,  W.  Ridley  regretted  that.  Ml- 
withstanding  the  notice  which  -had  been 
taken  on  a  former  occasion,  of  a  verjr 
meritorious  class  of  individuals,  who  had' 
served  as  pursers  in  the  nayy,  nothing, 
had  been  done  for  their  relief.  Sevenu^ 
persons  who  had  long  held  such  situations, 
were  now  to  be  round  begging  in  the 
streets,  and  there  was  one  instance  of  a* 
man  who  had  been  a  purser  of  seven  yeais 
standing,  who  was  at  present  on  board 
one  of  die  ships  for  the  reception  of  dea*' 
titute  seamen,  where  he  was  glad  to  bo- 

1  received    to    proven^  starvation.      Tho  • 
committee,  he  hoped,  would  take  this 


MinofUy. 

Lamb,  hon.  W. 
LyUelton,hon.W.H. 
Lefevre,  Chas.  S.' 
Lemon,  sir  Wm* 
Marryat,  Joseph       ^ 
Monck,  sir  C. 
Martin,  John 
Morpeth,  visct 
Madocks,  Wm.  A. 
Newman,  R.  W. 
Neville,  hon.  R. 
Newport,  sir  John 
Ord,Wm. 
Osborne,  lord  F. 
Pole.  sirC.  M. 
Protheroe,  Ed. 
Pym^  Francis 
RomiUy,  sir  S. 
Smith,  Robt 
6mith,  John 
Smyth,  J.  H. 
Sharp,  Richard 
Seflon,  carl  o. 
Tiemc^,  rt.  hon.  G. 
Webb,  Edward 
Waldegrave,  hoik  W.' 
Warre,  J.  A. 
Wood,  Matthew 

Telleb. 
Ridley,  sir  M.  W.      . 
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aulijecfc  into  coosidenUioD,  partictdarly  as 
a  very  small  aum  would  be  sufficieDt  for 
4lieir  relief.  The  reduction  which  he  had 
Jiad  the  honour  of  proposing  as  to  the 
lords  of  the  Admiralty,  would  be  sufficient 
for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  Croker  obsenred,  that  the  persons 
who  had  been  named  were  not  pursers, 
but  olerks  who  had  acted  as  such.  The 
Adnuralty-board  had  found  it  impossiUe 
to.  do  any  thing  for  them  without  opening 
m  door  to  many  claims  which  it  would  be 
impossible  to  comply  with.  Those  who 
tkUA  been  pursers  were  allowed  half-pay, 
but  it  was  impossible  to  give  it  to  those 
persons  to  wnom  the  hoo.  baronet  had 
«Uude4»  as  Ihej  did  not  come  within  that 
dasa. 

The  resolution  was  then  agreed  to. 

HioH   Bailiff  of  WasTMiNSTSB.] 
Mr.  Marsh  next  rose,  for  the  purpose  of 
moving,  in  the  committee,  that  a  sum  of 
money  should  be  granted  to  the  Hi^h 
Bailiff  of  Westminster,  to  remunerate  him 
for  losses  sustained  in  consequence  of  the 
election  of  a  member  to  serve  in  parlia- 
fnent  for  tliat  city,  in  the  year  1812.    It 
Mras  a  case,  he  observed,  of  pure,  un* 
mixed  justice,  and  he  conceived  that  he 
jihould  weakfen  it,  if  he  were  to  detail  the 
circumstances  at  any  length.    The  claim 
i:ame  recommended  by  the  committee,  to 
.which,  four  years  ago,  it  was  referr^. 
Jo  1806  and  1807  two  severe  contests 
look  place  for  the  city  of  Westminster  e 
and*  according  to  the  invariable  practice 
•of  his  predecessors,  the  high  hadiff  did 
that,  which,  if  he  had  not  done,  the  elec* 
lion  could  not  be  brought  to  a  proper 
issue.    It  was  evident,  in  a  place  like 
Westminster,  where  the  election  was  of 
a  pfpular  character,  and  where  no  re^ u* 
lar  building  was  set  apart  (or  conducting 
it  in,  that,  if  hustings  wece.not  erecte<C 
scenes  of  riot  and  confusion  would  take 
.place,  totally  subversive  of  the  rights  of 
.the  electors.    The  high  baili^  however, 
erected  hustings,  at  a  considerable  ex* 
pense,  but  the  money  was  n^ver  refunded 
Jhy  the  candidates.    He  in  consequence 
Jbrnught  an  action  for  it  in  the  court  of 
JCingiS^bench,  but  a  verdict  was  given 
.against  him,  leaving  him  a  sufferer  to  the 
^Biouat  of  1,500^    He  b^ged  the  atten- 
tion of  the  committee  to  this  circum- 
stance, that  the  hiffh. bailiff  did  not  ask 
epmpensation  for  the  sum  of  money  to 
whioi  he  had  alluded  as   expended  in 
4806  a^  1807;   he  only  required   the 
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minor  sura  of  800^:  bemg  a  moiety  of 
what  he  had  laid  out  in  4812.    Parlia* 
ment  had  recognised  the  injustice  and 
hardship  of  the  former  loss  which  fell  oa 
the  high  bailiff,  and  they  let  no  time 
elapse  before  they  endeavoured  to  relieve 
him.   With  that  view  the  51st  of  the  king, 
which  assimilated  elections  in  Westmin- 
ster to  those  that  took  place  in  other 
places,  was  enacted,  which  rendered  can- 
didates liable  to. the  expense  incurred  for 
the  ececung  of  hustings.    But  they  did 
not,  in    that  statute,    provide   for  the 
strange  and  anomalous  case  of  an  involun- 
tary candidate.    The  high  bailiff  having 
been  refused  payment  by  an  honourable 
baronet  (sir  R  Burdett)  he  brought  his 
action  against  him,  but  he  did  not  sue* 
ceed;  the  court  of  KingVbench  holding, 
that  that  honourable  baronet  was  not  a 
candidate  within  ^e  meaning  of  the  act- 
But  surely,  in  justice,  it  could  not  be 
said,  that  he  was  not  entitled  to   the 
money  he  had  laid  out.    What  inference 
could  be  drawn  from  this  act,  which  ren* 
derod  it  compulsory  on  the  high  bailiff  to 
incur  expenses  in  the  erection  of  hustings, 
'&c.  but  that  it  was  meant  by  the  legisTa* 
lure  that  he  should  be  reimbursed?    It 
would  be  extraordinary  indeed,  if  the  le« 
gislature  intended,  at  the  same  moment, 
to  exempt  from  its  operation  certain  indi- 
viduals, who  certainly  were  not  specifi- 
cally mentioned  in  the  act,  and  were  not 
therefore  supposed  to  be  candidates  with- 
in its  meaning.    It  was  this   legislative 
omission  in  the  act  that  made  it  the  duty 
of  parliament  to  remunerate  him.    The 
act  in  question  provided  that  a  proper 
place  should  be  erected  in  Westminster, 
for  carrying  on  the  election ;  and  another 
clause  directed,  that  the  high  bailiff  should 
be  indemnified  for  the  expense  incurred 
in  consequence.    Was  it  not  just,  then* 
when  he  was  compelled,  by  an  act  of  par* 
liament,  to  lay  out  his  money  for  this 
purpose,  and  when  the  interpretation  given 
to  the  word  **  candidate"  mdilftted  against 
his  claim,  that  the  legislature  should  standi 
forward  and  grant  him  that  which  their 
omission  had  deprived  him  of  anv  other 
means  of  procunng  ?    It  was,:  as  he  had 
before  said,  a  c^e  of  pure,  unmixed  jusr 
tice,  and  he  should  be  sorf  y  to  impute  to 
the  House  so  slow  a  sense  of  justice  as  t^ 
imagine,  that  they  would  refuse  to  agree 
to  his  motion,  which  was,  **  That  a  suia 
not  exceeding  800^.  be  granted  to  his  ma- 
jesty, to  enimle  his  majesty  to  reimburse 
the  High  9ailifr  of  Westmiuster  for  £v 
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penset  incurred  by  him  in  the  Weftmiii* 
tter  Election  of  1812." 

Mr.  f^ankeji  protested  against  the  utter 
irregularity  of  the  present   proposition. 
Had  the  applicant  the  smallest  claim  on 
parliament  ^which  he  denied— it  was  quite 
irregular,  in  a  committee  of  supply,  to 
propose  any  vote  except  in  the  form  of  a 
crant  to  his  majesty ;  and  another  irregu* 
brity  was,  that  it  was  totally  inconsistent 
with  the  practice  of  the  House,  for  k  mem«> 
ber  to  rise  up  in  a  committee  of  supply, 
and  propose  a  grant  for  the  benefit  or  an 
individual,  even  in  the  form  of  a  grant  for 
the  service  of  the  Crown,  unless  the  con- 
sent of  the  Crown  to  suah  a  proposition 
had  been  previously  signified.    Had  his 
right  hon.  friend,  the  chancellor  of  the 
excheauer,  received  any  application  on 
the  suDject  i  and  if  so,  had  he  intimated 
^  the  consent  of  the  Crown  ?    Without  such 
an  intimation,  the  motion  of  the  hon.  gen- 
tleman—even if  its  form  were  not  in  other 
respects  incorrect — would  be  perfectly  un- 
constitutional.   Kor  was  this  practice  in 
the  ]e;ist  calculated  to  give  an  undue  in- 
fluence to  the  Crown.    It  had  been  the 
established  practice,   from  the  time  of 
(jueen  Anne,  that  no  application  to  par- 
liament for  a  grant  of  public  money  ^ould 
be  made  without  the  consent  of  the  Crown. 
It  was  a  prudent  guard  which  the  House 
had  set  up  against  its  own  prodigality  and 
Incondderateness.    If  once  it   were  al- 
lowed to  any  honourable  gentleman   to 
stand  up  and  propose  any  grant  to  which 
a  feeling  of  compassion,  or  perhaps  of 
levity,  might  prompt  him,  the  profusion 
and  waste,  of  which  they  were  accustomed 
to  complain  on  the  part  of  the  Crown, 
would  soon  be  out-done  tenfold  by  the 
exhibition  of  the  same  qualities  in  that 
House     On  the  irresulanty  of  the  pro- 
ceeding alone,  thererore,  without  any  in- 
quiry into  the  merits  of  the  case--*which  he 
was  nevertheless  quite  prepared  tp  dispute 
^-he  would  oppose  the  motion  tn  Ummem 

The  Chairman  of  the  Committee  (Mr. 
Brogden)  apologized  for  an  omission  of 
duty.  The  conseotof  the  Crown  had  been 
signified  to  the  proposition,  but  he  had 
omitted  to  communieate  it  to  the  com- 
fliittee. 

Mr.  Bankei  observed,  that  that  did  not 
remove  his  objection  to  the  irreffularity  of 
the  form  in  which  the  hon.  gentleman  nad 
brought  forward  his  motion* 

The  Chaitman  remarked,  that  that 
nil^t  be  rectified  by  moving  for  the  sun 
in  the  form  of  a  gront  to  hiaaaajesty. 


The  Chancellor  of  the  Enhiquer  aald» 
that  the  present  u^plicatien  was  unoiiea* 
tionably  sanctionea  by  the  report  or  th^ 
coinmittee  four  years  ago,  and  that  Im 
had  signified  the  consent  of  the  Crown  t^ 
the  introduction  of  the  subject  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  House. 

Mr.  N.  Caheri  thought  that  the  om^ 
Inments  of  the  high  bailifPs  office  ought 
to  be  m^e  known  to  the  House.  It  was 
a  situation  so  valuable  as  to  be  the  object 
of  purchase;  and  the  expense  to  whidi  it 
appeared  the  high  bailiff  had  been  sob* 
jecty  might  be  no  unreasonable  burden  «a 
him. 

Mr.  Brovgham  said,  he  was  always  dia- 
posed  to  listen  to  the  hon.  member  for 
Corfe  Castle,  on  questions  of  economTf 
and  was  one  of  the  last  men  who  would 
vote  for  an  unjustifiable  expenditure  of  the 
public  money  in  grants,  either  to  the' 
Crown  or  to  individuals,  but  the  present 
appeared  to  him  to  be  really  a  claim  of 
strict  justice.  This  gentleman  had  beett 
saddled  with  an  expense  which  the  le^ia- 
lature  never  intended  to  fall  on  him^ 
merely  by  the  unfortunate  nse,  in  an  act 
of  parliament,  of  a  word  which  was  not 
technical,  and  which  a  court  of  law  had 
construed  in  a  sense  different  from  that 
in  which  it  was  intended.  The  observa- 
tion of  the  member  for  Hertford,  that  the 
office  was  purchased,  rendered  the  higk 
bailiff's  claim  still  stronger.  It  was  an 
estate  on  which  parliament  had,  by  mie* 
take,  imposed  a  burden,  which  the  pui^ 
chaser  of  it  could  by  no  means  have  an* 
ticipated.  And  for  whose  benefit  was  the 
expenditure  in  question  ^  For  that  of  the 
puolio.  To  blunder  in  acts  of  parliament 
was  not  peculiar  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons ;  but  it  was  peculiarly  imperative  on 
that  House  to  be  accurate  in  every  thing 
which  respected  elections.  In  ^  act 
under  consideration  that  House  had  said, 
that  the  expenses  of  the  hustings,  Ac  at 
Westminster,  should  be  borne  by  the  can- 
didate or  candidates.  When  these  wovda 
were  employed  by  the  framers  of  the  acty 
it  was  undoubtedly  expected  by  ^em  diat 
whoever  might  be  returned  to  serve  feft 
Westminster,  and  whojprof^ssed  hisYee* 
diness  to  serve,  would  be  liable  to  bear 
his  share  of  the  buiden.  A  case  hai* 
however,  occurred,  in  which  a  member 
had  been  retomed  who  had  not  sought 
the  honour,  and  it  had  been  detenmaed 
by  a  court  of  law,  that  he  could  not  be 
called  a  candidate^  and  nhat  therefore  ke 
was  not  liable  to  pi^  any  part  of  the  e»» 
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peoMft.  tJoder  «I}  t1l«M  cifcamstiiicet, 
the  oomaaiute  were,  in  hii  opinion,  bound 
in  jmtice  to  make  good  hia  deticiency  to 
the  high  bailiU 

Mr.  H^M  WM  Of  opinion,  that  it  wai 
highly  denreble  the  report  made  by  the 
committee  four  yeera  ago  thoold  be  re- 
printed, and  in  the  hands  of  members,  in 
order  to  make  them  adequate  judges  of 
the  Sttbjeet^  before  they  were  called  upon 
to  decide  on  it.  He  had  a  strong  objec- 
tion to  the  motion!  Nor  did  It  appear  to 
him  that  there  )raa  any  Uonder  In  the 
act  The  high-bailiff  liaving  brought  his 
action  against  sir  Francis  Burdett,  for  his 
portion  of  the  expense  of  the  hustings, 
Ac,  a  court  of  law  had  decided,  that  a 
man  was  not  a  candidate,  who  had  not  of- 
fered his  services  to  the  electors ;  and  that 
he  was  not  liable  to  pay  his  share  of  the 
expenses,  unless  he  had  rendered  himself 
s  party  to  the  proceedings.  Were  it  other- 
wise, what  intolerable  injustice  might  be 
inflicted  on  any  man,  by  exposins  him  to 
the  payment  of  some  hundreds  of  pounds, 
in  consequence  of  his  being  proposed  to  re- 
present Westminster  without  nis  concur- 
ence.  If  such  a  proposition  as  the  present 
were  acceded  to,  it  would  be  advisable  to 
pass  a  general  bill,  to  declare  how  such  ex- 
penses should  henceforward  be  borne; 
otherwise  parliament  would  unquestionably 
be  called  upon  to  pay  all  future  charges  of 
8  similar  nature.  The  sum  also  appeared  to 
him  to  be  extraTagant.  He  could  hardly 
conceive  bow  so  large  a  sum  as  80(tf .  could 
be  expended  in  the  construction  of  hust- 
ings, as  the  materials  of  which  they  were 
composed  need  not  to  be  afterwards 
wasted.  Perhaps  the  best  course  would 
be  for  the  hon.  gentleman  to  withdraw  his 
motion,  and  defer  taking  any  farther  steps 
until  the  report  of  the  former  committee 
was  printed. 

Mr.  BroHghatft  said,  he  was    counsel 

Sinst  the  high-bailiff,  when  he  brought 
actions,  and  he  was  therefore  anxious 
ttfdo  htm  justice,  by  explaining  his  case 
disCiactly.  He  was  non*8nited  m  his  ac- 
tion  against  sir  F.  Burdett;  but,  in  the 
other  against  lord  Cochrane  he  had  suc- 
ceeded. The  expense  was  somewhere 
about  1,?(M.  and  he  recovered  a  moiety 
of  tihat  sum— 4he  other  Bsoiety  he  now 
Bought  from  the  House.  It  was  made  a 
aMtter  of  surprise  that  Ac  expense  was  so 
great.  Now,  the  noble  lord  saftred  jtid|g^ 
ment  to  go  by  default,  and  the  damages 
#ere  aasemed  before  the  aheriC  A  mi-> 
nule  investigatioD  of  the  account  took 
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place ;  proof  ivas  given  as  to  all  the  htvbt ; 
and  the  plaintiff  Sd  not  receive  sixpence 
more  than  he  was  entitled  to,  on  the  most 
unquestionable  evidence.  The  expense 
was  not  merely  incurred  by  the  purchase 
of  timber  for  the  hustings ;  the  hiring  Of 
poll-clerks  and  their  assistants,  occasioned 
a  considerable  part  of  it.  B;^  the  act,  it 
was  imperative  on  the  high-bailiff,  when  a 

Eoll  was  demanded,  to  cause  hustings  to 
e  erected.  He  understood  It  was  a  tcikl- 
porary  act,  and  had  either  expired,  or 
would  expire  this  year.  He  thought  it 
was  necessary  that  a  new  act  should  bo 
passed  to  guard  the  high  bailiff  in  future. 
But  in  the  first  instance,  they  ought  to 
repair  the  ipjustice  already  done.  It  was 
of  very  little  use  to  say,  **  We  will  not 
allow  jTou  to  lose  16  or  1,700/.  in  future; 
but  we  will  not  reimburse  you  for  what 
you  have  already  lost.'' 

Mr.  H^ynn  said,  that  if  the  demand  wai 
confined  to  the  election  of  1812,  it  ought 
to  be  observed,  that  no  poll  had  taken 
place  at  that  time  ;  and  he  could  not  con* 
ceive  how  an  expense  of  6002.  could  be 
incurred  during  the  few  hours  which 
elapsed  from  the  b^inning  to  the  end  of 
tlie  election. 

Mr.  Brougham  replied,  that  it  was  im* 
perative  on  the  high  bailiff  to  have  the 
Hustings,  and  the  poll-clerks,  &c.  ready. 
It  was  impossible  for  him  to  know  whe« 
ther  or  not  there  would  be  a  poll  until  the 
time  arrived ;  and  such  a  city  as  West- 
minster could  not  be  exposed  to  all  tlie 
tumult  that  would  arise  from  a  delay  in 
the  commencement  of  the  poll,  in  the 
event  of  its  befnc  demanded. 

Mr.  IV^n  said,  diat  the  mistake  was 
on  the  part  of  the  high  bailiff,  in  not 
bringing  his  action  for  the  whole  of  the 
expenses  against  lord  Cochrane,  who  was 
a  candidate,  and  from  whom  he  had  ob« 
tained  only  a  moiety. 

Mr.  Bathufst  s«d,  that  one  of  the 
plaintiff's  counsel,  Mr.  Richardson,  mado 
a  motion  on  that  subject,  but  the  court 
held,  that,  as  there  was  no  joint  interest 
in  the  candidates,  the  liability  was  sepa- 
rate. Whatever  provision  it  might  be 
deemed  necessary  to  make  hereafter,  wae 
not  now  the  question.  The  question  waa, 
whether  parlmraent  had  not  thrown  a  great 
duty  on  the  hirii  baHifi^  which  was  not 
necessariFr  incidental  to  his  ofllce  ?  The 
act  iMt  tnrow  on  him  this  burden,  which: 
was  fbmeriy  only  known  by  the  sfaerHft 
of  counties;  and  why  should  not  parlia- 
ment grant  him  air  ttidcfuniHcatiopi  under 
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his  peculiar  circumstances,  when  their 
inteotion  evidently  was,  that  he  should 
not  lose  by  their  enactment  ?  They  said, 
Ihe  expense  must  be  defrayed  by  the  can- 
didates. But  that  intention  was  defeated 
by  a  particular  circumstance.  He  did 
not  take  the  office  with  this  burden  ap- 
pended to  it.  Parliament  had  caused  it, 
and  parliament  were  bound  to  prevent 
him  from  being  injured  by  it.  The  aemand 
had  been  for  years  in  existence;  and 
gentlemen  now  talked  of  printing  the  re- 
port, the  circumstances  of  the  case  being 
well  known.  In  other  words,  they  were 
asked  to  expend  half  the  sum  claimed,  in 
the  printing  of  the  report,  before  they 
proceeded  to  consider  the  case. 

Mr.  Barclay  thought  the  present  vote 
might  go  to  establish  an  important  prece- 
dent that  would  apply  to  other  places,  in 
one  of  which — he  alluded  ro  the  borough 
of  Southwark — a  considerable  expense 
had,  on  a  late  occasion,  been  thrown  on 
the  returning  officer.  He  hoped  some- 
thing would  be  done  to  prevent  the  re* 
currence  of  such  a  case,  as  such  claims 
on  parliament  ought  not  to  be  en- 
couraged. 

Mr.  C.  Calvert  said,  that,  at  the  last 
Southwark  electiop,  when  he  and  a  friend 
of  his,  now  no  more  (Mr.  H.  Thornton), 
stood  as  candidate,  a  third  person  was 
nominated  by  his  friends.  That  indivi- 
dual contended,  that  he  had  no  right  to 
defray  any  part  of  the  expense  of  erect- 
ing the  hustings,  as  he  was  not  a  candi- 
date, and  the  high  bailiff  was  obliged  to 
pay  it. 

Mr.  Lockhart  observed,  that  the  act  in 
question  was  a  special  one,  conBned  to 
Westminster,  and  expired  in  the  present 
year.  The  House  would  therefore  ao  well, 
if  they  regarded  the  peace  of  Westminster, 
to  adopt  some  farther  legislative  proceed- 
ing on  the  subject.  As  to  the  questioA 
before  the  committee,  it  should  be  re- 
membered that  the  high  bailiff  was  sub- 
ject to  the  penalty  of  being  proceeded 
against  by  indictment  or  information,  if, 
in  the  event  of  an  election,  he  did  not,  in 
the  first  instance  take  on  himself  all  the 
expense  of  erecting  hustinfl;s,  providing 
pou-derks,  &c.  He  beggea  leave  to  say, 
in  behalf  of  the  hi^  bailifl^  that,  consult* 
ing  the  peace  of  this  large  city,  he  did,  on 
the  occasion  in  question,  under  very  ii|« 
auspicious  circumstances,  pay  out  of  his 
Qwn  pocket  above  1,5001.  for  the  purpose 
of  maldng  the  arrangements  prescnbed 
by  the  act  of  parliament.    Hair  that  sum 
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he  had  never  been  repaid.r  He*  therefore 
hoped  and  trusted  that  that  genliemaii, 
who  had  been  already  kept  four  years  out 
of  his  money,  would  not  be  allowed  to 
sufier  for  his  obedience  to  on  act  of  par- 
liament ;  but  that  the  committee  would 
show,  in  his  example,  that  when  any 
duty  was  cast  on  an  individual  for  the 
public  service,  parliament  would  'Oot  per- 
mit that  individual  to  be  injured  in  cojof/^ 
quence  of  his  performance  of  itt 

The  Chancmor  cf  the  Exchequer  said, 
that  there  were  so  many  cases  in  which 
the  operation  of  an  act  of  parliamenl 
threw  a  loss  on  individuals^  that  it  r^ 
quired  very  particular  words  to  distinguish 
this  case.  The  charge  had  been  thrown 
on  the  high  bailiff  in  a  way  parliament 
did  not  intend.  The  act  on  toe  subject 
was  about  to  expire,  and  would  probably 
be  repealed  or  amended.  At  all  events* 
this  ought  not  to  be  drawn  into  prece- 
dent ;  but  it  was  of  so  peculiar  a  nature^ 
that  upon  the  whole,  he  did  not  think  if 
proper  to  withhold  his  assent  from  the 
proposition. 

The  resolution  was  then  agreed  to* 

• 

Building  of  New  Churches.!  The 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  having 
moved  the  order  of  the  day  for  taking 
into  consideration  that  part  of  the  Lords 
Commissioners'  speech,  which  related  to 
the  building  of  Churches, 

Mr.  Tiemey  gave  notice,  that  soon  after 
the  holydays  he  intended  to  move,  that  the 
sum  granted  by  parliament  for  the  erec- 
tion of  a  monument  to  commemorate  our 
victories  by  sea  and. land,  be  laid  out  in 
the  erection  of  a  parish  church  or  churches. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said> 
that  Uie  subject  to  which  he  was  about  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  House  was  not 
connected  with  that  alluded  to  by  the 
right  hon.  gentleman,  in  as  much  as  an 
economical  arrangement  for  the  building 
and  enlarging  of  churches  throughout  the 
kingdom,  was  very  different  from  the  erec<« 
tion  of  a  monumental  church  upon  a  great 
scale  of  ornamental  architecture.  At  .the 
same  time,  he  was  far  from  being  disin- 
clined to  coincide  with  the  view  of  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  on  this  subject;  for 
he  thought  that  if  the  right  hon.  ^otle- 
man  would  communicate  with  him  oa 
the  subject,  it  would  be  found  that  they 
did  not  disagree.  His  own  opinion  was^ 
that  nothing  could  be  more  fit  than  that 
national  monuments  should  be  rendered 
applicable  to  purposes  of  general  utility  t  • 
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'  Mr.  Tiemey  expreeted  great  tatisfac- 
tion  at  what  had  faueo  from  the  right  hon 

gentleman.  It  was  so  much  hetter  that 
\m  view  had  been  adopted  in  the  quarter 
in  which  it  could  be  most  advantageously 
carried  into  execution,  that  he  could  not 
but  congratulate  the  House  upon  it. 

The  House  havine  resolved  itself  into 
the  committee,  and  that  part  of  theSpeech 
of  the  Lords  Commissioners,  which  relates 
to  the  want  of  accommodation  for  public 
worship,  having  been  read  by  the  Chair- 
nan,  VIZ. 

<*  The  Prince  Regent  has  commanded 
us  to  direct  your  particular  attention  to 
the  deficiency,  which  has  so  long  existed, 
in  the -number  of  places  of  public  worship 
belongine  to  the  establishea  church,  when 
compared  with  the  increased  and  increas- 
ing population  of  the  country.  His  Royal 
Higliness  most  earnestly  recommends  this 
important  subject  to  your  early  conside* 
ration ;  deeply  impressed,  as  he  has  no 
doubt  you  are,  with  a  jutt  sense  of  the 
many  blessinss  which  this  country,  by  the 
fiivour  of  Divme  Providence,  has  enioyed, 
and  with  the  conviction  that  the  religious 
and'  moraJ  habits  of  the  people  are  thr 
most  sure  and  firm  foundation  of  national 
prosperity, " 

The  CkancMor  of  the  Exchequer  ob- 
served,  that  he  believed  no  communica- 
tion from  the  throne  had  erer  been  ex- 
pected with  greater  anxiety,  or  received 
with  more  satisfaction  by  the  public,  than 
that  which  the .  lords  commissioners  had 
made,  by  the  command  of  the  Prince  Re- 

fent,  at  the  opening  of  the  present  session, 
or  more  than  a  century,  the  want  of  ac- 
commodation for  public  worship  had  been 
felt  bv  the  memoers  of  the  established 
church  as  a  most  serious  evil ;  and  an  at- 
tempt had  be6n  made  so  long  ago  by  par- 
liament to  remedy  it,  so  far  as  respected 
the  metropolis,  and  its  immediate  vicinity. 
This  attempt,  however,  though  attended 
with  considerable  expense,  had  been  very 
imperfect  in  its  execution,  only  eleven 
churches  having  been  built,  out  of  fifty 
which  it  was  proposed  to  erect.  Since 
that  time  no  farther  steps  had  been  taken 
by  public  authority,  though  the  evil  had 
been  perpetually  increasing  with  the  grow- 
iog  population  of  the  country,  which  was 
now  probably  little  less  than  double  what 
it  had  been  when  the  attempt,  to  which 
he  had  alluded,  was  made;  and  still  more 
from  its  concentration  in  the  metropolis, 
and  the  large  commercial  and  manufac- 
tiiriDg  towns.     Nothing,  in  fact,  Qould 
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have  justified  so  long^  a  delay»<— a  delay 
which  had  continued  till  anv  efiectual  re*' 
medy  began  to  be  despaired  of,-»but  the 
difficulties  with  which  the  state  had  had  to 
struggle,  and  the  expensive  wars  in  which 
it  had  been  involved.  It  should  indeed  be 
remembered  that,  even  during  the  pres- 
sure of  the  severest  and  most  arduous 
contest  in  which  this  country  had  ever 
been  engaged,  parliament  had  made  li- 
beral grants  to  promote  the  comforts  of 
the  clergy,  and  to  confer  on  the  public  the 
benefit  of  a  resident— a  respectable — and 
a  moderately  endowed  ministry.  But 
these  grants,  however  important  in  their 
object,  could  not  supply  the  want  ot 
places  of  public  worship,  of  which  there 
existed  so  melancholy  a  deficiency. 

He  believed  that  in  support  of  a  fact  so 
generally  known,  he  might  rest  on  the 

f  round  of  public  notoriety.  He  should,* 
owever,  for  the  sake  of  a  clear  illustration- 
of  the  subject,  take  the  liberty  of  referring 
to  tlie  accounts  laid  upon  the  table  of  the 
House  by  command  of  the  Prince  Re-^ 
gent.  It  would  appear  from  those  returns* 
that  the  proportion  between  the  number 
of  parishes,  and  that  of  their  inhabitants,^ 
varied  extremely  in  the  different  dioceses 
of  the  kingdom.  The  parliamentary  ac-* 
count,  No.  1,  which  comprises  only  those 
parishes  which  contains  at  least  2,000 
persons,  and  in  which  the  places  of  wor- 
ship are  insufficient  to  accommodate  one 
half  of  the  inhabitants  would  show,  that  in 
the  diocese  bf  London  there  were  eighty 
parishes  of  that  description,  containing 
930,337  souls,  and  giving  an  average  of 
1  l,629to  a  parish  ;*-in  that  of  Winchester 
the  average  was  8789  ;^n  that  of  Chester 
8,195  ;«-while  in  that  of  Oxford  it  was  no 
more  than  2,4^:  so  that  the  proportionate 
population  of  parishes  in  thedioceseofLon- 
don  to  those  of  the  diocese  of  Oxford,  was, 
as  more  than  four  to  one.  From  the  account 
he  had  extracted  a  list  of  twenty-seven  pa- 
rishes, in  which  the  deficiency  was  most 
enormous— the  excess  of  the  inhabitants 
beyond  the  means  of  accommodation  in 
the  churches  exceeds  20,000  in  eadi.  Of 
these  sixteen,  were  in,  or  about  London, 
and  eleven  in  great  provincial  towns.  In 
three  of  them,  the  excess  in  each  was* 
above  50,000  souls :— in  four  more,  from. 
40,000  to  50,000;— in  eight  from  30,00a 
to  40,000;  and  in  the  remaining  twelve,* 
from  20,000  to  30,000.  In  Liverpool  out 
out  of  94,376  inhabitanu,  21,000  only 
could  be  accommodated  in  the  churches, 
leaving  a  deficiency  of  73,3761  i*-in  Man- 
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ohester,  of  79.459,  only  10,950,  leavtog 
68,509;  and  in  Maryleboae  of  75,6M, 
no  more  than  8,700,  leaving  66,924 
without  the  means  of  accommodation. 
It  thus  appeared  that  in  three  pariahea 
only  there  were  near  210,000  inliabitanta 
who  could  not  obtain  access  to  their 
churches.  It  was  not  indeed,  in  his  opi- 
BiOQ,  necessary  that  the  church  should  be 
sufficiently  large  absolutely  to  contain  the 
wbi^of  the  inhabitants  of  a  parish  at  the 
sane  time ;  a  large  deduction  must  always 
be  made  for  infants,  and  for  those,  who, 
from  age,  from  infirmity  or  sickness,  or  from 
necessary  domestic  avocations,  were  una^- 
bte  to  attend.  Allowing  for  these  circum* 
ataneea,  and  considering  the  opportunities 
which  the  different  services  performed  in 
the  same  day  might  give  to  different 
classes  of  the  population,  he  should  con* 
ceive  that  a  parish  might  be  considered  as 
Dot  inadequately  supplied  if  the  church 
OQold  contain  one-tburd  of  the  inhabitants 
at  the  same  time ;  and  it  would  be  ob- 
viously desirable  to  provide  in  the  bill  for 
the  pafarmaBce  of  Uiree  services  on  every 
Sunday,  and  the  more  important  festival^ 
in  the  new  diurches,  in  order  to  derive 
the  peatest  accommodation  to  the  public, 
at  the  moat  moderate  exnense.  If  this 
were  not  the  case,  the  denciency  in  the 
larffet  parishes  would  appear  so  enormous, 
ana  the  expense  of  providinganyadequate 
remedy  so  mimenae,  that  he  could  hardly 
have  me  courage  to  propose  to  parliament 
to  undertake  so  hopeless  a  talk.  In  this 
respect  aome  objection  might  be  made  to 
fhe  statementa  of  the  very  useful  publica- 
tiooa  of  Mr.  Yatea,  from  which  he  had  de- 
rived much  valuable  information,  and 
which  he  could  recommend  to  every  gen* 
tleman  who  might  wish  to  turn  his  auen* 
ties  to  this  part  of  she  subject.  By  com- 
paring the  capacity  of  our  churches  with 
the  total  amount  of  the  population,  and 
placing  the  actual  deficiency  upon  such  a 
comparison,  in  the  strongest  light,  Mr. 
Xates  undoubtedly  would  lead  to  a  des- 
pondiAg  view  of  the  subject;  but  his 
woHc  contains  accurate '  abstracts  of 
the  returns  to  the  privy  council  which 
liave since  been  laia  before  parliament; 
and  other  valuable  doeumema,  besides  his 
own  stjrikmg  and  useful  observations. 

CkoBi  the  returns  om  the  taUe  it  appeaia 
that  the  defidciicy  waa  greatest  m  the 
district  of  London,  Iving  in  the  dioceses 
of  London  and  Winchester;  and  in  those 
of  (ftiester  and  York :  and  he  (the  chaii- 
oell^r  of  the  exchequer)  woula  state  the 
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absolute  deficient  in  eadi»  oompared 
with  the  whole  population,  but  aubjeol  to 
the  observations  he  had  jQst  made*  The 
population  of  London  and  its  vicinity  waa 
1,129,451;  of  whom  the  churches  and 
epbcopal  chapels  can  only  eoataiss 
151,586,  leaving  an  exeesa  of  977,915.* 
This  statement,  however,  eaeludea  the 
City  of  London,  in  wbi^h  there 
auperfluity  of  diurches,  eonaidera] 
ceeding  what  the  inhabitants  required. 
This  not  only  arose  from  a  diminished 
population,  occasioned  by  the  great  pco* 
portion  of  space  now  occupied  in  the 
City  of  London  by  warehouses  atid  worik« 
shops,  but  was  also  the  case  in  all  the 
otiber  most  ancient  cities  in  the  kingdom. 
In  Norwich,  Lincoln,  and  the  other  cities 
which  existed  under  the  Roman  empire^ 
the  parishes  are  small  and  the  churches 
very  numerous,  and  oriffioaUy  of  soudi 
dimensions,  as  appears  from  the  few  ori* 
giaal  structures  which  are  stiU  vemaiaiag : 
but  in  those  towns  which  have  been  built 
or  greatly  enlarged  in  later  times,  and 
especially  since  the  reformation,  the  eaae 
is  very  di&rent.  In  the  dioceaea  of  Yorit 
and  Chester,  the  disproportifOn  of  popu* 
lation  to  the  capacity  of  the  eburcbes^ 
was  little  less  than  in  the  district  of  the 
metropolis.  In  the  diooeae  of  York  there 
were  ninety^^  churches^  which  affiMril 
room  for  lSd,16S  inhabitaat^the  whcde 
population  amounted  to  720.091,  so  l^at 
there  was  a  deficiency  of  aceoansodatioQ 
for  580,9iSS.  In  that  of  Chester,  therw 
were  one  hundred  and  sialy-seven  parishes^ 
the  churches  in  which  would  centaia 
238,696;  but  the  actual  populatioa  waa 
no  less  than  1,286,708,  leaving  a  defi* 
ciencv  of  1,040,006.  The  deficiency  waa 
therefore  roost  striking  in  London  and 
Chester,  but  it  waa  very  great  in  aoae 
other  dioceses.  In  that  of  Winchester 
Tpart  of  which  was  comprised  in  the  Lon- 
aon  district)  there  were  thirty*seven 
parishes,  of  which  the  churches  could  re- 
ceive 59,503;  the  population  was  825,909; 
leaving;  a  deficiency  of  265,706;  more 
than  rour-fifths  of  the  whole  number  were 
therefore  unable  to  find  accommodation. 
In  cases  sudi  as  these,  the  impossibility 
in  which  the  far  greater  part  of  the  ioha- 
bitanta'  were  placed  of  attending  divine 
aervice  even  once  a  day,  waa  however  by 
no  meana  the  only  evil.  There  were  manjr 
other  most  important  •  fuoctionii  of  Ins 
sacred  office,  which  it  was  impoeaible  for 
any  clergyman,  however  aeabuaandlabo* 
rioosi  adequately  to  diacharge  towarda  • 
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populatbn  of  40,000  or  50,000  soals,  or 
even  a  much  smaller  number.  He  might 
instance  (as  Mr.  Yates  has  most  forcibly 
done)  the  sacrament  of  the  lord's  supper, 
and  the  rights  of  baptism,  burial,  and  mar- 
riage. How  was  It  possible  for  those 
ordinances  to  be  celebrated  in  the  solemn 
and  impressive  manner  which  their  serious 
and  important  nature  required,  in  the 
crowd  and  hurry  unavoidably  attending 
their  perpetual  and  almost  ceaseless  repe- 
tition in  such  a  crowded  population  ?  How 
even  could  due  care  be  taken  to  avoid 
mistakes,  and  to  ^uard  against  frauds  and 
impositions  sffectmg  the  most  important 
civil  rights  of  individuals.  He  might  in- 
deed almost  sav,  that  the  reformation  for 
which  he  pleaded,  was  not  less  important 
to  the  security  of  property  and  o^  the 
civil  order  of  society,  than  to  the  higher 
considerations  of  religion  and  morality. 
To  iliustratethis  part  of  his  argument,  he 
would  take  the  liberty  of  reading  one  or 
two  short  extracts  from  the  valuable  work 
to  which  he  had  before  referred. 

In  the  first  Mr.  Yates  gives  an  account 
of  the  performance  of  a  Sunday's  duty  for 
a  fViend: 

*^  I  attended  at  the  church  at  nine 
o'clock,  on  account  of  expected  mar- 
rii^s,  the  service  was  once  performed ; 
then  the  full  morning  service,  the  rector 
preaching  the  sermon ;  after  the  departure 
of  the  congregation,  the  service  for 
churching  of  women  twice  performed; 
afternoon,  fiill  service,  prayers,  and  ser- 
mon ;  after  which  seventeen  children  bap- 
tised :  then  seven  funerals  performed,  the 
burial  service  read  over  five  times,  con- 
cluding between  seven  and  eight  o'clock 
in  the  evening ;  the  whole  of  which,  ex 
cept  the  morning  sermon,  I  performed  as 
the  duty  of  the  curate ;  aod  this  was  un- 
derstood to  be  no  more  than  the  average 
Sunday  employment. 

The  second  instance  is  still  more 
striking : 

<*  There  are,  upon  an  average,  from 
forty  to  fifty  christenings  every  Sunday 
afternoon,  besides  ^chri8tenings  on  the 
week  days ;  and  on  some  of  the  great  fes- 
tivals, as  Christmas  day,  Easter  day,  and 
Whitsunday,  there  are  generally  from  one 
hundred  and  twenty  to  one  hundred  and 
forty. 

■(  On  the  first  day  of  the  present  year, 
I  myself  christened  ninety-three  children. 
On  the  6th  of  February  of  the  present 
year,  there  were  twenty-nine  couples 
married.    Throughout  the  whole  of  the 
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present  year,  the  banns  of  marriage  pub* 
fished  every  sunday  morning  for  the  first* 
second,  and  third  time  of  asking,  have 
seldom  been  less  than  one  hundred  and 
twenty  in  number,  on  one  occasion  they 
were  one  hundred  and  fifty-six." 

Such  instances  would  give  the  com- 
mittee an  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  evil  at 
it  now  existed,  and  he  should  proceed  to 
state  as  shortly  as  was  consistent  With  any 
clear  view  of  the  subject,  the  outline  of 
the  remedial  measure  which  he  had  it  in 
contemplation  to  submit  to  parliament. 

He  intended  to  propose  a  grant,  to  the 
extent .  of  one  million  sterling,  to  be 
raised  by  an  issue  of  exchequer  bills,  and 
applied  is  occasion  might  require,  under 
the  direction  of  commissioners,  appointed 
by  the  Crown  in  a  manner  analogous  to 
the  operations  of  the  parliamentary  com- 
mission, established  last  year,  to  give 
encouragement  to  public  works.  He 
thought  this  plan  preferable  to  an  annual 
grant,  because  the  .commissioners  would 
have  a  better  guide  in  framing  the  re* 
gulations  under  which  they  would  aflPord 
assistance;  and  the  di&rent  districta 
requiring  it,  would  be  better  able  to  judge 
of  the  propriety  of  making  applications 
when  the  total  extent  of  parliamentaty 
aid  was  known,  than  if  it  had  been  left  to 
annual  grants  of  uncertain  amount,  and 
indefinite  continuance.  The  distribution 
of  this  grant  would  require,  at  least,  four 
or  five  years ;  and  the  sums  raised  in  each 
might  either,  if4)arliament  should  so  think 
fit,  be  made  good  in  the  succeeding  years 
respectively,  or  in  one  total  sum,  at  the 
close  of  the  period  when  the  whole  should 
have  been  issued. 

The  measure  proposed,  was  ^except 
in  tespect  of  the  mode  of  raising  the 
moneyj,  similar  to  that  in  which  a  busi- 
ness of  the  same  nature  had  been  con- 
ducted in  the  reign  of  queen  Anne,  and 
of  which  an  account  would  be  found  in  the 
valuable  work  to  which  he  had  already  so 
often  alluded. 

Af  that  time,  thirty-one  commissioners 
were  appointed  by  the  Crown,  on  whom 
the  whole  of  the  general  direction  de- 
volved. A  tax  was  imposed  on  certain 
articles  imported  into  the  port  of  London, 
for  the  purpose  of  enabling  them  to  carry 
ii\to  execution  the  building  of  a  certain 
number  of  additional  churches  in  the  me- 
tropolis, and  the  sums  raised  were  placed 
at  the  diisposal  of  the  commissioners,  who 
were  thus  enabled  to  erect  eleven  churches 
out  of  the  number  intended. 
(4C) 
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The  commission  appoioted  in  that  in- 
«tance,  was  instituted  for  local  purposes ; 
but  that  now  proposed  was  intended  to 
have  a  much  wider  sphere  of  operation. 
It  was  to  take  a  general  view  of  the  wants 
of  the  whole  kingdom,  and  in  granting  aid, 
would  be  regulated  by  a  combined  view  of 
the  extent  and  the  population  of  the  dif* 
ierent  parishes,  the  want  of  accommoda- 
tion in  the  existing  churches,  and  the 
ability  of  the  district  to  bear  the  burthen 
requisite  for    supplying    the  deficiency. 
The  public  bounty  ought  only  to  be  given 
ill  aia  of  a  fair  exertion  on  the  part  of  the 
district :   where  the  commissioners  were 
convinced  of  the  inability  of  the  district 
to  complete  the  undertaking  of  itself,  they 
would  interfere,  but  rather  with  a  view  to 
assist,  than  to  support  the  whole  charge. 
He  had  already  observed,  that,  in  many 
parishes,  not  only  the  population  was  too 
numerous,  but  the  extent  too  great  for 
the  pastoral  care  of  one  incumbent.    It 
was,   on   both   these  accounts,   thought 
desirable,  that  in  such    cases   a  power 
should  be  given  to  the  king  in  council, 
with  the  consent  of  the  patron,  to  divide 
the  parish  with  respect  to  all  ecclesiastical 
rights,  as  well  as    spiritual  duties,  but 
without  interfering  with  the  management 
of  the  poor,  or  other  arrangements  of  a 
'  civil  nature.    The  consent  of  t!ie  patron 
must  be  obtained,  because  it  was  highly 
important,  that  in  a  great  public  improve- 
ment, there  should  be  the  least  possible 
interference  with  private  rights.    In  case, 
however,  the  consent  of  the  patron  could 
sot  be  obtained,  or  if  the  commissioners 
should  think  the  arrangement  preferable, 
as  in  some  cases  they  might  do,  it  was 
proposed,   that  a  power  should  be  given 
to  the  king  in  council,  to  separate  a  dis- 
trict from  a  parish  for  spiritual  purposes 
only ;   without  affecting  the  ecclesiastical 
endowments,  either  of  the  present,  or  any 
future  incumbent.    It  was,  indeed,  to  be 
considered  as  a  leading  principle,  founded 
in  the  strictest  justice,  that  the  existing 
incumbent  should,  in  every  esse,  be  in- 
demnified from  the  effects  of  any  change : 
but,  in  the  case  in  question,  it  is  intended, 
that  every  futurcincumbent  of  the  mother 
church  shall  preserve  the  tithes  and  en- 
dowments of  his  benefice  entire,  althoueh 
the  spiritual  functions  of  a  division  (which, 
fur  the  sake  of  distinction,  may  be  called 
a  district  parish)  may  have  been  separated 
from  it. 

One  or  other  of  the  arrangements,  he 
bad  described,  might  be  applied  to  those 
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parishes,  which,  either  from  their  extent 
or^population,  or  both,  it  might  be  thought 
inexpedient  to  leave  under|the  care  en  a 
single  minister.  There  vras,  however^ 
another  class  of  parishes,  some  of  them 
of  considerable  population,  in  which  the 
pastoral  duties  misht  be  thought  to  be 
most  satisfactorily  discharged  by  a  super* 
intending  minister,  with  proper  asslstaotSy 
and  with. the  addition  of  the  requbite 
proportion  of  places  of  worship.  In  cases 
such  as  these,  the  commissioners  might 
direct  the  building  of  parochial  chapelSf 
to  be  served  by  curates  nominated  by  the 
incumbent,  but  so  far  locally  attached  ta 
the  chapels,  in  which  they  were  to  officiate, 
as  not  to  be  removable  from  them,  even 
to  a  difierent  district  within  the  parish, 
without  the  consent  of  the  bish<^.  Thus, 
each  chapel  would  become  a  sort  of  minor 
benefice  within  a  larger  one,  subject  to 
the  general  directions  of  the  incumbent  of 
the  parish  at  large,  while  that  connexion 
and  acouaintance  would  be  kept  up  be* 
tween  the  officiating^  minister  and  his  ooo* 
gregation,  which  is  so  instrumental  ia 
giving  fuU  effect  to  parochial  instruction. 

The  modes,  therefore,  by  which  the 
commissioners  would  efiect  the  purposes 
of  the  act,  were  threefold  \— 

First,  by  the  complete  ecclesiastical 
division  of  parishes;  secondly,  by  the 
district  division  of  parishes,  not  a&cting 
the  endowments  of  the  present  benefice  ; 
and  thirdly,  by  the  building  of  parochial 
chapels.  In  one  or  other  of  these  modea 
he  hoped  the  requisite  relief  would  gra- 
dually be  obtained :  but  it  would  be  ob- 
vious to  any  one  who  examined  the  re- 
turns on  the  table,  that  the  greatest  exer* 
tion  of  parochial  funds  and  of  private 
liberality,  co-operating  with  the  munifi* 
cence  of  parliament,  would  be  necessary 
to  attain  the  object.  He  had  already  re* 
ferred  to  the  caise  of  twenty -seven  pi^ 
rishes,  in  each  of  which  the  excess  of  the 
population,  above  the  accommodation  oC 
the  churches,  was  above  20,000  souls. 
It  might  be  ei^timated,  that  in  these  pa- 
rishes alone,  one  hundred  and  fourteen 
additional  churches,  of  dimensions  suffi* 
cieot  to  contain  nesrly-^,000  persons  each, 
would  be  required  to  afford  such  moderate 
accommodation  as  to  allow  one-third  of 
the  inhabitants  to  attend  divine  worship 
at  the  same  time.  Looking  to  these  and 
the  other  cases  which  appeared  in  the 
parliamentary  returns,  he  apprehended 
that  tlie  commissioners  would  not  be  able 
to  afford  assistance  to  parishes  coataioiog 
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lew  than  10,000  souls  ;^not  that  they 
would  be  precluded  by  any  law  or  regula* 
tion  from  doing  so ;  but  that  he  feared 
•uch  might  be  the  effect  of  the  insuffi- 
ciency of  their  grant,  large  as  it  might 
appear  at  first  sight.  It  was  true»  that 
in  these  estimates  he  had  made  no  allow- 
anoe  for  those  members  of  the  corom  unity 
who  *did  not  belong  to  the  established 
chnrdi;— for,  without  meaning  the  least 
disparagement  to  the  dissenters,  or  the  ] 
slightest  infringement  of  the  liberty  of 
conscience  they  so  happily  enjoyed,  he 
thought  that  the  church,  which  ex- 
isted for  the  benefit  of  all,  and  derived 
support  from  all,  was  bound  to  afford 
accommodation  for  all :  and  he  belieyed 
that  a  very  large  proportion  of  those  who 
did  not  now  attend  the  worship  of  the 
established  church,  had  not  voluntarily 
forsaken  the  church ;  but  that  the  church, 
from  an  unfortunate  train  of  circumstances, 
which  could  not  be  too  soon  remedied, 
bad  shu^  her  doors  upon  them.  To  ffive 
to  all  such  an  opportunity  of  returnmg, 
nust  be  the  most  anxious  wish  of  every 
true  friend  of  the  church ;  and  it  was  with 
great  pleasure  that  he  turned  the  atten- 
tion of  the  conmitt<^e  to  the  assistance 
which  might  be  derived  in  the  furtherance 
of  this  great  object,  from  the  operations  of 
a  most  excellent  society  lately  formed, 
and  which  already  comprised  a  large  pro- 
portion of  whatever  was  most  respectable 
and  dignified  in  church  and  state.  In 
cases  in  which  parishes,  reauiring  assist- 
ance, might  not  come  witnin  the  rules 
eatablished  by  the  commissioners,  in 
enabling  other  parishes  to  bring  themselves 
within  the  scope  of  these  regulations,  this 
society  would  lend  its  beneficial  aid. 

It  would  naturally  be  asked,  from  what 
fund  the  ministers,  serving  these  new 
churches  and  chapels,  were  to  derive  their 
support  i  For  this  purpose,  and  also  to 
assist  in  the  repairs  of  the  buildings,  it 
was  proposed  that  a  moderate  rent  should 
be  required  from  those  persons  who  had 
the  accommodation ;  and  it  was  suffi- 
ciently proved  by  the  example  of  the 
proprietary  chapels  in  various  parts  of  the 
Kingdom,  and  especially  in  London,  that 
from  this  source  a  very  considerable  in- 
come might  be  derived.  It  was,  however, 
by  no  means  intended  that  the  parliamen- 
tary churches  should  be  allotted  princi- 
pally with  a  view  to  the  profit  of  pew 
rents;  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  a  large 
proportion  of  the  space  in  each  of  them 
ihould  be  reaerred  as  /ree  McaiSp  for  the 


accommodation  of  the  poorer  inhabitantt. 

With  respect  to  another  part  of  the  sub* 
ject,  on  which  the  committee  would  cer- 
tainly expect  soroe^explanation,— he  meant 
the  patronage  of  the  intended  churches, 
^he  should  next  state  what  was  intended* 
The  same  principle  of  respect  to  private 
rights,  which  guided  the  other  parts  of  the 
arrangement,  would  be  applied  to  this. 
Whether,  therefore,  a  parish  should  bo 
divided  wholly  or  partially,  according  to 
the  arrangements  he  had  before  expiaio- 
ed ;  the  presentation  of  the  new  parish, 
or  of  the  district  church,  would  be  vested 
in  the  patron  of  the  original  church.  Id 
the  case  of  parochial  chapels,  the  appoint- 
ment would  rest  (as  it  now  does  by  law^ 
in  the  incumbent  of  the  parish^  who  la 
spiritually  answerable  for  the  conduct  of 
the  whole.  He  believed  that  this  arrange- 
ment would  leave  the'general  proportions 
of  ecclesiastical  patronage  very  much  aa 
Uiey  now  exist.  For  instance,  of  .the 
twenty-seven  parishes  already  alluded  to* 
he  believed  the  patronage  of  four  was  in  the 
Crown ;  of  two,  in  the  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury; of  three,  in  the  bishop  of  Lon- 
don ;  of  one,  in  the  archdeacon  of  Lon- 
don ;  of  six.  In  colleges ;  of  two,  in  chap- 
ters or  lay  corporations;  in  one,  the  in« 
cumbent  was  elected  by  parishioners;  and 
the  remaining  eight  belonged  to  private 
patrons.  These  twenty-seven  parishes 
would,  therefore,  afford  a  tolerably  fair 
specimen  of  every  species  of  parochial 
patronage. 

He  desired  just  to  touch  upon  a  sub- 
ject, distinct  indeed  from  the  present,  but 
naturally  suggested  by  it,— he  meant  the 
situation  of  the  church  of  Scotland.  It 
might  he  observed,  that  tliis  church  waa 
also  a  part  of  our  national  ecclesiastical 
establishment,  that  it  equally  stood  in 
need  of  assistance,  and  was  equally  en- 
titled to  parliamentary  support,  and  ought 
to  be  included  in  the  same  measure  of 
relief.  He  admitted  that  the  church  of 
Scotland  had,  in  proportion  to  its  wants, 
equal  claims  to  national  support ;  and  he 
believed  parliament  would  feel  equal  readi* 
ness  to  come  to  its  assistance :  but  the 
forms  of  church  government  in  Scotland 
were  so  different  from  those  of  England, 
that  to  attempt  to  embody  in  the  same 
act  of  parliament,  the  provisions  appli- 
cable to  each,  could  only  lead  to  embar- 
rassment and  confusion.  The  case  of 
Scotland  had  not,  however,  been  over- 
looked by  the  government,  and  he  hoped 
shortly  to  bring  before  the  House  a  pro* 
position  upon  this  subject. 
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He  concluded  by  observing,  that  he 
considered  the  question  he  was  about  to 
propose,  as  one  on  which  no  party  feel- 
ings could  arise,  but  which  must  be  in* 
teresting  to  every  friend  of  virtue  and  re- 
L'gion.  It  was  a  pleasing  circumstance, 
and  honourable  to  the  character  of  the 
House,  that  such  cases  should  arise  in 
which  they  could  all  unite  their  e£Forts  for 
a  common  object.  He  remembered  an 
occasion  (not,  indeed,  in  the  House,  but 
at  one  of  those  meetings  for  a  religious 
purpose,  which  so  honourably  charac- 
terize and  distinguish  the  present  age),  in 
which  he  sat  with  his  noble  friend  (lord 
Gastlereagh)  between  two  gentlemen, 
whom  the  House  has  since  lost,  of  the 
most  opposite  political  sentiments,  but 
both  of  them  eminently  zealous  in  exer- 
tions of  beneficence, — the  late  Mr.  Rose 
and  the  late  Mr.  Whitbread.  They  had 
all  addressed  the  assembly  in  succession, 
in  a  manner  undoubtedly  tinged  with  the 
peculiar  character  and  sentiments  of  each 
individual,  but  in  which  no  feeling  of  for- 
mer differences  could  be  discerned,  nor 
any  view  but  that  of  most  e&ctually  sup- 
porting the  general  object  of  the  meeting. 
Such,  he  trusted,  would  be  the  feeling  of 
the  House  upon  the  present  occasion ;  and 
that  whatever  shades  of  opinion  might  ap- 
pear, when  the  details  of  the  measure 
came  to  be  discussed,  only  one  sentiment 
would  prevail  with  respect  to  its  princi- 
ple ;  and  that  all  would  cordially  unite  in 
giving  the  national  church  that  assistance 
which  was  necessary  to  enable  it  to  pro- 
vide effectually  for  the  instruction  and 
edification  of  the  people.— The  right  hon. 
gentleman  then  moved,  <<  That  his  Ma- 
jesty be  enabled  to  direct  exchequer  bills, 
to  an  amount  not  exceeding  one  million, 
to  be  issued  to  commissioners,  to  be  by 
them  advanced,  under  certain  regulations 
and  restrictions,   towards  Building,  and 

Promoting  the  Building,  of  additional 
)hurches  and  Chapels  in  England.** 
Captain  WaUUgrave  approved  of  the 
general  tendency  of  the  resolution.  He 
wished  to  take  that  opportunity  of  remark- 
ing, that  the  monuments  in  St.  Paul's 
church  seemed  to  be  very  much  neglected. 
They  were,  he  believed,  seldom  or  never 
cleaned.  Many  were  then  completely  co- 
vered with  dust.  He  wished  that  some 
amall  fund  might  be  established  to  pre- 
Tent  this  inconvenience  in  future,  and  to 
pay  persons  who  might  keep  those  mo- 
numents of  public  gratitude  in  proper 
order. 
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General  Thnmian  said,  the  propoaed 
measure  had  his  full  approbation.  He 
thought  it  would  be  productive  of  the 
greatest  advantages.  He  wished  that  in 
place  of  any  other  monument,  a  church 
might  be  erected  in  memory  of  the  victorj 
at  Waterloo. 

Sir  Charles  Afonok  thought  it  most  de« 
sirable  and  expedient  that  the  large  part 
of  our  population,  now  unprovided  for, 
should  obtain  accommodation.  But  he 
thought  the  good  effect  of  this  would,  in  a 
great  degree,  be  defeated,  unless  the  man- 
ner of  performing  the  service  in  our  ea- 
tablishea  churches  underwent  considerable 
modification.  Nothing  was  more  likely 
to  reclaim  the  Dissenters — he  did  not 
speak  this  in  an  invidious  sense — to  the 
established  church,  than  an  alteration  in 
the  manner  of  performing  service.  With* 
out  some  modincation,  he  was  afraid  little 
moral  and  religious  improvement  could  be 
expected  from  additional  churches.  When 
he  considered  the  state  of  things  in  those 
parts  of  the  country  where  there  was  a 
want  of  accommodation,  and  adverted  to 
the  state  of  morals  and  religion  in  those 
parts  of  the  country  which  were  moat 
Splendidly  endowed,  he  was  led  to  enter- 
tain considerable  doubts  as  to  the  benefit 
which  would  be  derived  from  new 
churches,  without  some  farther  chaneew 
In  those  parts  of  the  country  in  whidh  ttie 
population  had  increased  most  of  late 
*years,  churches  were  scarce ;  but  there 
were  many  parts  of  the  country  where 
the  population  was  very  large  in  old  timesy 
greater  indeed  than  it  was  now.  In  Nor« 
wich,  for  instance,  there  were  39  parisheSf 
while,  by  the  last  returns,  the  population 
was  only  38,000.  Was  Norwich,  with 
this  ample  provision  of  churches,  a  com- 
paratively moral  and  religious  town  ?  He 
recollected  that  Durham  had  also  manj 
churches,  yet  the  population  was  only 
from  eight  to  10,000;  whereas  Newcas- 
tle, a  very  large  town,  had  not  above  four 
or  five  churches.  But  he  had  never  heard 
that  Durham  was  more  remarkable  for 
morals  than  Newcastle.  In  travelling 
over  England,  he  believed  it  would  be 
found,  that  where  there  were  most 
churches,  the  people  were  far  from  being 
the  most  exemplary  in  their  morals.  The 
churches  were  formerly  open  at  all  timet, 
as  they  were  now  in  foreign  countries, 
and  the  people  were  always  going  to  them* 
There  ought  to  be  some  modification  in 
the  manner  of  performing  the  worship— 
it  ought  to  be  more  frequently  performed 
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Id  a  day.  He'  thought,  also,  they  ought 
to  take  iDto  consideration  the  preseat  en- 
dowments of  the  church,  and  see  whether 
there  was  not  a  large  proportion  of  them 
employed  in  a  manner  not  at  all  calculated 
to  promote  the  interests  of  religion, — 
whether  the  revenues  of  prebendaries,  &c. 
ni^ht  not  be  applied  to  the  purpose  for 
which  money  was  now  asked  from  the  na- 
tion at  large  ?  Nothing  ought  to  be  taken 
from  the  nation  till  an  investigation  ifito 
these  things  showed  the  necessity  of  the 
measure.  He  was  unable  to  see  why  they 
should  at  once  take  one  million,  and  no 
more.  When  they  entered  on  this  busi- 
ness, thev  ought  to  make  up  their  minds 
to  bear  whatever  was  requisite.  What  was 
the  reason  of  the  proceeding  of  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  he  knew  not,  and  he 
wished  to  learn  why  they  were  to  decide 
at  once  that  one  million  was  to  be  the 
jum  ?  Why  so  much  as  one  million,  or 
why  no  more  ?  Some  consideration  as  to 
the  exact  sum,  he  thought,  should  take 
place.  He  must  also  say  a  word  as  to 
where  the  money  was  to  come  from.  He 
did  not  exactly  know  what  there  might 
be  to  spare  in  the  church  establishment ; 
but  he  did  not  like  to  see  the  whole  sum 
taken  from  the  nation  at  large.  He  would 
much  rather  have  had  the  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman come  down  to  the  House  with  a 
proposition  for  providing,  in  each  county, 
some  board  of  commissioners,  or  some 
tribunal  that  might  have  made  a  proper 
representation  to  parliament,  ana  have 
stated  that  the  population  were  too  nu- 
merous for  their  churches,  and  they  were 
willing  to  provide  some  portion  of  the  ex- 
pense of  erecting  others.  He  would  ra- 
ther have  had  the  money  raised  in  such  a 
manner,  than  from  the  whole  nation,  when 
it  would  of  necessity  be  applied  only  to  a 
particular  part.  The  main  application  of 
the  money  would  be  to  the  metropolis, 
when  the  whole  nation  were  required  to 
contribute  to  its  payment.  He  wished  to 
know  whether  there  would  be  a  pew*rent 
in  these  new  churches  ?  At  present  that 
system  excluded  great  numbers  of  the 
poor.  He  approved,  however,  of  the  ob- 
ject of  the  measure  generally,  and  of 
many  of  the  provisions  which  it  was  pro- 
posed to  introduce  into  the  bill. 

Mr.  Gipps  wished  to  know,  whether  it 
was  the  intention  not  to  extend  the  bill  to 
any  parish  in  which  the  population  was 
less  than  ten  thousand. 

The  ChanceUor  of  the  Exchequer  said, 
that  the  present  calculations  induced  a 


supposition,  which  made  it  very  improba- 
ble that  parishes  of  a  less  population  would 
require  any  portion  of  the  grant.  He  had 
omitted  two  points :  first,  as  to  a  provi- 
sion for  the  new  clergymen ;  that  would 
probably,  in  a  great  degree,  be  supplied 
by  the  produce  of  pews :  secondly,  as  to 
the  more  frequent  performance  of  divine 
service.  In  all  the  churches  to  be  built 
under  this  act,  it  was  to  be  provided,  that 
divine  service  should  be  performed  three 
times  a  day;  and  it  might ^ probably  be 
deemed  expedient  to  extend  the  like  prcv- 
vision  to  churches  already  built. 

Mr.  Warre  wished  to  know,  whether 
the  plan  in  contemplation  would  increase 
the  number  of  incumbents  ? 

The  Chancdlor  of  the  Exchequer  said, 
that  the  increased  number  of  parishes  and 
churches  would  of  course  increase  the 
number  of  incumbents. 

Mr.  N.  Calvert  said,  he  did  not  ap- 
prove of  that  division  of  the  parts  of  our 
church  service  the  right  hon.  geotlemai^ 
had  seemed  to  describe. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said^ 
it  was  not  intended  to  divide  the  church 
service,  but  to  have  the  whole  service 
oftener  performed. 

Mr.  Jr.  Smith  said,  that  in  some  of  the 
northern  parts  of  the  country  the  parishes 
were  so  extensive,  that  the  people  were 
prevented  from  attending  at  their  parish 
churches.  There  were  some  parisnes  in 
Scotland  not  less  than  forty  miles  long. 
He  knew  one  in  which  the  church  was 
thirty  mUes  distant  from  some  of  the  in- 
habitants. As  to  the  moral  returns  al- 
luded to  by  the  hon.  baronet,  they  could 
not  be  easily  procurled.  With  respect  to 
Norwich,  if  such  a  return  was  brought 
forward,  he  had  no  doubt  but  it  would  be 
honourable  to  the  inhabitants.  There 
were  in  that  city  36  churches,  besides  a 
number  of  large  chapels  belonging  to  va- 
rious sects  of  dissenters.  He  wished  to 
know  whether  it  was  intended  to  extend 
the  operation  of  this  measure  to  Scotland* 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said, 
the  hon.  gentleman  would  imroediatelv 
perceive,  that  the  principles  upon  which 
the  church  of  Scotland  was  conducted, 
difiered  so  much  from  those  which  regit- 
Jated  the  established  church,  that  the 
same  provisions  could  not  be  applied  to 
both.  At  the  same  time,  his  majesty's 
ministers  had  not  overlooked  the  situation 
of  the  church  of  Scotland,  and  felt  no  dis- 
position to  object  to  a  separate  proposi- 
tion for  that  part  of  the  united  kingdom. 
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Dr.  Phittitnore  perfectljr  agreed  with 
the  right  hon«  gentleiaan  as  to  the  great 
importance  of  the  subject.  The  plan  of 
4iTiding  parishes  was  most  material ;  it 
would  give  the  inhabitants  of  tliose  places 
a  better  opportunity  of  attending^  divine 
worship,  and  it  would  afford  them  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  more  immediate  pastoral 
care  of  the  several  incumbents.  With  re- 
gard to  patronage,  the  right  bon.  gentle- 
man had  pointed  out  the  only  proper 
mode  of  its  being  regulated,  and  he  most 
completely  agreed  with  him. 

The  resolution  was  then  agreed  to. 

Tithe  Law  Amendment  Bill.]  Mr. 
€urv)en  moved  the  second  reading  of  the 
Tithes  Law  Amendment  bill.  In  making 
that  motion,  it  was  not  his  intention  to 
say  more  than  a  few  words.  Considerable 
misunderstanding  had  taken  place  with 
regard  to  the  bill.  He  disclaimed  entirely 
all  intention  whatever  of  invading  the 
property  of  the  clergy.  After  the  past 
discussions  on  the  subject,  some  preju- 
dices had  arisen  against  the  bill,  which 
would  not,  he  was  confident,  exist  after 
its  provisions  and  intentions  were  well  un- 
derstood. The  question  was  not  whether 
any  thing  was  to  be  taken  from  the 
church,  but  whether  the  church  had  a 
right  to  take  what  never  properly  be- 
longed to  it  ?  It  was  not  his  intention  to 
attempt  in  any  way  to  injure  the  dergy,. 
but  it  was  his  wish  that  justice  should  be 
done  to  all  parties. 

Sir  fV,  Scott  said,  he  had'the  strongest 
objections  to  this  bill,  and  in  particular 
to  the  clauses  which  went  to  disturb  the 
settled  system  of  law,  as  it  had  been  laid 
down  by  chief  baron  Comyns,  and  other 
eminent  authorities.  The  right  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman  then  explained  the  po- 
licy of  the  ISth  of  Elizabeth,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  what  were  called  real  compositions 
on  tithes,  and  also  on  the  act  of  Richard 
fod,  relative  to  moduses,  and  showed  the 
distinction  between  each.  *It  was,  he 
said,  the  object  of  the  hon.  gentleman's 
bill  to  shut  out  the  church  from  tithes, 
where  they  were  not  claimed  within  living 
memory.  He  could  not  agree  to  such  a 
proposition  as  this,  for  it  would  at  once 
get  aside  the  necessity  of  producing  that 
documentary  evidence,  which  ought  to  be 
adduced  on  such  an  occasion  by  the  land- 
ed proprietor.  This  evidence  was  surely 
to  be  procured,  as  all  lithe  compositions 
were  recorded  in  the  bishop's  registry. 
There  was,  then,  no  necessity  for  setting 
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up  common  usage  against  contracts  so 
registered;  and  if  the  House  were  to 
adopt  the  plan,  it  would  be  at  once  a  viiv- 
tual  repeal  of  the  statute  of  Elizabeth, 
Besides,  the  hon.  gentleman's  plan  went 
to  make  moduses  the  same  as  composi- 
tions, and  to  break  down  the  marked  dis- 
tinction between  each.  The  next  class 
whose  interests  were  taken  up  in  this  bill, 
were  the  lay  impropriators,  and  yet  no 
evil  was  shown  to  exist  at  present  relative 
to  their  interests.  The  ooject  was  here 
to  appoint,  in  every  disputed  case,  com- 
missions to  be  issued  for  ascertaining 
the  precise  parochial  boundaries  in  litiga- 
tion. There  was  no  reason  for  such  a 
provision,  and  it  was,  like  the  other 
clauses,  wholly  uncalled  for.  He  thought 
it  extremely  dangerous  to  make  any  alter- 
ation in  the  state  of-  a  property  most 
sacred  in  law,  and  peculiarly  and  essen- 
tially connected  with  the  welfare  of  the 
community.  He  objected  to  all  the 
clauses,  and  was  persuaded  that  the  bill 
would  put  clergymen  in  an  extremely  dis- 
advantageous situation.  On  the  grounds 
he  had  stated,  he  should  move,  by  way 
of  amendment,  <<  That  the  bill  be  read  a 
second  time  this  day  six  months.'' 

Sir  Samuel  RomtUu  said,  he  approved 
of  the  principle  of  tne  bill,  thoush,  per- 
haps, some  of  the  clauses  in  it  might  be 
capable  of  improvement.  Nothing  could 
be  more  unjuiit  than  to  represent  the  bill 
as  an  invasion  of  property,  or  as  calcu- 
lated to  promote  litigation.  Its  object 
was,  and  its  effects  would  be,  to  secure 
property,  and  prevent  litigation.  It 
would  secure  property  on  ^e  safest 
and  most  widely  admitted  principle, 
that  of  length  of  possession.  He  de-> 
precated,  as  much  as  any  man  could» 
any  attack  on  the  property  of  tithes; 
they  were  as  much  property  as  any 
other  species  of  possessions;  and  the 
clamour  against  them  as  being  mischiev- 
ous was,  as  far  i»  it  impugned  such  pro- 
perty wholly  unwarrantable.  A  purcluiser 
might  as  well  «ay  at  once,  that  because  be 
had  paid  for  nine- tenths  he  had  a  right  to 
the  whole.  But  this  bill  would  settle  pro- 
perty, and  secure  claims.  It  might  have 
been  originally  inconvenient  that  reid 
compositions  should  be  made;  but  the 
statute  of  Elizabeth^  passed  to  prevent* 
could  only  be  prospective ;  and  ^et  the 
courts  of  justice  had  done  on  this  head, 
what  the  legislature  could  not  do,  by  in« 
sisting  on  the  production  of  the  deed  it* 
self.    The  statute   of  Elizabeth   oeveit 
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iDcanl  to  set  aside  compositiong  preYi" 
oiuly  made,  though  the  deeds  that  at- 
tested them  were  extremely  rare.  The 
courts,  however,  required  the  production 
of  the  deed  in  this  case,  after  a  lapse  of 
more  than  two  hundred  years,  though  it 
did  not  in  any  other  case  of  equal  du- 
ration. As  to  the  improvidence  with 
which  these  composition's  had  been  made, 
that  was  a  good  reason  for  passing  a  law 
to  prevent  them  for  the  future ;  but  none 
for  setting  aside  those  already  made,  or 
doing  that  which  was  not  done  with  re- 
gard to  any  other  species  of  property.  If 
a  purchaser  bought  property  because  it 
had  not  paid  tithe  for  two  hundred  years, 
an^  the  clergyman  preferred  a  claim,  the 
purchaser  must  still  show  a  modus  as  old 
as  Richard  1st,  or  that  his  land  had  been 
abbey  land,  or  produce  a  composition 
deed,  though  he  bought  the  property,  re- 
lying on  the  non-payment  for  such  a 
length  of  time,  which  would  have  been  a 
sufficient  exemption  from  demand  in  any 
other  case.  As  to  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man's quotation  from  baron  Corayn, 
**  \ybat  iiardship  was  there  in  obliging  an 
individual  to  jpreserve  his  deeds  f  there 
was  no  hardship  in  this  as  to  a  single  in- 
dividual ;  but  through  a  long  succession 
of  possessors  and  the  lapse  of  centuries, 
it  was  often  absolutely  impossible.  No 
man  could  guard  agamst  the  effects  of 
fire,  civil  commotion,  Ac ;  but  here,  un- 
like all  other  property,  in  which  length 
of  time  improved  the  title,  the  claim  ren- 
dered was  more  doubtful  and  more  en- 
dangered by  every  hour  tliat  elapsed.  No 
innovations  would  be  made  by  the  bill  on 
Che  tenure  of  lay  impropriations,  for  what 
Henry  the  8th  gave  to  his  courtiers,  he 
gave  subject  to  all  the  conditions  origin* 
ally  attached  to  it.— The  clause  on  firm 
moduses  was  especially  called  for ;  for  in 
the  present  division  of  property,  if  a 
modus  was  ever  so  well  established,  and 
the  limits  of  the  farm  over  which  it  ex* 
tended  could  not  clearlv  be  traced,  the 
whole  modus  was  avoidled.  The  right 
hop.  gentleman  had  contended  that  the 
clause  with  respect  to  lay  impropriations 
would  interfere  with  the  whole  system  of 
tithes,  but  if  it  appeared  that  lay  impro- 
priations were  under  the  present  regula- 
tion, a  manifest  injustice,  they  should  re- 
move that  injustice,  and  not  be  deterred 
bjr  the  apprehension  ii^  mere  speculative 
disadvantages.  There  might  be  many 
objections  to  the  bill  as  it  now  stood,  but 
to  dispose  of  such  a  bill  on  the  Kcond 


reading  was  in  effect  to  say  that  they 
would  not  consider  it.  He  agreed,  that 
the  pro4>erty  of  the  church  should  be  held 
sacred,  but  the  best  way  to  accomplish 
that  object  would  be  to  provide  that  it 
should  not  be  rendered  an  instrument  of 
injustice.  The  House  should  at  least  go 
into  a  committee  to  consider  the  various 
clauses  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  WethereU  said,  he  wai  sorry  to 
differ  from  his  hon.  and  learned  friend  a§ 
to  the  ^ffi^ts  whidi  the  bill  then  before 
the  House  was  likely  to  produce.  He 
was  not  one  of  those  men  who  thought 
that  an  abuse  should  be  allowed  to  con« 
tinue  merely  because  it  was  of  long  stand* 
ing ;  on  the  contrary}  he  agreed  with  hie 
hon.  and  learned  friend,  that  whatever 
time  such  abuse  might  have  existed,  it 
ought  to  be  corrected  when  pointed  out« 
But  before  an  alteration  of  the  nature 
proposed  was  made  so  important  a  branch 
as  that  of  the  church  revenue,  he  thought 
it  was  necessary  to  make  out  a  very  strong 
case  indeed  of  the  necessity  of  such  alte« 
ration.  In  looking  into  history,  however, 
he  could  not  find  a  single  instance  where 
injustice  was  complained  of  under  the 
existing  system  of  collecting  tithes.  In 
looking  over  the  bill,  and  he  had  looked 
most  carefully  over  it,  he  could  not  find 
more  than  one  clause  which  he  thought 
likely  to  be  of  service,  —  he  meant  the 
clause  which  provided  a^inst  a  clerg]r<» 
roan  holding  the  lands  given  in  composi^ 
tion  for  certain  tithes,  and  at  the  sam» 
time  enforcing  the  payment  of  those  tithea* 
He  did  not  object  to  a  remedy  being  pro^ 
posed  on  that  point,  but  he  thought  it 
would  be  going  too  far  to  consent  to 
nineteen  objectionable  clauses  for  the 
purpose  pf  adopting  one  beneficial  one. 
Any  person  wishing  to  prove  that  hia 
land  was  exempted /rom  tithes  would  be 
obliged  to  prove  one  of  two  things ;  he 
would  be  obliged  to  prove  it  by  the  pro*, 
duction  of  the  deeds  by  wl&ich  such  ex- 
emption of  tithes  took  place,  or  else  he 
must  give  reasonable  proof  that  sudi 
deeds  bad  existed.  Before  any  land  could 
be  legally  exempted  from  tithes,  one  of 
those  two  things  roust  be  proved.  But 
by  the  bill,  all  that  was  necessary  to  prove 
such  exemption,  would  be  an  assertion, 
generally,  that  such  deeds  had  at  one 
time  existed.  Nay,  more,  one  clause* 
went  so  far  as  to  make  it  necessary  for 
the  clergyman  to  prove  that  no  such  deeds 
had  existed.  How  far  was  such  a  clause 
consistent  with  justice,  or  with  the  a6« 
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curitv  of  church  property?  The  hon. 
and  learned  member  then  went  through 
the  several  clauses  of  the  bill,  and  pointed 
out  what  be  conceived  to  be  the  injurious 
tendency  of  *each.  The  bill,  he  observed, 
would,  instead  of  producing  beneficial 
cofisequences,  only  serve  to  introduce 
confusion,  disorder,  and  injustice  into  the 
aystem  of  collecting  tithes.  His  hon.  and 
learned  friend  had  said,  that  land-holders 
or  purchasers  of  land  were  likely  to  be 
injured  by  the  uncertainty  which  existed 
in  the  payment  of  tithes.  This  he  would 
take  leave  to  say  was  not  the  case.  The 
first  question  asked  by  any  person  about 
to  purchase  land  was,  whether  it  was  tithe 
free,  or  how  it  was  situated  with  respect 
to  tithes ;  whether  the  tithes  were  paid 
by  composition,  by  moduses,  or  in  what 
other  manner.  No  injury  could  therefore 
be  sustained  on  that  pomt.  Taking  the 
bill  in  every  point  of  view,  he  thought  it 
would  injure  instead  of  amend  the  present 
mode  of  collecting  tithes,  and  he  should 
therefore  vote  agamst  it. 

Mr. «/.  H.  Sm^ih  objected  to  the  bill. 
Its  provisions,  be  conceived,  were  of  a 
most  injurious  tendency,  as  they  regarded 
the  protection  of  church  property.  Ac- 
cording to  one  of  the  clauses,  every  pay- 
ment of  tithes,  whether  by  composition, 
or  by  modus,  would  be  valid,  provided  no 
arrangement  to  the  contrary  took  place 
during  the  life  of  an  iocumbent.  But  if 
one  clergyman  was  to  give  up  the  tithes 
of  his  district,  or  to  enter  into  a  trifling 
composition  for  them,  was  the  church  to 
be  deprived  of  its  property  on  that  ac- 
count f  He  thought  such  a  principle 
would  be  destructive  to  the  whole  system 
on  which  the  church  was  supported. 
Here  was  a  bill  that  went  to  legalize  an 
ex*pot!t  facto  operation.  He  conceived 
that  sufficient  ground  had  not  been  made 
out  in  support  of  the  bill,  and  therefore 
he  felt  it  his  duty  to  oppose  it. 

Mr.  Brougham  began  by  recalling  the 
attention  or  the  House  to  the  question 
on  which  they  were  about  to  decide, 
if  they  agreed  to  the  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman's amendment.  It  would  be  a 
resolution  absolutely  to  admit  of  no  ar- 
rangement whatever  for  quieting  men's 
possessions  against  the  claims  of  the 
church.  The  arguments  used  by  all  who 
had  opposed  the  bill  were  confined  to  its 
particular  provisions.  But  he  asked  gen- 
tlemen if  they  were  prepared  to  say,  that 
DO  time,  however  long,  should  bar  those 
claims?    Men  might  differ  as  to  the  best 
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mode  of  fixing  the  limitation*    It  mighc 
be  advisable  to  adopt  a  longer  period  than 
sixty  years  in  order  to  meet  one  objection^ 
Another  might  be  got  rid  of  by  annexing 
the  farther  condition  of  three  incumben^^ 
cies,  as  was    proposed   by  Mr.  Justice 
Blackstone,  and  as  had  also  been  proposed 
in  the  bill  of  1772.    It  might  even  be 
agreed  that  the  time  and  succession  of 
incumbents  taken  together  should  not  be 
a  bar,  but  only  throw  the  proof  upon  the 
church ;  or  the  plan  of  the  present  bill 
might  be  adopted,  that  the  proof  of  en« 
joyment,  as  far  back  as  livmg  memory 
could  go,  should  be  a  prima  Jade  evi-* 
dence  in  favour  of  the  owner,  liable  to 
be  met  by  contrary  proof  on  the  part  of 
the  church.     But  the  gentlemen  opposite 
reject  all  periods  and  every  kind  of  limi* 
tation  ;  and  he  contended  that  the  House 
should  not  listen  to  them,  unless  it  wa» 
satisfied  that  no  measure  for  quieting  such 
possessions  could  safely  be  adopted.  The 
right    hon.  gentleman   who    moved  the 
amendment  bad  not  fallen  into  the  same 
errors  with  some  others  (Mr.  Wetherell 
and  Mr.  Smyth)  respecting  the  argument* 
They  had  represented  this  bill  as  fixing 
thirty,  and  even  seventy  years  as  a  period^ 
the  enjoyment  during  which  should  ex- 
clude all  claim  of  tithes.     No  man  meant 
this  when  he  spoke  of  living  memory* 
Witnesses  must  be  called  to  carry  the 
possession  back  as  far  as  the  recollection 
of  old  persons  could  go.     Nor  would  any 
judg^,  who  might  try  such  an  issue,  let 
the  cause  go  to  a  jury,  or  call  on  the  op« 
posite  party  for  an  answer,  if  it  rested  on 
the  testimony  of  persons  who  only  spoke 
of  twenty  or  five-and-twenty  years  back* 
But  the  right  hon.  gentleman  had  met  the  ' 
question  more  fairljr ;    and   feeling    the 
point  that  pressed  hiro,  he  had  maintained 
that  the  cnurch  was  in  a  diffisrent  situa* 
tion  from  all  other  properties — remind- 
ing  the  House  of  the  risks  of  collusion 
between   patron  and  incumbent,    and  of 
the  possible  length  of  incumbencies,  as 
lord  Coke  had  said  that   in  his  part  of 
Norfolk  two  successive  rectors  continued 
in  possession  for  above  one  hundred  years. 
It  18,  however,  not  enougU  to  say  there  is 
some  difference  in   the  situation  of  the 
church,    or  that  extraordinary  circum- 
stances may  occur  to  render   collusions 
possible,  unless  it  can  be  shown  that  there 
IS  a  probability  of  such  things  recurring, 
and  unless  it  can  also  be  proved  that  the 
situation  of  the  church  is  so  extremely' 
different  from  that  of  all  other  properties^ 
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at  to  put  every  kind  of  limitation  out  of 
tiie  quefltion—- checks  idbv  be  desired  to 
prevent  the  collusion*  The  control  of 
the  ordinary  may  be  superadded,  the 
period  may  be  extended,  and  if  three  or 
four  incumbencies  are  joined  to  the  lapse 
of  time,  the  probability  of  successive  col- 
lusions during  a  change  both  of  parsons 
and  patrons  becomes  extremely  small. 
The  change  of  patrons  was  a  most  mate- 
rial consideration  In  this  vie#,  for  each 
collusive  bargain  made  by  the  parson 
mi^bt  then  be  expected  to  expire,  there 
being  no  interest  on  his  part  to  renew  it 
with  the  succeeding  patron.  He  asked, 
whether  the  House  was  prepared  to  say, 
not  only  that  church  property  was  pecu- 
liarly curcumstanced,  but  that  it  was  so 
oompletely  different  from  all  other  pro« 

J>erty»  that  it  never  could  be  lefl  to  the 
egal  protection  which  was  deemed  suffi- 
cient for  every  other  kind  of  right?  The 
right  hon.  gentleman  had  frequently  de- 
scribed it  as  most  sacred,  and  had  dwelt 
on  this  expression;  if  he  meant  very 
sacred,  he  was  not  at  all  disposed  to  deny 
it.  But  if  he  meant  to  speak  m  the  superla- 
tive degree,  as  instituting  a  comparison 
with  the  sacredness  of  other  property,  he 
must  deny  the  justice  of  the  expression, 
or  say,  that  to  him  it  was  unintelligible. 
He  admitted  the  rights  of  the  church  to 
be  as  sacred  as  those  of  other  property 
—when  he  said  they  were  rights  of  pro- 
perty, it  was  enough,  for  all  property  was 
in  some  sense  sacred;  it  was  not  to  be 
touched  unless  the  public  good  impe- 
riously required  it;  and  the  legislature 
always  hela,  that  the  rights  of  individuals 
were  to  be  respected,  and  never  to  yield 
unless  where  the  necessities  of  the 
whole  community  demanded  the  sacri- 
fice; in  which  case  they  every  day 
were  interfered  with.  That  parhament 
had  repeatedly  legislated  upon  the  rights 
of  the  diurch,  was  a  matter  of  noto- 
riety in  every  part  of  the  united  king- 
dom* He  did  not  go  to  Ireland  only  for 
examples:  he  wouKt  not  cite  the  &mous 
vote  of  the  Irish  House  of  Commons 
against  tithe  agistment,  as  subversive  of 
toe  Protestant  interest;  but  if  the  act  of 
the  Irish  parliament  abolished  that  tithe, 
he  did  not  feel  himself  at  liberty  to  speak 
with  the  same  dinrespect,  not  only  be- 
cause it  was  brought  m  by  the  noble  lord 
(Castlereagh),  but  because  it  was  an  act 
of  the  whole  legislature.  It  proceeded, 
too,  somewhat  like  Henry  dth*s  statutes 
dissolving  the  monasteries,  upon  a  pre- 
(V0L.XXXV1I.) 


amble  Uiat  the  claim  had  been  for  a  long 
time  abandoned.  A  better  precedent  was 
to  be  found  in  Scotland,  where  a  most  re« 
ligious  prince,  the  fast  friend  of  the  church, 
and  one  whom  the  church,  on  her  part, 
regarded  with  peculiar  favour,  Charles  Ist 
had  iinmediatefy,  on  coming  to  the  ancient 
crown  of  his  family,  carried  through  a 
measure  for  the  universal  abolition  of  tithe, 
commutation,  and  sale.  But  this  measure, 
how  beneficial  soever  it  had  proved  for 
Scotland,  he  did  not  cite  as  an  example 
for  this  country,  where  any  such  violent 
change  was  quite  out  of  the  question. 
He  only  gave  it  as  a  specimen  of  the  in- 
terference with  church  rights,  which  par- 
liament had  from  time  to  time  sanctioned* 
In  England  it  had  also  dealt  with  them  for 
the  public  weal— to  promote  agriculture 
it  exempted  newly-cultivated  land,  in 
Edward  6th's  reign,  from  all  tithe  for 
seven  years.  In  the  reign  of  king  William 
it  fixed  the  tithe  of  hemp  and  flax  at  a 
certain  small  sum  in  money ;  and  just  be- 
fore the  present  king  came  to  the  throne, 
it  made  a  similar  regulation  for  exempting 
madder  from  tithe.  He  called  for  no  en- 
croachments; he  only  asked,  that  when 
the  plain  interests  of  the  community,  and 
the  quiet  of  men's  possessions  required  it, 
the  House  should  not  deem  itself  pre- 
cluded from  legislating,  because  the 
church  was  in  question.  He  verily  be- 
lieved the  interests  of  the  church  itself, 
and  those  of  religion,  required  it  as  much 
as  those  of  the  lay  proprietors.  The  same 
arguments  which  are  now  urged  against 
limiting  the  church,  had  been  used  against 
the  Nullum  Tempus  bill  respectinff  the 
Crown.  The  church,  too,  it  micnt  be 
remarked,  was  the  first  author  of  the  sta- 
tutes for  limitinff  the  Crown.  The  maxim, 
that  no  time  should  bar  the  Crown,  was 
first  objected  to  by  the  church,  widi 
whose  quiet  it  was  found  to  be  incompa- 
tible. Lord  Coke,  whose  authority  was 
relied  on  so  much,  finds  no  epithets  se- 
vere enough  for  the  concealers  in  those 
days ;  he  calls  them  gluttons  and  harpies 
— but  it  b  **  templorum  helluores** — they 
swallowed  up  the  church  property  by 
availing  themselves  of  the  dormant  claims 
of  the  Crown.  As  soon  as  the  church 
took  the  alarm,  the  first  bill  for  limiting 
the  Crown  passed  in  the  d9th  of  Eliiabetb, 
and  it  was  confined  to  securing  the  dio- 
cese of  Norwich  against  such  claims.  In 
the  next  reign,  the  more  general  dieasure 
was  brought  forward ;  but  it  was  met,  a« 
the  present  bill  is,  with  many  arguments 
(4D) 
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on  the  danger  of  limiting  the  Crown.  The 
Crown  property,  it  might  be  said,  is 
held  in  trust  for  the  benefit  of  the  state. 
The  king  does  not  himself  superintend  its 
management;  he  confides  in  persons  who 
have  no  permanent  interest  in  it :  favorites 
whose  interest  is  not  only  different  from,  but 
opposed  to,  thst  of  the  community,  ma^ 
obtain  possession,  and  keep  it  by  conni- 
vance of  the  prince  and  his  advisers ;  and 
thus,  the  Crown  may  be  despoiled  of  the 
property  vested  in  it  for  the  benefit  of  the 
commonwealth.  All  such  arguments,  per- 
haps  more  applicable  to  the  case  of  the 
Crown  tlian  of  the  church,  were  urged 
ID  vain,  both  in  James  Ist's  time,  and 
against  the  more  effectual  measure  of 
1769.  After  much  opposition,  both  from 
the  sovereign  and  in  parliament,  the  first 
bill  passed,  and  the  9th  of  George  Srd 
was  again  carried  through  parliament  after 
ample  discussion*  Placing  the  claims  of 
the  Crown  upon  the  same  footing  with 
those  of  every  other  person;  and  giving 
the  subject  the  same  perfect  security 
against  the  Crown,  as  he  enjoyed  against 
ail  others  except  the  church,  it  was  only 
]us€  and  reasonable  that  now  at  length  the 
•ame  principle,  modified  in  its  application 
accoraing  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
case,  should  be  extended  to  the  church 
itself.  The  gentlemen  on  the  other  side, 
were  apt  to  forget  the  origin,  and  the 
history  of  property  in  tithe.  He  did  not 
mean  to  mention  the  early  division  of  them, 
by  which  at  first  a  fourth  and  afterwards 
a  third  alone,  were  enjoyed  by  the  rector. 
But  it  might  be  observed,  that  for  many 
ages  they  were  held  by  the  church  upon 
conditions,  from  which  the  lapse  of  time 
and  the  provisions  of  the  legislature  had 
wholly  relieved  it.  One  condition  was, 
tho  repair  of  the  whole  building  of  the 
church ;  this  by  the  common  law,  is  now 
confined  to  the  chancel.  Another  condi- 
tion was,  the  maintenance  of  the  poor, 
now  thrown  upon  the  landowner.  Nor 
was  this  last  condition  confined  to  early 
times.  •  As  late  as  the  end  of  the  14th  and 
beginning  of  the  15th  century,  there  were 
express  provisions  for  setting  apart  a 
yearly  sum  out  of  the  tithe  to  support  the 
poor  of  the  parish,  as  often  as  any  rectory 
was  appropriated.  The  statutes  of  Richard 
2nd  and  Henrj'  4th  required  this  provision 
to  be  made,  as  well  as  that  for  a  vicar ; 
and  it  was  the  condition,  sine  quA  hon,  of 
every  appropriation.  This  continued  to 
be  law,  at  long  as  appropriations  were 
practised.    Blackstone  considen  ( in  which 


opinion  he  has  not  perhaps  been  followed^ 
that  an  appropriation  may  still  be  made* 
If  it  is,  it  can  only  be  effected  legally  hf 
a  compliance  with  the  statutory  conditions 
of  endowing  a  perpetual  vicarage,  and 
providing  permanently  for  the  support  of 
the  poor.  The  residence  act  of  Henry 
8th  proceeds  upon  a  statement,  that  one 
of  the  chief  duties  of  the  rector  is  the  sup- 
port of  the  poor,  and  the  keeping  of  hos- 
pitality. This  principle  runs  through  ittf 
whole  provisions;  and  also  through  aR 
the  decisions  upon  it,  down  to  the  time 
of  lord  Mansfield*  Nor  can  any  weight 
be  given  to  the  opinion  of  thoae  who  quet* 
tion  the  position,  that  the  maintenance  of 
the  poor  formerly  devolved  on  the  church 
and  the  monasteries,  and  who  youcb  for 
this  from  sixty  years  having  elapsed  be- 
tween the  dissolution  of  the  religiooa 
houses  and  the  48d  of  Elixabeth — for  it  b 
well  known,  that  no  less  than  ten  statutes 
for  the  relief  of  the  poor  were  made  be- 
tween those  two  periods;  oneof  theoa 
the  same  year  that  the  lesser  monasteriet 
were  dissolved.  Now,  when  the  church 
has  gained  so  much  by  lapse  of  time;  when 
the  change  has  been  so  ereat  in  its  fii* 
vour,  that  it  now,  and  for  many  years 
past,  has  enjoyed  its  tithe  and  lands 
wholly  unfettered  by  the  conditions  under 
which  they  were  first  given,  and  for  so 
many  ages  held,  surely  it  is  not  asking 
too  much  to  require  the  adoption,  upon 
the  other  hand  of  such  regulations  as  may 
communicate  to  the  land  owner  something 
like  a  secure  and  quiet  enjoyment  of  his 
property.  The  burdens  formerly  aA* 
nexed  to  church  property  are,  by  usage 
and  positive  law,  inaisputably  made  to 
rest  on  the  owner  of  lana.  He  only  asked, 
that  the  course  of  time  and  events  might 
be  suffered  to  complete  the  security  of  Tils 
tithe,  which  he  takes  with  all  its  burdens, 
new  and  old.  He  counted  it  a  grievous 
mistake  to  complain  of  innovation  in  this 
question  and  on  the  church.  The  troth 
was,  that  they  on  his  (Mr.  B.'s)  side  of 
the  question,  had  alone  the  right  to  m^e 
such  a  complaint.  Every  year  changed 
the  period  of  limitation  (such  as  it  was) 
in  favour  of  the  church ;  for  every  year 
carried  us  farther  away  from  the  1st  ctf 
Richard  1,  and  the  ISth  of  Elizabeth. 
There  was  a  constant  change  going  on  in 
favour  of  those  who  cri^d  out  agamst 
alteration,  and  a^nst  those  who  desired 
that  rights  and  titles  should  be  fixed  in 
security.  What,  ho  asked^  was  to  draw 
the  linei  and  prevent  this  innoystion  from 
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going  on  any  longer,  until  it  rendered 
ever^  thing  like  certain,  and  auiet  pot- 
^ssion  impossible. — He  had  onfy  applied 
himself  to  answer  the  arguments  brought 
forward   professedly   in    behalf  of  the 
church,  and  as  he  thought  really  contrary 
to  its  true  interests.    But  nothing  what- 
ever had  been  urged  in  defence  of  the  lay 
impropriator's  right  to  hold  his  tithe  free 
from  all  limitation.    To  his  case  none  of 
the  arguments  had  any  application.    In- 
deed, ttie  right  hon.  gentleman  had  almost 
admitted  this,  although  he  endeavoured 
to  set  up  something  like  a  claim  on  the 
part  even  of  the  lay  impropriator,  by  as- 
serting that  every  tning  which  affected  the 
sight  to  tithes,  in  whose  hands  soever  it 
might  be,  indirectly,  if  not  immediately 
injured  the  claims  of  the  church,     'ifo 
this,  he  should  only  say,  that  it  proved 
too  much ;  for  tithe  was  not  the  only  kind 
of  property  enjoyed  by  the  churcn.    It 
was  richly  enaowed  also  with  land ;  and 
the  right  hon.  gentleman   might,  there- 
fore, just  as  reasonably  contend  that  there 
should  be  no  limitation  to  claims  of  real 
aroperty  generally  in  laymen,  because  the 
Kindred  rights  of  the  church  to  its  real 
estates  might  suffer  consequently.    This 
kind  of  argument,  he  could  not  help  think- 
ing somewhat  refined,  and  even  fantastical. 
It  betokened  no  great  solidity  in  the  dis- 
tinction taken  upon  tithe  property.    In- 
deed, he  conceived  the  case  of  the  lay 
impropriator  to  be  abandoned  by  the  an- 
tagonists of  the  bill.     Hence  alone,  if 
.raere  were  no  other  reason,  he  should 
have  expected  the  bill  to  be  at  least  sent 
to  a  committee.    His  learned  friend  (Mr. 
^etherell),  bad  defied  them  to  produce 
any  authorities  in  favour  of  their  principle. 
He  had  already  referred  to  Mr.  Justice 
Blackstone,  no  great  enemy  to  the  esta- 
blishment, and  no   very  rash  reformer. 
But   he   should  now  cite  another,  still 
higher  name  amone  the  friends  of  the 
existing  system,  ana  the  adversaries  of  all 
innovation — he  meant  Mr.  Burke — who 
had  strenuously  supported  die   bill    of 
1772*    for    quieting    men's   possessions 
Mainst  the  claims  of  the  church —and 
tSiese  were  his  words — «  This  is  to  take 
pothing  firom  the  cliurch,  but  the  power 
or  making  herself  odious.    If  she  be  se- 
cure herself,  she  can  have  no  objection 
to  ^he  security  of  others.    I  heartily  wish 
to  see  her  secure  in  such  possessions  as 
vill  enable  her  ministers  to  preach  the 
gospel  with  care,  but  of  such  a  kind  as 
will  enable  them  to  preach  it  with  full  ef- 
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feet,  so  that  the  pastors  shall  not  have 
the  inauspicious  appearance  of  a  tax- 
gatherer.'**— This,  too,  was  his  (Mr. 
Brougham's)  earnest  wish.  Among  the 
causes  of  Irreligion  or  lukewarmness,  and 
ecclesiastical  feud  and  schisms,  he  be« 
lieved  none  to  be  so  prominent  as  the  dis« 
putes  which  arose  out  of  tithe :  and  of 
these  disputes  by  far  the  most  irksome  to 
both  the  parson  and  the  land  owner,  were 
those  which  grew  from  the  insecurity  of 
possessions,  and  the  liability  to  be  dis« 
turbed  after  long  enjoyment.  He  wisheil 
to  see  the  ground  of  these  for  ever  re- 
moved, that  nothing  but  peace  and  har- 
mony might  prevail  within  the  sacred  pre- 
cincts of  the  church,  and  that  the  pastor 
and  his  flock  might  live  in  uninterrupted 
concord. 

Mr.  Peel  declared,  that  he  should  net 
have  trespassed  on  the  patience  of  the 
House,  by  opposing  the  biH  in  its  pre* 
sent  stage,  had  not  the  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman  thought  proper  to  allude  to  the 
sentiments  of  his  right  hon.  friend.  The 
hon.  and  learned  gentleman  had  objected 
to  the  words,  **  most  sacred,"  as  descrip- 
tive of  the  patrimony  of  the  church. 
Perhaps  there  might  be  some  difficulty  in 
such  an  application  of  the  word,  but  at 
any  rate  there  were  peculiarities  in  the 
property  of  the  church  which  distin- 
guished it  above  all  property  that  ranked 
as  secular.  It  was  set  apart  for  the  sup* 
port  of  the  ministers  of  religion ;  and  al- 
though he  would  not  insist  on  this  point, 
the  House  must  be  so  far  aware  of  the 
importance  of  religious  instruction  to  the 
community  as  to  respect  the  maintenance 
of  those  who  imparted  it.  It  was  greatly 
to  be  feared  that  the  tithe-holders.formed 
the  majority  in  opposition  to  theclairos  of 
the  church.  With  respect  to  the  hon. 
member's  bill,  he  must  say,  that  in  his 
opinion,  it  was  the  most  extraordinary 
that  could  well  have  been  framed,  consi- 
dering the  raaenitude  of  the  subject. 
The  preamble  did  not  even  state  the 
grounds  and  objects  of  the  bill ;  and  if 
the  hon.  mover  should  withdraw  the  first 
paragraph,  which  he  seemed  disposed  to 
do,  it  would  declare  any  thing,  except 
the  matters  to  be  enacted  by  it. 

The 'House  divided:  For  the  second 
reading  of  the  Bill,  15 ;  Against  it,  44 : 
Majority,  29.  The  Bill  was  consequently 
lost. 

*  See  New  Parliamentary  History;  ¥oI. 
17,  p.  807, 
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.Motion  rbspecting  ^hs  Sight 
OF  Magistrates  to  visit  County 
Gaols  .3  Lord  Fdkestane  observed,  that 
pursuant  to  his  notice,  he  rose  to  move 
for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  remove  cer- 
tain doubts,  supposed  to  exist,  as  to  the 
ri^t  of  Magistrates,  to  Visit  Common  or 
County  Gaols,  under  the  act  of  the  31st 
of  the  present  reign.  Whether  it  was 
thouffht  by  some,  that  such  a  power 
should  exist  in  the  magistracy — whether 
it  was  thought,  by  others,  that  such  power 
should  not  exist,  or  whether  it  should 
ewl  in  some  cases,  and  not  in  others — 
all,  he  should  suppose,  would  agree  as  to 
the  propriety  01  having  the  law  on  the 
subject  clear  and  explicit,  and  no  longer 
capable  of  doubtful  or  forced  interpreta- 
tion. As  the  object  of  his  motion  was  to 
settle  the  question,  he  could  not  expect 
any  opposition.  Certainly,  the  bill  which 
he  should  feel  it  his  duty  to  introduce, 
would  give  to  the  magistracy  of  the 
county  the  right  to  visit  common  gaols. 
But  if  jthe  gentlemen  opposite  did  not 
wish  to  afford  that  right,  or  to  limit  its 
exercise  in  certain  cases,  it  would  be  open 
to  them  in  the  committee  to  submit  enact- 
ments to  those  purposes.  That  doubts 
now  existed  on  the  subject  was  undeniable, 
and  his  great  object  was  to  put  an  end  to 
them.  The  House  had  in  its  recollection, 
that  during  the  last  session,  he  had  sub- 
mitted  a  motion  to  its  consideration,  rela- 
tive to  the  refusal  given  to  the  magistrates 
of  Berkshire,  who  wislied  to  visit  the 
county  gaol.*  That  motion  having  been 
refused,  he  had  preferred  an  indictment 
a^nst  the  gaoler  of  Reading.  The  ver- 
dict of  a  jury  had  since  acquitted  him. 
With  respect  to  that  verdict,  naving  him- 
self attended  most  minutely  to  the  trial, 
be  must  say,  that  if  the  charge  of  the 
judge  who  presided  did  not  actually  direct. 
It  bore  so  strong  to  the  one  side  as  to 
lead  to  that  verdict.  He  felt  that  he 
would  not  have  dincharged  his  duty  to  the 
country,  if  he  had  not  complained  of  what 
fnllv  and  solemnly  struck  him  as  the  par- 
tiality of  the  judge— not  a  personal  par- 
tiality, but  a  murked  partiality  to  one  side 
af  the  question.  This  impression  of  his 
conduct,  he  felt  at  the  time— -he  felt  it  the 
atronger  the  yiore  be  considered  it,  as 
being  demonstrated  in  the  whole  of  the 

«  See  Vol.  86|  p.  1025. 


summing  up.    Though  it  was  a  questioD, 
on  each  side  of  which,  it  appeared  to  him 
a  great  deal  might  be  advanced — though 
it  was  a  subject  the  most  removed  from 
any  verv  decisive  opinion,  yet  it  was  re- 
markable, that  the  learned   judge  who 
tried  it,  who  confessedly  had  turned  his 
attention  to  it,  had  consulted  authorities, 
yet  could  not  find  any  one  argument,  but 
what  bore  on  the  one  side.    He  verily 
believed,  that  on  any  question  where  the 
government  was  the  one  party,  and  him* 
self  the  other,    he  should  not   stand  ft 
chance  of  a  verdict.  If  he  had  mistaken,  or 
mistated  any  thing,  the  gentlemen  opposite 
were  in  possession  of  the  documents,  and 
might  correct  him.    The  whole  appeared 
to  him  to  hin^e  upon  the  statute  of  the 
31st  of  the  king,  and  upon  a  particular 
clause  in  that  act,  namely,  the  firkh  clause. 
The  act  in  question  was  intituled,  **  An 
Act  for  the  better  regulating  Gaols  and 
Places  of  Confinement,'*  and  the  point  to 
be  considered  was,  did  the  act  or  did  \t 
not,  refer  to  gaols  ?   The  preamble  of  the 
act  was  stated  in  words  which  were  very 
equivocal,  but  it  must  be  a  forced  con- 
struction upon  them  to  suppose,  that  it 
was  not  meant  to  refer  to  gaols  as  well  ai 
to  other  places  of  confinement.    The  four 
first  clauses  were  solely  confined  to  houses 
of  correction   and    penitentiary  houses. 
The  fifth  clause  referred  to  the  gaoler's 
fees,  and  expressly  spoke  of  sheriff's  offi- 
cers.   The  eleventh  clause  manifestly  and 
clearly  referred  to  the  common  gaols  and 
to  the  sheriff's  ^aols.     The  eighth  clause 
directed  the  keepers  of  common  gaols,  and 
also  the  governors  and  keepers  of  com- 
mon penitentiary  houses,  to  make  returns 
on   the  first  day  of  everv  assize,  whidi 
returns  were  to  be  signed  by  the  visiting 
magistrates    appointed    in    the    manner 
thereinbefore  mentioned.    He  should  like, 
then,  to  know,  by  what  act  of  parliament 
gaolers  had  a  right  to  prevent  tne  visiting 
maffistrates  from  entering  the  common 
gads,  when  it  was  a  duty  mcurobent  upon 
them  at  certain  times  so  to  do  ?    To  ex- 
plain thu,  he  supposed  he  should  be  refer- 
red to  the  24th  of  George  2nd,  and  to  the 
19th  of  the  king,  c.  74.    The  act  of  1791 
was.  passed  upon  contemporaneous  usage» 
and  groundea  on  the  practice  of  all  simi- 
lar occasions.     At  the  late  trial,  a  port* 
manteau  had  been  produced  stuffed  with 
warrants  (which   certainly  had  a  good 
stage  effect),  from  the  year  1660  down  to 
1817*    The  lieutenant  of  the  tower  wai 
called  upon  to  bring  them  forward,  and  ti 
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was  irae  that  all  of  them  directed,  that 
the  peraona  oonumtted  should  be  kept  in 
safe  and  close  cusiodhf •  He  was  perfectly 
ready  to  adnity  that  the  secretary  of  state 
always  committed  to  safe  and  close  cus- 
tody. The  reason  for  this  was»  that  it 
was  the  duty  of  the  gaoler  to  keep  the 
person  safe  and  close,  and  no  fault  could 
DO  found  with  the  mittimus  for  directing 
him  to  do  so.  What  then  was  gained  by 
producing  any  number  of  warrants  I  It 
was  not  the  meaning  of  the  warrants  that 
the  persons  diould  be  ^ept  in  solitary 
conmieroent.  He  would  not  state  this 
upon  the  simple  authority  of  the  £n|^ish 
lang^uage,  but  he  would  cite  lord  chief 
justice  Coke  upon  the  subject.  The 
Words  were  sub  taha  H  arda  custcdiat 
and  this  was  translated,  safe  and  dose.  A 
person  might  be  in  saha  custodia  while 
within  the  rules  of  the  King's-bench  pri- 
son, and  might  be  in  arda  custodia,  wnen 
within  the  walls  of  that  prbon,  though 
perfectly  free  to  communicate  with  whom 
ne  pleased.  In  the  State  Trials  in  the 
time  of  king  William,  in  the  case  of  •Cooke 
ilnd  others  charged  with  high  treason,  ap- 
plication had  been  made  by  the  friends  of 
the  parties  for  access  to  them  when  in 
gaol.     That  application  had  been  com- 

{>lied  with,  and  their  friends  had  been  al- 
owed  access  to  them  under  certain  restric- 
tions. He  (lord  F.)  had  made  inquiry  as 
to  the  practice  upon  former  occasions, 
and  had  found  that  since  the  year  1791,  it 
had  been  the  practice  of  magistrates  to 
visit  the  prisons,  and  that  no  mstructions 
of  the  same  nature  with  those  recently 
given  had  been  delivered  upon  former  oc- 
casions. The  act  of  king  William,  which 
allowed  the  benefit  of  counsel  to  persons 
charged  with  high  treason,  had  also  pro- 
vided free  access  for  the  counsel  to  the 
f)risoners ;  and  by  a  subsequent  act  of  par- 
iament  magistrates  had  also  been  allowed 
to  visit  the  prisons.  Upon  the  recent  trial 
the  court  had  only  saia  that  the  case  was 
attended  with  doubts,  as  to  one  of  the 
rights  of  the  magistrates  in  the  visiting  of 
prisons.  Upon  a  former  occasion  much 
bad  been  said  as  to  the  prerogative  of  the 
Crown  and  of  the  gaols  being  the  king*s, 
which  did  not  seem  to  him  to  bear  upon 
the  point.  The  act  of  the  31st  of  the  king 
was  the  first  of  a  series  of  acts,  when  the 

§aols  began  to  be  more  attended  to  than 
liey  formerly  had  been;  and  should  the 
magistrates  be  prevented  from  visiting  the 
caiSs,  things  would  fall  back  to  their 
lormer  state.    The  noble  lord  concluded 


with  moving^,  <*  That  leave  be  ctveii  to 
bring  in  a  bill  for  removing  Doimts  who* 
ther  Magistrates  ma^r  visit  Common  or 
County  Gaols»  not  being  Houses  of  Cor* 
rection." 

The  Attomeu  General  expressed  the 
astonishment  wnich  he  had  felt  at  hearing 
the  noble  lord  in  the  House  of  Commons 
accuse,  in  plain  terms,  the  learned  judge 
who  had  tried  the  cause  in  question,  of 
partiality.  It  was  impossible  that  any 
man,  exercising  the  functions  of  that  hign 
office  in  the  state,  could  have  a  more  se« 
nous  charge  brought  against  him,  for  it 
implied  every  thin^  that  vras  base  and  un« 
worthy.  If  an  individual,  who  had  sworn 
to  administer  the  law  with  strict  impar* 
tiality,  lent  himself  to  any  purpose,  poli- 
tical or  otherwise,  he  did  that  which  ouf^t 
to  subject  him  to  universal  reprobation. 
Although  he  (the  attorney-general)  was 
not  present  at  the  trial,  he  nad  the  most 
accurate  information  of  all  that  had  passed; 
of  the  patient  and  laborious  attention, 
without  any  interruption,  on  the  part  of 
the  judge,  to  the  learned  and  ingenious, 
though  fallacious  statement  of  the  noble 
lord's  counsel,  and  to  the  evidence  in  every 
point  of  the  noble  lord  himself  (in  whion 
evidence  there  were  certainly  very  eatra* 
ordinary  pasts,  although  he  had  not  the 
slightest  idea  of  insinuating  that  they  were 
not  founded  in  truth),  as  well  as  the  patient 
and  laborious  attention  which  he  gave  to 
the  statement  on  the  part  of  the  defend* 
ant.  And  this  last  he  supposed  the  noble 
lord  would  not  deny,  that  the  learned 
judge  was  bound  more  especially  to  do, 
when  a  man  was  charged  with  a  crime 
(whether  by  the  noble  lord  or  any  one 
else),  who  had  (bespoke  it  parenthetically^ 
been  punished  already  on  ex  parte  evi- 
dence, by  the  magistrates  of  tne  county 
in  which  he  was  faithfully  discharging  the 
duties  of  his  station.  If  ever  there  was 
an  individual  entitled  to  call  on  a  learned 
judge  for  protection  from  the  prejudices 
excited  against  him,  the  defendant  was 
assuredly  the  man.  When,  therefore,  the 
noble  lord  vented  a  charge  of  partiality 
against  a  learned  judge,  let  him  not  be 
quite  sure  that  he  himself,  at  two  succes- 
sive  quarter  sessions,  did  not  exhibit  great 
bias,  partiality,  and  prejudice ;  more  es- 
pecially when  he  and  the  other  magistrates 
voted  this  person  guilty  before  he  waa 
tried— a  person  placed  undoubtedly  in  a 
situation  of  the  greatest  embarrassment 
and  difficulty,  having  the  whole-'-DO,  that 
would  be  an  unjust  accusation  against  the 
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mtgistnicy  ot  Berkihirey  bat  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  magistrates  of  that  county 
pressing  him  on  one  side^  and  the  orders 
of  the  sheriffi  and  the  directions  of  the  se- 
cretary of  state  pressing  him  on  the 
0ther-*a  person  too  (he  was  sore  there 
was  no  one  who  could  contradict  the  as- 
sertion), who  from  the  first  moment  of 
his  appointment  to  the  situation  which  he 
held,  and  during  the  whole  of  his  previous 
Ufci  had  borne  the  highest  character,  and 
who,  in  the  exercise  of  the  functions  of 
his  office,  had  never  been  exceeded  by 
any  of  his  predecessors  in  his  claims  to 
the  approbation  of  his  superiors,  to  the 
respect  of  his  equals,  and  to  the  gratitude 
of  the  unfortunate  individuals  who  were 
committed  to  his  custody*  So  far,  how- 
ever, was  the  learned  judge  from  having 
manifested  any  partiality  towards  the  de- 
fendant in  this  case,  that  if  he  (the  attor* 
ney-general)  might  presume  to  find  any 
fault  with  his  conduct,  it  was,  that  he  had 
not  stated  the  law  quite  so  strongly  against 
the  prosecution,  as,  in  his  huiqble  judg- 
ment, he  would  have  been  warranted  in 
doing.— The  House  would  suppose,  from 
the  statement  of  the  noble  lord,  that  the 
question  was,  whether  or  not  the  magis- 
trates (visiting  or  other)  had  the  right  of 
entering  the  gaol  of  Reading^for  the  pur- 
pose of  visiting  it?  No  such  thing.  The 
noble  lord  himself  bad  visited  it ;  and  was 
told  he  mi^ht  visit  it  again.  That,  how- 
ever, he  himself  said,  was  not  his  object 
His  object  was,  to  see  if  he  had  a  right  to 
hold  communication  with  the  state  pri- 
soners confined  there.  Although  he  (the 
attorney-general)  admitted,  that  the  sta- 
tute of  the  SI  St  of  the  king  was,  in  some 
respects  strongly  constructed,  yet,  in  his 
humble  opinion,  there  was  not  the  slightest 
doubt,  that  the  clause  in  question  had  no- 
thing like  the  meaning  attached  to  it  by 
the  noble  lord;  nor  was  such  a  eonstruc- 
tion  ever  put  upon  it  until  the  noble  lord's 
time.  I^  indeed,  it  was  aotually  liable  to 
such  a  construction,  instead  of  opposine 
the  noble  lord's  motion,  he  should  feel  it 
bis  duty  to  move  for  leave  to  bring  in  a 
bill  to  repeal  the  act.  What!  was  it  pos- 
sible to  suppose,  that  this  or  any  other 
statute  gave  to  any  and  all  the  magistrates 
the  right  of  entering  the  king's  gsols,  and 
holdinff  communication,  when  and  how 
thev  pleased,  with  the  prisoners  confined 
in  tnose  gaols  on  charges  of  high  treason  i 
That  all  these  common  gaols  were  the 
Ling's,  for  the  benefit  of  the  state,  was 
establtjshedi  or  rather  recognized  (for  the 
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establishment  was  too  remote  to  be 
traced),  by  the  earliest  statutes.  The 
sherifi  having  been  for  a  time  dispos- 
sessed of  their  ward  of  these  gaols,  the 
statute  of  Edward  3rd  restored  things  to 
their  ancient  footing.  In  the  reign  of 
Henry  7th,  there  was  another  statute  of  a 
similar  description,  in  which  those  gaols 
were  expressly  termed  '*  Kind's  Gaols." 
What  evils  might  not  result  from  admit- 
ting the  interpretation  given  by  the  noble 
lord  to  the  statute  of  the  Slst  i>f  the  kin^  ? 
There  had  been,  and  there  might  agaia 
be,  times  of  treason  and  rebellion,  in 
which,  on  the  question  of  a  disputed  suc- 
cession, or  on  other  topics,  there  might 
be  a  very  divided  opinion  among  the  bet- 
ter orders  of  the  community.  What  would 
be  the  consequence  if  the  whole  of  the 
means  of  safety  which  the  law  had  pro- 
vided for  the  custody  of  persons  accused 
of  high  treason,  were  in  such  times  to  be 
beaten  down,  because,  by  the  existing 
statute,  the  magistrates  had  the  power  to 
visit  the  gaols,  in  order  to  see  that  thev 
were  in  good  repair  and  well  conductecl, 
and  nothing  farther,  and  by  no  means  to 
hold  such  communications  as  those  to 
which  the  noble  lord  imagined  they  were 
entitled  ?  The  ancient  warrants  for  com- 
mitment to  gaols,  in  the  difference  of 
terms  which  they  exhibited,  proved  the 
distinction  between  persons  imprisoned  for 
other  crimes,  and  persons  imprisoned  for 
high  treason.  In  the  one  they  were  or- 
dered to  be  kept  safe,  in  the  oiher  to  be 
kept  close.  £ven  in  modern  times,  so 
lately  as  1794<  or  1796  (he  did  not  remem- 
ber which),  a  person  was  committed  by 
the  court  of  King's-bench  on  a  charge  of 
high  treason  and  other  o&nces,  and  the 
warrant  directed  that  he  should  be  kept 
safe  and  close,  as  to  the  treason  with 
which  he  was  charged ;  and  as  to  the  other 
matters  with  which  he  was  charged,  that 
he  should  be  kept  safe.  The  object  of 
this  close  confinement  was,  to  cut  off  that 
communication  with  others,  which  might 
promote  the  purposes  of  a  conspiracy  de- 
trimental to  the  state.  He  humbly  con- 
tended-*nay,  he  confidently  contended* 
that  ibe  learned  judge  was  perfectly  right 
in  his  construction  of  the  law.  Were  he 
not  so,  be  repeated  that  the  statute  ou^t 
to  be  repealed.  He  had  the  highest  re- 
spect for  the  magistracy  of  the  country. 
He  was  perfectly  aware  of  the  importance 
of  their  duties,  and  of  the  exemplary 
manner  in  which  those  duties  were  gene- 
rally discharged.    But  to  say  that,  be* 
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cause  a  man  happened  to  be  in  the  com* 
mission  of  the  peace,  he  had.  therefore  a 
right  to  do  that  which  would  be  destruc- 
tive of  the  prerogative  of  the  Croirny  and 
dangerous  to  the  safety  of  the  state,  was 
to  advance  a  proposition  which  never 
ought  to  be,  and  he  was  persuaded  never 
would  be,  h'stened  to  bv  parh'ament.  The 
noble  lord  had  said,  tnat  previuus  to  the 
statute  of  the  Slst  of  the  kmg,  there  were 
statutes  empowering  the  magistrates  to  go 
to  the  gaols.  Yes ;  but  for  what  purposes? 
One  statute  gave  the  magistrates  the 
power  of  white-washiog  the  gaols  once  a 
year.  Another  gave  them  the  power  of 
repairing  them,  Stc.  But  could  any  man 
contend,  that  such  statutes  as  those  vested 
in  the  magistrates  the  power  of  destroying 
the  prerogative  possessed  by  the  Crown, 
of  keeping  prisoners,  charsed  with  high 
treason,  in  the  way  specified  in  the  war- 
rants for  their  apprehension?  He  ob^ 
jected  to  the  bill  nroposed  by  the  noble 
lord  on  two  grounds.  If  it  was  meant  to 
say,  that  there  were  any  doubts  as  to  the 
right  of  the  magistrates  to  visit  the  gaols, 
for  the  limited  purpotses  he  had  described, 
he  denied  that  there  was  the  slightest 
foundation  for  those  doubts ;  and  ill  that 
point  of  view,  therefore,  the  bill  was  un- 
necessary. If  it  was  intended  to  carry 
the  measure  a  jot  farther,  and  say  that 
the  magistrates  should  be  allowed  to  do 
what  the  noble  lord  tried  to  do,  be  con- 
tended that  bill  would  be  most  detrimen- 
tal. He  wished  to  call  to  the  noble  lord^s 
recollection,  that  the  unfortunate  defen- 
dant in  the  cause,  about  which  so  much 
had  been  said  (for  unfortunate  he  must 
call  him,  standing  in  the  predicament  in 
which  he  had  been  placed),  bad  told  the 
noble  lord,  that  if  he  would  converse  wi4h 
the  prisoners  in  his  presence,  he  would 
not  refuse  to  allow  him  to  do  so.  On  this, 
however,  the  noble  lord  himself  called  to 
that  person's  recollection  the  orders  he 
had  received  not  to  admit  the  magistrates 
generally;  and  he  then  receded  from  his 
offer.  Why  did  he  state  this  ?  To  show 
that  the  noble  lord's  object  (it  might  be  a 
meritorious  one  in  his  own  opinion),  was 
not  to  exercise  the  power  which  was  ac- 
tually vested  in  the  magistrates  by  the 
statute  of  visiting  the  gaols,  for  the  pur- 
poses therein  distinctly  specified ;  but  to 
assert  the  right  of  the  magistrates  to  de- 
stroy the  prerogative  of  the  Crown   to 


keep  in  safe  custody  persons  charged  with 
high  treason ;  to  assert  the  right  of  the 
magistrates  to  access>  intercoune,  and 


communication  with  persons  so  committed 
to  safe  custody;  a  construction  of  the 
statute  of  which,  until  the  noble  lord 
fancied  that  it  bore  it,  no  one  had  ever 
thought  it  capable,  or  at  least  had  ever 
acted  as  if  he  thought  so.  If  the  noble 
lord  did  not  attempt  to  cany  the  right 
beyond  the  bare  act  of  visitmg  and  m« 
specting  the  gaol,  the  introduction  of  a 
bill  was  unnecessary;  if  he  attempted  to 
carry  it  a  single  iota  farther,  it  would  be 
most  detrimental.  If  doubta  had  been 
shown  to  exist,  with  regard  to  the  mere 
exposition  of  a  cotemporary  statute,  be 
should  think  there  was  some  ground  for 
tlie  proposed  motion ;  but  there  coold  be 
no  doubt  whatever  as  to  the  object  and 
meaning  of  the  act  of  1791 ;  and  the  true 
<luestion  before  the  House  was,  whether 
it  would  suffer  the  prerogative  of  the 
Crown,  as  it  existed  under  the  ancient 
common  law,  to  be  destroyed  by  a  pro* 
ceeding  of  this  nature.  The  act  on  wnlch 
the  noble  lord  relied,  had  passed  in  1791» 
previous  to  times  not  only  of  danger  and 
alarm,  but  of  very  ereat  division  of  opi* 
nion  on  political  stmjects;  and  no  sudi 
construction  had  by  any  htnnan  being, 
before  the  noble  lord,  lieen  represented 
to  be  the'true  construction  of  thestatute. 
He  should  oppose*  the  introduetion  of  the 
noble  lord's  bill,  therefore;  firsti  upon 
the  ground  that  it  was  unneoessary»  with 
reference  to  the  meaning  of  the  act  of 
parliament;  and  secondly,  that  if  adopted, 
It  would  be  highly  detrimental  to  the  best 
interests  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Siurges  Bourne  said,  that  after  the 
able  speech  of  the  hon.  and  learned  gen- 
tleman, he  would  not  argue  the  law  of 
the  case,  but  would  confine  himself  to 
the  statement  of  a  few  facts.  The  noble 
lord  had  told  the  Houfe  that  he  went  to 
the  saol  at  Reading,  with  a  view  to  gain 
admission  to  the  state  prisoners  confined 
there,  and  that  having  been  refused  ad- 
mission, he  indicted  the  gaoler  in  conse- 
quence. But  the  noble  lord  had  not  told 
tne  House  another  circumstance,  which, 
if  true,  was  a  most  important  feature  in 
the  case.  And  here  he  would  observe, 
that  that  evening  was  the  first  time  since 
he  had  sat  in  that  House,  that  he  had 
heard  an  attack  on  a  learned  judge,  not 
in  the  shape  of  a  charge  whicn  that 
learned  judee  could  answer,  but  in  a 
speech  which  he  could  not  answer,  of  the 
most  serious  description,  imputing  to  that 
learned  judgedirect  and  gross  impartiality ; 
nay,  farther,  declaring,  that  if  be  had  a. 
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cmite  in  which  goraniment  were  the  other 
partji  he  was  cooyinced  that,  whatever 
night  be  the  iDerita  of  the  case^  the  verdict 
Would  be  given  i^amat  him.  Now,  when 
auch  an  aopuiatioB  as  this  was  preferred 

S^inst  an  individual  filling  so  higjh  an 
ce  in  the  state,  it  was  worth  while  to 
inquire  wheUier  or  not  the  noble  accuser 
himself  stood  redus  in  curiS.  The  noble 
lord  had  not  stated  what  he  understood 
had  occurred,  although  he  could  not  be* 
lieveit;  namely,  that  at  the  quarter  sessions 
for  Berkshire  the  noble  lord  persuaded 
the  majority  of  the  masistrates  to  punish 
m  nan  first  by  turning  him  out  of  the  of* 
fiee  which  he  held,  and  then  to  bring  a 
prosecution  against  him.  Nor  was  t^at 
all.  He  had  been  told,  that  the  noble 
lord  and  his  associates  were  not  content 
with  the  usual  publication  of  the  resolu- 
tions of  the  quarter  sessions,  with  the 
names  of  the  magbtrates  passing  them ; 
but  that  while  the  trial  of  the  individual 
in  questim  was  pending,  they  caused  the 
inaertion  of  the  resolutions  of  the  magis- 
trates of  Berkshire,  pronouncing  him 
guiliy  of  the  charge  on  which  he  was 
about  to  be  tried,  in  the  county  newspaper. 
Nor  was  that  all.  He  had  been  told,  that 
to  those  resolutions  were  attached,  not 
only  the  names  of  seventeen  magisti^tes 
who  voted  for  them,  but  the  names  of 
thirteen  other  magistrates  who  voted 
against  them ;  and  this  he  repeated,  pend- 
ing the  trifl  of  the  person  charged.  He 
hoped  the  noble  lord  would  say  that  he 
had  been  misinformed,  and  that  all  this 
was  not  so ;  for  he  must  declare,  that  so 
coinplete  an  instance  of  partial  and  pre- 
judiced proceedings  no  man  ought  to  be« 
lieve,  unless  it  was  stated  in  that  House, 
and  not  contradicted*  If,  however,  it 
should  torn  out,  that  such  had  actually 
beea  the  case ;  if  the  noble  lord  had  really 
been  a  >Darty  to  the  acts  which  he  had 
describea;  the  noble  lord  might  make 
what  speeches  he  pleaspd  in  favour  of 
liberty  in  that  House*  but  with  such  facts 
before  them,  all  must  be  of  opinion  that 
his  practice  was  wholly  at  variance  with 
his  professions. 

Sir  F.  Burddt  was  not  well  acooainted 
with  the  merits  of  the  case,  but  wished  to 
say  a  few  words  on  the  question*  As  to 
what  had  fallen  from  the  hon.  gentleman 
who  had  just  animadverted  so  freely  on 
his  noble  friend,  he  had  no  doubt  that 
when  his  noble  friend  came  to  reply,  he 
would  answer  the  hon*  gentleman's  state* 
ments  very  satisfactorify ;  foe  he  was  so 


confident  of  the  candour,  iatr  dealia^y 
and  good  sense  of  his  noble  friend,  thmt 
although  comparatively  ignorant  of  the 
frMrts,  he  was  persuaded  that  be  would 
entirely  exonerate  himself  from  the  hon. 
gentleman's  charges^    The  hon.  gentle* 
man  said,  that  the  ^oler  had  b^n  pa* 
nished,  as  he  termed  it,  before  trial.  Now, 
as  fiir  as  he  could  collect  the  nature  of 
the  case  it  was  this  :^  the  magisiratca  of 
the  county,  considering  the  gaoler  their 
servant  with  respect  to  a  particular  part 
of  the  gaol,  and  he  having  (very  properly 
perhaps. —  that  was  not  the  point)  die* 
obeyed  their  instructions,  they,  not  with 
a  vmdictive  feeling,  but  to  try  the  quea- 
tion,  suspended  him  from  that  part   of 
his  ofiice  which  related  to  the  peniten- 
tiary, until  the  result  of  the  trial  should 
ascertain  the  state  of  the  law.    He  did 
not  apprehend  that  by  this  proceeding 
the  gaoler  had  experienced  much  inoon- 
venience«  as  the  prooeedinn  did  not  ap* 
pear  to  originate  in  any  feeling  of  hostihty 
or  animosity.    The  question  at  issue  waa^ 
whether  or  not  ma^strates  had  the  risht  t^ 
visit  every  part  orthese  eaols.    WiUi  r^ 
spect  to  tne  warrants  for  keeping  prisoners 
in  safe  and  close  custody,  it  was  to  be 
observed,  that,  according  to  the  old  pra^ 
tice  of  the  country,  and  the  opinion  of 
some  of  our  greatest  lawyers;  the  common 
law  considered  every  thing  custody  that 
ever  so  slightly  infringed  the  liberty  of 
the  subject,  even  when  the  prisoner  was 
confined  to  the  care  of  his  fnends.  But  if 
by  dose  custody  was  meant  solitary  con- 
finement, he  would  assert  that  it  was  to- 
tally unknown  to  the  ancient  law.    It  had 
been  argued,  that  because  the  common 

eolswere  the  king's  gaols,  magistrates 
d  not  a  right  to  visit  persons  confined 
in  them  on  charges  of  high  treason.  They 
were  called  the  king's  gaols  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  high  roads  were  said  to 
belong  to  the  kmg»  and  no  more  was  meant 
than  that  they  isere  used  for  a  public 
purpose.  If,  however,  there  were  doubts 
on  the  legal  question,  it  was  necessary 
that  they  should  be  immediately  set  at 
rest  Although  the  hon.  and  learned  gen- 
tleman hsid  no  doubt  on  the  subject,  other 
Sntlemen  of  the  profession,  equally 
imed,  might  entertain  very  considerable 
doubts.  He  should,  therefore,  vote  for 
his  noble  friend's  motion. 

The  SoUciior  General  said,  that  the 
only  ground  upon  which  the  noble  lord 
had  adled  on  the  House  to  egree  to  hia 
motiooi  leemed  to  be  the  acquittal  of 
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EasCaff,  the  Berksbire  gaoler.    The  que8« 
tion  to  be  tried  upon  that  occasion  was, 
whether  magUtratiS,  under  the  Slst  of 
the  king,  had  a  right  to  visit  by  themselves 
persons  confined  undeV  a  charge  o(  high 
treason.    It  was  decided  against  the  no- 
ble lord.     He  had  visited  the  gaol  for  no 
other  purpose  than  to  lav  a  ground  for 
bringing  it  to  an  issue,  ana  the  fate  of  the 
Indictment  against  the  gaoler  determined 
that  no  such  ri^ht  of  visiting  existed  in 
magistrates.    If  such  was  the  law,  were 
the   House  now  prepared  to    say    that 
tbey  would  alter  it,  and  that  the  Sift 
of  the  king  was  passed  with  a  different 
view?     The  statute  of  WiUiam,  so  far 
from  proving  that  such  a  right  of  visiting 
persons  confined  for  high  treason  existed, 
proved  (iirectly  tlie  contrary.     It  showed 
that  counsel  could  not,  under  that  act, 
visit  such  a  prisoner  without  permission. 
The  niible  lord  claimed  the  privilege  of 
visiting,  whether  the  person  was  indicted 
or  not.    The  cases  quoted  by  his  hon. 
and  learned  friend  proved  beyond   con- 
tradiction that  no  such  right  existed,  and 
that  a  prisoner  could  not  be  visited  with- 
out either  the  permission  of  the  court  or 
the  secrttary  of  state.     The  Slst  of  the 
king    was  passed  with  quite  a  different 
view.     This  law,  as  explained  by  his  hon. 
and  learned  friend,  was  quite  clear.    If  a 
bill  was  brought  in  to  confer  upon  ma- 
gistrates such  a  right,  he  hoped  the  House 
would  pause  before  they  assented  to  it. 
The  hon.  baronet  who  spoke  last,  denied 
that  Eastaff  was  punished,   because   he 
had  only  been  removed  from  his  situation 
as  superintendant  of    the  Penitentiary. 
But,  he  would  ask,  was  not  this  a  punish- 
meta?     And  was  he  not  removed  from 
that  situation  in  consequence  of  his  re- 
fusal to   comply    with  the    demand    of 
the  magistrates  ?-*  [Hear, !]-— He  had 
not  been  even  accused  of  misconducting 
himself  in  the  Penitentiary.    Why,  then, 
was  he  discharged  from  it,  but  to  punish 
him  for  what  he  had  done  in  the  other  si- 
tuation?     He  was  dismissed  firom  one 
place  for  havins   dona  his  duty  in  the 
other.     The  judge  who  presided   upon 
this  trial,  had  been  char^^ed  with  partiality. 
The  accusation  came  with  a  very  ill  grace 
from  the  noble  lord,  after  having  been  the 
means  of  punishing  the  gaoler  for  what  he 
was  in  duty  bound  to  do.     He  had  only  of- 
fended in  the  solitary  instance  of  differing 
with  the  noble  lord  m  his  interpretation  of 
the  Slst  of  the  kine,  which  the  noble  lord 
himself  now  allowed  to  be  doubtfuL 
(VOL.  XXXVU.) 


Lord  FMestonef  in  reply,  said,  that  he 
had  never  before  heard  that  there  were 
no  doubts  on  the  subject.    On  the  con- 
trary, he  had  believed  that  doubts  were 
very  prevalent   upon  it,  and  it  was  for 
the  purpose  of  removing  those  doubts, 
that  he  had  made  his  present  motion.    As 
the  att omev- general  for  whpse  opinion  he 
'  entertained  great  respect,  now  told  him 
that  there  were  no  doubts  on  the  subject, 
he  was  not  foolish  enough  to  wish  to  in* 
troduce  a  bill  to  remove  doubts  which  did 
not  exist.     His  conduct  in  the  affair  in 
question  had  been  called  in  question.    It 
had  fallen  once  or  twice  from  the  hon. 
and  learned  gentleman,  that  he  had  wish- 
ed to  establish  the  right  of  the  magis- 
trates to  go  and  hold  secret  communica- 
tion with  suspected  traitors.    He  had  no 
such  object.     He  thought  he  had  a  rieht 
to  visit  them ;   and  he  went  to  try  that 
right.     He   allowed,    that   afler   he  had 
been  in  the  first  instance  refused  admis- 
sion, the  gaoler  ofiered  to  let  him  in,  if 
he   would  previously  stipulate    what  he 
would  say  when  in.     This  he  refused,  aa 
unbecoming   a  magistrate;    and  he  had 
told  the  gaoler,  that  were  he  to  admit 
him  on  those  terms  he  would  not  satisfy 
him   (lord  F.),  and  might   offend  those 
whose  peremptory  orders  he  had  received 
on  the  subject.     Now  he  wished  to  know 
what  there  was  improper  in  that  ?     An 
hon.  gentleman  had  been  pleased  to  say 
that  he  had  stated  only  parts  of  the  case, 
and  not  the  whole.   The  fact  was,  that  he 
had  not  stated  any  part  of  the  case.    He 
had  not  alluded  to  any  part  of  the  pro- 
ceedings before  the  quarter  sessions.     He 
would  now  state  the  whole  story: — On 
the  10th  of  June  he  went  to  visit  the  gaol, 
accompanied  by  several  magistrates.  They 
had  a  good  deal  of  discussion  with  the 
gaoler,  who  refused  to  admit  them.     And 
here  he  would  observe,  without  feeling  the 
least   animosity  towards    the  individual, 
that  the  discovery  of  his  great  merits  had 
taken  place  since  the  recent  occurrences; 
and  that  he  Herd  F.)  had  no  reason  to 
believe  that  tne  high  eulogiums  bestowed 
on  him  were  perfectly  well  founded.     He 
attempted  to  persuaoe  the  gaoler  that  he 
was  acting  illegally,  to  which  he  replied 
'•  I  quite  agree  with  you :  I  believe  I  have 
no  right  to  keep  you  out ;  but  I  am  or- 
dered by  my  superiors  to  do  so,  and  I 
must  obey.**  On  the  14th  of  June,  he  again 
went  to  the  gaol,  but  the  gaoler  nersisted  in 
his  refusal  to  admit  him.    At  tne  ensuing 
quarter  sessioos  he  (lord  F.)  attended^ 
(4E) 
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made  a  formal  complaint  of  the  conduct 
of  the  gaoler,  and  moved  a  set  of  resolu* 
tions,  one  of  which  waa,  that  the  magis- 
trates had  a  right,  under  the  statute  of 
the  3l8t  of  the  king,  to  go  into  the  gaol. 
The  court  unanimously  agreed  in  his  opi- 
nion. The  gaoler  was  called  in,  and  ad- 
monished ;  and  told  that  the  magistrates 
considered  they  had  a  right  to  visit  the 
gaol.  The  gaoler  applied  for  leave  to 
\^  rite  to  the  secretary  of  state.  This  was 
refused,  and  an  hour  given  to  him  for  his 
determination,  at  the  expiration  of  which 
period  he  said  he  would  let  them  in.  He 
then  thought  the  question  was  set  at  rest ; 
but  a  month  afterwards  he  was  told  that 
the  gaoler  persisted  in  his  refusal  to  admit 
the  magfstrates.  A  few  days  before  the 
next  quarter  sessions  he  called  at  the 
gaol,  and  required  admittance,  but  was 
refused,  and  a  letter  of  lord  Sidmouth's 
was  shown  to  him.  He  was  then  on  his 
way  to  town  ;  and  when  he  arrived  there 
had    an    indictment   drawn  against  the 

faoler.  Returning  to  the  quarter  sessions, 
e  there  tnade  another  complaint.  He  I 
found  on  the  bench  an  unprecedented 
number  of  magistrates.  Gentlemen  were 
there  who  were  not  at  all  in  the  habit  of 
attending.  He  learnt  that  they  had  come 
for  the  purpose  of  reversing  the  order  of 
the  last  court.  As  the  gaoler  bad  re- 
fused to  obey  the  unanimous  order  of 
the  court,  whose  servant  he  was,  it  was 
the  duty  of  the  court,  in  the  maintenance 
of  their  character  and  dignity,  to. take 
notice  of  that  refusal,  and  that  notice  was 
only  to  suspend  him  until  the  trial  of  the 
indictment  in  question.  That  this  was 
the  least  which  the  court  of  quarter  ses- 
sions could  do  was  his  opinion  then— it 
was  his  opinion  stilt.  As  to  the  publica- 
tion of  the  resolutions  in  the  newspapers, 
he  had  voted  against  it ;  and,  with  re- 
spect to  the  names  of  the  magistrates 
who  voted  against  the  resolutions  being 
attached  to  them,  the  hon.  gentleman 
who  had  made  that  charge  ought  to 
know,  that  when  any  resolutions  passed 
at  a  court  of  quarter  sessions  were  pub- 
lished, the  names  of  the  magistrates 
present  were  always  attached  to  them. 
There  was  no  part  of  his  conduct,  through- 
out this  affair,  of  which  he  need  be 
ashamed,  or  which  he  would  not  retrace 
under  the  same  circunutances.  As  the 
sense  of  the  House  would  be  doubtless 
against  his  motion,  after  the  decided  opi- 
nion promulgated  by  the  law  officers  of 
the  Crown,  he  had  no  objection  to  with* 
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draw  it,  if  such  should  be  tbe  pleaiure  of 
the  Hou8e_rCrie8  of  «  withdiwr  T] 

^  The  noble  lord  accordingly  withdrevr 
his'motion* 

Saving  Banks.]  Tbe  Ckanctlhr  of 
the  Exchequer  rose,  to  move  for  leave  to 
bring  in  a  bill  to  amend  the  Saving  Baoks, 
act.  The  object  of  the  bUl  was  to  obviate 
several  difficulties  which  had  been  found 
in  carrying  the  act  into  excution ;  for  in- 
stance, it  required  an  order  to  receive  die 
principal,  and  another  order  to  receive 
the  interest.  The  present  bill  would  an* 
thorize  general  orders  for  both  principal 
and  interest.  During  the  recess,  genCle* 
men  would  have  opportunities  of  becoming 
acquainted  with  other  difficulties  whidi  it 
might  be  proper  to  remedy.  He  congra* 
tulated  the  House  and  the  country  on  the 
establishment  and  rapid  progress  of  the 
Saving  banks.  Their  growth  was  far  be> 
yond  expectation,  and  would  have  given 
great  delight  and  satisfaction  to  the 
author  of  the  measure  (Mr. 'Rose)  had 
he  lived  to  witness  it.  It  would  possibly 
surprise  the  House  to  learn  that,  since  the 
6th  of  August  last,  when  the  operation  of 
the  bill  commenced,  to  the  I'lth  of  Moreb, 
1818,  no  less  a  sum  than  657,00(tf.  bad 
been  deposited  in  StfVing  banks.  He^:on« 
eluded  with  moving  <<  That  leave  be  given 
to  bring  in  a  bill  to  amend  an  act  passed  in 
the  last  session  of  parliament,  to  encon- 
rage  the  establishment  of  Banks  for  Saving! 
in  England." 

General  Thornton  did  not  think  it 
would  be  proper  that  the  money  paid 
into  Savine  oanks  should  produce  a  nigh 
interest,  it  would  induce  persons  to  put 
money  into  them,  for  whom  such  banka 
were  not  originally  intended.  It  would 
be  better  that  the  interest  should  be  IL 
lis.  Sd.  than  4/.  lU.  Sd.  From  hia 
knowledge  of  the  lower  orders  of  Uie  peo* 
pie,  he  was  convinced  that  sUArv"  wanted 
was  security  for  their  money.  They  had 
rather  an  aversion  to  a  high  rate  of  interest 
[a  laugh]. 

Sir  John  Netoport  was  slad  the  ehan* 
oellor  of  the  exchequer  had  taken  this 
subject  into  his  hands.  The  greatest  ad* 
vantages  would  result  from  it.  As  to 
the  paradox  of  the  hon.  general,  that  the 
lower  orders  did  not  wish  to  make  their 
money  productive,  it  was  too  absurd 
(he  did  not  mean  any  offimce)  to  need 
refutation.  Thinking  as  he  did  on  the 
subject,  he  should  deprecate  any  measure 
which  tended  to  counteract  the  present 
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mode  of  proceeding.  That  it  might  long 
continue  was  his  sincere  wish,  as  he  con- 
ceived much  good  would  result  to  the 
lower  dass^  from  the  establishment  of 
Saving  banks*  He  thought  great  credit 
was  due  to  the  chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer for  his  continued  exertions  on  the 
subject,  and  ^ould  most  willinglj  support 
the  introduction  of  the  bill. 

Afr.  BaUn^tOtt  thought  the  public 
would  be  repaid  by  the  improved  morality 
of  the  leWer  orders ;]  but  there  was  some 
danger  that  persons  of  an  improper  class 
woiud  avail  themselves  of  Saving  banks. 
He  belonged  to  one  from  whidi  all  but 
servants,  mechanics,  and  other  persons  in 
the  same  rank  of  life  had  been  excluded ; 
but  it  was  astonishing  how  many  persons  in 
a  superior  rank  endeavoured  to 'avail  them- 
selves of  it.  One  gentleman  possessed 
of  above  40,000/.  wished  to  put  m  money 
in  the  names  of  his  six  children.  He 
knew  of  many  other  instances.  He 
thought  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
would  do  well  to  provide  in  this  bill,  that 
the  lower  orders  alone  should  be  bene- 
fited by  it. 

Mr.  Thompson  agreed  with  the  hon. 
member,  as  to  the  propriety  of  preventing 
any  but  the  lower  classes  from  placing 
their  money  in  Saving  banks.  He  knew 
several  cases  where  persons  of  affluent 
circumstances  vested  sums  in  Saving 
banks  on  account  of  their  children.  If 
such  a  system  were  allowed,  persons  who 
had  money  to  spare  would  not  place  it  in 
country  banks  nor  in  the  funds,  nor  in 
other  securities  from  which  a  less  interest 
was  derived,  but  from  which  a  greater 
benefit  would  arise  to  the  public.  He 
hoped  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
would  introduce  a  clause  in  the  bill  to 
prevent  all  but  the  lower  classes  from 
vesting  their  money  in  these  banks. 

Leave  given  to  bring  in  the  bill.  It 
was  accordingly  brought  in,  and  read  a 
first  and  second  time. 

Navy  Estimates.]  Mr.  Broaden 
brought  up  the  report  of  the  Comnuttee 
of  Supply  to  which  the  Navy  Estimates 
were  referred.  On  the  question,  that  the 
report  be  received, 

Mr.  Forbes  said,  he  wished  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  House  and  of  his  majes- 
ty's ministers  to  the  situation  of  the  offi- 
cers of  the  navy.  When  they  received 
pensions  for  wounds,  those  pensions  were 
not  granted  on  the  same  fooUng  as  to 
wounded  officers  of  the  army.    It  was 


understood  by  the  order  in  council  appli- 
cable to  this  subject,  that  both  services 
were  to  be  plscea  on  the  same  footing. 
He  had  lately  seen  many  instances  of 
officers  of  the  navy  receiving  for  the  same 
wounds  considerably  less  than  officers  of 
correspondent  ranx  in  the  army,  He 
could  see  no  ground  for  this  distmction. 
It  was  a  sufficient  compliment  to  the  army 
to  say  that  it  was  equal  to  the  navy.  A 
post  captain  in  the  navy,  who  ranked  with 
a  colonel  in  the  army  received  only  250L 
while  the  other  received  300/.  a  year. 
He  wished  also  to  allude  to  the  case  of 
pursers  clerks,  some  of  whom  after  eleven 
years  service,  had  been  turned  adrift 
without  a  sixpence.  The  whole  of  the 
persons  in  this  situation  amounted  to  SO. 
He  complained  idso  of  the  alteration 
which  haa  been  adopted  in  the  case  of 
pursers.  All  the  ships  had  been  taken 
from  the  pursers,  and  they  had  been  put 
on  a  very  inadequate  half-pay.  He  hoped 
these  matters  would  be  taken  into  consi- 
deration in  the  proper  quarter,  and  that 
the  country  would  not  show  itself  un* 
grateful  for  the  services  rendered  to  it  by 
the  navy. 

Mr.  broker  said,  that  nothing  could  be 
more  mischievous  to  the  navy  than  the 
views  of  the  hon.  gentleman,  if  carried 
into  effect.  This  was  not  the  first  time 
the  hon.  gentleman  had  introduced  this 
subject  to  the  attention  of  the  House; 
and  it  was  not  now  the  first  or  second  or 
third  time  he  had  been  answered.  The 
hon.  gentleman  ought  to  know  something 
of  the  state  of  the  two  services,  and  the 
diiierent  advantages  enjoyed  by  each, 
before  he  recommended  any  change  with 
regard  to  them.  It  w^s  true  a  lieutenant 
colonel  had  6d,  a  day  more  half-pay  than 
a' young  post-captain  of  the  same  rank. 
.But  then  the  post  certains  went  on  rising 
without  interruption  till  they  were  equ2 
to  full  colonels,  whereas  a  lieutenant- 
colonel  remained  where  he  was.  For 
instance,  in  181 4,  there  were  200  post 
captains  who  ranked  as  lieutenant-colo- 
nels. At  that  time  there  were  al^o  1,100 
lieutenant  colonels.  There  was  not  one 
of  these  post  captains  who  had  not  risen 
to  a  ranx  equal  to  that  of  full  colonel, 
whereas  there  was  not  one  of  the  1,100 
lieutenant-colonels,  who  was  not  still  lieu- 
tenant-colonel. The  hon.  gentleman  com- 
plained that  all  the  ships  had  been  taken 
from  the  pursers.  But  how  many  of  them 
could  have  ships '  Not  above  400.  There 
were  900  in  all  i  and^  %o  to  give  ships  to 
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400  of  them,  he  would  reduce  the  500  other 
to  actual  starvation.    Pursers  were  brought 
up  generally  to  the  pen  and  ink  line,  and, 
in  port,  not  one  of  them  would  live  on 
board  their  respective  vessels ;  so  that  the 
pay,  which  was  only  about  70/.  a  year,  if 
they  did  not  remain  onboard,  would  really 
be  less  than  the  present  half-pav  allowance. 
Not  one  of  them  would  make  the  ex- 
change.   The  old  plan  of  rewarding  pur«> 
sers,  while  it  profited  them  but  little,  was 
expensive  to  the  country.    The  lowest 
rate  of  a  purser's  half-pay  was  Ss,  a  day, 
which  was  more  than  the  most  of  those 
who  bad  ships  before  received ;  the  higher 
rates  were  4  and  5  shillings  a  day.    There 
were  no  complaints  from  any  one  purser  of 
this  arrangement.    But  with  this  liberality 
the  Admiralty  had  made  a  provision  for 
economy,  and  had  determined   that  no 
more  pursers  should  be  made  till  they 
were  reduced  to  the  number  of  those  who 
would  have  ships  under  the  old  system.— 
The  hon.  gentleman  had  next  mentioned 
midshipmen  who  had  been  promoted  to 
be  officers  called  purser's  clerks.    This 
statement  was  a  bundle  of  blunders,  and 
if  he  had  not  known  the  gentleman  from 
whom  it  came,  he  should  have  attributed  it 
to  one  of  his  own  countrymen.  A  midship- 
man could  not  be  promoted  to  be  a  cleric, 
for  the  situation  of  clerk  was  inferior  to 
that  of  midshipman.    Secondly,  there  was 
no  such  office  as  purser's  clerk.    There 
were,  indeed,  persons  denominated  cap- 
tains' clerks,  who  were  not  officers,  and 
who  had  nothing  to  do  with  pursers—but 
who  kept  the  captain's  accounts,  were  ap- 
pointed and  mieht  be  dismissed  by  him, 
and  were  the  private  servants  of  the  cap- 
tains, except  that  an  allowance  was  made 
for  them  by  the  public.    It  was  true  that, 
as  they  were  the  only  persons  in  civil 
employ  connected  with  ships,  it  was  usual 
to  select  the  pursers  from  the  most  de- 
serving of  them ;   but  they  could  have  no 
more  claim  to  half-pay  than  the  amanuensis 
of  any  member  of  that  House.    He  com- 
plained of  the  hon.  gentleman,  that  with  a 
zeal   meritorious  in  its  origin,  but  mis- 
chievous in  its  effisct,  he  chose  to  attack 
a  board  of  Admiralty,  which  had  laboured 
with  an;ciety,  diligence,  and  success,  for 
the  good  of  the  service— which,  in  five  or 
six  years,  had  done  more  for  the  benefit  of 
the  navy,  and  thence  of  the  nation,  than 
ever   had   been    done   in    twenty- five  or 
twenty-six    years  before.     He    did   not 
xnesQ  by  that  to  blame  former  admimstra- 
i^ioDs;  he  kaew  tkejr  were  all|  without 
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excepting  even  his  political  opponents* 
equally  zealous  to  promote  the  comfort  of 
the  navy. 

Mr.  Money  said,  the  object  of  his  hon* 
friend  seemed  to   have   been  misappre- 
hended.    It  was  not  his  intention,  he  be- 
lieved, to  throw  any  imputation  upon  the 
conduct  of  the  Admiralty,  but  simply  to 
submit  the  fact  to  the  notice  of  the  House^ 
that  8  great  diffisrence  did  exist  in  the  rate 
of  providing  for  the  officers  of  the  army 
and  navy.     The  services  of  the  navy,  and 
the  glorious  deeds  achieved  by  its  means, 
were  in  a  special  manner  entitled  to  the 
gratitude  or  this  country ;  for  without  our 
navy,  the  triumphs  of  our  army  had  not 
been  so  signal  and  complete.    Withoat 
the  co-operation  of  our  navy,  the  exer- 
tions of  Wellington    and  his  victorious 
troops  would  not  have  been  attended  with 
such  brilliant  and  decisive  success.    Whea 
he  considered  the  many  and  signal   trU 
umphs  they  had  obtained,  the  long  and 
arduous  blockades    they   had    sustained 
for  years  together,  it  was  impossible  for 
him  to  admit  that  the  rate  of  compensa- 
tion to  which  they  were  in  justice  entitled 
should  be  inferior  to  that  of  the  army. 
The  bravery  of  British  seamen  was  pro- 
verbifil,  and  he  need  only  instance  the 
conduct  of  his  hon.  friend  the  member 
for  Glamorgan,   who  with  a   handful  of 
men  on  board  his  ship,  performed  actions 
last  war  which  were  sufficient  to  immor- 
talize him.    The  bombardment  of  Algiers 
was  also  a  striking  proof  of  the  bravery  of 
British  seamen,  and  ought  to  induce  the 
House  to  keep  a  strict  and  watchful  eye 
to  their  interests.    He  hoped,  therefore, 
that  the  situation  of  naval  officers,  of  all 
classes,  ii^ould  be  attended  to,  and  thai 
they  would  meet  with    that    protection 
from  their  country  which  their  conduct 
so  richly  merited. 

Mr.  Huskisson  said,  that  the  hon.  gen* 
tleman  had  spoken  of  our  navy  as  if  that 
House  had  heard  then,  for  the  first*  time, 
of  their  gallant  deeds — as  if  their  services 
had  been  altogether  forgotten.  Had  he 
been,  however,  at  the  pains  to  inform  him« 
self,  he  might  have  been  soon  satisfied^ 
that  the  country  had  neither  been  insen- 
sible  to  the  services  of  our  gallant  FeameUp 
nor  unmindful  of  making  due  provision 
for  their  comforts.  He  would  likewise 
have  found,  that  no  such  distinction  ex- 
isted in  the  rate  of  compensation  to  tba 
armv  and  navy  as  he  had  been  led  to 
think ;  or,  if  it  did,  that  it  was  easily  to 
be  accounted  for,  from  the  nature  and 
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circumstances  of  the  different  services. 
Id  the  army,  the  opportunities  which  an 
officer  had  of  improvine  his  fortune  by 
prize-money  did   not  often  occur ;    and 
when  tliey  did  occur,  it  was  for  the  most 
part  but  to  an  inconoiderable  amount.    In 
the  navy  such  opportunities  were  frequent, 
and  often  to  a  very  great,  amount.    The 
officers  of   the    navy  were    sensible    of 
these  advantages,  and  never  looked    to 
any  farther  compensation.    On  the  late 
triumph  at  Algiers,  to  which  the  bon.  gen- 
tleman had  alluded,  the  sum  of  I00,000{. 
had  been  distributed  among  those   who 
had  been  engaged  in  that  service,  besides 
the  honours  and    distinctions  conferred 
upon  those  who  had  signalized  themselves 
by  their  conduct  and  valour.     He  con- 
tended, that  nothing  could  be  more  false 
in  argument,  nor  more  mischievous  in  its 
consequences,  than  the  practice  of  form- 
ing comparisons  between  the  different  ser- 
vices, and  maintaining  unfounded  distinc- 
tions.   It  had  been  said,  that  the  late  war 
had  been  barren  in  prizes ;    but  he  be- 
lieved he  was  warranted  in  saying,  that  no 
war  in  the  annals  of  this  country  had  been 
more  productive      The  capture  of  Banda 
alone  had  afforded  to  many  the  opportu- 
nity of  acquiring  the  means  of  indepen- 
dence! comlbrt,  and  wealth.    The  system 
of  remunerating  for  wounds  or  loss  oflipabs 
was  said  to  be  different  in  the  navy  from 
what  it  was  in  the  army.    This  was  true ; 
but  the  difference  was  entirely  in  favour 
of  the  navy,     ^or  in  the  latter,  pensions 
were  given  for  wounds  which  were  not 
equivalent  to  loss  of  limb,  while  in  the 
army,  unless  the  wounds  received  were 
fully  equal  to  loss  of  limb,  it  generally  hap- 
pened that  no  pensions  whatever  were 
given.    It  often  happened  in  the  navy, 
that  a  man  received  250/.  for  wounds, 
for  which  in  the  army  nothing  would  have 
been  given. 

Mr.  Forbet  observed,  that  the  hon. 
secretary  to  the  Admiralty  might  have 
spared  the  patience  of  the  House  and  his 
own  lungs  in  the  greater  part  of  what  he 
had  said,  for  it  was  already  before  the 
House  and  the  public.  He  had  read  the 
most  part  of  it  in  a  pamphlet  intituled 
**  Observations  on  the  Navy/'  purporting 
to  come  from  **  A  Friend  to  the  Navy. 
He  dill  not  know  who  the  writer  was,  but 
perhaps  the  hon.  secretary  was  well  ac- 
quainted with  him.  He  would  not  attempt 
to  follow  the  hon.  secretary  in  the  speech 
he  had  made  to  the  House.  The  hon. 
aecretary  must  of  course  be  better  ac- 


quainted with  those  things  than  he  was,  as 
he  was  paid  for  knowing  them.  His  ob- 
ject in  making  the  observations  he  had 
made,  was  not  for  the  purpose  of  obstruct- 
ing the  proposed  grant,  but  of  pointing 
out  deserving  men  who  were  neglected ; 
and  as  long  as  he  had  the  honour  of  a  seat 
in  the  House,  he  should  not  cease  to  re- 
iterate the  claims  of  those  whose  wounds 
and  services  entitled  them  to  so  much 
consideration.  He  would  still  maintain 
that  the  same  attention  was  not  paid  to 
those  who  had  claims  from  wounds  re- 
ceived in  the  naval  service,  as  was  given 
to  those  who  had  been  wounded  in  the 
army.  This  was  a  feeling  which  existed 
throughout  every  branch  of  the  naval 
service,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest 
rank. 

Mr.  CroJcer  admitted,  that  it  was  the 
hon.  gentleman's  right  to  make  any  ob- 
servations he  pleased  upon  the  subject  at 
auy  stage  of  the  proceedings ;  but  what 
he  had  complained  of  was,  that  the  hon. 
gentleman  had  not  made  those  remarks  in 
a  committee.  He  did  not  think  it  quite 
fair  that  the  hon.  gentleman  should  come 
with  his  second  budget  of  grievances  at  a 
time  when  the  details  could  not  be  so  well 
entered  into  as  they  might  have  been  in 
a  former  stage.  Whenever  the  hon. 
member  thought  proper  to  bring  forward 
these  matters,  he  would  be  ready  to  give 
an  account  of  them  most  satisfactory,  if 
not  to  the  hon.  gentleman,  at  least  to  the 
House  and  the  country. 

The  several  Resolutions  were  then 
agreed  to. 

NewChurchss.]  Mr.Brogdenbroueht 
up  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  tnat 
part  of  the  Prince  Regent's  Speech,  whidi 
related  to  the  building  of  New  Churches 
in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom.  On  the 
motion  that  it  be  read, 

Mr.  A,  Broome  was  desirous  that  the  / 
power  of  removing  curates  should  not  be 
taken  away  from  vicars  and  transferred  to 
the  bishops.  When  any  complaint  were 
made  against  a  curate  by  the  parishioners* 
the  delay  of  appealing  to  the  bishop,  and 
in  waiting  for  his  decision,  was  often  yery 
^reat,  and  frequently  detrimental  to  the 
mterest  of  the  parishioners.  He  hoped 
that  some  clause  would  be  introducea  to 
remedy  so  great  an  inconvenience. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  thought 
it  expedient  to  delay  the  consideration  of 
such  minute  questions  for  the  committee^ 
According  to  the  laws  now  existiogi  the 
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rcdor  bad  no  power  of  removing  curates 
who  had  been  Itceosed  by  the  bishop; 
and  every  curate  ought  to  be  bO  licensed. 
A  rector,  however,  naving  a  number  <of 
curates  under  him,  appointed  to  different 
parishes,  might  remove  them  from  one  to 
another ;  but  that  power,  by  the  measure 
now  proposed,  would  be  modified,  bo 
^at  every  curate  should  have  a  kind  of 
permanent  connezioo  with  his  particular 
chapel. 

Mr.  C  GraffI,  sen.  was  exceedingly 
happy  that  such  a  sum  should  be  voted  to 
so  laudable  a  purpose  as  that  of  increasing 
the  number  of  diurches.  He  hoped  the 
House  would  see  the  necessity  of  extend- 
ing the  benefits  of  the  grant  to  Scotland. 
To  his  own  knowledge,  there  were  se- 
veral districts  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
Icingdom,  some  of  sixty  miles  in  length 
and  twenty  in  breadth,  without  a  church 
Aufficient  to  contain  the  one-twentieth 
part  of  the  population.  He  trusted  the 
House  would  see  the  necessity  of  attend- 
iagto  this  important  subject. 

The  Chancellor  cf  the  Exckeauer  said, 
he  heard  the  observations  or  his  hon. 
friend  with  attention,  and  he  had  no  he- 
aitation  in  saying,  that  his  majesty's  go- 
Ternment  would  have  no  objection  what- 
ever to  extend  the  benefit  of  the  grant 
to  the  northern  part  of  the  kingdom. 
But  his  hon.  friend  would  perceive,  that 
in  consequence  of  the  great  difference  in 
the  constitution  of  the  church  of  Scotland 
and  that  of  England,  it  would  not  be  very 
4U)nvenient  to  embody  the  intended  grant 
to  both  in  the  same  bill.  His  majesty's 
government  would  have  no  hesitation  in 
supporting  any  measure  which  might  be 
thought  necessary  for  increasing  the  num- 
ber of  churches  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  kingdom,  and  he  was  convinced  the 
name  disposition  would  be  found  to  exist 
in  the  House.  The  aid  would  be  extended, 
he  had  no  doubt,  to  all  parishes  whose 
extent  or  population  recjuired  it.  He 
wished  here  to  correct  a  misunderstanding 
which  had  gone  abroad  with  respect  to 
Bome  observations  which  had  fallen  from 
him  on  this  subject  last  night.  He  was 
represented  to  have  said,  that  no  aid  was 
intended  to  be  granted  to  parishes,  where 
the  population  was  under  10,000  persons. 
He  had  said  no  such  thing.  The  com- 
missioners to  be  appointed  would  have 
the  power  of  granting  aid  for  the  building, 
or  enlargement  of  churches  in  all  parishes, 
according  to  their  particular  exigencies. 
What  he  had  suted  was,  that  he  feared, 


notwithstanding  the  liberal  grant  which 
pariiament  had  voted,  that  the  commis- 
Muners  would  find  it  insufficient  to  meet 
all  the  claims  which  might  be  made,  on* 
less  they  were  assisted  by  large  private 
subscriptions.  He  was  happy  to  per ceive^ 
that  these  subscriptions  hao  already  com* 
menced  on  a  most  liberal  scale,  and  were 
likely  to  be  followed  up  in  the  same  ge» 
nerous  manner. 

Mr.  Wilberforce  expressed  his  decided 
approbation  of  the  proposed  measure,  and 
felt  that  the  public  money  could  not  be 
more  profitably  employed. 

Mr.  Forbes  supported  the  measure,  and 
agreed,  that  the  money  would  be  weO 
laid  out  in  promoting  such  a  purpose* 

General  Thornton  asked,  whether  ia 
the  cases  of  divisions  of  parishes,  such  as 
that  whereby  the  parish  q£  St.  George. 
Hanover-square,  was  divided  from  St. 
Martin's,  it  was  iotended  that  the  divi* 
sion  should  Y^e  solely  for  ecclesiastical 
purposes  ? 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  cwAA 
assure  the  gallant  general,  that  it  was  not 
intended  to  propose  a  division  of  parishes 
for  civil  purposes.  But  he  would  dis- 
tinctly state,  what  were  the  objects  of  the 
present  bill.  In  the  first  place,  it  would 
empower  the  kins,  in  council,  upon  a 
representation  to  that  effect,  to  direct  the 
division  of  a  parish,  for  ecclesiastical 
purposes,  into  two  or  more  parochial 
districts.  Secondly,  to  such  divided  dis- 
tricts would  be  assigned  each  its  church 
and  minister.  The  tmrd  provision  would 
extend  to  the  erection  of  chapels  of  ease 
in  parishes,  the  ministers  of  such  chapels 
to  be  nominated  by  the  incumbents  of  the 
said  parishes,  subject  to  the  approbation 
of  the  diocesan,  and  without  at  all  de- 
ranppng  the  civil  or  secular  rule  of  such 
parishes. 

The  Resolution  was  agreed  to,  and  a 
Bill  ordered  to  be  brought  in  thereupon. 


HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 
Wednesday f  March  18. 

MOTIOK   RESPBCTIVO   SPANISH.  Sh IPS 
EVGAOXD      IN      THE      SlAVE     TrADB.] 

Dr.  PUUimare  observed,  that  in  rising, 
pursuant  to  notice,  upon  the  present  oc* 
casion,  he  did  not  apprehend  it  would  be 
necessary  for  him  to  trespass  at  much 
length  upon  the  time  or  the  patience  of 
the  House,  as  the  subject  was  confined 
within  narrew  limits.  By  a  treaty  that 
had  been  recently  concluded,  the  sum  of 
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4€0 fiOOl,  was  to  be  paid  by  the  British 
governraent  to  Spain,  as  a  compensation 
for  the  losses  that  the  latter  power  might 
sustain  by  consenting  to  the  Abolition  of 
the  Slave  Trade.  By.  a  petition  that  had 
formerly  been  presented  to  the  House 
from  Mr.  Page,  a  person  describing  him- 
self as  agent  for  the  merchants  residing 
at  the  Havannah,  concerned  in  the  Slave 
trade,  it  appeared,  that  the  Spanish  pro- 
perty employed  in  the  slave  trade  might 
DC  divided  into  three  classes :  first,  those 
cases  of  vessels  condemned  in  the  colonial 
courts,  where  the  appeal  was  interposed 
too  late;  Sdly,  the  cases  of  appeals  in 
progress;  and,  lastly,  those  cases  where 
the  decrees  of  the  courts  of  this  countiy 
had  ordered  restitutiim  to  the  fall  value 
of  the  property.  With  the  two  first  classes, 
Us  motion  haa  nothing  to  do.  It  exclu- 
sively referred  to  the  case  of  those  claim- 
ants who  were  in  possession  of  sentences 
of  restitution  from  British  courts  in  this 
oountry.  It  might  be  said,  and  he  did 
not  mean  to  controvert  the  position,  that 
Che  king  of  Spain  possessed  the  power  of 
contracting  for  his  subjects  in  arranffc- 
ments  with  foreign  states.  It  was  not  his 
intention  to  enter  on  that  view  of  the 
question.  It  was  much  more  material 
with  him  to  uphold  and  preserve  inviolate 
the  ancient  and  pre-emuient  character  of 
the  courts  in  which  the  laws  of  nations 
were  administered  in  this  country.  The 
parties  who  had  sought  for  restitution  of 
their  property,  had  appealed  to  the  British 
courts,  in  tne  fullest  reliance  on  their 
acknowledged  character  for  undeviating 
good  faith  and  justice.  And,  in  referring 
to  the  cases  where  the  sentence  of  resti- 
tution had  been  made,  he  found  that  resti- 
tution was  ordered  in  two  instances,  as 
ihr  back  as  January,  1817;  another  in 
May  of  the  same  year,  and  the  fourth  in 
December  last;  while  the  treaty  with 
Spain  was  not  ratified  until  the  end  of 
that  month.  Yet  by  that  treaty,  a  decree 
of  the  law  of  nations,  putting  these  parties 
in  possession  of  their  property,  or  the 
value  of  their  property,  was  rendered,  to 
all  useful  purposes  in  this  country,  but  as 
so  much  waste  paper.  It  was  unnecessary 
for  him  to  trespass  on  the  attention  of  that 
House  with  any  panegyric  on  the  charac- 
ter of  those  courts.  Happily  for  the  times 
in  which  we  lived,  their  decimons  did  not 
fest  on  abstract  or  speculative  notions; 
they  had  attained  to  a  certainty  equal  to 
those  of  the  municipal  courts.  It  must 
therefore  be  a  source  of  regret  to  see  their 


decrees  reduced  by  any  transaction  to  a 
perfect  nullity.  Before  the  execution  of' 
the  recent  treaty,  no  merchant  in  England 
would  have  refused  the  most  liberid  ad- 
vances to  these  claimants  oo  the  security 
of  those  sentences  of  restitution.  At  pre- 
sent they  were  wholly  valueless.  But  the 
case  of  these  claimants  stood  on  stron^r 
grounds  than  the  mere  sentence  of  restito* 
tion.  They  were  protected  by  an  act  of 
parliament,  the  55th  of  the  present  reign, 
by  which,  not  only  a  restitution  in  vsTue 
was  enacted,  but  it  was  ordered  that  pay- 
ment should  be  made  on  the  production 
of  the  sentences  by  the  treasurer  of  the 
navy.  Applications  had  been  made  by 
these  claimants  to  the  courts,  in  order  to 
accelerate  the  payment,  and  the  answer 
was,  that  a  treaty  was  pendhie.  Of  the 
treasurer  of  the  navy,  the  value  of  the 
property  had  been  demanded,  but  the 
claim  was,  from  time  to  time  evaded ;  al- 
though, under  the  provisions  of  the  very 
act  of  parliament,  a  sum  of  48,000/.  waa 
paying  to  French  claimants,  similarly  situ- 
ated. He  could  not  but  consider  it  due 
to  the  character  of  the  tribunals  in  this 
country,  in  which  the  law  of  nations  was 
administered,  that  government  should 
specially  provide  for  Siose,  who  held  sen- 
tences of^  restitution  under  their  order« 
and  that  it  should  not  tto  forth  to  the 
world,  that  they  were  vuified  and  of  no 
effect.  It  was  endeavoured,  by  those  who 
looked  at  our  maritime  character  with  jea- 
lousy, to  attach  a  political  character  to 
those  tribunals.  To  that  aspersion  their 
pre-eminent  character  was  the  best  refu- 
tation, and  therefore  it  was  that  he  re- 
setted any  event  that  had  a  tendency  to 
impair  the  value  of  their  decisions.  Why 
should  not  these  claimants  be  indemnified? 
There  remained  one  point  on  which,  from 
what  he  had  heard  since  he  entered  the 
House,  he  was  anxious  to  be  fully  under- 
stood. No  man  more  sincerely  wished  for 
the  total  abolition  of  the  slave  trade;  no 
man  was  more  sensible  of  the  embarrass- 
ments this  country  had  to  contend  with, 
in  achieving  that  important  concession, 
by  which  the  tract  or  the  African  conti- 
nent, to  the  northward  of  the  equinoctial 
line,  was  at  length  placed  within  the  pale 
of  civilized  society,  and  relieved  from  the 
predatory  attacks  of  the  Spanish  slave- 
dealer,  and  dl  others,  who  had  so  long 
carried  on  their  dciestablo  pursuit,  imder 
the  cover  of  that  flag.  The  question  he  had 
the  honour  to  submit,  stocNd  wholly  inde- 
pendent of  the  slave  trade.— The  hon.  and 
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learned  gentleman  concluded  with  moving, 
*<  That  an  humble  Address  be  presented 
to  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Regent, 
to  represent  to  his  Royal  Highness,  that  it 
appears  to  this  House,  that  several  Spa- 
nish subjects  have  obtained  sentences  of 
restitution  of  vessels  engaged  in  the  Afri- 
can slave  trade,  which  had  been  detained 
by  his  majesty's  cruizers,  and  brought  to 
adjudication  in  the  courts  of  admiralty  of 
this  country,  but  have  not  yet  been  put 
into  possession  of  the  same :  and  that  they 
commenced  and  prosecuted  their  suits  at 
considerable  expense,  under  the  implicit 
confidence  which  they  have  reposed  in  the 
justice  and  integrity  of  the  British  tribu 
nals,  and  upon  the  faith  of  an  act  passed 
in  the  55th  year  of  his  majesty's  reign, 
intituled,  '  An  Act  to  provide  for  the  sup- 
'  port  of  captured  Slaves  during  the  period 
*  of  adjudication.' — That,  being  deeply  in- 
terested in  upholding  and  maintaining  in- 
violate the  decisions  of  the  tribunals  of 
this  country,  most  earnestly  do  entreat  his 
Royal  Highness,  that  he  will  be  graciously 
pleased  to  take  effectual  measures  to  pro- 
vide that  the  Spanish  subjects,  who  are 
actually  in  possession  of  sentences  of  res- 
titution, may  receive  the  full  amount  of 
the  property  decreed  to  be  restored  to 
them." 

Lord  Castlereagh  said,  that  he  fully 
agreed  with  some  of  the  general  observa- 
tions of  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman. 
His  exposition,  so  far  as  it  went,  was  per- 
fectly fair  and  clear.  He  had  no  doubt, 
but  he  should  be  able  to  present  the  sub- 
ject in  such  a  light,  as  would  give  satis- 
faction to  the  House,  and  to  the  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman  himself;  and  to  prove 
to  him,  that  circumstances  were  such  as 
to  free  the  arrangements  with  Spain  from 
all  impeachment.  He  would  first  make  a 
few  observations  as  to  the  general  grounds 
of  the  right  upon  which  the  arrangement 
was  entered  mto.  There  could  be  no 
doubt,  that  it  was  perfectly  competent  to 
one  sovereign  to  contract  with  another  as 
to  the  claims  of  their  subjects,  with  a  view 
to  adjustment.  The  claims  of  individual 
subjects  would  otherwise  lead  to  general 
confusion  and  perpetual  warfare.  It  was 
the  duty  of  a  sovereign  to  obtain  justice 
for  his  subjects  from  foreign  powers ;  but 
the  Crown  was  alone  competent  to  judge 
how  far  it  had  a  right  to  prosecute  that 
end  by  warfare  or  stipulation.  If  any 
other  principle  were  admitted,  all  claims 
of  subjects  mi^ht  become  individually  an 
object  of  negotiation  whidi  could  neyer  be 


brought  to  a  close.  On  the  common  rea- 
son of  the  thing,  therefore,  it  .was  clear, 
that  the  power  of  negotiating  upon,  and 
adjusting  the  claims  of  subjects,  should 
remain  with  the  sovereign.  All  writers 
upon  the  law  of  nations  were  agreed  as  to 
that  point.  It  could  be  proved,  by  two 
practical  cases  exactly  in  point,  which  had 
obtained  the  sanction  of  parliament.  One 
was,  the  treaty  negotiated  at  Vienna  in 
the  year  1815.  By  that  treaty,  SOO,00M. 
was  stipulated  to  be  paid  to  the  king  of 
Portugal,  in  compensation  for  the  same 
description  of  injury  as  that  to  which  the 
motion  referred.  Some  of  the  cases  re-> 
specting  Portuguese  vessels  captured  by 
British  cruisers,  were  then  attually  in  pro- 
gress before  the  courts.  He  did  not  know 
whether  any  had  been  completely  decided. 
In  like  manner,  by  the  treaty  with  America 
in  1783,  the  subjects  of  this  realm  were  to 
bring  their  complaints  for  unjustifiable  cap- 
ture of  ships,  before  the  American  tribu- 
nals. In  some  cases  they  obtained  justice* 
but  in  others  it  was  denied.  For  that  rea- 
son the  sovereign  ei^ered  into  a  stipulation 
for  the  adjustiiient  of  those  claims ;  and 
the  American  government  itself  undertook 
to  indemnify  the  claimants  in  cases  where 
justice  could  not  be  obtained  before  the 
tribunals.  There  were  two  modificationa 
entered  into  on  the  subject.  The  first  es- 
tablished the  right  of  going  with  claims, 
not  to  courts  of  justice,  but  before  com* 
missioners,  who  were  to  examine  them, 
and  to  order  payment.  The  proceedings 
before  the  commissioners  not  having  given 
satisfaction,  a  second  modification  was- 
entered  into,  which  compounded  the 
whole  claims  for  600,000/.  This  compo- 
sition was  received  by  the  Crown,  al- 
though the  claims,  if  prosecuted,  would 
amount  to  five  or  six  millions.  Whereas 
here,  the  sum  given  to  the  Spanish  king 
was  not  only  ample  enough  for  all  the 
claims  of  his  subjects,  but  it  was  consi- 
derably beyond  their  amount.  The  pre- 
cedent of  America,  followed  by  the  treaty 
of  1815,  and  the  common  sense  and  laws 
of  nations,  thus  established  the  right  and 
power  of  one  sovereign  to  compound  with 
another  for  the  interests  of  his  subjects.— 
There  was  a  general  observation  made  br 
the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  to  which 
every  man  was  alive ;  namely,  that  it  was 
of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  national 
honour  to  support  the  national  tribunals ; 
but  the  hon.  and  learned  member  had  neg- 
lected to  remark  the  natural  distinction 
between  tribuqals  for  internal  caaes  of  jus- 
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tio#,  tad  AmB  for  the  Imrt  of  nalums. 
Wheneror  a  treaty  wm  agreed  upon  be-> 
tween  two  natioM,  from  that  moment  it 
formed  a  part  of  the  lavr  of  nations.  If, 
then,  the  propoeition  he  had  stated,  that 
it  was  in  tne  power  of  a  sovereign  to  enter 
into  treaty  respecting  the  daims  Of  suh* 
jeets  was  correct,  it  was  no  more  an  im« 
peachment  v^Nm  the  treaty  in  question  to 
lia?e  recognised  a  composition,  than  it 
was  upon  this  countrjr  to  have  entered 
into  the  composition  with  America.  The 
lodgments  referred  to  by  the  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman,  were  not  judgments 
afliecting  the  revenue  of  the  countrf, 
through  the  treasurer  of  the  navy,  bat  the 
captors  of  the  vessels  in  ^ueetioD.  In 
proof  of  this,  be  would  remind  the  hon* 
and  learned  gentleman,  that  hie  dients 
would  have  smd  those  judgments  at  sttdi 
a  discount  as  to  take  a  few  shillings  in  the 
pound  before  the  treaty  had  been  known, 
and  diat  he  had  presented  a  petition  for 
his  Spaoinh  dients,  praying  for  a  public 
compensatiori,  the  same  as  had  been  given 
hi  the  case  of  Port  ugs],because  there  was  so 
fliudi  litigation  and  difficohy  in  the  way  of 
retting  satisfaction  from  the  captors.  Was 
It  not  hard,  then,  after  not  only  the  same 
measure  of  justice,  but  a  greater  had  been 
meted  out  to  them,  that  complaints  should 
now  be  urged  on  that  ground  ?  But  to 
afgue  more  dosely  with  the  hon«  and 
learned  gentleman.  He  had  represented 
the  great  hardship  and  injustice  of  step- 
ping  in  between^ndiriduais  and  the  tribu- 
nals which  had  given  judgment  in  their 
ihvourr  This  he  wished  to  be  kept  parti- 
cularly in  view  by  the  House,  for  he  oould 
show  them  that  the  claimants  were  de- 
prived of  no  right  they  had  had  either  in 
equity  or  by  statute.  There  were  two 
views  to  be  taken  of  the  question.  Pirsc, 
what  was  the  principle  on  which  any  dalm 
in  equity  could  be  rounded;  and,  second, 
what  the  daimants  were  entitled  to  on 
that  principle.  With  respect  to  the  fhvt 
view,  they  were  entitled  to  nothing  in 
equity.  The  statute  of  July,  1815,  was 
passed  for  purposes  of  humanitjTt  that 
alaves  found  in  captured  vessels  misht  be 
hnmediatdy  relieved  from  their  unnappy 
situation,  and  not  obliged  to  wait  the  issue 
•f  a  long  litigation.  With  this  view  it 
was  enacted,  that  if  the  capture  Aould 
aflterwards  be  declared  illegal,  an  equiva- 
lent should  be  given  for  the  daves  by  the 
treasurer  of  the  navy.  As  this  act  could 
only  operate  prospectively,  not  one  case 
ef  those  in  question  could  be  in  any  view» 
(VOL.XXXYIL) 


brought  within  its  operation.  AH  of  them 
but  one  were  distinct  from  the  whole  pro- 
ceedings contemplated  by  the  statute. 
The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  had  been 
guilty  of  a  fdlacy,  if  not  of  misrepresen- 
tation, respecting  the  cases  in  question* 
There  were  alf^ther  twenty*one  casee 
in  diferent  stages.  In  siateeif  of  thoaa 
cases  the  captures  had  taken  place  befbre 
July,  1815.  The  act  of  parliament  of 
that  date  could  by  possibility,  therefore, 
apply  onlv  to  five  of  them.  The  sixteen 
cases  had  no  reference  whatever  to  the 
act»  and  eould  claim  no  remedy  whatever, 
except  from  the  demeocy  of  parliament, 
if  psurliament  chose  to  extend  it  to  them ; 
four  oases  out  of  the  other  five  were  still 
in  course  of  litigation,  and  no  judgment 
whatever  had  Men  given  npon  them. 
Only  one  case,  then,  oould  be  attempted 
to  be  included  in  the  proviaions  or  the 
act,  and  this  ease  he  shoidd  show  to  bo 
on  grounds  very  diferent  from  those  coo* 
templated  bv  the  act.  It  was  die  ease  of 
the  Rosa.  It  had  not  been  captured  by 
our  cruisers,  but  had  been  ariven  by 
stress  of  weather  on  the  coast  of  one  oif 
the  Bahama  idands,  and  had  been  taken 
because  some  shives  were  on  board. 
Upon  the  hon.  aad  learned  gentleman's 
own  showing,  therefbre,  no  ddm  could 
be  urged  against  the  treasurer  of  the 
navy.  There  were  only  five  judgments, 
and  those  were  agdast  the  captors ;  and 
surely  the  ehumants^  as  to  the  reined^ 
now  afhrded  to  them,  compared  with  their 
prospect  of  recovering  from  the  Captors, 
nad  no  right  to  compudn  of  diis  country 
fbr  tumbg  them  over  to  the  justice  of  thev 
own  ooontry.  He  had  thus  shown  that 
the  cfaumants  bad  ilo  right  against  the 
state,  but  against  the  captors;  and  that 
thdr  daims  agdnst  them  could  not  stand 
hi  the  way  of  enterfaig  into  treatv,  otherwise 
they  wodd  stand  hi  the  way  or  all  treatiea* 
Looking  at  the  treaty  with  Spain,  he  would 
sav,that  theddmantsbyaolng  to  their  king 
with  judgments  obtdned  in  this  country, 
wotda  have  an  addidond  ddm  for  justice, 
and  an  impediment  agdnst  injustice.  But 
if  individual  cases  had  been  speddly  sti- 
pulated for  in  the  treaQr,  it  would  be  in- 
cumbered with  much  obscurity.  Nothinir 
^eould  be  more  unwise  than  to  include  au 
easel  in  progress  in  the  courts  in  a  treaty. 
There  was  nothing  so  dangerous  as  in* 
trodudng  unnecessary  words  into  a  treaty. 
By  this  treatf  the  kuig  of  Spahi  had  taken 
npon  himself  to  make  satisfaction  fbr  dl 
losses  sustdned  by  hie  subjects.  If,  then 
(4F) 
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the  judgments  were  DOt»  as  they  were, 
against  the  captors,  but  against  the  public, 
it  irould  be  difficult  to  prove  that  we  were 
bound  to  make  twofold  restitution.  He 
would  not  prejudice  any  man;  but  if 
Americans  and  others,  who,  under  the 
disguise  of  Spsniards,  had  trafficked  in 
slaves,  had  applied  to  our  courts,  and  ma- 
nanaged  their  disguise  so  well  as  to  have 
obtained  judgmenis,  was  it  not  the  wisest 
and  the  most  just  course  to  refer  them  to 
the  country  to  which  they  affected  to  be- 
long ?  He  believed  there  were  such  claim- 
ants, and  Spain  had  better  means  of  de- 
tecting them,  and  of  separating  the  real 
Spanish  claimants  from  the  illicit  traders 
who  had  carried  on  depredations  under 
Its  flag.  It  was  thus  an  essential  ingre- 
dient of  justice,  to  refer  them  to  the 
country  to  which  they  said  they  belonged. 
It  was  impossible  to  get  at  the  truth  in 
any  other  country.  Upon  the  whole,  he 
trusted  that  he  had  satisfied  the  House, 
that  no  doubt  had  hitherto  existed  with 
regard  to  the  competence  of  the  sovereign 
power  of  a  state,  upon  all  the  principles 
of  international  law,  to  conclude  a  treaty 
with  another  foreign  power,  of  the  nature 
of  that  under  consideration.  He  had 
shown  that  it  bad  been  recognized  on 
two  solemn  occasions,  and  that  there  was 
BO  ground  of  charse  affainst  the  Navy 
board,  as  having  piacea  itself  between 
a  judgment  on  a  statute  law,  and  its  exe- 
cution. He  had  onlv  to  remind  them, 
iUat  the  Spanish  flag  had  been  made  use 
^f  by  the  subjects  of  other  states  as  a 
cloax  to  their  violation  of  the  law,  and 
that  the  Spanish  courts  must  necessarily 
be  the  fittest  places  for  determining  any 
questions  which  might  arise  out  of  that 
practice.  Hoping,  therefore,  that  he  had 
relieved  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman's 
mind  from  all  apprehension  with  respect 
to  the  authority  of  our  own  tribunals, 
he  should  conclude  by  expressing  his  in- 
tention to  oppose  the  motion 'for  an  ad- 
dress as  unnecessary. 

Lord  Archibald  namtUon  said,  that  he 
addressed  the  House  with  reluctance  on 
this  subject,  but  he  considered  that,  by 
the  noble  lord's  own  admission,  injustice 
had  been  done  somehow  and  somewhere. 
He  was  sorry  that  a  claim  in  equity  should 
be  connected  with  any  thing  so  atroeious 
as  the  slave  trade;  but  he  nevertheless 
tliought  the  honour  and  justice  of  the 
country  implicated  in  this  question.  The 
Bobie  lord  was  i:atfaer  unhappy  in  his  allu- 
sion to  the  American  treaty,  for  that  was 

i 


a  precedent  which  was  never  adautted 
either  for  its  principle  or  its  justice.  IF 
he  did  not  mistake,  lord  Sidmouth  kad^ 
on  a  public  occasion,  expressed  a  vmr 
strong  opinion  against  the  treaty,  on  wbica 
so  much  stress  had  been  laid.  The  claim* 
ants  were  to  be  now  told  they  might  go  to 
Spain  and  seek  redress,  but  the  corres^ 

f>ondence  they  had  with  the  noble  lord 
eft  them  little  to  expect  in  such  a  quarter* 
Was  it  fair,  he  would  ask,  after  the  partiea> 
had,  at  a  considerable  expense,  pursued 
the  judicial  course  laid  down  for  tnem  bj 
the  law,  and  obtained  judgments— was  it 
fair  to  turn  round  on  them  and  transfer 
them  to  another  country  for  that  redress 
which  they  were  entitlea  to  receive  here  I 
Suppose  the  courts  of  Spain  refused  the 
parties  satisfaction,  woula  not  England  be 
bound  to  afibrd  it,  notwithstanding  ^tbia 
pecuniary  grant  to  the  king  of  Spain  ? 

Lord  Cadlereagh  explained,  that  the 
treaty  gave  to  the  king  of  Spain  a  fuU 
remuneration  for  the  claims  of  his  sub- 
jects, and  to  the  latter  a  whole  and  en- 
tire remedy  in  their  own  tribunals.  The 
distinction  taken  in  his  correspondence 
was  between  the  claimants  who  had  en- 
tered their  appeals  in  time,  and  those  wha 
had  not. 

Mr.  Wyjm  said,  he  would  not  dispute 
the  abstract  proposition,  that  a  sovereign 
had  a  right  to  adjust  with  another  poten- 
tate the  claims  of  any  of  his  subjects ; 
this  power,  he  admitted,  was  vested,  and 
necessarily  so,  in  the  head  of  any  state, 
whether  republican  or  monarchical.  He 
also  admitted,  with  the  noble  lord,  that 
the  question  here  was,  whether  the  power 
so  vested  had  been  properly  applied  in 
the  particular  case.  The  claims  not  duly 
appealed  were,  of  course,  out  of  the 
consideration ;  but  when  the  legislature, 
by  a  special  act,  prescribed  the  mode  of 
pursuing  a  legal  inquiry  to  correct  a 
wronff,  and  where  the  sufferers  had  fol- 
lowecT  the  course  laid  down  and  obtained 
an  adjudication,  after  making  out  their 
demands  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  court** 
then  both  eouity  and  justice  required  thst 
they  shoula  be  protected  in  the  rights 
they  had  acquired.  The  case  of  America 
was  not  exactly  ui  point.  It  was  known 
that  in  America,  at  the  period  when  tha 
treaty  was  made,  from  the  fermentation 
which  prevailed  after  a  protracted  war, 
the  courts  of  justice  were  not  then  to 
British  subjects  the  seats  of  equity,  in 
many  cases ;  therefone,  any  intemaiional 
arrangements  to  cover  individual  claims 
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auuls  at  tuch  a  time,  eonld  not  be  Tery 
well  adduced  at  the  present  moment  to 
gpTern  the  proceedings  of  a  British  states* 
man.  The  hon.  gepueman  expressed  his 
warm  indignation  at  the  horrible  traffic  in 
slaves;  but  he  thought  that  the  interesu 
of  the  claimants  should,  in  the  present 
instance,  be  protected  bj  the  courts  in 
which  the  proceedings  relating  to  them 
had  been  instituted,  and  not  transferred 
to  another  jurisdiction,  where  the  parties 
must  incur  fresh  expense,  and  adoitional 
delay,  after  their  cases  had  already  been 
decided  before  competent  tribunals. 

Mr.  Brougham  was  of  opinion,  that  if 
the  consent  of  the  court  of  Spain  to  abo- 
lish the  trade  were  the  only  result  of  the 
payment  of  400,000/.  it  would  be  sufficient; 
out  he  considered  that  the  additional  ar- 
rangement relative  to  the  right  of  search 
•—without  which  the  abolition  of  the  trade 
would  be  impossible — was  of  itscdf  worth 
fSbe  whole  sum.  It  was  also  to  be  rec<^- 
iected  that  the  Spanbh  ^Ternraent  re- 
ceived this  money,  partly  m  consideratiou 
•f  their  making  good  the  losses  sustained 
by  their  subjects  by  captures ;  to  which 
indeed  oneJhalf  of  it  would  probably  be 
mpplicable.  The  hon.  and  learned  gen- 
tleman argued,  that  the  act  of  our  go- 
▼emment  was  not  the  cause  of  any  injus- 
tice that  might  be  apprehended ;  u>rifno 
treaty  had  teen  cooduded,  it  would  have 
been  competent  to  the  Spanish  govern- 
ment to  bar  the  claims  of  the  parties  in 
^estion  by  an  act  of  state.  It  was  cer- 
tainly a  case  of  great  hardship  on  the 
parties  who  bad  brought  actions  and  ob- 
tained judgments,  and  on  the  credit  of 
those  judgments  had  perhaps  obtained 
advances;  but  there  were  many  other 
cases  of  hardship  arising  out  of  the  esta- 
blished principle,  that  simjects  were  bound 
by  the  acts  of  their  sovereign.  Up  to 
the  final  adjudication,  the  whole  claim  of 
a  captor  might  be  abandoned  for  him  by 
his  government;  saddling  him  with  all 
the  costs  of  his  action.  He  thought, 
however,  that  it  would  have  been  much 
better  had  resort  been  had  in  the  instances 
in  question  to  the  droits  of  Admiralty. 
In  conclusion,  the  hon.  and  learned  gen- 
tleman expressed  his  earnest  and  anxious 
hope,  and  indeed  his  sanguine  expectation, 
that  by  the  stipulations  which  had  been 
entered  into  between  some  oftlie  govern- 
ments of  Europe  (which  he  trusted  would 
be  speedily  extended )  and  more  especially 
by  the  admission  of  the  right  of  search, 
the  great  measure  of  the  total  abolition  of 


tbe  sbve  trade,  would  ere  long  be  com* 
pletely  accomplished. 

Lord  CoMilereaghf  in  reference  to  what 
had  just  fidlen  from  tbe^on.  and  learned 
gentleman,  was  persuaded  it  would  be  sa- 
tisfactory to  him  and  to  the  House  to  be 
informed,  that  the  government  of  the  Ne- 
therlands had  signined  their  readiness  to 
assent  to  the  principles  of  the  treaties  with 
Spain  and  Portugal,  and  that  a  treaty  to 
that  effiM:t  was  in  a  state  of  great  for- 
wardness. 

Mr.  JVilber/bree  thought  the  distinction 
on  which  the  motion  of  the  hon.  and 
learned  member  rested,  was  one  which 
could  not  be  made  as  easily  as  he  ima- 
gined. He  would  not  conceal  from  the 
House,  that  when  he  first  heard  the  ques* 
tion  agitated,  he  thought  the  letter  ot  the 
act  should  be  strictly  attended  to.  But 
when  he  came  to  consider  the  subject 
more  closely,  he  could  find  no  diffii;rence. 
between  the  cases  where  awards  had  been 
made  and  those  which  were  in  progress^ 
It  had  been  well  observed,  that  more  were 
concerned  in  the  question  than  the  go- 
vernments of  England  and  Spain.  Much 
had  beea  said  idboot  the  looses  likely  to 
be  sustained  by  Spanish  claimants,  if  the 
awards  of  the  Admiralty  court  were  not 
eofbroed ;  but  it  was  well  known  that  such 
was  the  system  of  fraud  carried  on  by 
persons  of  other  nations,  that  the  Spanish 
nag  was  used  as  a  protection  for  carrying 
on  that  odious  trade  in  slaves  which  could 
not  otherwise  be  continued  by  them.  On 
that  account  it  was,  that  the  several  clai- 
mants were  so  desirous  of  applying  to 
England  for  redress  under  the  Spanish 
flag,  which  they  knew  it  would  be  useless 
to  seek  for  in  Spain— as  such  fraud  would 
there  be  easily  detected.  But  it  would 
not  be  right  to  allow  strangers  to  take 
advantage  of  an  act  passed  in  this  country 
from  the  most  generous  feeling,  particu- 
larly when  such  advantage  was  taken  for 
the  protection  of  a  traffic  which  the  whole 
nation  had  set  their  faces  against,  and 
which  was  so  revolting  to  human  nature. 
What  had  been  tbe  consequence  of  that 
trading  in  slaves  which  was  carried  on  by 
those  ships,  tbe  capture  of  which  was  now 
a  subject  of  litigation  ?  When  the  French 
had  been  driven  from  their  settlements  on 
or  near  the  coast  of  Senegal,  the  poor  in- 
habitants found  some  safety  from  their 
former  persecutions.  Instead  of  taking 
refuge  in  their  woods  and  hiding  places, 
as  they  were  previously  obliged  to  do,  to 
avoid  bmng  entnqpped  and  dragged  into 
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«laf0ry>  tli^  dticended  into  the  open 
country,  and  employed  themselves  in  ciil> 
tmting  the  land  and  such  other  cbilised 
labours  as  conduced  much  to  their  bap* 
piness.  Up  the  river  Senegal  there  were 
to  be  seen  numerous  plantations  of  the 
produce  of  that  countr;jr*  The  umocent 
inhabitants  felt  happy  in  being  allowed 
the  undisturbed  possession  of  their  Hb^ty 
and  the  cultivation  of  those  articles  which 
were  necessary  to  them.  That  state  of 
things  continued  until  the  trading  in  slaves 
was  recommenced  under  the  Spanish  ^g, 
and  by  the  Frendi.  The  consequence  of 
which  wasy  that  that  part  of  the  coast  of 
Africa  to  which  he  alluded^  was  reduced 
to  one  scene  of  ruin  and  desolatioD*  The 
noble  lord  opposite,  with  a  promptitude 
which  did  honour  to  his  feelings,  made  re- 
presentations to  the  French  government 
on  the  subject,  and  to  their  credit,  they 
showed  every  wish  to  prevent  a  trading 
in  slavery  as  much  as  possible.  Now 
Spain  had  also  consented  to  desist  from 
the  slave  trade,  and  it  was  to  be  hoped, 
that  in  a  short  time  the  poor  Africans 
would  be  again  induced  to  quit  their  woods 
and  their  fastnesses,  and  resort  oace  more 
to  those  peaceful  and  industrious  habits 
which  would  tend  so  much  to  the  aoielio- 
ratioo  of  their  sufferings  and  to  their  ci- 
vilization. Spam  promised  fsliiy  to 
abolish  entirely  the  traffic  in  slaves, 
and  they  had  in  what  was  already  dona 
by  that  country  a  strong  guarantee  for 
the  performance  of  the  rest.  He  hoped, 
also,  that  America,  who  ought  to  be  the 
friend  of  freedom,  would  not  sanction  this 
inhuman  trade.  With  respect  to  the  mo* 
tion  before  the  House,  it  rested  on  a  die- 
tfaiction  which  it  was  very  difficidt,  if  not 
impossible,  to  make.  If  the  principle  of 
remuneration,  which  it  would  establish, 
were  once  allowed,  there  would  be  no  end 
to  cases  of  that  nature ;  besidc»,  it  would 
be  holding  out  an  inducement  to  the  con- 
tinuance of  a  trade  which  it  was  the  wish, 
not  only  of  Eoriand  but  of  a  great  part 
of  Europe,  to  nolish  altogether,  a  tnide 
equally  detestable  in  the  sight  of  God 
and  man. 

Mr.  Mom^  said,  he  considered  the 
400,000/.  given  to  Spain  under  this  treaty 
expended  lor  one  or  the  most  just  and 
noble  purposes.  It  reflected  the  highest 
honour  on  the  country ;  and  he  believed, 
that  if  for  such  a  purpose  the  peqile  were 
called  on  for  tbisir  eontributions,  die 
penny  of  the  poor  would  bo  cheecfuDy 
Uended  with  the  powA  ef  the  lich. 


Dr.  PhUlimor€f  in  reply,  observed,  that 
his  arguments  must  certainly  have  been 
misunderstood.    He  would  Appeal  to  tiie 
House,  whether  he  had  not  oistinctly  ae- 
parated  the  question  from  the  abolition, 
of  the  slave  trade,   and  whether  he  had 
not  distinctly  and  fully  expressed  his  ab«- 
.horrence  of  that  trade  ?  The  qoestioo  on 
which  hewentwas,  whether  thosedaumite 
who  were  in  possession  of  a  verdict  of  m 
British  court  of  iustice  in  their  favour^ 
ought  not  to  be  indemnified  for  their  leases 
in  the  fir^t  instance,  and  the  subsequent, 
heavy  expenses  incurred  in  the  prosecu* 
tion  of  their  claims,  and  whether  there 
was  not  a  difiereoce  between  the  cases  of 
such  persons,  and  those  whose  claims  were 
in  progress  ?  He  did  not  deny  the  right 
of  the  sovereign  to  bind  the  subject  by 
any  treaty  entered  into  with  a  foieisn 
power ;  but  he  thought  the  honour  of  the 
country  ought  to  be  maintsmed ;  that  the 
purity  and  integrity  of  British  courts  of 
justice,  which  were  hitherto  in  aueh  hi^ 
estimation,  ought  not  to  be  lessened  is 
the  minds  of  other  nations,   but  which 
would  be  the  ease  if  the  persons  whoso 
cause  he  advocated  were  to  he  deprived 
of  redress.    He  admitted  that  three  out 
of  the  four  cases  he  had  mentioned,  did 
not  come  within  the  act.    The  fourth  did. 
The  noble  lord  had  ststed  that  it  was  the 
captor  and  not  the  public  who  would  ho 
liable  if  no  treaty  had  been  entered  into. 
He  would  appeal  to  the  House,  whether 
it  would  be  tair  to  have  the  csptor  of  a 
slave  ship,  the  man  who  had  been  instni* 
mental  to  the  rescuing  of  a  number  of 
poor  crsaturcs  from  slavery,  that  such  a 
person  should  be  ruined  in  his  fortune  by 
being  obliged  to  pay  all  the  damages  at- 
tendant on  the  restoration  of  his  priie? 
In  such  cases  the  public  should  undoubt- 
edly pay  for  what  nad  been  in  accordance 
with  public  feeling.    Besides,  there  were 
many  cases  which  occurred  before  the 
treaty  was  entered  into,  before  it  wu 
thought  of,  and  which  did  not  conse  with- 
in the  grant  of  the  400,000/.    He  did  not 
mean  to  find  fault  with  the  sum :  but  he 
would  observe,  that  it  was  the  doty  of 
ministers  to  have  provided  for  those  oases 
of  hardship  which  occured  previously  to 
such  treaty  being  agreed  to.    What  wss 
the  result  of  the  treaty  ?    The  decisions 
of  the  British  courU,  to  which  those  caass 
had   been   referred,    were   left   at  the 
mercy  of  the  Spanish  government,  than 
which  no  government  in  Europe  ranked 
lower  m  pMDt  of  credit.   It  bed  beto  Mid 
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lijr  an  hon.  temAeif^  thai  Much  of  frtnd 
bid  been  carried  oa  by  tone  of  tbe  daion* 
aitta»  which  waa  tbe  loaaon  vbr  thej  wore 
ao  anxioua  to  appl^  to  Fingimid  mlher 
than  to  Spain*  aa  in  tbe  hitter  coontrj 
there  waa  a  greater  chance  ofdeudion 
than  in  thia.  To  that,  he  wodd  obaenre» 
that  he  did  not  know  neraonnUy  the  gen* 
tlemen  whoae  oauie  ne  advocated,  but 
from  what  he  had  heard  of  them,  he  had 
no  reason  whatover  to  doubt  their  ret« 
pectability,  or  tbe  Talidity  of  their  daima. 
u  thcare  waa  any  fraud  it  would  have  ap* 
peered  in  court  on  the  triala ;  but  noaoch 
thing  did  appear;  on  tlie  oontranr,  the 
atriNigaii  proof  of  the  justice  of  thoae 
deima  was,  the  decision  which  had  been 
mode  upon  them  by  the  able  and  learned 
judge  who  presided  on  the  different  occa* 
alons.  All  charges  of  fraud,  therefore, 
came  at  too  lato  a  period  to  have  any 
effect*  The  precedent  of  what  took  place 
in  1785  was  mentioned  as  a  case  in  point 
with  the  present,  but  it  had  been  lairly 
shown  by  bis  bon*  friend  (Mr.  Wynn) 
that  there  was  no  agreement  whatever  be- 
tween them.  He  Iwd  not  heard  any  tiling 
from  tbe  other  side,  of  the  House  which 
made  against  bia  motion,  or  from  which 
he  was  not  the  more  convinced  of  tbe  ne- 
cessity of  its  being  carried.  It  was  the 
dntv  of  tbe  House,  to  maintain  and  up- 
hold inviolate  the  tribunals  of  justice,  and 
to  be  cautiooa  of  interfering  with  them  in 
any  way^  On  these  grounds,  he  con- 
tended, that  his  motion  ought  to  be  ac- 
ceded to* 
Mr.  WUber/wrce  observed,  that  it  was  a 

5*  gular  fact,  that  until  it  was  found  the 
anish  flag  could  cover  tbe  iilidt  traffic* 
BO  vessels  of  that  nation  had  been  boaily 
engaged  in  the  trade.  It  was,  therefore, 
dMT  to  him,  that  the  real  traders  were 
not  Spanish  subjects,  or  persons  having 
any  daim  for  remuneration  in  the  courts 
of  %Mun.  This  accounted  for  the  anxiety 
of  such  partiea  to  urge  a  settlement  here. 
The  motion  waa  negatived  without  a 
omaion. 

Savino  Bahxs  Bill.}  The  House  re- 
adved  iuelf  into  a  Committee  on  thiabilL 
The  aeveral  dauaea  were  agreed  to.  On' 
the  report  being  brought  im, 

Generd  rAomloo  d>jected  to  the  high  in- 
terest pdd  upon  deposits.  It  would,  he  sdd, 
be  the  means  of  money  being  deposited  by 
persons  whom  these  banks  were  notintena- 
edtobcneit;  andaagovemmentcouldnow 
lierrow  asonaj  al  abom  ono*half  the  rate 


of  imeieat  propoaed,  the  other  half  waa 
taken  out  of  the  pocket  of  the  public, 
Beaides  that,  in  tbe  event  of  n  war,  the 
depopttors  would  daim  their  nsooejr  ted 
cause  a  still  fiirther  loss  to  the  pubhc. 

Alderman  dikim  wished  to  know  to 
what  particular  sums  individuals  would  be 
limited. 

The  Ckancdhr  ^  the  Exckeguer  sdd, 
that  whro  the  bill  came  again  before  the 
House,  he  sbodd  move  the  reeommittd 
for  the  purpose  of  receiving  any  amend* 
ment  that  might  be  suggested;  but  at 
pceaent*  from  the  inqdries  he  had  made, 
and  from  all  the  dreumatanoes  upon  iHbich 
he  was  enabled  to  form  a  judgment,  he 
thought  it  inexpedient  to  dieck  the  ob- 
ject of  the  bill.  The  privilege  dlowed 
had  certoidy,  in  smne  eases,  b^  abused, 
and  perhaps  it  would  be  as  well  to  reduce 
the  amount:  100^  for  the  first  deposit, 
and  SOL  a  year  afterwards,  might  be 
tbouffht  too  much  to  be  contributed  by 
the  dass  of  persons  to  whom  Saving  Badie 
were  particularly  intended  to  apply.  It 
was  with  extreme  caution,  however,  that 
aqr  dteration  in  this  respect  should  be 
made,  as  by  checking  a  partial  d>use  the 
House  would  run  the  risic  of  injuring  tbe 
whole  of  the  measure  t  4f  per  cent,  waa 
the  interest  dlowed,  but  dier  the  deduc- 
tion for  die  management.  It  codd  not  be 
sdd  to  exceed  4  per  cent,  which  was  n 
rate  of  intereat  as  moderate  as  could  be 
dlowed  to  be  an  inducement  for  peraooa 
ofsmdt  property  to  invest  their  money^ 
Five  per  cent,  codd  readily  be  had  upon 
private  secority ;  but  the  House  must  be 
well  aware  of  the  many  lamenteble  scenes 
of  distress  nnd  despondency,  and  of  the 
deatructioo  of  the  best  hopes  of  many  of 
those  who  had  so  employed  their  money, 
and  who,  instead  of  matune  the  expected 
benefit  of  the  investment,  had  been  con- 
ngned  to  rain  by  the  fdlure  of  those  whom 
ihev  trusted.  Many,  if  not  most  of  these 
eviu  had  arisen  firem  the  want  of  persons 
knowing  where  to  avail  therasdves  of  a 
secure  deposit  at  a  moderate  interest. 
To  n  certain  extent  this  plan  might  be  in- 
convenient to  the  public,  and  might  take 
from  the  public  purse  from  one  to  one 
and  a  hdf  per  centl,  but  he  waa  certain  that 
Uie  House  wodd  not  think  the  amount  of 
from  6  to  10,00(tfa  vear  too  mudi,  in  aid  of 
a  plan  which  tended  somuehto  theindustry 
ara  moralitv  of  the  people  in  generd.  H* 
confidentlyhoped,  tnatthebenefitstobede* 
rived  woolaootbe  threefold  oeeventenfdd, 
but  wodd  extend  tonhondved^fokL    The 
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^ysteni  hadsucceededbeyondthemottnui- 
guine  expectations  of  its  promoters ;  and 
if  it  iras  to  a  certain  degree  liable  to 
abuse,  it  was  smpij  compensated  by  the 
general  good  it  occasioned. 

The  report  was  ordered  to  be  taken 
into  farther  consideration  on  the  ISth  of 
April. 

Customs  CovsoLTDATioN  Bill.]  The 
Report  on  the  Customs  Consolidation  act 
being  brought  up, 

The  ChancMwr  of  the  Exchequer  stated, 
that  it  was  intended  in  this  bill  to  consoli- 
date all  the  various  duties  imposed  since 
1B09,  which  was  the  period  when  a  con- 
solidation last  took  place.  The  duties 
would  remain  nearly  as  they  were,  with  a 
few  exceptions.  There  were  a  few  gene- 
ral principles  to  which,  on  this  occasion, 
he  wished  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
House.  With  respect  to  the  Iri&h  duties, 
which  must  soon  undergo  a  revision,  it 
was  intended  they  should  remain  for  the 
present  unchanged.  Mo  alteration  would 
take  place  in  the  duty  on  timber.  With 
lespect  to  ad  valorem  duties,  at  present  a 
duty  of  30  per  cent  was  laid  on  unmanu- 
factured goods,  and  a  duty  of  70  per  cent 
on  manufactured  goods.  The  duty  on 
the  manufactured  goods  was  to  be  reduced 
to  50per  cent,  and  the  duty  on  the  unmanu- 
factured goods  was  to  be  reduced  from 
SO  to  20  per  cent.  It  woold  perhaps  be 
advisable,  that  the  varied  duties  on  sugar 
should  be  reduced  to  one  fixed  rate ;  but 
this  would  be  a  subject  for  future  conside- 
ration. The  duties  on  goods  carried 
coastwise  would  continue  in  their  present 
state,  except  the  duties  on  stone  and 
slates,  which  would  be  rendered  more 
simple.  The  duties  on  tonnage  would 
not  be  altered.  The  present  duties  on 
East  India  goods  would  be  assimilated  to 
the  duties  on  light  articles  imported  from 
other  parts  of  the  British  dominions.  The 
thrown  silk  would  be  imported  from 
India  in  the  same  nuinner  as  from  ports 
of  Europe.  He  congratulated  the  House 
on  the  great  growth  of  the  trade  to  India 
since  the  free  intercourse  with  that  coun- 
try. The  private  trade  exceeded  not 
only  what  the  evidence  at  the  bar  gave 
reason  to  expect,  but  the  most  sanguine 
hopes  of  the  adventurers.  It  would  be 
proper  to  give  every  flur  encoursgement 
to  this  traaie  which  might  be  consistent 
with  justice  to  our  own  manufacturers. 
It  was  proposed  that  raw  silk,  manufac- 
tured  here  into  thrown  silk,  should^  when 
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exported,  receive  a  drawback  equal  Co 
the  duty  on  raw  silk .  imported.  East 
India  sugar  would  be  subject  to  die  same 
regulations  as  West  India  su^ar,  if  the 
proposed  fixed  duty  was  established.  \m 
the  Hnen  trade  there  would  be  no  altera- 
tion ;  nor  would  it  be  fair  to  make  aajr^ 
without  allowing  the  Irish  manufiictureni 
to  be  heard  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  Alderman  Atkim  contended,  that 
there  was  considerable  impolicy  in  layiii|^ 
duties  upon  articles  of  commerce  gene- 
rally, without  a  due  regard  and  reference 
to  their  quality;  an  average  had,  therefore, 
been  hitherto  wisely  adopted.  Nothing 
could  be  more  prejudicial,  for  iostanca, 
than  to  rate  the  duty  on  sugar  grown  at 
SOr.  as  high  as  on  that  at  90tff.  The  con- 
sequence would  be  that  the  growth  of 
that  at  504.  would  be  altogether  discou- 
raged. Much  danger  migM  result  to  onr 
trade  generally,  firom  forcing  the  mer- 
chant, or  shipper,  to  seek  out  other  de- 
pots for  their  cargoes,  as  had  occurred 
with  respect  to  some  vessels,  which  had 
lately  been  forced  to  turn  about  in 
the  river,  and  seek  some  other  depot. 
If  the  right  hon.  gentleman  would  apply 
himself  to  perfect  the  ports  of  this  country, 
the  inevitable  result  would  be,  that  £n- 
ghind  would  become  the  carrier  of  all  the 
world. 

Mr.  Forbes  said,  that  the  trade  to  our 
East  India  establishment  was  hourly  in- 
creasing in  importance,  and  ought  to  have 
a  proportionate  share  of  the  attention  of 
his  majesty's  ministers  and  of  the  legis- 
lature. 

Mr.  BuUertoorth  admitted,  that  it  was 
most  desirable  that  England  should  be- 
come the  carrier  of  the  greater  part  of 
the  world.  There  were  some  staple  arti- 
cles in  which  other  countries  had  decided 
advantages  over  this  country;  for  instance, 
it  was  not  possible  for  this  country  to 
compete  with  France  in  the  silk  manu- 
facture. He  was  of  opinion,  that  the 
most  safe  way  to  effect  the  purpose  of  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  woula  be,  by  allow- 
ing in  all  cases  drawbacks  on  exportation 
equivalent  to  the  duties  paid  on  import. 

The  report  was  agreed  to. 
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Thursday,  March  19. 

Gas  Lights.]  On  the  third  reading 
of  the  Bath  Gas  Light  bill. 

The  Earl  of  Lauderdale  observed,  thst 
the  companies  established  for  furnishiDg 
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light  by  meant  of  gas,  appeared  to  him 
not  to  pay  sufficient  attention  to  the  puri« 
fication  of  the  gas.  He  had  observed  in« 
stances  of  tb'is  nature  of  gross  neglect. 
The  tubes  through  which  the  gas  was 
oonveyed  became  foul  in  consequence, 
and  if  whilst  the  evil  was  not  remedied 
gas  lighting  was  allowed  to  become  gene* 
ral,  not  only  the  light  furnished  would  be 
much  deteriorated,  but  infinite  danger 
would  arise  to  the  inhabitants  of  places 
where  the  sas  was  used. 

The  Earl  of  Shaftedmrtf  stated,  that  in 
every  bill  of  this  description  a  clause  was 
inserted  rendering  the  company  liable  to 
be  indicted  for  a  nuisance. 

The  lA>rd  Chancellor  said,  the  best  way 
would  be  to  dissolve  the  corporation  if 
found  guilty  of  a  nuisance. 

The  bill  was  read  a  third  time  and 
passed.^ — Both  Houses  adjourned  to  Thurs- 
day the  2nd  of  April. 
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Thurtdaiff  April  2. 

Stock  Debbnturbs.]  The  Earl  of 
Lmnderdale  moved  for  accounts  of  the 
Gold  and  Silver  Coinage,  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  present  reign»  which 
were  ordered ;  and,  with  reference  to  the 
motion  of  which  he  had  given  notice  for 
the  Hth  instant,  observed,  that  since  he 
had  intimated  his  intention  of  bringing 
the  subject  forward^  reports  had  gone 
abrosd  which,  if  true,  would  materially 
affect  the  question.  He  did  not  mean  to 
go  into  the  roinutiie  of  these  rumours,  but 
mould  shortly  notice  that  there  was  said 
to  exist  an  intention  on  the  part  of  go- 
vernment of  issuine  Stock  Debentures, 
upon  the  security  of  stock  to  be  deposited 
io  the  hands  of  commissioners ;  as  if  this 
were  true  it  would  very  materially  alter 
the  nature  of  the  question  as  to  the  cur- 
rency of  the  country ;  and  aa  he  did  not 
wish'  to  come  there  upon  a  non-entity, 
anon  a  question,  the  circumstances  of 
which  would  be  altogether  changed  from 
those  that  now  existed,  he  wuhed  to 
know  whether  there  was  actually  an  in- 
tention of  issuing  any  debentures  of  the 
description  alluded  to? 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  said,  he  had  also 
heard,  as  well  as  the  noble  lord,  a  variety 
of  rumours  relative  to  the  subject  alluded 
to ;  but  all  he  could  say  was,  that  what- 
ever measures  it  might  be  thought  expedi- 
ent by  ffovemment  to  bring  forward,  would 
be  explained  at  the  proper  time.    It  was 


for  the  noble  lord,  however^  to  consider,- 
whether  it  was  advisable  to  give  credit  to 
a  mere  general  rumour. 

The  Earl  of  Lauderdale  observed,  that 
it  was  something  more  than  a  general  ru* 
mour,  as  it  appeared  that,  like  the  lords 
of  the  Articles,  who  formerly  in  Scotland 
consid^«dwhat  subjects  should  be  brought 
before  the  legislature,  the  monied  men  ia 
the  eity,  were  now  considering  this  very 
subject,  with  a  view  to  the  question,  whei- 
ther  any  bill  respecting  it  should  be  laid 
before  parliament  ?  Under  these  circum- 
stances, he  thought  himself  entiUed  ta 
ask  for  information,  particularly  as  the 
question  so  materially  involved  the  sub- 
ject of  his  motion.  The  noble  lord  had 
talked  of  future  explanation^  but  the 
mischief  was,  that  these  financial  mea- 
Slices  had  of  late  come  up  to  that  House 
at  a  period  of  the  session  when  it  was  im* 
possmle  properly  to  discuss  tliem. 

The  Earl  of  Idverpaol  said,  that  what- 
ever measures  might  be  in  the  contempla- 
tion of  government,  due  notice  would  bo 
given  of  their  being  brought  forward,  and 
Uiey  would  be  properly  explained.  He 
agreed  with  the  noble  lord,  that  financial 
measures  ought  to  be  brought  under  dis- 
cussion at  a  period  sufficiently  early ;  but 
it  would  be  evident  that  he  could  not, 
consistently  with  his  public  duty,  enter 
into  farther  explanation. 

The  Earl  of  Lauderdale  then  slated, 
that  the  bringing  forward  the  motion  of 
which  he  had  given  notice,  must  be  con- 
sidered to  depend  upon  the  circumstances 
tliat  occurred  in  the  mean  time. 


HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 
Thursday,  April  2. 

Cotton  Factories  Bill.]  Mr.  ^. 
Smith  presented  a  Petition  from  400  per- 
sons engaged  in  cotton  spinning,  of 
Herod,  m  Ashton-under-Lyne ;  and  an- 
other from  Stalev-bridge,  signed  by 
4,000  persons  employed  in  cotton  manu- 
factories, prayine,  that  the  Bill  before  the 
House,  for  resuTating  the  hours  of  labour 
in  the  several  branches  of  the  cotton  fiic- 
toriles  might  be  adopted.  The  hon.  mem- 
ber bore  testimony  to  the  temperate  and 
respectful  language  of  the  petitioners. 

Mr.  J.  Smith,  in  presenting  a  petition  to 
the  same  effect  from  the  workmen  em- 
ployed in  the  cotton  factories  at  New 
Lanark,  took  occasion  to  observe,  that 
he  had  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
:  the  individuals  ^ho  signed  this  petition  at 
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the  BUumftcUnrj  where  they  worked,  in 
the  ebtenee  of  their  employer  (Mr. 
Owen},  and  he  could  lay  that  he  never 
met  wtth  a  more  moral,  well-conducted, 
or  cheerfully  induitrious  kc  of  people  i 
than  they  CYidenlly  were.  These  peti- 
tioDen  deprecated  the  system  which  pre* 
▼ailed   in  other  Victories  of  employing 

Sople  for  fourteen  or  fifteen  hours  each 
y,  with  only  an  interval  of  forty  mi- 
nutes to  take  their  meals.  They  stated 
that  they  themselves,  under  a  more  hu- 
mane and  benevolent  sptcm,  worked  only 
for  ten  hours  and  a  helf  each  day,  and 
were  allowed  two  hours  for  their  meals; 
adding  that  they  did  more  work  within 
the  time  they  were  employed,  than  those 
who  were  compelled  to  work  for  two 
hours  longer  every  dav,  because  they 
proceeded  in  their  worK  with  more  seal 
and  activity  for  the  betiefit  of  the  em- 
ployer, from  whom  they  experienced  such 
Kindness.  Having  seen  those  petitioners, 
he  could  declare  that  they  were,  without 
exception,  the  most  respectable  and  intel* 
ligent  individuals  he  haa  ever  observed  in 
the  same  walk  of  life. 

The  Petitions  were  ordered  to  lie  on 
the  table,  and  to  be  printed. 

RsfORM  ov  Pakliamovt.]  Mr. 
PrMeroe  presented  i86  petitions  from 
Bristol,  praying  for  annual  parliaments 
and  uuiverm  suflhige*  The  hon.  member 
observed,  that  he  had  conversed  with 
several  of  the  petitionert,  upon  the  sub- 
ject to  which  their  petitions  referred ;  and 
althoufl^  they  had  not  been  able  to  per- 
suade nim  that  he  ought  to  adopt  tneir 
opinions,  he  felt  it  due  to  their  character 
to  declare,  that  they  did  not  appear  to  be 
actuated  by  any  improper  design-*but  to 
act  from  aooovidion  tliat  the  establish- 
ment of  annual  pariiameots  and  universal 
soffirage  was  the  best  mode  of  restoring 
a»d  preserving  the  purity  of  that  House. 

Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table* 
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FrUay,  April  S. 

Supply  op  Watir  ik  thb  Mstbo- 
P0&I8.]  Earl  Orommar  said,  he  had 
been  informed  by  some  of  his  tenants  that 
a  coalition  had  taken  place  between  some 
of  the  Water  Companies  in  the  meCropolia, 
by  which  four  had  been  reduced  to  toree, 
who  had  divided  great  part  of  the  town 
between  them,  and  the  conseoaeaee  was 
that  the  water  was^  in  several  iaataneea. 


very  bad*  Some  of  his  tenanla  who  bad 
been  served  by  ihm  Chelsea  company 
were  now  compelled  to  take  the  Otmid 
Junction  water,  which  was  of  a  bad  qualtty, 
discoloured,  and  very  disagreeable  to  the 
taste.  He  had  thought  it  riffht  to  csil 
the  attention  of  the  House  to  this  subjeety 
whidi  was  of  very  conaderable  import- 
ance. He  was  glad  that  notice  bad  bee& 
taken  of  it  in  the  other  House,  and  be 
trusted  some  measure  would  be  adopted 
to  prevent  the  evil  consequences  of  tlue 
monopoly. 

The  l^Arl  of  Lauderdale  observed,  thse 
the  object  of  parliament,  in  passing  di^ 
ferent  bills  for  supplying  the  metropolis 
with  water,  with  a  view  to  a  eompetitioDp 
had  been  by  these  companies  completd^ 
defeated,  and  a  monopoly  subatitiited. 
The  consequences  of  this  conduct  were 
not  merely  increased  price  to  the  cen^ 
sumer  and  bad  water,  but  still  more,  the^ 
might  be  productive  of  great  loss  of  pro- 
perty. When  the  pipes  of  two  companiea 
ran  parallel  in  the  same  streets,  in  case  of 
fires,  for  instance,  in  two  different  qoar* 
ters  of  the  town  at  the  same  time,  each 
might  be  extinffoished  by  the  water  sop- 
plied  by  the  diTOrent  companiea;  bat  now> 
when  onlv  one  company  supplied  one 
quarter  of  the  town,  suppose  a  fire  to 
happen  in  Soho,  and  then  immediatdy 
afterwards  another  in  the  neighbourhooa 
of  Carlton-house,  the  first  would  have  ex- 
hausted all  the  supply  of  water,  and  a 
great  number  of  houses  might  be  de* 
stroyed  m  the  other  situation  before  a 
supply  of  water  could  be  obtained.  He 
trusted  this  subject,  which  had  been  taken 
up  in  the  other  House,  would  be  efte- 
tually  persevered  in  until  the  evil  waa 
remedied. 

The  Lord  CkanceUar  said,  that  the 
sobieet  was  one  of  mat  importance,  and 
if  the  objecta  of  the  legislature  in  passing 
the  diffvent  bills  for  the  supply  or  water 
ie  the  metropolie,  which  must  be  suppoeed 
to  be  that  or  creating  a  competition,  had 
been  defeated  bj  tte  different  pompaniea 
Mning  tMelher  to  establish  a  monopd|y» 
he  trMted  their  lordahips  would  not  sepe- 
mla  witbent  its  being  diatiactlpr  under- 
stood, thai  it  was  perfisctly  within  the 
oompeleaoe  of  pariiameai  to  set  that  flut- 
ter right. 

The  Barl  of  Shafktkurjf  expressed  hie 
satisfiMtibn  at  what  had  been  said,  and  de- 
clared hia  intention,  when  the  biQ  came 
before  th^  House,  of  eoetrBniting  aB  ia 
Ua  power  to  remedy  the  evil. 
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HOUSE  OP  COMMONS. 
Friday t  April  S. 

Irish  Window  Tax.]  Mr.  May 
meienled  a  petition  from  Bdfast  praying 
tke  repeal  of  the  Window  tax^  which  being 
ordered  to  lie  on  the  table*  the  bon.  mem- 
ber took  occasion  to  ask  the  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer,  whether  the  understand- 
ing in  Ireland  was  correct^  that  it  was  his 
intention  to  propose  the  repeal  of  this 
unpopular  tax  i 

The  Cianeeilar  of  the  Exchequer  said, 
be  was  glad  that  the  hon.  gentleman  had 
afforded  him  an  opportunity  of  giving 
some  explanation  upon  the  subject  to 
which  the  petiticm  referred.  He  under- 
stood it  to  nave  been  generally  stated  in 
the  Irish  papers,  aa  a  communication  from 
anthoiity,  that  it  was  his  intention  to 
move  the  repeal  of  the  tax  alluded  to. 
This  statement  be  had  read  with  surprisoy 
as  he  cerUinly  never  entertained  such  an 
intention,  nor  was  he  conscious  of  having 
ever  uttered  a  word  to  induce  the  expec- 
tation so  generally  expressed  in  the  Iridi 
journals.  He  regretted  that  he  felt  him- 
self compelled  upon  this  subject  to  oppose 
the  wishes  of  a  great  proportion  of  the 
people  of  Ireland ;  but  he  could  not  con- 
cur in  the  propriety  of  repealing  this  tax, 
considering  the  material  deficiency  <»f  the 
Irish  revenue,  and  the  great  amount  of  the 
public  debt  of  that  country  upon  the  con- 
solidation of  the  two  treasuries. 

Slavs  Traps  Bill.]  The  House 
bftving  resolved  itself  into  a  committee  on 
the  Slave  Trade  Acts, 

Mr.  Holmes  observed,  that  doubts  bad 
arisen  whether  the  acts  allowing  the  trans- 
ftr  of  slaves  from  one  of  our  colonies  to 
anothert  extended  to  Demerara  and  Ber- 
bioe;  and  with  a  view  to  remove  those 
doubt»,  he  proposed  that  the  chairman  be 
instructed  to  move  **  for  leave  to  bring  in 
s  bill  to  explain  three  acts  psssed  in  the 
46th,  47tb,  and  5lst  years  or  his  majesty's 
reign  respectively,  for  the  abolition  of  the 
Save  Trade;"  to  which  motion  he  un- 
derstood the  boo.  member  for  Bramber 
4id  not  mean  to  object. 

Mr.  fVUber/brce  said,  he  should  not  ob- 
ject to  the  motion,  but  he  was  persuaded 
that  when  the  object  of  the  bill  came  to 
be  considered,  it  would  be  found  to  me- 
nace the  worst  effi^ts  to  the  mterests  of 
Gneat  Britain,  as  wcdl  as  to  those  of  the 
colonies.    Yet  he  would  not  oppose  the 
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introduction  of  this  bill,  becaose  it  was 
his  ^hh  to  have  the  subject  fully  dis- 
cussed. 

Mr.  Marryat  strongly  deprecated  the 
object  of  this  bill,  being  convinced  that  if 
the  transfer  of  slaves  to  Demerara  and 
Berbice  were  allowed,  it  would  be  ex- 
tremely difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  pr&* 
vent  them  from  being  smuggled  into  other 
parts  of  the  continent  over  which  we  had 
no  dominion,  and  especially  to  Surinam. 
But  on  the  score  of  tnat  humanity  which 
had  produced  the  abolition  of  the  slave 
trade^  he  would  resist  a  measure  which 
proposed  to  transport  slaves  from  the 
scene  of  their  early  connexions  to  distant 
and  unhealthy,  regions.  Such  transporta- 
tion, it  should  be  recollected,  was  but  too 
likely  to  benefit  foreigners,  to  the  preju* 
dice  of  our  own  colonies ;  for  there  could 
bo  little  doubt  that  if  the  transportation 
to  Demerara  and  Berbice  were  tolerated* 
the  slaves  would  be  seduced,  and  clandee* 
tinely  taken  away  to  Surinam,  where^ 
from    the  peculiar  fertility  of  the  soil» 

great  temptation  was  held  out  to  capita- 
sts. — ^Leave  wasfgiven  to  bring  in  the 
bill,  which  was  brought  in  accordingly^ 
and  read  a  first  tune. 


HOUSE  OF  LORDS. 
Monday t  AprU  6. 

LisBL  Law.]  Lord  Erskine  said,  he 
had  last  session  moved  for  returns  of  the 
names  of  persons  arrested  and  held  to 
bail  for  libel,  before  trial ;  some  of  those 
returns  had  been  nuule,  but  the  whole 
had  not  yet  beea  presented.  It  was 
his  intention  to  follow  up  these  retun^ 
by  a  motion  or  bill,  if  no  proposition  on 
the  subject  should  be  brought  forward  bgr 
a  noble  earl  (Grey)  who  had  already 
called  the  attention  of  their  lordships  to 
the  subject.  With  regsrd  to  the  object 
for  wh^ch  the  returns  were  moved,  he 
believed  that  it  was  n<iw  to  be  understood 
that  arrest  before  trial  for  libel  was  the 
practice  of  some  inferior  magistrates. 
The  law,  however,  oiMhtnot  to  be  allowed 
to  remain  in  a  state  of  uncertainty  on  this 
point.  It  was  *  not  his  with  to  encourage 
any  licentiousness  of  the  pres»,  but  it  ap- 
peared to  him  necessary  to  remove  alL 
doubt  on  this  ooestioo.  He  should  not, 
however,  trouble  their  lordships  with  any 
pcopoaition  on  the  subject,,  tmlil  the 
noUe  earl  to  whom  hehad  alluded  isame 
to  town. 

(4G) 
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Thames  Watehmen.I  Mr.  Alckr- 
nian  Wood  said,  that  he  had  to  present 
sereral  Petitions  from  a  very  wortliy  and 
meritorious  class  of  the  community}  whose 
interasts  he  understood  would  l>e  most 
materially  affected  by  the  projected 
bridge  over  the  Thames  near  Rother- 
hidie.  The  petitions  were  all  signed  by 
the  same  description  of  persons,  the 
watermen  below  brid|e9  woo  stated  in 
their  petitions,  that  their  employment  and 
consequent  sole  means  of  livmg  arose  from 
Che  conveyance  of  passengers  and  luggage 
upon  that  part  of  tne  Thames,  situated  at 
and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cuckold's 
Point  Stairs,  and  that  should  the  bridge 
contemplated  by  an  act  now  before  the 
House  be  erected  over  that  part  of  the 
Thames,  their  plying  would  be  com- 
pletely rendered  useless  and  unprofitable. 
.They  farther  represented,  that  they  had 
•  acquired  the  right  to  ply  upon  the  river 
by  an  apprenticeship  of  several  years,  and 
that  the  greater  proportion  of  their  body 
had,  at  one  period  or  other,  served  with 
credit  on  board  his  majesty's  vessels  of 
war. 

Mr.  Wrottedey  took  that  opportunity 
of  suggesting  to  the  court  of  aldermen, 
who  nad  so  extensive  a  jurisdiction  in 
.  the  affairs  of  the  watermen,  ^ the  urgent 
necessity  there  existed  for  raising  the 
fares  of  watermen  plying  on  the  river. 
Every  article  of  life  had  made  several 
progressive  advancements  in  price  since 
the  watermen's  fares  had  been  last  in- 
creased, and  they  could  not  possibly  earn 
a  livelihood  if  they  were  to  receive  no 
more  than  their  bare  fares  as  established 
by  law.  The  introduction  of  a  bill  to  re- 
medy this  grievance,  would,  he  thought, 
be  much  more  becoming  on  the  part  Qf 
the  corporation  of  the  city  of  London, 
than  giving  any  encouragement  to  com- 
plaints evidenily  levelled  against  the  erec- 
tion of  works  of  public  utility, 

Mr.  Alderman  Wood  replied,  that 
although  the  court  of  aldermen  had  it  in 
their  power,  by  act  of  parliament  to  apply 
some  relief  as  to  the  inadequacy  of  the 
present  fares,  still  the  court  could  not 
prevent,  by  raising  ibeir  fares,  the  ruin 
which  must  ensue  to  the  petitioners,  should 
their  plying  be  altogether  cut  off  below 
bridge,  as  they  apprehended.  The  pe- 
titioners, in  fact,  had  prayed  for  an  in- 
demnity in  the  event  of  the  bridge  being 
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allowed  to  be  built,  and  it  would  rest  witb 
the  House  to  entertain  the  subject  or 
not. 
Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

Cotton  Factories  Bill.^  Petitions 
against  the  Cotton  Factories  bill  werejpre- 
sented  from  Manchester,  Blackburn,  Kot* 
sendale,  and  Glasgow.  Petitions  in  &* 
vour  of  the  bill  were  also  presented  finmi 
Hebden  bridge,  Halifax,  and  Royton. 

Mr.  Ped  said,  he  felt  extreme  satisfac- 
tion at  having  it  in  his  power  to  lay  be- 
fore the  House  the  petition  he  then  h^d 
in  his  hand.    It  referred  to  the  question 
of  excessive  labour  in  cotton  factories,  to 
which  such  firequent  allusion  had  been 
made,  in  and  out  of  the  House.    It  was  a 
petition  from  Manchester ;  the  signatmes 
affixed  to  it,  amounting  to  1,731,  were  of 
the  very  first  respectability;  and  from  the 
condition  of  the   subscribing  parties,  it 
was  impossible  they  could  be  stimulated 
to  make    this  application  to  parliament 
through  any  thin^  like  interested  motives. 
He  felt  happy  in  introducmg  to  theatten* 
tion  of  the  House  a  document  containinR 
that  species  of  evidence,  of  which  it  haoL 
been  asserted  upon  a  former  evening  that 
the  House  was  not   yet  in   possession. 
Herein  was  contatned  the   evidence  of 
the  constant  eye-witnesses  of  the  injurious 
consequences  of  excessive  labour,  and 
long-continued  confinement  in  the  cotton 
factories  in  that  neighbourhood.    It  had 
been  also  a  source  of  objection  on  a  late 
occasion,  that  although  there  had  been 
obtained  the  opinions    of  sofne  distin- 
guished physicians  corroborating;  the  ge* 
neral  opinion,  that  such  excessive  appli* 
cation    was   extremely  unfavourable  to 
health,  still  these  were  nothing  more  than 
the  speculative  opinions  of  London  prac- 
titioners, unacquainted,  in  point  of  fiMt^ 
with  the  actual  situation  or  condition  of 
this  description   of  mechanics.    It  had 
also  been  said,  that  the  signatures  affixed 
to  former  petitions  had  in  some  instances, 
been  those  of  persons  actuated  bv  discon- 
tent, and  even  a  spirit  of  Luddism.    If 
any  thing  could  remove  these  objections^ 
he  trusted  it  would  be  the  present  petition. 
It  was  in  the  first  place  signed  by  1,7S1  of 
the   most   respectable    inhabitants;  who 
most  feelingly  deplored  the    distressing 
situation  of  those  manufiiclurers,  whose 
labour  was  not  alone  protracted  so   as 
even  to  trench  on  the  hours  absolutdjr 
necessary  for  repose,  but  exerted  in  n 
temperature  of  such  excessive  wmnth 
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that  al  mutt  be  considered  hiffhly  pr^u- 
dUdal  to  the  constitations  of  even  the 
noit  robust  They  la  the  strongest 
terms  remonstrated,  from  their  knowledge 
of  its  prejudicial  effects,  against  the  prac- 
tice of  rousing  children  of  extremely 
tender  years  from  their  beds^at  unseason* 
able  hours,  in  the  most  rigorous  season, 
^%o  their  unhealthy  and  unremitting  labour. 
Amount  the  signatures  to  this  i)etition 
would  be  found  those  of  the  magistrates 
of  the  town  and  neighbourhood,  amount- 
ing to  seven  in  number ;— of  the  physi- 
cians, nine— of  the  resident  surgeons  21 
—of  the  clergyman  of  the  district  20,  of 
whpm  17  were  of  the  established  church* 
One  of  the  physicians  had  been  27 
years  in  attenaance  on  the  Manchester 
Infirmaryt  and  three  of  the  surgeons  had 
been  SO  years.  There  was  thus  the  au- 
tbority  of  thirty  medical  men,  resident  in 
Manchester,  who  were  of  opinion  that  the 
hours  of  labour  were  excessive,  and  that 
the  effect  of  that  excess  was  most  injurious 
to  the  individuals  exposed  to  it.  It  was 
inmossible  that  these  gentlemen  could  be 
influenced  by  any  motives,  except  those 
4>f  humanity.  If,  indeed,  they  had  any 
interest,  it  was  in  bostility  to  the  bill, 
which  was  adverse  to  the  opinions  of  so 
large  a  bodv  of  the  iohsbitants  of  Man- 
diester.  No  one  could,  after  this,  assert 
that  there  was  not  satis&ctory  evidence 
before  the  House  of  the  excess  of  labour, 
and  of  its  injurious  consequences. 

Mr.  PbiUps  did  not  wish  to  anticipate 
the  discussion  on  this  subject,  but  he 
could  not  help  observing  that,  under  the 
drcumstances  of  the  case,  the  number  of 
statures  to  the  petition  was  very  small. 
As  to  the  medical  men  of  Manchester,  he 
knew  that  great  differences  of  opinion  ex- 
isted among  them  on  this  question.  He 
bad  in  his  pouession  certificates  from 
Dhysiciansy  wno  formed  their  judgment  on 
nets,  and  not  on  general  impressions  (as 
was  probably  the  case  with  the  medical 
gentlemen  whose  sisnatures  were  attached 
to  the  petition),  ana  these  certificates  per- 
fecdy  corresponded  with  what  he  had  felt 
it  his  dutv  to  state  to  the  House,  namely 
that  in  Manchester,  the  health  of  those  in 
the  factories  was  better  than  the  healtb 
of  ^hose  who  were  otherwise  employed. 

Sir  F^Burdeti  warmly  reprobated  the 

Sractice  of  compelling  children  of  a  ten- 
or age,  at  all  seasons,  and  in  all  weathers, 
to  go  to  labour  at  four  or  five  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  and  of  keeping  them  em- 
ployed lutilnine  or  ten  in  the  evening* 


It  gave  rise  to  every  description  of  evil, 
moral  as  well  as  physical ;  and  he  trusted 
that  the  House  would  not  long  delay  tak- 
ing some  steps  to  put  an  end  to  so  great 
a  grievance.  He  hoped  the  hon.  baronet, 
to  whom  the  country  was  indebted  for 
the  bill  in  progress,  would  not  allow  any 
consideration  to  induce  him  to  defer  for 
one  moment  proceedinff  with  it. 

Lord  Stanley^  to  mow  the  mode  in 
which  statements  were  prepared,  begged 
to  refer  to  one  which  was  published  in  the 
Manchester  Exchange  Herald  of  Slst 
March,  and  whidi  hi^  been  sent  to  many 
memben  of  parliament :  —  that  in  the 
Sunday-school  Sick  Society  of  Jersey- 
street,  Manchester,  out  of  forty  persona 
relieved,  thirty-tbree  worked  in  factories ; 
thus  conveying  an  impression,  that  the 
unhealthiness  of  this  employment,  com- 
pared with  that  of  others,  was  as  thirty- 
three  to  seven,  whilst  the  fact  was,  that 
the  society  consisted  of  270  children,  of 
whom  21 S  were  employed  in  factories, 
23  in  other  occupations,  and  34  had  not 
begun  to  work.  The  numbers  relieved, 
were  of  factory  children  33  in  213,  or  one 
in  six  4-tenths;  and  of  those  in  other  oc- 
cupations seven  in  twenty-three,  or  one 
in  three  2-tenths:  and  as  to  the  time 
during  which  those  of  each  class  remained 
chargeable  upon  the  sick  fund,  it  appeared 
that  the  factory  children  averaged  at  the 
rate  qf  three  and  a  half  days  each  for  the 
thirteen  months  to  which  the  statement 
referred,  and  those  employed  in  other 
occupations  at  the  rate  of  five  3- fourths 
days  each.  The  34*  children  who  had  not 
begun  to  work,  did  not  appear  to  have 
received  assistance  from  tbe  society's 
fund. 

Mr.  Ped  said,  that  if  the  petition  had 
not  been  more  numerously  signed,  it  was 
because  the  parties  wishea  it  should  only 
contain  the  names  of  individuals  who  had 
no  personal  interest  whatever  in  the  ques- 
tion. 

Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

Pbtition  of  Messrs.  Longman  &  Co] 

RXSPECTINO    TIi£     COPT-RIOHT    BlLL.Q 

Mr.  J.  Smith  presented  a  Petition  from 
Messrs.  Longman,  Hurst,  Rees,  Orme, 
and  Brown,  booksellen  and  co-partners; 
setting  forth, 

**  Inat  the  Petitioners  are  publishers  of 
books  and  purchasers  of  copy-right,  and 
aince  the  passins  of  the  act  or  parliament 
in  July  1814,  which  enioined  the  delivery 
of  eleven  copies  of  aU  books  published 
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after  that  time  to  the  eleven  libraries 
named  therein,  the  petttioneni  have  de- 
livered to  the  said  eleven  libraries,  on 
tfieir  demand,  in  pursuance  of  the  said 
act,  books  which  have  actually  cost  to 
the  petitioners  the  sum  of  S,000^.,  or 
nearly  so,  and  of  part  of  which  books  very 
limited  impressions  were  printed,  in  some 
cases  only  100,  in  others  only  250,  the 
copy-right  whereof  was  of  no  advantage 
to  the  petitioners;  In  this  statement  they 
do  not  include  books,  the  publication 
whereof  is  managed  by  other  booksellers, 
and  in  which  they  have  considerable 
shares;  from  the  great  burthen  of  the 
delivery,  the  petitioners  have  declined  the 
publication  of  some  expensive  works,  and 
especially  a  work  of  the  Nondescript 
Plants  collected  by  the  celebrated  baron 
Humbolt,  during  his  travels  in  South 
America,  and  which  they  declined  solely 
from  the  necessity  they  should  have 
been  under  of  delivering  the  said  eleven 
copies  without  any  remuneration;  the 
petitioners  feel  this  delivery  to  be  the 

Sreater  grievance,  because  thev,  like 
le  other  publishers  of  works,  have  to 
give  many  presentation  copies  to  the 
friends  of  authors  who  may  have  assisted 
them  with  the  loan'  of  books  and  use  of 
manuscripts,  or  by  communicating  im- 
portant information  or  assistance;  they 
are  also,  by  the  clause  of  a  previous  act 
made  with  reference  to  libels,  compelled 
to  deposit  one  cop^  with  the  printer  of 
the  work ;  the  delivery  of  these  eleven 
copies  become  now  a  serious  object  of 
every  publisher's  calculation,  and  will 
prevent  the  appearance  of  many  valuable 
works;  when  the  act  that  imposed  the 
delivery  passed,  the  petitioners  were  in- 
formed and  fully  expected  that  the  said 
libraries  would  only  demand  the  copies 
of  such  works  as  would  be  actually 
aseful  to  them,  and  that  it  would  not 
be  harshly  acted  upon;  but  they  have 
found  to  their  surpnse  and  most  serious 
injury,  that  all  the  said  libraries,  with  the 
exception  of  two  only  as  to  novels  and 
music,  have  made  a  sweeping  demand  of 
all  books  publLhed,  whether  reprints  only, 
or  original  works,  and  whether  written 
for  children  or  females,  and  without  any 
consideration  whether  the  same  work 
was  in  their  library  or  not;  the  petitioners 
particularly  instance  here  the  new  edition 
Qf  Dr.  Johnson*s  dictionary,  with  the  ad- 
ditions and  improvements  of  the  rev* 
Henry  John  Todd,  which  u  published  b 
eleven  partsi  at  the  price  ot  eteren  gni- 
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neas ;  although  Mr.  Todd,  with  a  feeUM^ 
which  the  petitioners  could  only  apphRK^ 
presented  a  copy  of  the  work  him<elf  t^ 
Sion  college  library,  yet  the  managera  oC 
the  said  library,  after  receiving  thiscopy,  de* 
manded,and  notwithstandins the  petitioners 
remonstrances,  insisted  on  naving  another 
copy  of  the  said  work  delivered  lo  tbeoB 
in  pursuance  of  the  said  act ;  thus  con- 
polling  from  the  petitioners  a  second  oofpy 
of  the  said  work,  though  the  full  pnrpoaa 
of  the  said  act  had  been  in  trum  pre- 
viously fulfilled  by  the  said  voluntary  gM 
of  its  reverend  emtor ;  the  petitioners,  by 
the  permission  of  the  House,  state  iStmt 
the  present  duty  on  the  paper  generally 
used  in  printing  amounts   near^  to  ^ 
per  cent  which  the  petitioners  pay  on  all 
the  works  they  publish,  and  which  makea 
It  a  great  object  of  our  national  fioanoea, 
that  the  publisher  of  books  should  not  be 
by  any  cause  discouraged ;  but  the  Eng- 
lish universities  who  print  books  have  not 
only  the  superior  advantage  of  a  perpetual 
copy-rieht,  but  hare  also  a  remission  of 
the  saidduty  on  paper  for  all  the  booka 
they  print;    this   exemption  from 'duty 
enables  them  to  undersell  all  the  regular 
booksellers  in  the  public  market  in  the 
books  they  print,  which  others  also  have 
the  power  to  publish ;  the  petitioners  have 
lately,  in  conjunction  with  others  of  the 
trade,  printed  an  edition  of  Scapula's 
Lexicon  at  a  great  expense,  whicn  had 
not  been  print^  before  In  this  country 
for  150  years;  they  are  now  Informed 
that  one  of  the  English  universities  la 
preparing  to  oppose  them  by  publiditne 
also. an  Mition  of  the  same  book,  which 
the  said  university,  bjr  its  exemption  fhmi 
the  duty  on  paper,  will  be  enabled  to  sell 
much  cheaper  than  the  petitioners  can 
afibrd ;  eleven  copies  of  the  petitioners 
edition  of  this  book  haye  also  been  de- 
manded and  delivered;    the  petitionera 
believe  that  the  continuance  of  the  said 
delivery  unmitigated,  will  occasion  *a  gra- 
dual diminution  in   the   publication    of 
many  valuable  and  important  publicationa» 
and  dally  produce  a  heavy  grievance  to 
Individual    publishers;     they    therefore 
mast  respectfully  pray  the  House  to.  take 
these  facts  into  consideration,  and  to  re- 
lieve the  petitioners  and  publishers  In  g^ 
neral  from  the  burthen  w  delivering  tne 
said  eleven  copies  without  any  remunent* 
tion,  and  they  humbly  submit  to  the  wis- 
dom of  the  House,  that  to  require  the 
said  libraries  to  pay  one-third  of  the  pilb« 
llahed  prioe  of  the  booki  they  demand 
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will  be  t  grtat  rrifef  to  the  petiUonert 
end  to  literatare  in  general,  end  will 
amount  to  no  larger  sum  than  the  said 
librariea  maj  easily  raise  by  a  small  con- 
tribution among  their  respective  members.'* 
The  Petition  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table  and  to  be  printed ;  as  was  also  a  pe« 
iitton  on  the  same  snbgeet  from  Messrs* 
La^ngton  4^  Co. 

Lbathbb  Tax  Rspxai»  Bitt.1  After 
numerous  petitions  against  the  Leather 
Tax  had  been  presented  to  the  House, 
lord  Ahhorp  moved,  <<  That  the  bill  be 
BOW  read  a  second  time." 

Mr.  C.  Orantf  jun.  rose,  to  move  an 
amendment  to  the  noble  Iord*s  motion. 
He  hoped  he^sbould  be  understood  to  be 
influenced  in  tlie  remarks  which  he  should 
feel  it  his  dutv  to  submit  to  the  House  on 
the  subject,  by  no  other  motive  than  his 
oonviction  of  what  was  required  by  the 
general  interests  of  the  country.  At  the 
eame  time,  with  every  feeling  of  respect 
for  those  individuals  who  haid  petitioned 
parliament  for  a  repeal  of  this  tax,  he  must 
say,  that  they  came  forward  under  very 
singular  circumstances.  For  what  was 
the  peculiar  situation  in  whidi  the  leather 
trade  was  placed  during  the  last  century  ? 
Taxation  on  every  other  trade  had  been 
gfeatly  increased  during  that  period.  The 
wealth  and  power  of  the  country  had 
greatly  increased.  Yet  since  the  reign  of 
queen  Anne,  when  the  single  duty  on  lea- 
ther was  imposed,  no  additional  duty  had 
been  laid  on  leather  until  the  bill  of  1812. 
All  the  trades,  and  all  the  staple  manu- 
fhcturers  of  the  country,  and  even  many 
of  the  necessaries  of  lite  had  been  taxed 
to  a  great  amount,  while  this  article  of 
leather  had  enjoyed  the  sole  exemption 
llrom  contributing  to  bear  the  common 
burthens  of  the  state.  And  yet,  if  the 
House  considered  the  subject,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  discover  on  what  possible 
ground  this  trade  should  have  been  so  dis* 
tinguished.  The  tax,  however,  having 
been  doubled  in  1812,  the  petitioners 
aaked^  the  House  to  place  the  trade  in  the 
situation  in  which  it  was  a  hundred  years 
ago !  At  the  very  first  view  of  the  subject, 
the  injustice  of  such  a  subject,  with  refer- 
ence  to  the  other  branches  of  our  national 
iodustry,  was  evident.  If,  indeed,  it 
could  be  proved  that  the  trade  had  suffer- 
ed injury  from  the  tax  of  1812— if  it  could 
be  proved,  that  the  revenue  had  dimi- 
nished in  consequence  of  the  Imposition 
of  that  tax— if  it  could  be  proved,  that  the 


trade  in  leather  had  not  the  power  (as  was 
the  die  in  all  other  trades)  of  throwkig 
the  burthen  of  the  tax  on  the  consumer-^ 
if  it  could  be  proved,  that  any  depression 
which  the  leather  trade  had  suffered,  was 
not  entirely  attributable  to  other  and  ge- 
neral causes— 'then  a  prima  Jade  case 
would  be  made  out  for  considering  the 
expediency  of  repeiding  the  tax.  But  if 
the  reverse  of  all  this  were  true ;  if  it  could 
be  proved,  that  the  revenue  (to  which  the 
advocates  for  the  repeal  had  themselves 
appealed  as  the  test  of  the  measure), 
actually  rose  when  the  tax  was  first  im- 
posed, and  continued  to  rise  for  three 
years^if  it  could  be  proved  that  the 
trader  in  leather  had  the  power  (like  other 
traders)  of  throwing  the  burthen  of  the 
tax  on  the  consumer— >if  it  could  be  proved 
that  any  depression  which  the  traae  had 
suffered,  evidently  proceeded  from  gene- 
ral and  notorious  causes,  wholly  uncon* 
nected  with  the  tax — and  if,  in  aadition  to 
all  this,  it  could  be  proved,  that  the  lea- 
ther trade  was  recovering  from  the  effects 
of  that  depression  so  occasioned,  it  would 
be  fair  to  presume  that  the  supporters  of 
the  bill  had  no  just  grounds  on  which  tO 
require  its  adoption  by  that  House.— Re 
would  now  beg  leave  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  House  to  some  of  the  papers,  with 
reference  to  this  subject,  which  had  been 
laid  on  their  table.  By  those  papers  it  ap- 
deared  that  the  produce  of  the  tax  on  lea- 
ther for  the  year  ending  the  5th  of  Jolv, 
1812,  was  363,891/. ;  the  produce  for  the 
year  ending  the  5th  of  July,  1813  (after 
the  imposition  of  the  additional  dnty^ 
which  it  was  the  object  of  the  bill  to  re- 
peal), was  654,356/. ;  the  produce  for  the 
year  ending  the  5th  of  July,  1814,  was 
667,21 1/. ;  and  the  produce  for  the  year 
ending  the  5th  of  July,  1815,  was 
677,096/.  So  far  there  was  pretty  strong 
evidence  that  the  tax  had  not  injured  the 
revenue*  which,  on  the  contrary,  had  been 
doubled  by  its  operation.  Was  it  then  to 
be  argued,  that  it  was  not  in  the  power  of 
the  trader  in  leatherto  throw  the  burthen  of 
the  tax  on  the  consumer  ?  What  was  the 
fact?  The  price  of  the  article  had  been 
raised  more  than  in  proportion  to  the  in- 
crease of  the  duty.  In  1812  it  was  nine- 
teen pence  a  pound ;  two  years  afterwards 
it  was  twenty-four  and  twenty-six  pence 
a  pound,  and  this  advance  of  course  took 

Slace  not  only  in  the  home  consumption 
ut  on  the  exports.— -Then  came*  another 
part  of  the  question.  A  depression  of  the 
feather  trade  did  certainly  take  place  la 
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tiooed  for  any  re|>ea1|  from  a  conviction 
that  neither  the roanufacturernor  the  con- 
•uiner  required  it,  and  also  because  there 
WM  at  present  a  visible  alteration  and  im« 
provement  in  their  business:   it  farther 
stated,  that  the  reduced  amount  of  the 
duty  paid  by  tanners  for  the  last  year  or 
two,  was  not  occasioned  by  a  falling-off 
in  Uie  trade,  but  to  the  laree  manufac- 
tured stock  on  hands,  from  the  extensive 
purchases  made  from  South  America  after 
1813,  and  which  being  laid  in  largely  un- 
der favourable  circumstancesi  answered 
for  the  years  during  which  the  reduction 
alluded  to  had  occurred.     At  present, 
though  the  number  of  tanners  had  de- 
creased, the  trade  *was  in  an  improving 
slate*     The  decrease  in  the  number  of 
tanners  was  to  be  accounted  for  from  the 
trade  gettmg  into  the  hands  of  greater  ca- 
pitalists*   In  consequence  of  the  opening 
of  new  roads,  the  communication  from 
tlie  places  where  bark  was  obtained  and 
the  great  towns,  was  greatly  facilitated, 
fuid  the  trade  had  in  consequence  been 
getting  more  and  more  into  great  towns, 
and  into  the  hands  of  great  capitalists.— 
From  having  received  better  information, 
be  did  not  think  that  the  state  of  the 
fioances  of  this  country,  at  the  j^resent 
time,  would  allow  the  repeal  of  this  tax  ; 
nor  did  he  think,  if  it  were  repealed,  that 
ministers  could  do  without  some  other  tax 
to  an  equal  amount  in  nlace  of  it 

Mr.  Meikuem  said,  he  never  knew  so 
strong  a  feeling  in  the  country  against  any 
lax,  as  there  was  against  that  which  it 
was  now  proposed  to  repeal.  Hebelieted, 
that  were  they  to  search  all  England  over, 
they  would  not  be  able  to  find  one  tanner 
in  favour  of  the  tax,  except  the  tanner 
who  had  corresponded  with  the  hon.  gen- 
tleman who  spoke  last. 

Lord  ConmioH  contended,  that  the  ar- 
guoMnt  used  by  an  hon.  gentleoian,  that 
no  additional  tax  had  been  laid  on  the 
leather  trade  from  the  reign  of  queen  Anne 
Id  the  year  1812,  was  most  unfortunate  for 
his  side  of  the  question ;  for  it  proved  the 
view  which  the  difmot  chancellors  of 
the  exchequer,  who  had  succeeded  each 
pther  dnring  that  period,  entertained  of 
that  anbject.  Had  they  thought  such  a 
lax  juat&ble^  they  certainly  would  not 
have  been  so  long  without  impoaiiv  it. 

Mr.  Mmirjfai  begged  to  explain  his 
vole,  which,  mstead  of  being  opposed  to 
that  be  had  fiwmerly  given,  like  that  of 
Ihehen.  oienri>er  for  Bristol,  wonid  be  in 
perfect  consisicnqr  with  Un  tanmn  opi* 
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nion.    Respectable  as  might  be  the 

nion  of  the  hon.  member,  and  of  the  lam 

whom  be  had  consulted,  he  could  fK>t 

thinking  that  the  House  had  a  far  better 

criterion  to  go  by  on  a  subject  of  this  kiodL 

and  that  was,  the  opinions  of  the  taoiBers 

throughout  the  country,  who,  in  huodneda 

of  petitions,  had  laid  their  grievancea 

fore  the  House.    It  would  have  been 

well,  in  viewing  the  subject,  if  the  ht 

gentleman  near  him  (Mr.  Grant),  ii 

of  dealing  in  general  principles,  had 

fined    himself  to  particular  facts.      He 

would  have  then  found,  that  the  export 

of  the  unmanufactured  article  had  dou^ 

bled  since  the  additional  duty,,  while  thas 

of  the  manufactured  had  decreaised  to  less 

than  one-half  what  it  had  previously  been. 

For  the  five  years  prior  to    1812,    the 

amount  of  unmanufactured   export   was 

5,603,395  lbs.  weight ;  for  the  five  yean 

since  it  was  double;  namely,  10,71O,O7Slbk 

During  the  same  periods,  the  export  of  the 

manufsctured  article  was,  before  ISW, 

2,449,720 lbs.;  since,  it  was  leas  than  one* 

half  that  amount;  namely,  l,H2,llllbL 

so  that  the  operation  of  the  act  'was  to 

double  the  export  of  the  raw  material, 

and  to  reduce,  in  the  proportion  of  one^ 

half,  that  of  the  manufactured  article. 

The  foreign  manufacturer  was,  therefove^ 

thrown  into  other  countries.    Of  ooorae, 

a  great  home  consumption  must  nrrcasa 

rily  continue.    But  how  was  it  carried  oa  ? 

Was  it  not  obvious  that  the  sum  ihna 

nused  was  drawn  from  one  pocket  into 

another?     The  poor,  therefore,  paid  llicsr 

part  of  it ;  and  toe  rich  were  obliged^  m 

the  shape  of  poor-rates,  to  aup^  the 

means  thus  withdrawn   from  the  lower 

classes,  by  an  impolitic  tax  of  this  kiiid. 

The  wealth  of  the  manufacturer  was  the 

great  source  of  the  revenue,  and  by  hia 

industry  and  activity  taxadon  was  largely 

supplied  for  the  interests  of  the  state. 

This  tax  vitally  alEBCted  the  reproductive 

power  of  the  manufiictttring  interest,  sod 

It  only  wanted  three  or  four  aoch  injudi* 

dous  imposts  to  cut  up  by  the  roots  the 

resources  of  the  state.    He  shook!,  ihera- 

fore,  vote  for  the  repeaL 

Mr.  Bemsom  said,  that  the  boo.  sieniber 
for  Bristol  had  urged  as  a  reason  for  the 
new  view  which  be  took  of  the  present 
mieetioo,  a  letter  which  be  had  icceifed 
mm  a  person  extensively  engaged  in  the 
tannine  trade.  The  hon.genilenMa  had 
said,  Uhat  the  writer  of  that  letter  had  • 
perfect  knowledge  ^  kis  ova  iaisreal; 
and  he  ihoogbt  be  might  any,  Oaft  Ike 
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boa*  geotleiiiant  in  Tottng  for  the  rapeal 
of  the  iax»  and  then  to  suddenly  voting 

yinst  it,  bad  also  a  perfect  knowledge 
bin  ovn  interest  (jCry  of  Order! 
From  the  inquiries  which  he  had  mai 
into  this  business  during  the  recess»  his 
Ibrmer  opinion  wss  confirmed*  Had  he 
liad  any  doubt  respecting  it»  from  the  evi* 
dence  of  the  gentlemen  brought  forward 
by  government  in  favour  of  the  tax,  he 
mould  have  drawn  the  conclusion,  that 
its  repeal  was  essential  to  the  interests  of 
the  country. 

Mr*  Hart  Davis  wished  to  ask  the  hon* 
gentleaian,  upon  what  grounds  he  bad 
presumed  to  impute  to  him,  the  being  ac- 
tuated by  improper  motives  in  any  vote 
which  be  should  now  give,  or  which  he 
had  ever  given  in  that  House. 

The  Spraker  observed,  that  the  Ian- 
l^uage  f»f  the  hon.  gentleman  ^rly  bore  the 
interpretation  which  had  been  put  upon 
it.  It  wns  a  language  which,  by  the  rules 
of  the  House,  the  hon.  gentleman  was  not 
warranted  in  holding*  The  words  made 
use  of  by  the  boo*  gentleman  certainly 


bon*  member  for  BristoJ ;  and  be  should 
be  wanting  in  his  duty  if  he  did  not  now 
declare  his  opinion  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  Benwn  i>aid,  that  if  by  the  Ian* 
ffuage  he  had  used,  he  had  given  any  of- 
fence, ft  was  very  much  resretted  by  him* 
Nothing  could  he  farther  from  his  intcn« 
tion  than  to  convey  any  personal  reflection 
against  the  hon* gentleman*  All  that  he  had 
meant  to  say,  with  respect  to  the  conduct 
pursued  by  the  hon.  gentleman,  was,  that 
as  when  he  gave  his  former  vote,  it  was  sup- 
posed we  were  on  the  eve  of  an  election, 
this  circumstance  had  had  its  influence* 
He  did  not  mean  any  thing  personal  to 
the  hon*  gentleman;  but  that,  with  the 
view  of  standing  well  in  the  opinion  of  his 
constituents,  he  had  made  use  of  a  little 
manceuvre  which  all  of  them  understood 
very  well* 

Mr*  LuAington  said,  that  the-.r^ult  of 
the  inquiries  m  had  made  were  very  dif- 
ferent from  that  expressed  by  some  bon* 
gentlemen  opposite.  The  sense  of  all  the 
tanners  whom  he  had  consulted  upon  the 
subject  was  in  favour  of  the  tax*  On  an 
average  of  five  years  before  the  imposition 
of  the  tax,  the  drawback  on  die  exporta« 
tion  of  leaither  amounted  to  52,000/* ;  but 
if  the  consumption  of  leather  since  that 
period  was  less,  and  the  exportation 
something  more,  was  it  fiur^  to  say  that 
the  tax  was  the  cause  of  it  ?    The  con- 
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somption  of  leather,  like  that  of  ever^ 
other  article,  had  decreased  from  what  it 
was  in  time  of  war ;  the  diminution  in  the 
consumption  of  that  article,  ought  not, 
therefore,  to  be  charged  as  a  consequence 
of  the  tax*  It  was  generally  known,  that 
the  leather  tax  was  m  a  flourishinff  state 
at  present.  The  tajt  was  a  productiva 
one,  and  therefore  ought  not  to  be  re* 
pealed  upon  unsupported  statements*  He 
wss  aware  that  it  was  the  interest  of  the 
leather  manufacturers  to  have  the  tax  re« 
pealed,  and  he  was  not  surprised  that  they 
should  so  earnestly  persevere  in  petitioning 
for  that  purpose,  as  it  would  in  fact  be 
taking  160,000L  from  the  public  and  put- 
ting it  into  their  own  pockets.  But  could 
that  be  advanced  as  a  parliamentary  rea- 
son for  the  measure  ?  If  the  tax  was  re- 
pealed, some  other  tax  must  be  laid  upon 
the  public  to  replace  it,  and  which  would 
perhaps  be  more  severely  felt  than  the 
present.  The  noble  lord  who  introduced 
the  question  had  used  many  observationa 
in  support  of  it,  but  none  of  them  Keemed 
to  answer  his  purpose ;  at  length  he  said. 


conveyed  a  personal  reflexion  against  the    that  the  number  of  persons  employed  in 


the  leather  trade  had  considerably  de« 
creased  since  the  imposition  of  the  leather 
tax,  which,  according  to  the  notile  lord'a 
statement,  was  a  strong  argument  in  fa» 
vour  of  its  being  repemed.    But  allowing^ 
the  number  of  manufacturers  to  have  de» 
creased,  it  was  by  no  means  calculated  ta 
support  the  proposed  measure,  if  he  could 
show  to  the  House,  that  though  the  ma» 
nufiicturing  of  leather  was  placed  in  the 
hands  of  a  fewer  number  of  capitalists, 
yet  ihe  whole  amount  of  the  manufactured 
article  had  increased,  and  was  still  increasi- 
ing.    If  this  was  found  to  be  the  case,  it 
would  turn  out  that  the  public,  instead  oT 
being  injured,  would  be  benefited  by  the 
alteration ;  as  the  business,  being  carried 
on  upon  a  large  scale  and  by  persons  of 
large  capital,  leather  would  be  sold  at  a 
price  which  smaller  manufacturers  could 
not  afibrd  to  do.    To  prove  that  the  whole 
amount  of  the  manutactured  artide  had 
increased,  he  would  instance  the  case  of 
Messrs*  Brewil  and  Co.  whose  businesa 
had  increased  five  or  six  fold  wiihin  the 
last  few  years.    If  the  noble  lord  on  the 
other   si^   of  the  House  doubted  that 
statement,  he  would  read  over  the  account* 
Here  the  hon.  member  read  the  account^ 
which  stated,  that  in  1809  the  taxes  paid 
by  Messrs.  Brewil  and  Co.  amounts  to 
1,97S&,  in  1817  they  amounted  to  5>937^» 
and  in  1818|6i716/.    Thus,  though  there 
(4  H)   ^ 
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int9  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  manu- 
faoturersi  the  busineM  of  the  Bmaller 
nymber  was  e<|ual  if  not  greater  than 
the  whcrfe  was  when  there  were  more 
persons  carrying  on  the  leather  trade. 
The  noble  lord  was  also  aware  that 
leather  bad  latelj  risen  from  15  to  ^ 
per  cent,  which  showed  that  the  trade 
was  increasing.  Besides,  the  tax  did  not 
tA\  on  the  tanner,  but  on  the  public.  A|i 
€Xcise  officer  marked  the  quantity  of  the 
nanufactured  article,  after  which  the  ma- 
pufacturer  was  not  called  on  for  the  tax 
until  the  leather  was  disposed  of,  so  that 
in  fkct,  it  was  no  real  inconvenience  to 
the  manufacturer.  His  hon.  friend  who 
bad  opened  the  debate,  had  entered  so 
completely  into  the  subject,  that  he  did 
not  think  himself  justified  in  going  into 
it  much  farther.  For  a  century  back 
the  leather  trade  had  had  no  additional 
burthens,  whea  almost  all  other  trades  had 
been  loaded  with  them ;  and  the  trade  was 
now  in  a  very  prosperous  condition.  The 
drawbacks  that  had  been  granted  bad 
given  so  much  satisfaction,  especially  to 
curriers  and  shoemnkers,  that  they  had 
declared  it  to  be  their  desire  that  the 
leather  laws  should  undergo  no  altera- 
tion, and  that  the  pretences  under  which 
a  repeal  of  the  additional  duty  was 
sought  to  be  obtained  were  scandalously 
false. 

Mr.  Brougham  said,  that  there  were 
one  or  two  things  which  had  fallen  from 
the  hon.  secretary  to  the  treasury,  which 
he  could  not  suffer  to  pass  unnoticed. 
He  had  argued,  that  if  this  tax  was  re- 
pealed, another  to  an  equal  amount  must 
be  imposed.  This  he  denied.  It  was 
proper  to  repeal  this  tax,  but  it  was  not 
necessary  to  impose  another  instead  of 
it.  How  had  they  proceeded  on  an  oc- 
casion precisely  simOar?  The  House 
had  been  pleased  two  years  ago  to  repeal 
«  much  larger  though  not  a  more  oppres- 
sive tax.  Till  this  tax  was  repealed,  mi- 
nisters found  it  impossible  to  reduce  any 
of  their  estimates^  but  immediatdy  after 
the  repeal,  they  took  back  all  the  esti- 
mates, and  made  considerable  reductions 
in  many  of  them.  Why  might  they  not 
now  imitate  their  former  conduct  I  Why 
might  Ihey  not  now  take  a  leaf  out  of 
their  own  book?  Instead  of  taking  an 
additional  tax,  let  them  go  to  the  esta- 
blishments, and  take  them  down  180,000^. 
He  observed  from  the  counlenanoe  of 
the  hon.  eentleman  at  the  head  of  the 
woods  «0a  foresu  (  Mr.  Haskjason)i  thai 


he  diought  diis  a  very  absurd  prqpond 
It  was  true  the  estimates  were  given  rt» 
but  not  one  eetimale  bad  been  absolutcijr 
voted.  If  the  establishments  were  to  be 
kept  up  at  their  present  pitch,  it  migbc 
be  necessary  to  substitute  some  other  tax 
to  the  present;  but  there  was  a  motloti 
of  a  noble  friend  of  bis,  which,  if  car- 
ried would  have  the  effect  of  prodociBig 
a  much  greater  reduction  of  expense 
than  180,000/.  namely,  a  motion  for  a  re- 
duction of  5000  men  from  our  military 
establishment.  He  was  astonished  thsiC 
the  hon.  secretary  to  the  treasury  sboold 
cite  the  trade  of  Messrs.  Brewil  to  prove 
the  innoxious  nature  of  the  tsx,  when 
the. tanners  of  the  country,  one  aad  all, 
with  the  exception  of  the  correspondent 
of  the  member  for  Bristol,  said,  if  Uie 
,  tax  was  not  repealed,  their  trade  wool<l 
be  ruined.    He  was  not  a  little  astonished 


that  this  letter  should  have  been  given  br 
the  hon.  gentleman  as  a  reason  for  ma 
change  of  opinion.  He  did  not  wish  to 
impute  any  improper  motives  to  the 
hon.  gentleman— to  impute  such  motives 
to  any  hon.  member  was  certainly  un- 
parliamentary. But  he  confessed,  at  the 
same  time,  that  it  did  surprise  him  that 
this  letter  should  be  given  as  a  reason 
for  a  change  of  opinion  [No,  no  I  from 
Mr.  Hart  Davis].  Wliat!  did  not  the 
hon.  sentleman  give  the  letter  of  the  tan- 
ner of  Bristol  as  a  reason  for  his  change 
of  opinion  [No,  no !  from  Mr.  Hart 
Davis]  I — Then,  if  he  did  not  give  that 
letter  as  a  reason,  be  bad  ^iven  no  reason 
at  all  for  his  change  of  opinion  since  hit 
vote  of  the  former  night.  He  had  used 
no  argument— except  the  tannePs^letter. 
But  besides  the  tanners,  was  there  not 
another  class  interestedi  namdy,  the  con- 
sumers ?  *<  Don't  listen  to  the  tanners," 
said  the  secretary  to  the  Treasury*  <*  the 
tax  does  not  fall  on  the  trade,  but  oa  the 
consumer— the  tanner  has  no  occasion  to 
complain;  he  can  shift  the  tax  from  his 
shoulders  to  those  of  the  consumer.** 
But,  might  it  not  happen  that  both  con- 
sumers and  tanners  had  ground  to  com- 
plain i  The  consumers  might  complain^ 
that  th^ir  ability  to  consume  was  dimi* 
nished— because,  bv  diminishing  their 
ability  to  consume,  the  tax  abridged  their 
commits.  ¥rom  the  consumers  Ming  less 
able  to  buy  from  the  tanners,  the  tanners 
might  also  have  reason  to  complain— the 
ooosomeca  were  suftrio^  from  the  dimi* 
notion  of  theh*  coosumntion,  and  the  tan« 
ncrs  from  the  diminutton  of  their  manu^ 
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faetitre»  But  bb  greUt  objection  anlitie 
the  tax  was  that  it  feH  ofiequally^tnat  it 
iNretted  most  aevc^raly  on  those  who  were 
leaf  t  able  to  bear  it.  Etrery  tax  on  the 
neeetsaries  of  fife  had  a  direct  tendency  to 
increaie  the  price  of  lab<mr ;  and  the  ef- 
fect of  any  (ax  like  this,  on  a  necessary 
of  life,  was  imrtiediafcly  felt  in  the  in- 
creased price  of  Idbour  of  all  those  who 
used  it.  While  they  were  raiamg,  there^ 
Ibre,  this  peltry  sum  of  180,000/.  wWh 
one  hand,  they  were  oMiged  ^o  pot  their 
other  hand  In  their  pocket  to  pay  ft.  But 
besides,  all  the  objections  applied  to  it 
#htch  applied  to  a  poll  tax— a  poU  tax, 
Jtfdeed,  it  was,  except  that  it  was  hiid  on 
the  feet  instead  of  the  head  [laugh}« 
Every  person  paid  ao  much,  let  his  occu* 
pation  be  whet  it  might  The  peasants, 
who  wore  the  heaviest  shoes,  were  the 
highest  taxed  by  it.  As  the  tax  was  laid 
on  by  weight,  thet  paid  twice  as  much  at 
those  who  now  heard  him,  who  wore 
lighter  shoes;  coarse  leather  paying  as 
nueh  as  fine.  All  the  objections  acainst 
H  poll  tax,  therefore,  applied  to  it.  It 
was  a  poll  tax  of  the  worst  kind,  falling 
moM  burthensome  on  those  who  were  least 
able  to  bear  it.  These  were  the  grounds 
on  which  he  had  been  an  humble  oppo* 
ilent  of  the  messore  in  1812,  and  these 
were  the  reasons  on  which  he  should  sup- 
port the  present  bill. 

Mr.  Hwkisson  wished  to  explain  an 
error  into  which  he  was  surprised  the  hen. 
and  learned  gentleman  had  fallen.  He 
had  aaid,  that  if  this  tax  were  taken  olf, 
Utt  House  might  proceed  as  Uiey  had 
done  before,  without  substituting  any 
other.  If  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman 
afluded  to  the  property  tax  he  was  totally 
Anbtaken.  There  was  an  obvious  distinc- 
tion between  A  tax  only  for  the  duration 
^  the  war,  and  this  tax  which  formed 
^rt  of  the  Ways  and  Means,  and  was 
^a^ried  to  the  consolidated  fund  for  the 
payment  of  the  interest  of  the  debt.  This 
tax,  he  most  inform  the  hon.  and  learned 
gentlemilh,  formed  no  part  of  the  supply  of 
the  year,  and  whether  they  were  to  abate 
|r>000  or  10,000  men/  there  would  be  no 
di^rence  respecting  it,  as  it  was  pledged 
for  the  payment  of  the  interest  of  the 
loans  eranted  on  the  faith  of  pariianient. 
The  whole  amount  of  the  permanent  taxes 
lurried  to  the  oonselidatea  fund  were  not 
Oqufli  to  the  charge  on  it ;  and  therefbre 
everv  body  must  see  that  the  tax  could 
tM  be  repealed  without  the  mbstltute  of 
tntffktt.    If  there  had  bee»  an  eaeM  ^ 


the  conaolldated  fund  4bove  the  charge,  if 
might  have  been  another  matter;    but 
there  being  no  such  excess  they  were 
bound  in  justice  to  the  public  creditor,  to 
see  that  if  they  repealed  thii  tax,  they 
carried  to  the  consolidated  fund  an  equal 
aiDoont  ofrevenbe.    The  hon.  mod  leatned 
gehtldnsan  was  for  having  all  taxes  on  ne<« 
cesaaries  of  Kfe  done  away  #ith.     The 
taxea  on  beer  and  malt  were  on  necesaa* 
ries  for  lift— >the  wiide  of  a  Urge  revenue 
df  twenty  millioos  a  year,  might  be  said». 
therefore  to  be  raised  on  the  neoeasari^s  of< 
lifi*   Waa  the  hon.  and  leai^ned  gentleman». 
in  poraodace  ef  bis  ^nciful  theory,  anxioua 
that  the  whoKe  of  thta  large  revenue  should 
be  done  away  f    It  had  been  aald,  that  if 
tiie  exOiae  i^guhitiona,  by  which  the  trade 
waa  iibp^ded,  were  repealed,  the  proceaa 
of  naAufiKturin^  aiigfat  b^  improved,  arit 
formeriy  waa  in  France.    But  this  arguK 
ment  did  ^ot  epfdy ;  for  it  wds  bo(t  proi-' 
posed  to  repeal  all  ihe  tax  oh  leather,  but 
the  additional  tax  onlv.    The  repeal  of 
the  additional  Uat  would  oauae  the  aamft 
regnlationa  to  be  continued,  with  leas  ad^ 
vantage  to  the  public.    He  had  read  all 
the  atatementa  and  Katened  to  all  the  ar-« 
gomenta  which  had  been  uaed  against  thia 
ux,  and  he  confessed  that  if  the  House 
had  been  in  a  condition  to  perform  the 
agreeable  duty  of  repealing  taxes,  the 
leather  tax  waa  not  that  of  which  he 
ahould  be  the  lirat  to  recommend  the  re* 
peal.    It  was  obvious,  and  it  had  been 
argued  bv  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman^ 
that  the  burthen  of  the  tax  did  not  &11  on 
the  tanners,  but,  aa  in  the  case  of  all  con- 
aumable  commodities,  on  the  public,  who 
were  the  conaunera.    Yet,  if  the  hop.  and 
learned  ^ntleman  read  anv  of  the  atate^ 
menta  whfich  had  been  put  un-ward  on  thia 
subject,  he  would  aee  that  thoae  who  were 
moat  active  in   demanding  thia  repeal^ 
grounded  their  enmity  to  the  tax  upon 
thia,  that  the  tax  could  not  be  thrown  from 
the  nMDuliaatorera  upon  the  cohaumera. 
The    only    circumatance  which  gave   a 
ahow  of  An  ar^^Oment  in  favour  of  this  bill» 
was,  diat  the  tax  had  been  laid  onr  almost 
immediately  preceding  a  thne  of  great 
preesttre.    Bat  a  nmch  atronger  atatement 
might  be  made  oat  in  fmfout  of  Uie  rqpeal 
of  any  other  part  of  the  exciae  dutica.   In 
the  nait  trade,  for  inaiance,  aince  the  ad« 
ditional  duty  had  been  repealed,  there  had 
been  a  divaiofitioo  of  the  number  of  li» 
oencea,  an  increase  of  the  notnber  of 
bankruptdea  in  the  trnfc,  and  a  diaihiii- 
tim  off  ibi  piediee  ef  the  oU  duty,  frona 
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three  taltfiohft  to  less  thair  IfiOOfiM. 
The  noble  member  for  Northampton  had 
saidy  that  he  should  Yote  for  the  repeal  of 
this  tax,  as  well  as  the  salt  tax,  in  order 
to  compel  the  ministers  to  resort  to  the 
property  tax,  or  some  other  direct  tax. 
nut  he  hoped  the  noble  lord,  before  he 
consented  to  repeal  this  tax,  would  be 
confident  that  his  new  associates  would 
consent  to  the  imposition  of  some  tax  in 
place  of  it.  In  th»  case,  as  in  the  case  of 
an  commutations,  the  consumers  would 
not  be  beneficed  to  the  whole  extent  of 
the  tax  remitted.  In  consequence  of  the 
additional  tax,  there  was  an  additional 
quantity  of  capital  employed  in  the  leather 
trade,  and  till  that  capitsl  was  shifted  to 
some  other  employments,  the  dealers 
would  charge  their  customers  with  the  in* 
tarest  of  it.  The  right  hon.  gentleman 
then  went  oTer  the  various  arguments 
that  had  been  urged  by  the  gentlemen 
opposite,  and  insisted,  that  on  all  the 
grounds,  it  was  the  interest  of  the  tanner 
ilone  that  was  consulted.  This  was  a 
trade  that  had  suffered  in  common  with  all 
others  in  consequence  of  the  return  of 
peace,  and,  like  all  others,  it  was  gradually 
reviving.  But  it  was  rather  at  the  interest 
of  the  public  that  the  House  ought  to 
look,  than  at  that  of  individuals ;  and  for 
the  interest  of  the  former  he  would  say, 
do  not  consent  to  repeal  this  tax,  as  they 
will  not  have  the  benefit  of  it.  He  would 
maintain,  that  a  greater  iniury  could  not 
be  done  to  the  public  than  by  experiments 
of  commuting  taxes  on  articles  of  con- 
sumption, as  they  would  not  diminish  the 
price  to  the  consumer*  There  was  no 
tax,  in  faot,  that  could  be  repealed  with 
full  benefit  to  the  public,  except  direct 
taxes,  and  if  any  reduction  could  possibly 
be  msde,  these  should  be  the  first  that 
ought  to  meet  consideration. 

Lord  Compiftn  said,  he  had  not  pledged 
himself  to  support  the  repeal  of  the  salt 
tax ;  but  in  general  he  prmrred  direct  to 
indirect  taxation. 

The  question  being  put,  **  That  the 
bill  be  now  read  a  second  time,"  the  House 
divided^  Ayes,  ISO.  Noes,  186.  The 
second  readine  of  the  bill  was  conse- 
quently put  oirfor  six  months. 

Pabdoms  ukdbr  the  Great  Sxal.^ 
Mr.  F.  Douglas  said,  that  as  he  under- 
atood  no  opposition  would  be  made  to  hia 
motion  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  dimi- 
nish the  fises  on  Pardons  under  the  Great 
fiealf  be  ahould  make  only  a  ftir  obsen^ 
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tioas.  The  amount  of  th^  fees  to  be  p«fd' 
on  all  such  pardons  was  much  greatar 
than  those  who  had  not  taken  the  trouble 
to  inquire  into  the  subject  could  probably 
imagine.  They  amounted  to  WQL  on 
each  pardon.    It  was  obvious,  that  the 

Sreat  majority  of  those  who  received  par* 
oiis,  could  not  pay  this  expense,  and  the 
House  might  be  curious  to  know  how  the 
difficulty  had  been  got  over.  In  fact,  venr 
few  of  those  to  whom  mercy  was  exteiM^ 
ed,  obtained  this  complete  pardon,  which 
alone  could  make  them  competent  wit- 
nesses in  a  court  of  iustice*  There  had 
been  only  twelve  pardons  during  the  last 
seven  years ;  and  he  was  convinced,  that 
in  consequence,  great  impediments  had 
been  thrown  in  the  way  of  public  justice. 
He  could  not  better  illustrate  this  than  by 
stating  the  circumstance  which  first  called 
his  attention  to  the  subject.  In  the  dis- 
trict  of  Oxfordshire  with  which  he  .waa 
connected,  some  of  the  worst  sort  of 
crimes  had  been  committed  for  soma  time 
with  impunity,  and  .there  was  at  last  a 
prospect  of  bringing  the  perpetrators  to 
punishment  by  means  of  the  evidence  of  a 
roan  who  had  formerly  been  convited  of  a 
felony.  The  act  of  the  Slst  of  the  king, 
which  made  persons  who  had  been  con- 
victed of  larcenies  competent  witnesses 
did  not  apply  to  felonies,  and  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  sue  out  the  pardon  under  the 
great  seal.  The  parties  who  conducted 
the  prosecution  were,  however,  astonished, 
when  they  found  that  the  expense  of  this 
pardon  would  be  110/.  in  addition  to  the 
other  heavy  expenses  which  they  were 
obliged  to  incur,  and  they  were  almost 
deterred  from  pursuins  their  object 
finally,  they  did  proceed,  and  were  thua 
subjected  to  a  considerable  burthen.  The 
hon.  member  observed,  that  if  there  were 
any  thing  in  the  case  or  character  of  a 
person  convicted  which  rendered  it  proper 
to  extend  to  him  the  merc^  of  the  Crowo 
by  the  grsnt  of  a  pardon,  it  was  too  much 
to  say  that  such  person  should  be  cooa- 
polled  to  pay  the  expense  which  at  pro* 
sent  attached  to  such  a  grant.  To  ra- 
nM>ve  this  evil  waa  the  object  of  the  bill 
which  he  meant  to  bring  forward.  He 
did  not  think  it  proper  to  extend  the  pro- 
yisions  of  the  act  of  the  81  at  of  the  king  to 
felons,  and  therefore  he  felt  the  necessity 
of  another  course  of  proceeding,  in  order 
to  guard  against  the  mischief,  on  the  ono 
hand,  of  allowing  the  officera  of  the  Crown 
to  derive  pecimiary  benefit  from  the  ex- 
tenaion  of  the  royal  merqr ;  and  on  tba 
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otiiery  to  pfovidt  thvt  peftont  thould  nol 
be  exempted  from  thai  mercy,  merely  be- 
eauie  they  had  no  pecuniary  meant.  The 
hon.  member  coacladed  with  moving, 
<<  Thttt  leave  begtven  to  bring  in  a  Bill  for 
diminishing  the  Expenae  of  Pardons  under 
the  Great  St«L» 

The  Att  rue^General  said,  that  he  did 
not  mean  to  oppuae  the  motion ;  but  from 
vhat  the  hon.  member  had  statedi  he  felt 
it  necesaary  to  submit  a  few  observations. 
The  patents  for  pardon*  the  object  of 
which  was  to  restore  convicts  to  their  civil 
rights,  were  patents  under  the  great  seali 
which  «Mere»  in  fact,  subject  to  no  more 
expen»e  than  was  incurred  for  all  other 
patent*  under  the  same  seal,  and  that  ex* 
pense  was  necessary  for  purpot«s  easily  to 
be  explained.  One  part  or  this  expense 
was  required  to  reward  the  clerks  in  office, 
for  their  trouble,  in  doing  the  business 
connected  with  those  patenta ;  another  to 
pay  the  stamp  duties  imposed  by  the  le* 
gialature.  Those  duties  on  each  patent 
amounted  in  one  office  to  6/.,  and  in  an- 
other to  SO^  The  portion  of  the  sum  re* 
ceived  for  th^  warrant  of  pardon  in  the 
aecretary  of  state's  office  was  invested  in 
what  was  called  the  Fee  Fund,  out  of 
which  the  clerks  engaged  in  this  branch 
of  the  business  of  that  office,  and  the  law 
officers  of  the  Crown,  were  rewarded  for 
their  trouble*  There  was  also  a  part  of 
the  expense  incnrred  for  a  patent  paid 
into  the  privy  seal  office.  But  it  should 
be  understood,  that  the  greater  part,  if 
not  the  whole  of  the  expense  stated  by  the 
hon.  member  independently  of  the  stamp 
dulieH,  was  paid  for  duty  actually  done  in 
the  aeferal  offices  to  which  he  had  al- 
luded. The  propriety  of  providing  a  re- 
muneration for  such  trouble,  or  perform- 
ance of  duty,  was*  indeed,  felt  by  the 
Crown  itself;  for  whenever  it  was  found 
abeolutely  necessary  to  pardon  convicts,' 
with  a  view  to  reitder  them  competent 
witnesses  for  promoting  the  ends  of  jus- 
tice, the  expense  of  such  pardons  was 
paid  by  the  Crown  itself.  But  where  a 
pardon  was  granted  from  favour—he  did 
not  mean  fnim  improper  favour,  but 
tbrouieh  peculiar  circumstances  connected 
with  tlie  case  or  character  of  the  indivi- 
duals—it was  proper,  he  submitted  4hat 
the  expense  incurred  by  such  pardon 
should  be  defrayed  by  Uiat  periton,  and 
that  the  clerks  m  (he  several  offices 
should  not  be  called  upon  to  do  business 
for  nothing.  For  although  those  clerks 
migh^  in  such  cue^  be  said  to  baTe  little 


dee  to  transaot  than  mere  mttttera  of 
form*  requiring  no  talent,  still  Uieir  time 
was  employed,  and  for  such  «'m|»l«»y(nent 
they  were,  in  justice  eniitled  to  .« inuitera- 
tion.  It  was  known  that  some  clerks  in  the 
secretary  of  state's  office,  as  well  as  the  clerk 
in  the  attoroey*general's  office,  reckoned* 
upon  the  fees  resulting  from  patents  as  a- 
part  of  their  salaries  for  labour  actually 
performed.  Whatever  mkht  be  done 
upon  this  subject,  he  thought  that  a  dis- 
tinction ought  to  be  made  with  respect  to 
pardons  granted  on  patents  obtained 
through  special  grace  or  favour.  The 
hoo.  and  learned  gentleman  concluded 
with  observing*  that  the  hoo.  mover  had 
not  been  able  to  make  out  any  case  in 
which  pordons  were  ever  made  a  matter  of 
traffic,  or  that  a  pardon  was  ever  granted 
from  aqy  consideration  of  official  emoltt-, 
ment* 
Leave  was  given  to  bring  in  the  BilL 
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-    Wednesday,  April  8. 

WATxa  CoMFANixs.1  The  Earl  of 
Shaftesbury  presented  a  Petition  from  the 
Grand  Junction  Water  Works*  Company, 
observing  at  the  same  time,  that  there  was 
a  measure  in  progress  in  antither  place, 
which  would  probably  soon  bring  under 
the  consideration  of  their  lord^hip8,  ques' 
tions  connected  with  those  which  formed 
the  subject  of  the  present  petition.  It 
waa  stated  among  other  things  in  the  pe-  - 
tition  that  the  company  had  embarkea  a 
capital  of  300,000/.  in  the  concern ;  that 
they  had  been  put  to  great  expensCi  in 
consequence  of  the  pavement  act  of  last 
session  requiring  them  to  lay  down  irott 
instead  of  wooden  pipes ;  that  they  de- 
sired only  to  obtain  a  fair  profit  on  their 
capital ;  that  they  had  been  under  the  ne- 
cessity of  narrowing  their  operations,  and 
concentrating  their  powers,  in  order  to^ 
enable  them  the  better  to  supply  the  in- 
habitants of  the  districts  near  their  works 
with  wateri  and  to  afford  them  security 
against  fire ;  that  they  were  surprised  to 
find  that  what  they  had  done  in  thia  re- 
spect had  excited  an  alarm  of  their  having 
entered  into  a  combination  with  other 
companies,  which  was  not  true.  The  pe- 
titioners therefore  prayed,  that  their  lord- 
ships would  be  pleased  to  appoint  a  com- 
mittee to  inquire  into  their  proceedings 
and  conduct,  under  the  act  by  which  they 
were  incorporated. 

The  Earl  of  Laudcrdak  (bought  him- 
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sdfeaB^d  MpM  to  tdke  Mfie  notice  c^ 
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Itftd  been  Mid  a  few  days  ago  by  a  noble 
eill  not  then  in  his  place,  he  had  taken 
tfi6  liberty  of  stating  bit  opinion  on  what 
^pptVLted  to  him  to  be  very  extraordinary 
<ionduct  on  the  pai^t  of  certain  water 
works.  Thdse  waler-works,  he  under- 
Moodf  had«  by  agreeing  to  form  a  junc* 
tiorti  yiofat^d  tK^t  principle  of  fair  com- 
petiiiony  td  establish  which  had  been  the 
object  of  pairUaiiient  in  passing  the  acts 
by  which  they  were  incorpordt^d.  The 
<uv  after  he  had  stated  his  opinion  on  this 
sfaojecti  h%  bad  received  a  letter  from  a 
gentleiiiant  who,  he  understood,  was  the 
aecretai^y  of  the  petitioners,  in  winch  that 
gentleman  expressed  his  surprise  ihat  any 
i^tenvehts  of  the  kind  should  haVe  been 
broaght  fbti^rd  under  a  total  waiit  of  in- 
foraaation.  Though  this  was  not  predsely 
the  way  in  vi'hich  a  member  of  that  House 
ought  to  be  addressed  hi  reference  to  any 
subject  which  he  mighl  feel  it  his  duty  to 
notice,  yet  he  thought  it  right  to  see  the 
writer  of  the  letter,  and  had  some  little 
contersatiori  with  hiro.  The  result,  hc/w- 
ever,  #a»  that  instead  of  finding  his  pre* 
vfoos  opinion  wrbng,  he  was  more  firmly 
convinced  of  the  truth  of  the  fact,  that 
the  c^dmpanies  had  combined  to  divide,  thef 
metropolis  between  them.  The  iohabi* 
tants  suf^red  severely  from  this  combina- 
tioit.  He  had  received  a  letter  from  a 
householder  in  one  of  the  districts  sup- 
plied by  these  combined  companies. 
This  person  had  first  paid.  ^8^.  a-year 
for  his  water,  but  another  cdmpany 
i^ffer^d  to  supply  him  for  24#.  On 
his  itafing  this  to  the  company  by 
whomhewas^erved,  tliey  agreed  to  reduce 
rheir  cham  to  24^. ;  and  at  that  rate  he 
was  re^laity  served,  until  the  combina- 
tion complained  of  took  place,  when  the 
Srice  was  i«iin  raised  to  28^.  In  that 
istrtct  of  tne  metropolis  with  which  a 
noble  friend  of  his  (the  duke  of  Bed- 
ford) was  pahrticularly  connected,  be  un- 
derstood it  was  a  geneitf  complamt  df  the 
tenants  that  they  were  confined  to  one 
water  companry.  While  there  were  t#o 
rival  companies,  there  was  some  se- 
curity that  the  public  #oDI1d  not  be  irti- 
poaed  on ;  but  a»  the  matter  now  stood,  a 
monopoly  was  esttfiRihed,  and  he  was 
ante  that  their  loidsMjte  aaost  fe^I  that  it 
was  impbssSble  for  tnern  td  cdiisent  to 
such  a  state  of  tUngt,  unless  they  mreant 
to  take  into  their  consideration  the  supply 
of  the  M^trogpolif  with  irat^,  and  to  fii^ 


the  f«lir  pfit€  at  #Mch  thitt  first  hecessttiy 
of  life  ought-  to  be  sold  to  the  inhaibitaau. 
It  was  not  long  siti<f6  f heie  cottipafiies  had 
in  vain  apfilicfd  for  leave  to  consolidate 
their  corporations ;  bat  they  h^  Aow,  by 
their  own  private  arrangements,  accom- 
plished what  parliament  had  refused  to 
allow  thdol  to  do.  It  appeir^d  to  bhn, 
that  if  ever  there  wiLs  a  cas^  (>roper  f<yr 
the  deliberatk^  of  niiifiai^ent,  thii  was 
one.  The  nobte  cAif  #hb  pfeMnted  the 
petition  had  allalded  t6  a  proceeding  in 
another  jilace,  wbielr  wai  flkdy  s6on  to 
conie  under  the  consideration  of  that 
Hootfe.  If  the  measure  referred  to  did 
not  com^  before  their  lordAlps,  he  codid 
only  say  that  they  would  not  do  theiT' 
dat^,  if  thev  separated  at  the  eifd  of  the 
tesston,  #mout  som6  diecision  6a  fhia 
most  hnportant  aubject. 

The  Petition  wai  ordered  td  li^  on  the 
table. 


•» 
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P^fitidy  of  Messrs;  CADttj.  Aifvf 
DAVfBs  jAespeCtiko  tara  CoiirRiGRir 
BiLLj  A  Pi&titidn  firdni  Me!(srs.  Cadell 
and  DafM,  bcokieHen  and  publiaherSy 
wai  pi'^sented;  setting  forth, 

<*  That  thef  Petitiofiers  having  obaerved 
that  a  bill  tias  b^en  brought  into  the 
House  to^  ftibdify  thebrtiVheri  of  delivering 
eleven  copies  of  books  to  certaio  libraries, 
as  directed  by  a  preceding  statnte,  and 
thaft  several  petitions  hAvebeeto  presented 
on  the  subject^  are  desirous  to  state  how 
heavily  they  are  afliected  by  die  said  de- 
lN«ry;  the  pelitionFers  at  an  expenie  of 
ttruch  greater  magnitude  than  usually  at- 
tet^ds  the  publfcatBoh  of  books  have  pub* 
Hshed  a  woTk,  intituled,  **  Murphy's 
Arabian  tfntfqaities  of  Spain,"^  consistmg 
priOcipally  of  100  plates,  with  iome  de« 
scriptive  fetter  press  of  tfMe  iboAt  infer- 
etthig  and  infiporliint  rOMalni  of  M ootiilif 
architecture  in  Spain ;  frocti  the  cost  of  the 
iraid  work,  it  waa-  tieceasarfly  published  nt 
th^  price*  bf  4k}  gtim&iMt  arid  as  it  con4 
sisifed  #hofty  6f  plates,  ttith  no  other 
letter  pt^  than  a  few  lines  to  each  de<^ 
MiMhg  its  c'enfents,  the  {k^itioners  hoped 
that  they  WoM  not  bei  subjected  fa  the 
gTievaiice  of  delivering  the  said  If 
copies,  iThibh,  ilt  the  publishingf  prfce, 
would  have  amoutited  to  440  gidneas; 
but  they  itre  hfbrmed  thAt  the  addidoa 
of  the  ]etter*iiiresa  deacriptlon  tttekei 
fneth  IMUd  to*  tttch  ddveryi  and  S<€dpici 
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thtreof   htf«  beta  alrMdy  demanded ;  |  the  pedUoaert  humbly  •ubmily  that  bjr 

•  ' '     "^  '      ^^  ^ the  commoii  Igir  of  this  country,  and  by 

the  decision  of  itf  Mghest  court  chT  ludica« 
ture^  88  well  as  by  we  principles  or  netu- 
ml  equity,  and  by  the  analogy  of  every 
other  species  of  property,  uiey  would 
have  bad,  if  no  sutute  had  passed  on 
the  subject,  an  exclusive  riskt  to  the 
copyright  of  their  several  wonu,  and  to 
all  the  benefit  and  produce  arising  from 
their  sale,  as  every  other  subject  of  this 
kingdom  enjoys  as  to  all  his  effects  and 

Cossessions ;  but  the  legislature  of  this 
inf  dons  having  formerly  thought  it  right 
to  limit  the  enjoyment  of  this  spedes  of 
property,  has  now  extended  that  Hmtta^ 
tton  to  the  term  of  99  years,  or  of  the 
author's  life  if  he  should  survive  that 
time  I  the  petitioneps  are  grateiiil  to  the 
equity  of  parliament  for  this  extension, 
and  only  regret  that  it  was  accompanied 
by  the  enactment  that  eleven  copies  of  all 
pt4»ltc8tions  should  be  delivered  mi  de- 
mand for  the  eleven  libraries  Inentioned 
in  the  said  act;  the  petitioners  submit 
that  the  equitable  right  of  the  said  librae 
ries  to  these  copies  is  quite  distinct  from 
the  right  pf  aiitnors  as  to  their  copyright, 
the  delivery  of  these  copies  rests  merely 
on  the  enactment  of  the  statutes  on  that 
subject,  and  is  foun«led  upon  no  previous 
right,  for,  as  to  the  ancient  contract  al- 
luded to  between  sir  Thomas  Bodley  and 
the  Stationers  Company  in  1609,  it  was 
an  engagement  between  those  two  coiv- 
tracting  parties  for  reciprocal  objects 
then  in  view,  which  do  not  now  subsist; 
and  bindine  only  themselves,  and  con« 
fined  to  only  one  of  the  said  libraries; 
but  can  by  no  construction  of  law,  or  rule 
of  equity,  be  juntly  extended  to  the  peti* 
t?onerSy  and  the  authors  in  modem  times, 
who  have  no  connexion  either  with  the 
Bodleian  library  or  the  Stationers  Com<* 
pany;  the  petitioners  therefore  submit, 
that  this  compulsory  delivery  is  unjust  in 
its  principle,  as  it  invades  the  great  rules 
of  law  and  policy  whldi  assure  to  every 
one  the  unmolested  enjoyment  of  the 
produce  of  his  labour  and  acquired  pro'^ 
party ;  and  that  it  has  this  additional  ob- 
jection, that  although  every  publication  is 
not  under  the  same  circumstances  of  ex- 
pense, circulation,  or  importance,  yet  the 
compulsory  delivery  is  imposed  without 
discrimmation  on  all ;  the  petitioners  be** 
lieve  that  it  operates  materially  to  the 
hijury  ef  authors,  and  to  the  discourage- 
ment  of  future  publications ;  the  peti** 
tioners  cannot   diange  the   established 


that  on  eight  other  works,  that  is  to  say, 
the  Galleiy  of  portraits,  Lysona*s  Com- 
waU,  Cumberland,  Derby  and  the  Bri- 
tannia Depiota,  Dr.  Clarke's  Travels*  Far- 
rittgton's  Lakes,  and  Drake^s  Shakspeare, 
the  delivery  of  the  said  U  copies  have 
amounted  to  the  sum  of  3S8/.  12s*  at  the 
lowest  wholesale  price;   the   petitioners 
have  also  found  that  the  burthen  of  the 
delivery  on  all  the  other  books   which 
they  have  published  has  been  a  yeariy 
grievance  of  very  considerable  amount, 
while  all  the  expenses  of  their  trade^  and 
of  publishing  in  general,  continue  una- 
bated, and,  as  far  as  the  petitioners  can 
ascertain,  no  advantage  of  any  sort  has 
accrued  to  them  as  booksellers  from  the 
said  delivery,  nor  do  they  believe  that  it 
increases  the  circulation  of  books;   on 
the  contrary,   it  appears  to  them  that 
many  persons  read  the  works  in  these  li- 
braries who  would  otherwise  have  been 
purchasers,  and  they  are  satisfied  that  it 
IB  daily  operating  to  discourage  authors 
and    artists    from    undertaking    several 
works,  which,  but  for  the  delivery,  they 
would  have  risked  t  the  petitioners,  there- 
fore, respectfully  beg  the  indulgence  of 
the  House  to  permit  them  thus  to  repre- 
sent the  grievance  of  the  delivery  of  these 
]1  copies,  both  to   themselves  and   to 
others,  and  to  hope  that  the  House  will 
remove  the  same,  or  at  least  materially  di- 
minish it,  by  enacting  that  some  portion 
of  the  published  price  of  each  book  should 
be  paia  by  the  library  demanding  the  same, 
or  that  the  House  would  pant  such  ether 
relief  as  in  its  wisdom  shau^seem  most  ex- 
pedient." 

PXTITIOKS  rnOM  CERTAni  AlfTRORa. 
AKD   COMPOSXRS  OP  BoOKS  RRSPBCTIKO 

TRB  Copyright  Bill.]  Lord  Al thorp 
presented  a  Petition  from  certain  persons, 
the  Authors  and  Composers  of  Books; 
setting  forth, 

**  That  the  Petitioners,  observing  that 
notice  has  been  given  in  the  House,  and 
their  leave  obtained,  to  bring  in  a  bUl  to 
amend  the  statute  paMed  in  the  54th  of 
his  majesty,  which  enacted  the  delivery  of 
11  copies  of  all  books  printed  and  pub- 
lished after  the  passing  of  that  act  to  the 
eleven  libraries  or  public  bodies  therein 
mentioned,  request  the  permission  of  Uie 
House  to  state  their  view  of  the  grievances 
which  this  compulsory  delivery  has  pro- 
duced, and  to  solicit  such  relief  as  to 
their  wisdom  shall  seem  most  expedient ; 
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cuftom   of  the   printing  profenion   of 
cbarging   for   printing  any  number  less 
than  250  the  price  of  printing  250 ;  and 
therefore!  to  print  eleven  copies  beyond 
an^  r^ular  number  incurs  the  charge  of 
printing  250»  and  to  deliver  eleven  copies 
out  of  the  regular  number  printed  of  any 
work  is  a  subtraction  from  the  petitioners 
and  their  assigns  of  the  whole  trade  sale 
price  of  those  eleven   copies  when  the 
impression  sells,  and  if  the  impression 
should  not  sell»  yet  the  petitioners  are 
aggrieved  by  the  loss  of  the  amount  of 
the  paper,  and  printing  of  so  many  copies ; 
and  they  submit,  that  if  this  amount  be 
in  some  cases  not  large,  yet  it  is  consider- 
able in  the  aggregate  of  the  whole  quan- 
tity demanded,  and  no  law  of  any  country 
has  made  the  amount  of  any  property  the 
measure  or  the  standard  of  right  and  jus- 
tice  respecting  it,  the  smallest  quantity  of 
value  is  protected  to  e^ftry  one  as  much 
as  the  greatest,  the  legal  right  is  the 
same  whatever  be  the  pecuniary  amount, 
and  all  penal  codes  for  the  preservation  of 
property,  are  founded  on    thb  natural 
princinle,  so  essential  to  the  general  wel- 
Sire  or  society;  as  far  as  the  petitioners 
can  judge,  the  delivery  d  these  copies 
also  operates  to  injure  the  sale  of  many 
books ;  it  not  only  takes  awav  the  eleven 
libraries  as  purchasers  of  those    which 
they  demand,  but,  by  the  books  being 
deposited  in  so  many  public  libraries  in 
the  threi  great  metropolitan  cities,  and 
the  principal  universities  and  libraries  of 
of  taese  kingdoms,  it  enables  a   great 
Bumy  individoals  to  gratify  their  curiosity 
without  purchasing  the  publication,  and 
such  members  are  satisfied  with  a  tempo- 
rary perusal  of  works  dailjr  iasuing  from 
the  press;    and  the  petitioners  believe 
that  the  sale  of  several  useful  publications 
hu  been  thereby  greatly  lessened;  the 
petitioners  are  also  aatisfied  that  it  makes 
the  booksellers  more  averse  to  undertake 
the  publication  of  expensive  and  of  many 
important  .works;  the  price  of  the  eleven 
copie;*  isken  away  now  becomes  a  mate- 
risl  object  of  their  calculation,  and  sooae 
have,  on  that  account,  declined  the  risk 
of  publishing;  the  delivery  also  leads  the 
booksellers  to  diminish  the  compensation 
to  authors  for  their  copyri||fat  in  works 
where  popularity  is  not  certain,  which  is 
the  caife  with  most,  and  especially  books 
of  labour  and  expense,  and  as  far  as  it 
operates  to  increase  the  price,  it  tends 
thereby  to  injure  the  sale ;  it  preventa  au- 
thors mm  receiving  from  their  booksellers 
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so  many  copies  as  they  wish  to  giw»  to 
their  friends,  and  therefore  it  is  a  dedUsc* 
tion  of  so  much  from  the  general  produce 
and  benefit  of  literature,  which  ^re  al- 
ready sufficiently  uncertain,  and  in    the 
great  majority  of  iitstances  exeeedinsljr 
scanty ;  the  petitioners  are  ther«fure  Se» 
cidedly  of  opinion,  that  the  continuation 
of  the  demand  and  delivery  of  these  copiea 
without  some  modification,  will  discourage 
the  future  composition  and  publication  of 
works;  many  valuable  woras  are  evety 
year  composed  of  great  importance   to 
science  and  learning,  which  from  their 
expensive  nature  cannot  be  published  un- 
less booksellers  can  be  found  who   wiH 
undertake  the  risk  of  the  publication ;  but 
the  petitioners  are  informed  that  the  ne- 
cessity of  delivering  these  copies  has  oc- 
casioned some  booksellers  to  decline  the 
publication  of  some  useful  works  wboae 
sale  wss  precarious;  many  authors  are 
now  projecting  expensive  works  which 
the  burthen  of  the  aelivery  prevents  than 
from  undertaking,  and  the  petitlonera  are 
aatiafied  that  it  will  operate  hereafter  te 
pf'event  such  works  from  being  undertaken 
at  all;  the  petitioners  humbly    sobaut, 
that  in  this  great  commercial  and  wealthy 
country,    reputation  alone  cannot  be  a 
sufficient  stimulus  to  authors  to  compose 
or  publish  valuable  works,  and  more  espe- 
cially those  which  involve  much  expense ; 
the  affluence  of  the  country  operates  not 
only  to  make  the  annual  expenditure  for 
subsistence  considerable,  but  abo  to  en- 
hance the  charges  of  every  publication ; 
the  same  prosperity,  of  the  country  lesd- 
ing  to  costly  habils  of  living,  prevsnta 
men  of  literary  reputation  from  holding 
the  same  rank  in  tnis  country  that  it  ob- 
tains in  some  others ;  justice  also  to  the 
family  who.  have  to  derive  their  nurture 
and  respectability  from  the  paternal  kh 
boura,  compels  the  parent  to  devote  sooie 
portion  of  his  attention  to  pecuniary  con- 
siderations; hence  an  author  can  rarely 
write  for  fame  alone ;  and  every  subtiac* 
tion  from  his  profit,  and  every  measure 
that  will  diminish  his  ardour  to  prepare, 
and  the  readiness  of  booksellers  to  pub- 
lish his  work,  especially  as  so  msny  re- 
quire such  large  sums  to  be  expended 
and  risked  upon  them,  io  an  injury  aot 
only  to  authors,  but  to  literature  itself; 
the  petitioners  submit,  that  there  nerer 
was  a  period  in  the  history  of  the  world, 
in  which  the  people  of  ewery  coiuitr\' 
have  been  more  stronaly  emulou%of  each 
other,  in  ocieatifiG  and  hterary  attaimaents^ 
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are  at  ibis  nomrot;  and  o^t 
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only  gfiMi  nttiooal  celebrity  arues  from 
»auperior  excellence  in  works  of  art  and 
-IkeratMre,  bnt  itooay  be  considered  to  be 
-aquaily  true,  that  whatever  discourages 
.or  obstructs  the  progress  of  literature,  in 
.any  country,  wuL  produce  in  time. a  na- 
tional inferiority,  and  those  .political  ef- 
fects will  be  JBererely  felt,  when  they  will 
•be  with  much  difficulty  remedied ;  the  pe- 
titioners have  been  surprised  to  find,  by 
ithe  return    of  the   list .  of  publioalaoos 
.entered  at  Ststioners-hall,  which. basbeen 
laid  on  the  table  of  the>HQnse,thatoopies 
of  alLtbat  have  been  entered  have  been 
indiscriminately  demanded  by  .the.  said 
lOleren  librsries,  with  the  single  exception 
'.that  two  of  them,  and  two  of  'them  only, 
namely,  the  Advocates  Library  and  Trinity 
'^College,    Dublin,    have    not   demanded 
•nniiic  and  novels;  .the  petitioners  have 
ffemarked  this  fact  with  astonishment,  and 
regret ;  that  all  the  promiscuous  medley 
of  modem  publications  should  beiociNrpo« 
fated  wath  the  important  works  tbst  were 
formerly  ^deposited  in  these  libraries,  and 
•should  there  be  open  to  the  perusal  of  the 
most  distinguished  and  most  lively  yootb- 
•lul  niinds  of  this  empire^  whose  judgments 
have  to  be  correctly  formed,  and  should 
•be  there  transmitted  with  all  their  sanc- 
tioni  to  posterity,  seems  to  tlie  petitioners 
to  be  incompatible  with  the  objects  and 
policy  of  those  venerable  institutions :  if 
.they   be  demanded  and  not  deposited, 
then  authors  and  publishers  are  biirtheoed 
.unnecessarily ;  and  if  all  be  deposited,  and 
ifead,  the  petitioners  think,  that  if  it  be 
recoUectea  how  many  multi&rious  theo- 
.ries,  speculations,  discussions,  and  doubts, 
are  daily  arising  in  society,  and  daily,  in- 
.yestigsted  in  public  by  the  press,  an  indis* 
criminate  deinand  and  compulsory  delivery 
of  every  publication,  must  tend  to  lead 
She  impressible  minds  of  the  educating 
'jouth  (who  cannot  have  yet  attained  that 
.solid  iudgment  which  time   alone   can 

•  create),  to  imbibe  and  nourish  whatever 
•spirit  of  change,  desire  of  novelty,  or  pro- 
jects of  innovation,  the  conversations  and 
incidentsof  the  day  may  excite;  without 
this  deliveiry,  no  publication  is  purchased 
Sill  it  is  wanted,  and  the  expense  of  the 

•  purchase  diminishes  curiosity;  but  the 
deltvery  brmgs  before  the  eyes  of  the 

•educating  youth  of  this  country,  and  their 
instructors,  books  that  they  would  not 
else  hfive  noticed,  and  perhaps  not  have 
heard  of,  books  often  highly  useful  and 
iinportant.in  themselves,  bat  not  advan- 
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tap^us  to  the  young  and  inexperienced 
mmd ;  the  petitioners  respectfully  submit, 
Uiat  it  is  01  the  highest  importance  to  the 
interests  of  our  venerable  universities, 
and  the  other  valuable  seau  of  knowledge 
and  learning,  that  the  utmost  harmony  of 
feeling  should  be  established  and  per- 
petuated between  these  respected  institu- 
tions and  the  intelligent  minds  that  now 
abound  and  are  increasing  in  the  British 
community ;  but  the  petitioners  feel  that 
this  pcomisouoos  demand  and  delivery 
tends  to  diminish  this  desirable  harmony, 
bacauseiit  creates  a  sense  of  grievance  on 
the  one.  side,  unmitigated  by  any  percc}»- 
tion  of  a  public  good  resulting  from  its 
continuance :  and  the  petitioners  are  in- 
formed, that  in  no  country  of  Europe, 
nor  in  America,,  are  so  many  copies-taken 
from  authprs  and  pidl>lishers  as. by  the 
eoactoeat  above  m^itioned,  although  in 
those  countries  much  larger  editions,  are 
printed  as4jspld  than  can  be  disposed  ef 
in  this  kingdom ;  books  are^also  print(^ 
abroad  at  so  much  less  expense  than  m 
<^reat*Brilain,  Iliattthepftitioriera#r0  ap- 
prehensive manywarkstarill  be  lost.to  .tflipa 
nation  by  being  pripted.  apd  circulated  ex- 
clusively ebewhere ;  ibe  peti^oners  ibere^ 
fore  most.biMpbly  prayf  that  by  the  bOl 
new  helore  die  House  :  on  th^s  subject, 
such  relief  as  to  their  wiidom  isball  seem 
^  most  expedient  may  be  jgrauted  to  the 
petitioners,  eicber  by  lessf ning  the.  mim- 
ber  of  copies  to  be  .delivered,- or ;by.  some 
regabition  that  w^U  make  it  icxpediept 
for  the  libraries  not  to  demand,  indiseri- 
minately,  all  publications,  and  therefofe 
to  oentribute  some  such  portion,  of  the 
price  of  the  books  they  may.  demand,  as 
to  the  House  shallaeem  equitable,  orithat 
the  House  will  be  pleased  to  grant  the 
petitionera  such  further  or  other  relief  on 
the  subject,  as  to  them  shall  be  deemed 
most  fitting." 

Mr.  J.  H.  Smith  said,  that  strong  pre* 
jndices  prevailed  upon  the  subject,  some 
of  whicn  he  believed  to  be  unfounded. 
The  signatures  of  many  respectable  men 
now  appeared  to  petitions,  though  the 
same  persons  were  totally  silent  upon  the 
subject  in  1814,  when  it  obtained  a  very 
full  discussion.  The  bill  passed  at  that 
time  conferred  many  important  privileges 
upon  publishers  and  authors  which  it  was 
expected  would  indemnify  them  for  the 
loss  they  considered  themselves  liable  to 
by  the  copies  which  were  required  to  be 
delivered  to  the  universities.  He  hoped 
the  bill  now  before  the  House  upon  the 
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subject  of  cgpjrtght  wotild  not  be  pressed 
forward  too  tiastuy,  bat  that  the  subject 
would  meet  with  the  attentioa  which  its 
importance  merited. 

Mr.  Gumey  said,  that  in  many  cases 
the  inconyenience  to  authors  and  publish- 
ers was  very  great,  in  consequence  of  the 
number  of  copies  with  which  they  were 
bound  tojfumish  the  universities.  This  in- 
convenience was  particularly  felt  when  the 
work  was  expensive.  Mr.  Lysons  was 
then  publishing  a  work  the  price  of  which 
would  be  60  guineas,  so  tiiat  before  he 
could  derive  the  least  profit  from  the  sale 
of  it  it  would  be  incumbent  on  him  to  send 
copies  to  the  universities  amounting  to 
660  guineas. 

The  petitions  were  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table,  and  to  be  printed ;  as  were  also  pe- 
titions  on  the  same  subject  from  Mr.  Cooae, 
and  Mr.  Daniell,  engraversi  and  from  the 
rev.  Rogers  Ruding,  author  of  *<  Annals  of 
the  coinage  of  Great  Britain  and  its  de- 
pendencies^" 

Breach  ov  Privilege.]  Lord  ArM" 
hold  HamUion  said,  that  he  wished  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  House  to  a  subject  of 
great  importance,  affecting  the  privileges 
of  the  Commons  House  of  Parliament. 
He  would  not  at  present  enter  into  any 
details  on  the  subject ;  he  wished  merely 
to  state,  that  it  related  to  a  contest  now 
going  on  in  a  county  for  the  election  of  a 
memoer  to  serve  in  that  House,  in  which 
contest  a  noble  lord»  a  member  of  the 
other  House  of  parliament,  had  thought 
proper  to  interfere.  He  intended  to  sub* 
mit  this  matter  to  their  consideration  on 
ttiday  next;  and  be  now  desired  merely 
to  know  whether,  as  this  motion  related  to 
a  breach  of  their  privOeges,it  wouldnotbe 
entitled  to  precedencv  over  other  business. 
He  should  abstain  fromj  mentioning  the 
names  of  the  parties,  or  any  of  the  parti- 
culars, unless  the  chair,oranv  honourable 
meinber,  thought  that  he  ought  to  be  more 
explicit  on  the  subject*  If  no  farther  ex- 
piation were  required,  he  should  now 
merely  add,  that  he  would  bring  forward 
this  matter  on  Friday  next 

Lord  Castlereagh  observed,  that  several 
matters  stood  on  the  orders  for  Friday,  but 
he  apprehended  that,  if  the  noble  lord 
wiehea  to  make  his  motion  on  that  day,  it 
would,  as  a  matter  of  privilege,  be  entitled 
to  precedency. 

Reform  of  Parltament^Petition 
FROM  Royton.]    Lord  Staniqf  wished  to 
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call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  si  peti- 
tion which  he  held  in  his  hands.      Tlie 
House  must  be  aware  that  in  his  sltaatk>o 
of  representative  for  the  county  of  ILtaa- 
caster,  a  number  of  petitions  were   IVe- 
quently  put  into  his  hands^  of  wliich  be 
could  not  approve  either  the  matteror  the 
manner.  The  petition  which  he  now  held  in 
his  hands,  was  signed  in  behalf  of  a  meeting 
heldat  Royton ,  b^  George  Taylor  the  dbair- 
manofthatmeetmg.  Hewasawaretbattbe 
House  did  not  recognize  any  petitioa  so 
signed,  as  the  petition  of  those  from  whom 
it  purported  to  come,  and  that  it  could 
onlv  be  received  as  the  petition  of  the  m* 
dividual  who  was  the  chairman  of   the 
meeting.    But  this  was  not  the  point  to 
which  he  was  most  anxious  to  draw  their 
attention.     Among  the  petitions  put  into 
the  hands  of  members  some  came  so  near 
the  line  of  right  and  propriety,  that  it  be- 
came a  matter  of  doubt  whether  they 
oujght  to  be  presented.     With  respect  to 
this  petition,  he  owned  that  he  had  his 
doubts— it  certainly  came  very  near  the 
line  of  propriety— out  as  he  always  wished 
to  leave  the  right  of  petitioning  as  unfet* 
tered  as  possible,  he  should  be  sorry  to  do 
any  thing  to  prevent  the  voice  of  indin- 
duals  from  beins  heard.  There  was  hardly 
any  thing  in  the  prayer  of  the  petition 
which  was  improper.     Whether  in  the 
bodv  of  the  petition  some  expressions 
might  not  be  considered  as  improper,  he 
should  leave  for  the  House  to  consider 
when  they  heard  it  read. 

The  Petition  was  brought  up  and  read. 
It  purported  to  be  the  petition  of  several 
thousands  of  people  assembled  at  Royton, 
in  Lancashire,  on  the  2Sd  of  March  1818. 
It  commenced  by  stating,  that  self-preser- 
vation was  thefirstlaw  of  nature.  It  went  on 
to  state,  that  many  of  the  petidoners  were 
weavers,  whose  wages  did   not   exceed 
seven  shillings  a  week,  a  sum  altogether 
inadequate  to  the  support  of  themsehes 
and  families,  and  the  payment  of  bouse 
rent  and  taxes^that   in  this   situsnion 
they  were  bringing  children  into  the  world 
whom  they  could   never    sopport^^thst 
God  never  made  men  to  labour  and  to 
starve~»that  the  business  of  quarter  les* 
sions  formerly  used  to  last  only  about 
two  days-*but  that  the  quarter  sessions 
now  usually  lasted  twelve  or  fourteen  days 
—that  this  moral  deterioration  was  tne 
consequence  of  the  unexampled  misery 
and  privation  in  the  lower  classes—- tbst 
general  misery  was  productive  of  igno- 
rance and  slavery ^that  a  state  of  tlungs 
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like  this  eoulcl  not  be  condocive  to  our 
prosperity  either  at  home  or  abroad — that 
the  propert]^  of  a  country  consisted  in  the 
proQuce  of  its  land  and  hibour— that  if  too 
much  of  this  produce  went  to  rent  and 
tsucesy  the  consequence  was  a  proportion- 
ate privation  and  suffering  of  tliose  by 
whose  labour  that  produce  was  realised 
-*-tbat  the  avarice  and  cunning  of  some 
individuals  had  succeeded  in  appropriating 
to  themselves,  and  those  who  were  instru- 
mental  to  their  views,  so  much,  that  no- 
thing was  left  to  others— -that  it  was  the 
duty  of  wise  statesmen  to  check  this  evil, 
and  to  oppose  instead  of  supporting  ex- 
pensive wariy  the  undertaking  of  which 
could  neither  be  productive  of  good,  nor 

Srevent  evil— that  the  weight  or  the  bur- 
ens  of  these  wars  fell  on  the  poor  with 
double   force — that  from  the  attention 
which  they  had  given  to  the  proceedings 
of  the  House  on  the  subject  of  the  poor 
laws^  they  could  see  no  disposition  on  the 
part  of  the  House  to  diminish  the  evils  of 
pauperism-^that  as  wages  increased,  pau- 
perism decreased— thst  his  majesty's  mi- 
nisters hadimprisoned  many  of  thebest  men 
in  the  country,  on  the  pretence  of  treason* 
while  no  treason  had  been  committed— 
that  as  well  might  men  have  been  com- 
mitted for  murder,  while  no  murder  had 
taken  place— that   any  disorders  which 
look  place  were  solely  attributable  to  spies 
and  incendiaries  employed  by  the  govern- 
ment—and that  the^  attributed  their  mi- 
sery Co  the  selfish  principles  which  had  in- 
fluenced the  honourable  house  for  a  long 
time.    The  petition  prayed  the  House  to 
repeal  the  corn  bill,  that  rents  might  fall 
—to  retrench  all  useles  and  improper  ex- 
penditure, that  the  burden  or  the  taxes 
might  be  diminished— and  to  reform  the 
Commons  House,  and  to  admit  the  people  to 
the  exercise  of  tlieir  just  rights.  On  the  mo- 
tion, that  the  petition  do  lie  on  the  table, 
Mr.  Bankes  was  of  opinion,  that  as  this 
petition  professed  to  come  from  a  public 
meeting,  and  was  only  signed  by  one  in- 
dividual, it  ought  not  to  be  received.  He 
was  aware,  that  the  House  sometimes  ex- 
tended their  indulgence  so  &r  as  to  con- 
sider  a    petition   of  a  public  meeting 
the  petition  of  the  individual  who  signed 
it;     but  as  this  petition  alleged    only 
general  opinions,   he  thought  it  would 
be  inconvenient  for  the  House  to  extend 
their  indulgence  to  it.    He  wished,  there- 
fore, to  rem  to  the  standing  order  of  the 
the  House  which  forbid  the  receiving  such 
petitions. 


Mr.  Vl^y^  contended,  that  .there  was  a 
great  ditference  between  a  petitiop  like 
this,  and  one  signed  by  a  sheriff  in  the 
name  of  a  county  meeting.  This  alone 
was  a  ground  for  refusing  to  receive  it ; 
but  when  he  looked  at  the  manner  in  which 
it  was  worded,  and  the  outrage  offered  to 
the  House,  by  attributing  selfish  princi- 
ples to  them,  he  could  come  to  no  other 
conclusion,  than  that  tlie  petition  was  pre- 
sented for  the  purpose  of  insulting  the 
House,  and  therefore  ought  to  be  re- 
jected. N 

Mr.  LambtoH  would  not  enter  into  the 
question  of  informality ;  but  he  had  at- 
tended to  the  wording  of  the  petition,  and 
he  certainly  could  see  nothing  in  it  insult- 
ing or  derogatory  to  the  House.  If  the 
hon.  member  meant  to  propose  that  the 
petition  should  be  rejected  on  the  ground 
of  improper  language,  he  should  feel  it 
his  duty  to  divide  the  House  on  that 
point. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  was 
surprised  to  hear  it  said  that  such  a  peti- 
tion ought  to  lie  on  the  table.  The 
words  '*  selfish  principles,"  contained  in 
the  petition  were  such  as  one  member 
coula  not,  without  great  irregularity,  use 
to  another,  at  least  if  he  was  to  hear  any 
member  use  such  language  in  that  House, 
he  would  certainly  c2l  him  to  order. 

Mr.  Tiemey  said,  it  appeared  to  him 
that  the  petitioners  had  used  the  word 
selfish  as  intending  to  convey  that  the 
House  had  entered  into  a  narrow  view  of 
the  subject,  and  had  not  proceeded  on 
general  grounds.  If  the  House  were  to 
reject  such  petitions  as  this,  they  might 
as  well  say  al  once,  that  the  people  should 
never  petition  for  parliamentary  reform. 
Feeling  as  anxious  as  any  man  that  the 
doors  of  the  House  should  be  open  to  pe- 
titions, he  must  declare  his  opinion,  that 
there  was  nothing  derogatory  to  their 
dienity  in  the  language  of  this  petition. 
The  #ord  <*  selfish"  was  the  only  un- 
happy word  on  which  the  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer  had  been  able  to  place  his 
hand.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  had  said, 
that  any  member  who  should  use  that 
word,  in  debate,  would  be  called  to  order. 
Now  he  would  use  that  word  on  the  very 
first  opportunity,  and  he  was  sure  the 
right  hon.  ffentleman  would  not  call  him 
to  order  [Hear,  hear!]  If  there  was  any 
thing  realjy  offensive  to  the  House  con- 
tained in  the  petition,  he  would  not  sup- 
port it.  But  if  people  who  had  no  land 
saw  those  who  had  a  good  deal  passing  a 
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bill  to  serre  themielves  at  tbeir  expense, 
it  was  natural  that  they  should  express 
themselves  as  they  felt. 

The  question  being  put,  <<  That  the 
said  Petition  do  lie  upon  tlie  table,''  the 
House  divided:  Ayes,  14;  NoeSy4S. 

FORGBRT     OF     BaNK     OF     EkOLAKD 

Notes.]  General  ThomUm  rose,  pursu- 
ant to  the  notice  he  had  given,  to  move 
for  an  account  of  the  nominal  value  of 
notes  presented  at  the  Bank  of  England 
and  refused  payment,  in  consequence  of 
being  forgeries.  It  was,  he  observed,  a 
matter  of  melancholy  consideration,  to 
observe  how  rapidly  the  crime  of  forgery 
had  increased  within  a  few  years.  In- 
deed, 80  great  had  been  the  sacrifice  of 
human  life  in  consequence  of  convictions 
for  forgeries  of  late,  that  several  persons 
against  whom  there  was  sufficient  evidence 
to  convict  capitalljr,  had  been  suffered  to 
escape  with  impunity.  Compromises -were 
firequently  entered  into  with  the  accused 
parties,  and  the  capital  charge  withdrawn 
m  consequence  or  their  consenting  to 
plead  guilty  to  the  charge  of  uttering 
forged  notes.  He  was  well  convinced, 
that  if  the  directors  of  the  Bank  gave  the 
proper  encouragement  to  able  artists; 
means  might  be  devised  of  rendering  for- 
gery, if  not  impossible,  at  least  extremely 
Sifncult  He  was  sorry  that  the  plan  pro- 
posed to  the  Bank  about  twenty  years  ago 
Dv  Mr.  TiUoch,  had  not  been  addpted. 
That  gentleman  had  invented  a  particular 
kind  of  plate,  which  in  the  opinion  of  Mr. 
Bartolozzi,  and  all  the  eminent  artists  of 
that  day,  was  considered  as  inimitable. 
They  had  declared  it  was  impossible  to 
imitate  it  with  any  chance  of  success. 
At  that  time,  however,  the  Bank  consult- 
.ed  Mr.  Terry  their  engraver,  and  he  pro* 
duced  what  was  called  an  imitation  of  it, 
but  his  imitation  was  declared  by  many 
celebrated  artists  to  be  so  bad,  that  no 
person  could  be  deceived  by  it.  Since, 
then,  the  Bank  had  altogether  neglected 
the  plan,  though  its  completion  was  still 
within  their  power.  He  trusted,  however, 
that  they  would  now,  from  motives  of  hu- 
manity, see  the  necessity  of  devising  some 
method  of  preventing  a  crime  which  had 
risen  to  such  a  height.  If  the  Bank  di- 
*  rectors  should  not  come  forward  with  a 
motion  for  a  committee  on  the  subject,  he 
trusted  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
would.  Indeed,  he  feft  much  more  in- 
terested in  this  subject  at. present  than 
before,  in  consequence  of  the  motion  of 
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which  the  right  hon.  gentleatan  had 
notice  for  a  renewal  Si  the  Bank  Restrio- 
tion  act.    That  circumstance  iropemtiweiy 
called  for  some  such  measure  as  tfamt  to 
which  he  had  alluded.     He  had  hoard, 
that  the  Bank  had  refrained  from  adopting 
the  plan  of  Mr.  Tilloch,  in  conseqnraee 
of  the  expense  attending  it.    He  iraa  not 
aware  how  great  that  expense  was  Kkifcijr 
to  be,  but  he  was  certain,  that  if  the  ex* 
pense  of  the  prosecutions  for  forgery  io^* 
curred  by  the  Bank  was  knoim,   asr  bo- 
trusted  it  would,  by  the  rcHsuh  of  the  mo- 
tion on  thesubkct  which  stood  for  Taeo* 
day,  they  would  be  found  not  inferior  to- 
that  which  the  Bank  wished  to  avoid'in ' 
refusing  to  adopt  the  plan  of  Mr.  Tilloeit. 
With  the  view  of  assistbg  in  the  object  of* 
bringing  the  matter  more  fully  before  the 
House,  he  should  move,  **  That  there  bo 
laid  before  this  Houseanaccoontofthetotal' 
nominal  value  of  Bank  of  England  Notes 
presented  at  the  Bank  of  England  and  re^ 
fused  payment  on  account  of  tbeir  b^n^ 
forged,  for  the  last  six  yesrs,  to  the  latestr 
period  to  which  the  same  can  be  made  up  z 
specifying  the  total  nominal  value  so  pre* 
sented  and  refused  payment  in  eadi  year 
respectively." 

Mr.  GrenfeU  did  not  mean  to  oppose 
the  motion,  but  he  suggested  to  th^  hon. 
general  whether  it  would  not  be  better  to 
withdraw  it  for  the  present,  in  consequence 
of  a  motion  of  an  hon.  and  learned  friend 
of  his  (sir  J.  Mackintosh)  which  stood 
for  Tuesday,  and  which  embraced  the 
same  object  along  with  some  others. 

General  Thornton  was  not  aware  that 
the  motion  for  Tuesday  embraced  the  ob- 
ject which  he  had  then  in  view ;  but  as  he 
now  understood  that  that  object  would  be 
included  in  the  intended  motion,  he  would, 
with  the  leave  of  the  House,  withdraw  his. 

The  motion  waa  accordingly  withdrawn* 
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Tkursdayf  April  9» 

Leather  Tax.]  Lord  HoHapd  ssid,' 
he  had  come  down  to  the  House  on  Mon- 
day  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  soaie^ 
petitions,  but  happened  to  be  a  ftw  mi-* 
nutes  too  late.  Fhey  were  against  the* 
additional  duly  on  Leather,  which  he  con* 
sidered  a  most  oppressive  and  impeKtic 
tax.  Notwithstanding  the  decision  which 
had  been  come  to  in  another  place,  he 
considered  it  his  duty  to  lay  the  petitions 
on  the  table,  in  order  that  their  lordships 
attention  might  be  turned  to  the  aubject. 
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and  that  ihoie  who  asserted  that  the  con* 
tiDuance  of  soeh  hardens  waa  indispensa- 
ble to  meet  the  expenditure  of  the  coun*' 
try*  should  consider  themsehpea  caHed 
upon  to  shoir,  that  various  objeotaof  that 
expenditure,  which  far  ezceMed  this  tax, 
werenecessaiy;  among  these  objeeta  were 
certain  moaonient*,  and  also  churches^ 
for  which  a -very  large  sum  hadrecentij 
been  voted.  There  was  likewise  the  esta* 
blishment  at  Windsor,  which  occasioned 
an  expenditure  nearly  of  the  same  amount 
as  the  produce  of  this  leather  tax ;  thai 
was  an  est^Kshmeot  which  aflforded  no 
comfort  to  any  one,  and  was  not  tery 
creditable  to  those  who  persisted  in  main- 
taining  it.  Nothing  had  yet  been  said  to 
conrince  their  lordships  or  the  country  of 
the  necessity  of  that  expenditure,  which 
formed  the  apelognr  of  the  present  'vntv* 
lerable  taxation,  nia  lordship  *  concluded 
by  presenting  petitions  from  the  tanners 
or  Yoric,  Nottingham^  and  King's  Lynn, 
if^nsrtbetax. 
Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

Marhiaox  ov  the  Phimckss  Elika- 
BXTR.]  The  Earl  of  LiverpoU  rose  to 
'  propose  an  Address  of  Congratulation  to 
the  Prince  Regent,  on  the  subject  of  the 
marriage  of  his  royal  sister,  the  Princess 
Elisabeth.  He  also  intended  to  move 
messages  of  congratulation  on  the  same 
event  to  the  Queen,  to  the  Princess  Eli- 
aabethy  and  to  the  Prince  of  Hesse  Hom- 
bourg.  It  could  not  be  necessary  for  him 
to  take  up  die  time  of  the  House  in  intro- 
ducing  these  motions  with  any  lengthened 
observations,  as  it  was  not  possible  to 
conceive  that  rbey  would  meet  with  oppo- 
sition from  any  quarter.  With  reference 
to  the  event  itself  he  diould  only  say,  that 
it  certainly  must  be  a  proper  subject  of 
congratulation,  that  a  union  had  taken 
place  with  a  prince  of  a  most  illustrious 
nunily,  high  military  reputation,  and  who 
had  displayed  great  talents  in  the  course 
of  the  KMig  war  in  which  he  had  been  en- 
gaged. The  noble  earl  concluded  by 
movbff  an  Address  to  the  Prince  Regent, 
which  he  followed  with  motions  for  Mea- 
aa|eaof  CongratidationtatlieQaeen,  the 
Phncess  Elisab^h,  and  the  hereditary 
FHnce  of  Hesse  Hombouig. 

The  motions  were  agreed  to,  Mei*.  din. 
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Aiib  PuBLisniiti  awHommK'ftmwtteVi' 
iNGTHB  CoratfoatBtLL/]'  Mr.  'tViM! 
presented  a  Petition  fi'om  theBookseHeiv* 
atad  Publishers  of  London  and  Westmini- 
ster;  setting  forth,  «  That  by  an   acd 
passed  in  the  54>th  of'  his  miijeity,    to^ 
amend  the  several  acts  ibr  the  encounige«* 
ment  of  leaminff,  by  securing  die  copies' 
and  copyright  of  printed  books  to  the  au- 
thors of  such  boon  or  their  assigns,  it  waa* 
enacted,  amongst  other  things,  that  11 
copies  of  the  whole  of  every  book  and  of 
every  volume   thereof  upon  the  paper 
upon  which  the  largest  number  or  impress 
sionof  such  book  should  be  printed  ibr 
salev  together  with  all  maps  ana  prints  be* 
longing  thereto,  whichfrom  and  after  the* 
passing  of  the  said  act  should  be  prfcit^i 
and  published,  on  demand  tbereor  being' 
made  in  writing  to,  or  left  at  the  place  of 
abode  of  the  publisher  or  publishers  there- 
of, at  any  time  within  twelve  months  nexr 
aAer  the  publication  thereof,  under  the* 
hand  of  the  warehouse-keeper  of  the  Conr**- 
pMiy  of  Stationers,  or  the  librarian,  or* 
other  person  thereto  authorised  by  the 
persons  or  body  politic  and  corporate,' 
proprietors  or  managers  of  the  libraries' 
following,  vix.  the  British  Museum,  Sion' 
College,  the  Bodleian  Librsry  at  Oxford, 
the  public  library  at  Cambridge,  the  1i*' 
brary  of  the  Faculty  of  Advocates  at  Edin- 
bur^,  the  libraries  of  the  four  Universi- 
iies  of  Scotland,  Trinity  College  Library, 
and  the  King's  Inns  Library  at  Dublin,  or 
so  much  of  such  eleven  copies  as  should  be 
respectively  demanded  on  behalf  of  such 
libraries  respectively,  should  be  delivered 
by  the  pubhther  or  publishers  thereof  re- 
spectively, within  one  month  after  demand 
made  thereof  in  writing,  as  aforesaid,  to 
the  warehouse-keeper  of  the  said  Company 
of  Stationers  for  the  time  being ;  that  the 
petitioners  hoped  and  expected  that  the 
librarians,  or  other  persons  authorised  by 
the  proprietors  or  managers  of  the  said 
eleven  libraries,  would  have  demanded  the 
copies  of  such  books  only  as  would  be  of 
real  and  lasting  utility  m  such  libraries, 
and  that  a  selection  would  have  been  made 
from  the  general  mass  of  publications  for 
that  purpose ;  but  the  petitioners  respect • 
fidly  state,  that  every  book  pablbhedand 
entered  at  Stationers-hall  has  been  de- 
manded for  the  said  libraries,  without  any 
discrimination  or  selection,  excepting  that' 
for  two  of  them,  namely,  the  Advocates* 
library  in  Edinburgh  and  Trinity  College 
in  Dublin,  no  music  or  novels  are  clahneicl, 
bat  for  all  the  others  both  miaic  end 
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novels  have  been  demanded ;  that*  in  the 
bill  brought  into  the  House  on  which  the 
wd  act  was  framed,  the  said  delivery  of 
books  was  limited  to  those  which  should 
be  first  published  after  the  passing  of  the 
said  act,  but,  in  the  ultimate  wording  of 
the  said  aot,  as  it  now  stands,  the  peti- 
tioners have  become  liable  to  a  delivery  of 
all  reprints  of  books  published  before  the 
passing  of  the  said  act,  although  the  same 
may  not  contain  any  addition  or  altera- 
Cion,  and  although  a  former  edition  of 
«uch  books  may  be  already  in  the  posses- 
aion  of  these  libraries;  and,  from  the  Sjrs- 
tem  of  indiscriminate  demand  adopted  by 
the  said  libraries,  all  such  re^prints  are  so 
demanded,  which  operates  to  discourage 
the  re-prioting  of  former  publications; 
the  petitioners  respectfully  submit,  that 
it  cannot  answer  any  object  of  instruction 
or  improvement,  that  every  book  which 
shall  be  published,  whatever  may  be  its 
aubject,  its  tendency,  or  its  merits,  should 
be  demanded  for  the  use  of  the  said  libra- 
ties,  as,  from  this  indiscriminate  demand, 
a  great  number  of  books  are  taken  from 
the  petitioners  which  can  only  become 
waste,  and  they  are  thereby  heavily  bur- 
thened  without  any  adequate  advantage 
to  the  said  libraries,  while  no  instance  has 
occurred  in  which  any  books  demanded 
and  delivered  have  been  returned  to  the 
petitioners  when  they  were  found  not  to 
be  necessary  or  useful  to  such  libraries ; 
and  they  humbly  beg  permission  to  infer, 
that  it  could  not  be  the  intention  of  the 
legislature  that  they  should  be  burthened 
by  the  delivery  of  books  which  are  not 
only  not  useful,  but  which  are  actually 
detrimental,  or  an  incumbrance  to  the 
libraries  themselves;  the  petitioners  do 
not  wish  to  deprive  the  said  libraries  of 
the  beneficial  enjoyment  of  their  right 
under  the  said  act,  so  far  as  the  real  ob- 
jects of  their  respective  institutions  are 
thereby  promoted,  and  so  far  as  such  right 
could  be  exercised  with  such  modifications 
as  will  preserve  the  petitioners  from  un- 
necessary grievance ;  but  the  petitioners 
feel,  that  nine-tenth^  of  the  publications 
daily  issuing  from  the  press,  are  neither 
necessary  nor  advantageous  to  all  those 
libraries,  and  yet  the  delivery  heavily  bur- 
thens the  petitioners,  and  that  they  are 
all  aggrieved  thereby,  but  on  some,  from 
the  expense  and  risk  of  their  publications, 
it  falls  with  peculiar  severity ;  the  griev- 
ance under  which  the  petitioners  labour, 
and  from  which  they  humbly  pray  the 
House  to.,afford  them  some  relief^  is  not, 


Police  qfihe  Metropolis. 

as  has  been  asserted,  of  a  trifling  natttre  ; 
if  it  were  so,  they  would  not  complain  ; 
but  daily  experience  makes  them    f^fel 
more  heavily  the  burthen,  and  convinces 
them  that  its  effects  will  be  seriously  in- 
jurious *to    literature  in    eeneral;    they 
therefore  respectfully  hope  for  some  legis^ 
lative  regulation,  which  may  induce  the 
managers  of  these  libraries  to  make  a  ae* 
lection  of  the  books  which  they  may  de- 
mand, so  that  the  petitioners  may  have  to 
deliver  those  only  which  are  likely  to  be 
of  real  and  permanent  utility ;  and  they 
humbly  conceive,  that  to  require  the  libra- 
ries to  pay  some  part  of  the  price  of  each 
book  they  may  demand,  will  induce  tbem 
to  make  such  a  selection  as  will  be  moat 
beneficial  to  themselves,  and  will  lessen 
the  burthen  to  the  petitioners;  that  they 
forbear  to  state  in  detail  the  heavy  grier- 
ances  which  these  demands  and  deliveries 
have  occasioned  to  them  individually,  be- 
cause they  hope  that  some  regulation,  to 
the  effect  above-mentioned,  will  produce 
a  material  reh'ef,  and  because  they  are  in- 
formed that  a  bill  is  now  before  the  House 
with  this  object  in  view ;  they  therefore 
most  humbly  pray,  that  the  House  will, 
in  its  wisdom,  be  pleased  to  grant  them 
some  relief,  as  to  the  demand  and  delivery 
of  the  eleven  copies  of  books  for  the  libra- 
ries above  mentioned,  by  enacting,  in  the 
bill  now  before  the  House,  some  regular 
tions  which  will  make  it  expedient  that 
these  libraries  should  only  demand  snch 
books  as  it  will  be  proper  and  useful  that 
they  should  possess,  either  by  requiring 
some  part  of  the  selling  price  thereof  to  he 
paid  at  the  time  of  demand,  or  by  such 
other  provisions  as  to  the  House  shall 
seem  meet.'' 

Petitions  in  favour  of  the  bill  were  alfo 
presented  from  Mr.  Valpy,  and  from  cer- 
tain artists  and  engravers.  They  were 
ordered  to  lie  on  Sie  table,  and  to  be 
printed. 

Police  of  the  Metropolis.]  On 
the  motion  of  Mr.  Bennet,  a  committee 
was  appointed,  to  inquire  into  the  state 
of  the  Police  of  the  Metropolis,  and  to 
report  the  same,  with  their  observations 
thereupon,  to  the  House.  The  commit* 
tee  to  consist  of  the  following  members, 
viz.  Mr.  Bennet,  Mr.  Abercromby,  sir 
F,  Burdett,  Mr.  Butterworth,  Mr.  F.  Dou- 
glas, Mr.  Holford,  Mr.  Lambton,  lord 
Ossulston,  sir  S.  Romillr,  Mr.  Sumoer, 
Mr.  Wynn,  Mr.  Davies  Gilbert,  Mr.  Ward, 
Mr.  Sheldon,  sir  B.  Ferguaon,  sir  T.  Ac* 
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laod,  Mr.  Btrclay,  Mr.  C.  Calvert,  Mr. 
lUGordon,  lord  Laacdiea,  8irC.Moiick» 
air  M.  Ridley>  air  J.  Shair,  lord  B.  Sey- 
mouTy  Mr.  Stufi^ea  Boumct  Mr.  Lytlel- 
tODy  air  J.  Sebnghty  Mr.  J.  H.  Smyth, 
lord  Clive»  and  Mr.  Walde^^sve.  Tlw 
committee  were  ioatnicted  to  mqoire  into, 
and  report  upon,  the  atale  of  Coldbath- 
fielda  priaon,  TothiU-Belda  bridewell,  and 
Clerkenwell  priaon. 

MaHRIAOS  OV   TBS  PRXXfOB88   El2A« 

BBTH.]  Lord  Casikrtaghf  in  punuance 
of  the  notice  he  had  given,  roae  to  make 
a  motion  on  a  aubject  on  which  he  waa 
convinced  there  area  hot  one  aentiment  on 
both  aidea  of  the  Houae.  Hewaaper- 
aoaded  thatdl  partiea  were  moat  aoUdtoua 
to  oiRer  thehr  unanimoiia  congratnlationa 
to  hia  royal  highneia  the  Prince  Regent 
and  the  royal  family  on  the  recent  mar- 
rii^  of  her  royal  highncaa  the  princeaa 
£hzabeth,  with  hia.aerene  highneaa  the 
hereditary  Prince  of  Heaae  Hombourg ;  a 
prince  whoae  diaracter  atood  ao  hi^  in 
£arope ;  who  had  been  a  diatingoiahed 
aoldier  all  hia  life;  who  had  partaken  in 
almost  all  the  great  battlea  by  which  the 
huiependence  and  tranquillity  of  Europe 
had  been  achieved,  and  who  had  eaiii« 
bited  in  the  field  all  thoae  qualities  which 
characterise  a  brave,  sealoua,  and  able 
officer.  Convinced  aa  he  waa  that  all  who 
heard  him  entertained  the  most  amcere 
%ishea  for  the  happiness  of  this  illustrious 
pair,  he  should  trespass  no  &rther  on  the 
House,  but  merely  move,  **  That  an  hum- 
ble Address  be  presented  to  his  royal 
highness  the  Prince  Regent,  to  ofier  the 
dutiful  congratulations  of  this  House  to 
his  Royal  Highness,  on  the  happy  nuptials 
of  her  royal  highness  the  Princess  Elisa- 
beth, daughter  of  his  Majesty,  with  his 
serene  highness  Frederick  Joseph  Louis 
Charles  Augustus,  landgrave  and  heredi- 
tary Prince  of  Hesse  Hombourg;  and  to 
assure  his  Royal  Highness  of  the  sincere 
and  heartfelt  satisfaction  which  this  Houae 
derives  from  a  circumstance  that  must  add 
ao  mnch  domeatichappineaa  to  hia  Majea- 
ty's  family.'* 

The  motion  was  agreed  to  nem.con»  It 
Was  aliio  resolved,  Tnat  the  House  should 
congratulate  her  Majesty  on  the  above 
hsppy  event;  and  also  that  a  Meaaage  of 
Congratulation  should  be  sent  to  the 
Princess  Elisabeth,  and  to  the  Prince  of 
Hesse  Hon^ourg. 

Bakr  Rsstriction    Coktikuancs 
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The  Houae  having,  on  the  motion  of  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  icaolved 
itaelf  into  a  comnnttee  on  the  Bank  Re* 
atriction  act,  and  on  the  act  for  the  r^ 
ion  of  Private  Bank  Notea, 

The  Chaneellor  of  the  Exchequer  torn 
to  aubmit  to  the  committee,  the  propoai- 
tiona  of  which  he  had  given  notice.  The 
right  hon.  gentleman  obaerved,  that  he 
h«i  waited  with  great  anxiety,  and  had 
poatponed  the  diacussion  of  the  queatioD 
to  a  period  of  the  aession  aa  late  aa  waa 
consistent  with  the  expectation  of  a  full 
attendance  of  members,  in  the  hope  ihal 
some  events  might  arise  of  a  nature  ao 
deciaive  aa  to  enable  him  either  to  dedaie 
to  parliament  that  the  Bank  of  England 
waa  ao  aitoated  aa  to  be  enabled,  with 
propriety,  at  once  to  resume  caahpa^ 
menta,  or  that  idrcomatances  had  taimn 
place  which  left  no  room  for  doubt  aa  to 
the  necessity  of  a  farther  continuance  of 
the  restriction.  The  result  of  all  hiA  in- 
qniriea,  however,  on  the  aubject  waa,  that, 
under  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case, 
he  waa  not  able  to  atate  a  case  of  so  dia- 
tinct  and  positive  a  nature ;  while  he  yet 
felt  that  he  could  not,  with  a  view  to  the 
public  intereata  and  to  the  safety  and  con- 
venience of  commerce,  but  submit  to  the 
committee. a  proposition  for  still  extend- 
ing, although  for  a  very  limited  period, 
the  act  of  restriction. 

In  order  to  render  what  he  had  to  say 
aa  intelligible  aa  possible,  he  begged  the 
committee  to  revert  to  the  state  of  things 
under  which  the  Restriction  act  had  been 
origioally  passed,  and  under  which  it  had 
subsequently  and  at  vsrious  periods  be^n 
renewed;  which,  at  the  last  renewal  of 
that  act  for  two  years,  in  1816,  took  place 
with  the  understanding  that  the  Bank 
should  employ  that  period  in  providing 
for  the  resumption  of  cash  paymenta  at 
its  expiration.  It  would  also  be  india^^ 
pensible  to  advert  to  the  course  of  ex- 
change during  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  period  to  which  he  had  alluoedt  The 
committee  would  recollect  that,  prior  to 
the  retreat  of  the  French  army  from 
Russia,  at  the  close  of  the  year  181%  the 
price  of  gold  bullion  was  5l»  12««  an  ounce, 
and  of  auver  dollars  6i»6(Lm  ounce.  At 
that  time,  therefore,  any  attempt  to  re- 
atore  the  metallic  currency  of  the  country 
would  have  been  utterly  unavailing,  aa 
the  coin  would  have  been  collected  and 
melted  as  fast  as  it  issued  from  the  coffers 
of  the  Bank.    But  when  tiie  French  army 
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^reliied  iato  Genumy  and  .was  beBtsn 
'.tfaefCy  and  .when  a  proMpect  arose  of  a 
iaucceiBful  lemuoa^n  of  the  war,  gold 
•fidll  .to  SL  an  oimfle ;  and  subsequently^ 
•vhen  the  allies  got  poBse8iio&  of:Paris,  to 
4/«  6s,  6flf.»  and  there  was  every  iiklica* 
Ltkn  of  its  speedily  falliag  to  so  low  aerate 
-as  'lo  enable  the  Bank  to  resume  their 
.nqnneBtsineasb.  The  unfortunate  events, 
'Ao waver,  whidi  took  place  in  the  spring 
^f  1815,  and  which  were  too  notorious  to 
jveader  it  necessary '  for  him  to  particu- 
«iarise  them,  and  which  again  involved 
iEnrope  in^the  calamities  of  war,  prevented 
4hi8  pleasing  pvospect  from  being  realized. 
<Aftfv  the  return  of  Buonaparte  toFrance, 
ia:Maroh,i}815,  gold  rose  from4/«  6$.  6d. 
'to  5t'  7^-an'0«Mce«  i It. was  obvious  that, 
laslong  as  a^  state  of  hostility  continued, 
-iipiy  attempt  at  a  resumption  of  cash  pay- 
-ments  woald,  for  the  reasons  that  had 
operated  in  preceding  cases,  pvove  whoUy 
fuUle.  Prom  the  period,  however,  at 
-which  hostilities  ceased,  it>was  but  justice 
.to  the  Bank  to  state,  that  they  had  adopted 
•evevy  measure  of  precaution  which  >might 
enable  them  to  resume  cash  payments 
with  safety.  Their  collection  of  specie 
•had  been  very  rapid  and  to  a  large 
-amoiint;  indeed,  to  an  esteot  beyond 
-what  he  should  have  supposed  possible 
in  so  short  a  space  of  time.  Another 
firepaiatory  measure  of  the  Bank  was  an 
experiment  which  was  first  tried  by  them 
in  January  ISlT.^He  alluded  to  their 
notice  that  they  were  ready  to  make  pay- 
-nents  in  cash  of  a  certain  description  of 
;outstanding  notes.  The  amount  of  the 
•notes  for  which,  under  that  notice,  pay- 
ment in  cash  might  have  been  demanded 
was  about  one  million  sterling.  The  re- 
aidt  of  the  experiment  miffht  be  considered 
Indicative  of  what  would  take  place  on  a 
general  resumption  of  cash  payments.  It 
was  found  that,  so  far  were  the  public  from 
being  anxious  to  obtain  payment  of  those 
notes  which  were  thus  rendered  immedi- 
ately payable  in  cash,  that  a  very  inconsi- 
derable, if  any  demand  whatever,  was  made 
for  that  purpose  on  the  Bank.  No  pre- 
ference whatever  of  metallic  currency  to 
paper  wss  shown  by  the  holders  of  those 
notes.  At  that  time  ^old  bullion,  which 
had  been  continually  sinking  during  the 
preceding  year,  was  reduced  to  SL  ISs,  6d. 
and  silver  to  4«.  lOd.  the  ounce.  It  was 
therefore  probable,  that  if  at  that  time  the 
Bank  had  returned  generally  to  cash  pay- 
ments, scarcely  any  would  nave  been  de- 
aModed.    It  was  in  the  reodleotion  of 


.several  hon. .gentlemen  who  heard  hun, 
and  who  had  Had  pecnliar  opportunities  <b£ 
being,  acquainted  with  those  tranaacticms, 
that. the  fiicts.wece  nrraselyaa  be  had 
,  stated  them.  Jle  din  not  wish  to  esiter 
into  any  .detail  on  the  subject,  but  lie 
might,  mention,  one  drcamstanoe  as  peon«> 
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liarly.  iUustralrae.  of  the  feeling  of 
country  .irith  respect  to  it.     Wbea   the 
exchange  of  the  old  .silver  ensnaicy  far 
the  new  took  place,  a  large  quantity  oF 
tlie  new  coin  was  aent  down  to.  die  banka 
in:Scotl«nd'fQr  .the  purpooe  of  bein^  ex- 
changed.     After  aU    the  repaired    en- 
chants weae   made,    a  sum  of  aboat 
7^00&  remained  in  one  of  them  (be  be- 
lieved the  Royal  Bank  of  Scotland), .  tbe 
directors  of  which atated,. that  it  nwa  de- 
sirable that  this  sum  should  be  retained 
for  tbe  convenience  of  tbe  country ;  suad 
requested,  as  a  fovour,  that  theyniiebt 
be  allowed  to  pay  for  it  in  ffola  ratoer 
than  in  bank  notes.    He  coidd  mention 
to  the  committee  other  incidents  of  e 
•  simiiar  nature,  but  that  which  he  had  al- 
ready related  might  perhaps  be  dsemoJ 
a  sufficient  illustration  of  the  opinion  of 
the  country. 

In  October  last,  the  Bank  of  Ei^i^land, 
having    experienced    no   imMmvenienoe 
from  their  former  experiment,  were  in- 
duced to  try  anothtf  on  a  more  extensive 
scale.    A  regular  notice  was  issued,  in 
pursuance  of  the  directions  of  the  act  of 
the  S7th  of  his  present  majesty,  and  of 
the  several  acts  since  passea  for  coDttna« 
ing  and  amending  the  same,  that  on  and 
amr  October  1st,  the  Bank  would  be 
ready  to  pay  cash  for  their  notes  of  every 
description,  dated  prior  to  January  1st 
1817*    But  the  result  of  that  expenment 
varied   considerably   from  that  of  the 
former.    Payment  m  cash  was  demanded 
to  a  large  amount ;   not  for  the  purpose 
of  internal  circulation  (for  this  he  hudly 
iqpprehended    was  the    opinion    of  say 
person),  but  for  the  purpose  of  being  re- 
mitted to   foreign   countries.      To  the 
causes  which  produced  that  situation  of 
things  he  should  presently  advert    It 
appeared  from  a  return  made  to  the  other 
House  of  Parliament,  that  tbe  Bank  iisued 
under  their  last  notice  a  sum  not  lets  thsn 
%660flOOL     0(  that  large  sum  hsrdly 
any  part  remained  in  circulation  in  Una 
country. 

He  would  now  call  the  attention  of  tbe 
committee  to  the  circumstances  which 
had  occasioned  the  difference  in  the  result 
of  the  two  experiments  made  by  the 
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Bank,  in  order  to  ihofw  hov  unadvUable 
it  would  be*  under  existing  circumitanoes, 
that  the  Bank  should  resume  cash  fiay- 
nients  at  the  present  moment.  Those 
circumstances  appeared  to  him  to  be,  in 
the  first  instance,  the/ deficient  harvest  of 
1816,  and  the  harvest  of  last  year  not 
being  more  than  an  ordinary  one,  the 
consequence  of  which  was,  that  the  quan- 
tity of  com  that  it  had  become  necessary 
to  import,  had  taken  a  great  deal  of  specie 
oat  or  the  country.  Tne  sums  drawn  out 
of  the  country  by  emigrants  from  it  was 
another  of  the  causes  which  operated  to 
produce  the  effect  in  question.  At  the 
same  time  it  was  necessaiy  to  observe  that 
those  sums  were  not  so  large  as  perhaps 
some  persons  might  imagine.  He  held  in 
his  hand  an  account  of  the  number  of 
persons  who  had  embarked  at  Dover  for 
the  continent,  and  who  had  returned  from 
the  continent  to  that  port.  Dover  was  so 
much  the  most  considerable  port,  at 
which  persons  embarked  from  this  country 
for  the  continent,  that  all  the  emigration 
from  the  other  ports  might  be  considered 
88  unimportant ;  and  the  committee  might 
therefore  assume  the  emigration  from 
*  Dover,  as  affording  a  tolerably  correct 
criterion  of  the  numbers  pf  our  emigrants. 
It  appeared  then,  that  the  whole  number 
of  persons,  who,  from  the  year  1814*  to 
the  fi^th  of  February  last,  had  embarked 
at  Dover  for  the  continent,  amounted  to 
90,290 ;  exclusively  of  aliens,  whose  num- 
ber amounted  to  somewhat  above  1 1,000. 
The  number  of  English,  who,  during  the 
same  period,  had  returned  to  Dover, 
amounted  to  77,530.  He  did  not  mean 
to  deny  that  many  persons  might  be  in- 
clttdedf  twice  in  the  return ;  having  gone 
and  returned  twice  within  the  period 
which  it  comprehended,  but  that  did  not 
afiect  the  conclusion  that  might  be  drawn 
from  it*  The  difference  between  the  two 
numbers  which  he  had  stated  was  12,700 ; 
so  that  it  mtsht  be  safely  affirmed  that 
the  number  qf  English  residing  abroad  did 
not  exceed  13,000.  If  it  were  assumed 
that  these  19,000  indifidoals  expended 
oo  the  average  200^.  a  year  each  (which, 
as  a  number  of  them  were  servants,  might 
be  deemed  a  sufficiently  high  estimate) 
the  account  of  their  annual  expenditure 
would  be  somewhat  above  two  millions 
and  a  half.  But  in  addition  to  that  the 
committee  must  take  into  their  account 
the  large  sum  expended  by  our  army 
abroad ;  for  although  it  was  true  that  the 
French  government'provided  ^r  the  SUP- 
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port  of  the  troops,  still  It  was  notorious, 
that  great  private  expense  was  incurred 
by  the  officers. 

The  two  circumstances  to  which  he  had 
just  adverted^— the  importation  of  foreign 
com,  and  the  residence  of  a  large  body 
of  English  abroad,  although  they  were 
certainly  not  of  a  permanent  nature ; 
might  recur  from  time  to  time,  and  were' 
well  worthy  of  consideration  in  discudsing' 
the  question  before  the  committee.  But 
there  was  another  circumstance  of  a  very 
extraordinary  nature,  which  required  the 
most  serious  attention,  and  which  had  ma-« 
terially  contributed  to  the  change  in  the 
state  of  things.  He  alluded  to  transac- 
tions which  had  taken  place  in  the  course 
of  the  last  two  years— namely,  the  nego-' 
tiation  in  this  country  of  large  loans  ibr 
foreign  powers.  lu  June  1816,  the 
French  government  negociated  a  large 
loan  in  this  country.  The  provision  was 
six  millions  of  francs  of  rentes  /  and  the 
sum  borrowed  amounted  to  about  five 
millions  steriing.  In  the  Budget  of  181 7^ 
a  provision  was  made  by  the  French  go« 
vemment  of  thirty  millions  of  rentes,  or  a 
capital  of  GOO  millions  of  francs,  amount* 
ing  to  about  24  millions  sterling  of  stock, 
or  about  15  millions  of  money  at  the  then 
price  of  the  French  funds.  This  sunr 
was,  indeed,  raised  in  three  several  loans* 
The  first  amounted  to  about  ten  millions 
of  rentes.  That  operation  took  place  ini 
February,  1817;  the  second  of  eiffhc 
millions  of  rentes  in  March  1817*  and  » 
farther  sum  of  nine  millions  of  rentes  was 
raised  in  July,  1817,  leaving  still  9  mil'' 
lions  to  be  realised  in  the  present  year. 
The  sums  raised  in  1817,  amounted  in 
the  whole  to  about  twenty  seven  milliona 
of  rentes  or  540  millions  of  capital  in  5 
per  cent  stock,  equal  to  about  22  mil- 
lions sterling  of  stock,  and  from  19  to 
14  millions  in  money.  If  the  committee 
would  compare  the  dates  of  those  loana 
with  the  periods  at  which  the  rate  of  ex- 
change began  to  be  unfavourable  towards 
this  country,  it  would  be  found  that  the 
exchan^  began  to  fall  soon  after  the 
conclusion  of  the  first  French  loan.  Gold 
which  in  May,  1816,  was  as  low  as  SL 
18f.  6d.  an  ounce,  rose  in  the  suceeedine 
month,  and  had  continued  to  ri»e  unt3 
February  in  the  eresent  year.  He  waa 
very  far  from  wishing  to  throw  any  blame 
An  the  individuals  who  had  eonlracted 
for  those  loans,  it  wsa  but  justice  to  them 
to  say  that  he  firmly  believed,  if  they  had 
thought  that  by  cofitracttng  fin  loana  witli 
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foieign  powers  they  would  do  any  iojiiry 
to  their  own  country,  they  would  on  no 
account  have  entered  into  them.  At  the 
aame  time  it  ought  idso  to  be  remembered, 
that  these  were  subjects  with  which  go« 
TCinment  ought  not  to  interfere.  Every 
man  had  a  legpol  right  to  the  disposal  of 
his  own  property ;  and  there  were  poli- 
tical advantages  of  great  importance  con- 
nected with  those  loans;  for  they  had' 
contributed  to  support  Uie  French  go- 
▼emmentt  and  to  enable  it  to  make  good 
its  engagements  with  foreign  powers 
Under  those  circumstances  it  would  have 
been  impolitic  as  well  as  unjustifiable  on 
the  part  of  the  British  government  to 
prevent  any  voluntary  transactions  of  its 
own  subjects  with  the  French  govemmenL 
The  effect,  however,  of  these  transactions 
Jiad  been  such  as  he  had  described.  The 
two  millions  and  a  half  of  cash  issued 
by  the  Bank  in  payment  of  their  notes 
had  immediately  eone  out  of  this  coun- 
try, and  had  enabled  the  contractors  for 
the  French  loans  to  make  good  their  en- 
gagements. The  loan  which  the  French 
government  had  in  the  present  year  con- 
tracted for,  was  l%O0O,O0M.  sterling;  buthe 
should  hardly  have  thought  that  this  was 
a  subject  sufficiently  important  to  influ- 
ence parliament  in  its  legislative  opera- 
tioasy  were  that  the  only  loan  that  was 
to  be  made.  But  there  was  at  present  a 
negotiation  on  foot  which  might  proba- 
bly end  in  the  raising  of  a  much  larger 
sum. 

As  the  necessity  of  the  proposition 
which  he  should  suomit  to  the  comnuttee 
in  some  measure  arose  from  that  negotia- 
tion, he  should  state  the  precise  object  of 
it.  The  committee  were  aware  that  by 
the  treaty  of  Paris,  the  allied  army  might 
either  leave  France  in  the  course  of  the 
present  year,  or  remain  there  two  years 
longer.  If  it  should  be  the  case,  that  the 
allied  army  left  France  in  the  course  of 
the  present  year,  and  that  th^  French 
ahould  consequently  fulfil  their  pecu- 
niary engagements  in  the  present  vear^ 
in  addition  to  the  sum  of  twelve  miluons, 
for  which  he  had  already  stated  a  loan  had 
been  concluded,  a  farther  sum  of  twenty 
nsiUions  sterling  would  probably  be  wanted 
by.  the  French  .government  to  enable  it  to 
Kqoidate  all  the  claiou  upon  it.  He  would 
leave  the  comnuttee  to  imagine  what  the 
elfect  of  a  lean  to  such  an  amount  would 
necessarily  be.  He  had  already  stttted^ 
that  in  so  far  88  rmrded  one  internal  si- 
tuationy  these  corid  bn  no  danger  la  the 


resumption   of  cash  payineAti  by    tfte 
Bttik,  for  that  there  existed  but  little 
position  on  the  part  of  the  public  to 
for  the  payment  in  cash  of  any  lai^e  \ 
portion  of  the  notes  of  the  Ban£     But 
when  so  large  a  drain  might  be  made  Irom 
this  country,  as  would  be  occasioned  bjr 
the  French   loan  in  contemplaticHi^    he^ 
would  put  it  to  the  committer,  whfthfr 
the  danger  of  attempting  the  operatioo 
of  resuming  cash  payments  at  an  undue 
time,  would  not  more  than  overbalsuice 
any  disadvantage  wbidi  might  arise  from 
the  temporary  prolongatiim  of  the  restric- 
tion?   He  could  not  suppose  thnt  anv 
hon.  gentleman  would  thmk  it  advisable 
for  the  Bank  to  resume  ita  paymente  ie 
specie,  under   circumstances  extrennsljr 
similar  in  their  nature  to  those  which  ex- 
isted when  the  restriction  was  originnlijr 
imposed.    That  nothing  could  be  stroi^gnr 
than  the  resemblance  between  the  two 
periods,*  was  evident  from  the  tenor  of 
the  report  of  the  oommittBe  of  that  Uonae, 
on  which  the  proposition  for  restrtctiiig 
the  payments  in  cash,  wast  in  the  first  io* 
stance,  founded.    The   opinion   of  the 
Bank  itself^^too,  was  of  great  importance 
in  deciding  the  question  originidly.    In 
the  roBolutions  of  the  company  of  direo 
tors  of  the  Bank  of  Engkind,  dated  the 
Sd  December    1795,    it   was   dechired, 
*<  That  the  court  of  directors,   after  a 
very  solemn  deliberation,  adequate  to  the 
importance    of  the   subject,  are   unani* 
mously  of  opinion,  that  should  the  pro* 
posed  loan  to  the  Emperor  take  plaosy 
they  are  but  too  wdl  grounded  in  dedar* 
ing  (from  the  actual  efibcts  of  the  Em- 
peror's last  loan,  and  the  continued  drains 
of  specie  and    bullion,  they  still   expe» 
rience),  that  they  have  the  most  cogent 
reasons  to  apprehend  very  momeatoos 
and  alarming   consequences*^'     On  the 
11th  of  February    1796,  the   directors 
came  to  still  stronser  resolutions.    They 
then  dedared,  «<  'Rmt  if  any  farther  loan 
or  advance  of  money  to  the  Emperor,  or 
to  any  other  Airejgn  state,  shoitki  in  the 
present  state  of  anirs  take  pkice,  it  will» 
in  all  probability,  prove  &tal  to  the  Bank 
of  Eoffland;  and   they  therefore  most 
earnestly  deprecated  the  adoption  of  any 
sttch  measure:  and  solemnly  protsMsd 
against  any  responsibility  for  the  calsmi* 
tons  consefpences  that  may  follow  there* 
from.'**    Tnos  similar  were  the  circum* 

*  See  Bsriiamentary  Histoiy,  Vol.  SS| 
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«ltfiO0s  of  th^  Crwo  periodf.  Every  one 
imiit  be  iiwire  of  the  difficulty  iritfi  wfaioh 
the  dMDging  of  a  long^esuMithed  order 
idi  thiogi  moK  be  attended :  and  more 
fMUticonrly  in  the  case  of  currency  and 
orcolation. 

He  tliould,  peitapi 9  be  asked  wkether 
tiie  natore  of  our  curreney  wan  to  depend 
*««  llie  opetaiions  oif  foreign  powen  ?  He 
should  reply— certainly  iiot.*-If  we  cooM 
scatty  return  to  a  state  of  permanent 
eakl  secore  circulation  with  safotyy  we 
nought  to  return  to  that  state  of  tilings 
wiuieut  delay.  But  surely  the  moment 
«ro«ld  be  ilUeliosen  far  maiang  die  aitemjpt 
•when  we  were  under  the  influence  of  cir- 
cumstances Vtfy  lilce  those  which  took 
place  when  the  suspension  was  first  pro- 
poied.  He  should,  perhsps,  be  told,  that 
the  rsstriction  was  first  proposed  in  a  time 
^  war  and  danger^  and  tmit  the  measure 
-was  rendered  necessary,  in  consequenoe 
*«f  the  advances  made  to  a  foreign  power, 
•under  die  guarantee  of  government.  He 
eras  aware  of  die  force  of  this  remark, 
but  still  it  did  not  oountsrbelance  the 
peater  eatent  of  the  operations  at  the 
present  time.  For  the  imperial  loan 
amounted  only  to  four  milHons  and  a 
half— a  farther  loan  of  three  millions  was 
in  contemplation,  but  it  was  stopped  br 
those  resolutions  of  the  Bank  to  whidi 
he  had  already  adverted.  Now,  besides 
the  loan  of  last  year  to  France,  thirty 
millions  might  be  necessary  for  that  coon- 
try  in  the  present  year,  and  fifve  millions 
had,  besides,  been  raised  for  Prussia. 
Even  if  all  those  loans  were  to  he  nego- 
ciated  abroad,  there  was  no  reason  for 
-suppoaing  Uiat  capital  was  so  abundant 
on  the  continent  tliat  a  large  propordon 
of  the  money  would  not  come  from  this 
country.  This  wculd  occasion  a  dram  on 
die  resources  of  this  country  to  a  much 
greater  amount  than  that  of  1795. 

He  wished  it  to  be  distinctly  under- 
vlood,  that  he  did  not  propose  to  continue 
the  restrictions  in  consequence  of  any 
eircnmstances  in  the  internal  state  of  the 
Bank,  which  he  believed  was  fully  pre- 
pared to  make  good  its  payments;  but 
oa  account  of  those  external  circumstances 
which  would  render  such  an  operation  ex- 
tremely unpropitious  and  dangerous  at 
the  present  moment.  He  hoped,  how- 
eeer^  that  another  measure  which  he 
should  have  the  honoar  to  propose,  mi^ht 
-have  the  efieot  of  eonsidenmly  alleviating 
(he-evO  of  ^tho  restriction — a  measure 
which,  he  trusted,  would  place  a  great 


ptat  of  our  paper  ««nrency  on  a  Acre 
aeeure  ibodng  than  ever.  On  ibe  re^ 
sonsptioii  of  cash  payments,  it  would  be 
proper  that  our  paper  curreney  should 
retorb  as  nearly  as  possiMe  to  what  it 
had  been.  For  himself,  he  eeuld  assure 
the  committee,  that  he  was  very  desirous 
that  the  Bank  should  resume  its  payments 
in  cash ;  and  the  committee  might  rely 
upon  it  that,  if  they  were  anxious  far  the 
retum  of  that  state  of  thmgs,  the  bank 
directors  were  as  ^sincerely  desirous  of 
bringing  it  about.  They  were  most  knU 
ling  to  adopt  every  measure  #hich  might 
be  thought  necessary  far  the  eifi&cting  of 
that  o^ect,  Mid  for  cenfiitning  every 
teguladoa  which  partisfiieflrt  might  wish  to 
propese. 

But  he  was  now  to  direct  the  attention 
of  the  committee  to  the  other  part  of  the 
subject  to  which  he  had  alluded,  and  which 
he  should  endeavour  to  explain  as  shortly 
as  jpossible.  He  had  to  propose  a  plan, 
which,  in  the  course  of  no  long  period  of 
dmoy  would  give  the  public  such  a  security 
far  a  considerable  part  of  our  paper  circu- 
ladon,  as  it  never  before  possessed.  It 
wak  his  inteiidon  to  propose,  that  the 
Restriction  act  sliould  be  continued  fot 
another  year,  namely,  to  July  1819,  and 
that  in  one  year  from  that  period  the  ope- 
raUon  of  this  new  plan  should  commence. 
—-There  could  be  no  doubt,  that  the  most 
perfect  and  desirable  currency  for  any 
country,  was  a  mixed  one  of  specie  and 
paper.  It  might  be  advisable,  that  ther^ 
should  be  a  psper  circulation  to  a  large 
amount,  but  it  was  certainly  advisable  at 
the  same  time,  that  it  should  always  be 
convertible  into  specie,  so  that  the  holdeiS 
might  have  the  most  complete  reliance, 
that  whenever  they  pleased  they  could 
convert  the  paper  into  a  metalh'c  Cur- 
rency. Many  plans  had  at  difibrent  timek 
been  in  contemplation,  respecting  the  best 
means  of  security  from  the  abuse  of  paper 
currency.  It  had  been  proposed,  that 
paper  should  be  issued  on  the  security  of 
various  deposits — on  the  security  of  landed 
property,  and  of  other  property.  The 
great  objection  against  issuing  paper  on 
the  deposit  of  property  was,  that,  what- 
ever value  the  property  deposited  might 
possess  at  the  time  the  deposit  was  made, 
It  could  be  converted  into  money  only 
under  fnvoorable  circumstances,  and,  that 
when  attempts  were  made  to  convert  it 
into  money  under  other  circumstances,  it 
often  fell  so  much  in  value,  as  not  to 
laaliaa  the  sum  advanced  on  the  security 
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of  it  All  land  banks  were  particularly 
subject  to  this  inconvenience-  From  the 
many  difficulties  attendant  on  the  con- 
veyance of  lauded  property,  .and  on  raising 
money  on  landed  securities,  land  banks 
bad  generally  been  unsuccessful.  This 
sort  of  uncertainly  however,  did  not  exist 
jwith  respect  to  another  aescription  of 
property  which  existed  in  this  country  io  a 

freat  extent— be  meant  funded  property, 
t  was  not  indeed  free  from  fluctuation,  but 
it  might  always  be  considered  available  to  a 
certain  extent.  If  at  the  time  when  fund- 
ing was  first  introduced,  a  paper  currency 
bad  been  founded  on  it,  and  such  currency 
bad  grown  up  with  it,  we  might  have  pos- 
sessed a  paper  currency  as  perfect  as 
could  be  wished  for.  If  on  the  deposit  of 
0  certain  amount  of  stock,  a  certain 
amount  of  paper  might  have  been  issued, 
such  paper  would  have  been  free  from  the 
insecurity  of  the  paper  currency  that  we 
have  hitherto  possessed.  At  present  our 
paper  currency  was  not  of  equal  security 
m  diiferent  parts  of  the  kingdom.  .  Scot- 
land, from  the  nature  of  its  currency,  and 
the  extent  of  the  capital  of  the  persons 
engaged  in  banking  ( which  in  that  part  of 
the  kingdom  were  not  subject  to  the  same 
restrictions  in  point  of  number,  which  ex- 
isted in  England  under  the  charter  of  the 
JBa»k),  had  had  no  considerable  failures, 
and  enjoyed  great  advantages  in  the  secu- 
4'ily  of  her  paper  circulation.  No  incon- 
^reniencies  could  be  charged  against  it. 
In  England,  however,  and  still  more  in 
Ireland,  that  was  not  the  case.  But  all 
.the  inconveniencies,  of  however  serious  a 
nature,  arising  out  of  the  insecurity  of  the 
j)aper  of  private  bankers,  might  be  pre- 
vented by  the  adoption  of  the  plan  that 
be  was  about  to  propose.  In  that  plan, 
Jie  wished  to  keep  in  view  the  difference 
between  that  part  of  the  paper  currency, 
^vhich  might  be  considered  as  the  immediate 
•representative  of  cash,  and  notes  of  larger 
value,  which  in  some  respects  answered  a 
different  purpose.  He  meant,  tbat  be 
ishould  be  directed  ki  his  views,  by  those 
which  the  legislature  took,  when  they  pro- 
hibited the  circulation  of  any  notes  under 
iive  pounds  in  value.  It  was  when  the 
metallic  currency  was  first  suspended  by 
the  act  pri»hibiting  cash  payments  by  the 
•bank  of  England,  that  permission  was 
^iven  to  circulate  notes  imder  five  pounds, 
.and  of  not  less  than  twenty  shillings  value. 
This  permission  had  been  renewed  from 
time  to  time,  and  the  period  now  fixed  for 
)the  cucculatiou  of  those  notesi  was  «ne 


year  after  the  expiration  of  the  tenm  mt 
which  the  suspension  of  cash  pajrments 
should  terminate.     The  suspensiun    ACt 
would  expire  on  the  5tb  of  July,   1818  ; 
but,  as  he  should  propose,  the  continuaiioe 
of  the  suspension  for  another  year,  it  sras 
his  intention  also  to  propose,  tbat  the  alter- 
ation with  respect  to  the  circulation  of 
private  bankers  should  not  take  place  be- 
fore the  5th  of  July,  1820. 

There  was  an  act  now  in  force,  permit- 
ting the  issue  of  notes  under  the  value  €»€ 
five  pounds  of  the  Bank  of  England*  It 
was  not  his  intention  to  interfere  with  that 
circulation,  as  it  might  be  considered  to 
rest  on  good  security,  the  Bank  giving  in 
fact,  that  very  security,  which  he  oow 

C reposed  to   demand  from  the   private 
ankers;   for  they  had  advanced  fifteen 
millions  of  capital  to  government,  and 
they  always  necessarily  held  in  their  hands 
a  considerable  amount  of  floating  govern- 
ment securities.— It  was  his  intention  to 
propose,  that  after  the  5th  of  July,  1820, 
no  private  banker  should  issue  notes  in 
England  or  Ireland  (for  he  would  except 
Scotland,  as  the  objection  against  the  paper 
circulation  of  the  private  bankers  of  Ea^ 
land  and  Ireland  did  not  apply  to  Scot- 
land) for  any  sum  imder  five  pounds  with* 
out  having  made  a  sufficient  deposit  of 
government  securities,  consisting  either  of 
stock  or  of  exchequer  bills. — He  proposed 
therefore,  that  it  should  be  enacted,  tbat 
every  private  banker  shotild  transfer  into 
the  names  of  the  commissioners,  for  the 
reduction  of  the  national  debt  an  amoont 
of  stock  double  that  of  the  nominal  value  of 
the  notes  of  that  description  issued  by  them* 
or  deposit  in  the  hands  of  the  committion- 
ers  exchequer  bills  of  equal  value  to  that 
issue.    The  cause  of  the  difference  which 
he  recommended  in  this  respect  was,  that 
from  the  firequent  fluctuation  in  the  price 
of  stock,  the  nominal  value  of  the  notes  in 
stock  might  turn  out  to  be  a  very  inade- 
quate security.    The  interest  arising  on 
the  stock  transferred,  or  on  the  exchequer 
bills  deposited,  would  of  course  be  paid  to 
the  owners  after  the  deduction  of  charges 
for  management.-*WiUi  respect  to  the 
notes  to  be  issued  on  this  credit,  he  meant 
to  propose,  that  before  they  could  be  so 
issued  they  should  be  carried  to  thestsmp- 
office,  and  stamped  io  a  way  that  should 
denote    they    were   so  secured. '  Some 
farther  collateral  security  against  fmud 
or  forgery,  might  perhaps  be  deemed  ex* 
pedient ;   but  that  would  be  a  maittr  for 
future  consideration* 
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Thif  was  the  general  oatline  of  his  plan, 
•which,  he  hoped  he  had  rendered  suffi- 
ciently  intelligible*  The  details  would  of 
course  be  matter  of  much  deliberation. 
Tliere  were,  however,  two  objections  that 
might  be  made  to  the  plan,  which  he  was 
desirous  of  anticipating.  One  was,  that  the 
measure  proposra  would  tend  to  produce 
a  great  and  unlimited  paper  circulation. 
It  would  be  said,  that  as  this  paper  was 
founded  on  the  immense  amount  of  the 
funds,  it  might  be  considered  as  co-exten- 
sive. The  answei^  to  this  objection  was 
short,  but  he  trusted  satisfactory.  It  was 
impossible  that  there  could  be  a  greater 
temptation  to  an  over  issue  in  the  case  of 
a  paper  founded  on  security,  than  in  the 
case  of  one  founded  on  no  security ;  and 
the  limit  of  which  depended  on  the  will 
of  the  banker,  and  of  those  among  whom 
it  was  to  be  circulated.  There  wssno 
limitation  at  present  but  the  wiU  of  the 
banker,  and  the  will  of  those  amone  whom 
the  paper  was  to  circulate.  So  long  as 
the  paper  does  not  return  upon  the  ban- 
Jser  to  an  inconvenient  amount,  he  has  no 
inducement  to  limit  his  circulation;  he 
mav  therefore  issue  as  much  paper  as  he 
finds  the  public  disposed  to  receive ;  but 
should  the  proposed  plan  be  adopted,  the 
banker  would  ieel  a  considerable  restraint 
in  his  issues  from  the  necessity  of  depo- 
siting a  valuable  consideration.  The 
other  objection  might  be,  that  the  circu-^ 
lation  of  paper  under  the  value  of  five 
pounds,  was  not  so  profitable  to  the  ban- 
ker as  to  induce  him  to  continue  it  under 
the  circumstances  of  a  deposit—that  he 
might  consider  the  deposit  so  great  an 
inconvenience  in  addition  to  the  other 
charges  on  banking,  that  he  might  not 
engage  in  the  proposed  plan.  To  this  he 
would  answer— undoubtedly,  if  the  ban- 
ker had  his  option  to  issue  notes  with  or 
without  security,  there  could  be  no  ques- 
tion which  be  would  choose.  As  issuing 
paper  without  security  was  more  advan- 
tageous to  him  than  issuing  it  with  secu- 
rity, he  would  naturally  prefer  it.  But 
supposing  that  the  safety  of  the  public 
required  that  a  security  should  be  afibrded, 
he  felt  persuaded  that  the  banker  had  a 
sufficient  interest  in  continuing  his  opera- 
tions, subject  to  such  security.  It  was 
perfectly  certain  that  it  was  necessary  for 
every  banker  to  have  a  laree  sum  in  his 
possession  to  answer  the  demands  upon 
him ;  and  this  sum  was  now  kept  in  cash 
or  bank  notes  which  constituted  an  un- 
productive capital    Buty  under  the  pro- 


posed security,  he  could  make  the  pay- 
ment of  demands  upon  him  in  his  own 
stock  notes,  which  would  be  received  as 
cash  in  paying  off  his  large  notes.  He 
would  be  left  without  restraint  in  all  issues 
of  notes  beyond  five  pounds  in  value.  He 
would  have  all  that  parliament  thought  it 
proper  he  should  have  before  the  passing 
of  the  Bank  Restriction  act.  Nothine 
would  be  taken  from  him  to  which  he  conla 
be  considered  as  having  a  well-founded 
claim.  There  would  still  therefore  be 
left  to  him  a  very  sufficient  profit.  Many 
private  bankers  were  already  stockholders 
to  a  very  large  amount.  In  their  casCi 
where  would  be  the  inconvenience  of  de« 
positing  in  the  hands  of  the  commissioners 
a  certain  portion  of  that  stock  ?  The 
only  difference  was,  that  the  amount  de- 
posited  woul^  be  available  only  to  the 
nolders  of  the  notes  secured  upon  it,  in- 
stead of  being  available  to  their  creditors 
in  general/  But  the  safety  which  those 
among  whom  the  notes  were  circulated 
would  receive,  would  far  outweigh  any 
inconvenience  to  the  private  banker. 
Strictly  speaking,  a  banker  at  present  had 
hardly  occasion  for  any  capital.  But  one 
consequence  of  the  proposed  plan  would 
be,  that  it  would  have  a  tendency  to  en- 
gage men  of  large  property  in  banking 
concerns,  and  to  exclude  those  who  did 
not  possess  an  invariable  security  for  their 
creditors.  The  leaving  out  all  that  part 
of  the  circulation  which  exceeded  five 
pounds,  would  continue  the  operation 
of  banking  as  advantageously  to  the  ban- 
ker as  was  compatible  with  the  safety  of 
the  public.  They  were  placed  here  in  an 
option  of  difficulties.  No  man  would  say 
that  they  ought  to  prohibit  the  circulation 
of  all  paper  under  five  pounds  in  value. 
Such  an  opinion  might  indeed  be  enter- 
tained, but  at  all  evenu  it  was  very  rare. 
Those,  however,  who  had  any  acquaint- 
ance with  the  commercial  affiurs  of  this 
country,  could  not  but  be  cbnrinced  that 
such  a  system  was  impossible.  A  metallic 
currency  was  so  cumbersome  for  mercan- 
tile dealings,  that  we  could  never  conve- 
niently return  wholly  to  it.  The  question 
thererore  was,  whether,  as  it  might  not  be 
desirable  to  return  to  a  metallic  cunrency^ 
but  as  it  was  desirable  to  have  a  paper  as 
near  in  value  to  a  metallic  currency  as 
possible,  we  would  allow  an  issue  of  paper 
without  such  a  deposit  as  might  secure 
the  creditor  against  the  danger  of  impro- 
vident specuhuion  on  the  part  of  the  ban- 
ker, and  the  bankec  luiBKlf  agaust  the 
temptation  to  it  ? 
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He  was  persuaded,' howerer,  that  it  was 
expedient  in  every  respect  that  fyi  time 
should  be  given  to  private  bankers  before 
the  system  should  be  carried  into  com- 
milsive  operation,  and  that  time  he  thought 
he  had  given.  During  the  two  yvars 
after  which  this  measure  was  to  take  com- 
plete efiect,  the  country  bankers  would 
be  enabled  to  reduce  their  transactions 
within  the  amount  which  might  be  con- 
venient to  them.  Besides  this,  two  years 
formed  a  convenient  period,  as  the  notes 
of  country  bankers  are  generally  by  them- 
selves  calculated  to  wear  out  in  about  that 
ttme ;  and  they  would  thus  have  due  no- 
tice not  u>  incur  any  unnecessary  expense 
by  the  provision  of  stamps,  and  the  issue 
of  notes,  the  farther  circulation  of  which 
would  be  prohibited  before  they  were 
worn  out.  The  restriction  on  the  Bank 
of  England  being  to  continue  one  year 
longer,  one  of  the  inconveniences  which 
had  been  anticipated  from  that  measure 
was,  that  it  would  cause  an  inordinate 
Issue  of  country  notes.  But  by  the  mea- 
sure whidi  he  nad  just  detailed,  the  ban- 
kers would  be  restrained  from  issuing 
largely,  as  they  would  be  obliged,  at  a 
certain  time,  to  draw  in  all  ror  which 
they  could  not  give  security.  A  secure 
ana  permanent  paper  circulation  would 
thus  be  provided^  after  the  resumption  of 
cash  payments,  which  would  afford  a  re- 
lief to  the  public  that  could  not  be  effected 
b^  a  complete  return  to  metallic  currency 
with  all  the  incumbrances  attending  it. 

He  had  thus  briefly  stated  the  measures 
he  had  to  propose ;  the  latter  of  which  he 
should  have  thought  desirable,  even  if  he 
had  not  recommended  the  continuance 
of  the  restriction.  Considerable  pr&para- 
tioQ  would  be  necessary  before  the  plan 
relating  to  country  bankers  could  be 
brought  into  operation.  Inquiries  roust 
be  made  as  to  what  species  of  stamp  ought 
to  be  put  upon  their  notes  to  afford  the 
most  eflectuaf  security  against  imposition. 
The  public  woidd  thus  have  a  double 
guard  against  forgery — that  which  the 
country  bankers  might  adopt,  superadded 
to  all  that  a  public  office  could  do :  which 
together  would  be  as  perfect  a  security 
as  the  nature  of  the  case  would  admit  or. 
As  soon  as  these  preparatory  arrangeosents 
were  made,  eyery  banker  who  was  filing 
to  issue  small  notes  ob  die  secorltyof  stool 
transferred,  or  exchequer  bAls  deposited, 
migM  do  so ;  and  it  would  ho  doubt  be 
the  wish,  as  he  was  persuaded  it  would  be 
the  iBtoQsst^  of  maay  benkers  te  do  this 


before  the  peiiod  (July  1890)  wkich    fce 
had  mentioned.  Many  ofthe  cdunti^ 
kers  were  holders  of  stock;    ana 
might  thus  periiaps  add  two  or  ths>ee  _ 
cent  to  the  interest  of  that  stock.  '  la 
might  be  said  that  it  would  be  in<Nmpg 
nient  to   them   to   transfer  double   tlie 
amount  of  their  issues ;  buX  they  bad  tbe 
choice    of  depositing    exchequer     tNlla 
merely  equal  to  those  issues.    He  ^^otAd 
not  detain   the   committee   any  loager^ 
but  would  conclude  with  moving, 

**  That  leave  be  ghren  to  bring  in  a  bili 
for  further  continuing  an  act  of  tbe  44th 
year  of  his  present  majesty  to  coatinoe 
the  Restrictions  contained  m  several  acta 
of  his  present  majesQr  on  Pftymcnta  of 
Cash  by  the  Bank  of  England.*' 

Mr.  Tiermy  said,  that  the  stateoMsita 
of  the  right  hon.  genleman,  so  far  as  tbej 
went,  were  intelligible  enough.    Hetraa 
far,  however,  from  being  convinced  by  his 
arguments.    At  present  he  would  not  m 
into  them  at  any  length :  he  would  only 
be^  of  the  House  to  consider  the  state  ia 
which  they  were  placed :  no  matter  whe- 
ther the  proposed  plan  was  a  good  one  or 
not.    It  went  to  produce  quite  a  new  sye- 
tem  of  currencj,  and  that  in  a  time  of 
peace;  and  this  was  to  be  done  merely 
upon  the  suggestion  of  the  chancellor  of  tfcie 
exchequer,  without  any  previous  comflut- 
tee,  and  without  examining  a  single  wit- 
ness.    After   the   confident  prediotisns 
which  the^  had  heard  some  time  back 
from  the  right  hon.  gentleonn  th^y  irere 
to  be  now  called  upon  to  eontmus  the 
Bank  Restriction  for  another  year,  aad 
to  introduce  a  total  change  in  the  prinei* 

{>le  of  private  bank-paper.  Upon  the 
atter  subject  he  would  not  ofler  aoy  opi*- 
nion:  he  could  not  trust  his  judgment 
with  it  at  present.  It  seemed  doubtfiil 
whether  it  was  intended  by  this  plan  to 
sweep  away  completely  tbe  circulation  df 
all  private  paper,  and  place  it  ia  the 
hands  of  the  Bank  of  England,  or  greathr 
to  enlarge  the  issue  of  such  paper.  It 
might  leM  to  either  of  the  two  effects. 
At  all  events,  it  would  throw  a  great 
bwdship  upon  the  private  banken.  Ia 
the  first  place,  thehr  character  would, 
after  this  proporal,  stand  tainted  fcr  the 
next  two  years.  What  oould  be  tbe  use 
of  proposm^  the  bill  at  present?  The 
oaly  motive  ne  oodd  see  was,  to  put  smu 
upon  their  guard  asainst  tbe  eouatir 
baidEers.  Me  wasno  friend  to  aasstiMh 
ed  issueof  their  paper*  They  had|  k<m- 
ef^Ti  heM  of  graat  service  lo  die  piUi<^ 
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and  howtfver  dtiihMit  faeniigbt  be  to  oont^ 
fiDft  tkcir  circuktioQ  witliin  proper  bounds, 
he  woold  not  wish  to  bring  odium  upon 
them  in  this  mamitr,  or  to  nold  them  up 
at  persons  not  to  be  trusted.    No  man, 
he  Ibelieved  weuld  be  frilling  to  commence 
the  business  of  a  private  banker  upon  the 
proposed    principle    of  stock    security. 
The  princi]^*  as  he  understood,  was, 
tkat  lot  the  issue  of  every  lOtf.  in  notes, 
a  security,  of  9002.  in  stock  would  be  re- 
<]i]ired,  or  as  it  stood  at  present,  of  160/. 
Now  was  it  to  be  expected  that  any  per- 
son would  issue  paper  upon  such  terms  as 
those  ^    The  answer  would  perhaps  be, 
that  if  he  did  not  like  to  give  security  in 
etocfc,  he  mt^t  %o  te  the  exchequer  and 
have  1001.  m  bills  for   eveiy  hundred 
powidofhisowD.    But  what  would  this 
be  but  an  issue  of  exchequer  bills  i    The 
rijiht  hon.  gentleman  showed  a  great  deal 
of  reading.    He  had  read  all  the  plans 
which  had  been  suggested  for  some  years. 
This  was  one  of  them,  and  a  very  hopeful 
eoe  it  was  I    There  was  an  observation 
which  he  could  not  help  makine  upon  the 
aubject.    It  was,  that,  according  to  this 
measure,  the  five-pound  notes  were  to 
rest  entirely,  as  beloret  upon  the  personal 
security  of  the  banker  and  his  individual 
eredit.    In  such  a  state  of  things  would 
any  man  be  sueh  a  foot  as  to  tuce  five- 
pound  notes  at  all  from  a  private  banker 
while  he  could  get  one  pound  notes  with 
good  security  ?    No  person  in  his  senses 
would  do  it.    Was  this  the  well-digested 
measure  which  the  chancellor  of  the  ex* 
chequer  had   had  in  contemplation  for 
seme  months?     Would  he  pretend  that 
he  had  not  a  much  more  extensive  plan  if 
he  hiid  not  been  corrected  by  others? 
Of  the  debentures,  however,  which  were 
not  issued  he  should  say  nothing — de  mor" 
tui$  nil  niii  bonum.    But  the  plan  which 
was  actually  proposed  was  deserving  of  a 
thorough  investigation,  which  it  could  not 
have  in  a  discussion  in  the  House.     How- 
ever clear  the  statement  of  the  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer,  or  the  speeches  of  those 
i^ho  might  follow  him,  they  could  not  be 
satisfactory  to  the  maits  of  the  country* 
without  a  reference  of  the  subject  to  a 
committee,  by  which  the  various  specula- 
tive opinions  would  be  received,  compared, 
and  digested.— But  he  would  ask,  why 
was  the  measure  proposed  two  years  be- 
fbre  if  was  to  take  efiect  ?    Here  was  a 
Mw  principle,  which,  for  some  reason  or 
other,  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
wished  them  to  admit  two  years  before  it 


was  acted  upon.  The  oaly  reaste  which 
had  been  given  was,  that  the  pnvata 
baakem  might  have  fiur  play— -that  th^ 
might  not  issue  notes  which  would  be 
drawn  in  before  they  would  be  worn  oot* 
Now  where  would  be  the  necessity  for  incur- 
ring any  additional  expense  upon  thu  ac- 
count? Any  B0te4  which  sfter  the  lapse 
of  the  next  two  years  nnght  not  be  too  old 
to  be  kept  m  circulation,  could  have  a  new 
stamp  affixed  to  them,  according  to  the 
intended  plan.  This  would  answer  just 
as  well  as  if  the  paper  waa  new  [Nd^! 
from  the  chancellor  of  the  exdiequer]. 
Perhaps  sOb  An  old  note  midit  be  stamp- 
ed as  well  as  a  new  one;  However  that 
waa  quite  a  matter  of  taste.  This  was  the 
only  reason  given  for  proposing  such  a 
bill  two  years  before  it  was  intended  to 
carry  it  into  effect.  He  would  beg  the 
House  not  to  adopt  such  a  principle  upon' 
the  mere  visionary  expectations  of  wiiat 
was  to  be  the  state  of  things  two  years 
hence.  He  did  not  fully  understand  the 
bearing  of  the  thing.  There  was  perhaps 
no  man  in  the  House  who  did.  fbr  this 
reason  a  committee  would  be  necessa- 
ry, and  if  no  otfier  person  in  the  House 
moved  for  it,  he  would.  The  next  sub- 
ject offered  to  their  consideratiou  was 
the  continuance  for  another  year  of  the 
Bank  Restriction.  The  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman said,  it  was  with  the  greatest  un- 
willingness he  felt  himself  called  upon  to 
propose  it.  Nothing  but  the  strong  ne- 
cessity of  the  times  could  induce  him  to 
do  it.  He  appeared  in  the  utmost  des- 
pondency. The  right  hon.  gentleman 
one  or  two  sessions  back,  had  said  that  he 
did  not  entertain  the  smallest  doubt  that 
the  Bank  would  be  able  to  resume  their 
cash  payments  in  July  next.  If  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  expected  really  that  they 
would  be  resumed,  he  could  assure  him* 
that  he  was  the  only  person  who  enter- 
tained any  such  hope.  The  right  hon. 
gentleman  told  them  that  the  directors 
were  fully  prepared  and  willing  to  pay  in 
cash,  and  that  the  restriction  would  only 
continue  for  one  year  more.  The  right 
hon.  gentleman  must  forgive  him  if  he 
did  not  believe  one  word  of  it.  When  July 
1819  arrived,  it  would  be  then  said,  that 
they  might  as  well  continue  the  restriction 
for  another  year— that  it  would  throw 
every  thing  into  confusion  to  resume  cash 
payments  until  the  other  fine  plan  began 
to  operate.  Sure  no  man  of  decent  habits 
>  of  life  could  then  find  in  his  heart  to  refuse 
such  a  proposal  [a  laughj.    The  thing 
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was  no  joke ;  it  was  a  matter  of  the  high- 
cat  importance.  In  this  manner  for  one 
year,  and  for  many  other  years,  would  the 
bank  Restriction  be  continued.  The 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  had  said  that 
he  was  most  sincere  in  his  wish  to  resume 
cash  pajrmentSy  and  he  answered  for  it  that 
the  Bank  was  just  as  sincere.  In  this,  he 
believed  him.  The  Bank  and  the  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer  were  just  as  sin- 
cere the  one  as  the  other.  The  system  of 
finance  on  which  the  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer  proceeded,  was  irreconcileable 
with  the  system  of  cash  payments;  and  as 
the  Bank  lived  on  their  profits,  which  they 
could  not  increase  indefinitely  if  they  were 
obliged  to  pay  in  cash,  they  thus  agreed 
together  perfectly  well.  The  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer  trembled  at  the  yery 
idea  of  the  Bank  resuming  their  payments 
in  cash.  He  knew  what  the  consequences 
of  it  would  be— that  it  would  raise  the  in- 
terest of  money,  that  it  would  produce  an 
immediate  change  in  the  price  of  all  arti- 
clesy  and  that  there  would  be  an  end  to  all 
his  fine  speeches  about  lowering  the  in- 
terest of  money.-— It  was  said,  that  the 
Bank  had  done  every  thing  in  their  power 
to  prepare  themselves  for  the  resumption 
of  cash  payments  at  the  time  provided  by 
parliament.  Quite  the  contrary.  They 
had  done  every  thing  in  their  power  to 
avoid  it  by  increasmg  their  notes  in 
circulation.  They  were  allowed  two 
Years  to  make  provision  for  this  event, 
but  in  place  of  doing  so,  the^  had  aug- 
mented their  issues  by  two  millions  and  a 
half.  Could  the  Bank  think  that  people 
were  *'  such  dolts  and  ideots,"  (to  use 
the  phrase  of  a  right  hon.  gentleman 
opposite)  as  to  believe  that  th^  had 
thought  of  preparing  themselves  for  the 
resumption  of  their  payments  I  They 
and  tne  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
managed  the  matter  thus  between  them. 
They  went  on  talking  to  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  in  private  about  resuming 
their  payments,  while  they  were  totally 
silent  upon  the  matter  in  the  House.  He 
was  prepared  to  admit,  that  the  resump- 
tion of  cash  payments  in  July  next  could 
not  but  be  attended  with  a  great  revulsion, 
a  great  change  both  in  the  domestic  and 
foreign  pecuniary  relations  of  the  country. 
Knowing  that  such  must  be  the  effect,  was 
it  not  a  grave  charge  against  the  Bank, 
that  thvv  had  neglected  those  preparations 
which  thev  should  have  made,  and  that 
instead  of  It  they  had  increased  their  is- 
sues.   But  how  had  this  increase  of  issues 


taken  place?    By  purchases  of  exche- 
quer bills,  or  by  advances  to  govemmeot. 
on  excheauer  bills.    Of  the  ordinary  se- 
curities—^bills  which  they  had  di^couofeed 
— they  had  hardly  any,  as  bills  could  be 
discounted  by  others  at  so  much  lovrier  a 
rate.    Here  was  the  mutual  accommodss- 
tion ;  the  Bank  by  purchasing  ffovemment 
securities,  raised  the  price  of  them^  and 
enabled  the  chancellor  of  the  excheqoer 
to  make  flourishing  speeches ;  and  iraile 
he  was  making  flourishing  speeches,  thejr 
were  making  flourishing  profits.  The  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer  having  broug^bt 
forward  this  proposition  in  the  teeth  of 
his  solemn  assurance,  had  given,   in  the 
way  of  an  argument,  an  account  of  the 
state  of  things  27  years  ago;  but  for  any 
reference  to  the  present  question,  he  mi^ht 
as  well  have  stated  what  had  happened  in 
the  time  of  king  William— Tne    only 
question  now  was^what  would  happen  if 
the  cash  payments  were  resumed  m  July 
next  ?     The  chancellor  of  the  excheqaer 
had  read  two  resolutions  of  the  Bank  in 
1795  and  1796  declaring  that  this  body 
would  be  in  great  jeopardy  if  the  Austrian 
loan  of  four  millions  and  a  half  was  nego- 
ciated.     But,  if  his  recollection  was  cor- 
rect, the  price  of  bullion  was  not  at  all 
affected  by  the  remittances  for  tliat  loan. 
But  they  must  consider  the  different  cir- 
cumstances of  the  times.    Men  did  not 
then  demand  gold  to  send  it  abroad,  but 
to  hoard  it.    A  small  body  of  French  bad 
shortly  after  contrived  to  throw  thenselvea 
on  the  coast  of  Wales,  and  many  timid  per- 
sons thought  it  safe  to  have  100  or  150  gui- 
neas by  them,  in  the  dr^ad  that  the  Bank 
would  not  be  able  to  fulfil  its  engagementi. 
The  sums  of  money  which  were  brought 
forward  at  the  conclusion    of  the  war 
proved  this.     But  at  this  time,  according 
to  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  there 
was  a  laudable  abhorrence  of  the  precious 
metals,  and  if  there  was  one  thing  which 
Englishmen  loathed  more  than  another,  it 
was  the  sight  of  gold.    The  commerce  of 
the    country    was    flourishing— but  the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  on  the  look 
out  for  arguments  to  support  the  restric- 
tion, had  produced  lists  o(  the  persons  who 
had  gone  abroad.    His  6rst  statement  of 
90,000  persons  who  had  left  the  kingdom 
was  very  appalling.     But  he  had  happily 
shown  them  that  all  but  i  2,000  had  come 
back  again.     These  persttns  the  chai)cellor 
of  the  exchequer  had  a  Iculited  dri  w  from 
this  country  for  thuir  expenses  about  two 
millions  and  a  half  sterling.    He  hiDMlC 
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£ad  been  certainly  four  times  on  the  right 
on.  gentleman's  travelling  list,  twice 
Roing  and  twrice  returning  from  France 
cEuring  the  last  two  years.  The  calcula- 
tion of  expense  was,  he  thought,  an  exag- 
gerated one— at  least  he  hoped  to  be  fu- 
lowed  to  put  in  a  protest  against  the  ave- 
rage share  of  it,  which  on  this  amount  he 
might  be  supposed  to  have  incurred,  fpr 
the  proportion  assigned  was  certainly 
above  his  mark  [A  laugh].  The  foreign 
loans  formed  also  a  principal  part  of  the 
reasonii  which  dictated  the  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman's present  measure.  The  English 
contribution  to  these  loans  could  of  course 
be  ascertained ;  but  how  cbuld  the  sums 
raised  in  Frdnce  be  ascertained  ?  By  an 
taamination  of  the  parties  concerned, 
the  British  share  in  these  transactions 
could  be  got  at,  and  theHouse  could  then 
see  the  extent  of  their  operation  as  af- 
fecting the  currency  of  this  country.  It 
would  then,  he  had  no  doubt,  be  deen  that 
these  loans  would  not  furnish  the  slight- 
est argument  for  one  Hour's  farther  con- 
tinuance of  the  Restriction  act;  The 
whole  secret  lay  in  the  transactions  be- 
tween the  banx  direttors  and  the  right 
bon.  gentleman,  who  knew  very  well  that 
the  former  were  his  masters.  **  I,''  said 
Mr*  Tierney,  «  told  him  So  two  years 
ago;  and  1  may  use  the  words  of  the 
poet — 1  thought  BO  th^n,  and  now  I  know 
it"  [A  laugh].  Without  the  Bank  ad- 
vances and  dealings  with  the  right  hon. 
fentlenian,  half  his  bubbles  would  have 
unt  while  he  was  blowing  them  u|r.-=- 
He  trusted  that  a  committee  would  be 
appointed  to  inquire  into  the  reasons  for 
Continuing  the  restriction  in  a  nianner  so 
Auspicious  chat  it  seemed  at  if  it  had  been 
deterrotned  to  continue  it  for  ever.  The 
Bank  by  their  purchases  of  excheouer  bills, 
were  the  masters  df  the  chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer;  It  waS  strange  that  the  chan- 
<cel]or  of  the  exchequer,  who  Was  alive  to 
the  danger  of  persons  investing  their 
Inoney  in  foreign  funds,  should  try  to 
make  our  own  as  unproductive  as  possible. 
When  he  made  that  attack'  upon  the 
linking  fund,  which  had  reduced  it  to  its 
present  state,  he  had  giVen  as  a  t^son, 
that  if  the  siiiking  fund  went-  on  increasing 
it  would  lower  the  interest  of  money.  Yet 
now  the  object  of  all  his  plans  was,  to  ef- 
fbct  this  reduction  of  the  rate  of  interest 
Which  he  had  befoi'e  dreaded  as  an  evil. 
At  the  present  price  of  our  stocks,  how 
iras  it  possible  to  prevent  persons  from 
Embarking   their  money  in  the  French 
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funds,  in  which  they  got  an  interest  of 
seven  per  cent ;  which,  if  the  security  was 
not  so  good,  afforded  an  ample  insurance 
against  risk.    Besides  the  12,000  persons 
who  were  constantly  abroad,  there  were 
many  others  who  were  continually  making 
remittances  of  their  capital  for  the  sake 
of  higher  interest,  and  every  step  which 
the  chancellor  of  the    exchequer  took 
tended  to  promote  this.    When  the  rate 
of  interest  fell  in  proportion  to  the  pros- 
perity of  the  country,  it  was  td  be  well« 
comed  as  a  signal  of  that  prosperity ;  but 
he   deprecated    the  artificial  system    of 
raising  the  fbnds  by  the  exertion  of  the 
govrnment.     Since  the  25th  of  June  last, 
every  exertion  of  the  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer  had  been  directed  to  that  end. 
He  had  been  authorized  to  raise  300,000L 
on  the  security  of  the  woods  and  forest^, 
but  as  he  did  not  immediately  want  the 
money,  he  had  put  it  in  the  funds.  Lucki- 
ly, the  speculation  had  succeeded — ^but  in  a 
private  individual  thu  would  have  been 
called  stock-jobbing.       There    was  the 
clause  also  to  ausment  the  produce  of  the 
sinking  fund  in  November  and  December 
last.    By  these  acts,  the  price  of  stock 
had  been  raided,  and  the  efficiency  of  the 
sinking  fund  had  been  consequently  dimi- 
nished.   The  expectation  of  reducing  thb 
5  per  cents  had,  however,  failed,  and 
they  now  remained  just  as  they  were, 
though,  not  long  ago,  the  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer  had  not  doubted  that  the 
interest  of  them  could  be  reduced  at  least 
to  4  per  cent.    The  fluctuations  which 
had  taken  place  in  the  funds  had  origi- 
nated in  the  doubt,  whether  or  no  cash 
payments  by  the  Bank  would  be  resumed. 
That  doubt  had  now  been  settled;    The 
evil  day  was  pdstponed,  because  the  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer  was  afraid  of  fa- 
cing it.    There  was  reason  for  some  fear 
that  the  return  to  the  formei*  system  ot 
the  country  would  be  attended  with  diffi- 
culty, and  some  danger ;  but  this  was  a 
reason  why  it  should  not  be  postponed,  as 
by  every  delay  the  difficulty  and  danger 
were  increased.     Every  ground  on  which 
the  resumption  of  cash  payments  had  been 
formerly  opposed  was  now  entirely  done 
away.    The  pretext  of  the  foreign  loans 
was  now  brought  forward,  and  it  was  for 
the  House  to  say,  whether  they  would 
hold  up  to  Europe  the  example  of  a  paper 
circulation,  merely  because  other  countries 
took  a  different  course.    The  drain  on 
this  country  by  French  loans  he  was  per- 
suaded, would  not  be  considerable.  Tneref 
(4L) 


considerably  below  iL     Notwithstanding 
this  favourable  change^  nothing  had  been 
done  by  the  right  hon.  gentlenuuiy   ^rlio 
said  that  it  was  better  at  such  a  moment  to 
let  matters  subside  and  settle.    The  state 
of  the  harvest  of  1816  was  also  sdluded 
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was  much  unemployed  capital  in  France ; 
and  he  was  persuaded  Uiat  the  conse- 
quence of  the  course  that  country  now 
pursued,  would  be,  that  they  would  not 
need  much  pecuniary  assistance  from 
abroad.  He  again  pressed  on  the  House 
tlie  necessity  of  a  committee.  Without 
aome  inquiry,  who  could  affirm  that  the 
Bank  might  not  be  able  to  resume  its  pay- 
ments ?  Perhaps  six  months  might  be 
time  enough  for  it  to  prepare  for  resuming 
them.  And  above  all,  some  enactments 
should  be  made  to  compel  them  to  make 
preparations  against  the  time  fixed  by  law 
for  the  expiration  of  the  restriction.  This, 
too  tl)e  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  would 
resist,  more  than  all  the  rest.  His  object 
was  to  keep  up  a  great  paper  circulation, 
to  force  up  the  stocks,  and  to  reduce  the 
5  per  cents.  But  the  House,  he  hoped, 
would  not  lend  itself  to  this  project  without 
examination.  If  the  report  was  brought 
,  up  on  Monday,  he  should  move  to  post- 
pone it,  in  order  to  move  for  a  committee, 
.without  some  inquiry,  the  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman could  not  with  decency  require  the 
assent  of  the  House  to  his  plan ;  nor  would 
.Mr.  Pitt,  with  all  his  confidence  in  him- 
aelf,  have  ventured  to  demand  it  under 
•uch  circumstances.^ 

Mr*  GrenJeU  concurred  in  the  senti- 
ments which  had  been  so  ably  delivered 
hy  his  right  hon.  friend.  He  would  not 
on  the  present  occasion  enter  into  details, 
but  he  could  not  refrain  from  making  a 
few  allusions  ta  the  many  pretexts  on 
which  the  restriction  act  had  been  pro- 
longed, and  which,  if  continued,  would 
have  so  injurious  an  effect  upon  all  the 
property  or  the  kingdom,  and  necessarily 
produce  here  the  same  mischiefs  that  such 
a  system  had  uniformly  produced  in  every 
country  in  the  civilized  world  which  was 
left  to  depend  on  a  paper  issue  not  con- 
▼ertible  to  a  metallic  ctirrency.  The 
right  hon.  the  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer had  stated  something  like  three 
reasons  for  the  continuance  of  the  re- 
atriction  act  (that  of  the  country  banks 
he  looked  on  as  a  minor  consideration  in 
comparison  with  this)— The  first  was,  the 
atate  of  foreign  exchanges,  and  the  prices 
of  gold.  Now,  he  recollected  that  in  1815 
the  reasons  urged  were,  that  the  course 
of  exchange  was  11  per  cent  against  us, 
and  the  price  of  bullion  14  per  cent.  But 
what  had  been  done  in  the  following  year 
to  redeem  the  solemn  pledges  made  ijihe 
exchange  was  in  1816  in  our  favour;  cold 
was  only  3  per  cent  d[>ove  par,  and  suver 


to,  and  also  that  of  the  following  y< 
but  the  right  hon«  genUeman  could   not 
forget  that  for  the  whole  spring  and  sum- 
mer of  1817,  the  course  of  exchange  waa 
greatly  in  our  favour,  and  the  price  oT 
the  precious  metals  at  par.    It  waa  in  the 
autumn  of  1817  that    these   advantages 
ceased,  and  then,  not  on  account  of  the 
liarvest,   but  in  consequence  of  the  in-* 
creased  issue  of  bank  notes  which   then 
took  place.    There  was  the  index  and  the 
barometer  by  which  the  real  cause  smd 
its  progress  could  be  distinctly  explaioed» 
The  last  reason  was,  the  foreign  loent. 
This  was   equally  futile.    If  a    wealthy 
German  merchant  happened  to  settle  in 
this  country,  and  contract  for  a  PrusaiaD 
loan — and  a  rich  English  merchant  should 
go  over  to  Paris,  and  treat  for  a  French 
loan,  was  it  to  be  borne  that  for  such  a 
reason  incalculable  mischiefs  should  be 
endured  by  a  whole  people  ?    He  could 
not  dwell  without  warmth  on  sueh  flimqr 
pretexts ;  but  he  would  at  present  restrain 
himself,  and  defer  his  observations  until 
the  bill  was  brought  in.    On  the  subject 
of  the  country  banks,  he  would  at  present 
only  put  one  Question  to  the  riebtboo* 
gentleman,  ancl    that    was,  wheuer  the 
stock  deposits  were  to  be  held  as  security 
for  the  1/.  and  2/.  notes  only,  or  for  the 
5U  and  higher  ones  also  i 

The  Chancellor  qfihe  Exchequer  statedir 
that  he  had  no  intention  whatever  to  csst 
any  reflection  upon  country  banken,  nor 
was  such  a  supposition  warranted  by  the 
character  of  the  measure  which  be  pnn 
posed  to  bring  forward ;  for  this  measure 
was  not  suggested  by  any  de^ee  of  dii- 
trust  or  suspfcion  in  those  individuals,  but 
by  a  reasonable  and  proper  solicitude  for 
the  interest  and  satisfaction  of  the  public* 
With  regard  to  the  question  of  the  hon* 
gentleman  who  had  just  sat  down,  be  had 
to  state,  that  the  proposed  deposit  of 
stock  by  country  bankers  was  to  forai  a 
security  for  all  notes  under  five  pounds 
which  these  bankers  might  issae,  but 
any  surplus  deposit  would  be  deemed  an 
additional  security  for  their  other  aotei.  ^ 
As  to  the  assertion  of  the  riffht  hon.  «o» 
tleman  with  respect  to  the  inSuence  of  the 
foreign  loans  in  1795»  upon  the  price  of 
btdlioni  he  should  re&r  to  the  e?idoM» 
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of  Mr.  Abraham  Newland,  before  a  com- 
mittee of  that  House.    From  this  eYideoce 
it  appeared  that  the  price  of  bullion  in 
1797»  was  four  guineas  an   ounce.    To 
the  d)servatton  of  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man respecting  the  issue  of  debentures 
upon  the  capital  stock  of  the  country,  he 
could  Wfi  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  and  the  public,  that  no 
•uch  plan  was  ever  in  his  contemplation. 
He  had  seen  what  had  been  written  upon 
this  subject  by  Mr.  Dunn,  by  whom  so 
much  discussion  as  to  this  point  had  been 
excited   in  the  public  newspapers.    He 
had  also  had  some  communications  with 
this  individual,  and  without  meaning  to 
aajr  that  no  case  could  arise  in  which  it 
might  not  be  expedient  to  convert  the 
capital  of  our  debt  into  a  floating  secu- 
rity,  he  did  object  to   the  adoption  of 
Mr.  Dunn's  plan  at  present,  because  he 
Conceived  that,  while  there  were  so  many 
excheauer  bilk   itt    the    market,    either 
those  Dills  or  the    proposed  debentures 
must  fall  in  value.    The  idea  of  issuing 
•  paper  circulation  upon  the  security  of 
•tock,  was,  it  would  be  recollected,  sug- 
gested  many  years  ago  in  the  pamphlet 
of  Mr.  Weston,  a  most  respectable  soli- 
citor, but  Mr.  Pitt  did  not  at  the  time 
think  it  expedient  to  act  upon  that  sug- 
gestion.   There  was,  indeed,  a  part  of  the 
scheme  of  Mr.  Weston  to  which  he  (the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer)  felt  a  strong 
cbjection,    namely,    that   of    rendering 
such  paper  a  legal  tender.    This  pamph- 
let of   Mr.    Weston's  was,  however,  of 
considerable  value,  and  he  was  free  to 
confess,  ifiat  a  part  of  the  plan  which  he 
had  that  night  had  the  honour  to  submit 
to  the  committee,   was   taken   from  it. 
He  hoped  that  this  plan  would  serve  to 
provide  i^  remedy  against  the  introduction 
of  an  insecure  currency  into  the  general 
circulation  of  the  country.    If  it  were 
said,  as  it  had  been  urged  in  the  course 
of  the  discussion,  that  this  plan  would 
leave  the  larger  notes  of  country  bankers 
comparatively  insecure,  he  should  answer, 
that  that  objection  was  of  no  importance, 
as  such  notes  were  always  liable  to  be 
considered  with  more  care,  and  received 
with  more  caution^ 

Mr.  QreufeU  observed,  that  it  was 
aomewhat  singular  that  a  pamphlet  pub- 
lished in  1800,  and  so  much  applauded, 
should  only  now  come  to  be  acted  upon. 
He  expressed  his  surprise,  that  although 
there  were  seven  directors  of  the  Bank 
presenti  not  one  of  them  ha4  thought  it 


worth  whUe  to  favour  the  House  with  a 
single  observation  upon  a  subject  so  ma- 
tenally  affecting  the  credit  of  the  esta- 
blishment with  which  they  were  connected. 
With  respect  to  the  evidence  of  Mr.  New- 
land,  he  distinctlyrecollected  the  particulars 
of  that  evidence.  Mr.  Newland  was  asked, 
whether  the  price  of  gold  in  1797  was  not 
so  high  as  four  guineas,  and  that  gentle- 
man answered  in  the  affirmative.  But  this, 
he  (Mr.  G.)  could  affirm,  was  not  the 
market  price  of  gold,  as  would  indeed 
appear  from  an  examination  of  the  tables. 
It  was,  indeed,  true,  that  the  Bank  paid 
four  guineas  an  ounce  for  gold,  but  thia 
expense  was  incurred  upon  gold  imported 
in  1797  from  Hamburgh,  through  the 
house  of  Eliason  and  Co.,  and  this  gold, 
when  brought  to  the  Bank,  cpst  four  gui- 
neas an  ounce;  that,  however,  was  not 
the  market  price  of  the  da}'. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to.  The  House 
resumed,  and  leave  was  given  to  bring  m, 
two  Bills ;  the  first,  "  for  farther  continu- 
ing an  act  of  the  44th  of  the  king,  to 
continue  the  restrictions  contained  in  se« 
veral  acts  of  his  present  majesty  on  pay- 
ments of  cash  by  the  Bank  of  En^sland';" 
the  second,  *Mo  authorize  bankers  in 
England  and  Ireland  to  issue  and  circulate 
promissory  notes  secured  upon  a  deposit 
of  public  Funds,  or  other  government 
securities.'' 
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Friday^  April  10. 

Statx  of  the  Cubrbnct  of  the 
CouwTRT.]  The  Earl  of  Lauderdale 
said,  that  afker  what  had  passed  last  night 
in  another  place,  to  which  he  conceived 
he  was  at  perfect  liberty  to  allude,  he 
thought  it  necessary  to  advert  to  the  mo- 
tion of  which  he  had  given  notice,  respect- 
ing the  currency  of  the  country.  The 
business  to  which  he  referred  was  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  subject  of  his 
motion,  and  was  of  the  greatest  impor- 
tance. Two  measures,  he  understood, 
had  been  proposed ;  first,  the  continuing 
of  the  Bank  restriction  act ;  secondly,  a 
regulation  respecting  the  notes  of  country 
baukers.  Both  were  measures  which 
called  for  the  serious  consideration  of  their 
lordships ;  but  the  latter  was,  besides,  an 
extraordinary  innovation  on  the  general 
principles  on  which  banking  establish- 
ments had  hitherto  been  conducted,  and 
one  which,  in  his  opinion,  required  the 
immediate  uttentioa  of  that  Houses  Under 
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thes^  circumstances  he  had  resolved  not 
to  postpone  his  motion,  which  would  have 
for  its  object  the  paper  currency,  as  well 
as  the  coinage,  of  the  country*  He  should 
therefore  bring  it  forward  on  Thursday. 

Fees  op  Courts  op  Justice.]    The 
Marquis  of  Lansdotvne  rose  to  move  an 
.address  to  the  Crown,  for  copies  of  the 
reports  of  the  commissioners  appointed 
in  1814«,  to  inquire  into  the  Fees  paid  to 
officers  of  the  several  Courts  of  Justice  in 
the  united  kingdom.     He  could  not  anti- 
cipate any  opposition  to  this  application ; 
at  the  same  tmie,  the  discoveries  which 
the  commissioners  had  made  with  respect 
to  the  practice  of  taking  fees,  especially 
in  one  part  of  the  united  kingdom,  were 
.of  so  ejctraordinary  a  nature,  that  he  ap« 
prehended  he  might  be  excused,  if  he 
called  their  lordships  attention  to  them  by 
a  few  observations.    When  the  authority 
.was  given  for  the  inquiries  which  had  been 
instituted,  it  certainly  never  was  supposed 
that  any  of  the  venerable  persons  at  the 
head  of  the  courts  in  the  united  kingdom 
iiad,  in  any  way,  sanctipned  the  abuses 
which  had  grown  up.      Accordingly,  it 
was  found  upon  inquiry,  what,  indeed,  no 
inquiry  was  necessary  to  establish,  that 
^their  character  was  unimpeachable,  and 
that  the  more  it  was  investigated,  the 
more  evident  its  purity  would  appear.    It 
must,  however,  be  obvious  to  their  lord- 
ships, that  it  was  perfectly  impossible  for 
the  heads  of  courts  to  superintend  all  the 
4etails  of  the  practice  of  clerks  and  in- 
ferior officers,  in  which  the  interests  of 
auitors  were  involved.     It  had,  indeed, 
been  found,  that  in  one  part  of  the  united 
kingdom  (Ireland),  suitors  had  suffered 
most  severely  from  the  unjust  and  illegal 
^exactions  ox  officers  holding  situations  in 
the  courts  of  law,    He  shogld  briefly  al- 
lude to  soiiie  of  those  iniquitous  extortions, 
.and  in  doing  so,  he  must  remind  their 
lordships,  that  no  class  of  persons  were 
placed  in  so  defenceless  a  situation  as 
poor  suitors,  who  were  destitute  of  all 
ineans  of  resisting  the  extortions  imposed 
upon  them ;  and  that  therefore  none  were 
more  entitled  to  their  attention  and  pro- 
tection.   It  would,  however,  appear  from 
the  reports  fur  whijch  he  was  about  ta 
move,  that  there  was  scarcely  an  instance 
jn  the  practice  of  certain  courts  having 
been  enacted  by  the  legislature,  though 
intended  for  purposes  ungonqected  with 
f^sUt  which  was  not  made  an  instrument 
of  new  extortions  from  the  suitors.     It 
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would  be  found  also,  that  rolea 
made  by  the  courts  for  the  benefit  of 
tors  had  been  perverted  to  their  infavy^ 
A  remarkable  instance  of  this  kino  oo- 
curred  with  regard  to  an  order  made   hy 
the  court  of  chancery  in  Ireland,  to  alloir 
the  solicitors  in  causes  to  attend,  inateadi 
of  the  six  clerks.    It  had  been  coDtriTedl 
to  evade  the  effect  of  that  order ;  axid»  in 
one  case,  no  less  than  197  attendances 
were  charged  to  a  suitor,  though  not  one 
of  the  clerks  had  attended.     It  would 
likewise  appear,  that  most  tmjuatifiable 
extortions  had  been  practised  with  regani 
to  offices  executed  by  deputies.    In  some 
instances,  where  the  emoluments  of  the 
principal  arose  from  fees,  he  had  appointed 
a  deputy,  who  increased  the  fees ;    that 
deputy  again  sometimes  appointed  a  clerk, 
who  made  additional  fees;    so  that  the 
unfortunate  suitors  had,  first,  to  pay  the 
principal;    secondly,   the    deputy;    and 
thirdly,  the  clerk.     Indeed,  in  many  of 
the  courts  in  the   sister   kingdom,    the 
clerks  had  been  in  the  habit  of  varying 
the  price  paid  for  the  sheet  of  office  copies 
of  papers,  without  assigning  any  reason^ 
except  that  they  found  some  solicitors 
willing  to  pay  more  than  others.    When 
they  met  with  solicitors  who  were  disposed 
to  do  their  duty  towards  their  clients,  they 
abated  in  their  demands ;   but  when  the 
solicitors  were  inclined  to  yield,  the  ex- 
actions of  these  gentlemen  increased  in 
proportion.— In  some  of  these  courts,  the 
practice  followed  in  taxing  bills  of  costs 
was  often  rendered  a  subject  of  great  vex- 
ation to  tt^e  parties-    It  might  be  expected 
that  the. party  to  whom  that  duty  was  re- 
ferred would  be  one  who  had  no  direct 
interest  in  the  matter.    Yet,  in  one  court, 
it  had  so  happened,  that  the  party  who 
made  the  charges  had  been  allowed  to 
tax  the  costs.    It  thus  often  happened, 
that  the  charges  were  50  per  cent  higher 
than  they  ought  to  be.    1  here  was  ao  in- 
stance in  one  of  the  courts,  in  a  case  of 
error,  where  the  demand  for  office  copies 
of  papers  amounted  to  400/.,  though  the 
property  in  question  did  not  exceed  SOOL 
This  enormous  demand  had  induced  the 
party  to  make  an  application  to  superior 
authorities ;  but  be  found  he  could  ob* 
tain  no  relief,  except  hy  proceeding  with 
his  suit,  which  would  have  increased  his 
expense.     He  was  therefore  induced  to 
abandon  all  farther  proceedings,  thoagh 
it  was  generally  understood  that  the  opi- 
nion of  the  court  was  favourable  to  ois 
claim. — There  was  one  circumstance  more 
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connected  with  Jaw  proceedings  to  which 
he  should  take  the  liberty  of  referring, 
and  in  what  he  should  say  on  that  subject 
he  was  fully  persuaded  he  should  be  sup- 
ported by  the  concurrent  opinion  of  the 
noble  and  learned  lord  on  the  woolsack. 
He  meant  the  state  of  the  law  with  regard 
to  the  stamps  on  legal  proceedings.    The 
duties  on  stamps  had  been  imposed  during 
SI  time  of  war ;  but  if  the  necessities  of 
such  a  period  could  be  urged  as  a  reason 
for  laying  them  on,  it  might  reasonably 
be  hoped  that  the  burthen  would  be  lisht- 
ened  on  the  restoratiun  of  peace.    Their 
lordships  were  now  called  upon  to  consi« 
der  whether  these  oppressive  duties  ought 
to   be  continued.     In  his  opinion,  the 
public  distress  had  afforded  no  excuse  for 
these  taxes,  which  were  levied  on  private 
distress— which  were  often  extracted  from 
misery  itself.  Disapproving  of  all  law- taxes, 
which  were  burdens  imposed  on  the  ne- 
cessitous, and  obstacles  to  tho  obtaining 
of  justice,  he  could  not  but  condemn  the 
enormous  duties  levied  by  law  stamps. 
Great,  however,  as  the  evil  was,  it  had 
been  immensely  mfravated  by  the  inge- 
nuity of  clerks  andoflScers  in  some  of  the 
courts  to  which  he  had  already  alluded ; 
for  when,  by  an  act  of  the  legislature, 
stamp-duties  were  required  on  office-co- 
pies of  certain  papers,  these  clerks  had 
availed  themselves  of  that  circumstance 
to  increase  their  fees.      In  Ireland  tlie 
fees  had  on  this  ground  been  in  general 
augmented  25  per  cent.     There  was  a 
case  mentioned  in  one  of  the    reports, 
where  the  stamp-duties  came  to  69/.;  but 
the  charge,  including  fees,  was  459/. :  so 
that,  when  the  legislature  intended  that 
parties  were  to  be  charged  only  69/., 
about  seven  times  that  sum  was  extorted 
from  them.    Thus  property  was  destroyed 
by  the  means  to  which  it  was  necessary  to 
resort  in  order  to  secure  it.    He  was  far 
from  imputing  any  blame  to  his  majesty's 
government  on  account  of  these  nefarious 
transactions.    He  had  no  doubt  that  mi  • 
nisters  would  viMt  the  offenders  with  just 
severity,  and  believed  them  to  be  per- 
fectly disposed  to  check,  and  even  extir- 
pate, the  evil ;  but  it  would  be  satisfac- 
torv  to  the  House  to  know  what  measures 
haa  already  been  taken  towards  this  end ; 
and  this  was  certain— -that  it  was  their 
lordships  duty  to  see  that  the  object  was 
accomplished.    The  noble  marquis  con- 
cluded with  moving,  <<  That  an  humble 
address  be  present^  to  his  royal  highness 
the  Prince  Regent,  praying  that  be  would 
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be  graciously  pleased  to  give  orders  that 
Copiesof  the  Reports  of  the  Commissioneri 
appointed  to  inquire  into  the  Fees  of  the 
Courts  of  Justice  in  England,  Scotland, 
and  Ireland,  be  laid  upon  the  table  of  the 
House.'* 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  did  not  rise  for 
the  purpose  of  opposing  the  motion,  which* 
on  tne  contrary,  had  his  most  cordial  sup* 
port,  but  to  make  a  few  observations, 
suggested  by  what  had  fallen  from  the 
noble  marquis.  Their  lordships  must 
have  heard  with  satisfaction  what  had 
been  stated  by  the  noble  marquis  respect- 
ing the  heads  of  the  different  courts,  whose 
conduct,  as  might  have  been  expected* 
had  been  found  liable  to  no  kind  of  impu« 
tation  whatever.  He  must  also  take  the 
liberty  of  remarking,  that  nothing  in  the 
statement  which  their  lordships  had  heard, 
and  the  matters  of  complaint  in  the  re- 
ports, in  scarcely  any  respect  applied  to 
the  courts  of  England  or  Scotland,  but 
were  confined  almost  exclusively  to  Ire- 
land. The  investigations  had  been  car- 
ried on  with  the  greatest  impartiality,  and 
with  all  practicable  diligence ;  and  he  be- 
lieved he  spoke  the  opinion  of  every  man 
who  had  seen  the  reports,  when  he  said 
that  the  conduct  of  the  commissioners 
had  been  most  exemplary.  Indeed,  every 
circumstance  mentioned  by  the  noble  mar- 
quis tended  to  prove  the  honourable  and 
upright  manner  in  which  their  inquiries 
had  been  prosecuted.  Four  reports  had 
already  been  made,  and  there  were  two 
more  in  a  very  forward  state.  The  report 
on  the  court  of  chancery  had  been  re- 
ferred, after  it  was  drawn  up,  to  the  lord 
chancellor  of  Ireland  and  the  master  of 
the  rolls,  by  whom  the  labours  of  the 
commissioners  were  approved.  With  re- 
gard to  the  court  of  excheouer,  in  which 
the  right  of  appointment  to  the  office  of  the 
clerk  of  the  pleas  had  become  a  question 
of  legal  dispute,  the  report  was  equally 
approved.  A  decision  had  been  given  in 
favour  of  the  Crown  by  the  court  of 
King's-bench  in  Ireland  as  to  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  clerk  of  the  pleas ;  but 
an  appeal  had  been  made  to  their 
lordships  House,  where  the  final  judg- 
ment must  now  be  given.  The  report 
respecting  the  courts  of  error  was  im- 
portant, and  he  could  assure  the  noble 
marquis  that  his  majesty's  government 
would  be  happy  to  carry  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  commissionei  s  into  effect. 
He  had  thought  it  necessary  to  make  the 
few  explanations  with    which    he    had 
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troubled  the  House.  It  wotild  be  for 
their  lordshipsy  when  the  reports  should 
be  before  them,  to  consider  whether  it 
would  be  requisite  to  apply  farther  reme- 
dies to  the  evils  complained  of,  which  had 
arisen  from  no  neglect  in  his  majesty's 
government,  and  the  existence  of  which 
could  scarcely  have  been  suspected  be- 
fbre  the  investigation  of  the  commis- 
sioners disclosed  them.  In  the  mean 
time,  it  could  not  escape  observation,  that 
this  inquiry  was  one  of  the  advantageous 
results  of  that  measure  by  which  the  two 
countries  had  been  united,  and  the  pro- 
<^eding8  which  might  be  instituted  on 
Uie  reports  would  afford  a  ferther  proof 
of  the  attention  of  the  united  oarliament 
to  the  interests  of  the  people  or  Ireland. 

The  Earl  of  Lauderdale  had  great  sa- 
tisfaction in  hearing  that  none  of  the  ex- 
tortions which  his  noble  friend  had  recited 
were  chargeable  on  the  courts  in  Scot- 
land. He  could  not  help,  however,  re- 
minding the  noble  lords  opposite,  that 
an  inquiry  of  the  same  kind  which  was 
now  acknowledged  to  be  so  salutary,  had 
formerly  received  their  disapprobation. 
The  commissioners,  who  had  D€«n  ap- 
pointed to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the 
courts  in  Scotland,  had  not  only  reported 
what  they  considered  as  abusesp  or  unne- 
cessary burdens,  but  had  pointed  out  the 
means  of  redress.  He  hoped,  however, 
that  the  report  which  he  had  heard  would 
not  orove  true,  namely,  that  appointments 
liad  lately  been  made  to  some  of  the  of- 
fices in  Scotland,  the  abolition  of  which 
had  been  recommended  by  the  commis- 
aioners.  He  was  exceedinsly  glad  that 
these  reports  were  to  be  laid  on  the  table, 
which  would  eive  their  lordships  the  op- 
portunity of  judging  whether  it  was  pro- 
per that  the  commissioners  should  con- 
tmne  their  labours*  It  would  be  proper 
to  take  care  that  these  commissions  were 
not  maintained  longer  than  was  necessary; 
for  they  were  attended  with  no  little  ex- 
pense. If  maintained  too  long,  they 
would  justly  deserve  the  name  of  jobs, 
end  parliament  oueht  to  be  as  careful  in 
guarding  gainst  tne  evils  which  might 
arise  from  their  undue  continuance,  as  in 
abolishinff  the  abuses  they  had  been  the 
means  of  disclosing. 

The  motion  was  then  put  and  agreed  to. 
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C0TT9N  Facxoax£A  BiLL.j    Sir  J?0' 


hert  Fed  presented  a  Petition  from  all  tise 
cotton-spinning  factories  of  Stockport,   in 
favour  of  the  Cotton  Factories  biU.      Tbe 
petition,  he  said,  was  entitled  to  great  at- 
tention, because  it  came  from  pernomm 
well  acquainted  with  the  facts  in  vrfaich 
they  desired  alteration.    It  would  shovr^ 
that  the  masters  themselves  were    peti- 
tioners at  the  bar  of  the  House  in  IkvcHir 
of  their  labourers.  It  was  signed  by  seren 
roaster  manufacturers,  the  opinion  of  one 
of  whom,  Mr.  Entwistle,  was  entitled  to 
the  greatest  consideration,  and  of  the  rest 
he  was  persuaded,  that  if  they  belieTed 
the  measure  he    had    brought  forward 
would  tend  to  injure  the  trade,  they  would 
be  the  last  to  petition  for  it.    It   was, 
moreover,    signed  by    thirteen    resident 
clergymen,   who  had  an  opportunity  of 
knowing  the  condition  of  the  objects  of  it, 
and  by  not  less  than  eight  medical  gentle- 
men.   He  thought  the  petition  was  of  the 
first  consequence,  in  showing  the  neces- 
sity of  tbe  measure'  he  wished  to  have 
adopted. — The  petition  was  then  read :  it 
purported  to  be  from  the  labourers  above 
sixteen  years  of  age,   employed  in  the 
cotton«spinning   &ctories  of    Stockport, 
and  others  of  that  town,  and  stated  in 
substance*  that  under  the  existing  regu* 
lations,    workmen    were    over-laboured, 
over- heated,   and  subject  to  oppressive 
inconveniences;  that  the  persons!  expe- 
rience of  most  of  the  petitioners  showed 
how  injurious  the  system  was  to  the  con- 
stitution.   It  prayed  that  a  shorter  period 
of  labour  might  be  established,  and  added, 
that  the  petitioners  had  no  expectation  of 
relief,  but  from  the  wisdom  and  liberality 
of  parliament. 

Sir  James  Graham  thought  thst  the 
Hoase  would  not  attach  as  much  impor- 
tance to  the  petition  as  the  hon.  baronet 
had,  when  they  were  informed  of  the  rest 
character  of  the  petitioners.  He  woald 
inform  them,  that  these  petitioners  were  no 
other,  for  the  most  part,  than  a  set  of  idle, 
discontented,  discarded,  and  good-for- 
nothing  workmen,  who  conceived  that 
they  did  too  much,  when  in  employment, 
for  the  wages  which  they  received.  He 
knew  them  to  be  of  the  description  which 
he  had  stated,  and  he  had  no  doubt,  that 
if  the  bill  before  the  House  were  carried 
in  the  present  session,  these  men  would 
endeavour  next  year  to  have  a  bill  carried 
to  limit  their  hours  of  employment  to  a 
much  smaller  number  than  that  which  was 
fixed  by  the  bill.  He  thought  that  maoa- 
factories  ftod  th^  workmen  employed  ia 
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them  should  not  be  interfered  with  by  any 
legislative  regulation,  so  far  as  the  nours 
they  might  consent  to  work  were  con- 
cerned. He  should  beg  leave  to  add,  that 
if  such  a  regulation,  with  respect  to  free 
labour,  had  been  passed  when  he  was  a 
boy,  he  should  never  have  had  the  honour 
of  a  seat  in  that  House. 

Mr.  Curtoen  said,  he  was  averse  from 
granting  the  prayer  of  the  petition.  The 
petitioners  asked  that  their  time  of  labour 
might  be  reduced  to  ten  hours  and  a  half: 
If  that  was  conceded,  the  next  prayer 
would  be,  that  it  might  be  brought  down 
to  nine.  The  House  should  remember, 
that  if  the  principle  were  once  adopted  in 
the  case  of  the  cotton-spinners,  there  was 
Hot  a  trade  in  the  kingdom  that  would  not 
desire  the  same  interterence  and  the  same 
reduction.  He  thought  an  alteration  was 
advisable ;  but  he  verily  believed  it  would 
come  at  no  great  distance  from  the  parties 
interested  themselves.  He  believed  the 
masters,  if  left  to  themselves,  would 
ahortly  reduce  the  hours  to  twelve. 

Sir  H.  Ped  begged  it  to  be  distinctly 
Understood,  that,  to  his  certain  knowledge, 
the  character  of  the  petitioners  varied  ma- 
terially from  the  character  given  of  them 
b V  the  hon«  baronet.  They  were  respect- 
Imle  inhabitants  of  Stockport,  professional 
men,  and  cler^^ymen,  who,  observing  the 
evils  of  the  existing  sv^tem,  stepped  for- 
ward to  give  that  mu>rmation  wnich  the 
House  ou^ht  gratefully  to  receive.  He 
Was  certainly  of  their  opinion;  having 
lone  been  convinced  (and  he  was  happy 
to  Hear  that  his  hoo.  friend  who  had  last 
Spoken  entertained  similar  sentiments), 
that  the  hours  of  bbour  in  cotton  fac* 
lories  were  protracted  to  an  excessive 
kngth. 

Mr.  Btitterworth  said,  that  he  knew 
many  persons  in  the  north  of  England, 
who  were  in  no  way  interested  in  cotton 
factories,  but  who  were  unequivocally  of 
opinion,  that  unless  some  decided  mea- 
sure were  adopted,  with  respect  to  the 
rising  generation,  the  lower  classes  of 
the  community  would,  in  a  few  years, 
become  a  most  degenerate  race  of  human 
beings. 

Mr.  Fining  was  well  aware  of  ttie  evils 
which  were  attendant  upon  protracted 
hours  of  labour  in  manufactories,  but  he 
was  convinced  they  were  not  confined  to 
the  cotton  manufactories  alone.  In  se- 
veral others  there  were  younger  children 
employed,  and  for  a  longer  period  of  the 
day.    He  should  state  to  the  House  what 
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iiAii  occurred  in  the  committee  upon  the 
subject  of  manufactories*  It  was  there 
ascertained,  that  children  of  a  more  ten- 
der age  were  employed  in  the  silk  fiicto* 
ries,  and  for  a  longer  time.  The  same 
might  be  said  of  the  potteries,  but  no  re* 
m^y  had  been  applied  to  them.  Why^ 
he  asked,  if  the  evil  was  admitted  to  be 
the  same  in  both  cases,  was  not  the  same 
remedy  applied?  Why  not  extend  the 
ojperation  of  the  bill  to  all  cases  where 
similar  causes  might  render  it  necessary  { 
But  be  could  state  to  the  House,  that  it 
was  not  the  fault  of  the  manufacturera 
that  the  people  were  employed  for  so  long 
a  portion  of  the  day.  They  were  compelled 
to  work*  by  that  greatest  of  all  necessi- 
ties—hunger. The  evil  was  inherent  in 
the  very  nature  of  manuftctories,  and  in 
the  present  state  of  society,  and  unless 
these  could  be  altered,  it  woidd  be  useless  . 
to  make  any  legislative  regulations  to  re* 
medy  the  evil  which  arose  out  of  thenw 
Let  those  who  possessed  manufactories 
endeavour  to  improve  the  condition  of 
those  who  they  employed.  They  pos- 
sessed the  means  of  dobe  so  ludcr  many 
circumstances ;  but  the  House  was  mis- 
taken if  they  imagined  that  the  evil  could 
be  remedied  by  mere  legislative  measures* 
He  was  aware  that  many  of  the  master 
manufacturers  had  consented  to  the  pre- 
sent measure  from  motives  of  humanity. 
He  gave  them  credit  for  it,  but  he  wished 
that  a  mistaken  notion  of  humanity  might 
not  lead  them  to  injure  those  whom  thew 
wished  to  serve ;  and  he  was  convinceo. 
that  the  effects  of  the  present  bill  would 
onerate  more  to  the  injury  than  the  benefit ' 
or  those  for  whom  it  was  intended. 

Mr.  fFynn,  without  entering  into  any 
argument  on  the  question,  wished  merely 
to  state,  that  he  did  not  think  the  adop- 
tion of  the  bill  which  had  been  introduced 
by  the  hon.  baronet,  would  evince  any 
hostility  to  the  principle,  that  it  was  ge- 
nerally expedient  not  to  interfere  with 
free  labour.  For  on  what  was  that  prin- 
ciple founded  ?  On  the  knowledge  that, 
by  leaving  the  regulation  of  the  labour  in 
the  hands  of  the  master,  if  be  worked  his 
labourer  too  hard,  that  labourer  could  re* 
sort  to  some  other  employment.  Now 
this  was  wholly  inapplicable  to  children  of 
a  tender  age,  who  were  placed  in  cottoo 
fkctories,  and  who  were  necessarily  at  the 
merqr  of  their  masters.  Whet  remedy 
had  they  if  tbev  were  overworked  ?  He 
did  conceive,  that  it  was  in  strict  con- 
formity to  the  principle  en  wbiidb  the 
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House  ought  to  act,  that  they  should  in- 
terfere in  the  case  of  children  who  had  no 
resort  when  oppressed.  Where  was  the 
difference  between  children  who  were  free 
labourers  and  apprentices  ?  Those  chil- 
dren, who  were  placed  in  cotton  facto- 
ries by  their  parents,  had  no  more  remedy 
if  overworked  than  apprentices.  The^ 
had  not  so  much ;  for  apprentices  had  it 
in  their  power  to  go'  before  a  magistrate, 
and  complain  if  their  masters  tasked  them 
beyond  their  strength.  If  it  was  proved 
that  in  any  way  the  masters  were  enabled 
to  task  the  children  whom  they  employed 
beyond  their  health  and  strength,  he  was 
completely  ready  to  contend,  that  a  case 
bad  been  made  out  which  calle4  impera- 
tively for  the  interference  of  the  legisla- 
ture. 
^Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

War  in  India.]     Mr   Haxoorth  rose 
and  said  ;~I  am  desirous.  Sir,  of  putting 
some  questions,  on  a  very  interesting  and 
important  subject,  to  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man opposite,  who  is  at  the  head  of  the 
administration  of  India.    It  has  been  stat- 
ed to  the  public,  in  the  daily  prints,  that 
two  battles  have  been  already  fought  be- 
tween  the    company's    troops    and    the 
Mahrattaibrces.      ft  has  been  said,  that 
thePeishaw,  with  a  large  army, amounting 
t»  40,000  men,  attacked  a  body  of  the 
company's  troops,  i»hich  had  been  admit- 
ted mto  his  territory  in  perfect  amity,  and 
for  purposes  of  mutual  advantage.    I  am 
Bot  aware  what  could  have  been  the  mo- 
tive for  this  sudden  act  of  hostility  on  the 
part  of  a  chief  with  whom  the  company 
bad  been  for  so  many  years  on  terms  of 
firiendship,  but  the  statement  is,  that  with 
the  army  which  I  have  described,  he  did 
actuall;^  attack  a  body  of  4,000  subsidiary 
troops  in  the  service  of  the  company.  This 
gallant  little  army  is  said  to  have  com- 
pletely repulsed  its  assailants,  and  its  suc- 
cess is  in  a  great  measure  attributed  to  the 
bravery  and  skill  of  its  officers ;    but  in 
consequence  of  the  great  disparity  of  nuiti- 
bers  in  the  contending  parties,  the  con- 
flict is  described  to  have  been  severe,  and 
the  slaughter  to  have  been  in  proportion 
to  that  disparity.     A  few  days  afterwards, 
it  is  said  that  the  company's  army,  having 
received  a  reinforcement,  attacked    the 
Mahrattas  in  their  turn,  defeated  (he  Pei* 
ahwa,  and  got  possession  of  Poonah,  his 
capital.    It  is  likewise  stated,  that  unfor- 
tunately two  British  officers  fell  into  the 
bands  of  the  Peishwa,  and  that  they  were 
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immediately  executed.     It  has  l>eeri  the 
usual  practice  with  the  court  of  directors 
whenever  dispatched  have  arrived  from  In- 
dia of  battles   fought  and  lives  lost,   to 
take  the  earliest  opportunity  of  renaov- 
ing    the    public    solicitude    by     giving 
details  of  the  actions  aind  returns  of  the 
killed    and    wounded.     In    the    present 
instance,  the  dispatches  have  not  come 
to   the  directors,  but   have  been  trans- 
mitted to  the  Secret  depa^tnifent,  and  are 
in  the  board  of  control;    it  iS  therefore 
that  I  ask  whether  these  statements  are 
founded  in  fact  ?    If  they  ifre,  I  am  quite 
sure  that  the  right  hon.  president    wfll 
feel  the  propriety  oftaking  the  earliest  op- 
portunity of  relieving  the  relations  and 
friends  of  Chose  engaged  in  these  tran^ 
actions  from  that  anxious  state  of  suspense 
in  which  they  are  at  present   most  pain- 
fully placed.     But,  Sir,  t  understand  that 
later  accounts  have  been  received  from  In- 
dia of  still  greater  importance. .  It  is  said 
that  the  rajah  of  Berar,  with  a  force  simi- 
lar to  that  under  the  Peishaw,  made  a 
simultaneous  attack  on  another  body  <^ 
the  company's  subsidiary  troops.     1  con- 
fess, Sir,  that  this  last  intelligence  fills  me 
with  the  most  unaffected  alarm ;    and  I 
beff  to  ask  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  with 
reference  to  this  as  weU  as  to  the  foftner 
report,  whether  or  not  it  is  founded  \A 
fact  ?  and  if  it  is  so,  what  are  the  particu* 
lar  circumstances  which  have  come  to  the 
knowledge  of  his  majesty's  government 
with  respect  to  it  ? 

Mr.  Canning  said  z-t'I  am  very  ready 
Sir,  to  give  the  hon.  gentleman  and  thd 
House  all  the  information  in  my  power 
on  this  subject,  although  I  cannot  un- 
dertake to  enter  into  any  of  the  details 
respecting  it.  It  is  undoubtedly  true, 
that  the  Peishwa  has  commenced  hosti- 
lities against  the  forces  of  the  East  India 
Company.  It  is  undoubtedly  true,  tbalt 
in  two  actions  fought  between  armies 
greatly  disproportionate  in  point  of 
number,  the  advantage  was  ilecidedly 
in  favour  of  the  company's  troops. 
But  Sir,  I  am  happy  to  ado,  that  one  part 
of  the  statement  refered  to  by  the  hon. 
gentleman,  is  not  true,  namely,  that  tlie 
slaughter  was  proportionate  to  the  dispa- 
rity of  the  force  of  the  conflicting  parties. 
We  are  not  in  possession  of  such  returns 
with  respect  to  these  battles  as  it  would 
be  fit  to  publish  under  the  authority  of  go* 
verndient.  While  the  possibility  of  doubt 
exists  with  respect  to  the  accuracy  of  the 
e  turns.  It  would  be  highly  improper  t6 
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^ire  them  any  offidul  iancUon ;  for  thoie 
who  areas  wellaoquaintedwithlndiaasthe 
boo.  gentleman,,  know  well  how  much  pri- 
vate account  from  that  ouarter  of  the 
world  outrun  official  detaiia  in  various 
relations.  Some  of  the  statements,  there- 
fore, whiqh  have  been  alluded  to  by  the 
hon.  gentleman,  I,  morally  speaking,  have 
no  doubt  are  fiusts,  although  I  am  not 
competent  so  to  announce  them  officially. 
^s  lar,  however,  as  I  am  informed  on  the 
subject,  it  eives  me  great  satisfaction  to 
any  that  it  does  not  appear  that  these  con- 
flicts have  cost  the  lue  of  a  single  Euro- 
pean officer,  and  that  not  more  than  three 
officers  were  wounded,  the  names  of  whom 
hare  appeared  in  all  the  newspapers,  on 
the  autboritv  of  the  Bombay  Uasettes, 
which,  singular  as  it  may  appear,  have  not 
reached  his  majesty's  government.  It  is,  I 
fear,  true  that  two  individuals,  the  one  an 
officer,  the  other  a  gentleman  in  the  dvil 
aervice,  suffered  in  the  way  mentioned  by 
the  hon.  gentleman.  With  respect  to  the 
proceedings  of  the  rajah  of  Berar,  the  in« 
formation  possessed  by  the  secret  com- 
mittee of  the  directors  of  the  East  India 
Company,  and  by  the  board  of  control, 
rests  on  a  single  letter  without  a  date.  If 
the  hon.  gentleman  asks  me  if  I  believe 
the  information  which  the  letter  contains, 
my  answer  is,  I  do.  But  if  he  asks  me  if 
it  is  of  such  a  nature  that  I  can  commu- 
nicate it  with  the  sanction  of  official  au- 
thority, my  answer  is  1  cannot.  The  hon. 
emtleman  will  easily  see,  that  an  undated 
tter,  which  merely  states  an  attack  by 
the  Mahrattas,but  not  the  result-— I  mean 
any  farther  than  their  immediate  repulse 
*-is  not  an  account  of  the  transaction 
which  could  withpropriety  be  published 
|»y  authority.  This  i  will  undertake  to 
say,  that  there  is  no  disposition  in  any 
quarter  to  withhold  mtelligence  respecting 
tins  interesting  subject,  or  to  do  any  thing 
BOt  conformable  to  the  established  usage 
respecting  Indian  affiiirs.  Bat  the  hon.  sen- 
tleman  knows  as  well,  or  indeed  much  bet- 
ter than  I  do,  how  litte  interest  is  excited 
here  by  the  occcurrences  in  thatjqoarter  of 
the  globe.  Singularasit  may  seem,  ithas 
never  been  the  practice  to  communicate  to 
parliament  any  intelligence  from  India, 
except  in  cases  of  a  very  extraordinary 
nature.  So  faram  I,  however,  from  wish- 
ing to  withhold  any  thing  that  can  pro-, 
perly  be  granted,  that  if  the  hon.  gentle- 
man mXl  frame  a  motion  for  such  informa- 
tion as  ouf^t  to  be  and  can  be  furnished,  I 
will  most  readily  assent  to  its  production  : 
(VOL.  XXXVII.) 


and  if  he  Willie  me  the  favour  to  dommn- 
nicate  with  me  on  the  subject,  I  shall  be 
very  happy  to  assist  him  in  preparing  such 
a  motion. 

Mr.  Hcfmorth  expressed  himself  ex^ 
tremely  obliged  to  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man for  the  candid  reply  which  he  had 
made  to  his  questions.  He  would  cer- 
tainly avail  himself  of  the  right  hon.  gen« 
tleman's  kind  offer  of  assistance,  and 
would  take  an  early  opportunity  of  sub- 
mitting to  the  House  a  motion  on  die  sub» 
ject. 

Lord  Morpeth  thought  the  House  much 
indebted  to  the  hon.  gentleman,  for  hav* 
ing  called  their  attention  to  this  important 
subject.  He  agreed  with  the  hon.  gen- 
tleman, in  thinking  that  the  circumstancea- 
had  a  very  formidable  appearance ;  and 
he  trusted  that  the  public  would  soon  be 
put  in  possession  of  accurate  information 
with  respect  to  them* 

Bakach  or  Privilbob—* Interfe»>' 
BNca  or  A  Pebr  ik  thb  Election  or  a 
Mbmber  or  THB  House  or  Commons.]* 

Lord  Archibaid  HamiUon  rose,  in  pur-t 
suance  of  the  notice  he  had  given,  to  bring 
before  the  House  his  complaint  of  a  breach 
of  its  privileges^  by  a  member  of  the  other 
House  of  Parliament  He  regretted  ex* 
tremely,  being  obliged  lo  dwcharge  so- 
painful  a  task  as  that,  which  his  duty  im- 
posed upon  him  on  the  present  occasion, 
but  he  had  ia  this  business  guarded  him- 
self from  listening  to  any  tlung»  but  that 
which  could  besufficiently  proved  to  make 
out  a  case  to  the  House,  rounded  on  autho- 
rity which  could  not  be  questioned.  Such- 
a  case  he  would  now  sobinit  to  them,  as- 
must  shield  him  from  the  slightest  imputa- 
tion of  being  exdted  by  personal  feelings' 
alone.  It  would  not  be  denied  by  any 
hon.  gentleman  who  heard  him,  that  the 
privileges  and  the  independence  of  that 
House,  were  the  sources  of  aU  the  na- 
tional power  and  prosperity.  It  was  to 
secure  those  privileges  and  to  suf^rt  that 
independence,  that  he  came  forward  on 
the  present  occasion ;  and  therefore,  what^ 
ever  might  be  the  result  of  his  motion,  he 
hoped  he  should  appear  to  the  House  to 
have  only  discharged  his  duty  in  bringing 
the  subject  under  their  consideration. 
Frequently  had  ;the  House  of  Commons 
been  reproached  for  the  manner  in  which 
it  was  constituted ;  and  the  best  answer 
that  could  be  made  to  the  charges  ad- 
vanced against  the  purity  of  the  House  in 
many  of  the  petitions  that  had  been  pre- 

(*  M) 
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seated  fbr  parliamentary  Tefartn,  would 
be  to  evince  a  dispositidh^  to  investigate 
caeea  of  (he  nat«ire  of  that  to  which  be 
was  about  to  call  their  atteotion.  The 
country  with  which  he  was  more  particu- 
larly connected— Scotland,  had  been  more 
peculiarly  the  object  of  such  charges; 
(arising  probably  from  the  mode  <i^  elec- 
tion in  that  country,  rather  than  from 
any  thing  in  the  character  of  the  people) ; 
and  it  was,  therefore  peculiarly  desirable, 
that  any  specific  imputation  on  that  coun- 
try should  be  strictly  inquired  into.  The. 
case  which  he  was  about  to  detail  to  the 
House,  regarded  the  county  which  he  had 
the  honour  to  represent. 

In  order  that  the  House  might  fully- 
understand  the  transaction,  it  was  neces- 
aary  for  him  to  state,  that^  about  a  year 
and  a  half  ago,  shr  Alexander  Cochrane 
announced  his  intention  of  becoming  a. 
candidate  at  the  next  election  foe  the  re- 
presentation of  the  county  of  Lanark; 
Mce  which  time,  a  most  active  canvas  had 
been  carried  on ;  the  whole  influence  of 
every  partizan  and  dependent  of  govern- 
ment having  been  exerted  against  him 
(lord  A.  Hamilton),  in  a  way  which, 
without  intending  to  reflect  on  the  cha- 
racter of  his  opponent^  he  could  not  avoid 
calling  unfair  and  improper^  and  which 
had  necessarily  been  productive  of  great 
irritation  in  the  county.  It  was  not^  how-, 
ever,  this  treatment  which  for  a  moment 
Induced  him  to  make  his  present  com- 
pfaunt.  He  felt  it  to  be  his  public  duty 
to  do  so,  and  he  hoped  be  should  have 
discharged  that  duty  under  any  circura- 
Btances.  It  was  necessary  for  him  to 
inform  the  House,  that  he  had  communi- 
cated his  intention  of  brin«ng  the  matter 
before  them  to  the  noble  lord,  by  whoni 
air  Alexatnder  Cochrane's  cause  Iiad  been 
Ae  most  warmly  espoused*  He  did  not 
mean  to  charee  that  noble  lord  directly 
with  a  breach  of  the  privileffes  of  that 
House,  but  such  a  breach  hacTbeen  com- 
nutted  in  some  quarter ;  he  was  persuaded,, 
that  he  possessed  evidence  to  circumstan- 
tial as  to  convince  the  House  c^that&ct, 
and  it  would  be  for  them  to  decide  on 
that  evidence  to  whom  the  breach  was 
attributable*  The  case  waa  simply  this : 
he  held  in  his  hand  a  letter  written  by  a 
peraon  of  the  name  of  Thomas  Fergusooi 
who  was  employed  under  the  factor  of  the. 
noble  lord  to  whom  he  had  alluded^  and 
vHh)  must  therefore  naturally  be  supposed 
to  write  under  his  influence;  OMMMmdly 
at  it  waa  stated  in'  the  ietteri  in  plain  and 
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distinct  terms,  that  the  writer  had    Kim 
lordship's  authority.    At  the  same  tnney 
he   (lord  A.  Hamilton)  waa    bouBi}    to 
state,  that  he  had  communicated  with  the 
noble  lord  on  the  subject  (intinoatin^  him 
intention  of  bringing  the  subiect  uiKler 
the  consideration  of  parliament),  and  thac 
the  noble  lord  had  given  a  general  dewal 
(to  the  nature  of  which  he  would  presently 
ad.vert ) ,  that  the  letter  in  Question  was  writ* 
ten  by  his  authority.    After  this  denial  on 
the  part  of  the  noble  lord,  it  might  perhape 
seem  thst  his  (lord  A.  Hamilton's)  farther 
proceeding  in  the  matter  was  actuated  bjr 
personal  motives;   but,  he  begged  leave 
again  to  disclaim  any  such    ground   of 
action.    The  circumstances  of  the  affittr, 
not  only  gave  him  a  right  to  bring  the 
subject  in  its  present  shape  before  die 
House,  but  made  it  his  duty  as  a  member 
of  the  House  to  do  so.    He  stood  in  bia 
place  in  the  House  of  Commons  to  com- 
plain of  a  breach  of  privilege,  which  breach 
of  privilege  had  most  certainly  been  con- 
mittedk    If  unfortunately  the  noble  lord 
should  appear  to  be  more  involved  in- the 
affiur  than  any  other  person,  it  was  the 
noUe  lord's  fault,  and  not  his.    He  wished 
it  to  be  distinctly  understood,  that  when  a 
noble  lord  asserted  the  very  reverse  of 
that  which  had  been  asserted  by  another 
person,  he  by  no  means  meant  to  say,  that 
the  noble  lord's  assertion  was  untrue; 
bu^this  he  should  maintain,  that  when  two 
individuals  told  any  circumstance  so  dif- 
ferentlyi  that  it  was  impossible  to  believe 
them  both,  it  was  indispensable  to  weigh 
the  evidence  on  each  side,  and  to  give 
oiedit  to  that  party  for  which  it  prepon- 
derated.   And  besides,  the  answer  wnioh 
he  had  received  from  the  noble  lord  to 
the  communication  which  he  had  made  to 
him>  was,  as  he  had  befbre  observed, 
couched  in  terms  so  general,  as  not  to  be 
altogether  incompatible  with  the  inference 
that  Ferguson's  letter  had  been  written 
with.the  noble  lord's  authority. 

In  what  be  had  aaid,  he  bad  endea* 
voured  to  soften  the  feelings  which  had 
been  excited-  in  him  by  the  noUe  lord't 
answer  to  his  communication.  If  tiie 
charge  conveyed  in  Ferguson's  letter 
should  turn  out  not  to  be  ml-fininded^  il 
would  be  a  matter  of  regret  to  htm,  that 
in  the  prosecution  oif  his  duty,  he  should 
have  been  obliged  to  use  the  name  of  Ihe 
noble  lord  in  the  way  he  was  now  uodec 
the  necessity  of  mentioning  it ;  but,  on 
theother  hand,  iff  after  the  proper  inquiryi 
it  should  he  nanUesi  to  the  Hoqsei  thst 
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l^vraoii^f  ktter  was  actually  autfimiaed 
by  mt  noMe  lord»  he  «h6i)ld  then  feel  it 
fats  doty  to  reiort  to  stronger  measures. 
The  letter  was  addressed  to  Williaib 
I>ykeB|  esq^  a  firediolder  of  the  county  of 
Xfttiiarkt  and  as  die  House  seemed  de- 
sirous of  hearing  it,  he  would  read  it  to 
theoi: 

«*  €%ng«w,  M^nf  24*,  1817» 
No.  50,  Mmer 'Street 

^  Dear  Sir  ;~According  to  your  desire, 
t  communicated  to  lord  Douglas  yoUr 
wish  to  have  a  situation  under  goremment 
for  your  young  friend  Mr.  IhrKes;  and  I 
am  authorized  to  state,  that  if  you  support 
his  lordship's  views  in  politics,  at  the  first 
election,  his  lordship  will  secure  an  eligible 
situation  for  your  friend,  which  will  be  of 
^eat  advantage  to  him ;  and  as  you  are 
independent  of  the  Hamilton  family,  I 
think  you  should  accept  of  lord  Douglas's 
^er.  If  you  have  not  made  a  promise  to 
lord  Archibald  Hamilton,  I  think  you  have 
good  grounds  to  get  clear  off  from  what 
you  mentioned  regarding  your  vote,  for 
you  certainly  have  not  been  well  used. 

**  If  an  application  is  made  to  you  from 
the  Hamilton  family  to  promise  your 
vote,  I  think  you  should  not  grant  it,  until 
I  see  you  in  Glasgow,  when  I  will  tell  yoii 
all  about  ^  the  matter.  Sir  Alexander 
Cochrane  is  not  at  home  just  now,  other- 
wise  1  would  have  written  you  more  parti- 
cularly :  have  the  goodness  not  to  men- 
tidn  this  matter  until  the  whole  is  ar- 
ranged. I  will  write  you  when  the  noddy 
is  psinted,  and  I  hope  to  have  the  plea- 
sure of  seeing  you  and  Mrs.  Dykes  at 
Glasgow.— I  am,  dear  Sir,  your  most  obe- 
dient servant,  Thomas  Fs&gusoit." 
(Addressed  ) 

Wuliam  D>'kes,    esq.,  of  Lambhilly 
by  Strathaven. 

On  the  face  of  this  letter  there  was  cer- 
tainly the  appearance  of  lord  Douglas's 
sanction  and  authority.  The  writer  said, 
<<  I  ani  authorised  to  state  to  you ;"  tmA 
these  words  immediately  followed  the  ex* 
pression,  **  I  communicated  to  lord  Doug- 
MS  your  wish."  And  if  the  person  by 
whom  the  letter  was  written  nad  acted 
from  his  own  impulse,  and  by  no  autho- 
titj  from  lord  Douglas,  how  did  it  happen 
thst  he  should  say,  <*  I  think  you  should 
sceept  of  lord  Douglas's  offer  r  Fergu- 
ion  aid  not  mention  the  offer  as  his  own, 
but  one  from  lord  Douglas,  which  he  had 
suthdrity  to  make.  He  ako  raeDtioaed  at 
full  length  the  naoMS  of  thsesndidatea;  ef 


himself  (lord  A.  Hamihon),  as  the  person 
whom  the  individual  to  whom  tlie  letter 
was  addressed  was  to  oppose,  of  sir  Aleiu 
ander  Cocliranc  as  the  person  whom  he 
was  to  support.  The  admonition  also 
**  not  to  mention  the  letter  until  the  whole 
aflair  was  arranged,"  deserved  peculiar 
notioew  Some  authority  must  have  beim 
giveo^  or  must  have  been  understood  te 
nave  been  given  to  thin  man  by  lora 
Douglas,  or  oy  some  other  person  in  hk 
name.  The  nature  of  the  answer  by  lord 
Doufflas  to  his  (lord  Archibald  Hami^ 
ton's)  eommiinication  was  so  general,  that 
it  was  perfectly  post ible  some  authority 
miffht  naVe  been  given  by  some  persoa 
aetmg  under  lord  Douglas  for  the  offisr  in 
Ferguson's  letter,  and  yet  lord  Douglas 
mipht  not  himself  have  authorised  the 
wnter^-^Mr.  Dykes  had  been  subse- 
quently waited  upon  by  Mr.  Ferguson; 
and,  in  consequence  of  that  visit  had 
written  to  him  (UNrd  Archibald  Hamil- 
ton) stating,  that  Fei^ttson  had  no  autho- 
rity whatever  from  lord  Douglas  for  the 
letter  he  had  written.  Authority,  how- 
ever, in  some  way  or  other,  he  must  have 
had  for  writing  such  a  letter.  One  of  twe 
things  must  have  taken  place— ^either  lord 
Douglas  himself  must  in  some  circuitous 
manner  have  given  authority  for  the 
writfaig  of  the  letter,  or  else  some  person 
connected  with  his  lordship  must  have 
given  the  authority ;  for  that  the  writer 
himself  should  have  ventured  to  take  such 
a  step  without  having  been  authorised  te 
do  so,  was  a  circumstance  of  a  most  im- 
probshle  nature.  The  right  hon.  gentle- 
man opposite  seemed  to  startle  at  this.  He 
(lord  A.  Hamilton)  might  be  under  some 
•misapprehension ;  and  lie  >did  not  wish  te 
east  any  blot  on  the  noble  lord's  name.  Mr. 
Ferguson  was  employed  as  a  cleVk  under 
the  noble  lord's  factor ;  but  it  was  per^ 
fectly  immaterial  to  him  whether  Fer^ 
son  was  connected  in  any  manner  with 
lord  Douglas,  or  whether  he  received  any 
authority  from  lord  Douglas  to  write  the 
letter.  The  point  at  issue  was,  whether 
any  authority  had  been  given  to  write  the 
letter ;  for  it  was  impossible  to  suppose 
that  any  person  situated  as  Mr.  Fergu- 
son was,  should  without  any  authority  use 
the  name  of  lord  Doughu,  state  the  names 
of  the  two  parties,  request  support  for 
one  of  then,  and  at  last  beg  secrecv  until 
the  whole  affair  should  be  arranged.  Ne 
person  could  possibly  think  that  Ferguson 
nad  not  authority  from  some  one  to  do 
whai  heiUd.  Tots(fioso4hat  be  had  no^ 
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wag  to  suppose  him  guilty  of  an  absurdity 
of  which  no  person  m  his  senses  could  be 
capable. 

Having  stated  the  case,  he  wished 
merely  to  suggest  to  the  House^  the  dif- 
ferent ways  in  which  they  miffht  notice 
the  transaction.  They  might  either  order 
Mr.  Ferguson  to  the  bar  of  the  House  to 
give  an  account  of  the  authority  under 
which  he  acted,  or  they  might  refer  the 
whole  to  a  committee  of  privileges.  It 
was  quite  indifferent  to  him  which  course 
was  adopted;  but  it  was  his  intention 
that  Mr.  Ferguson  should  be  ordered  to 
attend  at  their  bar ;  because,  in  his  opinion, 
4hat  would  be  the  best  way  for  coming 
at  the  facts.  There  was  still  another 
course  which  the  House  might  pursue, — 
they  might  give  directions  to  the  Lord 
Advocate,  to  commence  a  prosecution 
against  Ferguson*  But  he  thought  that 
this  was  by  no  means  advisable.— A  single 
topic  remained  to  which  he  wished  to  ad- 
vert. He  was  not  aware  of  the  existence 
of  any  precedent  immediately  in  point. 
He  had,  however,  looked  at  some  of  the 
cases  of  breach  of  privilege  which  had 
occurred,  and  he  thought  that  by  every 
analogy  the  course  which  he  recom- 
mended ought  to  be  adopted  by  the 
House.  There  was,  however,  one  act 
of  parliament  which  he  acknowledged, 
-^hrew  him  into  some  degree  of  embar- 
rassment—-he  meant  the  act  of  1809, 
commonly  called  Mr.  Curwen's  act.  The 
only  difficulty  was,  that  on  Mr.  Ferguson's 
being  ordered  to  attend  at  the  bar,  the 
first  question  to  be  nut  to  him  would  be, 
on  what  authority  ne  wrote  the  letter. 
From  the  answer  which  he  would  return 
to  that  question  it  might  become  doubt- 
ful how  far,  under  the  act  to  which  he 
had  alluded,  he  might  become  chargeable 
with  what  he  had  done ;  and  it  might  be 
considered  unfair  to  call  on  him  to  ac- 
knowledge that  which  might  eventually 
subject  him  to  prosecution.  But,  on  the 
whole,  he  did  not  think  that  the  act  in 
question  would  bear  that  construction. 
It  applied  only  to  cases  of  treating,  and 
not  to  a  case  like  the  present.  He  should 
propose,  therefore,  tiiat  Ferguson  should 
be  called  to  tbo  bar,  and  the  House  might 
subsequently  proceed  to  other  resolutions 
on  the  subject. 

He  repeated,  that  he  viewed  the  part 
that  he  was  now  takins  in  no  other  hght 
ihaa  in  that  of  a  public  duty.  He  tliouffht 
he  owed  it  to  the  independent^  unbou^t, 
IHBd  unbiasaed  fieeholdan  of  (ha  cottDtjy 
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which  he  had  the  honour  to  represent, 
and  who  had^  heretofore   returnedl    IiiiB 
freely  without  fee  or  reward,  to   aubmit 
the  case  to  the  consideration  oF  parlia- 
ment ;  and  in  doing  so,  he  felt   tnma  he 
did  no  more  than  sustain  their  rights,    the 
privileges  of  that  House,  and  the  libertiea 
of  the  country.      He  would   tberelbre 
move,  *<  That  Mr.  Thomas  Ferguaon  do 
attend  this  House  on  Tuesday  the  Slat 
of  April.''    In  naming  this  day,  however, 
he  begffed  not  to  be  understood  aa  wiah- 
ing  to  fix  an  inconvenient  day ;  he  would 
readily  acquiesce  in  the  nomination  of  one 
more  distant  if  it  should  be  calculated  to 
afford  any  convenience  to  the  individual 
in  question. 

Mr.  Wynn  suf^gested  that  the  regular 
pourse  was  to  deliver  in  the  letter  of  which 
the  noble  lord  complained.  Lord  A.  Ha- 
milton s^id  he  had  no  sort  of  objectfon  to 
dp  j5p.  The  letter  was  accordingly  deli- 
vered by  him  to  the  clerk,  and  read. 

Mr.  fVf  Dundas  said,  he  thought  that 
after  the  correspondence  which  had  taken 
place  between  the  noble  lord  opj^site  and 
lord  Douglas,  the  noble  lord  might  have 
spared  his  motion. — If  he  could  not  satisfy 
the  noble  lord  on  the  subject,  be  was  sure 
he  should  be  able  to  satisfy  the  House ; 
for  he  was  desired  by  lord  Douglas  to 
declare  to  the  House,  upon  his  honour, 
that  he  never  did  give  any  order  to  any 
person  to  make  any  such  promise  as  was 
mentioned  in  the  letter  which  had  been 
read  to  the  House.    He  was  desired,  too, 
by  that  ooble  lord  to  state,  that  he  was 
sure  the  House  was  too  generous  to  doubt 
this  unqualified  and  express  denial,  and 
too  just  to  entertain  any  hasty  and  un- 
founded suspicion.— He   therefore  con- 
ceived that  after  having  made  this  state- 
ment by  the  desire  of  ford  Douglss,  the 
House  could  not  a^ee  to  the  motion  now 
before  it,  without  implying  a  distrust  in 
the  word  of  honour  of  that  noblemsn. 
Having  done  with  the  conduct  of  lord 
Douglas,  he  wished  to  say  a  word  or  tvo 
respecting  the  conduct  of  the  noble  mover 
himself.     There  was  an  old  saying,  of 
which  every  day's  experience  proved  the 
truth-^that  a  man  who  lived  in  a  glsn* 
house  sliould  beware  of  throwing  stonei. 
What  had  the  noble  lord's  own  conduct 
been  ?    Had  the  privileges  of  the  Houie 
never   been   violated   m  his  own  csie? 
When  the  noble  lord  first  came  forwsid 
as  a  candidate  for  the  county  of  Lsnsrk, 
he  was  backed  by  no  mean  intereiti  b^ 
no  common  individuaL    To  ftirther  iui 
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tne  noble  lord.  A  complaint  of  this  land 
did  not,  therefore,  come  with  the  best 
grace  from  such  a  quarter.  He  should 
certainlv  oppose  the  present  motion. 

Jdr.  fVynn  said,  that  this  was  a  case  of 
direct  brioery^^i  most  serious  invasion  on 
the  privileffes  of  the  House.    After  the 
letter  which  had  been  read  it  was  impos- 
sible to  deny  that  the  ofience  had  been 
committed  by  some  one.    That  it  was  by 
lord  Douglas  no  man  could  for  a  moment 
suppose,  after  the  positive  denial  which 
that  nobleman  had  directed  to  be  given 
on  his  part  to  the  charge.    But  that  the 
oflEsnce  had  been  committed  by  Ferguson, 
the  letter  indisputably  proved;  and  yet 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  sat  down,  saying, 
that  he  would  oppose  the  motion,  and  that 
it  was  impossiole,  but  that  every  gentle- 
man  must  be  satisfied— and  why  J — Be- 
cause lord  Douglas  denied  that  he  had 
given  Ferguson  any  authority.    After  all, 
this  was  no  more  than  the  denial  of  the 
person  accused ;  and,  because  the  person 
accused  denied  the  charge,  therefore  the 
Commons  of  England  were  to  rest  satis- 
fied, though  in  possession  of  an  iudispu- 
table  proof  that  their  privileges  had  been 
infringed      [Hear,    hear!].    He  would 
not  detain  the  House  by  quoting  prece- 
dents.   In  1779,  when  a  complaint  of  this 
kind  was  made  against  the  duke  of  Chan- 
dos,  the  question  was  referred  to  a  com- 
mittee of  privileges.    The  same  thing  was 
done  in  the  case  of  the  mayor  and  corpo- 
ration of  Oxford.    If  the  present  case 
was  passed  over,  it  would  be  the  first  in- 
stance of  such  a  neglect  of  what  was  due 
to  the  honour  of  the  House.    The  course 
for  the  House  to  adopt  was,  either  to 
refer  the  case  to  a  committee  of  privileges 
to  take  evidence,  or  if  it  should  be  thought 
more  convenient,  to  order  the  party  at 
once  to  the  bar  of  the  House.    But  the 
House  would  be  totally  forgetful  of  their 
own  diffnity,  if  they  did  not  inquire  who 
the  guilty  jpersons  were,  and  if,  after  dis- 
covering the  offenders,  they  did  not  pro- 
secute them  with  the  greatest   severity 
[Hear,  hear!]. 

The  Lord  Adoocaie  of  Scotland  ob- 
served, that  according  to  the  notice  of  the 
noble  lord,  the  subject  of  his  motion  was, 
the  interference  of  a  peer  with  the  election 
of  a  member  of  that  House.  Now,  he 
would  put  it  to  the  House,  whether  the 
noble  lord  in  hia  statement,  bad  brought 


to  in  his  statement,  was  a  letter  from 
person  who  was  not  a  (actor  or  servant 
emploved  by  lord  Douelas,  or  even  em« 
ployed  on  any  estate  of  his  lordship,  in 
Lanarkshire.  Whether  he  was  employed 
on  any  other  estate  of  the  noble  lord,  he 
had  no  means  of  ascertaining.  But  thia 
assertion  rested  simply  on  the  declaration 
of  Ferguson,  that  authority  was  given  to 
him  by  the  noble  lord.  Now,  in  opposi- 
tion to  this,  they  had  the  positive  aver- 
ment  of  lord  Douglas,  that  this  assertion 
was  unfounded— and  not  only  had  they 
the  statement  of  the  noble  lord,  but  they 
had  the  statement  of  that  very  individual 
himself,  that  he  beliex^d  the  assertion 
contained  in  his  letter  was  utterly  fiilse. 
Now  the  question  as  proposed  was,  the 
interference  of  a  peer  or  the  realm  with 
the  election  of  a  member  of  parliament ; 
and  he  submitted  whether  there  was  any 
ffround  for  believinff  that  any  such  inter- 
ference had  taken  place  on  the  part  of  lord 
Douelas.  The  conduct  of  Ferguson  was 
anotner  matter.  If  he  was  the  person 
charged  with  the  offence,  that  was  another 

auestion  altogether.  The  motion  bejGne 
lem  was,  that  Mr.  Ferguson  should  be 
ordered  to  attend  at  the  bar.  Now,  he 
presumed  the  noble  lord  had  in  contem- 
plation what  questions  he  would  put  to 
Ferguson  when  he  was  there.  It  waa  a 
question  of  very  grave  consideration, 
whether  he  shooid  be  forced  to  answer 
queries  by  which  he  might  criminate  him- 
self. The  noble  lord  had  alluded  to  another 
mode  of  proceedin^«-he  mentioned  that 
he  had  had  it  once  m  contemplation,  that 
his  majesty's  advocate  should  be  directed 
to  prosecute  that  individual.  Whether 
the  noble  lord  relied  on  the  individual 
who  now  filled  that  office  or  not,  he  did 
not  know;  but  this  he  would  say,  what- 
ever orders  might  be  given  by  the  Housq 
on  this  subject  to  him,  to  the  best  of  hia 
poor  abilities  he  would  endeavour  to  exe- 
cute. He  thought  it  was  more  consonant 
to  justice  and  to  law  that  the  person  al- 
luded to  should  be  put  on  his  trial,  than 
that  he  should  be  brought  to  the  bar  of 
the  House.  By  bringing  him  there  they 
were  endeavouring  to  lay  the  foundatttm 
of  a  prosecution  against  him ;  and  his  own 
statement  would  be  made  a  ground  of 
crimination  against  htm.  The  noble  mover 
had  said  a  great  deal  about  the  attempts 
of  the.aervanta  and  agents  of  government 
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to  remove  hko  from  the  repreeentstion  «f 
the  Goucfty  ef  Lanark.  He,  for  one, 
would  stale,  that  hia  own  conduct  had 
been  the  direct  contrary  of  this  from 
beginning  to  end,  for  he  had  not  the 
means  of  influeDctnj^  any  person  in 
the  county -« he  had  neither  directly 
nor  indirectly  iBterfered  in  the  election. 
If  he  had  had  the  means  of  so  doing,  it 
mjgfat  be  another  question ;  and  for  this 
teaton— that  having  a  most  cordial  per- 
aonal  attadimentto  the  noble  lord's  oppo- 
nent, the  gallant  admiral,  he  should  be 
Eroud  of  having  it  in  his  power  to  serve 
im«  Was  there  any  disgrace  in  opposing 
the  noUe  lord  ?  If  that  was  a  du^^ace, 
it  was  a  satisfiK^tion  to  him  that  he  would 
share  it  with  a  majority  of  the  freeholders 
of  Lanarkshire.  The  noble  lord  had  talked 
of  the  interference  of  the  peerage.  Did 
the  noble  lord  dispute,  that  the  noble 
duke,  his  father,  finding  that  the  con- 
test was  likely  to  turn  out  not  very  suc- 
cessful for  the  party  whom  he  supports, 
had  not  rested  satisrod  with  the  foir  votes 
of  the  freeholders,  but  had  been  obliged  to 
make  out  of  his  great  estate  in  the  county 
of  Lanark  SO  votes,  called  parchment 
Totes,  to  secure  the  election  of  the  noble 
lord  ?  Was  not  this  an  interference  of  a 
peer  of  the  realm  in  the  election  for  a 
county?  Had  the  noble  lord  rested  on 
the  free  and  independent  interest,  he  would 
not  have  referred  to  such  matters.  There 
was  not  only  a  disavowal  of  lord  Douglas, 
but  a  statement  of  the  party  who  wrote 
the  letter,  that  his  interference  was  not 
authorized  by  the  noble  lord;  and,  there- 
fore,  in  iustice  to  the  noble  person  against 
whom  there  was  no  evidence  whatever  to 
implicate  him  in  the  conduct  of  Ferguaon, 
he  thought  they  ought  not  to  agree  to  the 
motion.  Of  the  name  of  Ferguson  he 
had  never  heard  till  that  day.  He  would 
admit  that  they  were  bound  to  proceed 
affainst  that  individual  in  some  way  or 
ouer,  if  guilty.  But  he  thought  that  it 
was  not  desirable  that  that  individual 
should  be  brought  to  the  bar  of  this 
House,  that  he  might  afterwards  be  pro- 
secuted on  his  own  statements. 

Mr.  Brougham  said,  that  among  the 
old  aayinffs,  for  which  a  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman who  spoke  early  in  the  debate 
seemed  to  have  a  strong  predilection, 
there  was  one,  that  there  was  nothing  new 
under  the  sun.  But,  notwithstanding 
such  high  authority,  he  would  venture  to 
say,  that  he  had  heard  that  night  such  a 
code  of  the  privileges  of  the  Housoi  from 
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the  learned  lord  advocate,  as,  he  bdieved^ 
was  quite  new  to  every  nsember,  for  eweiy 
chapteir  of  that  code  contained  aocliia;^ 
which  any  one  had  ever  heard  any  thii^  of 
heidre*    He  had  been  tdd  by  the  learned 
lord,  that  thev  ought  not  to  call  F^gaooa 
to  the  bak'of  the  House,  because  the  mo* 
tion  referred  to  the  conduct  of  lord  Doug- 
las, and  Uhs  motion  was  in  disconlbniiity 
to  the  notice,  and  that  the  noble  lord  iras 
therefore  precluded  from  tiddng  op  a  qii»a^ 
tion  of  privilege,  which  could  not  oe  takes 
up  without  notice.    Now,  he  thought,  it 
had  been  known  to  the  whole  House,  tfaas, 
in  a  question  of  privilege,  all  notiee  vras 
superfluous;  he  should  have  thought   it 
was  known  to  the  learned  loni  himaclf^ 
that  every  member  had  a  right  to  brasg  in 
a  matter  of  privilege  without  notice :  and 
that,  on  gomg  up  to  the  tid>le  of  the 
House,  and  producing  the  letter,  or  other 
votvsher,  by  which  it  was  evident  that  a 
breach  of  privilege  had  been  committed, 
the  House  were  bound  to  entertain  the 
motion.    Had  his  noble  friend,  therefore, 
gone  up  to  the  table  without  notice,  and 
produced   the   letter,  the  House   were 
bound  to  entertain  the  motion,  and  to  give 
it  precedency  over  all  other  orders  or  no- 
tices.   But  the  novelty  did  not  stop  here. 
Ferguson,  it  seemed,  ought  not  to  be  cal- 
led to  the  bar  of  the  Houses  because  his 
noble  friend  having  probably  turned  over 
in  his  own  mind  the  questions  which  he 
should  put  to  him,  the  answers  of  Ferguson 
might  criminate  himself.     He  supposed 
that  his  noble  friend  knew  the  questions 
which  he  should  put— at  least  he  knew 
that  he  would  put  one  question  to  him; 
— *'  Are  you  the  author  of  that  letter?*' 
And  if  he  did  not  answer  that  question, 
he  would  be  committed  to  the  custody  of 
the  Serjeant  at  arms.  And  if  his  right  bon» 
and  learned  friend  asked  any  of  the  gen« 
tlemen  beside  him — ^for  it  seemed  he  Imew 
nothing  of  the  matter  himself—- he  would 
find  that  what  he  had  said  was  the  great- 
est injustice  was  not  only  not  a  new  pro- 
ceeding, but  was,  in  fact  the  only  way 
they  had  of  asserting  their  privileges.   No 
man  could  refuse  to  answer  the  ouestions 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  or  it  he  did, 
he  would  be  committed  for  contempt: 
and  he  had  no  right  to  sAy  he  would 
not  answer,  because  he   would  not  cri* 
minate    himself.      He   would   be   told, 
*<  whatever  you  confess  here  you  do  in  per* 
feet  safety,  except  in  so  far  as  respects  the 
oAnce  agtinst  this  House."    How  did  it 
happeni  when  poor  printeii  who  had  &o 
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peers  to  back  th^m — who  did  not  act  un- 
der Ihe  authorihr  of  peers— (if  ihoy  had 
tliejr  would  probably  not  be  called  for; 
for  this  House  was  often  a  little  select  in 
this  respect ;  and  when  printers,  in  their 
attacks,  were  so  fortunate  as  to  be  backed 
by  noble  lords,  they  were  never  brought 
here ;  but  if  without  this  backing  they 
wentured  to  attack  members,  then  these 
poor  printers    were  sure    to    be  before 
them)— how  did  it  happen,  that  no  one 
ever  returned  to  object  to  their  being 
called  to  the  bar  of  the  House,  snd  that  no 
one  ever  attempted  to  say  they  ought  not 
to  answer,  because  they  might  criminate 
themselves?     He  had  not  been  long  in 
parliament,  but  he  had  already  seen  seve- 
ral instances-  where  a  member  only  pro* 
duced  a  letter  or  paper,  and  the  printer  or 
writer  was  immediately  ordered  to  appear 
at  the  bar.    He  believed  the  House  were 
a  little  select  with  respect  to  their  persons 
but  such  an  inequality  as  that  which  was 
BOW  proposed,  was  not  only  not  known  in 
practice,  but  had  never  even  been  contem- 
plated by  any  man  ;    for,  on  the  part  of 
the  House,  it  would  be  openly  disgracing 
and  vilifying  itself  in  the  eyes  of  the  whole 
country.      For  what  would  it  be  saying  ? 
It  would  be  saying  that  persons  had  only 
to   attack  those   who  were  opposed  to 
his  majesty's  ministers,  and  they  would 
receive  the  support  of  the  agents  of  go- 
vernment, and  that  there  was  nothing  so 
atrocious  which  they  might  not  do  in  such 
a  case,  not  only  wiui  impunity,  but  even 
without  inquiry  or  investigation.      Never 
till  the  present  case  had  a  motion  of  this 
nature  been  resisted  on    such   grounds. 
This  was  what  the  House  would  bring  on 
itself,  in  the  minds  of  all  reasonable  men, 
if  they  resisted  the  motion  ;    but  he,  for 
one,  could  not  bring  himself  to  think  they 
would.    It  was  unnecessary  to  detain  the 
House  one  moment  longer.    The  motion 
was  confined  to  Fersuson— it  said  nothing 
at  all  res|)ecting  lord  Douglas ;  but  even  if 
Ab  motion  had  nad  relation  to  lord  Doug- 
hs, that  did  not  preclude  them  from  in- 
quiry.   For  how  stood  the  case  as  to  the 
charge  against  lord  Douglas  i    Here  they 
had  evidence  prim6  fade  against   him. 
And  what  had' they  against  that  evidence? 
The  simple  denial  of  lord  Douglas.    This 
was  not  only  no  ground  of  defence  for  lord 
DiDuglas,  but  every  friend  of  lord  Douglas 
ought  to  defy  Ferguson  to  come  forward, 
that  he  might  be  subjected  to  all  the  in- 
quisitorial powers  of  the  House  for  the 
Mke  of  the  vindication  of  that  noUe  lord. 


If  he  were  the  Inend  of  lord  Doofflas  for 
his  take  alone,  he  would  support  Ine  mo- 
tion ;  for  they  might  rest  assured,  that  lo 
lord  Douglas  a  very  great  suspicion  would 
attach,  if  no  fartner  explanation  was  af« 
forded  with  respect  to  his  conduct. 

The  Leird  Aavocate  of  Scotland,  in  ex- 
planation, said,  he  had  beea  totally  misre- 
presented by  his  hon.  and  learned  friend. 
He  had  never  meant  to  quarrel  with  the* 
present  motion,  because  it  was  different 
from  the  notice,  but  because  it  fell  short 
of  it. 

Mr.  Brougham  would  appeal  to  those 
who  heard  what  had  originally  fallen  from 
his  right  hon.  and  learned  friend,  to  say 
whether  he  had  not  stated  it  correctly. 

Mr.  Baihursi  said,  that  the  question  be^ 
fore  the  House  at  that  moment  was,  the 
conduct  of  a  private  individual,  whodid 
appear  to  liave  committed  a  very  hieh 
breach  of  privilege.  The  question  for  the 
consideration  of  the  House  was,  not  whe- 
ther it  ought  to  be  passed  over  without  any 
notice,  but  in  what  way  it  ought  to  be  no- 
.ticed.  With  respect  to  the  mode  in  which 
this  individual  ought  to  be  punished^  the- 
noble  lord  said  that  he  had  not-  made  up 
his  mind .  The  general  mode  of  fvoceea* 
ine  in  case  of  a  breach  of  privilege  was,  to 
refer  it  to  a  committee  of  privileges.  Ano- 
ther course  was,  that  which  had  been 
adopted  in  the  case  of  the  bishop  of  Wor- 
cester, in  the  reign  of  queen  Anne,  in 
1702.  In  that  case  Mr.  Lloyd,  the  son. 
of  the  bishop  was  also  complained  of, 
and  the  House,  after  hearing  the  charges 
against  them,  ordered  that  the  son  should 
be  prosecuted  by  the  attorney-general.* 
The  general  course  however  was,  to  refer 
the  matter  to  the  consideration  of  a  com« 
mittee  of  privileges.  The  noble  lord  had 
very  candidly  admitted  that  an  act  of  par- 
liament affected  this  question.  Amitting 
then,  that  the  oflfence  against  this  House 
was  also  an  offence  against  the  statute  law 
of  the  realm,  he  submitted,  whether  it 
would  not  be  better  to  proceed  under  the 
statute  law,  he  suggested,  whether  it 
would  not  be  more  ad  viseable  to  refer  it  to 
a  committee  of  privileges,  lliis  he  con- 
ceived; would  answer  all  the  purposes  of 
the  motion ;  and  if  the  noble  lord  did  not 
think  proper  to  adopt  this  course,  he  him- 
self would  take  the  liberty  of  moving  aa  ao 
amendment,  that  the  matter  m  ooestionbe 
referred  to  the  consideration  or.the  com- 
mittee of  privileges. 
— ■-»-''-^-^— ""■"■"""^■^""^■•^^■-■^■^■^•••^ 

•  See  ParL  Hist,  Vol.  6,  p.  50. 
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Lord  A.  Hamilton  said  he  had  noobjec* 
tiontotheamendaient  proposed  by  theright 
hoD.gentleman.  Mr.  Bathurstsuggetted  the 
propriety  of  withdrawing  the  motion,  and 
substituting  a  motion  to  the  effect  of  the 
amendment  he  had  proposed.  Lord  A. 
Hamilton  wished  rather  tnat  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  should  propose  his  own  amend* 
ment.  Mr.  Bathurst  then  moved  as  an 
amendment  that  the  complaint  be  referred 
to  a  committee  of  privilesesi  to  examine 
into  the  matter  thereof,  and  to  report  their 
opinion  to  the  House  thereupon. 

Lord  A.  Hamilton  begged  to  offer  a  few 
words  in  reply.  He  said  he  was  not  aware 
of  having  stated  this  as  a  party  question, 
nor  of  having  stated  it  unfairly.  He  had 
brought  it  forward  on  general  grounds,  as 
a  high  breach  of  the  privileges  of  that 
House ;  and  the  right  hon.  gentleman  op- 
posite must  feel  some  disappointment  that 
the  House  had  not  got  rid  of  the  question 
on  the  simple  denial  of  the  noble  lord.  He 
was  not  aware  of  having  departed  from 
the  notice  he  had  originally  given,  in  the 
motion  he  had  this  evening  proposed  for 
the  adoption  of  the  House.  He  had 
atated  on  the  former  night,  that  the  matter 
of  charge  regarded  the  interference  of  a 
noble  peer  with  the  privileges  of  that 
House,  but  he  had  never  said,  that  the 
matter  rested  exclusively  with  that  noble 
peer.  This  charge  had  been  attempted  to  be 
rebutted  by  an  assertion,  that  at  a  former 
period  of  his  Hord  A.  Hamilton's)  life,  he 
nad  had  no  objection  to  aristocratical  in- 
fluence, and  that  in  fact  it  had  been  exer- 
cised fbr  him.  To  this  he  would  reply, 
that  he  was  not  answerable  for  the  conauct 
of  others,  and  that  whatever  occurred  so 
far  back  as  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  affo, 
should  have  been  made  matter  of  complaint 
at  the  time,  instead  of  being  now  raked  up 
to  defend  other  acts  of  impropriety. 
There  was,  however,  a  ereat  difference 
between  the  character  of  the  two  acts 
alluded  to.  The  mere  personal  request 
or  solicitation  of  an  individual,  bore  no  re- 
semblance to  such  an  influence  as  that  of 
which  he  now  complained,  which  was  pal- 
pably corrupt,  ana  went  to  destroy  the 
best  rights  of  the  electors.  The  lord 
advocate  had  said,  that  hehad  exercised  no 
influence,  because  he  had  none  to  tender 
•*this  was  certainly  a  very  sufficient  reason. 
He  had  also  alluded  to  the  manner  in 
which  electors  were  made  in  Scotland, 
but  he  at  the  same  time  well  knew  that 
there  was  no  other  mode  of  contesting  a 
county  election  in  ScotlDud  but  bjr  creat- 
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ing  these  paper  or  parchment  votea.      He 
had  often  informed  the  House  of  the  grie- 
vous state  of  representation  in  that  pert  af 
the  empire ;  for  it  was  a  fact  that  a  man 
might  have  20,00M«  in  land,  and  jet  be 
not  entitled  to  a  vote.     The  noble   lord 
concluded  by  acceding  to  the  amendmeDty 
which  was  accordingly  put  and  carried  : 
and  the  name  of  lord  A,  Hamilton  was 
added  to  the  committee. 

Obdnamge  ESTIMATS8.3  The  House 
having  resolved  itself  a  in  Committee  of 
Supply  to  which  the  Ordnance.Eatimates 
were  referred, 

Mr.  B.  Ward  said,  he  would  detam  the 
House  but  a  very  few  minutes  in  introduc- 
ing the  Ordnance  Estimates.    A  variety 
of  regulations    and   retrenchments    had 
taken  place  within  the  last  year  in  the 
department  of  the  master^eeneral,  and 
there  was  only  a  single  addition  in  one 
particular  branch.    'Hie  general  outline 
of  the  establishment  for  the  current  year, 
as  compared  with  the  peace  establishment 
of  1788»  presented  only  an  augmentation 
of  47|0002.,  which,  considering  the  ex- 
tended nature  of  the  present  servicOt  was 
an  extremely  small  addition,  and  at  once 
showed  the  pains  that  had  been  taken  to 
make    every   possible    reduction.      He 
would    reserve   any  explanations    that 
might  be  necessary  till  they  should  be 
called  for,   as  the  estimates  were  read. 
He  concluded  by  moving,  '<  That  a  sura 
not  exceeding  596,469^  Is,  Sd.  be  granted 
to  his  majesty,  in  full,  for  the  charge  of 
the  Office  of  Ordnance  for  Lsxid  Service 
in  Great  Britain  for  the  year  1818." 

Mr.  Bennet  wished  to  say  a  few  words 
in  behalf  of  a  class  of  officers  whom  he 
could  not  but  consider  very  hardly  treated. 
He   meant  those  of  the   drivers'  corps. 
After  very  long  service  they  had  been  put 
upon  half  pay,   without  any  chance  of 
being   ever  again  called  upon  to  act. 
There  was  a  captain  Humphries,  who  had 
served  for  three  and  twenty  years  in  a  most 
meritorious  way,  and  in  di&rent  parts  of 
the  world.    Aiter  all  this  he  was  reduced 
to  6s.  8dL  a  day,  while  officers,  not  of 
three  years  standine,  retired  upon  the  full 
pay.    There  was  Uus  difference  between 
the    officers   of  the  drivers'  corps  and 
others,  that  the  former  could  not  be  re* 
stored  to  full  pay  bv  the  commander  in 
chief.    The  same  observation  might  be 
made  with  respect  to  the  Irish  artiUeiy. 
The  officers  of  one  of  the  Irish  artillery 
corps  had|  after  a  long  service  beendis- 
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Kkiiftted  upon  half  pajt  while  thoae  of  ano- 
ther corps  had  their  choice  either  to  con-' 
tioue  in  die  army  or  to  retire  upon  full 

Say.  He  hoped  something  would  be 
one,  were  it  even  in  liberality,  to  amdio* 
mte  the  condition  of  the  gentlemen  to 
whom  he  alluded* 

Mr«  Benson  concurred  in  the  sentiments 
expressed  by  his  hon.  friend.  It  was  too 
hard  that  sentlemen  who  had  serred  so 
long  should  be  obliged  to  retire  upon  half 
pay,  without  any  i^anoe  of  being  called 
again  into  service. 

Mr.  Ward  said,  that  the  corps  of  ar- 
tillery drivers  had  increased  during  the 
late  war  to  7,000  men,  who  were  divided 
hito  twelve  troops,  with  twelve  captains 
and  other  officers.  They  had  deserved 
well  of  their  country,  and  distinguished 
themselves  on  every'  occasion,  as  far  as 
the  nsture  of  their  service  allowed.  It 
was  not,  therefore,  for  any  fsult  of  theirs 
that  they  were  reduced,  but  they  had  ex* 
perienced  the  same  fste  as  the  army. 
Eight  troops  had  been  rednced  out  of  the 
twelve,  ana  put  on  half  pay.  When,  after 
the  campaign  of  1815,  a  fresh  organization 
of  the  remaining  four  troops  had  taken 
place,  M  they  were  still  retamed,  full  pay 
was  given  to  the  officers  who  retired, 
and  from  that  arrangement  there  had  been 
BO  deviation.  If  captain  Htmiphries  was 
in  those  four  troops,  and  did  not  receive 
his  full  pav,  then  ne  was  not  in  the  situa- 
tion in  which  it  was  intended  he  should 
be  placed,  and  he  might  not  only  claim 
his  full  pay,  but  its  arrears.  But  if  he 
belonged  to  the  eight  troops  which  had 
been  reduced,  then  he  was  not  entitled  to. 
more  than  his  half  pay. 

Mr.  Bentnet  contended,  that  the  case 
was  entirely  anomalous.  It  was  hard  for 
a  person  wno  had  served  82years  to  retire 
with  69.  8dL  per  day,  whilst  individuals,  in 
more  favoured  corps,  enjoyed  their  whole 
pay.  He  then  instanced  an  Irish  corps 
iriuch  had  been  reduced  at  the  Union, 
aad  the  officers  of  which  had  their  full  pay. 
Mr.  Ward  difiered  in  opinion  with  the 
hon.  gentleman  upon  this  class  of  officers. 
There  was  no  intention  it  was  true,  of  re- 
calling them.  There  misht  be  a  chance 
of  it,  but  there  was  no  right.  They  knew 
this  when  the^  entered  the  service.  The 
ground  of  his  objection,  however,  to 
dlow  them  full  pay  arose  from  considera- 
tions of  finance.  The  case  of  Uie  Irish 
artUlery,  mentioned  by  the  hon.  gentle- 
man went  against  himself.  There  were 
two  batallions  of  Irish  artillery.  The 
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officers  of  one  were  reduced  to  half-pay 
before  the  Union.  Another  existed  at 
the  time  of  the  Union,  and  the  officers  of 
it  had  an  option  eiUier  to  enter  the  ser- 
vice or  to  retire  on  the  full  pay  of  the 
Irish  establishment.  The  proposal  of  the 
hon*  gentleman,  if  agreed  to  in  its  full 
extent,  would  give  the  officers  alluded  to 
S,OOOL  a  year  besides  51,000^  arrears. 
Could  this  sum  now  be  conveAiently  laid 
out  ?  His  objection  to  it  was  not  personal : 
it  proceeded  upon  public  considerations. 
Mr.  Beiuom  thought  the  case  of  those 
offioera  was  very  hi^d.  They  could  not 
get  into  any  other  corps,  and  after  a  pro* 
mise  had  been  made,  that  they  should 
retire  upon  full  pay,  was  it  rignt  to  de« 

Erive  them  of  it  I  The  officers  to  whom 
e  alluded  were  many  of  them  on  foreign 
service  at  the  time  of  their  redoctfon. 
He  hoped  the  committee  would  take  their 
situation  into  consideration,  and  make 
some  provision  for  them,  as  they  solfered 
much  hardship  from  having  been  reduced 
to  half  pay. 

The  Cka$uxllorqftheExeheauertaadf  that 
there  were  a  great  number  of  sittiations  in 
which  ministers  were  placed,  in  which  it 
was  very  difficult  and  delicate  to  know 
how  to  regulate  their  conduct.  In  the  pre- 
sent instance,  it  was  a  matterof  doubt  whe- 
ther the  officers  in  question  should  be  fa- 
voured beyond  the  usual  rule  of  the  ser- 
vice. If  Uie  case,  as  had  been  stated, 
was  one  in  which  a  promise  had  been 
made,  that  would,  no  doubt,  be  fulfilled : 
but  if  the  merits  and  services  of  the  per- 
sons concerned  were  the  foundation  of 
their  claim,  he  was  sure  the  noble  lord  on 
whom  such  cases  depended  for  decision 
would  give  the  matter  every  consideration 
that  could  be  giten  to  such  a&irs.  He 
submitted  wheUier  it  would  not  be  better 
to  allow  the  case,  after  What  had  been 
stated,  to  be  considered  by  the  noble 
lord,  and  to  allow  him  to  decide  on  it  as 
its  merits  demanded.  It  would  still  be 
eqtially  open  to  be  brought  forward  at 
any  future  period  in  the  way  of  address, 
or  in  any  other  way  that  might  appear 
proper. 

Mr.  Ward  was  extremely  anxious  to  do 
any  thing  he  could  on  the  subject;  but 
with  respect  to  a  promise,  it  was  in  his 
opinion  impossible  that  any  could  have 
been  made,  except  with  regard  to 
the  four  troops  he  had  mentioned.  It 
was  true  that  they  could  not  return  to 
any  other  military  service ;  but  certainly, 
no  promise  had  been  given  to  them.    If 
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the  reduction  was  expected,  and  notified 
the  usual  time  before  it  took  place*  the 
officers  alluded  to  suftred  no  mcNre  hard- 
ship than  was  suffered  by  a  great  number 
every  year. 

Mr.  Bennel  thought  there  was  no  rea« 
son  why  the  officers  of  artillery  drivers 
should  not  hare  the  advantages  of  other 
officers.  They  were  disdiargedy  -and  it 
P9A  said  to  tnem  <*  there  is  an  end  of 
yo.u."  Their  case  was  an  entire  anomaly ; 
and  unless  the  hon.  gentleman  could  pro* 
duoe  any  instance  of  officers  retiring 
without  a  chance  of  returning  to  service, 
he  had  adduced  no  case  in  point. 

Lord  Cochrane  ezpressea  a  hope,  that 
justice  would  be  done  to  these  officers. 
.    The  Resolution  was  then  agreed  to. 
I 

.  BAKk  Restriction  Bill.]  The 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  brought  in 
the  Bank^  Restriction  Continuance  bill. 
On  the  motion  that  it  be  read  a  first  time, 

Sir  C.  Momck  reminded  the  House, 
that  at  the  beginning  of  the  session  the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  had  stated, 
that  after  defraying  all  the  expenses  of 
the  last  year,  there  would  be  an  excess  of 
revenue  amounting  to  three  millions. 
The  right  hon.  gentleman  had  now  ac' 
knowledged,  that  the  excess  of  the  reve* 
Due^  which  might  truly  be  called  a  sinking 
fund,  was  i.SxyfiOOl.,  and  that  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  larger  surplus  had  been 
produced  by  the  confusion  of  the  Irish 
and  English  accounts.  He  now  wished 
to  know  whether  the  sums  paid  into  the 
Bank  of  England  by  the  different  saving 
banks,  and  amounting  in  all  to  SSlfiOOl*, 
and  on  which  exchequer  bills  had  been 
issued,  were  included  in  that  sum  of 
],800,00a 

The  Chmtcdhr  ofiht  Exchequer  said, 
that  the  accounts  which  he  had  laid 
on  the  table  would  explain  what  the 
amount  of  the  saving  last  year  had  been. 
As  to  the  money  which  came  from  the 
Saving  banks,  it  was  not  at  all  connect^ 
ed  with  the  sum  mentioned  by  the  hon. 
baronet.    It  was  quite  a  separate  account. 

The  bill  was  read  a  first  time. 

Mr.  Grem/eO  said,  that  as  he  considered 
this  a  measure  for  establishing  a  perma- 
nent paper  currency  in  time  of  peace,  he 
wished  to  know  whether  it  was  in  the  con- 
templation of  the  chancellor  of  the  exche- 
quer to  take  any  steps  for  aecuring  to  the 
public  any  share  of  the  vast  profits  which 
the  Bank  of  England  recetred  finom  this 
system? 


The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  aaid, 
he  was  of  opinion,  as  he  had  always  been, 
that  it  would  not  be.  consistent  with  the 
honour  or  wel&re  of  the  country^  to  make 
itself  a  jpartner  in  any  profits  which  the 
Bank  of  England  happened  to  derive  from 
the  restriction. 
• 

COUNTRT     BaMKXRS     NoTSS    BiI.U] 

The  chancellor  of  the  excheqner  broogfat 
in  a  bill  *^  to  authorize  Bankers  in  Eng- 
land and  Ireland,  to  issue  and  circuisite 
Promissory  Notes,  secured  upon  a  Deposit 
of  Public  Funds,  or  other  Govennnent 
Securities."  The  bill  wasread  a  firat  tine. 
On  the  question,  that  it  be  read  a  second 
time, 

Sit  J.  Newport  said,  he  was  confidest 
that  no  notes  would  be  issued  by  country 
bankers,  on  the  conditions  prescribed  by 
the  bill,  and  that  the  consequence  would 
be  to  drive  them  out  of  circulation,  Co  the 
benefit  of  the  Bank  of  England,  wbi<^  aiaoy 
would  think  had  without  such  a  neasarc^ 
influence  enough  in  the  country.      He 
wished  to  know  whether  it  was  proposed 
that  the  notes  issued  should  pay  any  duty? 
The  Chancellor  of  the  ExAeqaer  said, 
that  they  would  pay  the  same  duty  as  was 
now  paid,  though  the  foim  would  be  dil^ 
&fent.    It  might  perhaps  be  conveaient, 
to  allow  a  certain  sum  to  be  paid  as  com- 
pensation for  the  stamp  doty.    The  con- 
venience of  this  would  be,  that,  as  the 
sum  to  be  issued  by  each  banker  woold 
be  well  ascertained,  any  banker  anight 
change  his  notes  as  often  as  thej  became 
dirty,  or  worn  out,  without  additional  ex- 
pense- 
Sir  J.  Netoport,  alloding  to  wfaas  had 
fallen  from  the  right  hon.  gaktlemaa  the 
other  day,  respecting  the  total  disappear- 
ance of  the  2300,00QL  issued  iacooib/ 
the  Bank,  widied  to  infora  hisa  that  it 
had  not  been  all  traasoatted,  as  he  see^ 
ed  to  imsgine,  to  foreign  countries.    The 
£Kt  was,  that  at  that  period  aomebaoioass, 
and  he  spoke  with  certainty  of  one  with 
whom  he  was  connected  by  bkiod,  hasdng 
placed  full  confidence  in  the  asaoianoe 
^vea  by  the  right  hon.  gentlemaa  respect* 
ing  the  resumption  of  ash  payment^  had 
made  preparatu>ns  for  that  punoae.  ^^^th 
tliat  end  in  view,  the  hanker  whom  he  had 
mentioned  had  drawn  a  laige  sum  from 
the  bank  of  Irefamd*  as  a  pieparation 
against  the  period  when  cash  payments 
should  be  resumed. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Mnheamer  said, 
he  ahould  be  ^ad  to  fiad  dnt  tke  «• 
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stances  of  such  preparationB  had  not  been 
rare,  and  would  make  some  inquiry  into 
the  subject  before  the  bill  (mised  through 
the  House. 

^r.GrenfeU  observed,  that  100/.  five  per 
cents  was  of  more  value  than  100/.  ex- 
chequer bills ;  and  that  100/.  four  per  cents 
was  also  of  more  value,  but  in  a  less  pro* 
portion.  He  wished  to  know  whether  the 
chancellor  of  Uie  exchequer  intended  to 
propose  any  clause  in  the  bill  which  would 
regulate  the  difFerencCt  as  this  was  a  mat- 
ter of  some  importance  ? 

The  Chanemor  of  the  Exchequer  said, 
that  the  subject  mentioned  by  the  hon. 
gentleman  would  be  proper  for  the  com- 
mittee. Great  difficulty  hsd  been  found 
in  making  any  distinction  between  the 
different  public  stocks ;  but  he  should  be 
happy  to  receive  any  communication  on 
the  subject. 

Mr.  Alderman  Aikins  observed,  that 
the  Bank  of  England  was  now  in  a  more 
flourishing  state  Uian  it  had  ever  before 
been.  But  it  would  never  have  arrived 
at  that  state,  if  it  had  been  liable  to  be 
called  upon,  at  any  time  for  cssh  pay- 
ments. If,  then,  such  confidence  was 
placed  in  the  Bank  of  England,  a  propor- 
tionate degree  of  confidence  should  be. 
placed  in  private  banks;  for  the  Bank  of 
England  was  no  more  than  a  company  of 
private  bankers  on  a  large  scale.  He 
noped  that  such  time  would  be  taken  on 
the  discussion  of  the  present  bill  as  would 
enable  the  House  and  the  country  to  un- 
derstand fully  what  was  its  nature,  and 
what  would  £e  its  effects. 
^  The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  second 
time  on  Monday  se'nnight. 

Surgery  Regulation  Bill.]  Mr. 
Courienay  moved  the  second  reading  of 
the  Surgery  Regulation  bill.  He  should 
refirain  firom  entering  into  the  minute  ex- 
amination of  the  clauses  of  the  bill  for  the 
present,  althougli  some  of  them,  he  admit- 
ted, contained  matter  which  had  excited 
considerable  apprehension  on  the  part  of 
the  colleges  in  Ireland,  it  had  been  as- 
serted by  petitioners  to  that  House,  that 
the  object  of  the  bill  was,  to  create  a  mo« 
nopoly  on  the  part  of  the  college  of  sur- 
geons of  London.  Nothing  could  be  more 
unfounded,  except  it  was  contended  they 
produced  Uiat  emct  by  exercising  a  con- 
trolling power  over  the  affairs  of  the  pro* 
feision,  so  far  as  prohibiting  men  trom 
endsngeriog  the  lives  of  his  majesty's  sob- 
jectSi  through  incompetency  m  the  pro- 
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fession  they  presumed  to  tamper  with. 
The  bill  proposed  to  subject  the  cadidates 
to  an  examination  before  the  college,  and 
on  exhibiting  a  competent  knowledge,  to 
admit  them  to  practice.    The  experience 
and  superior  improvements  of  later  days 
had  rendered  this  mode  of  examination 
indispensably  necessary.    Of  the  merits 
of  the  bill,  the  Houie  could  hardly  be  at 
present  aware.     He  would  suggest,  that 
the  best  way  would  be  to  allow  the  bill  to 
be  read  a  second  time,  and  afterwards  to 
discuss  its  several  provisions  in  a  com« 
mittee  of  the  House. 
Sir  C  Monck  spoke  against  the  prinoi* 
le  and  details  of  the  measure.    He  said, 
e  could  not  see  any  necessity  for  its 
adoption,  and  he  protested  aeainn  the 
doctrine,  that  no  surgeon  should  be  allow- 
ed to  practice,  who  did  not  submit  to  an 
examination  by,  had  not  a  testimonial 
from,  and,  did  not  pay  a  fee  to,  some 
corporation  of  surgeons.    The  adoption  of 
such  a  measure  would,  iq  his  view,  be  pe- 
culiarly   inconsistent    with   justice    and 
sound  judgment,  as  well  as  with  the  con- 
duct of  that  House,  which  had  recently 
abolished  the  restrictions  imposed  by  the 
laws  oi  queen  £lizabeth,  upon  the  subject 
of  trade.    He  was  not  among  those  who 
deprecated  the  policy  of  the  laws  which 
subjected  to  a  pecdntary  penalty  such  as 
set  up  particular  trades,  without  serving 
an  apprenticeship  to  those  trades;   for 
such  laws  were,  in  his  opinion,  necessary 
to  secure  to  society  persons  of  competent 
skill  in  the  mechanical  professions.    But 
it  had  become  the  fashion  to  deprecate 
those  laws,  and  therefore  they  were  re* 
pealed  about  two  years  ago.    Would  it, 
then,  become  parliament,  after  acceding 
to  that  repeal,  upon  the  ground  of  remov- 
ing undue  restrictions,  to  adopt  a  measure 
which  proposed  to  invest  certain  corpora- 
tions with  the  power  of  deciding,  who 
should  or  should  not  practise  surgery? 
Such  restrictions  could  only  be  tolerated 
upon  the  ground  that  it  was  necessary  to 
provide  against   unskilful    practitioners; 
but  no  such  necessity  was  shown  to  exist ; 
and  if  it  existed,  how  did  this  bill  propose 
to  remedy  the  evil  I    Why,  merely  by 
making  it  obligatory  upon  persons    to 
submit  to  an  examination  before  certain 
colleges*    But  what  guarantee  did  such 
examination  afford  to  the  public  for  com- 
petent practitioners  I    The  usual  exami- 
nation before  the  college  of  surgeons  was, 
he  was  assured,  conducted  in  a  very  loose 
and  slovenly  manner.    Then  as  to  the 
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college  of  sor^ons  in  Edinburgh,  the  fee 
fora  testimonial  or  diploma  there  waain  the 
fint  stage  about  SO^,  but  in  a  subsequent 
stage  the  fees  required  were  no  less  than 
2S0i»t  and  those  fees  were  exacted  by  the 
mere  bye  law,  or  internal  authority  of  the 
college.  Was  the  House,  under  all  these 
circumstances,  prepared  to  compel  every 
candidate  for  the  practice  of  surgery,  to  ap- 
peal to  these  colleges,  and  to  denend  upon 
their  will  for  the  right  to  pursue  nis  profes- 
sion ?He  had  no  objection  to  a  law  to  regu- 
late the  practice  of  surgery,  and  to  prevent 
the  evil  of  improper  practitioners ;  but  he 
thought  the  hon.  mover  had  begun  at  the 
wrong  end,  for  instead  of  proposing  a 
measure  at  the  instance  of  the  public,  for 
whose  benefit  such  a  measure  ought  to  be 
adopted,  he  brought  it  forward  at  the  in- 
stance of  the  college  of  surgeons  of  Lon- 
don, whose  benefit  it  was  calculated  to 
promote.  The  hon.  baronet  concluded 
with  moving  as  an  amendment,  **  That 
the  bill  be  isead  a  second  time  this  day  six 
months."  • 

Mr.  fT.  Dundas  stated,  that  the  fee  re- 
quired bv  the  college  of  surgeons  of  Edin- 
burgh, from  a  person  desirmg  to  practise 
as  a  licenciate,  was  only  5/.  but  that  any 
one  requiring  (and  this  was  wholly  volun- 
tary) to  be  admitted  as  a  member  of  that 
corporation,  which  admission  would  en- 
title him  to  certain  advantages  for  himself, 
his  widow,  and  his  children,  was  called 
upon  to  pav  950t.iot  the  benefit  of  the 
general  fund. 

Captain  Waldegrax)e  stated  a  case  which 
came  to  his  knowledge,  and  which  served, 
in  his  opinion,  to  show  the  necessity  of 
ipaking  some  provision  that  the  people 
should  not  be  exposed  to  the  danger  of 
incompetent  medical  practitioners.  This 
case  had  occurred  in  his  own  neighbour- 
hood, where,  upon  the  regular  surgeons 
refusing  to  inoculate  for  Uie  small  pox, 
conceiving  vaccination  much  preferable, 
some  people  were,  through  prejudice  and 
imposition,  iadueed  to  apply  to  chemists, 
and  other  unqualified  persons,  who  ino- 
culated for  the  small  pox,  and  the  conse- 
auence  was,  that  the  contagion  spread 
iroughout  the  country— that,  indeed,  no 
less  than  800  persons  m  one  parish  were 
infected  by  it. 

Mr.  Pek  reprobated  the  idea  of  legls* 
lating  upon  a  single  fact,  however  res- 
pectable the  authority  by  whom  auUienti- 
cated.  The  bill  professed  to  be  one 
merely  to  regulate  the  practice  of  surgery ; 
^r^tAline  prtwo  ato  it  stat^i  without 
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even  its  havii^been  attempted  to  be 
proved,  that  <*  whereas  ignorant  and  m- 
capable  persons  are  not  restrained  by  Isw 
from  practising  surgery;  whereby  the 
health  of  great  numbers  of  persons  is  nmch 
injured,  and  the  lives  of  many  destroyed.** 
Was  this,  then,  merely  a  bill  of  regols- 
tion,  or  was  it  not  rather  one  of  imputa* 
tion,  and  that  of  the  most  alarming  and 
prejudicial  nature  i  The  college  of  Dublin, 
as  well  as  other  bodies,  waa  inimical  to 
the  bill,  though  not  to  its  principle.  He 
was  inimical  to  the  principle  of  the  bill 
itself^  for  if  it  were  sufficient  for  a  party 
merely  to  appear  before  a  certain  board 
(not  diat  he  supposed  such  board  would 
be  directly  influenced  by  interested  mo- 
tives), in  order  to  procure  a  hcence  or 
diploma,  on  payment  of  a  sum  of  moneTy 
it  was  to  be  feared  that  the  practice  would 
ultimately*  degenerate  into  one  of  consi- 
derable abuse.  It  was  natural  to  suppose 
a  competition  would  soon  be  entered  Into 
between  the  several  bodies  who  had  a 
power  to  grant  licences,  for  the  puipoae 
of  procuring  the  greatest  quantity  of  fees. 
The  more  testimonials  they  granted,  the 
greater  would  be  their  profit.  It  would  be 
evidently  to  their  advantage  to  grant  as 
many  as  possible ;  and,  therefore,  it  ap- 
peared to  him,  that  unless  they  had  some 
other  test  of  ability,  beyond  a  mere  di* 
ploma,  a  great  abuse  would  be  generated. 
On  this  account  he  should  oppose  thebiU 
being  carried  into  a  law.  With  respect 
to  Ireland,  where,  he  believed,  the  pro- 
fession was  most  respectably  carried  on, 
he  would  not  attempt  to  reffulate  it  there, 
without  farther  eviaence  of  the  necessity 
of  legislative  interference.  In  1 784>,  alter- 
ations of  a  beneficial  character  were  made 
in  the  college  of  surgeons  of  Dublin, 
without  which  their  new  charter  would 
not  have  been  granted  to  them.  By  those 
regulations,  an  apprenticeship  was  ren* 
dered  necessary,  before  an  individual  en« 
tered  on  the  profession,  instead  of  a  mere 
appearance  before  the  board,  and  receiv* 
ing  a  diploma.  In  the  bill  now  before  the 
House,  there  was  a  clause,  which  set 
forth,  that  surgical  assistance  was  often 
necessary  in  practising  midwifery ;  and, 
tlierefore,  that  every  person  practising 
that  branch  of  the  profession,  should  also 
have  a  licence  for  acting  as  a  surgeon« 
By  this  means  a  double  imposition  would 
be  levied  from  persons  acting  as  accou- 
cheurs, which  appeared  to  be  unjust  and 
unnecessary.  He  was  altogether  an  enemy 
to  the  principle  of  subjectmg  the  surgical 
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profession  to  any  such  restriction  as  this 
(ill  proposed:  for  if  such  a  bill  were 
adopted,  he  very  much  feared  that  the 
fees  required  for  the  diploma  would  alone 
be  looked  to,  and  that  the  examination 
would  become  a  mere  formality.  After 
animadverting  upon  the  fees  required  for 
a  diploma  by  the  college  of  surgeons  of 
Edinburgh,  which  in  1717  amounted  only 
to  about  3/.  while  they  were  now  equal  to 
250^,  the  right  hon.  gentleman  concluded 
with  observing,  that  the  present  bill  was 
the  child  of  the  late  attorney-general,  who 
transferred  it  to  the  hon.  and  learned 
mover,  by  whom,  with  all  his  paternal 
care  for  the  bantling,  it  had  not,  he  was 
sorry  to  say,  been  much  amended  or  im- 
proved. 

Sir «/.  Netoport  opposed  the  bill,  on  the 
ground  of  its  destroying  the  only  check 
that  now  existed  aeainst    an  improper 

System  of  professional  practice.  It  would 
estroy  all  competition.  The  examina- 
tion would  be  a  mere  formality.  The 
only  object  would  be  the  fee. 

Mn  Courtenay  said  he  was  not  disposed 
to  press  its  adoption  against  the  sense  of 
the  House. 

Mr.  X>.  GMertf  though  he  considered 
the  present  measure  objectionable,  thought 
some  plan  should  be  devised  to  guard 
against  those  abuses  which  were  admitted 
to  be  too  generaL 

General  Hart  declared  it  the  most  ex- 
ceptionable measure  ever  submitted  to 
parliament.  Its-framers  might  with  equal 
propriety  have  demanded,  that  the  sur- 
geons of  the  united  kingdom  should  all 
pass  throuffh  a  pertain  turnpike  and  pay 
toll,  in  owT  to  qualify  them  for  the  exer- 
cise of  their  functions,  aa  to  regulate  their 
efficiency  by  such  a  test  as  was  now  pro- 
posed. 

The  amendment  was  then  carried,  and 
the  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  second 
time  that  day  six  months. 

Employment  of  the  Poor.^  Mr. 
Alderman  Wood  rose  to  mave  for  leave 
to  bring  in  a  bill  on  a  subject,  in  his 

i'udgment,  of  the  highest  importance.  It 
lad  for  its  object  to  procure  employment 
for  the  millions  of  persons  in  the  united 
kingdom,  particularly  in  Ireland,  who 
were  now  unhappily  without  any  means 
of  exerting  their  mdustry.  In  that  stage 
of  the  measure,  and  in  so  thin  a  House, 
he  would  not  trespass  on  its  attention  by 
entering  into  a  statement  of  the  merits  of 
the  measure.    In  Ireland  it  had  been  for 


a  long  time  the  law  to  permit  persons  to 
embark  a  certain  capital  in  trading  part- 
nerships, under  a  limitation  of  their  lia- 
bility only  to  the  amount  of  the  capital 
embarked.  Defects  bad  since  been  found 
to  exist  in  the  statutes  under  which  that 
permission  was  granted.  One  part  of  his 
object  was,  to  correct  those  deficiencies 
by  amendments,  and  to  them  he  could 
not  anticpate  any  objection.  With  re- 
gard to  this  part  of  the  united  kingdom, 
ne  conceived  it  would  be  highly  advan- 
tageous to  extend  the  same  permission  aa 
existed  in  Ireland.  It  would  be  open  to 
the  consideration  of  the  House  to  judge 
of  its  merits  when  the  bill  should  be  print- 
ed. He  had  then  only  to  move  for  leave 
to  bring  in  a  bill  for  the  better  employ- 
ment of  the  poor  in  the  fisheries,  tracfe, 
and  manufactures  of  the  country,  by  the 
encouragement  of  partnerships. 

The  Speaker  observed,  that  the  motion 
could  not  be  received.  The  course  to  be 
pursued  by  the  worthy  alderman  was,  to 
move  for  the  House  to  resolve  itself  into 
a  committee  of  the  whole  House  on  the 
subject,  and  to  let  a  resolution  to  the 
effect  proposed  by  the  worthy  alderman 
grow  out  of  that  committee. 

Mr.  Alderman  Wood  having  changed 
the  form  accordingly,  and  moved  for  the 
House  to  resolve  itself  into  a  committee, 

Mr.  GrenJ'eU  said,  he  did  not  mean  to 
oppose  the  motion  of  his  hon.  friend, 
which  notwithstanding  seemed  a  most  ex- 
traordinary one  ;  for  thus  promoting  the 
employment  of  the  poor  was  neither  more 
nor  less  than  doing  away  with  all  the 
existing  laws  for  the  protection  of  trade 
and  commerce,  and  particularly  with  that 
of  the  6th  Geo.  Ist  for  preventing  the 
formation  of  joint  stock  companies.  If  be 
understood  the  bill  at  all,  it  was  to  en- 
courage such  companies,  by  individuals 
subscribing  a  certain  sum,  and  releasing 
themselves  fi'om  all  responsibility  that 
should  exceed  the  sum  they  subscribed. 
Such  a  measure  would  strike  at  the  root 
of  the  whole  commercial  system  of  this 
country.  He  knew  that  in  many  parts  of 
the  continent  such  a  system  was  adopted, 
but  it  was  so  contrary  to  the  system  on 
which  this  country  had  ever  acted,  that 
he  should  feel  it  his  duty  to  oppose  the 
proposition  in  every  staffe. 

Mr.  Alderman  fTooa  thought  his  hon. 
friend  had  certainly  mistaken  the  nature  of 
the  measure.  It  was  not  a  bill  that  the  great 
capitalists  of  this  country  ought  to  be 
alarmed  at ;  and  the  House  could  deter- 
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mine  whether  it  should  go  with  any  amend- 
ments that  might  be  proposed. 

Mr.  GrenfeU  replied,  that  if  its  object 
was  only  to  amend  the  existing  laws  of 
Ireland,  he  should  not  a ive  it  opposition ; 
but  would  it  not  go  to  the  extent  of  allow- 
ing manufacturers  and  traders  in  this 
country  to  deposit  any  sum  they  pleased, 
being  liable  only  for  what  they  advanced  ? 

Sir  «/•  Newport  hoped  the  House  would, 
at  all  events,  entertain  this  bill ;  for  he 
would  take  upon  himself  to  say  that  such 
defects  had  been  found  in  the  acts  of  the 
22nd  and  26th  of  the  king,  that  they  had 
ceased  to  be  operative,  it  was  peculiarly 
necessary  for  Ireland,  that  the  principles 
of  some  such  measure  should  be  reduced 
to  practice,  and  by  the  means  of  capital — 
the  only  thing  wanted  to  give  employment 
to  the  mass  of  unemployed  poor. 

Mr.  Finlay  knew  that  a  similar  practice 
prevailed  abroad,  but  here  he  was  con- 
vinced that  it  would  be  attended  with  the 
greatest  possible  disadvantage  to  trade  and 
commerce.  He  hoped  the  worthy  alder- 
man would  so  separate  the  two  objects, 
that  if  what  related  to  England  were  re- 
jected, that  which  related  to  Ireland  might 
remain. 

Mr.  D.  Gilbert  considered  the  measure 
to  be  one  which  would  affect  a  funda- 
mental principle  in  our  commercial  sys- 
tem, and  therefore  it  would  require  the 
most  deliberate  attention  of  the  House. 

Leave  was  given  for  the  appointment  of 
the  committee* 

RoTAL  Burghs  of  Scotland.]  The 
Lord  Advocate  of  Scotland  said,  he  be- 
lieved it  was  generally  admitted  that  there 
were  defectsin  controlling  the  expenditure 
of  the  corporations  of  the  royal  Scotch 
burghs.  It  was  therefore  his  object  to 
move  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  regulate 
the  mode  of  accounting  for  the  revenues 
of  those  burghs,  and  for  the  better  regula- 
tion and  control  of  the  undue  expenditure 
thereoil  The  measure  he  had  in  contem- 
plation was  one  which  would  partially  re- 
vive the  obsolete  laws  of  the  country, 
which  called  the  magistrates  to  account 
for  the  revenues  in  the  court  of  exchequer. 
In  addition  to  this,  it  would  impose  upon 
them  an  obligation  to  submit  their  |  ac- 
counts annually,  and  that  they  should 
also  be  exposed  to  the  burgesses  to  consider 
of  the  expenditure;  and  if  they  saw 
ffrounds  of  an  improvident  expenditure, 
they  should  have  a  right  to  complain.  But 
this  might  not  in  certain  cases  prevent 
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the  misapplication  of  the  funds  by  the  iiia'> 
gistrates,  or  from  their  entering  into  ape* 
Gulations  by  which  dilapidations  mifffat 
arise.  He  should  therefore  propose  that 
the  court  of  exchequer,  on  the  complaint 
of  five  burgesses,  should  have  the  power  of 
controlling  the  actual  expenditure.  But 
in  so  thin  a  House  he  thought  it  would  be 
better  to  leave  the  bill  to  speak  for  its^H 
He  would  therefore  move,  **  That  leave 
be  given  to  bring  in  a  bill,  for  the  better 
regulating  the  mode  of  accounting  for  tbe 
common  good  and  Revenues  of  the  Royal 
Burghs  of  Scotland,  and  for  controlkn^ 
and  preventing  the  undue  expenditure 
thereof." 

Lord  Archibald  Hamilton  congratulated 
the  House,  and  still  more  particularly  the 
country  with  which  he  was  immediately 
connected,  that  at  length,  after  numerous 
petitions  had  been  presented,  after  various 
grievances  had  been  stated,  the  learned 
lord  admitted,  what  before  he  had  uniformly 
denied,  that  the  royal  burghs  had  yery 
just  reason  to  complain  of  serious  injuries* 
Scotland  had  now,  for  about  thirty  years» 
been  requesting  this  boon  of  the  House, 
and,  during  the  whole  progress  of  that 
time  it  had  been  denied  that  any  evil, 
such  as  the  learned  lord's  measure  was 
intended  to  redress,  did  in  reality  exist. 
Last  session  the  learned  lord  seemed  to 
deny  that  there  was  any  necessity  what- 
ever  for  the  House  interfering  on  this 
subject;    and  he  could  not  now,  af^er 
what  had  fallen  from  the  learned  lord* 
avoid  expressing  his  joy,  that  Scotland 
had  at  length  a  prospect  of  receiving  jus- 
tice at   his   hands,  and  at  the  hands  of 
that  House.    Of  the  nature  of  the  bill 
itself  he  would  not  presume  to  judge ; 
but  the  view  the  learned  lord  took  of  the 
subject  was  so  different  from  that  which 
he  and  the  petitioners  entertained,  that  he 
feared  but  partial  relief  would  be  derived 
from  the  measure.    The  petitioners  com* 
plained,  not  merely  that  they  had  no  con- 
trol over  the  expenditure  of  the  revenues 
ofthe  royal  burghs,  but  that  they  had  no 
voice  whatever  in  the  election  of  those 
very  magistrates  who  disposed  of  their 
property.    That  grievance,  he  supposed, 
the  learned  lord  meant  to  leave  wholly 
untouched.  He  regretted  that  the  learned 
lord    had    so  long  delayed  his  measure. 
He  (lord  A.  Hamilton)  on  the  first  day 
of  the  session  had  stated  his  intention  of 
calling  the  House  to  a  consideration  of 
the  subject  at  large;     but  he  gave  up 
his  intentioni  in  consequence  of  the  leamed 
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lord  stating  that  he  had  long  had  itin  con- 
templation to  introduce  a  measure  of  this 
nature,  yet  from  that  time  to  the  present, 
a  period  of  upwards  of  two  months,  they 
had  beard  nothing  on  the  subject.  He 
lamented  that  the  bill  was  introduced  at 
ao  late  a  period,  when  those  who  took  a 
more  exieasire  view  of  the  subject  could 
not  possibly  grre  it  that  attention  which 
it  demanded.  The  bill  seemed  only  to 
embrace  a  part  of  the  evil.  There  were 
two  points  which  it  did  not  pretend  to 
remeay«-4be  self  election  of  magistrates 
in  some  cases,  for  life,  and  the  dissination 
of  the  fondt  consequent  on  that  selp-elec- 
tion.  Now,  if  the  bill  went  no  farther 
than  to  odl  magistrates  to  account,  it 
would  not  meet  toe  toot  and  source  of  the 
evil.  The  learned  lord  spoke  of  statutes 
that  were  not  operative*  Why  were  they 
not  operative  I  Because  they  were  over- 
whelmed by  the  corruption  whidi  nuu*ked 
the  burghs  in  Scotland,  and  which  now 
called  for  this  measure.  Cormption  had 
long  been  continued ;  and  from  it,  those 
abuses  which  the  learned  lord  now  meant 
partially  to  remedy  had  proceeded.  He 
Boped  the  learned  lord  would  have  the  bill 
circulated  among  those,  who,  like  himself, 
were  deeply  interested  in  the  measure. 
In  conclusion,  the  noble  lord  inquired 
whether  the  bill  had  been  submitted  to  the 
judges  of  Scotland,  as  he  understood  it 
would  be ;  and  also  what  period  the  learn* 
ed  lord  meant  to  give,  in  order  that  it 
miglit  be  circulated  ? 

The  Lord  Advocate  said,  that  no  one 
was  responsible  for  this  measure  but  him- 
self. He  had  not  submitted  it  to  the 
Scotch  judges,  but  after  he  had  made  a 
draft  of  It,  he  had  consulted  those  persons 
from  whose  advice  he  was  likely  to  derive 
assistance  in  order  that  it  might  not  come 
before  the  House  in  a  crude  shape.  He 
never  said  that  he  had  long  contemplated 
a  measure  of  this  kind.  What  he  had  ob- 
served was,  that  he  had  it  in  contemplation 
ia  the  course  of  the  session,  to  introduce 
such  a  bill.  With  respect  to  his  doubt, 
that  certain  laws  in  Scotland  were  not  in 
abeyance,  he  should  only  reassert  the  fact 
•^FHear,  hear,  from  sir  John  Newport  and 
lord  A.  Hamilton].  He  could  excuse 
the  right  hen.  baronet,  for  being  ignorant 
that  by  the  law  of  Scotland  statutes  from 
desuetude  might  cease  to  have  operation. 
But  he  could  not  extend  the  same  indul- 
Moce  to  the  noble  lojrd  who  was  a  legis- 
lator for  Scotland  [Lord  A*  Hamilton, 
ia  explanation,  said  he  had  never  disputed 
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it,  he  had  only  regretted  it].  As  to  the 
comj^laint  that  persons  who  felt  themselves 
aggneved  were  prevented  from  taking 
measures  of  redress  by  the  delay  of  the 
present  bill,  it  was  utterly  unfounded.  Ii 
was  in  the  recollection  of  the  House,  that 
he  had  stated  in  thefirst  week  of  the  session 
the  limited  nature  of  the  object  he  hed  in 
view.  That  object  was  to  enable  the  courts 
of  exchequer  to  take  cogniaaiice  iSfthe  ac- 
counts and  expenditure  of  the  burghs,  but 
not  to  attempt  any  more  general  regula- 
tions. There  waa  nothing,  Uierefore,  in 
the  nature  of  his  pledge  which  ought  to 
have  prevented  the  persons  alluded  to,  or 
the  noble  lord  as  their  organ  from  intn^^ 
ducine  a  more  extended  measure,  if  they 
thouffnt  it  neoemry.  The  noble  lord  waa 
mistitfen  in  attributkkg  to  himi  the  asser- 
tion, that  the  royal  buigha  of  Scotland  had 
nothing  to  complain  of.  What  he  had 
said  he  was  still  prepared  to  maintam, 
namely,  that  k  was  impossible  to  intro^ 
duce  any  eeneral  measure  to  regulate  the 
election  of  mi^istratea  in  theroyal  burghs, 
without  abrogating  the  whole  system  of 
the  laws  by  which  they  were  at  present 
afiected.  He  thought  diat  the  bill,  though 
it  might  not  embrace  all  the  objects  that 
were  to  be  desired,  would  at  least  produce 
some  good  effiscts.  It  would  remove  many 
alleged  groonds  of  grievance,  and*  take 
away  the  stalking  horse,  by  which  the  no- 
ble lord,  as  well  aa  others,  were  enabled  to 
introduce  the  topic  of  parliamentary  re- 
form, upon  occasiona  with  whichit  had  no 
necessary  connexion.  His  intention,  with 
regard  to  the  progress  of  the  bill  was  to 
bring  it  in  that  night,  and  have  it  read  a 
first  time  immediately.  He  would  then 
propose  that  it  should  lie  over  fbr  three 
weeks,  after  being  printed ;  but  if  the  no- 
ble lord  had  any  wish  for  its  postponement 
to  another  session,  he  would  net  press  it 
upon  the  House,  as  he  saw  no  reason 
wnateverfor  precipitating  the  question. 

Sir  John  Nenpofi  hoped,  that  afW  the 
charge  of  gross  iffnorance  made  against 
him  by  the  learned  lord,  not  for  what  he 
had  said,  but  for  what  he  meant  to  say,  he 
should  be  excused  for  offering  a  fbw  wonIs 
to  the  House.  The  expression  of  his 
countenance,  for  that  was  the  only  expres- 
sion that  had  escaped  him,  was  excited  to 
some  astonishment  at  hearing  it  stated  by 
the  learned  lord,  that  a  statute  remaining 
on  the  Statute  book  miffht,  under  cettain 
circumstances,  be  consictered  as  not  a  law 
of  the  country.  Notwithstanding  the 
decision  of  the  judgesi  to  which  aflusion 
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kad  been  made,  he  still  felt  that  astonisfa- 
ment.  He  remembered  having  once 
heard  an  advocate  in  Ireland  contend  be- 
fore a  learned  judge,  that  a  law  which  still 
existed  in  the  Statute  book  was  become 
obsolete.  The  answer  of  the  judge  was, 
that  the  thing  was  quite  impossible ;  that 
where  a  statute  could  be  produced  it  was 
binding  on  the  court.  The  judge  to  whom 
he  alluded  was  the  late  lord  Kilwarden.  It 
would  certainly  be  a  most  mischievous 
discretion  entrusted  to  judees  of  courts,  if 
they  were  to  be  allowed  to  determine  what 
laws  were  binding  and  what  were  not. 
When  the  provisions  of  a  statute  became 
objectionable  or  unnecessary,  the  leeisla- 
ture  alone  had  the  right  to  annul  them, 
and  if  it  was  the  fact  that  any  judges  had 
dedared  an  existing  statute  not  binding 
upon  their  determinations,  it  was  a  subject 
for  the  consideration  of  parliament.  As  to 
the  bill  itself,  it  sppeared  to  him  an  attempt 
to  establish  the  right  of  control  in  the  body 
itself  over  which  Uie  control  was  tobeexer- 
cised.  It  was  on  their  own  application  to 
courts  of  law,  that  their  own  abuses  were 
BOW  intended  to  be  remedied. 

The  Lard  Advocate  disckumed  aoj  idea 
of  imputine  ienorance  of  the  laws  of  Eng- 
land and  Ir^and  against  the  right  hon. 
baronet,  but  he  was  not  acquainted  with 
the  law  of  Scothmd.  It  was  admitted  by 
the  legislature  itself  that  statutes  in  Scot- 
land had  fallen  into  abeyance.  One  of  the 
objects  of  the  bill  was,  to  give  the  bur- 
gesses at  large  a  power  to  compel  the  ma- 
gistrates, under  a  peni|lty,  to  lodge  their 
accounts  in  the  exchequer. 

Mr.  linlay  was  of  opinion  that  the  pre- 
sent bill  would  be  of  no  use  at  all  as  a  re- 
medy against  the  evil  complained  of.  When 
a  burgess  was  told  that  his  remedy  was  in 
a  court  of  law,  he  would  be  very  apt 
to  say  the  remedy  was  worse  than  the 
disease. 

The  Lord  Advocate  explained,  that  his 
purpose  was,  that  the  accounts  should  be 
open  to  the  inspection  of  the  burgesses. 

Leave  was  then  given  to  bring  in  a  bill.  It 
was  immediately  brought  in  and  read  a 
first  time»  and  ordered  to  be  read  a  second 
time  on  this  day  three  weeks. 
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Monday^  April  IS. 

Princb  Rioxnt's  Message  bbspect- 
iMo  Royal  Marriages.]  The  Earl  of 
Liverpool  presented  the  rollowtng  Mes- 
sage from  the  Prince  Regent : 


Feei  of  Calais  ofjustke. 

«  George,  P^IL 

<'  The  Prince  Regent,   acting  ia    tbe 
name  and  on  the  bdialf  of  his  Afigesty> 
thinks  it  right  to  inform  the  Honae  oT 
Lords,  that  Treaties  of  Marriage  are  ia 
negotiation  between   his  royal  Idghneaa 
the  Duke  of  Chirence  and  the  Prinoeas  of 
Saxe  Meningen,  eldest  daughter  of  tbev 
late  reigning  duke  of  Saxe  Meningiai; 
and  also  between  his  royal  highness  the 
Duke  of  Cambridge  and  the  Jmnoeaa  of 
Hesse*  youn^t  daughter  of  the  Land* 
grave  Fredenck,  and  niece  of  tbe  Elec- 
tor of  Hesse. 

**  After  the  afflictinff   calamity  which 
the  Prince  Regent  ana  the  nation  ha^e 
sustained  in  the  loss  of  his  Royal  Higii* 
ness's  beloved  and  only  child,  the  Prinoeas 
Charlotte,  his  Royal  Highness  is    fully 
persuaded  that  the  House  of  Coonnooa 
will  feel  how  essential  it  is  to  the  beat 
interests  of  the  country  that  his  Royal 
Highness  should  be  enabled  to  m^e  a 
suitable  provision  for  such  of  his  Royal 
Highnesses   brothers  as  shall  have  con- 
tracted marriage  with  the  consent  of  the 
Crown :  and  his  Royal  Highness  has  re* 
ceived  so  many  proofs  of  rae  affisctkmate 
attachment  of  this  House  to  his  majesty'a 
person  and  family,  as  leave  him  no  room 
to  doubt  of  the  concurrence  and  assist^ 
ance  of  this  House  in  enabling  him  te 
make  the  necessary  arrangements  for  this 
important  purpose.  6.  P.  R." 

The  Message  was  ordered  to  be  taken 
into  consideration  to-morrow* 

Fees  of  Courts  ov  Justice.]    The 
Marquis  of  Lamdoume  adverted  to  the 
conversation  which  had  taken  place  on 
Friday  last.    The  reports  to  which  he 
then  referredy  had  stated  some  irr^atari* 
ties  in  the  court  of  Common  Pleas*  in 
Ireland,  with  respect  to  the  loss  of  certain 
recoveries.    He  had,  however^  since  bad 
a  communication  with  a  person  who  heU 
the  place  of  prothonotary  of  that  court, 
who  had  assured  him,  that  no  loss  or  in« 
convenience  had  occurred  with  respect  to 
any  recoveries.    In  conseouence  of  what 
had  already  passed  on  tnt  subject,  he 
thoueht  it  proper  that   their   brdships 
should  be  informed  of  this  circumstance. 
While  he  was  on  his  less,  he  should  move 
for  an  account  of  the  rees  taken  in  caies 
of  pardons  sranted  by  the  Crown*    He 
was  glad  to  &arn,  that  a  bill  on  that  sub- 
ject was  in  progress  in  the  othei  Honss 
of  parliament,  and  be  hoped  it  would 
soon  come  before  their  lordluips*    It  wu 
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WL  serioui  coniiderationy  that  by  far  the 
greater  number  of  the  persons  who  re- 
ceived pardons  under  the  great  seal  were 
unable  to  aTail  themselves  of  the  advan- 
tage to  which  they  were  entitled  by  the 
mercy  extended  to  them  by  the  Crown, 
in  consequence  of  not  being  able  to  pay 
the  fees*  But  it  was  not  the  mere  tees 
which  constituted  the  burthen  of  the 
charge.  A  great  part  of  the  expense  was 
occasioned  by  the  stamp  daties*  It  ap- 
peared that  a  pardon  could  not  be  sent 
out  without  incurring  an  expense  of  more 
than  40/*  This  was  certainly  a  great 
hardship,  especially  when  it  was  consi- 
dered that  the  persons  to  whom  the  mercy 
of  the  Crown  was  extended  were  often  in 
great  distress*  It  was  with  reference  to 
the  bill  which  he  had  stated  to  be  in  pro- 
gress, that  he  had  resolved  to  move  for 
some  papers  which  appeared  to  him  ne* 
cessary  to  enable  their  lordships  to  under- 
stand the  subject  when  it  should  come 
before  them*  He  concluded  by  moving, 
that  there  be  laid  before  the  House  an 
account  of  the  fees  paid  on  suing  out  a 
pardon  granted  under  the  great  seal* 

The  Lord  Chancellor  said,  he  had  no 
objection  to  the  motion,  but  wished  the 
words,  **  distinguishing  the  parts  of  the 
fees  payable  to  different  persons,"  to  be 
added  thereto* 

The  Marcjuis  of  Lansdowne  consented 
to  this  addition,  and  the  motion  was 
agreed  to ;  as  was  also  a  subsequent  mo- 
tion of  hi»  lordship,  for  an  Account  of 
the  Number  of  Pardons  sued  out  during 
the  last  ten  years. 

Lord  Holland  adverted  to  the  heavy 
expense  incurred  in  several  cases  where 
the  parties  indicted  pleaded  Not  Guilty. 
The  expense  incurred  was,  indeed,  so 
considerable,  that  professional  men  were 
actually  in  the  habit  of  advising  some  of 
their  clients  to  plead  guilty  to  indict- 
ments charging  them  with  offences  of 
which  they  were  certainly  innocent,  rather 
than  incur  the  heavy  expense  arising  from 
a  plea  of  Not  Guilty.  He  exprmed  a 
hope  that  some  noble  lord  would  take  up 
this  subject,  with  a  view  of  remedying  the 
evil. 
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yir,  Bronghamp  in  moving  the  secona 
reading  of  the  bill  appointing  commis- 
woners  to  inquire  into  the  application  of 
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Charitable  Funds  for  the  purposes  of 
Education  in  England  and  Wales,  wished 
to  explain  the  course  which  he  deemed 
it  advisable  to  be  pursued  in  this  business. 
It  had  been  his  intention  to  propose  that 
the  inquiry  of  the  commissioners  should 
extend  to  all  charities  whatever ;  but  he 
was  now  of  opinion,  that  it  would  be 
most  advisable  to  confine  for  the  present 
the  inquiries  of  the  commissioners  to 
charities  for  purposes  of  education,  with 
an  understanding  that  additional  powers 
would  be  given  next  session  to  extend  the 
inquiry  to  all  other  charities*  There 
would  be  ample  employment  for  the  com* 
missioners  for  a  considerable  time  in  the 
metropolis,  and  twenty  or  thirty  miles  in 
its  neighbourhood,  and  this  would  give 
time  for  finding  out  the  sort  of  persons 
who  could  most  efficaciously  execute  the 
provisions  of  the  act*  When,  therefore. 
It  would  be  necessary  to  appoint  addi- 
tional commissioners  next  session,  it 
would  be  more  easy  to  find  proper  per- 
sons for  that  purpose.  Another  purpose 
would  be  gained  by  the  delay— it  would 
serve  as  a  wamini;  to  those  great  bodies 
by  whom  charitable  funds  were  at  present 
abused.  From  what  had  happened  already, 
he  was  confident  this  time  would  not  be 
lost. 
The  bill  was  then  read  a  second  time. 

Royal  Burghs  of  Scotland — Pb« 
TiTioN  FROM  Whithgrn.]  Sir  Samuel 
Romilly  said,  he  held  in  his  hands  a  peti- 
tion, signed  by  V/O  personit,  who  des* 
cribed  themselves  as  Burgesses  of  the 
Royal  Burgh  of  Whithorn  in  Scotland* 
This  petition,  it  was  stated,  contained  a 
very  accurate  picture  of  most  of  the  Royal 
Burghs  in  Scotland.  From  the  magis- 
trates and  town  council,  who  chose  the 
delegates,  by  whom  the  representatives 
were  returned,  not  being  elected  by  the 
burgesses,  but  by  one  another,  it  was  a 
perfect  mockery  to  say,  that  the  elective 
franchise  was  enjoyed  by  the  burgesses. 
The  petitioners  stated,  that  although  by 
the  charter  of  the  Burgh,  the  magistrates 
and  town  council  ought  to  be  elected  out 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Burgh,  ytt  it  so 
happened,  that  at  present  five  only  out  of 
the  eighteen  of  their  magistrates  and 
council  were  inhabitants*  The  peti- 
tioners stated,  that  they  were  not  desirous 
of  any  innovations,  but  they  complained 
of  the  abuses  which  had  crept  into  the 
Burgh  system;  and  they  appealed  to  a 
peciuiar  statute,  in  the  terai  of  which 
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these  abuses  had  taken  place.  They 
stated,  that  they  had  heard  with  surprise* 
that  the  burgesses  would  be  satisfied  with 
the  constitution  of  the  Burgh^  if  the  mi^ 
gistrates  were  subjected  to  an  audit.  They 
would  only  be  satisfied  with  a  real  repre- 
sentation, instead  of  a  nominal  one,  as  at 
present,  there  being  now  no  popular  elec- 
tion ;  but  the  magistrates  and  town  coun- 
cil, who  were  not  chosen  by  the  people, 
and  among  whom  was  a  noblemaDi  and 
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several  ^ntlemen  m  the  neighbourhood, 
nomioatmg  certain  delegates,  who,  along 
with  the  delegates  from  certain  €>tlier 
Burghs,  nominated  a  renresentAtive  to 
parliament.  They  contenaed,  that  it  was 
a  breach  of  the  privileges  of  the  House  ai 
Commons  for  a  lord  of  parliament  or 
lords-lieutenant  of  counties  to  interlere 
with  elections. 

The  petition  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table  and  to  be  printed. 
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